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EXTRACT REVENUE LETTER from BENGAL, 
Doled 28/A October 1808. 


Par. 36. From the proceedings noted in the margin* your Honourable Court flrwimc Letter 
will observe, that we have deemed it advisable to institute a commission lor the lro * n lil ‘ n P a1, 
superintendence of the ensuing settlement of the district, of Cuttack, and of - K October jsoy. 
the Mehals which were formerly dependent on that district, hut of which v 1 ^ 

the collections have been since committed to the charge of the Agent at 
llidgellee. # 

37<* Were proofs required of the expediency of a local control in the per¬ 
formance of a duly of that nature! the strongest might he drawn from the 
circumstances which led to this arrangement. 


38. Bv sections .0 and 6, Regulation X, 1807, it was enacted, that a settle¬ 
ment should he made with the Zemindars, and other actual proprietors of laud 
in the district of ('lit tack, for the period of lour years from the commencement 
of the current fussily year, and that the jumma which might be assessed on the 
lands in the last year of that settlement, should remain lixed in perpetuity, 
provided that the Zemindars were willing to engage lor the payment of the 
public revenue on those terms, and the arrangement should receive the sanction 
of your Honourable Court. 


8‘J. It was consequently expected, that the Board of Revenue and the Col¬ 
lector would be fully prepared to enter upon the performance of that duty, on 
or before the commencement of the current umlee year (the era of the province 
of Orissa ■ beginning in the month of September lust. 


40. From the proceedings, howexer, above noticed, it will appear, that very 
little progress had been made in compiling the accounts and information which 
were indispensably requisite for the due discharge of the duly in question. 

- 1 These circumstances appeared to us to oppose an insurmountable obstacle 
to the immediate conclusion of the settlement on the principles above stated. 
Impressed, however, with the strongest conviction ol the benefits which would 
be experienced in the district of Cuttack, in common with the rest of the 
country, from rendering the settlement permanent at the earliest practicable 
period of time, it was determined that a settlement should be made in the Zillah 
of Cuttack and the other places above described, lor the period of one year, 
viz. the current umlee year 1216; and that, on the expiration of that period, 
a settlement should be made in that Zillah, &c. for the term of three years, 
and that the assessment, the last year of that term, should remain lixed for 
ever, in case the arrangement should receive the sanction of your Honourable 
Couit. 


42. With the view, also, of guarding against the recurrence of the disappoint 
mentabove'noticcd, and of establishing a more ellicient control over the Collector 
in the discharge of that important duty, a temporary commission was constituted, 
and* invested with all the duties, powers, and authority, which had been 
exercised by the Board of Revenue in the district of Cuttack and its late 
dependencies. 

43. Mr. C. Buller, a member of the Board of Revenue, was at the same time 
appointed Commissioner for the performance of the duty in question. 

B EXTRACT 


* Revenue Consultations, 15th and 29th July, 5th and 19th August, and 2d September, 1808. 
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Revenue Letter 
to Bengal, 

1 February lfil1. 


EXTRACT REVENUE LETTER to BENGAL, 
Dated Ut February 1811. 


Louer from, 2«th October isos. Ear. 15. Deeming the subject of these paragraphs to be 
(Par. ™ to 43) Appointment of a one of considerable importance, both in itself and in its 
Commission to superintend a settle collateral bearings, we think it right to put you fully in 
ment of the district of Cuttack and possession of our sentiments upon their contents. 

of tltc Mchals formerly depemb nt > 

upon it, and an explanation of the l (j. We cannot, but express our surprise and concern at 
causes winch led to that arrangement, the little progress which has been made, as late as Septem¬ 
ber 1 80 S,' in compiling the accounts and information, indispensably requi¬ 
site tor the discharge of that duty which had been imposed on the Board of 
Jte\emir and Collector, bv sections 5 and f> of Regulation X, 1807; nor can 
we overlook the strong insinuation of a charge of remissness against the 
Collector or his piedecessor. 

17. In consequence of this disappointment, you deputed Mr. C. Buller, a 
member of the Board of Revenue, with an Assistant, to superintend the for¬ 
mation of a settlement in the Zillah of Cuttack and its dependencies, fora 
pci foil of one year, and afterwards for a term of three years, proposing that the 
assessment of the last year of that term should remain fixed in perpetuity, in 
the. ease of our sanctioning the arrangement. 

1S. When we find 1 wo Members of the Board of Revenue professing, in 1808, 
their want of knowledge of the boundaries and extent of a province of which 
we came into possession in 1803 ; their ignorance of the quantity of land liable 
to assessment; of its produce and value; of the state and extent of cultivation ; 
of the nature of the tenures by which property is held ; in short, of the rights 
and interests both of Government and the subject; we cannot, in the absence 
of all explanation, reconcile this deficiency of information with an assiduous 
and active discharge of the duties confided to the Board. At the same time, 
we cannot help agreeing in the inference deduced from the fact in the Report 
recorded by Mr. Cox and Mr. Tucker, of the inexpediency of proceeding, 
under such "circumstances, to assess in perpetuity the public demand on the 
province. 

19. In our Revenue Letter, dated 27 th February 1810 (par. 44 to 47), we 
communicated to you our opinion, that it would be premature to introduce the 
permanent, settlement intot.ie Upper Provinces, at so early a period of our con¬ 
nexion with them, and in so impelled a stage of our acquaintance with their 
resources. In proportion as our knowledge of Cuttack is more defect it c than 
of these provinces, our conviction of the unseasonableness of hastily attempting 
such a measure in that Zillah is still more decided. 

20. Before undertaking so arduous a task, as that of irrevocably settling in 
perpetuity the lands of a province, and fixing the demand of Government 
upon those lands in perpetuity, wo have always considered a patient ami labo¬ 
rious scrutiny of individual rights, a careful investigation of local peculiarities, 
together with a minute and detailed survey of the extent, cultivation, and 
productive powers of the territory, as indispensable. By omitting the two first 
of these operations, we should risk falling into errors which could not be re¬ 
nounced without discredit, and in which it might be often dangerous to perse¬ 
vere: and the last (viz. a survey of the lauds), though it be attended with 
considerable trouble and expense, is necessary to a fair and equal assessment, 
while the discoveries of fraudulent concealments or improper alienations result¬ 
ing from it, have in general, we believe, much more than compensated for the 

. additional charge incurred. 

21. It is known to you, that in the management of the Conquered and Ceded 
Territories, which have been annexed to the two subordinate Presidencies, this 
course has been successfully pursued; and if, after the precautions which it 
supposes, we have any thing to regret, it is the precipitation, not the tardiness, 
by which a change of system has been brought about in some districts of the 
Carnatic. 


22. If, 
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22. If, in settling the lands of the Bengal provinces, a particular survey was 
not judged to be necessary, it was because, from long possession, we supposed* 
ourselves (perhaps too hastily) to be thoroughly acquainted with their resources. 


He venue Letter 
to Henpal, 

J February 1SII. 

■> _ 

-^ — ... • 


23. We are not unaware of the strong objections to which the Mahommedan 
revenue system is liable, particularly after being vitiated bv the abuses of a 
Mahratta administration. We know the detail of intricate accounts which it 
involves; the expensive establishments which it occasions; the acts of fraudu¬ 
lent concealment, exactions, and collusion, which it covers; the irksome and 
pernicious.restraints by which it fetters and impedes cultivation; ami duly 
impressed with the w'eight of these objections, we would not embody the plan 
to which they adhere into the permanent economy of our Government. But 
we doubt not of your being fully sensible, that in India sudden innovations are 
to be avoided, and that all changes, however benignant they may be in princi¬ 
ple or salutary in operation, must be cautiously and gradually insinuated among 
a people, with whom established usage holds the place of almost every recom¬ 
mendation to respect. 


24. It may so happen, too, that a fiscal system, which it would he impolitic 
permanently to adopt, will lend itself for a time with advantage botli to our 
present wants and future objects. With a view to imposing a tax in perpetuity 
upon the land, with a proper regard to the contributive power of the landholder 
and the just expectations of Government, it is surely desirable that the latter, 
before fixing the maximum of its demand, should fully explore and ascertain 
the extent and value of those l’esources from which its contributions are to be 
derived ; since, by rating them according to an arbitrary standard or by vague 
conjecture, we could hardly avoid either doing injustice to individuals, or 
making improvident sacrifices on the pari of the public. Ilcnce a Jtyotwar 
system, though in many respects objectionable, lias been found highly useful 
in several districts of* our recently acquired territories, and among others, in 
the provinces of Guzerat, ceded to ns by the Mahratlas, in enabling us to draw 
forth their resources, and to arrive at a knowledge of the full amount of their 
taxable means. 


25. What has been the system, hitherto, of administering the revenues of 
Cuttack, we are not informed, and therefore the last observation may, or 
may not, be applicable to the present state of that province. Our object is 
to impiess upon your mind a sense of the importance w'e attach to the exercise 
ol* caution and circumspection, in the formation of an arrangement which 
involves the credit of Government and the interests of. its subjects, and to a 
certain extent, its competence to supply the present and to provide for future 
exigencies. 

20. Without meaning cither to undervalue the advantages of the permanent 
settlement of the Bengal provinces, or to desert the principle on which it was 
formed, it cannot, have escaped your attention, that it. has some practical incon¬ 
veniences ; inconveniences which are more felt in India than they would be in 
any other country, under the same or a similar arrangement. 

27. The objects of that settlement were to confer upon the different orders 
of the community a security of property, which they never before enjoyed; to 
protect the landholders from arbitrary and oppressive demands on the part of 
Government; to relieve the proprietors of small estates from the tyranny of the 
powerful Zemindars ; and to free the whole body of* merchants and manufactu¬ 
rers, and all the lower orders of the people, from the heavy impositions to 
which they have been long subjected. 

28. For the attainment of these objects, the East-India Company, in its 
capacity of Dewan of these provinces, set an example of equity and moderation, 
by noj, only repealing such imposts as were oppressive in their nature, but by 
fixing in perpetuity its demands upon the lands. 

29. One inconvenience of an arrangement of this kind was foreseen at the 
time when the decennial settlement was framed ; and the same inconvenience 
would have occurred, under a similar arrangement, in any country. It was 
obvious, that from the circumstance of some estates being more improvable 
than others, a permanent assessment of the land must, in course of time, become 

unequal. 
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Revenue Letter unequal. But it was wisely deemed preferable to encounter the inconvenience 
to Bengal, 'of ultimate inequality, rather than, by arresting improvement, to keep the 
J February 1811 . whole class of' landholders in a state of lasting poverty and depression. 

30. It is more problematical, whether the interests of Government iVere 
equally consulted in this measure with those of the subject. These interests, 
when properly understood, we are well aware never can be at variance: but 
the want of just perceptions upon their true nature and affinities, sometimes 
makes it necessary to treat them as if they were governed by separate and 
distinct rules; and in all circumstances, political institutions, it must be 
admitted, ought to have a reference to the peculiar habits and prejudices of 
the people for whom they are intended, as well as to the generally acknow¬ 
ledged laws of utility. 

31. From the depreciation which has taken place in the value of money in 
the course of the last twenty-five years, (another inconvenience which is not 
peculiar to India), we find that our supplies, instead of growing with the 
demand upon them, arc decreasing almost in the inverse ratio of the multipli¬ 
cation of our wants. 

3 1 2. It was, indeed, imagined at the period of the establishment of the 
Bengal settlement, that in proportion as the effects naturally to be expected 
from an enlarged and liberal policy were developed, in proportion as the land 
was improved, activity given to commerce, and as the people were enriched, 
our Government would be able, by means of taxation on the necessaries and 
luxuries of life, not only to indemnify itself for the sacrifices it had made, and 
for any contingent loss which it might sustain from the depreciation of money, 
but that our revenues might be made to advance in equal proportions with the 
prosperity of the country, and that both would go on flourishing in rapid pro¬ 
gression. We arc afraid, however, that this calculation was rather too san¬ 
guine, ami that it was formed without sufficient attention to those local pecu¬ 
liarities, by which the hopes founded upon it might be disappointed. But 
supposing that in Bengal our expectations had been realised to their full extent, 
it would not follow, that a plan of settlement, which had succeeded in a 
country of which we had been from twenty to thirty years in possession, was 
equally applicable to provinces which have lately devolved under our authority. 

33. It is not foreign to the subject brought under our consideration, in the 
paragraphs of your letter above referred to, shortly to glance at those circum¬ 
stances in the state of India which tend to obstruct the improvement of the 
public revenue, by means of taxation on objects different from the land ; and a 
little reflection, even upon things with which we are most familiar, sometimes 
leads to good practical results. 

31-. Consumable commodities have generally, after the land, been reckoned 
among the fairest objects of taxation. Imposts of this description, though 
more difficult of collection than a land-tax, do not. so directly invade the 
sources of reproduction. But it is only amongst a luxurious people that, without 
becoming oppressive to the individual and highly pernicious to the interests of 
the community at large, their produce can be rendered very considerable. 

35. That such a system of taxation has been successfully adopted in England, 
is admitted; but it will not therefore follow, that the introduction of it in 
India will be attended with equal advantage. The experiment, as far as it has 
gone, confirms the truth of this observation ; and for the grounds of it we 
have only to consider the difference in the slate of the two countries, and the 
peculiar habits, customs, and prejudices of the natives of India, with reference 
to the established principles of political economy. 

3G. 'Without, however, renouncing the benefit of a system of taxation, 
which may, to a certain degree, be productive, it cannot be denied, that our 
territorial revenues constitute the principal stay of our Government; that the 
revenue arising from the land, being that mode of contribution to which the 
natives have been most accustomed, has fewer prejudices to encounter than 
any other which could be resorted to; and that, in assessing its amount to 
perpetuity, the reflection ought to be always present to our minds, that we are 
imposing bounds to the demands of the state, ignorant of the future extent of 
the public exigencies. 


87. Whether 
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37. Whether the considerations to which we have been adverting ought to 
have any other effect upon our financial administration, than merely to incul¬ 
cate a prudent and cautious application to our newly acquired territories of 
tife principles of the permanent, settlement, as established in the Bengal pro¬ 
vinces, is an important and difficult question ; nor do we feel ourselves compe¬ 
tent to offer any suggestions on this subject which appear free from objection. 


Revenue Letter 
to Ruijjal. 

1 February lull. 


38. In stating our sense of the inconveniences which have boon felt in the 
existing settlement of the Bengal provinces, our object is to prevent, as far as 
possible,'the recurrence of similar inconveniences in Cuttack, by considering 
that, when the assessment, of a province has once been fixed in perpetuity, the 
faith of Government is irrevocably pledged to the maintenance of it ; that no 
inhanccmcnt of its amount can afterwards take place to meet the exigencies 
of the state, however great; and, on the other hand, that casualties mav 
occur, to prevent the complete realization of its amount, whilst a resort to Hie 
other modes of taxation, adverted to in the preceding paragraphs, affords but 
little prospect of additional resource. Considering, also, the other observa¬ 
tions connected with this subject into which we have entered, we are persuaded 
that every precaution will be adopted by you, in 1‘orming the settlement of 
Cuttack, with an ultimate view to its permanency, that the importance of the 
measyire and our remarks suggest. 


39. At present, however, we deem it expedient to direct, that no settlement 
shall be declared permanent, in Cuttack or any other of our provinces, till 
the whole proceedings preparatory to it have been submitted to us, and till 
your resolutions upon these proceedings have received our sanction and con¬ 
currence. 


40. As so little appears to be known of the actual state of Cuttack, we 
approve of your having deputed Air. C. Bullcr, one of the Members of the 
Board of Revenue, with Air. G. Warde as an Assistant, with full powers ami 
authority to act as a Commission to superintend a tnnporcin / settlement of the 
province; and wc trust that the information which will be obtained by the 
Commission, in the execution of this important trust, will enable you, at 
some future and not very distant period, to proceed to a permanent settle¬ 
ment of the land revenues of that district, on principles mutually advantageous 
to Government and the landholders. 


EXTRACT REVENUE LETTER to BENGAL, 

Dated. 27 th November, 1811. 

Par 2. Our attention has been particularly directed, bv your late dispatches Revenue Li tter 
in the Revenue department, to a consideration of the question of the expo- J" 1 ? , '? fr “i RI , 

diency of extending the permanent settlement, as established in Bengal, to * ov<m ,Lr 

the Upper Provinces and Cuttack. The question is of such importance, when 
viewed in reference to the character, the stability, and permanent resources of 
our Government, on the one hand, and to the rights ami legitimate interests 
ol all classes of our subjects, on the other, that a hasty.decision upon it would 
be equally impolitic and unsafe. We shall not, therefore, give an opinion now 
upon the system of administration which it may eventually be proper to intro¬ 
duce into those provinces, the revenues of which have not been definitively 
fixed, intending, at an early period, to convey to you our sentiments fully 
upon the subject. 

3. I be object of the present dispatch is to caution you, in the most pointed 
maytiei, against pledging us to the extension of the Bengal fixed assessment to 
our newly acquired territories. We arc aware of your resolution, not to declare 
any si tt lemeut permanent till it has obtained our sanction and approbation. 

It is not, however, without anxiety, that we have learned from your late dis¬ 
patches lhat a triennial lease has been concluded in the Upper Provinces, 
which expire*., we believe, in the course of April 1812, whereby the assess¬ 
ment in the third year of the lease has been declared by you to be permanent, 
provided that wc shall confirm the terms of settlement, because this arrange- 

C merit 
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Revenue Letter 
to Uciigul, 

S7 November 1K11. 


icwit may have excited an expectation, on the part of the natives, which we 
are not by any means prepared to satisfy. 

4. We have perused with attention the report of the Commissioners in the 
Upper Provinces, dated 13th. April, ISOS, which only reached us in September 
last; and the impression which we have received from it is, that the proposed 
final settlement of the revenues of these territories would be premature, sup¬ 
posing the arrangement otherwise to be completely unexceptionable. It would 
be attended ultimately with a large sacrifice of revenue; and we arc by no 
means sufficiently acquainted, cither with the resources of the country, or with 
the rights and ancient customs of the different classes of landholders, to ven¬ 
ture upon a.stop of so much importance, and in its nature irrevocable. Whether 
the measure may be eligible at a future period, and what modifications it may 
be prudent to apply to if, are questions which will remain open for discussion*. 
In the mean time, you are directed to continue to administer the revenues of 
these pro\ irices under a renewed lease for a term not exceeding five years. 


EXTRACT BENGAL REVENUE CONSULTATIONS, 

The 2U//i June , ISOS. 


Report of the Hoard of Commissioners in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces , 

dated Vith April, ISOS. 

To the Right Honourable Lord Minto, Governor-General in Council, 

Port William. 

My Lord : 

Report Board ■ j. Your Lordship has been apprised, that the late Commission, of which we 
° 1 a*ApriMnos f ^ ie honour to be constituted Members, was employed, from the com. 
^ j mencemeiit of November last, in visiting the different districts of the Ceded 
and Conquered Territory, for the purpose of superintending the lormation of 
the settlement, under the provisions contained in Regulation X. of 1807- 

2 . Unequal as we consider ourselves to (lie duty, we should have had great 
satisfaction in reporting to your Lordship in Council the completion of it; but 
although it has not been our good fortune to see the work brought to a success¬ 
ful termination, it is still incumbent upon us to submit to Government, all the 
little information which we have had an opportunity of collecting, during the 
time that we were employed on this particular service. 

3. At an early period it became evident to 11 s, that we should not be able 
to superintend the formation of the settlement in person, throughout the several 
districts of the Ceded and Conquered Territory. It was scarcely possible to 
traverse this extensive country within the season which admits of travelling in 
tents; while to form the assessment on the spot, and to obtain engagements 
from the numerous Malguzars, several months must have been dedicated to 
the business of a single district. It became necessary, therefore, to commit 
the execution of this duty to the local officers, and to direct our attention to 
those general objects, on which wc could hope to employ ourselves with more 
elfect. 


4. From a tour through the country, we could still anticipate some benefit to 
the public service. With a view to the question of a permanent settlement, it 
was desirable that we should be enabled to form, from actual observation, a 
general idea of the state of cultivation in the different districts, and of the 
means which the country possessed of future improvement. 

5. It was desirable that we should have personal communication with the 
Collectors, in order that we might have an opportunity of observing in \\’hat 
manner the public business was conducted, and that the necessity for a volu¬ 
minous correspondence might, as far as possible, be obviated. Questions had 
arisen on the proper construction and application of the Regulations ■, particular 
instructions became necessary for the purpose of preserving unitoinni) of pro¬ 
ceeding in concluding the settlement; and eases were likely to occur, which 
would require much explanation from the local officers, to enable us to form a 
correct judgment on them. 


6. It 
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6 . It was desirable, at the same time, that we should visit the diflerent dis* 'Import Bonr<l 

tricts, in order that we miglit be enabled to judge, in some manner, how far the ° 1*3 
Tehsildars, Canongoes, and other native officers, were qualified lor their respec- v ' j 

tive* situations, and how far the offices of Tehsildar and Canongoc could be 

considered necessary or useful. We also wished that individuals, who might 
have reason to complain of the conduct of those officers, should have ready 
access to us, without being compelled to travel to a distant part of the country. 

Wu must observe in this place (and wo do it with great satisfaction), that 
throughout our tour few complaints were preferred to us against the Tehsil¬ 
dars, who have of late become the objects of such severe reprobation. But 
we shall have occasion to submit to your Lordship in Council some general 
remarks on the office of Tehsildar in a subsequent part of this address. 

7 . Another object of our tour was to obtain a personal knowledge of the 
principal landholders, to ascertain their character and disposition towards our 
Government, to conciliate their good will, and to endeavour to inspire them 
with confidence in our national justice and good faith. 

ETAWAH. 

Jumma of 1210 .Sicca Rupees 25,S2,000 


1211 .2/5,.0(5,IKK) 

1212 .2.0,82,000 

121 ii .2/5,21,000 

1214 .2.0,.01,000 

121/5 .2/5,4(5,000 


8 . Early in the month of November wc proceeded to the district of Etawah, 
and have since had the honour of submitting to your Lordship in Council a 
particular account, of the assessment of that, district, as formed by the Acting 
Collector, Mr. Salmon. 

9 . From this account it will appear, that a net increase of revenue may he 
expected at the ensuing settlement, to the amount of about 4/5,000 rupees; 
and we have reason to believe that the assessment will still be moderate, as we 
bad occasion to observe in our letter to Government of the 2 d of February last. 

10 . In observing moderation in the assessment, the Acting Collector not. 
only, wc think, manifested a just regard to the situation and claims of the 
landholders and peasantry, and to the general interests of the country, but he 
acted in conformity with what we believed to be your Lordship’s intentions 
and wishes, and upon considerations which appear to us as much the dictates 
of policy as of justice. It is scarcely possible, in any case, to separate the 
interests of the Government and of its subjects; but in this country, where 
the ruling power assumes so large a portion of the produce of the soil, and 
where it is in reality in the situation of the landlord, the identification of inte¬ 
rest is more clear and decided. The country is an immense estate, and the 
Government have an immediate interest in encouraging the labours of the pea¬ 
santry, in aiding the industry of its numerous tenants, and in promoting gene¬ 
rally the agricultural prosperity of its extensive possessions. 

11. Nor do we mention, as matter of reproach, that the land tax bears so 
considerable a proportion to the produce of the soil. Wc found the tax esta¬ 
blished by the Government which preceded us, the people were familiarized 
to it, and whatever objection the system may be liable to in theory, it would 
be extremely difficult to find other sources of revenue which could be substi¬ 
tuted with advantage. An v innovation in an established system of taxation is 
usually productive of inconvenience; but in this country the capital is so small, 
when compared with the extent of territory and the population, that few proper 
objects of taxation present themselves. We have succeeded, it is true, in 
drawing a large revenue from the monopoly of salt and opium in the Lower 
Provinces; and notwithstanding the clamour which lias so often been excited 
against monopolies, those t-ixes may, we think, be defended upon just prin¬ 
ciples. In this rema.k we can by no means comprehend the salt monopoly 
which was attempted 111 the Ceded Provinces. It can answer no useful purpose 
to comment upon past miscarriages; and the hasty manner in which the mea¬ 
sure was abandoned, sufficiently shews that it was undertaken without due con¬ 
sideration. 


12 . We 
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Report Hoard Wc have haii little success in our attempts to introduce customs and 

i Cfiiiimis.suHors, cxt .j se d u tics, upon the footing on which those taxes have been established in 
is pri ho. . ^ jr,| r() p ( ». The consumption of* valuable produce and expensive manufactures is 
v too confined to admit ofsuch taxes becomihg productive; and the comparatively 

.small number of persons who consume articles of luxury being dispersed over 
a great extent of country, the expense of collecting excise duties must neccs-. 
sarily he high, and disproportioned to the produce. 

] .t. It would be necessary, also, to intrust the collection of them to the lower 
order of the native servants, upon whose fidelity and forbearance little dependence 
can he placed. Jmesied, as they must be, with a certain degree of authority, 
and placed beyond the reach of any efficient control, it is lobe apprehended 
that they would often oppress the people with impunity, at the same time that 
they piactised frauds upon the Government with little risk of detection. 


I I-. These, remarks may, perhaps, he considered out of place; but if there 
were any fair alternative, if any other proper object of taxation presented itself, 
or if the situation of the Government admitted of a sacrifice of the public 
revenue, it might have been proper, on our part, to adopt a more liberal 
standard of assessment than that which we deemed it our duty to prescribe to 
the Collectors. We diieeted those officers to assume generally the rate often 
per cent, as the allowance to be made for the income or profit of'the landholder; 
this standard having been adopted at. the formation of the settlement in the 
Lower i’rounees, and having been indirectly recognized in the Regulations of 
ISO.'. 1 and ISO.'), which provide for the payment of nanhar to the Zemindars. In 
addition to the proprietory income often per cent., we authorised the Collectors 
to grant some small allowance, in particular cases, to tie fray the charge oi col¬ 
lecting the rents of the landholder, where the expense was likely to be dispro¬ 
portionate to his means. 


1.7. As we do not pretend to a knowledge of agriculture, wc regret that it 
will not be in our power to submit to your Lordship in Council all the infor¬ 
mation which we could have wished, regarding the present state of the country, 
its husbandry, produce, the quality of tiie soil, and its means of future improve¬ 
ment. We must confine ourselves to general observations on this subject; and 
wc shall more frequently refer to the authority of the local officers, without 
hazarding an opinion of our own. 

Hi. The district of Etawali is described by the Acting Collector, Mr. Salmon, 
in his letter to the Hoard of C'otnniis'.iouors of the 28th October last ; and as 
that gentleman resided in the district during several >ears, he had full oppor¬ 
tunity of becoming intimately acquainted w itii it. 

17 . The district is represented by him as being thinly inhabited ; and al¬ 
though he does not admit that it contains much arable land which is not already 
in a state of cultivation, he is of opinion that the country is capable of great 
improvement, by the introduction of a better husbandry, and by the cultivation 
of more valuable articles of produce. 

IS. The statistical accounts furnished by the Tehsildars, under our orders of 
the .7th August last, corroborate Mr. Salmon's opinion, with respect to there 
being only a small quantity of arable land ill present abandoned, and w e cannot 
therefore venture to oppose our own observation to such authority. \l itliout 
moie knowledge than we possess, it is impossible to judge accurately ot the 
nature and capacity of the soil: but the most cursory observation will shew, 
that the district contains extensive tracts of waste land ; and although it may 
nut have been found practicable to produce a crop from it under the ordinary 
course of husbandry prevailing at present, we cannot think it is altogether 
incapable of tillage. 

1 

1J). While the population of the country is so limited, when compared with 
the extent of its aiea; while it remains destitute of capital, and little encou¬ 
ragement is held out to industry and enterprize; it is presumable that the best 
land will be brought into cultivation. Ihit if we can suppose the existence of 
good government, protection from foreign invasion, domestic tranquility and 
security, the increase of opulence among the people, the improvement of the 
art of husbandry, and the gradual advance of population, it cannot, we think, 

admit 
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admit of a doubt, that much of the land which is now abandoned and. waste in ' Report Board 
Etawah may be made to reward the labours of the husbandmen. In other of Coinminionm, 
words, it appears to us that land which might not produce a crop, when de- 13 A P ri * 1SoR - 
pe ft ding entirely upon the course of the seasons, may, by the application of ^ 

greater labour, by the introduction of artificial means of husbandry, irrigation, 
the use of manure, &c. be rendered productive to the proprietor. 

20. Nor is it of importance to enquire, whether the increase of cuUhution 
must be preceded by an increase of" population. In general, cultivation and 
population will advance together; and promoting each other reciprocally, it is 
scarcely possible to deduce the augmentation of either as a mere consequence. 

21. The inhabitants of Etawah are represented by Mr. Salmon as being indi¬ 
gent, and rather warlike than agricultural, while the incursions of a foreign 
enemy, internal commotions, and a series of unfavourable seasons, have prevented 
or checked those advances towards a greater state of prosperity, which might 
otherwise have been expected. 

22. The jumma at the last settlement is supposed to have been equally 
assessed, with some exceptions, and the income of the landholders is computed 
to have been in general rather below ten per cent. The more considerable 
Talookdars appear to have been most favoured at the former settlements; but 
in forming the present assessment, the Acting Collector has endeavoured, as 
much as possible, to equalize the jumma. That gentleman, however, seems to 
entertain an opinion, that it may be necessary to grant a higher per centage in 
the large estates, on account of the income and charges of the proprietor. But 
although we acquiesced in the propriety of the assessment proposed by him in 
the particular instance which gave rise to the remark, it did not appear to us, 
that such a distinction ought universally to be observed: on the contrary, at 
the formation ol‘ the settlement in Bengal, it was, we believe, considered neces¬ 
sary to grant a larger allowance for the charge of collecting the rents in the 
smaller estates. No general rate will be established, since the charges of col¬ 
lection must bear a different proportion to the rents in different places, according 
to local circumstances; and as the allowance made for the proprietor's income 
and expenses seldom exceeded ten per cent, in the aggregate, it became un¬ 
necessary for us to prescribe any particular rule for the guidance of the 
Collector. 

23. Mr. Salmon is adverse to the plan of a russud, or progressively increasing 
jumma, on the ground that it would operate to discourage industry ; and a-, 
several of the Collectors appeared to entertain the same apprehension, we did 
not urge the measure in any instance in which it was objected to. 

24. Had circumstances, however, appeared to us to admit of the settlement, 
being declared permanent, we should have insisted upon the adoption of a 
russud jumma in those estates which are capable of great improvement; for 
otherwise the assessment in a few years would have become altogether unequal. 

The proprietors of estates containing much uncultivated land would have pos¬ 
sessed the means of' ruining their neighbours, whose estates were fully assessed, 
by inducing the* Ryots to quit such estates, for the purpose of undertaking the 
cultivation of waste lands at a low rent; the public revenue would, in conse¬ 
quence, become less secure in particular instances; and Government would nut 
have obtained, generally, that participation in the produce of the country, which 
is considered to he its just due. 

25. Mr. Salmon is of opinion, that the ensuing settlement ought not to be 
rendered permanent; and his objections to the plan of a permanent settlement 
are founded chiefly upon the situation and circumstances of the landholders, 
their property, their disputes for the proprietory right, the dispossession of 
many of the Zemindars, the delays of justice in determining contested claims, 

&c. &c. 

26. We concur in opinion with that gentleman, that a permanent se’tlcment 
would be unseasonable in the district of Etawah ; but as wc propose to submit 
our sentiments to your Lordship in Council on that important question, after 
a review shall have been taken of the state of the country, it is unne cessary for 
us to offer any observations on the subject in this place. ‘ 

•' D 


27. The 
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I<v|iiii't Hoard 
it' Cummi.v-ioniM'h, 
I". April ISOS. 


.37. The Acting Collector proposed, that the settlement should be concluded 
for a period of ten years, in preference to the plan of settlement prescribed by 
Regulation X of 1807» but in our letter to Government of the Mist October 
we observed, that the arguments urged by •Mr. Salmon did not appear to us? to 
be of sufficient weight, to induce us to recommend to your Lordship in Council 
that the existing Regulations, and the arrangements which had been made pre- 
pa ratorv to the ensuing settlement, should be new modelled or altogether 
superseded. A decennial settlement could not now be adopted, without a 
breach of faith on the one hand, or a total disregard to the situation qnd claims 
of the landholders on the other. The regulations and the resolutions of Go¬ 
vernment, of the 20th November, require that the ensuing settlement in the 
Ceded Provinces shall be concluded with the Farmers who engaged at the two 
first triennial settlements; and they could not now be excluded, merely because 
the term of the lease w r as extended, without manifest injustice. To extend 
their leases, however, beyond the term of four years, to the exclusiou of the 
Zemindars, would neither be just towards these persons, nor consistent with 
the policy which we have pursued, in all practicable cases, of giving the imme¬ 
diate management of the lands to those who have a permanent interest in them. 
Other objections might be urged to Mr. Salmon’s plan of a decennial settle¬ 
ment, the want of information to render it more equal, &c. &c.; but the 
objection which we have noticed appears to us to be conclusive against ft. 


28. In the district of Etawah, and indeed in almost every district throughout 
the provinces, various questions have arisen, regarding the proprietory right 
of' the landholders, and the claims of different individuals to be admitted to 
enter into engagements with Government at the formation of the ensuing 
settlement. 


29. It is much to be regretted, that the Regulations do not provide clear 
and precise rules for determining the questions which have occurred ; and 
until they are revised, we cannot perceive how they can be applied generally, 
without the danger of much private injury and much public mischief. 

30. On those parts of the Regulations which have given rise to the discor¬ 
dant claims of the landholders and farmers, we had the honour to submit our 
sentiments to Government, under date the 28th October last, and your Lord- 
ship in Council w'as pleased to approve of our construction of the rules under 
which the claims of the parties are severally maintained. 

31. In our letter of the 17 th November, we had occasion to solicit your 
Lordship’s orders upon a question which had arisen, under Clause 7» Section 
53, Regulation XXVII, 1803, and Section 10 , Regulation IX, 1805 ; but the 
orders communicated to us by Mr. Secretary Dowdeswell, in reply, not appear¬ 
ing to us to embrace the particular case which we had in view, we again 
addressed your Lordship on the subject, under date the 13th January. 

32. The object of our reference was to ascertain, whether the superior Ta- 
iookdars or the village Zemindars were to be recognized as the proprietors of 
the soil; and what circumstances should be admitted by us to constitute a 
right, on the part of the latter, to be separated from the authority of the supe¬ 
rior Talookdars. 

33. The question is quite distinct from that which has arisen between the 
landholders (whether Talookdars or Zemindars) and the farmers, although 
both questions may, in the Conquered Provinces, become the source of much 
embarrassment. 

31. The terms of the Regulations applicable to the claims of the village Ze¬ 
mindars arc vague and indefinite : but upon the determination of the question 
the right of property, in a large portion of our new territory, essentially 
depends; and if the Regulations can be considered to require the absolute 
emancipation of those persons from the authority of the superior Talookdars, 
any immediate attempt to enforce them might, we fear, endanger the public 
tranquillity. We are apprehensive, too, that the rule which directs that the 
Zemindars be admitted to engage under the second triennial settlement, to the 
exclusion of the farmers aj; present in possession, could not be enforced through¬ 
out the Conquered Districts, without equal danger of mischief. 


35. In 
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Report Hoard 
Commissioners, 


35. Ill our letter of the 17 th November, we had occasion to notice that great 
difficulty ami inconvenience were experienced from the minute subdivision ' of Commission*! 
of landed property, and that the frequent disputes which take place in conse- v 13 Apnl 1808 
qucnce among the numerous Putteedqrs, or sharers, were liable to impede the 
collection of the revenue and to create public disorder. 


• 30. It was expected, probably, that the rule contained in Regulation VI, 
1807 , would provide effectually for the security of the revenue; but even 
with this limited view it has not answered the end proposed, and it has no 
effect whatever in preventing contests among the sharcis, or the disorders 
which such contests are liable to produce. 

37 . The Regulation merely provides against the subdivision of estates, as far 
as regards the public assessment. The lands must yield a revenue to Govern¬ 
ment of at least 500 rupees per annum, or they cannot be admitted upon the 
public rental as a distinct estate ; but the same lands may, in the course of 
inheritance, or by gift, sale, or otherwise, become the joint property of many 
individuals, and be held, in reality, as separate estates by the copartners. 


38. It becomes, in this case, a question with whom the settlement should 
be made. 


39 . ft sometimes happens that there are from ten to fifty Puttcedars, or 
sharers,* in a single village. To assess the portion of each individual sepa¬ 
rately, would be contrary to the Regulations, and the public revenue would 
not be secure if the whole estate were not held responsible for it. 

40. To collect from the sharers individually, under a general engagement, 
would be extremely difficult, and in some cases it would be impracticable. 

41. If, as an alternative, the parties be required to select a representative 
or manager, who shall be immediately responsible to Government, much indi¬ 
vidual injury may be suffered. The manager may misappropriate the rents 
which he collects, and the whole estate be sold to make good his embezzle¬ 
ment • or the inferior sharers may withhold their rents, and the Collector 
must, in the same manner, dispose of the whole estate in satisfaction of the 
public demand, without enquiring in what quarter the default actually took 
place. This summary proceeding is become necessary; but the unfortunate 
Puttecdar, who has regularly paid his proportion of the public demand, cannot 
understand it. It is not possible to satisfy him, that no distinction can be 
made between the parties, and that his little property can, with justice, be made 
answerable for the debts of another. 


42. In our correspondence with the Collectors, and particularly in our letter 
to the Collector of Etawah, a copy of which was submitted to your Lordship 
in Council, under date the 2 d of February, we gave such general instructions 
to those officers, with respect to the manner of forming the settlement witli the 
Putteedars, as appeared to us best calculated to obviate the inconvenience which 
isexpericnced from the minute subdivision of landed property; but to prevent 
all the ill consequences which arc to be apprehended, an alteration in the exist¬ 
ing law is, in our opinion, become necessary. 

43. The question has been examined by a gentleman (Mr. Stuart of Benares) 
who is much better qualified than ourselves to give a just view of it; and as 
his sentiments will, we understand, be submitted publicly to your Lordship in 
Council, the opinions which we may hazard will either be corroborated by high 
authority, or experience an opposition, which will greatly diminish our own 
confidence in them. 


44. Regulation XI. of 1793, which superseded a long-established usage in 
favour of primogeniture, has, we think, been attended with many ill conse- 

f iuences; and this, among numerous instances, is calculated to shew the impo- 
icy of hasty innovations. 

45. The 

* This is a very moderate number for a Hindoo family. “ If we only suppose each couple of 
“ our ancestors to have left, one with another, two children, and each of these children, on an 
“ average, to have left two more (and .without such a supposition the human species must he 
“ daily diminishing), we shall find, that all of us huve now subsisting near two hundred and 
“ seventy millions of kindred in the fifteenth degree."— ISlackitonc. 
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Ili'lton Hoard 45. The Mahommedan government, in regulating the succession to zemin- 

»r r'oiiiiiHMioiH’rii, ‘dairies, were in the practice of* conferring the inheritance on a single individual 
iji April isoh^ of the family; and in establishing a usage adverse to the principles of their 
law, they were, no doubt, influenced by. the motives of public conveniency. 

<!(>. The pride of families and the feudal system produced in Europe the 
law in favour of primogeniture; but even in the countries of Europe, where 
the land-tax does not bear so large a proportion to the produce as it does in 
Hindustan, the minute subdivision of real property must have occasioned 
inconvenience, and the law, unjust as it may appear in principle, was founded 
upon public considerations. It was essential to the existence of the system 
under which it originated, and it seems to have been equally necessary under 
the system adopted by the Mahommedans in this country, for drawing their 
cvenuc almost exclusively from the land. 

47. The l*utteedars, the Hindoos in particular, might no doubt consider 
such a‘ law as operating partially anil unjustly ; but wc cannot perceive that 
the interests of the individuals themselves are at all consulted, by constituting 
innumerable small estates, which do not afford a subsistence to the proprietors. 

48. Nor is it at all inconsistent with the ideas and-practice of the Hindoos, to 
lookup to the head of the family for protection and maintenance; and if by 
investing that head with the guardianship and control of the common stock, 
the feuds which sometimes prevail among them can be prevented, the appre¬ 
hension of infringing a useless right ought not, in our opinion, to be allowed 
to operate for a moment. 

4f). Wc should be sorry to be suspected of treating the rights of others with 
levity ; but the property which is liable to become the source of mischief to 
the proprietor himself, cannot be considered a possession which ought to be 
respected with too scrupulous a forbearance. 

50. We have not, indeed, been able to discover, in the course of our 
enquiries, that the inferior Zemindars enjoyed, under the native government, 
the rights of proprietors. They appear to us to have been tenants of supe¬ 
rior landlords j or tenants of the Government itself, in its character of land¬ 
lord, in instances where the lands were committed to the immediate manage¬ 
ment of its own officers. Some of the more powerful Rajahs and Zemindars 
enjoyed, probably, all the rights of property in the land, as far as such rights 
can be enjoyed under a despotic government, and exercised also extensive 
powers as officers of the state : but this species of independence, which favour 
might bestow or which power might establish, is scarcely, we think, to be 
referred to any acknowledged principle in Government, that the possession of 
kind conferred certain determinate rights. 

51. We should display our own deficiencies, aud should exceed the limits 
which we arc compelled to prescribe to ourselves, if wc attempted to discuss 
at large the nature of the tenures in this country, or to trace the principles and 
practice which obtained under its native rulers. When a government is despotic 
and is liable to frequent revolutions, fixed principles and uniform practice are 
not always to be found. But the system of our predecessors has been con¬ 
demned in too indiscriminate a manner, and we may still, perhaps, borrow 
from their experience with the prospect of advantage. 

52. It cannot become a question, that two orders of landholders should be 
recognized in the same estate, and Government must ultimately decide, 
whether the superior Taiookdars or the village Zemindars are to be acknow¬ 
ledged as the actual proprietors of the soil. 

53. In our letter of the 17 th November, we observed that we could not 
undertake to trace the origin of the larger talooks. They may have (.risen 
gradually, in the course of inheritance. The industry or good fortune of a 
family may have invested them with extensive possessions, or they may have 
been acquired by means less honourable ; by favour or violence, by fraud or by 
intrigue. 

54. If, however, the Taiookdars were found by us in the possession of cer¬ 
tain rights, and the exercise of those rights be not incompatible with the public 

safety 
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safety, we can perceive no substantial reason for inquiring with too scrutiniz¬ 
ing a spirit into their origin ; and still less can we admit, that such rights ought 
hastily to be infringed. 

55 . A mere name cannot be deemed sufficient to convey a property. If the 
village Zemindars enjoyed no other right than that of occupying; if their pos¬ 
session was attended with no other benefit than the privilege of tilling the soil, 
on such conditions as the superior landlord or the officers of Government might 
prescribe; to call them proprietors of the land is, we think, to misapply terms, 
and to embarrass ourselves with adverse claims, merely because we have made 
such misapplications, and is neither necessary nor judicious. 


Hcport Board 
of ('onunissioniTS, 
IS April 1808. 


5 (i. Instances, -we believe, might be adduced, of the village Zemindars 
being allowed by the superior landlord to receive a russoom, or small contri¬ 
bution, from the under tenants, even when they were not in the actual occu-. 
pancy of the land, and to disregard entirely the evidence of their possessing an 
acknowledged interest in their soil would be unjust. We are apprehensive, 

' however, that the value of the interest depended upon the arbitrary will of the 
landlord, and that, in the sense in which wc are accustomed to apply the terms, 
the village Zemindars can never be considered to have enjoyed the rights of 
proprietors of the soil. All those privileges and benefits which they can he 
supposed to have enjoyed will, we hope, be secured to them} and it appears to 
us that this may be effected, without attempting to constitute them the proprie¬ 
tors of separate and independant estates. 


57 . If the pretensions of the inferior Zemindars be maintained upon the 
ground of expediency, the question must be met in a different manner. But 
without knowing that this ground is likely to be taken, wc shall content our¬ 
selves with observing, that it is not apparent to us that the public revenue will 
be best secured by constituting an infinite number of small estates; that eco¬ 
nomy is rarely attained by multiplying agents ; that the means of preserving 
the police of the country will not, we think, be promoted by displacing a class 
of men, who heretofore bore authority and commanded ready obedience 
throughout their extensive possessions; that the allegiance of our new subjects 
will not be best secured by an attempt to crush their chiefs, to destroy all dis¬ 
tinctions of rank, to root out every thing that was respectable, and to reduce 
all to one common level of indigence or scanty mediocrity ; and finally, that 
the happiness of the tenantry themselves will not be best consulted, by taking 
them out of their natural sphere and sending them to our courts of justice, 
whose rules and practices are unknown to them, to litigate claims of little value, 
to perpetuate family feuds, and to sow the seeds of public disorder. 


58. The disposition of landed property which our Regulations have a ten¬ 
dency to establish, appears to us to have an injurious effect, in diminishing the 
effective labour of the country. 


59. The natives are so attached to landed possessions, and so little disposed 
to move out of the track which their forefathers pursued before them, that the 
individual who inherits a pittance of land, scarcely affording a subsistence, will 
seldom think of resorting to any other occupation. He lives in poverty be¬ 
cause he was born a Zemindar, or because he was one of a numerous family, 
and his labour is in a great measure lost to the state. 

60 . The population, moreover, becomes unequally distributed through the 
country. 


- 61. Notwithstanding the increase which may take place in particular fami¬ 

lies, the various members of it usually adhere to the spot; and although their 
hereditary possessions may no longer be capable of affording a comfortable sub¬ 
sistence to their increased number, they scarcely quit them, to resort to lands 
which nave been abandoned in consequence of a want of labour to cultivate. 

02. In some of the districts, in the province of Bundlecund especially, this 
. inconvenience appears to be remedied, in a certain degree, by the practice 
which prevails of cultivating the lands under py-khoost tenures. 

_ 03. In that province, when the lands of a particular village are fully cul¬ 
tivated, or the assessment is found to be oppressively high, it is common for 

E some 
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.some of the village Zemindars to undertake to cultivate the lands of their 
neighbours; and i'or this purpose they remove for a time their cattle and im¬ 
plements of husbandry to other spots. But this practice only mitigates an evil. 
The country would probably be better cultivated by those who are in the im¬ 
mediate occupancy of the soil; and it appears to us essential, that any part of 
our system which may have a tendency to create an unequal distribution of 
labour should, as far as possible, be corrected. 

G4. Your Lordship will have observed, from our correspondence with the 
Acting Collector of Etawah, that great difficulty is experienced «in obtaining 
responsible security from the landholders; and although we suggested to the 
Collector-such precautions as appeared to us best calculated to prevent a failure 
of the revenue, we cannot flatter ourselves that any cffectual’provision has been 
made for its security. 

t»5. Jt has been much the practice for the inferior Zemindars to become re¬ 
ciprocally responsible for each other: but, in this case. Government do uot 
obtain the pledge of any new or independent capital, which could be had re¬ 
course to in the event of any extensive failure of the crops; and this kind of* 
security (zunjecry, as it is called) has in general, we believe, been found merely 
nominal. 

tiG. In other instances, the superior Talookdars and the Canongocs have 
been in the habit of becoming the guarantees of the village Zemindars; but it 
would not, we think, be politic to extend the influence of the former persons 
beyond their own estates: and it would be still more objectionable to allow 
those among the Canongocs, who may be selected as public functionaries, 
to become the sureties of the land-holders, for, in the latter capacity, they 
might have an interest which would sometimes be at variance with their public 
duty. 

G 7 . The difficulty which is experienced arises from the want of capital 
throughout the provinces, and this deficiency can be supplied only gradually. 
The land itself has not yet obtained a value generally ; nor can we expect that 
it should obtain a value, while the circumstances which are to constitute a pro¬ 
prietary right remain undefined, and the admission of that right is not attended 
with any certain advantage. If a Zemindar has been so fortunate as to retain 
possession of his estate upon a fair assessment, he may enjoy a profit or income 
during the lease, in the same manner as any other tenant. If, too, among 
numerous claimants, he should be so fortunate as to command attention, he 
may, on establishing the fact of his having received nankar from the former 
government, be admitted to receive the same allowance from our own, provided 
that it do not exceed ten per cent, on the jumma of his estate. We do not 
mean any reproach to the Collectors. Some of those officers have made great 
exertions; but the claims to pensions and nankar are so numerous in several 
of the districts, that it was not possible to inquire into them within any mode¬ 
rate time; and even after an investigation had taken place, the allowances 
were in many instances with-held, from a neglect at the Presidency to com¬ 
municate the necessary authority for their payment. 

(>S. It has been suggested, that the difficulty of procuring responsible security 
has been aggravated by the bad faith of some of the Malguzars themselves, 
who having, on various occasions, subjected their sureties to heavy losses by 
their default, the few persons possessing capital in the country are now de¬ 
terred from coining forward in support of them. The Malguzars have thus 
injured themselves, for the charge of zimnota (or the consideration usually re¬ 
ceived by the surety) is probably increased in consequence. 

69 . The Acting Collector of Etawah urged very strongly the necessity of 
affording some relief to persons who were liable to suffer from becoming res¬ 
ponsible for the public revenue; and we would suggest, with this view, that a 
summary regulation be passed, placing all sureties, who may actually have dis¬ 
charged the demands of Government, on the failure of the Malguzars, in the 
situation of mortgagees, with the right to have possession given them of the 
estate or farm, upon establishing before the Collector the fact of its being in¬ 
debted to them to the amount of their engagement with Government. A rule 
of the kind would probably give confidence to individuals possessing capital; 
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anil in facilitating the means of obtaining security, it would operate beneficially, 
both with respect to the landholder and to Government. 

jO. Although the foregoing observations have been suggested in the course 
of reviewing the settlement of Etawah, they are applicable, in a greater or less 
degree, to the other districts. The questions, indeed, which have occurred, re¬ 
garding the rights of the Talookdars and Zemindars, and the claims of the land¬ 
holders, generally, to be admitted to the benefit of the ensuing settlement, to 
the exclusion of the present farmers, are likely to create much more difficulty 
and embarrassment in the Conquered Provinces; but on these questions we 
shall offer some further explanations, when we have occasion to bring under your 
Lordship’s notice the situation and pretensions of some of the landholders in 
the dictricts of Seharunpore and Allyghur. We shall also deduce from our 
remarks on the present state of landed property in the Ceded and Conquered 
Provinces, and from a consideration of the different objects to which our atten¬ 
tion has been directed, such specific propositions as may appear to us to merit 
your Lordship’s consideration. 


. Kqiorl Hoard 
of Coillllligsiulit'IS, 
IS April ISOS. 


Jumma of 1211 

. 1212 

. 1213 

. 1214. 

. 1215 


AGRA. 

..Sicca Rupees 7,41,000 

.11,73,000 

. 7,49,000 

. 8,14,000 

. 8,77,000 


71 . After a short residence in Etawah, we proceeded to visit the district of 
Agra, of which a summary description is given by the Acting Collector, Mr. 
Ross, in his letter of the 29th September last. 

72 . That gcntlcnun observes, that the district is in general well cultivated; 
that the population re not deficient; that no extensive increase of cultivation 
can be expected ; that the landholders do not want the means of bringing their 
lands into cultivation ; that the proprietor's right is not in many instances con¬ 
tested, but that our information of the resources of the country is defective; 
that the assessment of the former Government was unequal, and that the land¬ 
holders arc not disposed to engage on fair and equitable terms, as they prefer 
temporary settlements at a low jumma, to any prospect of advantage which a 
permanent settlement can be supposed to hold out to them. 

73. From the reports of the Tchsildars it appeared, that the cultivated land 
in fourteen of the pergunnahs (the account of the whole district had not been 
completed) amounted to about 49,000 bcgalis, and the arable land, at present 
abandoned, to about 156,000 begahs, the latter bearing a proportion of about 
three-tenths to the former. 


74. While so large a proportion of the district remains uncultivated, your 
Lordship in Council and the Honourable Court of Directors may justly ques¬ 
tion, whether the settlement of the land revenue in perpetuity must not be 
contemplated as a measure somewhat premature. But in our letter of the Sd 
October last we had the honour to state, for your Lordship’s consideration, 
circumstances which appeared to us to distinguish the district of Agra, and to 
render the introduction of a permanent settlement more peculiarly expedient 
in that part of our possessions. 

75. The narrow tract of the country on the right bank of the Jumna, which 
forms the district of Agra, may be considered an advanced frontier or barrier, 
and as it is in the immediate neighbourhood of foreign states, who are not 
bound to us by any particular tie of friendship, the district is evidently more 
exposed than other parts of our territory. 

76 . It is essential, therefore, that we should provide, by every practicable 
means, for its security and internal tranquillity; and, with this view, the limi¬ 
tation of the public demand on the land is likely, we think, to be attended with 
salutary effects. 

77* By giving the landholders a permanent establishment in their possessions, 
and securing to them the benefit of future improvement, they will be interested 
in the permanency of our Government; they will have a motive for assisting 

in 
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—— v 7<S. On the other hand, if they consider their possessions precarious; if jive 

attempt to raise our revenue in proportion' to any real or supposed increase of 
produce ; if we harrass them with frequent scrutinies, or excite their apprehen¬ 
sions in any manner; it is not to be supposed that they will feel the same at¬ 
tachment to our Government, that they will be adverse to a change, or that 
they will refrain from forming other connections whenever a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity may present itself. Upon every occasion of dissatisfaction, it may be ap¬ 
prehended that they will abandon their lands, and take refuge in the neighbour¬ 
ing states; and it is sufficiently evident, that under such circumstances, the 
progress of cultivation would be often interrupted, and the peace of the country 
be constantly liable to be disturbed. 

79. The district of Agra is, moreover, in a more advanced state of culti¬ 
vation than the country in general. The population is not supposed to be 
deficient, the right of property in the lands is not in many cases disputed, and 
the Zemindars are not represented to be so entirely destitute of capital, as they 
appear to be in other places. These circumstances must be considered favour¬ 
able to the immediate introduction of a permanent settlement in Agra ; and as 
the district is small, the experiment will be made on a scale so moderate? that 
the sacrifice of revenue cannot be of any magnitude. 

80. One other circumstance it may be proper to notice. Mr. Ross, the Act¬ 
ing Collector, has been employed for some time in the district, which is of 
such moderate Extent, that lie cannot have failed to make himself acquainted, 
in a great degree, with its present state and with its means of future improve¬ 
ment. To assess the public demand in perpetuity, with justice to the land¬ 
holders, and without sacrificing the just dues of Government, a knowledge of 
the particular district is essential. This knowledge we believe Mr. Ross to 
possess ; and, in addition to the advantage of local experience, he appears to 
us to be eminently qualified, in other respects, for the important duty which, 
under your Lordship’s sanction, has been committed to him. 

81. We are aware, that some of the arguments which we have adduced in 
favour of a permanent settlement in Agra, may be urged in opposition to us, 
when we have occasion to submit our objections to the immediate adoption of 
that measure generally throughout the provinces ; but we are in no apprehen¬ 
sion of being arraigned for inconsistency. It is a blind policy which admits of 
no distinction, and which would apply the same rules and maxims in all times 
and under all circumstances. 

82. The only mclials in any other district to which we would recommend 
the immediate extension of the permanent settlement, are talookas Saisoon, 
IVrara, and talook Comayti, in the district of Etawah. Those mchals are 
situated on the west bank of the Jumna, and our remarks on the district of 
Agra apply to them in a very forcible manner, it has been found impracticable 
to reduce the Talookdars to obedience, without the aid of a large military 
force; and for a more particular description of the situation of the melials, we 
beg to refer your Lordship t.o the Acting Collector’s letter, which accompanied 
our address of the f 2d of February. To conciliate and favour the refractory is, 
we own, to establish a bad precedent; but principle must sometimes give way to 
necessity : and it would not, in our opinion, be wise in this Government to 
engage in a bootless contest, for the purpose of establishing a more efficient 
authority over a small portion of land remotely situated and of little value, 
when the utmost success could bring with it neither honour nor advantage. 

83. The settlement of Agra not having been completed, we cannot report to 
your Lordship with certainty how far it is likely to be favourable; but we have 
reason to believe, both from the douls, or estimates, of the Tehsildars, and 
the personal communication of the Acting Collector, that an increase of reve¬ 
nue will be obtained. A copy of our instructions to Mr. Ross, for the forma¬ 
tion of the settlement, was transmitted to your Lordship in Council, under date 
the SOth of January last. 

81. We shall lose sight, for an instant, of the immediate objects of our pre¬ 
sent 
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sent report; but it is impossible to visit the city of Agra, without feeling a Report Board 
sensible regret at the neglected state of its greatest ornament, of a work which of Commissioner* 
has rendered it celebrated, not only in India, but throughout the countries of v 13 A I >r il 1W)8 - 
Eui-gpe. The beautiful mausoleum erected by the emperor Shah Jehan (the v 

Taje, as it is called), long the pride aiid boast of Hindostan, and still a solitary 
monument of the splendour of its former rulers, is hastening to decay, and will 
Soon become an object of reproach to the British Government. This wonder¬ 
ful edifice, which commanded the respect of the hostile sects who at different 
times have had possession of Agra, is likely to mark, in its fall, the administra¬ 
tion of a people who rank among the most civilized in the world. By the 
rapacious Jaats it was spared, and the predatory Mahrattas preserved it with 
the utmost care. 


85. A small revenue has been assigned, as a fund, to defray the expenses of 
keeping the building in repair ; but we know not that any care is taken to 
direct its application to the proper object. The Taje speaks to the feelings of 
all those who behold it; and if it was possible to describe its incomparable 
beauties, no other appeal would be necessary to obtain for it the attention of a 
Government which esteems the arts, and which cannot be indifferent to any 
circumstance affecting, in the slightest manner, the national reputation. 

SO. That many other of the superb buildings which were once the ornament 
of Agra and its neighbourhood, and particularly those consecrated to public 
worship, should have been defaced and appropriated to the vilest uses, is also 
matter of deep regret; but it would now be difficult to repair the injury which 
they have sustained, or to obliterate the memory of their pollution. The Taje 
alone still remains undefiled, and it may be preserved, to commemorate the 
glories of a fallen empire. 


FURRUCKABAD. 

Jumma of 1*210. Sicca Rupees 

. mi. 

. 1212 . 

. mis... 

. mu. 

. 1*215. 


9,92,000 
10,15,000 
10,28,000 
9,S(>,000 
9,9b,000 
10,03,000 


87* The district of Furruckabad was visited by us on several occasions, and 
wc have bad an opportunity of seeing more of' it than of other parts of the 
country. We can state, from personal observation, that although some of the 
pergunnahs are in a high state of cultivation, ami the neighbourhood of Fur¬ 
ruckabad, in particular, displays a most laborious husbandry, the district still 
contains extensive tracts of waste land, a part of which is no doubt capable of 
tillage. We are confirmed in the opinion, that much of the land, at present 
abandoned, might be rendered capable of producing a crop, from having ob¬ 
served small spots of ground in cultivation, in the midst of what we should 
otherwise have considered a barren waste. 


88. We are so ignorant of agricultural economy, that we canuot venture to 
enter into any of its details; but we have observed, with the greatest satis¬ 
faction, that in this and some other districts, it is prosecuted with singular in¬ 
dustry and perseverance. Under every disadvantage of season, ami under cir¬ 
cumstances of the greatest discouragement, the people appear to labour with 
unremitting diligence to overcome the difficulties which oppose them, while 
even a scanty crop cannot always be produced by their utmost efforts. 

89- The reports of the Tehsildars and the remarks of the Acting Collector, 
Mr. Christian, corroborate our opinion, that the district contains a considerable 
quantity of waste land which might be brought into cultivation. 

90? That gentleman observes, in his letter of the 21st of December, that in 
the present state of the district a permanent settlement would be premature ; 
that cultivation is not sufficiently advanced ; that the light of property in the 
land has not been definitively established ; and that, the agriculture of the coun¬ 
try does not yet obtain the full benefit of its effective labour, a large proportion 
of the population being at present engaged in military pursuits. 
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91. In some few mehals, the Acting Collector is of opinion that a permanent 
settlement might be formed without disadvantage, as they are in a more ad¬ 
vanced state of cultivation; and it does not appear to him that the resources 
of the district (excepting in pergunnahs Needpore and Kakootmore) c$n be 
much improved by the introduction of more valuable articles of produce. 


92. We ourselves would not recommend that in the instances referred to by 
Mr. Christian, any exception should be made from the general plan of the set¬ 
tlement; and as there are no peculiar circumstances which distinguish the 
district of Furruckabad, we find it necessary only to furnish the Acting Col¬ 
lector with those instructions for the formation of the settlement which are 
applicable to ihc Ceded Provinces in general. From the statements which 
were submitted to us, we have reason to expect that a small increase of re¬ 
venue will be obtained in some mehals ; and we are persuaded that no exer¬ 
tion will be omitted, on the part of Mr. Christian, to form a fair and equitable 
assessment. 


BAREILLY. 


Jumma of 1210 ... Sicca Rupees 20,13,000 

. 1211 . 21 , 66,000 

. 1212 . 23,53,000 

. 1213 . 21,39,000 

. 1214 22,85,000 

. 1215 . 21,28,000 


93. The province of Rohilcund may be ranked among the most productive 
and valuable of our late acquisitions. It is well watered by numerous rivulets 
descending from the hills on the northern frontier. The atmosphere being 
more moist, the ground is replenished by frequent dews; the soil is fertile, 
and without depending entirely upon the periodical rains, it produces crops in 
seasons when they fail altogether in the neighbouring districts of the Oooab. 
In the article of sugar alone, Rohilcund possesses a valuable resource. The 
article is produced in great abundance and of an excellent quality, and it was 
formerly exported in large quantities to the western parts of India. When¬ 
ever, too, the trausit duties, which at present check and embarrass thecom-. 
merce of the country, shall have been established on a proper footing, the sugars * 
of Jlohilcuud will, we doubt not, become a valuable article of export beyond T 
sea. We have, however, entered so much at large into this subject, in our' 
letters to your Lordship in Council of the 29th of September last, and sub¬ 
sequent dates, that any further comments from us would be superfluous. 

94. The Collector of Bareilly, Mr. Sands, in his letter of the 1st of Fe¬ 
bruary, has expressed an opinion adverse to the plan of a permanent settle¬ 
ment. lie observes, that we possess no satisfactory information of the re¬ 
sources of the country, and that it is capable of great improvement; that the 
landholders are indigent; that the right of property in the land remains un¬ 
determined ; and that the population is at present deficient. 

95. To these remarks we must add, that we have reason to believe the 
district is unequally assessed, and that in the short period which will intervene 
before it becomes necessary to conclude the settlement, it would be impossible 
to obtain those materials which might enable the local officers to correct the 
present inequalities, and to form the assessment with justice both to the land¬ 
holders and to Government. 

96. From the statement submitted by the Collector, it would appear, in one 
particular mehal (pergunnah Kauber), the revenue does not amount to a 
moiety of the assets ; and although the accounts may not be perfectly accu¬ 
rate, they ought not to be totally rejected. We do not mean to countenance 
an idea, that such gross errors in the assessment were frequent; but wc gannot 
doubt that great inequalities do exist. In some few instances the farms were 
given at a light jumma, from personal considerations, we believe, to indivi¬ 
duals of rank and influence in the country (to the family of the late Hafiz 
liihmut and others): and we are far from recommending, that any moderate 
advantages which arc likely to secure the attachment of persons of this 
description should be hastily withdrawn. 


We 
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97. We suspect, also, that there have been considerable alienations l'roln 
the public rental in this province, and that a part of the lands, which are at 
present held exempt from the payment of revenue, have been appropriated 
sinee the cession under invalid grants. It is a delicate question to agitate; 
but we deemed it proper, in the course of our personal communications with 
the Collector, to call their attention to these supposed alienations, enjoining 
them, at the same time, to observe every degree of caution in their proceedings, 
in order to prevent alarm. 


'Kcport Board 
of Commissioners, 
Id April IKOS. 


98. Thte province of Kuthair, which corresponds with the territory deno¬ 
minated at present Roliilcund, is stated to have yielded to the Patans, prior to 
its subjection in .1774, an annual revenue of eighty-four lacks of rupees.* In 
the first year after it became a dependency of Oude, the Nawaub Siijah ml 
Dowlah is said to have realized from the provinces a very large sum, notwith¬ 
standing it had suffered severely from the effects of the war and the previous* 
incursions of the Mahrattas. But no correct judgment can be formed of the 
natural resources of the province from the collections made by the Nawaub ; 
for his officers shewed little moderation, and a part of the amount realized was 
probably drawn from the capital or stock of the country. The province ra¬ 
pidly declined under the administration of the Vizier, and when it was ceded 
to the Honourable Company, in 1801, it produced only a revenue of about 
forty-six lacks of rupees per annum, independently of the Jiampore jaghire. 

99. In passing through the Itampore territory, we could not fail to notice 
the high state of cultivation to which it has attained, when compared with 
the surrounding country : scarcely a spot of land is neglected ; and although 
the season was by no means favourable, the whole district seems to be covered 
with an abundant harvest. 


100. As we had no reason to conclude, from the description wc had re¬ 
ceived of the present Regent, that this state of prosperity had been produced 
by any personal exertions on his part, we were solicitous to trace its source, 
and to discover whether, in the nature of the tenures, the mode of arrange¬ 
ment, or otherwise, there were any peculiar circumstances which it. might be 
useful for us to advert to, in the course of executing the duty intrusted 
to us. 


101. The management of the Nawaub Fyz-oollah Khan is celebrated 
throughout the country. It was the management of an enlightened and liberal 
landlord, who devoted his time and attention, and employed his own capital in 
promoting the prosperity of his country. When works of magnitude were 
required, which could not be accomplished by the efforts of the individual, the 
means oi undertaking them were supplied by bis bounty. Watercourses were 
constructed, the rivulets were sometimes made to overflow and fertilize the 
adjacent districts, and the paternal care of a popular chief was constantly ex¬ 
erted to afford protection to his subjects, to stimulate their exertions, to 
direct their labours to useful objects, and to promote by every means the 
success of the undertaking. 

10s2. The Government of a vast empire cannot descend to these minute 
duties; but something might be effected by the agency of proper officers, 
established on a judicious footing : and if the people seek in vain for the monu¬ 
ments of British munificence in works of public utility, in reservoirs, water¬ 
courses, roads, bridges, and publick buildings, they may still find their labours 
assisted ('partially and independently we own), provided we do not suddenly 
subvert any order of men among them, who can be supposed to possess the 
smallest capital. If however, the superior Talookdars arc to be left without 
estates by the emancipation of their tenants, and the TehsiJdars are to be de- 
gradet} into m ere receivers of the revenue, without responsbility, without any 
direct interest in the prosperity of the country, without a motive for exerting 
themselves in its improvement, it is to be apprehended, that the obstacles, 
which at present retard the progress of agriculture will operate hereafter with 
increased force. 

103. In 

* The revenue was paid in the Bareilly and other rupees, which were inferior to the present 
currency. 
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>03. In the course of our inquiries, we could not ascertain that the district 
of Rampore owed its prosperity to any peculiarity in the nature of the te¬ 
nures under the Patan administration. The lands, we understand, are usually 
placed under the charge of some of the inferior chiefs or confidential servants 
of the family, or they are given in farm for a short term of years. 


104. The high state of cultivation in which we found the jaghire is to be 
acribed chiefly, we think, to an abundant population, the Ilohiilas naturally 
crowding round their chief, to whom they have been accustomed to look up as 
the protector of their tribe. The town of Rampore itself is extensive and po¬ 
pulous, and the villages appeared to be numerous and well inhabited. 


Jimima of 1210 

. 1211 

.. 1212 

. 1213 

. 1214 

. 1215 


MORADABAD. 

.Sicca Rupees 19,37,000 

. 21,50,000 

. 23,42,000 

. 21 , 10,000 

. 23,32,000 

. 23,93,000 


105. At the period of our leaving the Ceded Provinces, the Collector of 
Moradabad, Mr. Lloyd, had not submitted to us oflicially the reportjs which 
were called for by our orders of the 5th August and 7th September ; but we 
had much personal communication with that gentleman, and we have obtained 
from him, in the course of a private correspondence, many of the documents 
which were called for by those orders. 

10fi. The district of Moradabad is computed to contain about 57,27,000 
hegahs,a» d the following distribution of the lands is given upon the authority 


of the Tehsildars and Canongocs. 

Land in cultivation . 17,10,000 

Land uncultivated, but capable of tillage. 20,93,000 

Land incapable of producing a crop. 7»-3,000 

Land held exempt from the payment of revenue. 11,90,000 


Begahs 57 , 27,000 


107 - The estimate docs not include lands appertaining to three hundred and 
sixtv-one new villages, which have been recently established by the care of the 
Collector, Mr. Lloyd; nor does it. include the tract of Jungil, which is situated 
at the foot of the hills on the northern frontiers of the district. 

10S. If the statement of the Tehsildars can be depended upon (and they 
could have no motive for over-estimating the uncultivated land), a moiety of 
the arable land has not yet been brought into cultivation, and the district docs 
not consequently yield a moiety of the revenue which it may be supposed ca¬ 
pable of producing under other circumstances. 

109. The proposition is corroborated, in a great degree, by a reference to the 
former produce of the district, it appearing to have yielded an annual revenue 
of about l'orty-thrcc lacks of rupees during the administration of the Patans, 
according to documents which have been supplied by Mr. Lloyd. 

110. The unwearied zeal and indefatigable industry of that gentleman have 
already been attended with great success. The revenue of the district has 
been considerably increased, it has been collected with the utmost punctuality, 
and the remissions which Government were induced to grant, in consideration * 
o fthe losses sustained by the Malguzars from the drought in 1211 and the in¬ 
cursions of the enemy, have since been realized by him, contrary to every ex¬ 
pectation, if not contrary to the intentions of Government. 

111. A want of population and a deficiency of capital, Mr. Lloyd observes, 
have hitherto checked the progress of agriculture, and these are deficiencies 
which can be supplied by only slow degrees, and which constitute in them¬ 
selves a strong objection to the immediate introduction of the permanent settle¬ 
ment. That gentleman, who strenuously opposes the measure, urges also the 
objections which have occurred to the other Collectors: our ignorance ot the 
resources of the country; our want of experience; the inequalities which 

occurred 
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occurred on the first settlement, and which by Regulation V, 1805, were most Report Hoard 
injuriously extended to the second ; the alienations of rent tree land under 
invalid titles; the dispossession of the landholders; the uncertainty which -i ,,n 
exists with respect to the proprietory right. See. Sec. ' ' 

112. At the first triennial settlement, thejumma of the lands held by fanners 
in Moradabad amounted to about two-thirds of'thejumma of the whole dis¬ 
trict, and we have reason to believe that a large proportion of the lands must 
remain under the same management at the ensuing settlement. In fact, if 
it can bo deemed expedient to sanction any remote retrospect, it will be diffi¬ 
cult to determine who are at present best entitled to the lands of Holiilcund ; 
for the old Hindoo proprietors were very generally excluded b\ the I'at an 
Government, and there are few individuals in tlie province who itave con¬ 
tinued in the situation in which we found the Tehsildars in the neighbouring 
districts of the Dooab. 

118. The alienations which have taken place we have already slightly ad¬ 
verted to, and although it is unquestionable that a permanent sett lenient might 
be formed without reference to them, since the lands can be resumed at any 
time, if it should be found that they are held under invalid titles, yet we cannot, 
imagine that your Lordship in Council will be disposed to adopt a measure of 
such importance, until we know more of the country which we propose to 
assess, anti can satisfy ourselves whether the Government are at liberty to assess 
a large proportion of it, which docs not at present at all contribute to the exi¬ 
gencies of the state. 

114. At a period not very remote, the province of Kohilcund is stated to 
have yielded an annual revenue of eighty-four lacks of rupees. It now pays to 
our Government a revenue of only forty-eight lacks; and if the settlement be 
formed in perpetuity upon this standard, or upon any higher standard to which 
we can expect to raise the assessment in the present state of the country, it 
must necessarily involve a sacrifice, which can never perhaps be justified to the 
Honourable Company or to the nation. 

SEHARUNPORE. 

Jumma of 1211 . Sicca Rupees (1,40,000 

. 1212 . 10 , 07,000 

. 1213 . 1 .‘{,.01,000 

. 1214 . 1 C.oO.OOO 

. 1215 . 10,80,000 

115. The district of Seharunpore is described in an able report from the 
Collector, bearing date the 22d December; and although we are apprehensive 
of doing injustice to Mr. Guthrie, we shall endeavour to give the substance of 
it, in the course of submitting to your Lordship in Council our remarks on that 
district. 

11G. Seharunpore, placed between the Ganges and Jumna, in a narrow part 
of the Dooab, is well supplied with water : the soil is good and is easily culti¬ 
vated ; it produces sugar and wheat in abundance and of a good quality, those 
articles alone furnishing one-fifth of the whole revenue ; the people are indus¬ 
trious ; and the cultivation of the lands is gradually advancing. 

117- The district formerly suffered severely from the depredations of the 
Sciks, and the inhabitants do not yet appear to be confident of their security ; 
for independently of the forts which were held by the Geojur chiefs, almost 
every village is surrounded by a wall or ditch, or by both, as a defence against 
the predatory attacks to which they were formerly exposed. 

118. Seharunpore is stated to contain 5,900 square miles, or about 02,89,000 
begets of laud, which Mr. Guthrie classes as follows. 

Land held in Mocurrery, or on a fixed assessment: 

Cultivated .Begahs 7,3G,000 

Uncultivated . 3,37,000 

Land held under a temporary settlement: 

Cultivated. 9,24,000 

Uncultivated. 8,87,000 

G Lands 
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Land held rent-free: 

Cultivated.Begahs (>,17.000 

Uncultivated . 4,71,000 

Rivers, mills, roads, &c..... *£3,14,000 , 

119. The population of the district is estimated at 7,03,000 persons, or one 
hundred and nineteen persons to one square mile. 

120. The proportion which the public revenue bears to the population in the 
district of Scharunpore and Moradabad, according to the estimates of the Col¬ 
lector, is as follows : 

121. The jumma of the former in the present year is Rupees lG,80,000, and 
of the latler'Rupees 20,98,000 ; and the population of the one is computed at 
7,03,000, and the other at 1,422,000. 

122. The norther parts, both of Scharunpore and Moradabad, are found to 
be unhealthy, particularly in the immediate neighbourhood of the hills; and 
the waul of population, as well as llie backward state of the agriculture in the 
former district, is ascribed, in some measure, to the disadvantages of ttie climate. 
If the uiiheallhiness complained of be produced by the influence of the Jungle 
at the foot of the lulls, mauv tears must elapse before any matciia! change can 
be c fleeted ; for this extensive tract of jungle can only be cleared away .by the 
labour of an abundant population ; and the defects of the climate, in checking 
the mu oral progress of population, oppose equally the extension ol cultivation, 
by which alone the climate is likely to be improved. 

123. Scharunpore comprehends rather a larger area than Moradabad, al¬ 
though the revenue of the latter exceeds that of the former in the sum of about 
Rupees "7,0t),CM>0 per annum; anil if the objections uiged by us to the imme¬ 
diate introduction of permanent settlement in Moiadabad have any weight, 
thev apply, with equal or greater force, to Scharunpore, the population of that 
district being still more deficient, and 1 he revenue ol Government bearing a 
much smaller proportion to the extent of teriitory on which it is assessed. 

121, If is observable, indeed, that the same quantity of land in cultivation 
vivid-, less revenue in Seharunporo than it does in Moradabad, the averrge rate 
of assessment in the latter district being Rupees 1,431 per Begah, and in the 
former onlv one Rupee. This difference may arise, admitting both estimates 
to be correct, either from the circumstance of the assessment being lighter in 
•Seharunpoie, from the land being less fertile, from its particular situation, or 
from the nature of its produce; for if one district produce, in a greater propor¬ 
tion, the articles of highest value (sugar, cotton, &c.) and if it enjoys at the 
same time a superiority with respect to markets, loads, vva k ci cairiage, &c. 
it is evident llial a diilerent standard must be obscivcd in regulating the 
assessment. 

1 Jo. The soil cf Sehamnpore is, however, represented to be fertile ; and we 
an- disposed to conclude, that the difference which we have noticed in the ave¬ 
rage rate- per begah, is to be ascribed rather to a lighter assessment than to a 
deficiency of produce, or to any disadvantages in the local situation. 

126. The measure ol the begah is, we believe, the same in both districts. 
The puckah begah ought to be a square of 3,000 guz, or yards ; and although 
frauds mav be practised in the measurement, there is no reason to suppose that 
they prevail to a greater extent in the one district than in the other, lhe same 
measure prevails as far as we could ascertain, throughout the Dooali and 
llohilciuul, but in the province of BuihUocuihI the dimensions of the begah ap- 
pear to he diilerent, the puckah begah in that province being equal only to a 
square of 2,300 guz, or yards. 

l'i't . Mr. Guthrie estimates the average produce of each begah in cultivation 
at near three rupees ; and he computes that if the whole of the malguzany land 
were brought into cultivation, the gross produce of the district would amount 
to 7.0,82,000; that the produce of all the lands, including those held exempt 
from the pavmeut of revenue, would amount to Rupees 1,03,40,000; and that 
lor the entire cultivation of the dictricl 2,22,9 H %ots would be required, one 
Rvot being supposed equal to the cultivation of near eighteen begahs. 

128. That 
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128. That the agriculture of Sehanmpore is capable of being greatly ex- Report Board 
tended, and that the district is capable of producing a revenue to Government ol ’ t'oiiiniissioom, 
far exceeding the present amount, cannot for a moment be doubted. We have 8(>8 ' v 

not succeeded in obtaining any aulheutic accounts of its former produce, but it " v 
is matter of notoriety that the district once yielded a revenue to which the 
present, assessment bears a very ineonsiuerable proportion. It enjoyed, it is 
"true, a great advantage from its situation in the neighbourhood of Delhi, when 
that capital was in its splendour, and received contributions from every part of 
an extensive and flourishing territory, but Sehanmpore produced a large reve¬ 
nue even after the decline of Delhi, and the diminution of its resources cannot 
be attributed entirely to any external ciicumstances. 

12{). Mr. Guthrie obtained, at the second settlement, a considerable increase 
of revenue; and when the district shall have enjoyed a state of security and 
tranquillity ; when time shall have been allowed for agriculture, commerce, and * 
population to make that progress which may icasonably be expected under the 
administration of a wise and liberal Government ; when the capital of the 
country shall have been augmented, and the people shall have acquired that 
confidence which may induce them to invest their property in the improvement 
of the land ; when such salutary changes shall have been gradually effected, the 
district of Neharunpore will, we are persuaded, yield a levenuc to Government 
which will fully evince the propriety of postponing the peimaneiit settlement. 

130. The objection urged by Mr. Guthrie to the immediate adoption of that 
measure is founded upon the poverty of the landholders ; and vc are apprehen¬ 
sive that the want of capital throughout the provinces must operate, lor some 
time, as an insuperable bar to our obtaining from them the revenue which they 
are capable of producing. The landholders have not the means of undertaking 
extensive works for the improvement of their estates, and our administration of 
the country has not yet been marked with that steadiness, which in necessary to 
satisfy individuals, possessed of capital, thaf they can invest, it wilh safety in 
landed possessions. At this moment, it. remains a question in whom the right 
of property in the soil vests under our present Regulations, and what privileges 
or benefits that right is intended to confer. 

131. The Goojtir Rajahs, Nyne Sing and Ram Dyal Sing, hold considerable 
talooks in Sehanmpore, at a mocurmy or fixed jiimma; ami they are also in 
possession of farms, some of which they allege had been held by them for many 
years prior to our obtaining possession of the country. The Rajah Ajut Sing 
ofDailree, and Row Ramdhun Sing of Poonlli Soliana, claim in the same man¬ 
ner the right to hold their respective talooks at a inocurrcry or fixed assesment. 

132. Both the inocurrerics and the farmed lands are, we believe, lightly 
assessed, and as the records of the Collector’s office did not shew upon what 
authority the former were held, we suggested to Rajah Ram Dyal the piopriety 
of his exhibiting his deeds for our inspection. He excused himself, however, 
on different pleas, and the suggestion appearing to create some uneasiness, we 
abstained from urging the question further. The former correspondence of the 
Collector contains the only information to which we could refer in explanation 
of the claims of the Mocurreridars; but whatever doubts may exist with 
respect to the validity of the grants, we would by no means recommend that an 
attempt be made to disturb the Rajahs in their possessions, with a view to any 
object of revenue. Both Ram Dyal Sing and Rajah Nyne Sing hold fortresses 

.{Lundoura and Pritehitghur) which are supposed to be of great strength ; they 
possess extensive influence in the country; and it is highly' desirable, we think, 
to secure, as far as possible, their services and attachment. At present, there is 
not the smallest appearance of disaffection among those chiefs. Rum Dyal is 
rude and uncivilized, but he is supposed to he much under the influence of the 
old Rajah Nyne Sing, aud of the latter we entertain a very favourable opinion, 
both from the tenour of a personal intercourse and from the high character 
which he bears in the country. His fort of Pritehitghur is evidently neglected, 

.while Landoura, the principal residence of Ram Dyal, appeared to be kept in 
high order. 

. 133. Under the operation of the regulations at present in force, both Rajahs 

will be liable to be deprived of their farms, some of the Zemindars having 

applied 
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iU'port Hoard applied to us in a very imporlunate manner to be admitted to engage for their 

t..‘ .Commissioner*, villages at the next settlement, 
isos. 

s --' 131*. Claims were also preferred to a part of the lands whic h are included in 

the: mocurrcrics of the Rajahs; and in - one case which came before usi the 
villages of Nizamporc, &c. forming a part of the mocurrcry of Rajah Nyne 
Sing, were claimed by a person of the name of Zalim Ally, under the iste- 
mary sunnnd. These claims, however, will probably be brought before your 
Lordship in Council by our successors; and as we propose to confine our 
attention to questions of more general import, it does not come within our 
plan to enter into an examination of their merits. 

13.0. That the landholders in the Conquered Provinces arc entitled, under 
the Regulations, to have the triennial second settlement concluded with them, to 
the exclusion of the farmers, cannot, we think, he disputed ; but it appears to us, 
at the same time, that the farmers who engaged for the public revenue at the 
first and second triennial settlements in the Ceded Provinces are entitled, under 
the same Regulations, to have their leases extended to the expiration of the de¬ 
cennial term. This construction of the Regulations was submitted by us to 
your Lordship in Council in our letter of the \J8th October, ami it was fully 
confirmed by the orders of Government of the ‘JOth November following. 

13ft. We observe, however, from Mr. Secretary Dowdcswcll’s letter of the 
2(ith February, which we have had an opportunity of seeing since our arrival 
at the Presidency, that your Loidship has deemed it necessary to qualify those 
orders, and to direct that all ncltHnclcdgeri Zemindars be allowed to engage for 
their estates at the ensuing settlement, to the exclusion of the farmers in all 
cases whatever. 

137. A distinction appears to have been made, in the late orders, between 
acknowledged Zemindars and those landholders whose claims had not been ad¬ 
mitted, or had not been established in the regular course of law, at the period 
of forming the first, triennial settlement; and it has now been determined, that 
persons of the latter description only, who may have been excluded from the 
benefits of the two first settlements, shall be excluded, in like manner, from the 
benefits of the third. 

138. We must observe, with the utmost deference, that we cannot perceive 
any just ground for the distinction, and that if any distinction could with pro- 
priety be made, it appears to us that it ought to be made in favour of those who 
liad already suffered injury, from our ignorance of their rights, or the inevita¬ 
ble delays of justice. The acknowledged Zemindars had the option of obtain¬ 
ing possession of their lands, both at the first and the second settlements, and 
if they declined to engage, they voluntarily submitted to the consequences. 
The claimants had no such option ; and yet, on their establishing subsequently 
a right of property in the land, they must be considered to have been placed 

Hu ong. on the looting of all other landholders. The right vested in them at the time, 
although it was not acknowledged. They were landholders, and they were, 
perhaps, injured landholders. 

139. It will remain still to determine (and we fear that it cannot be deter¬ 
mined in any satisfactory manner) who were the acknowledged Zemindars; 
what circumstances are to be admitted as constituting a recognition of their 
rights, and what authority is to be held competent to sanction that admission ; 
whether, in short, the acknowledgement of Government, or the Board of Re¬ 
venue, or of the Collector, can alone be admitted to confer the distinction, or 
whether the mere act of a Tehsildar, or other native officer, in registering the 
names of the landholders, is to be esteemed a sufficient acknowledgement of 
their right to have the next settlement concluded with them. 

140. We are not, however, contending for the admission of any desdription 
of landholders to the benefit of the ensuing settlement in the Ceded Provinces, 
in instances where they have been excluded from the two first settlements. 
On the contrary, vague and undefined as the Regulations undoubtedly are, we 
are of opinion, that they secure to the farmers the right to have their leases ex¬ 
tended to the end of the decennial term, in all cases where they shall have per¬ 
formed their engagements with Government during the two first settlements. 

141. It 
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141. It was evidently an object, when we obtained possession of the country. Report Bon%r 
to induce the Zemindars to come forward and engage for their estates, since of Com' .^iowre, 
by that means the nankar allowances payable to those persons would be saved v ,:1 Sf l >nl 1H08- 
to Government, and it was presumable that the lands would be better managed 
by those who held a more durable interest in them. 

14 *>. But it was necessary, at the same time, to offer some inducement to 
individuals possessed of properly to undertake the management of the lands, 
in the event of the Zemindars being unwilling or unable to engage; and, with 
this view, *it was provided by Section 29, Regulation XXV, 180d, that the 
second and third settlements should be made with the same persons who en¬ 
gaged at the first# the advantages of a long lease being thus held out indiscri¬ 
minately botli to the landholders and to farmers, as an encouragement to 
them to undertake the management of the lands and lo acquiesce IB a higher . 
assessment. 

143. The rule stands qualified as far as regards the second settlement, the 
admission of the Zemindars being expressly provided for in the event of then- 
coming forward within the period of three years; but should they neglect to 
prefer their claims within that period, it appears to us to have been intended to 
guarantee absolutely the possession of the farmers during the two succeeding 
settlements. 

144. The farmers, we believe, rely confidently on this interpretation of the 
Regulations, which was fully sanctioned by your Lordship’s orders of the 20th 
November. They have also, in various instances, received assurances from the 
local officers, under the authority of those orders, that their possessions would 
not be disturbed at the ensuing settlement in the Ceded Provinces; and we are 
apprehensive that they could not now be deprived of their farms, without an 
apparent breach of faith on the part of Government towards them. It is not 
necessary to cite particular cases; but if it can be supposed that individuals 
possessed of property were invited to engage for the revenue, and that upon 
the assurances of the public officers or their own construction of doubtful Re¬ 
gulations, they have been induced to lay out their capital in the improvement 
of the lands, it is obvious that much individual injury may be sustained by their 
unexpected dispossession. They may, no doubt, resort to the courts of justice 
for relief; but it can never be the wish or the policy of this Government to 
compel large bodies of its subjects to seek the redress of their injuries in a 
tedious and ruinous litigation with that power to which they look up for pro¬ 
tection and encouragement. 

145. The Rajahs Nyne Sing and Ram Dyal Sing cannot, however, support 
their claims to an extension of their present leases, under any construction of 
the Regulations; and if it be judged expedient to continue them in the posses¬ 
sion of their farms, some special arrangement must be adopted for the 
purpose. 

14G. It is desirable, in our opinion, to conciliate the Rajahs; for when we 
recollect that our authority has only been recently established, and that our 
system of Government is not, in some respects, congenial with the habits and 
dispositions of the people, it must be apparent, that any measure which is likely 
to indispose towards us those who possess influence in the country, may be 
productive of the worst consequences. 

147. Great reliance seems to be placed on the operation of our laws, which 
profess to afford equal protection to all classes of our subjects ; and in protect¬ 
ing the lower orders against the oppressions of the more powerful, it is presumed 
that we must secure the attachment of the great body of the people. This we 
apprehend to be a very deceitful speculation. 

148. The lower orders of the people scarcely know us : if they know us at 
all, it is not generally in a character which is calculated to engage their attach¬ 
ment. We appear to them usually to demand contributions. The salt mono¬ 
poly proscribed the use of an article which may be considered almost a necessary 
of life, and wbiqb the most rapacious of our predecessors never denied to the 
•people. Our transit duties harass them in every direction; the produce of 
their labour cannot be conveyed to a market without interruption from a band 

II of 
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Jtteport Board (, f custom-house officers of the meanest order. The practice of pressing th° 
of to.: -*Mssior,c-rs, villagers to serve as guides to transport baggage, &c. he. is extremely oppres- 
13 Apr il v hos. sive, and was in many places made the subject of complaint to us: the Baga- 
v "'— J lies are carried away from their families* by private individuals, as well as by 
persons employed in the public service, and they seldom, we fear, receive a 
compensation for their labour. These are grievances, it may be said; which 
the courts of justice are competent to redress ; but those who framed our laws 
probably never heard of the abuse: and even if the' injured villager could find 
bis way to a court of justice, it is not sufficient that redress can be obtained for 
the particular injury. The abuse ought to be guarded against. But, in fact, 
there is little disposition at present to resort to our courts of justice : they have 
not yet become objects of veneration to which our new subjects look up for 
protection ; and our whole system of administration, excellent as the intentions 
may have£ecn of those who framed it, is, in many respects, calculated rather 
to alarm the prejudices of the people than to conciliate their regard. This is 
not an exaggerated description. We have no motive for exaggerating: we 
wish to convey to your Lordship a correct idea of the country; and if any 
individual, whose opinion is entitled to the smallest respect, can seriously main, 
tain that the lower classes are more attached to us than to their natural chiefs, 
we hope that every thing we have advanced may be treated with utter neglect. 

1 Ml. Is it possible to conceive that a few foreigners, little acquainted with 
the language, manners, and prejudices of the people, hateful from their religion 
and from many offensive habits, should suddenly supersede the influence which, 
in a succession of ages, particular families have established in the country ? . 

1 .00. It has been contended, that the condition of the lower orders has im¬ 
proved under our Government, and we are not at all disposed to dispute the 
fact. The practice of seizing Bagaries may have prevailed under the adminis¬ 
tration of our predecessors, even to a greater extent; their rahdarry duties 
may have been more vexatious and oppressive than our customs, and other 
grievances may have existed. All that we mean to advance is, that the people 
do not enjoy, under our Government, those comforts and advantages, which 
might be supposed to suggest comparisons highly favourable to their present 
rulers. The peasantry do not, by any means, enjoy a state of comfort; their 
huts are miserable, and their ordinary food is of the meanest kind. Millet, 
pulse, and the smaller grains (jour and bajera), usually furnish their subsistence, 
and they rarely consume the more substantial grains (wheat and barleyj which 
arc produced by the labour of their hands. 

151. And even if it be admitted that the peasant, enjoys a greater degree of 
comfort at present, it does not by any means follow, that he can trace the 
source from which it proceeds. lie who labours for a daily subsistence indulges 
not much in retrospect: he makes few comparisons; and the impression made 
by past sufferings, if it be retained by the individual, will not be conveyed to 
his posterity. The village landlord may appear to him more lenient than his 
predecessor, but the Government is removed far beyond the sphere of his obser¬ 
vation. 

152. We moreover greatly over-rate the advantages to be expected from a 
favourable disposition on the part of the peasantry. In Ilindostan they pass 
with the land from ruler to ruler, with scarcely any consciousness of -the 
change. The chiefs and the military classes can alone disturb the tranquillity 
o fthe country by their disaffection, or assist iu securing it by their attachment. 
The former, placed between the Government and the people, are the objects 
in whom power ostensibly vests, and the habitual exercise of authority has 
given them extensive influence in the country. Their military retainers are 
attached to them by the obligations of service, and they have manifested, on 
several occasions, a courageous fidelity, which ought to convince us that they 
are by no means contemptible as a soldiery. 

153. It will* readily be admitted, that little has been done by us to conciliate 
the good will of those who heretofore bore sway in the country; and, from the 
very nature of our situation, they must suffer under our administration. We 
have, in fact, taken their places, and every station of rank and emolument 
has passed from their hands. We should be careful, however, that they do 

not 
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not suffer unnecessary degradation; and every motive of policy and humanity Report Board 
dictates that wc should regard their prejudices with indulgence; that we of Commissioners 
should observe towards them a just and liberal conduct; and that we should An nM-sos. 
not attempt, by an obstinate adherence to system, to introduce among them ' ^ 

maxims and rules, and a mode of proceeding revolting to their feelings, and 
to which they cannot submit without self-degradation, and without forfeiting 
the esteem of their countrymen. 

154. The military classes have‘also suffered from the change of rulers. Our 
regular military establishment is not, by any means, on so large a scale as that 
maintained by the native governments, and a large proportion of the soldiery 
which the country formerly supported has been deprived of service since our 
acquisition of It. • Mr. Christian, the Acting Collector of Furnickabiul, com¬ 
putes that one-third of the male inhabitants of that district have been bred in 
the habits of a qjilitary life; but without adopting this estimate, it may lx.; 
affirmed that the country contains, in vast numbers, soldiers who have of late 
been deprived of employ, and who arc ready to engage in any service which 
will afford them a subsistence. Except in one solitary instance, no attempt, 
we believe, has been made by us to employ persons of this description in any 
civil duties, although the experiment in Agra has been attended with success ; 
and it is unquestionable, that men of active habits and courageous dispositions 
may not only be rendered useful instruments by a vigorous government, but 
that by employing them in the public service, they may be prevented from 
preying upon the defenceless part of the community, and from becoming dan¬ 
gerous auxiliaries to an active enemy. Considerations of police do not, however, 
lull under our cognizance, and the remark was intended to apply exclusively 
to objects of" police, the experiment of employing an irregular military force 
having been already tried and abandoned. 

155. Let it not be supposed, from any thing which we have advanced, that 
we consider the inhabitants of our newly-acquired territo*' to be turbulent or 
disaffected. We are far from entertaining an unfavourable opinion of them. 

Men of the most patient tempers may be driven into resistance and rebellion by 
violence and injustice; but if the people of the western provinces should ever 
attempt to throw off our authority, the attempt will originate, wc apprehend, 
in our own mismanagement. They do not appear to us to be an unmanage¬ 
able or an ill-disposed people : they understand when they arc justly treated, 
and they are not insensible to generosity and kindness. TIu; respect and in¬ 
fluence which two individuals of our service have obtained among them (Mr. 

Crisp and Mr. Scton will pardon us for pointing them out to notice) suffi¬ 
ciently attest the justness of the remark. But if the Government, unmindful 
of the customs and prejudices of the people, insist on forcing upon them laws 
and a system of administration which they cannot understand, which appear 
to trench upon their rights and at wdiich their feelings revolt: if that Govern¬ 
ment, placed at such a distance that sensible traces of it can scarcely be dis¬ 
cerned, should commit the administration of the country to men who can 
descend to sordid and corrupt practices ; who, inflated with extravagant ideas 
of their own importance, are accustomed to treat others with haughtiness and 
disdain ; who, liom habits of indolence, from ignorance, from apathy, or a 
devotion to their personal pursuits, disregard the claims of the people whose 

—welfare they arc appointed to watch over; who, in short, regardless of their 
own anil of the national honour, can be guilty of extortion, of violence, and 
wanton injustice ; in such a state of things, if such should ever unfortunately 
exist, we must not be surprised that a proud high-spirited people should attempt 
to throw off our authority, and to sacrifice the individuals wdio have so justly 
become the objects of their indignation and abhorrence. 

^.56. The order of the 28th of December, directing a military force to be 
detached eventually against Pritchitghur, might have thrown the district into 
confusion ; for had Rajah Nyne Sing been marked for a victim, it is scarcely 
to be supposed that the other Goojur chiefs would not have taken the alarm. 

The order, we are aware, was founded upon an incorrect representation of 
circumstances; but a local administration could not have failed to become 
acquainted with the Rajah’s character and situation, and it must immediately 
have detected such a mistake. We happened to be in the fort of Pritchitghur 
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oij the day on which we obtained intimation of the order, and the occurrence 
» was calculated to shew-in a very forcible manner, the defects of our present 
j system. In consequence of the want of an efficient local control, every order 
must originate at such a distance from the scene where it is to be enforced, 
that it cannot always be founded upon an accurate knowledge of circum¬ 
stances ; and those circiunstanccs being liable to change, the order may become 
altogether inapplicable, long before it can be received by the executive officers 
on the spot. 

157- The foregoing remarks are intended to shew, that if considerations of 
humanity and justice could ever be dispensed with, motives of policy ought 
to induce us to treat our new subjects, and the chiefs who have still an ascen¬ 
dancy over them, with the utmost indulgence. They liavef perhaps, only one 
art to learn: to unite and attack, instead of waiting to be individually re¬ 
duced. The Goojur Rajahs and the Jaat chiefs of the adjoining district of 
Allighur, arc not at all connected, we believe, or friendly to each other ; and 
we do not suspect any of the Rajahs to be ill-disposed towards our Government 
at present. We should suppress what we deem essential for your Lordship’s 
information, if we omitted to state, that those chiefs, by the operation of our 
Regulations, may find themselves deprived of a large portion of their pos¬ 
sessions, and that tho< attempt to infringe what they arc accustomed to con¬ 
sider a right, may have consequences which we could not contemplate with 
satisfaction. 

158. In the district of Seharunporc the estates and farms are in general 
small, the annual jumma frequently not exceeding two or three hundred 
rupees. The Zemindars receive uankar; but as they are indigent, the Col¬ 
lector is of opinion that the permanent settlement ought to be postponed. Mr. 
Gutbric objects to a russud jumma, and he docs not think that it would be 
advisable to extend the ensuing settlement beyond the term of four years 
originally proposed? He recommends that the jumma of the current year 
1215 be assumed as the basis of the assessment, care beiug taken to correct any 
existing errors, and to render the settlement as just and equal as possible. We 
arc not, however, without hopes, that by the exertions of that gentleman an 
immediate increase may be obtained on the jumma of 1215 ; and we have the 
fullest conviction that the district, at a future period, may be made to yield a 
much more ample revenue. 

159. The communications of the Collector respecting the former system of 
management, the rules for the division of the crops, &c. &c. not being essential 
to our present purpose, we have not adverted to them particularly ; but we beg 
to refer your Lordship to that gentleman’s report of the 22d of December, for 
much Useful information regarding the district under his charge. 

ALLIGHUR. 

Jumma of 1213 ...Rupees 22,33,000 

. 121-t .22,91,000 

Estimated 1215 ...23,01,000 

The settlement being rupees of sorts. 

1(>0. The Acting Collector of Allighur, Mr. Russel, in his letter of the 12th 
of October, strongly objects to the plan of a permanent settlement. He 
observes, that frequent revolutions in the government, war, the rapacity or”- 
the public officers, and the extortions of farmers, have checked the progress 
of agriculture and population; that, with very few exceptions, such a settle¬ 
ment could not now be undertaken without a material sacrifice of the public 
revenues, particularly in the lands held by the Jaat chieftains ; that it could 
not be rendered equal and just; that under temporary settlements, the 
resources of the country may be expected to improve, if moderation be ob¬ 
served in the assessment; and that at a future period, when these resources 
shall have been brought forth, a permanent settlement may no doubt be 
adopted with advantage. He recommends that the ensuing settlement be 
concluded for the term of three years, great care being taken to equalize the 
assessment, and that a russud, or increasing jumma, be not had recourse to. 

161. The district of Allighur, as well as the neighbouring districts of Seha¬ 
runporc and Agra, and the western parts of Etawah, suffered severely from 
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the drought which prevailed in the past season, and its effects were distinctly 
traced by us, large tracts of land which had been prepared for cultivation hav¬ 
ing failed to produce a crop. These districts fortunately are more °lightly 
assessed than the southern parts of tluc Dooab, and the calamity was not there¬ 
fore so severely felt as it might otherwise have been. 

• lGC. We could not fail, however, to observe the singular difference which 
the application of greater capital and greater industry is capable of producing 
in the state of contiguous lands. While the surrounding country seemed to 
have becu visited by a desolating calamity, the lands of the Rajahs, Diaram 
and Uugwunt Sing, under every disadvantage of season, were covered with 
crops produced by a better husbandry or by greater labour. 

9 

1G3. When we reflect, that the miseries of famine may be averted by such 
a difference of circumstances; when it occurs to us, that these miseries have 
perhaps been averted in Bengal by the lamented patriot who gave the perma¬ 
nent settlement t,o that country we feel the utmost repugnance at the idea of 
opposing its extension to our new possessions. But Bengal is different in 
many particulars. The land is more easily cultivated, and is fertilized by a 
periodical inundation ; water is easily procured ; wells, reservoirs, and aque¬ 
ducts are unnecessary ; and a large capital is seldom required for agricultural 
purposes, 'flu; inferior landholders, and even the peasantry, can carry on the 
cultivation of their lands without those aids which must be furnished to secure 
the prosperity of the western provinces. But, above all, we were in every 
respect better prepared in Bengal to undertake a measure, which, at a future 
period, wc shall gladly sec extended to the rest of our possessions. 

164>. In our remarks on the district of Scharunpoi e, we have anticipated 
much of what we should have had occasion to notice in u viewing the district 
of Allighur. Our observations regarding the Goojur chiefs apply to the Jaat 
Rajahs of Allighur, with this difference, that the latter are more powerful from 
the extent of their possessions, from the superior strength of their forts, from 
the magnitude of their military establishments, and from their numerous con¬ 
nections. 

105. ltajah Diaram possesses atalook paying an annual revenue of 1,35,000 
rupees, and he holds farms to the amount of 3,31,000 rupees. His relation, 
Bugwunt Sing, has a talook assessed at a jumma of 90,000 rupees, and he 
is in possession of farms to the amount of 1,49,000 rupees. Another relation 
of the family. Hurry Kishen Sing of Bissaivun, holds a talook and farms 
paying a revenue to Government of 34,000 rupees per annum. There are 
other considerable Talookdars in the district (Shur Sing, Hcera Sing, &c.), 
but we do not believe that they are connected with this family. 

lOO. The forts of Ilatras and Moorsaun are well known to Government ; 
and unacquainted as we are with military affairs, we cannot pretend to give a 
description of them. Compared with the places which lately occupied our 
arms, they appeared to a casual observer extremely formidable. They arc kept 
in good order (Hatras in particular), and are gairisoned by the numerous 
retainers of the Rajahs. 

IG 7 . The village Zemindars did not apply to us to have the settlement con¬ 
cluded with them, either in the talooks or farmed lands of* Diaram and Bug- 

• - vtnit Sing: but it is not improbable that the power of the Rajahs might have 
deterred them fiom coming forward, even if they were desirous of emancipa¬ 
tion. From the state, however, in which w*e observed the country, we think 
it fair to conclude, that the Rajahs are good landlords, and that the under 
tenantry are satisfied with their present dependent situation. 

108. The lands held by the Rajahs are supposed to yield double the amount 
of the annual revenue paid by them to Government. The estimate is not 
given with any degree of confidence, for wc have little information of the. 
country ; but from the extent of the establishments maintained by those chief's 
it is unquestionable that they command considerable resources. 

109. We cannot expect to ascertain the leal assets of the lands held by the 
Rajahs; for if they did not actually oppose an attempt to scrutinize and to 
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^ Ilcport Board assess the villages in detail, they have influence sufficient to counteract it, and 
to render the success of such an undertaking extremely difficult. 

N - “" 11 s.^* —V— ^ 1 1 () - 1° their talooks they have, \vc believe, an indisputable right, and to 

v resume even their farmed lands would be ’a measure of great delicacy. We 
ourselves incline to a temporising policy in this instance, although it is some¬ 
times it contemptible policy. But the Rajahs arc at present powerful, their 
followers are numerous and warlike, and their forts are in high order. A few 
years may be expected to produce a sensible change. Botli Diaram and Bug- 
wurit Sing are rather of an advanced age, and the next generation t will pro¬ 
bably have adobted different habits. The continuance of peace and internal 
tranquillity will prevent their followers from engaging in active military pur¬ 
suits, and both in their habits and dispositions a change may gradually be ex¬ 
pected to take place. A\ hen their forts are not found to be necessary for their 
personal, protection, the expense of keeping them in order and of maintaining 
large military establishments will bv degrees be curtailed : the forts will pro¬ 
bably be neglected and allowed to fall into decay, while the income of the 
Rajahs will be appropriated to objects of personal gratification. We do not 
mean to assert, that such a revolution will suddenly take place; but the 
eflcets anticipated by us will, we think, be produced gradually. Still less do 
we mean to insinuate, that our Government should baselv wait until the 
Rajahs are less powerful, in order t hat it may degrade them with less Tlanger. 
We hope, on the contrary, that their rights will be held inviolate, and that 
the individuals will experience at our hands every degree of favour and indul¬ 
gence. 


1?1. It would be contrary to all principle to set aside Regulations which 
profess to guarantee private rights, with any view to political objects ; nor 
could there be any real security, or any rational ground of confidence, if the 
Government reserved to itself a general power of dispensing with its own laws. 

172 . It. occurs to us, however, that without any actual violation of the Re¬ 
gulations, the superior Talookdars may be placed on a footing which would 
secure to them essentially all the privileges and advantages at present enjoyed 
by them, and which is calculated, at the same time, to improve the situation 
of their tenantry. 


173. The Regulations which authorize the separation of the village Zemin¬ 
dars must he modified ; but the terms of it are so vague and undefined, that 
it is impossible to say under what circumstances it was intended that the sepa¬ 
ration should take place ; and in whatever manner it may be judged necessary 
to qualify the rule, there can be no violation of private right, in amending or 
superseding a law which has no ascertained object. 


17 k With respect to the farms, we would propose that the Talookdars be 
continued in possession of the lands, in the characters of Tehsihlars or Aumils ; 
that if the measure can be attempted without the risk of creating disturbances, 
the villages be separately assessed, and a liberal allowance be granted to the 
Rajahs for their own personal income, the charges of collection, the mainte¬ 
nance of the police, See.; that if the attempt to form a village settlement be 
considered premature, the lands be continued in the same manner, under the 
charge ol the Talookdars, in the capacity of Aumils, at their present jumma, 
or such jumma as it may he judged proper to fix, without instituting any 
ciupiiiy into their resources ; that tlie Talookdars be required, in the laCfth 
case, to grant potialis to the under tenants, at fair and equitable rates, for the 
term of their own leases ; that they be invested with the charge of the police; 
ami that the officers of Government, both judicial and revenue, be prohibited 
from interfering with them on trivial occasions, and from issuing any compul¬ 
sory process against them, without the express authority of the Governor Gene¬ 
ral in Council. 

i 

170 . I he foregoing suggestions can be considered only as exhibiting an 
outline ; but an arrangement may, we think, be formed upon the foundation 
which we have traced: and if it tend, in any manner, to promote the tran¬ 
quillity of the country and the happiness of the people, we shall have abundant 
reason to congratulate ourselves in having suggested it. ' 
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Jumma of 1-210 

. 1311 

. 1212 

. 1313 

. 1311 

. 1315 


CAWNPORE. 

...Sicca Rupees 20,03,000 

. 2 {), 21,000 

. 20 , 21,000 

.. 20,81,000 

. 20,03,000 

. 2(5,08,000 


Report Hoard 
of Commissioner; 

•Ifi April ipos. 


17 ( 3 . The district of Cawnporc, we have reason to apprehend, was over- 
assessed at tlie first triennial settlement; and it is still suflering, we fear, from 
the consequences of that injurious proceeding. Much too great an anxiety 
was manifested, in this and other circumstances, to -draw from the country 
suddenly the utmost revenue which it could be supposed to yield. 

177- I .arge deductions became necessary, in consequence, at the second 
settlement; but even alter these concessions were made, the assessment, in 
particular mehals, was far from being moderate. Pergunnahs .hmjeenore, Beh- 
toar, Selim pore, and Dirnunpore, are supposed to be still heavily assessed. 

178. The reduction of the jumma in 1213, from Sicca Rupees 29,21,000 to 
2(3,81',OOO, is not to be ascribed wholly to a deficiency of resource-., jaghircs 
having been granted, in that and the following years, to Narumleer Ghur and 
others, to the amount of near 1,50,000 rupees, 

179. It may appear extraordinary, that persons should he found to engage 
for a revenue far exceeding the assets of the lands; but independently of the 
attachment of the natives to landed possessions, anil of the olleds which may 
be produced by exerting a jealous competition, several circumstances have been 
mentioned to us, which explain, in some degree, the means by which engage¬ 
ments for so large a revenue were obtained in the district of Cawnporc, on our 
first acquisition of the country. 

ISO. In 1210 the crops were most abundant, the season was unusually favour¬ 
able, and the Malguzars enjoyed advantages, which are not to be expected in 
the ordinary course of the seasons. They had received advances of tuecavy ill 
the preceding year from the Vizier’s Auniils, and from this demand, as well as 
from all former balances, which would otherwise become a charge upon the 
resources of 1210, they arc entirely relieved in consequence of the cession. 

181. Advances of tuccavy were also made by our Government in 1210, 
and they enabled the Malguzars probably to settle with the Telisildars for par¬ 
tial deficiencies, it being a prat-Lice not uncommon, we suspect, for the land¬ 
holders to return the advances made by them on account of tuccavy in dis¬ 
charge of existing balances. 

182. In pergunnah Seliimporc, the manufacture of imligo bad been carried 
on by the late General Martinc on a very extensive scale, and the rents paid 
for the lands were extremely high. The manufacture has been since aban¬ 
doned, or greatly reduced, and the resources of the pergunnah have been 
much diminished in consequence. 

183. A largo portion of pergunnah Jaujcrnon was given in farm to three 
individuals (Meherbaim Sing, &c.), who appear to have had no intention of 
performing their engagements with Government. These adventurers, after 
buying realized all that they could extort from the rnehal, absconded, and took 
refuge in the dominions of the Vizier ; and as they possessed 110 property, and 
had given no substantial security, the Tchsildur (we doubt how Jar justly) was 
held responsible for their balances. 


18-1-. These are particular cases; but the landholders generally complain, 
that they engaged for tiie jumma assessed on their estates, 011 an assurance that 
tlicir s iiankar would he deducted from it at the end of the year, according to the 
practice which obtained under the administration of the nawaub Vizier. The 
question has been much discussed; and a reference ha\irig been made to the 
Collector who formed the settlement, that officer declared, that the uaukar of 
the Zemindars had actually been deducted from the gross assessment, anil that 
they were not therefore entitled to any further allowance on this account. 

1S5. Upon 
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liqxirt Roard 185. Upon tlie authority of this declaration, the landholders were referred to 
»>( i ommihsiomrsM^ijg c ° u, .t s °f j us tice for redress; and one of the parlies having unfortunately 
v ' 4 ' j brought forward his action in some irregular form, he was nonsuited, and the 

other claimants seem for a time to have been discouraged from making any 
farther attempt to obtain relief. They have lately renewed their complaints; 
and although we were not called upon to make any public inquiry into the 
facts, the whole tenour of the information which we had an opportunity of pro¬ 
curing from private sources leads us to believe, that the Collector was under a 
mistake, and that the claims of the Zemindars have some foundation. The 
question will probably undergo judicial inquiry, and we shall only therefore 
notice a single circumstance, which seems to corroborate the representations of 
the landholders. The Collector was required to take acknowledgements from 
them on settling the account of their nankar; but although‘every inquiry was 
made by his successor, no such documents have ever been produced. 

180. The Zemindars, in this as well as in some other districts, are supposed 
to have suffered from the necessity they have been under of lowering their 
rents. The Ryots finding that they cannot be compelled to cultivate particular 
lands, as heretofore, remove to other spots, with a view to obtain more favour¬ 
able terms ; or they undertake the cultivation of waste land, on being exempted 
from the payment of rent for a certain period. But whatever injury indivi¬ 
duals may sutler under such circumstances, no steps can betaken to p.-cvent it, 
without the danger of introducing evils much more injurious to the community 
at large. 

I 87 . The present Collector of Cawnpore, Mr. Dumblcton, in his letter of 
the 20th October, has offered an opinion rather favourable to the plan of a per¬ 
manent settlement; but he suggests, in preference, that the ensuing settlement 
should he concluded for a period of ten or fifteen years. He computes that 
the waste land and the arable land not at present in cultivation, do not exceed 
one-third of the whole district. He docs not profess to have obtained any in¬ 
formation respecting the population, but he seems to think that it is not equal 
fo a more extended cultivation. He observes, that the resources of the land¬ 
holders arc circumscribed ; but that he docs not consider the circumstance of 
the proprietory right being in dispute au obstacle to the formation of a perma¬ 
nent settlement. Mr. Dumblcton recommends that the practice of under¬ 
letting farms be discouraged ; and he is of opinion, that a russud jumma will 
he necessary, although he would not propose to extend it beyond the term of 
four years. The principal articles of produce the Collector slates to be cotton 
and sugar, with some indigo ; but the manufacture of the latter article, he ob¬ 
serves, lias been very considerably reduced of late in pergunnah Selimpore, 
where it was produced formerly in great abundance. 

1SS. It does not occur to us to offer any remarks on the Collector’s letter, 
the only material proposition submitted by that: gentleman (the extension of 
the term of the settlement j having been adverted to in the course of submit- 
milting our sentiments to your Lordship in Council 011 the plan of settlement 
proposed by the Acting Collector of Etavvah. 

BUN DLECUND. 

Original District. 


Jiumnu of 1213 . 12,81,000 

. 1211 . 10,80,000 

Estimated 1*215 . 11,09,000 

Jaidad Lands. 

Jumma of 1*213 . 15,89,000 

. 1211 . . 14 ,* 12,000 

.. 1215 . Unsettled. 

Rupees of undermentioned value. 12,02,000 


1 89 . Bundlecund, under the government of Rajah Chatter Sal, is under¬ 
stood to have yielded au annual revenue of a crore of rupees, exclusive of the 
produce of its diamond mines; but the dominion of the Rajah extended over 
several districts which do not form a part of the British territory. 

190. Nor can an inference be drawn with any degree of certainty from com¬ 
paring the present revenue with the revenue of a remote period, the value of 
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the currency varying greatly, anti it being extremely difficult to ascertain satis- # Report Board 

lactorilv in "what coins the public demands were realized at particular periods. «*’ Commissioner*, 
J ' la April 1808. 

191 . It may, however, be affirmed with safety, that the province of Bundle- v J 

cund* formerly yielded a much more anrj)le revenue than it docs at present, and 
that it is capable of producing a revenue greatly exceeding the present amount. 

The country is far from being generally well cultivated, and little progress has 
vet been made in ascertaining its real resources. 

19*2. As we have not the public records to refer to, it is with some reluctance 
that wc undertake to furnish an abstract of voluminous reports on the authority 
of scanty notes ; and in attempting to give the substance of the letter from the 
Collector of Bundlecund, bearing date the Kith January, we think it more par¬ 
ticularly necessary to premise, that wc can scarcely hope to convey a correct 
idea of the argument mentioned hv that gentleman. 

] 93 . The Collector states, that the province was better cultivated at a former 
period ; that about two-thirds of the arable land only are at present in a state of 
cultivation ; that the waste land comprises one-third of the area of the district; 
that the progress of cultivation, as well as of population, has been unequal in 
different parts of the province; that the quantity of land at present in cultiva¬ 
tion is computed to amount to 15, IS, OCX) begahs, although Mr. Erskine observes 
that the estimate appears to him to be too low ; that the average rate of assess¬ 
ment per begah is about one rupee ; that cotton, the most valuable article of 
produce, is exported in considerable quantity to Mirzapore; that awl (a wood 
or root used foi a red dye) is also produced and exported; that the district 
produces only a small quantity of sugar; that the landholders are too indigent 
to undertake extensive improvements ; that there are no wells or reservoirs in 
the province for agricultural purposes, the soil being loose, water being found 
only at a great depth, and the wells being liable to fall in; that they might, 
notwithstanding, be used with advantage, for the purpose of extending the cul¬ 
tivation of the country by artificial means; that the husbandman depends at 
present upon the periodical rains, although the crops are produced in Bundle- 
cuud will) less rain than is found necessary in the Dooab ; that advances of 
tuccavy are frequently required, the landholders being distressed and in debt to 
bankers; that the estates arc small and much subdivided, and the number of 
sharers so great as to occasion public inconvenience. 

191 . Mr. Erskine, both in his report of the 13th January and in a former 
letter to the Board of Revenue, bearing date the 10th July last, has explained 
very fully the many inconveniences which are experienced from the minute sub¬ 
division of landed property, and lie has submitted some propositions for 
obviating them in future; but as we have already offered our sentiments on this 
subject, it does not appear to us necessary, on the present occasion, to enter 
into the details which that gentleman’s letter embraces. 

193- The Collector stales, that no sales of land have yet taken place in the 
province ; that one-fourth of the land is cultivated by pykhoost Ryots, or 
Ryots who have not the permanent occupancy of the soil; that the manufac¬ 
tures are inconsiderable ; that saltpetre might be produced ; that the roads are 
bad, and the soil such as to render it difficult to construct roads ; that Govern¬ 
ment should, he thinks, undertake to keep in order the high roads, and the 
landholders be required to keep up all cross roads of communication through 
their estates ; that there appears to be no obtaclc to the navigation of the river 
Jumna, although it may he necessary for some time to furnish convoys for the 
protection ot'trade; that the town duties are vexatious, &c. &e. 

19 C. Mr. Erskine, in adverting to the question of a permanent settlement, 
makes some distinctions in which we cannot follow him. He observes, that 
under the temporary settlements, the produce is taxed, while a permanent set¬ 
tlement operates as a tax upon the land itself; that in a country, where the 
luud-ta.\ is so high, it is peculiarly necessary to apportion it equally, whereas if 
an attempt he made to form the assessment upon the ground of the present 
produce, it must necessarily be unequal, since the estates will have very dif¬ 
ferent capacities ; that great difficulty would be experienced in apportioning a 
fixed assessment on the small portions of land into which the estates are sub¬ 
divided ; that those villages which arc completely cultivated might, no doubt, 
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!u port Pmk-.hI -be assessed in perpetuily, and the permanent settlement be extended in the 
oi‘ (.'onuuihHom-T.., .same manner, gradually, to lands which may hereaiier be brought into a eom- 
April IMIS. 1)it . te statc of cultivation; but this suggestion is offered as an alternative only, 

——v-' [lie documents which we possess being unsatisfactory, and the information 

which they contain being applicable only to the present produce of the land: 
that in the event of a russud jumma being had recourse to, the increase should, 
be moderate, and should not extend beyond the period of three years, and that 
competition should not be encouraged. The Collector observes, that the land¬ 
holders are not under any apprehension of being dispossessed, as it rarely hap¬ 
pens that, they arc deprived of the occupancy of their lands, even under a farm¬ 
ing settlement. That gentleman finally gives a decided opinion in favour of 
temporary ■settlements, which lie considers best calculated to. insure equality ; 
ami he maintains that they afford sufficient encouragement to the landholders, 
while moderation i.-> observed by Government in regulating the assessment. 


197. Mr. Erskine’s distinction between tin* assessment of land and the 
assessment of produce, appears to us to be somewhat too refined ; for whether 
the settlement be permanent or periodical, the public: revenue is drawn equally 
from the produce, the land itself being nothing more than an instrument of pro¬ 
duction. That gentleman, we presume, means that under a temporary assess¬ 
ment, the actual produce is taxed, while a permanent settlement can be founded 
only upon the: quantity of land liable to be taxed, whose produce must depend 
upon the course of future events; or in other words, that in the one case an 
actual, and in the other an expected resource, is made the object of taxation. 
But we see no force in this objection to the principle of a permanent settle¬ 
ment ; for it applies equally to temporary assessments, if they are formed before 
tin* crops are produced ami their value actually realized, 

19S. In Bmidlccund it is supposed that considerable alienations of the public 
revenue have taken place, and the numberless small jaghires and pudaruck vil¬ 
lages (lands granted for charitable purposes) which are intermixed with the 
malguzarry land, occasion, we understand, much inconvenience. The land¬ 
holders, who arc mostly Brahmins and llajepoots, are represented to be turbu¬ 
lent and refractory; and, as far as a judgment can be formed from a short 
residence in the province, we certainly think that much remains to be done, to 
bring it into a state of good order. 


199. We have heard it suggested, that the revenue and judicial authorities 
might, for a time, be united with advantage in Buudlecund, where, from the 
turbulent habits of the people and the frontier situation of the province, a more 
vigorous authority is apparently called for. Even the principle of the consoli¬ 
dation of authority is contended for by men, whose opinions arc entitled to 
i.'speet: but without professing that we ourselves have adopted similar senti¬ 
ments, v. > are induced to mention the suggestion, in order that your Lordship 
•nay d.•termini* how far it is entitled to attention, either from the circumstances 
noticed by us, or from the tenour of any other communications which may have 
been made to Government on the subject. 


2(X*. No question is likely to arise in Bundlecuncl between the village Zemin¬ 
dars and any order of landholders similar to Talookdars of the Dooab ; for the 
Hindoo ltajahs. Chatter Sal and his descendants, seem to have occupied the 
place of the latter, and the lands in possession of the family at present (Rajah 
Kisliow Sing ami others, the descendants of the Hurdah Sail and Juggut Itaje) 
arc held on an independent footing, and we have never understood that any 
pretensions have been preferred by them to the proprietory right in other parts 
of tiie province. 


201. Buudlecund lias been ranked, we believe, amongst our most valuable 
acquisitions. We do not pretend u> appreciate political objects; but, in a 
financial view, its value, we apprehend, has been much over-rated. The pro¬ 
vince is capable, no doubt, of yielding a much larger revenue than it does at 
present ; but we can perceive no ground for those sanguine expectations which 
were once entertained of its financial and commercial resources. Cotton is its 
only valuable produce at present, and iftiic navigation of the Jumna should be 
found practicable and safe, the article may be exported with great advantage. 
Tlic* wheat of Buudlecund is represented to be of a very inferior quality, and 
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the province produces little barley. The character and quality of the soil we 
cannot undertake to describe, although we are led to suppose that it is not 
equal to the soil of Rohilcund and of some parts ol’ti.e Dooab. Alter making 
allowdnce for the difference in the measure of the begali, the quantity of wheat 
usually produced from a given quantity of land appears to be less in Buudlc- 
ctmd. Still, in particular places, the crops were luxuriant; and if the land¬ 
holders possessed the means of extending the cultivation of their lands by at ti- 
ficial aids, we have no doubt that the province might attain a high degree of 
agricultural prosperity. 


* Report Hoard 
of CoiMinitiKioucrs. 



202. Some of the pergunnahs (Punwarry, &c.) arc supposed to be lightly 
assessed, and to be. capable of great improvement; but we were concerned to 
observe tlud the Collector, in forming the assessment of the jaidad districts for 
the current year 1215, had found it necessary to grant deductions very gene¬ 
rally. 'I’he settlement had not been completed, nor had the progress made by 
the* Collector in forming the assessment been officially notified to us, at the 
period of our departure from the Ceded and Conquered Provinces; the duty, 
therefore, of reporting upon the merits of the settlement necessarily devolves 
on our successors. 


Jiimma of 1210. 

. 1211 . 

. 1212 , 

. 1213 

. 1214 

. 1215 


ALLAHABAD. 

. Sicca Rupees 27 , 1 K ,000 

. 27,50,000 

.. 27,85,000 

. 22,14,000 

. 22,13,000 

. 23,08,000 


203. Your Lordship will observe the very large decrease of revenue which 
look place ill this district at the second triennial settlement; but, if information 
obtained through private channels can be relied upon, the first settlement was 
in a great measure fictitious. The lands were never regularly assessed, the dis¬ 
trict was let out in farm to three or four individuals, and all the errors and 
irregularities of the first settlement were, by the operation of Regulation V, 
1805, extended to the second. The new Commissioners will, however, have 
made a longer residence in Allahubad, and they will no doubt be enabled to 
submit to your Lordship in Council much more satisfactory information respect¬ 
ing the district than we had an opportunity of acquiring. 


201. The Acting Collector, Mr. Cuthbcrt, in his letter of the 8th January, 
observes, that the permanent settlement cannot with propriety be undertaken 
without a previous measurement of the lands; that in the last year of every 
periodical settlement the lands are neglected, and he proposes therefore that all 
arable land, whether in cultivation or otherwise, he indiscriminately assessed. 
He recommends, that a decennial settlement he formed, in preference, on a 
i ussud or increasing jumma, and that it he concluded with the landholders in¬ 
stead of the farmers, who have possession of the lands at present. He observes, 
that many of the Canongocs hold lands (particularly in pergunnah Ekdiillah), 
and that their accounts are not to he depended upon ; that the population is 
fluctuating, and cannot be stated upon any satisfactory grounds; that the 
assessment not having yet been regularly apportioned on the.lands, a perma¬ 
nent^ settlement could not be concluded immediately, without great loss to 
Government, &c. &c. 


. • 205. V”e must add to this report, that the statements prepared by the 
Telisildars sii.-w that some of the mchals contain a considerable quantity of 
arable land, the cultivation of which has been abandoned, and that an uncom¬ 
mon degree of diligence and attention is called for in the management of this 
district, both lor the purpose of ascertaining its resources, and of enabling Go¬ 
vernment to avail itself of them upon just and satisfactory grounds. 

20f». Ikrguunah Kliyragur, including the talook of Manda, which has been 
granted in mocurrery at a very low jumma, is supposed to he lightly assessed ; 
and pergunnah Seeiindur, as well as some other mchals, will also, wc beliew, 
admit of an increase of assessment; hut partial deductions, it is apprehended, 
. must be granted in other instances. As the formation of the ensuing 
settlement will be concluded under the immediate direction of the new 

Commissioners, 
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'Commissioners, we shall not venture to anticipate the course of their pro¬ 
ceedings. 


Jumma of 1210 

. 1211 

. 1212 

. 1213 

. 121t 

. 1213 


GORUCKPORE. 

.Sicca Rupees 15,44,000 

. 16,92,000 

. 18,78,000 

. 15,91,000 

. 16,24,000 

. 16,40,*000 


207- We regret extremely that we had not an opportunity of visiting the 
district of Gonickporc in person (it is the only district which was not visited by 
us); but it is so remotely situated, with relation to the other provinces, that 
we found it impracticable to proceed to the spot without neglecting various 
other duties. From every account which we have received, wc are disposed to 
consider Goruckpore as possessing more ample means of furnishing a large in¬ 
crease of rexenue at a future period, than any other district of the Ceded or 
Conquered Provinces. That it yielded an abundant revenue formerly is matter 
of notoriety ; and ns the soil is excellent and the district, enjoys many advan¬ 
tages of situation, it cannot be doubted that it is capable of attaining great 
agi (cultural and commercial prosperity. 

208. It may appear extraordinary that in a district so circumstanced, a con¬ 
siderable decrease of revenue should have taken place at the second settlement; 
but as the public correspondence furnishes the only information to which we 
could refer, we shall merely observe, that the settlement in question was formed 
by a gentleman on whose zeal and attention great confidence may be placed, 
and we presume, therefore, that the deductions granted had become absolutely 
necessary. 

209. The present Collector of the district, Mr. Balfour, in his letter of the 
20lh October, represents that agriculture and population are at present in a 
very backward state; that some accession to the latter is obtained by the emi¬ 
gration of Ryots from the Oude and Napaul territories ; that the soil of Azinghur 
is very superior; that a part of the district was highly assessed in 1213, and 
lands bearing a jumma of 1,22,000 remained klias, and now produce only an 
annual revenue of 91,000 rupees; that few estates are completely cultivated, 
and that the Zemindars at present wilfully neglect the cultivation of their 
lands ; that the jungleboory pottahs, which were granted for five years at the 
low rates, had the olivet of drawing the Ryots from the lands already in culti¬ 
vation ; that there is a large quantity of land held exempt from the payment of 
revenue, and that the Maafvdars have the means of seducing the Ryots from 
the esi it e.; paying revenue ; that, on this account, some regulation lor prevent¬ 
ing the re.u.ival of the llvots is become necessary; that the customs do not, in 
his opinion, operate injuriously in checking the pi ogress of agriculture, &c. &c. 

210. The Collector proposes, that whenever the proportion of three-fourths 
oi the land in any estate shall have been brought into cultivation, the settle¬ 
ment be rendered permanent; that in all other cases it be formed for the term 
often years; that in consideration of the late drought no increase of revenue 
be demanded until 12IS, or the third year of the settlement; that a small 
rateable increase be assessed on uncultivated land ; that the accounts of4212 
be assumed as the basis of the assessment, without instituting further inquiries; 
and that the settlement be formed at the commencement of the rains, when the 
land is sown for the khurreef harvest. 


211. On Mr. Balfour’s letter we had the honour to submit our sentiments 
to your Lordship in Council, under date the 31st October, and it does not ap¬ 
pear to us necessary to offer any further renuuks on it. We shall only qbserve, 
generally, with respect to Goruckpore, that if the permanent settlement can be 
considered unseasonable in any part of the provinces, it is peculiarly so in this 
district, which, notwithstanding the excellence of its soil, is ouly very partially 
cultivated at present. The grass jungle, with which a large portion of the 
district is covered, may, we understand, bu ploughed down during the rains, 
with little labour and atu trifling expense, and in the first season of cultivation 
the land become? highly productive. Updcr such circumstances, that limita¬ 
tion 
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tion of the demand of Government would be attended with so wasteful :i 
sacrifice of the public resources, that with every predisposition in favour of the 
principle of the measure, we should hold ourselves most responsible if we main¬ 
tained the proposition for a moment* 


H !q>ort Hoard 
of Coniinihaionm, 
I:J April 180S. 


212 . We have now taken a hasty review of the state of the different districts, 
in the order in which they were visited by us. We are sensible that it must 
appear superficial and imperfect, and we can only plead in apology, that we 
had many important duties to perform within a very limited space of time; 
that few flf the statements, which were called for by our orders of the .Oth 
August, had been submitted by the local officers at the period of our leaving 
the Ceded and (Conquered Provinces, and that our present report has been pre¬ 
pared with little aidfrom official records. 

213. The whole tenor of the communications which we have had the honour to . 
make, will probably have suggested doubts to \our Lordship with regard to the 
expediency of declaring the permanency of the ensuing settlement; but the 
question is of such importance, that we shall endeavour to give a more distinct 
view of it, by recapitulating, in a connected manner, the ohjei tious to which 
the measure appears to us to be liable at present. 


214. 1st. The resources of the country have not been brought forth. Upon 
the most moderate computation, one-fourth of the arable land stdl remains un¬ 
cultivated ; and assuming the gross annual jumma of tiie provinces at 22,AO,000 
rupees, an asset of future revenue, to the amount of not less than 7•>>00,000 
rupees per annum, must be considered to be relinquished by an immediate limi¬ 
tation of the public demand upon the land. 


2IA. 2d. In the talooks and farms held by the Rajahs Diaram and others, 
a sacrifice still more disproportioned will be made, the public officers possessing 
no means, at present, of ascertaining 1 lie resources of the lands, and it being 
questionable whether an immediate attempt to scrutinize or to assess them, 
upon the ground of their actual produce, might not endanger the public 
tranquillity. 


210. 3d. The lands held by those chiefs could not now he regularly 
assessed; and if, at a future period, it should he found practicable and expe¬ 
dient to assign the farmed lands to the village Zemindars, those persons will 
obtain them at a rate of' assessment very different from that which prevails in 
other parts of the district, or Government, in adopting any new standard of 
assessment, would he justly chargeable with a breach of engagement. 

217* 4th. We have not yet obtained a sufficient knowledge, either of the pre¬ 
sent stale of the country or of its means of future improvement, to enable us to 
assess the lauds upon a just ami equal footing, or witlnml the risk of making 
gross mistakes to the prejudice of Government. It has been so much the prac¬ 
tice, of late years, to translate the public officers from station to station, that 
few of them have had an opportunity of becoming acquainted with the districts 
over which they are appointed to preside, and the uncertainty of their retaining 
a particular charge for any length of time renders them perhaps iudifictciit to 
it. At least it cannot be supposed, that they will be equally diligent in collect¬ 
ing information and accounts, and in procuring materials ibr use at a future 
period, when the}' see a probability of their being removed before that period 
.can arrive. A succession of officers is, moreover, usually attended with a suc- 
.cession of plans, and the frequent changes which take place, not only prevent 
the adoption of any systematic arrangement for conducting the public business, 
but they perplex and confound the people. 

218. Ath. The population of the country is at present very deficient. 

21{). Oth. The population being unequal to the entire cultivation of the 
lands, and the different estates possessing very different capacities, it would 
follow r that the proprietors of estates lightly assessed, or of estates containing 
much w isle land, would have the means of drawing away the Ryots from 
estates fully assessed, and the public revenue assessed on the latter might not 
only become precarious inconsequence, but the original injustice of an unequal 
assessment would be aggravated, to the ruin perhaps, ultimately, of particular 
individuals. It may not be practicable, we are aware, to assess lands w’ith pet- 
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llcport Board feet .equality in the first instance, or to preserve exact equality afterwards, 
of Commissioners, under any plan of settlement; but in a country where the land-tax is so high, 
v 13 A P nl ,h0S - / it is peculiarly necessary to guard against those extreme errors, which must be 
^ injurious both to the Government and to-individuals. ' 

220. 7th. The landholders do not, at present, possess that capital which is 
necessary to enable them to undertake improvements, for the purpose of obtain¬ 
ing from the land the full produce of which it is capable, and Government can¬ 
not, therefore, assess it with any reference to its actual capacity. 

221. 8th. In the same manner, the country being without commerce, or en¬ 
joying only a commerce which is fettered by injudicious restrictions, agriculture 
is checked and discouraged, many articles of produce are probably suppressed, 
and even the land which is already in cultivation does not produce the value 
which might be obtained from it under other circumstances. The commerce 
of the country is circumscribed, also, by the want of opulent consumers; and 
although it has been questioned whether the wealth of the community is not 
derived exclusively from agriculture, it is certain that a government cannot 
draw a revenue from the laud proportioned to its productive powers, until there 
exists a demand for its produce, sufficiently extensive to bring those powers 
into action. 

222. .Some of the Collectors have reported, that they are not aware that the 
customs operate injuriously in checking the progress of agriculture; but this 
negative testimony we cannot admit, in opposition to authority which directly 
points to a different conclusion, and which is corroborated by the whole course 
of our own observation and experience. 

223. 0th. The landholders, accustomed to annual or short settlements, and 
discouraged by a succession of unfavourable seasons, would not, it may be ap¬ 
prehended, be willing to engage generally lor that revenue, which the country, 
even without an extension of its agriculture, may be expected to yield under 
more propitious circumstances. The excessive drought in the past year was 
severely felt; and it is not easy to persuade the landholders that, in making 
arrangements for the next settlement, former casualties must be disregarded. 
They feel differently: nor ought wc to be suprised that a mere temporary cala¬ 
mity should leave a strong impression upon the minds of men, whose experience 
has not taught them to expect from the future an indemnification for past dis¬ 
appointments. Under the government of our immediate predecessors, the 
landholders, we believe, were little accustomed to look forward to any distant 
good; and we greatly apprehend that our own administration of the territory 
lately acquired by us has not yet been marked with that character, which is cal¬ 
culated to inspire confidence and to stimulate exertion. 

22 k 10th. A large portion of the country must, by the operation of the 
existing Regulations, remain under the management of farmers during the en¬ 
suing four years; and it cannot be supposed that persons who have only a 
temporary interest in the lands will appropriate large funds to their improve¬ 
ment, or that they will engage for a revenue to be produced by the gradual 
extension of such improvements. An opulent proprietary might engage with 
safely to contribute towards the public exigencies, from an income to be created 
bv means of its own capital at a future period ; but sucii a proprietary does not 
exist in the country at present, even if the pretensions of the farmers could be 
set aside without injustice. Let us then hold in mind, that in divesting itself" 
of the right to participation in the benefit of future improvement, the Govern¬ 
ment relinquish a source of revenue for which no proper substitute is likely to 
be found. The land has long been the chief object of taxation in this country; 
and circumstanced as it. is at present, wc arc apprehensive that any attempt to 
introduce a new system of taxation would not only be unsuccessful, but that it 
might be attended with very mischievous consequences. 

22.0. 11th. Great alienations of land arc supposed to have taken place in 
several districts ; and it is, wc think, desirable that the fact should be ascer¬ 
tained, before a permanent settlement be concluded. Such lands can unques¬ 
tionably be resumed and assessed at any time; but they may, in some instances, 
appertain to particular estates, and a question would then arise, whether they 
were rcsumable for the benefit of Government or of the proprietors. All such 
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questions, and the necessity for all local investigations, should, if possible, be* import Board 
precluded, before we announce to the people that the public demand on the of Commissioner!:, 
land is fixed for ever. ^ la Ap ril isos. 

2 &). liith. A similar question will also probably arise (in the district of Go- ^ ~~ 

nick pore especially) with respect to the right of property in the extensive 
tmets of waste land, which are not comprehended within the limits of parli- 
cuW estates; and it is equally desirable that this question should be pre¬ 
viously decided. 

• 

227 . 13th. If the arguments urged in our letter of the 12th of October be 
entitled to attention, we must conclude that the value of the standard coin of 
the country has not yet been definitively fixed ; and should Government wish 
to alter the standard of the currency after perpetual engagements shall have 
been concluded with the landholders, one or other of these difficulties must be 
encountered:—If the standard be lowered, the Government will sacrifice a 
portion of its revenue; if it be raised, the public demand upon the land will 
actually be raised in the same proportion, in breach of engagement; or if an 
attempt be made to accommodate subsisting engagements to the change which 
has taken place in the value of the coin, it is to be apprehended that the land¬ 
holders will not feel the same confidence in the permanency of them. 

22S. 14th. The proprietary right in the land is at present contested, and the 
Regulations have not provided clear and precise rules for deciding the questions 
which have arisen regarding it. The settlement cannot, therefore, be formed 
with any of the claimants, upon a satisfactory assurance that they will esta¬ 
blish ultimately their right of property in the soil ; and with mere temporary 
occupants, it cannot, we think, be concluded without great disadvantage. 

220. Finally. It. will not, in our opinion, be judicious to attempt a perma¬ 
nent settlement, until it can be concluded without any condition or reservation 
whatever. The natives understand the value of a mocurrery tenure perfectly 
well; but they are little acquainted with the constitution of our Government, 
and they cannot readily comprehend that the local administration is not para¬ 
mount. If they adopt the idea, that the grant is conditional and must await 
the sanction of a superior authority, it will lose much of ils value: but it', on 
the other hand, they should consider it absolute, and the Honourable Court of 
Directors, not satisfied with the documents upon which the settlement has been 
formed, should ultimately withhold their confirmation of it, the laudholdeis 
will, we fear, suspect that, they have been imposed upon, and that we had 
no other view in holding out the advantages of permanency, than to extort 
from them a higher revenue. Such a disappointment would finally extinguish 
the embers of mi expiring confidence and when, hereafter, we may really 
intend to confer upon the country the benefits of a permanent settlement, dis¬ 
trust will greatly diminish its value in the estimation of the people. 

230. We are ourselves fully sensible of the many advantages which may be 
expected to result from a limitation of the public demand upon the land. We 
are aware that temporary settlements are harassing to the people, and that 
they afford opportunities for frauds and abuse. It has been questioned, indeed, 
whether a country can make any considerable advances in improvement, 
while the public taxes are progressively increased, and the individual is not 
permitted to enjoy any benefit from the execution of greater industry ; but 
with every previous disposition in favour of the principle of a permanent settle¬ 
ment, we submit to your Lordship in Council our deliberate and unqualified 
opinion, that the measure, considered with relation to the Ceded and Con¬ 
quered Provinces generally, is at this moment unseasonable, and that any pre¬ 
mature attempt to introduce it must necessarily be attended with a material 
sacrifice ol the public resources, and may, in particular cases, prove injurious 
to the parties themselves, whose prosperity it is the chief object of the measure 
to secure upon a durable foundation. 

231. Should your Lordship in Council, on a consideration of the circum¬ 
stances which we have had the honour to represent, be pleased to determine 
that the permanent settlement in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces be post¬ 
poned, we beg to submit, whether it will not be necessary or expedient to 
suspend the operation of Regulation XXI, ISOG, which places the office of 

Tclisildar 
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i:,;.-. .• i’. ianl /IVlidldar in those provinces, upon a footing entirely different from that on 
of iwhich it was originally constituted. 

Ill A;.r.l ]S(M. ^ ... 

- . — 232. The Regulation itself assigns no reasons for the change of system ; buf 

we have bei n ollii i. .'s informed, that it was adopted with a view to economy, 
and to prevent the abuses and oppressions which those officers are supposed to 
have committed in the course of exercising the extensive powers entrust* d 
to them. 

233. The statements exhibiting the economical tendency of Regulation 
XXI, ISOfi, have not fallen under our inspection : hut projects of economy, 
as we have hail occasion to observe before with reference to this question, 
should not he confined to the mere reduction of charge ; they should embrace 
other considerations, and they must prove fallacious in the extreme, should 
they be prosecuted without a proper regard to the security of the public revenue. 

234. The Tehsildars, under the new system, are not to he held responsible 
for the juinma payable to Government; they can be required to pay no more 
than they may have collected, and the grossest neglect and mismanagement 
will subject them to no pecuniary penalty. Receiving from Government a 
fixed monthly stipend in lieu of the commission upon their collections, they 
will have no interest in discharging the public demand with punctuality, in 
discovering new sources of revenue, or in improving those which already exist. 
On the contrary, a different bias may prevail; they will find the landholders 
ready to purchase their forbearance and 1o reward their neglect, and as far as 
considerations of personal advantage may have influence, they will instigate the 
Tehsildars to betray the duty which they owe to their employers. These 
officers will be liable to dismission from their situations, no doubt; hut the 
apprehension of forfeiting an office of little value while it is faithfully admi¬ 
nistered, will operate but feebly, we apprehend, in enforcing those obligations 
of duty, which strong temptations perpetually assail. 

235. We presume, of course, that it is intended to place the new Tehsildars 
on very moderate allowances, tor otherwise the object of economy will not be 
accomplished upon the most partial view of the question. If, however, the 
office be placed upon an inferior footing, men of rank and respectability, on 
whose fidelity and integrity reliance might be placed, will scarcely be prevailed 
upon to accept it; and those who may be solicitous to obtain it will be influ¬ 
enced, we fear, more by an expectation of deiiving illicit emolument, than 
by any prospecl which the authorized allowances can be supposed to hold out 
to them. 

230, If, then, the office should fall into the hands of needy individuals, 
whose conduct is not restrained cither by a sense of rectitude or a sense of 
interest, the public service must inevitably suffer. They will collude with the 
Malguxars, and countenance every imposition which may he attempted. Com¬ 
plaints will be heard of accidents of season, of drought, bail, storms, mush- 
lihoory, pyniaulv, &e. &c.; claims to remissions will be brought forward on 
the slightest pretences ; balances will accrue, without the possibility of ascer¬ 
taining, in many eases, how far they originate in misfortune or misconduct; 
tin* time of the Collectors wiil he occupied in making local enquiries with 
little chance of any sat i-factory issue; or if Aumeens be deputed on every occa¬ 
sion, and measurements he undertaken under the superintendanee of those 
persons, the Government or the landholders will be subjected to expense, with¬ 
out certainty that the one will not be imposed upon, or that the other will 
not in- opeu.-.^d. These are not fancied difficulties. We ourselves expe¬ 
rienced them in a lv.s degree; and wo found that, except in cases of severe 
calamity, it. was ah:...lately necessary to have recourse to the responsibility of 
the Tehsildars for the security of the public icwnue. These officers, residing 
immediately on the spot, have the means of detecting misrepresentation.-, on the 
part of the Male.mars, of frustrating attempts to embezzle the revenue on the 
part of the inferior officer* who have eluuge of the collections, and of obviating, 
in some degree, the difficulties which occur in collecting the revenue from a 
multitude of petty proprietors, whose interest in the land is so minute that it is 
scarcely possible sometimes to discriminate it. While, then, our knowledge 
of every thing relating to the country is so imperfect, it appears to us essential 
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that the interests of the Tehsildars should, as far as possible, be identified with . 
the interests of their employers. 


It q>ort Board 
of t'oinmissioiuTs 
1:1 April 1 SOS. 


03 7. Some of these officers are men of great respectability, and are possessed 
°f property When this is the ease, they supply, in some respects, the want 
of^fn opulent proprietary : their capital may be employed in assisting the 
landholders in the execution of useful works for the improvement of their 
estates; and an instance was mentioned to us by Mr. Lloyd, the Collector of 
Moradabad, where the resources ol a pergumiah had been enereased by the 
good management of the 'l'ehsildar from *23,000 to !)<»,O00 rupees per .iiimitn. 
The present Tehsildais have an interest in preserving tranquillity, and in 
realizing from the land the utmost revenue which it is capable of yielding. 
Their successors Will, we expect, have an interest in fomenting disputes among 
the l’litteedars, and in instigating the landholders to abandon their estates, 
with a view to their being held under klias management ; for relieved as they 
will be from all responsibility, they will he solicitous to obtain the immediate 
management of the lands, as a source of patronage or of personal emolument. 


238. In the past year, the demand of Government, with few exceptions, 
was discharged by the Tehsildars with the utmost punctuality, under cir¬ 
cumstances the most unfavourable; and notwiihstamling all the disadvantages 
of the season, balances of the year 1*211 were realized in scvcial instances. 
The arrear at present due from the Ceded Pi minces, on account of 1214, does 
not exceed 20,00,000 rupees; and although it would he a vain speculation to 
attempt to estimate what the deficiency might have been under a dillercnt sys¬ 
tem, we cannot doubt, for a moment, that it would have been very consi¬ 
derable. 


239- Many of the present Tehsildars, from their rank and connections, pos¬ 
sess influence in the country; and it is by means of such influence that the 
revenue is sometimes icalizcd without the necessity of calling for the aid of a 
military force. Influence, as a milder instrument, is obviously to be preferred 
to force. But cat) it he supposed that the new Tehsildars will possess the same 
influence? Or will any imliv iduul, at all acquainted with the country, main¬ 
tain that our authority is already so completely establidied, and that the people 
arc every where so familiarized to habits of obedience, that any petty officer 
is likely to succeed in realizing the public demand? 

240. And if, from that officer’s want of influenc e, from bis mismanagement, 
from connivance with the landholders, or otherwise, a single instalment of 
the revenue should remain in arrear, Government would not onlv sustain an 
actual loss of interest, but the public service would be liable to sutler from 
the disappointment. 


241. The monthly kists, or instalments, arc at present paid with regularity; 
and we have reason to believe that they are sometimes advanced by the Teh¬ 
sildars from their private funds, or from the resources of their private credit. 
The difference of interest arising from tardy collections will not appear as a 
charge upon the new system, but the loss will nevertheless be inc lined. 


2P2. Nor will other expenses incidental to it bo traced to their genuine 
source. The present Tehsildars are interested in supporting the lanclho : ders 
and in promoting their success. Their successors, when urged by the Collec¬ 
tors! will resort without compunction to the expedient of selling their estates 
and confining their persons; and, independently of other objections, this pro- 
‘ cecding will subject Government to an expense, which on every account it 
would be desirable to avoid : we mean the expense of prosecutions, of main¬ 
taining additional guards, of providing jails, &c. &c., as well as the charge of 
furnishing a subsistence to individuals whoso labour is lost to the community. 
These charges will sink unperceivcd into the general mass, but they will 
infallibly increase its pressure. 


243. Sales of land should be avoided, as much as possible, in our new ter¬ 
ritory, for the land does not yet bear a sufficient value to admit of their being 
resorted to generally as a means of realizing the public demand, and they are 
calculated to indispose the minds of the landholders. Personal coercion 

M should 
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Report Board should be equally avoided, in a country where our study should be to conci- 
or CommiMioiim; Jicfte and to inspire confidence. 

13 April 1808. 1 

v-_- 214. We much doubt, moreover, whether any material saving of expense 

will be effected by the change of system, even if it can be supposed tint the 
revenue will be equally secure, that a loss of interest will not be sustained, 
and that the incidental charges which we have adverted to are not likely/to 
be incurred. The new police establishments, which we had an opportunity 
of seeing, were upon a very high scale, and whether the services of the Teh- 
sildars be compensated by a salary or by a commission, the expense of collect¬ 
ing the revenue in our new possessions must for some time be very consi¬ 
derable. 

24.5. The Tehsihlars, however, are presumed to have been guilty of great 
oppression ; and it is expected that, by divesting them of their powers as 
officers of police, they will no longer have the same opportunity of committing 
abuse. 

2 K>. We know not upon what evidence the misconduct of those persons has 
been presumed : our own experience has not furnished us with any such pre¬ 
sumption. In Bundlccund and in the district of l’urruckabad (in the latter a 
solitary instance only occurred) complaints were preferred to us,; but the 
exceptions rather favour a presumption, that complaints in greater number 
would have reached us had grievances existed, and that the rare occurrence 
of such complaints is to be attributed to the general good conduct of the 
Tehsildars. 

247- If the representations of one or two of the magistrates have been unfa¬ 
vourable to the Tehsildars, we must oppose to them an authority which is cer¬ 
tainly entitled to as much respect as any in the judicial department. Mr. 
Stuart, the late magistrate of Benares, has long resided in the province where 
the greatest abuse is supposed to have prevailed ; and your Lordship has 
already, we believe, had an opportunity of observing that the opinions of that 
gentleman are directly adverse to the intended change of system, i I is com¬ 
prehensive report has given so just a view of the question, that we feel it less 
necessary to attempt to enforce our own conviction by a laboured argument. 

248. If the Tehsildars have been oppressive, it is extraordinary that so few 
of the landholders should have emancipated themselves from their authority, 
by availing themselves of the liberty which the Regulations allow of paying 
their revenue direct into the Collector’s treasury. Blit what assurance have 
we that the same powers, when committed to two individuals, will be exer¬ 
cised with more moderation. Is it not possible, that we may create two op¬ 
pressors where there existed only one before ? If the Tehsildar and the police 
officer coalesce, will not the people be exposed to greater injuries? Will 
not the difficulty of obtaining redress be increased, when both these officers have 
an interest in preventing an appeal to a higher authority ? 

24<). On the other hand, if they should be hostile to each other, is there not 
reason to apprehend that the public service will suffer from their contests and 
intrigues ? Supported bv the officers of police, the Malguzars will disregard 
the authority of a petty Tehsildar; and when this is the case, it will become 
necessary to exercise a degree of coercion in collecting the revenue, which 
ought if possible to be avoided. 

250. The police Darogahs, selected from a lower order of the people and 

receiving only small stipends, can scarcely be entitled to the same confidence 
which may be claimed by men who have a more valuable interest at stake, and 
a higher character to support; and if they become cither corrupt or oppressive, 
they can never be rendered useful instruments in checking the conduct of 
revenue officers. ' 

251. Some of the present Tehsildars, we have observed, are men of great 
respectability, and have deserved well of our Government: they remained firm 
iu their allegiance when the country was exposed to an invading enemy, and 
our authority over it was imperfectly established. To stigmatize any class of 
men indiscriminately is ungenerous; but to calumniate those who have dis¬ 
tinguished 
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tinguished themselves by their services, is a species of injustice which is cal- Report Board 
ciliated to excite singular indignation. The of lice of Tehsildar is the only Commissioners, 
one under our administration to which a native of rank can now look foi ward 13A P ri,,sl,s * 
foi the remuneration of eminent services: we cannot often reward such ser- 
^^es by pecuniary bounties, and our Government has not yet exercised the 
right of conferring titles and honours. If, then, we take away the only object 
which can flatter the ambition or administer to the comforts of the higher orders 
of the people, upon what ground can we promise ourselves a continuance of 
their fidelity and attachment, if adverse circumstances should ever again place 
us in a situation to require their services ? 

252. That. tl\e present tehsildary system may have been abused in particular 
cases, we cannot dispute ; but there is no system which is entirely exempt from 
abuse : and even where the Tehsildars have been guilty of misconduct, the 
evil is sometimes to be traced, perhaps, to a higher source. 

253. In concluding this address, we shall endeavour to give a more connected 
view' of the objects which we have proposed to ourselves, by submitting, in the 
form of propositions, the different results to which our inquiries have led us. 

251<. With the utmost deference, we would recommend that the permanent 
settlement in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces be for the present post¬ 
poned, with the exceptions which wo have had the honour to suggest to your 
Lordsliip in Council, in paragraphs 75 and 83 of this address. 

255. That the ensuing settlement he concluded for a period of four years; 
and that during the interval a reference he made to the Honourable Court of 
Directors, for the purpose of obtaining their authority for the formation of a 
permanent settlement, unconditionally, ai a futuio period. 

256. That during the same interval, the attention of the public officers be 
particularly directed to the important duty of collecting materials which may 
form the basis of a fixed assessment; and that, with this view, the Collectors 
who have distinguished themselves by their successful exertions in the Ceded 
and Conquered Provinces be continued in their present situations, and be re- 
numerated by larger allowances, rather than by promotion to higher offices. 

257. That at the expiration of the next settlement, mocurrery or istemerary 
grants be made to proprietors of all estates which shall have attained a high 
state of cultivation. 

258. That in all cases where it shall appear that the resources of a district or 
pergunnah may not have been brought forth, the settlement he made for a term 
of years, upon a russud or increasing jumma, and that the assessment in the 
last year of the term, wherever circumstances may admit of it, be declared 
fixed for ever. 

259. That the Regulations which regard the different classes of landholders 
and tenants be revised, and distinct rules be prescribed for determining claims 
to the property in the soil. 

260. That the subdivision of estates, either by inheritance, by gift, sale, or 
otherwise, be restricted by law, unless each portion into which it may be pro¬ 
posed to divide it be liable to be assessed, with a revenue of not less than 500 
rupees per annum. 

■ 261. That a Regulation be passed, rescinding Regulation XI, 1793, and 
enacting that all estates at present assessed, or which may hereafter be assessed, 
with an annual revenue of less than 500 rupees, shall devolve to the next heir 
according to primogeniture, in full property, to the exclusion of other descend¬ 
ants who under the Hindoo or Mahomedan law might be entitled to participate 
in tlffe inheritance. 

262. That the Regulations under which the adverse claims of the landholders 
and farmers to be admitted to engage at the ensuing settlement are severally 
maintained, be revised and explained. 

263. That in instances where it may be found highly inexpedient to deprive 
particular individuals of the farms at present held by them, the settlement be 
made with them in quality of Aumil or Tehsildar; and that, as far as circum¬ 
stances 
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strfnces may permit, engagements be taken from them, for the purpose of sc* 
curing the rights of the under tenantry. 

201. That a Regulation be passed for granting to sureties, from whom the 
public revenue may have been realized on the default of the landholder V* 
fanner, the rights of mortgagees, and for empowering the Collector, upon a‘< 
summary inquiry, to j lace such sureties in possession of the land, whenever it/ 
shall appear, from the accounts of the parties, that the estate has become in*-' 

debted to the surely to the amount of his engagement with Government. 

« 

>5. That Regulation XXI, 180G, which provides for an alteration in the 
office of Tehsildar, be rescinded ; and that such parts of Regulation XIV, 1807, 
as regard the constitution of that office, be revised and amended. 


2GG. Finally, that a more efficient authority be established in the Ceded and 
Conquered Provinces, for the purpose of affording greater security to the 
rights of the people, and of guarding with a more vigilant circumspection the 
general interests of the Government in that part of the empire. 


2G~. The vast fabric which we have raised in this country is an object of 
astonishment, and perhaps of jealousy, to surrounding nations ; blit it is still a 
question, whether its strength has increased with its extension. The parts are 
so disposed, that, as in animal life, no member can be violently separated with¬ 
out danger to the whole. Our attention should, then, be equally directed to 
the most remote of our possessions ; and it would be folly and presumption to 
suppose that such an empire is long to be piesened without the greatest 
energy, without consummate pru lence, or without the constant exercise of 
that provident and watchful spirit, which directs its regards far beyond the 
objects which the revolutions of the hour produce. Fortune and our arms 
have placed under our Government an extensive and \altiahle teriitory, which 
an eniighleiu d policy may preserve to us. To trace the course of such a policy 
is an undertaking to which we are altogether unequal; but among the leatures 
which should distinguish it, there are some which cannot escape observation, 
and to us it appears most essential that our administration should ever bear the 
character of steadiness, moderation, and justice. 

We have the honour to be, &o. &c. 

(Signed) R. W. COX. 

H. ST. GEO. TUCKER. 

Calcutta. 

the 18th April, 1808. 


MR. COLEBltOOKE’S MINUTE. 

Mr. Cokbrooku s L The final report of the late Board of Commissioners for the settlement of 
Minute. the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, dated 13th April, contains propositions 

V. v . of so much importance, and so greatly at variance with the previous resolution 

of Government, that ill recording my opinion, I think it necessaiy to go at 
some length into the consideration of the reasons which have been urged by 
the late Commissioners in support of their propositions. Those reasons, as far 
as they relate to the question of a permanent settlement, correspond so pre¬ 
cisely with arguments which were fully and repeatedly discussed upon the oc¬ 
casion of the permanent settlements of Bengal and Behar, in 1789-90, and the 
territories on the Coast of Coromandel, in 1799, that, my task will be merely 
confined to show their exact correspondence, and to refer to the former pro¬ 
ceedings of this Government for the ample discussion which they underwent, 
and for the final decision which was passed on the merits of the question by 
the Honourable Court of Directors. 4 

2. I trust that arguments which were not suffered to weigh against a measure 
recommended by wise and enlarged views of policy, but not then promised to 
our subjects, will not be allowed greater weight at this momentous period, 
against a similar one, equally recommended by liberal considerations of policy, 
and solemnly promised by an express declaration in a legislative act. 

3. Government 
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3 . Government is pledged, by the proclamation of the 14th July 1S02, find 
11 th J'llv ISO), to conclude a permanent settlement with the landholders, at 
tlie expiration ol'(lie periods there specified, for such lands as may he in a suf- 
fidenilv improved state of cultivation to warrant the measure on lair and 
equitable terms It was judged expedient, on full consideration of the subject, 
and with ample knowledge of the circumstances non alleged, to anticipate 
those periods; and aecoidiugiy, in June IS07, (he Governor-General in Coun¬ 
cil notified to the Zemindars and other proprietors, by Regulation X, IS07, 
that the jumma a>sessed for the last year of the ensuing settlement shall icmain 
fixed forever, if they be willing to engage, and the arrangement shall recciu* 
the sanction of the Court of Directors, 


Mr.'CoIebrooke 

Minute. 


4. The pledge, which has been thus solemnly contracted, cannot he forfeited, 
without such a glaring violation of promise as would indeed lose us deservedly 
the confidence of the people. 1 do not mean to intimate, that the obligation 
which has been voluntarily contracted is so indispensable, that no exception 
can on any consideration lie admitted. Some exceptions must unavoidably be 
made; and the postponement of the measure is not a matter of choice but of 
necessity, in various instances which have been already under consideration, 
and winch must become the subject of further dclibeiatiou. But exceptions 
should be admitted for only such reasons as are clear and intelligible even to 
the persons whom they concern The general postponement of the measure, 
a twelve mouth after it was solemnly announced, and when so many steps have, 
been publicly taken for carrying it into execution, would demonstrate a degree 
offiekicness which would be far from creditable to Government, even inde¬ 
pendently of the higher considerations of public faith. 


5. The late Governor-General, than whom no man was more conversant 
with the subject of a permanent settlement, which had indeed engaged a large 
portion of his attention within the last twenty years, deliberately icsobed on 
accelerating the highly beneficial measure of a permanent settlement ol the land 
revenues in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, upon a comprehensive view 
of the interests of the Honourable Company and of its new subjects. There is 
room for regret that the gentlemen, to whom the execution of that measure was 
committed, soould have put into deliberation, not the best means for carrying 
it into effect, but the expediency of tlu* measure itself which they were selected 
to execute. Giving them all credit for their good intentions in the call which 
they made upon the Collectors to canvass a legislative enactment of Govern¬ 
ment, f feel it my duty to say, that the attention of the revenue officers would 
have been better directed to the requisite preparation for the settlement which 
had been ordered, than to the discussion of its expediency, upon partial views 
of a most important question, which had been already decided by the Governor- 
General in Council. 


0. The objections alleged by several of the Collectors, as well as by the late 
Commissioners, against the immediate conclusion of a permanent settlement, 
are principally the imperfect, knowledge yet acquired of the resources of the 
country ; the inequality of the present assessment; the great proportion ol'un¬ 
cultivated landsi estimated generally at a fourth of the arable lands; the defi¬ 
ciency of population, and want of capital to extend the cultivation ; the exist¬ 
ing restrictions on commerce ; the want of opulent consumers; the extent of 
resumable land yet unasecrtaiueil; the necessity of continuing certain farmers 
in possession of their farms: the general uncertainty in regard to the proprie¬ 
tary right, either at present contested or not ascertained, in respect of exten¬ 
sive tracts of waste land; the doubtful value of the standard coin ; the risk 
of disappointment, should the settlement be disapproved by the Court of 
Directors. 


7- JLest this brief abstract should inadequately convey the reasons alleged, 
I beg that reference may be made to the recapitulation in the 210th and fol¬ 
lowing paragraphs of the late Commissioners’ letter, where they are stated at 
full length. 

8. All these circumstances, it will be remembered, existed in Bengal. They 
were alleged partly as reasons against the conclusion of a permanent settlement, 

N and 
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Minute. ^ now all marshalled against it. 

9- The argument, on which, if I mistake not, the late Commissioners chiefly 
rely, is, that the right of participating in future improvement ought not to ye 
relinquished, because Government is, in a manner, the landholder and proprie-' 
tor of a vast estate, the resources of which are not yet fully brought forth, and 
because no other productive source of revenue exists, to supply the place of 
the future revenue which would be abandoned by an immediate permanent set¬ 
tlement. The late Commissioners, therefore, propose the postponement of a 
permanent settlement for four years, after the expiration of which period mo- 
currery grants to be made to the proprietors of estates which have attained a 
high state of cultivation; but where the resources have not been brought lortli, 
the settlement to be made on a russud, or increasing jurnma, and the assessment 
of the last year, whenever circumstances may permit, to be declared fixed lor 
ever. 

10. The motive for this proposition is explained where the late Commis¬ 

sioners estimate one quarter of the arable lands to be yet uncultivated, and 
conclude that 7*5,00,000 rupees per annum would be relinquished, if the de¬ 
mand of Government be now limited to the present available jumma of 
2,25,00,000 rupees. * 

11. It appears, from instructions issued by the late Commissioners to the 
Collectors, as well as from several passages in the report now under considera¬ 
tion, that they consider ten per cent, to be a sufficient allowance for the land¬ 
holder, both for income and charges of collection, and that the landholders are 
not at present supposed to realize more. 

12. Without offering any opinion on the correctness of those estimates, I 
shall contrast them with the declared intentions of Government in regard to 
the landholders of Bengal, when the permanent, settlement was concluded in 
this province. 

18. Mr. Shore (now Lord Teignmouth), whose diligence of research and 
whose thorough knowledge of the revenues of Bengal are universally acknow¬ 
ledged and need not the tribute of praise, estimated no less than a third of the 
amount received from the cultivator for the charges- of collection and interme¬ 
diate profit between Government and the Ryot.* This estimate is quoted, 
and confirmed as corresponding with experience on the Coast of Coromandel, 
by the Board of Revenue at Fort St. George, in the very able report of that 
Board, dated 2d September 1799- 

14. It was with the belief that a third part of the collections made from the 
cultivator were applicable to the charges of the collection and the support of 
the Zemindars, that the assessment in Bengal and on the Coast of Coromandel 
was fixed for ever. At the same time. Lord Cornwallis estimated no less than 
a third part of the Company’s territory to be a jungle;I* and the researches in 
which I was engaged at that period, furnish me with grounds for the opinion 
that the estimate may, with great approximation to accuracy, be understood as 
applicable to lands fit for cultivation, and totally exclusive of lands barren and 
irreclaimable. 

15. With this opinion as to the extent of the uncultivated lands. Lord Corn¬ 
wallis, far from desiring to reserve any right to participate in future improve¬ 
ment, argued strenuously against the pretension, and in these memorable 
words: “ If the idea of permanence is to be withdrawn from the settlement 

now in agitation, of what avail will the power of Mr. Shore's arguments be 
“ to the Zemindars, for whose rights he has contended ? They are to have 
“ the property in farm for a lease of ten years, provided they will pay a good 
“ rent for it, and this property is then to be again assessed, at whatever* rent 
“ the Government of the country may at that time think proper to impose. 

“ In any part of the world, where the value of property is known, would not 
“ such a concession of a right of property in the soil be called a cruel 
“ mockery ?’* 

16 . The 

f Minute of 18th September 1789. 


* Minute, 18th June, 1789, page 109. 
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16. The sequel is no less forcible and convincing; but it may be sufficient Mr. Colcbrooku’s 

to refer to that important document for the powerful arguments by which Lord * MinuCC - J 
Cornwallis demonstrated the propriety of declaring the settlement permanent. Kjf 

His observations on the power reserved to the Court of Directors, of confirm¬ 
ing,cf annulling the settlement, are no'less important, and bear directly upon 
tl& subject now under consideration. 

17 . “ The power of making a perpetual and irrevocable settlement of a great 
« empire, without being subject to the revision of the controlling authority at 
“ home, would, in my opinion, have been too great to delegate to any distant 
“ Government. I cannot, however, believe that the Court of Directors would 
« hold out the flattering hopes of a permanent settlement, which alone, in my 
« judgment, can itiake the country flourish, and secure happiness to the body 
«* of the inhabitants, unless they had been predetermined to confirm the per- 
“ petuity, if they found that their servants here had not failed in their duty, or 
“ betrayed the important trust that had been reposed in them. Nothing, I am 
“ persuaded, but our expressing doubts and fears, can make them hesitate; 

“ and as I have a clear conviction in my own mind of the utility of the system, 

“ I shall think it a duty I owe to them, to my country, and to humanity, to 
** recommend it most earnestly to the Court of Directors to lose no time in de- 
** daring the permanency of the settlement, provided they discover no material 
“ objection or error, and not to postpone for ten years the commencement of 
“ the prosperity and solid improvement of the country.” 

18. Before I quit the subject of the Court of Directors’ sanction, I must be 
indulged in one more quotation from the same minute. “ It is not for the 
“ purpose of taking shelter under a great and revered name, that 1 shall quote 
“ from Lord Cornwallis, instead of arguing on new grounds or in new words, 

“ but because the answers by him given to the objections which are now rc- 
“ vived, have received the seal of the approbation of the Company’s adminis- 
“ tration at home.” 

19* Mr. Shore had stated, that if, after the notification that the settlement 
if approved by the Court of Directors would be declared permanent, the 
Court of Directors should not declare the permanency, the confidence of the 
natives in general wquUI be shaken, and those who relied on the confirmation 
would be disappointed, and conclude that it was meant to deceive them. Lord 
Cornwallis replies: ** I can only say, in answer to this objection, that I can- 
“ not believe any people to be so unreasonable as to accuse Government of a 
“ breach of faith and an intention to deceive them, for not doing what Govcrn- 
“ ment in express terms assure them it is not in their power to promise to do, 

“ as it must depend on the approbation of their superiors.” 

20 . Entirely concurring in the sentiments here expressed, and in the convic¬ 
tion that the uncontrolled power of fixing an irrevocable assessment ought not 
to be delegated by the controlling authority at home to a distant Government, 
and that the ratification of the Court of Directors will not be withheld from 
the permanent settlement which may be concluded, unless they discover mate¬ 
rial error in it, I can see no sufficient reason for the previous reference recom¬ 
mended by the Board of Commissioners,/were it even still a matter of choice, 
and the question now for consideration were, whether the intended permanency 
of the settlement should be notified or suppressed. 

21 . But the subject of participation in the future improvement to be ex¬ 
pected from the cultivation of waste lands is not new to the Court of Directors. 

A doubt was expressed by the Honourable Court, in their general letter of 
l()th September 1792i on this point. “ If the different proprietors should be 
“ allowed to avail themselves exclusively of the whole benefit to be derived 
“ from the lands fat present left uncultivated), in the improved state of culti- 
“ vatlon which the new system has an evident tendency to promote, such a 
** circumstance may, in process of time, add very considerably to the value of 
“ possessions already too large. It is, besides, to be considered, that if it can 
“ be effected without counteracting the principal object of encouraging indus- 
“ try. Government may fairly expect, in due time, some reasonable participa- 
“ tion in the wealth arising from such a source.” The Honourable Court 
afterwards remark, that the subject is connected with points of considerable 

delicacy; 
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delicacy ; and add, “ tior should we he inclined to adopt it, if it should, on due 
“ consideration, he thought to break in upon the principle of permanent pro- 
“ ]>erty in the present landholders, or should appear likely to discourage or 
“ retard the progress of cultivation.** V v 

22. It. was among the last duties of Lord Cornwallis’s administration.to 
reply to the Court's letter. The general letter of the fith of March, 1793, 
expresses: “ With respect, to the suggestion concerning waste lands, we do 
“ not hesiiatc to oiler it as our opinion, that: any attempt to stipulate for a 
“ proportion of their produce would greatly counteract, if not wholly damp 
“ that spirit of industry and improvement, to excite which is the gieatest 
“ object of fixing the tax on each estate.” 

23. After distinguishing two sorts of waste land ; first, those in the level 
country, interspersed in more or less extensive tracts among the cultivated 
lands; and secondly, the Sundcrbumls, and the foot of the vast range of 
mountains which nearly encircle the Bengal provinces ; it is observed : 


21<. “ The first mentioned description of waste ground will be easily brought 
“ into cultivation when the Zemindars have funds for that purpose, and pro- 
“ vided they are certain of reaping the profits arising from the impiovement. 
“ These lands, however, are not wholly unproductive to them a|. present: 
“ they furnish pasture for the great herds of cattle that are necessary for the 
“ plough, and also to supply the inhabitants witli ghee and milk, two of the 
“ principal necessaries of life in this country. It. is true, that the lands in this 
“ desolate state far exceed what would suffice for those two purposes; but it 
“ is the expectation of biingiug them into cultivation and reaping the profits, 
** that had induced many to agree to the decennial jumnia which has been 
“ assessed upon their lands. It is this additional resource alone, which can 
“ place the landholders in a state of affluence, and enable them to guard 
“ against inundation or drought, the two calamities to which this country 
“ must ever be liable, until the landholders are enabled to provide against 
“ them (as we are of opinion they in a great measure might) by the above- 
“ mentioned and other works of art. To stipulate with them, therefore, for 
“ any part of the produce of their waste lands, would not only diminish the 
“ incitement of those meat and essential improvements.in the agiiei.lmre of 
“ the country, but deprive them of the means of effecting it. I'!it* I mdhold- 
“ ers and cultivators of the soil would continue, as they It.tve hitherto been, 
“ little more than the farmers and labourers upon a great estate, ol which Go- 
“ vornment would be the landlord. In endeavouring, therefore, io obtain an 
“ addition to the public income by teserving a portion of the pio- me of 
“ the waste lauds. Government would risk the realizing of the ver\ ample 
“ revenue which has been assessed upon tile country, and landed pioperty 
“ would continue at the ve.y depreciated value which it has hitherto 
“ borne.” 


2/>. It may not. be superfluous to observe, that the Board of Revenue at Fort 
St. George, in their report dated the 2d of December, 1799. quoted this reply 
as iquaily applicable to the waste lands on the (’oast ot Coromandel, upon 
which they “* remark with regret that the proportion is very considerable:” 
and the Governor Gen. tal in Council, on the 31st ol December, 1799. autlio- 
lized the Governor in Council rt Madias “ to adopt the principles hud down 
“ in that reply, as the rules fb'* their guidance with regard to waste lands.” 


20. Thus, upon the important occ-.sioris of the permanent settlement of 
Bengal and Bcliar, and of the territories on the Coast, of Coromandel, and after 
mature deliberation, a claim of* paiticipation in the future improvement of the 
waste lands was relinquished, to a greater extent than the proportion at which 
they are computed by the late Board of Commissioners in the Ceded and Con¬ 
quered Provinces. 


* 27 . The happy result of the measure is now witnessed in Bengal The 
reviving prosperity of the country, its increased wealth and rapid improvement, 
are unquestionably due to the permanent settlement, the principle of which 
was so wise, that even the serious errors which were committed in filling up 
the outline of the plan could not ultimately disappoint its views. 


28. But 
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28. Bat the Commissioners argue that we were better prepared for the mea- Mr. Colebrooke a 
sure in Bengal : the land is here more easily cultivated, water more rcadil/ Minute, 
procured, wells and public works unnecessary, capital seldom required. v, ~ ' v .. ' 

2[k That is not the picture of Bengal as then drawn. A reference to the 
minutes recorded by the members of Government will shew that the same 
representations were then made, respecting the deficiency of information, the 
uncertainty of the proprietary right, the poverty of the landholder and culti¬ 
vator, the scantiness of population, the decline of agriculture, and the depre¬ 
ciated valivp of landed property. A permanent settlement was the proposed 
remedy of those evils ; and it must, indeed, have been postponed for ever, if 
it waited until they were remedied by other means. 

30. Of all the objections which were then urged, the most serious was 
drawn from the still imperfect knowledge possessed by Government respecting 
the real resources of the different districts, and regarding the respective rights 
of the different classes of landholders and tenants, and the consequent extreme 
difficult v of distributing the assessment on the several districts with the requi¬ 
site equality, and securing to the great body of proprietors and occupants the 
limlislurbed enjoyment of their rights. A similar objection is repeatedly 
urged, with great earnestness, by the late Board of Commissioners, and by the 
Collectors of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces. It was urged no less stre¬ 
nuously in Bengal, alter twenty years had been employed in successive inves¬ 
tigations, and three years had been especially devoted to inquiries prepaiatory 
to the decennial settlement. Were the permanent settlement, of the Ceded 
and Conquered Provinces now postponed, the same objection would he again 
advanced, with equal force and truth, at the expiration of four years or of any 
greater period whatsoever. The deficiency of correct information is the una¬ 
voidable consequence of the system under which the revenue is administered. 

Persons of every description arc interested, or think they have an interest, in 
withholding information and suppressing the truth. Apprized of tins disposi¬ 
tion to bailie their inquiries, the oflicerx of Government can place no reliance on 
the information which they receive, though it. may. happen to be coriect. Under 
a different system, in which the adjustment of the rent demaudablc from the 
cultivator would be the immediate duty of the officers of Government, ami a 
first step towards a settlement of the levcnues, accurate information would he 
collected in a long series of patient surveys. But it is not now a question, 
whether the influence and authority of all intermediate orders of men between 
the ruler and the cultivator shall be suspended. The settlement, even if tem¬ 
porary, must be made, in the first instance, with landholders or with farmers, 
and the intervention of those, and of Auntils or Tchsildars, must prevent the 
acquisition of accurate knowledge respecting the real resources of the lands. 

Minute scrutinies would be vainly undertaken : they Aould harass the people 
with no real benefit to Government. And, without such minute and vexatious 
scrutinies and measurements, the same complaints of the insufficiency of infor¬ 
mation obtained from general inquiries or from accounts of doubtful accuracy, 
would be made at a future period as at present. 

31. After the lapse of eighteen years, we are now enabled lo pronounce 
with certainty on the solidity of the objections which were itreed against the 
permanent settlement of Bengal. That the distribution of the assessment was 
not originally equal is indisputable. That it is now' equalized will not be 
asserted; but experience has not shewn that the inequality of assessment has 
been productive of those evils which were then foreboded, and which are now 
again anticipated in regard to other provinces. 

32. I appeal to this experience iu preference to any speculative argument. 

The design of the permanent settlement in Bengal has been fully answered. 

It wars the wish of the Company’s Administration at home, as well as of the 
Government in Bengal, to limit the demand of land revenue and fix its amount 
on a moderate scale. It was computed that the assessment left not ten per 
cent., but fifty, on the sudder jumma, for the charges of collection and income 
of the proprietors. It was estimated, that the landholder’s income alone 
amounted to ten or fifteen per cent. It was expected that the improvement of 
estates by the culture of waste lands would enrich the landholder by the increase 
.of his usual income, and enable him to meet the variations of seasons and tem- 
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Colebroolte’i porary calamities of drought and inundation, without needing remissions of 

Minute. revcnuft. 

33. Those expectations have been realized. And if the persons whose benefit 
was immediately intended have not generally profited by the beneficence of 
Government, if a great change has taken place in the property and occupancy 
of the lands, this event, though much to be lamented, has arisen from extrin¬ 
sic causes : and it remains an undoubted truth, that the landholders of Bengal 
are now in the enjoyment of an aggregate income, not indeed greater than the 
author of the measure contemplated, but exceeding their former profits, by 
more than the amount which the late Board of Commissioners think too 
great a reward of future improvement in the hands of the land proprietors of 
the Ceded and Conquered Provinces. 

St. If a permanent settlement on a moderate scale of assessment, leaving to 
the landholder the whole benefit of future improvement from the cultivation of 
waste lands, was in Bengal a judicious measure, which justice called for, which 
policy dictated, and which the interests of the Company countenanced, how 
much more is a similar measure recommended by like considerations, in regard 
to our new territories. It is of the utmost importance, it is essential for the 
safety of the state, to conciliate the great body of the landed proprietors; to 
attach to the British Government that class of persons whose influence is most 
permanent and most extensive ; to render it their palpable interest to uphold 
the permanence of the British domination; to give them a valuable stake in 
the present administration of the country. This can be in no other way accom¬ 
plished, but by creating for the proprietors or possessors of the soil a beneficial 
interest, which emanating from the British Government, would increase with 
its duration. The landholders enjoying their estates under a moderate assess¬ 
ment fixed in perpetuity, are not ignorant that a change of government would 
be followed by the exaction of an enhanced assessment. Love of novelty may 
blind some, dissatisfaction with the local administration may indispose others; 
some may be turbulent by inclination, others may be restless by habit : but the 
greater number, sensible that, they benefit by the continuance of the British 
authority, would be little disposed to listen to the suggestions of disaffection. 
If, on the contrary, the utmost revenue be exacted, the landholders have 
nothing to fear and every thing to hope from a change; and the consequent 
impulse to promote that event will be permanently added to the other causes 
of indifference or disaffection, which have been pourtrayed by the Board of 
Commissioners. 

35. This has been viewed in a very just light by the late Commissioners, 
when the settlement of zillah Agra was under their consideration ; and though 
there be no inconsistency in their taking a different view of the subject as 
relating to other districts, I cannot think that the distinction is well founded. 
At this period especially (could there have been at any time a doubt) every 
part of our Indian possessions must be considered as exposed to the same 
hazard and the same means of conciliation tending to ensure internal tran¬ 
quillity. What arc expedient in a frontier district, are advisable in all; and a 
limitation of the demand of revenue from which salutary effects are expected 
in the one, cannot be less productive of good consequences in the others. 

36. This point, as of the highest importance, deserves ampler illustration. 

It may be drawn from past experience. 

37- During the late war in Hindostan, the necessity of retaining a large 
force within the Company’s territories left but a small portion of a great mili¬ 
tary establishment applicable to active operations. It will be remembered, that 
the safety of the state was thought to have been more than once hazarded in 
engagements fought under great disadvantage of numbers against an enemy 
essentially inferior, but who was able to bring his whole force into action, 
while a small part, only of the British strength could be put forth against him. 
J 11 f uture wars, the same necessity must again recur (I need not say how much 
to be deprecated), if the internal tranquillity of our provinces have not mean¬ 
time been placed on u securer basis than that on which it then rested. But it 
is only by conciliating that class of men, whose conduct and disposition, whose 
influence and example, must determine the character and condition of the 

people 
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people, that the tranquillity of the country can be secured. I allude to tho Mr. Colebrooke'* 
Zemindars, who are unquestionably the persons possessing most natural infill- Minute, 
encc and effective power over the minds of the people; it is only by conferring V 1 v— m "’ J 
on them the benefit of a permanent assessment of the land revenue, that great 
body, consisting not of a few individuals, but of the numerous landholders of 
the country, may be suddenly and effectually gained. 

38. It appears to be a very prevalent opinion, that the British system of ad¬ 
ministration is not generally palatable to our Indian subjects. Admitting this 
opinion to be not unfounded, it follows that while they taste none but the 
unpalatable parts of that system, and while the only boon which would be 
acceptable to them is withheld, the landed proprietors, and with them the body 
of the people, must be more and more estranged from the Government, in pro¬ 
portion to the expectations which they had formed and the disappointment 
which they will have experienced. 

39. In Bengal, where the national temper is indeed less tui Indent; in Bcliar 
and in Benares, where the popular character and disposition are the same as in 
the western provinces, the permanent settlement has been long since tried 
with ample experience of its benefits. No disaffection, no discontent, are 
there supposed to prevail among the landholders and peasants. Is it credible, 
that the Zemindars, who have the experience of a moderate and fixed assess¬ 
ment, should be so insensible to the advantages which they enjoy, or so igno¬ 
rant of the consequences which would follow, as to desire or in any way pro¬ 
mote a change ? 

40. In fact, no apprehensions have been entertained for the public tranquil¬ 
lity on withdrawing the military force from those provinces ; and whenever the 
internal peace of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces shall be as well secured, 
nearly the whole military establishment will be available for the purposes of 
active warfare. No measure would more essentially contribute to this very 
desirable end, than that of a permanent settlement; and even if it be attended 
with some sacrifice of future revenue, that would be more than compensated 
by an increased efficiency of military strength, giving a greater disposable force 
in war or permitting greater reductions of expense in peace. 

41. Neither can it be admitted, that the relinquishment of a claim to parti¬ 
cipate in the future improvement of landed estates is an entire sacrifice of the 
revenue. Though concurring in many of the observations of the Board of 
Commissioners on the subject of transit and excise duties, I cannot think it 
would be unreasonable to attribute the productiveness of the Salt revenue and 
Abkarry, in Bengal and Bcliar, to the increased opulence of the country, 
ascribed to the permanent settlement as the principal cause of its general pros¬ 
perity. In the increase of the revenue from unexceptionable sources, the 
Company have ample compensation for the doubtful expectation which was 
abandoned. In these observations I do not mean to hint a proposition for 
renewing the attempt which was unsuccessfully made to establish a Salt mono¬ 
poly in the Ceded Provinces. The form of it was injudicious, and the attempt 
to obtain a large revenue from salt was premature: but it does not follow that, 
at a future period, a judicious plan may not be devised for levying a large 
revenue upon that necessary of life. In most countries it is heavily taxed, and 
it is almost the only necessary that can be taxed with propriety and effect. In 
the present state of society in India, where the opulent indulge less in personal 
enjoyment of luxuries than in maintaining numerous attendants, no productive 
source of revenue can be looked for, except an impost on an article of primary 
necessity. 


42. I shall only state one further reason for a decided opinion in favour of 
persevering in the proclaimed intention of immediately concluding a permanent 
settlement for the Ceded and Conquered Provinces. I allude to the abuses to 
which temporary settlements are liable, and which, indeed, have been usually 
attendant on them. The Board of Commissioners express themselves as aware 
that temporary settlements are harassing, and afford opportunities for frauds.* 
They describe the possible misconduct of public officers in language which has 
. greatly the appearance of pointed allusion.f Government has not before it the 

grounds 
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Mr. Colebrookc’s ground? of judging whether abuses which are possible, and indeed probable, 

_Minute. ) iavc been practised to a great extent. There certainly is no sufficient pre- 

V v*.■ > ventive, nor any effectual remedy against abuses, without a permanent assess¬ 

ment oi‘ the revenue; and the puriiy of the civil service of the Company on 
this establishment, which was fixed on a basis apparently secure by the system 
of administration established by Lord Cornwallis, would be inevitably lost in 
the long continuance of temporary settlements of the revenue in the extensive 
provinces above Benares. 

4'3. For this and for other reasons, which have been here imperfectly stated, 
but which are fully set forth and amply illustrated in the copious minutes which 
were recorded on the settlement of Bengal, I am clearly of opinion, that the 
proposition of the late Board of Commissioners lor the general postponement of 
the permanent settlement for a period of four years, which upon the same 
ground on which it is proposed would lead to a further and indefinite postpone¬ 
ment, should not he adopted, and that the measure should he carried into 
edict in every practicable instance, conformably with the provisions of Regula¬ 
tion X, 1 S 07 . 

■11. The proposition of the Board of Commissioners next in importance* is 
fin the continuance of the Tchsildars on the former footing. This proposal is 
stated contingent on the postponement of the permanent settlement: it will 
consequentlv he unnecessary to discuss the reasons of it, under a contrary reso¬ 
lution respect.nig that question. 

Jo. i am glad, however, to ohsene so strong a testimony borne by the Com¬ 
missioners in favour of the general character of the present Tchsildars. From 
the knowledge which the course of judicial functions had given me of the 
Tchsildars of Benares, Aliuhulmd, and Goruckpore, particularly, and of the 
western zillahs in geneial, I had a less favourable impression of their character 
and conduct: but independently of this consideration, the power with which 
they arc invested was uunecessaiilv great and inadequately controlled; and 
the intervention of such a class of persons between the landholders and the 
officer representing Government appears highly objectionable. 

4<i. in regard to the expected economy from the change of system, it will be 
recollectetl that ihe Court of Directors have disapproved the magnitude of the 
revenue charges under the Government of Fort St. George, and that the 
amount of the charges, as remarked hv the late Government of that Presidency, 
is very short of the expense of collection in the Ceded and Conquered Pro¬ 
vinces. A reduction of the charge has been promised by us, and will no doubt 
be expected by the Court of Directors, and the amount of the saving to be 
looked for from this source cannot be rated at less than ten lacks of rupees. 

47 r. Another proposition of serious importance, brought forward by the late 
Board of Commissioners, is the rescinding of Regulation XI, 171D, and enact¬ 
ing a law, by which estates not exceeding 500 rupees shall go to the eldest son, 
to the exclusion of the rest. If the Regulation above cited, which abrogated 
the special customs of families in regard to the inheritance of land, were now 
lirst proposed, 1 should without hesitation vote against that interierencc with 
established usage. But it is late to rescind a law which has been iu force for 
nearly fourteen years. I think it much more objectionable to interfere, as is 
now proposed, with the general law of inheritance, and in opposition to the 
usages of the country. We must be aware of lifting a rash hand against civil 
institutions, which are sanctUied by their association with the religion and 
dearest prejudices of our native subjects. 

48. Very minute subdivision of landed property is, 110 doubt, inconvenient 
to Government: but other means may be devised of remedying the inconve¬ 
nience, without interfering with the law of inheritance, or without excluding 
coheirs anil copartners from the enjoyment of their several rights. Regula¬ 
tion VI, 1807 , doe c not, to my apprehension, provide the proper remedy. But 
the consideration of this subject does not press for immediate attention. 

4<h I am happy to concur entirely with the Board of Commissioners in the 
expediency of revising the Regulations concerning different classes of land¬ 
holders 
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holders ami tenants, ami prescribing definite rules for determining claims to Mr- ColebrooU-’* 
property in the soil. Instructions have been issued on this subject to the* 

Board of Commissioners, and information from them may be early expected ; 
it m.lv, however, be proper to draw their attention again to this very important 
subject. 


50. It would be wrong to prejudge the question of the concurrent rights of 
Talookdars and Zemindars; it ought to be decided on considerations of justice 
and preferable, right, and not on those of policy and expediency. But if the 
scale of jqsticc be so equally balanced as to leave room for the admission of 
.other considerations, 1 am disposed to think that expediency might incline the 
scalein favour of the village Zemindars against the superior Talookdars. 


51. The inferior class of landholders in the Ceded ami Conquered Provinces 
appears, front such information as is at present hi fore Government, to he pre¬ 
cisely similar to the village Zemindars of Benaies, and Malieks of Behar : the 
Talookdars correspond to the pergunnah Zemindars of both these provinces. 
The preference was there given to the village Zemindars ; hut that did not 
operate to the extent of entirely depriving the superior landholder ot his estate. 
The greater part remained to him, as also happened in the ease of the separa¬ 
tion of inferior Talookdars in Bengal, except perhaps a few instances or a soli¬ 
tary one,-in which nothing remained to the superior landholder, and here the 
liberality of Government interposed for bis relief. 

52. Considering the hazard which may attend the measure of depriving the 
powerful Talookdars, in zillahs Allighur ami Sehamnpore, of the farms held by 
them, the late Commissioneis suggest* that the settlement may be mole with 
them as Aumils, under a stipulation requiring them to gr.nit pottahs in the in¬ 
ferior Zemindars at lair and equitable rates, and under a piohibition to the 
judicial ami revenue officers against interfering on trivial occasions. 

53. It is known to every judicial officer in Bengal, that, the provisions in the 
Regulations for preventing undue exactions from department Tidookda shave 
proved totally nugatory, though the courts of justice are open to them for re¬ 
course. The proposed stipulations would not be more efficacious, and would 
be a very illusory fulfilment of that guarantee of private rights, which, in the 
Commissioners’ opinion, it would be contrary to all principle in any case to 
suspend. 


54. I am by no means satisfied, that, any necessity exists for continuing the 
powerful Talookdars in possession of all their farms Tlicv do not pietend to 
have received any permanent grant of them, or to possess any proprietary right 
to them. That they will be best pleased to retain them on the advantageous 
footing which they at present enjoy, cannot he questioned: that they would 
be provoked to rebellion or irritated to di-affect ion by the refusal to renew their 
recent farms, may he doubled. But even if it be necessary or advisable to con¬ 
ciliate these powerful chieftains by so great a sacrifice of public revenue, it 
would be much more for the interest of Government to giant them their entire 
estates in jaghiro, in lieu of the more extensive farms held bv them lor an in¬ 
adequate tribute. . Their local influence would b.* thus restricted to narrower 
limits, the hazard of irritation from the interference of revenue and judicial 
officers would be greatly diminished, the sacrifice of the public resources would 
be not augmented, and Government would be at liberty to fulfil,* with sincerity, 
its guaranlec of the rights of landholders. 


55. The late Commissioners propose! that clauses of the Regulations, under 
which the claims of farmers and landholders to be admitted to the settlement 
are maintained, should be revised and explained. 1 am not aware of any ob¬ 
jection to this proposal; and considering how much doubt has been enter¬ 
tained, and how desirable it is that no room should be left for misconstruction, 
or fbr any strain in favour of one description of persons to the injury of 
another, I think it may be right to introduce into the intended Regulation a 
declaration of the true meaning of the clauses in question. 

56. I cannot omit to remark, in this place, an extraordinary misapprehension 
of the Regulations, which appears in the report of the Collector of Ktawah t 
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transmitted by the Board of Commissioners. He says that, “ as the Regulation 
“ for the guidance of Collectors allowed no discrimination beyond the fulfil- 
“ meat of engagements on the part of the Zemindars or farmers, with whom 
“ the second settlement was in all cases to be concluded, he could not iri any 
“ case eject the farmers. lie could only refer the claimants to the Adawlut: 
“ but he made it. a rule to require an engagement from the farmer, that if the 
“ Zemindar should obtain a decree the farmer should account to him.” The 
Collector had here totally lost sight of the 7th Section of the Regulation to 
which he alludes (Regulation V, 1805), where provision is expressly made for 
the admission of the Zemindars, conformably with a former Regulation (Regu¬ 
lation XXV, 1803, Section .IS) ; and he lmd forgotten, that the Court at that 
perio I li.nl iio power to decree immediate possession to the Zemindar and dis¬ 
possession to the farmer, in any other case but where it was already the Collec¬ 
tor’s duty to admit the; Zemindar in preference to the fanner. 

57- There is some appearance of a misapprehension of the same kind in the 
(’ommi.'.MoiuTs’ observations* on the question between the Zemindars and 
limners, where they argue, that the Zemindars, who declined the first settle¬ 
ment, voluntarily submitted to the consequences (of being excluded not for the 
three years but for ten) ; and especially where the Commissioners cite Regula¬ 
tion XXV, ISO.!, Section 29, t as directing that the second and third settlements 
should be made with the same persons, whether Zemindars or farmers, and as 
holding out the advantages of a long lease indiscriminately to both landholders 
and farmers. 

5S. Another proposition of the Commissioners regards a Regulation intended 
for the security of sureties, by giving to them the right of mortgagees, when 
they have been compelled to make good the revenue for which they were 
answerable, and authorizing the Collector to give them possession after a sum¬ 
mary enquiry. 

5|). Though consideration be undoubtedly due to sureties, whom the bad 
faith of the landholders had subjected to heavy responsibility, I entertain some 
doubt of the propriety of creating, by Regulation, a contract not in contem¬ 
plation of the parties. It may however be advisable, that the opinion of the 
Suddcr Dewanny Adawlut and present Board of Commissioners should be 
taken on the proposed enactment. 

fit). I have felt so much concern in the necessity of repeatedly expressing my 
dissent from the propositions of the late Board of Commissioners, that I have a 
sincere gratification in passing to other propositions which have my unreserved 
concurrence. 

Gl. Sales of land for arrears of revenue should certainly be avoided, to the 
utmost practicable degree. I entertain a hope, that means may be devised for 
the recovery of arrears, without recourse against the person of the defaulter or 
the property of his estate. The Regulations for Benares contained provisions 
adapted to that purpose ; and unless it appear on enquiry that they have been 
neglected for sufficient reasons, I should recommend the revival of them in that 
province, and the extension of similar provisions to the western provinces. 

G2. The Board of Commissioners recommend t a more efficient authority in 
the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, to afford security to the people and guard 
the interests of Government.. This is desirable, not only for the immediate 
purpose hinted by them, but for the important end of conciliating our new sub¬ 
jects, who arc acquainted with their British rulers in none but the invidious 
characters of lawyers and tax-gatherers. They see only judges administering 
obnoxious laws with undiscriminating rigour, and collectors exacting the 
utmost revenue with uncongenial punctuality. We cannot, perhaps, establish 
any controlling authority, which is not connected either with the revenue or 
with the administration of law : but I am willing to believe, and an incidental 
remark of the Commissioners authorizes me in the belief, that the court of ap¬ 
peal may be less unpopular than the district courts, and that a permanent con¬ 
trolling authority iuthe revenue branch would be conciliatory and useful. 

63. I shall conclude by declaring my concurrence in the Commissioners* re¬ 
commendation, that steadiness, moderation, and justice, should be the features 

borne 
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borne by the administration of Government. But it is not by abandoning a • Mr. Colebrooke's 
measure deliberately resolved on, and beneficial to our subjects, that \vc shall Minute. 

prove our steadiness. It is not by grasping at the highest revenue, and wring- v ~ i " .— * 

ing from our peasants the utmost rent, that we shall evince our moderation: 
nor is it by depriving the sons of our petty landholders of their birth-right that 
we shall demonstrate our sense of justice. 

(Signed; H. COLEBROOKE. 


MR. LUMSDEK’S MINUTE. 

Fort William, 11 ill June ISOS. 

1. The several propositions submitted for the consideration of Government, jyj r T.umsden's 
in the final report of the late Board of Commissioners in the Ceded and Con- Minute, 
quered Provinces, involve questions of the first importance to the interests of 11 Juno 1808. 

the East India Company, as well as to the future condition of an extensive and v -*" 1 " 1 v — .. 

populous division of our Indian territory, constituting, as well from its distant 

situation from the immediate scat of Government, as from the character and 
hahits of the people, one of the most interesting portions of the British pos¬ 
sessions in Asia. 1 have accordingly perused, with the attention which the 
subject required, the report of the late Commissioners, and the minute which 
has been circulated by Mr. Colebrookc, containing his observations on the 
several questions to which that report has reference. 

2. The first and most important, of these questions undoubtedly is that, which 
has for its object the decision to be passed on the recommendation of the late 
Board of Commissioners, that the conclusion of a permanent settlement in 
the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, subject to the confirmation of the Ho¬ 
nourable the Court of Directors, shall be postponed until the expiration of 
the fussily year 1219, or the year 1812 of the Christian era. 

S. The objections to the conclusion of an immediate conditional permanent 
settlement, which were stated in the report of the Commissioners, appeared to 
me to be entitled to very serious consideration, and 1 still think that many of 
those objections arc of considerable magnitude. Since the perusal, however, 
of Mr. Colebrooke’s very able minute, I have referred to the proceedings of 
this Government on the conclusion of the permanent settlement of the reve¬ 
nues of Bengal and Baliar, in the years 178<J and 1790, when the subject was 
fully discussed, in all its relations, by the late revered Governor General, 

Marquis Cornwallis, and by Lord Teignmouth; and 1 am now satisfied that 
it will, under all circumstances, be most expedient to adhere to the decision 
announced to the public by Regulation X. of 1807, and to conclude, in all 
practicable cases, a settlement lor four years, including a stipulation that the 
settlement for the year 1219 fussily shall be permanent, if it shall be approved 
by the Honourable the Court of Directors. 

4. Although, however, Mr. Colebrooke’s conclusions on this important ques¬ 
tion have my concurrence, I still consider it to he my duty to record my sen¬ 
timents in some detail on each of the objections to the proposed measure which 
have been stated by the late Board of Commissioners. 1 cannot* agree with 
Mr. Colcbrooke in the regret he expresses, that the late Board of Commission¬ 
ers should have called for the opinion of the several Collectors of Revenue on 
the expediency of the conclusion of an immediate permanent settlement: on 
the contrary, believing, as I do, that the reports which they have collected 
under this requisition, with respect to the present condition of those provinces, 
contain a body of information which may be essentially useful, both to this 
Government and the Court of Directors, on a subject which, from its magni¬ 
tude, cannot be canvassed with too much scrupulous attention, I am of opinion, 
that the time both of the Commissioners and of the Collectors of Revenue 
could not have been employed in any way better calculated to promote the 
public interests, and that, without such information, the Honourable Court 
would not have possessed the means of deciding whether the approaching set¬ 
tlement should or should not be declared to be permanent. 


5. The 
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« fi. Tlic objection first in order, of those adverted to by the late Commission¬ 
ers, is founded on the imperfect knowledge yet acquired of the resources of the 
country. On this subject I entirely agree with Mr. Colebrooke, that we are 
not likely, without the institution of vexatious local inquiries and hustaboods 
(which I must deprecate, as of all other measures that which is most calculated 
to le.nl to abuse, and to alienate the attachment of our native subjects), to 
possess any more accurate knowledge of the resources of the country, at the 
expiration of four, or even of ten years, than that which we have already 
obtained, and indeed, that the same obstacle woidd oppose the conclusion of 
a permanent settlement at any given period of time. Still, however, I think 
it is a fortunate circumstance, that the objection has been now brought under 
discussion, because, if I am not mistaken, the sanction of the Court of Direc¬ 
tors was given to the conclusion of a permanent settlement at Fort S’. George, 
on the piinciplcof its being preceded by an actual survey ; and it may, there¬ 
fore, be supposed, that they will wish to be in possession of the sentiments of 
this Government, with respect to the expediency of the adoption of a measure 
of the same nature in our late acquisitions. For my own part, 1 am satisfied 
that we are not in danger from this cause, of making any sacrifice of revenue 
to an extent which merits consideration, when opposed to the objections which 
exist against harassing local inquiries. 


f>. The next objection is founded on the inequality in the present assessment 
of the revenue in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces. That such inequality 
exists, there is abundant evidence on the records of Government; and it is 
unquestionably desirable that the evil (for such it is) should be correct oil, as far 
as may be practicable. To expect perfect equality, either now or at any future 
season, would be fruitless; and it is certain that equality, even if obtained, 
would not continue for any considerable time. But it may be hoped that the 
experience which has been acquited during the last settlement will enable the 
Collectors to do much towards the equalization of the jttmina; and this expec¬ 
tation is sanctioned, in some tneasiue, by the remarks of the late Board of 
Commissioners on the effect of Regulation V. of 180/5, in extending to the 
second settlement of the Ceded Provinces the errors which had been committed 
at the conclusion of the first. It may be inferred, from their observation, that 
many of those errors have now been discovered, and that they will be cor¬ 
rected at the approaching settlement. 


7- On the observation of the late Board of Commissioners, with respect to 
the means w'hich will be afforded to the proprietors of large tracts of arable 
lands now lying waste, to ruin the landholders of a different description by 
enticing from them their Ryots, for the purpose of bringing those lands into a 
state of cultivation, I have to remark, that the proprietors of estates of the 
same description in Bengal, as well as the proprietors of the very extensive 
estates held in that province under rent-free tenures, possessed equal means of 
injuring their neighbours, by the offer of more favourable terms to the culti¬ 
vators of the soil than could be afforded to them by the holders of the lands 
assessed at a high revenue, and that experience has shewn that in Bengal no 
material inconvenience has arisen from this source. 


8. On the subject of the objections to the conclusion of a permanent settle- 
incut, founded on the great proportion of uncultivated land, the deficiency of 
population, and the want of capital to extend the cultivation, and on the.pros¬ 
pect of obtaining at some future period an increase of revenue, to the annual 
extent of seventy-five lacs of rupees, the arguments which were recorded by 
the late venerated Marquis Cornwallis, on the occasion of the formation of the 
permanent settlement of Bengal and Bahar, appear to me to be conclusive. 
The same objections were then opposed to the conclusion of a permanent 
settlement in the lower provinces, and they were considered to exist, 
in a greater extent, in Bengal and Bahar, than is now supposed .in the 
Ceded and Conquered Provinces. I entertain very serious doubts, whether or 
not any considerable improvements, cither in the population or in the capital 
of the country, can be expected under temporary settlements; and I consider 
it to be probable, that the possession by the landholders of large portions of 
waste lands, capable of being brought into a state of cultivation for their own 
exclusive advantage, will afford the means best calculated, and most likely to 

be 
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be efficacious, in the conversion into a race of quiet and well-disposed subjects 
of a large proportion of the inhabitants of our western provinces, who now 
subsist either by engaging in the military service of foreign states, or by the 
exercise of the occupation of professed robbers and plunderers. 


Mr. Lumsden'n 
Minute, 

11 June 1S08. 



9. Acknowledging, as I do, in its ftdlest extent, the great improvement which 
lias taken place during the last eighteen years (as described by Mr. Colcbrooke) 
in the provinces of Bengal and Baliar, and ascribing that improvement almost 
exclusively to the operation of the permanent settlement, I do not consider the 
expectation of a future possible exclusion of the land-revenue of the Ceded and 
- Conquered Provinces, even to the amount of seventy-five lacs of rupees, to 
be of sufficient moment to justify the dereliction of the proposed measure of 
the immediate conclusion of a permanent settlement, on such conditions as may 
be warranted by our present knowledge of the resources of the country. The 
acquisition of such additional resource must, at any rate, be precarious and 
distant; and if, by the operation of that settlement, the general body of the 
landholders shall be enriched and the population extended, there can be no 
doubt that the resources of the state will be ultimately improved by the in¬ 
creased produce of the existing taxes, and of others which may hereafter bo 
introduced, without proving burthensome to a prosperous and wealthy com¬ 
munity. 


10. Although, in the estimation of the causes which may be supposed to have 
produced the late increase in the consumption of salt purchased at the Com¬ 
pany’s sales in the Lower Provinces, and the consequent augmentation of the 
revenue from salt, something may be allowed for the check which has been 
given to the practice of smuggling, yet I am persuaded that this advantage is 
chiefly to be ascribed to the increase of the population and wealth of the 
country, which has been the consequence of the permanent settlement. The 
improvement of the customs has been less perceptible ; but there is reason to 
believe that the principle on which they have been collected has been injudi¬ 
cious and oppressive to trade : and I have no doubt that, even under the pre¬ 
sent defective system, they would have proved greatly more productive, had 
not the situation of Europe, for these last fifteen years, operated as a serious 
discouragement to those important branches of the commerce of these provinces, 
which are dependant on the state of the markets at home. It may be hoped 
that, in the course of a few years, corresponding advantages will be obtained 
from the limitation of the land-revenue of the Upper Provinces, and that any 
sacrifice which w r e may make of that branch of our resources will be amply 
compensated by the encreasing produce of other objects of taxation, of which 
the consumption will take place with the improvement which may be effected 
in the condition of the people. Whether any considerable revenue can ever 
be obtained from the article of salt in those provinces, it would now be prema¬ 
ture to determine. I am persuaded that, under present circumstances, no 
such revenue could be collected, without the intervention of such vexatious 
regulations, for the prevention of smuggling, as would inevitably excite uni¬ 
versal disgust in the minds of the people in general, and that this result should 
not now be hazarded. When the operation of our general system of revenue 
shall be better understood, and its advantages acknowledged, we may, without 
risk, introduce many new taxes which ought not now to be attempted. 


.11. The objections to a permanent settlement, arising from the existing 
restrictions on commerce and the want of opulent consumers, arc founded on 
the samc principles as the objections arising from the want of capital to extend 
the cultivation, and with these last they must stand or fall. The restrictions 
on the commerce, certainly, require early consideration; and they will, no 
doubt, be removed as soon, and to as great an extent, as the public exigencies 
will admit. They do not appear to me, however, to constitute any valid 
obstacle to the immediate conclusion of a permanent settlement; and it may 
be hoped that the operation of that measure will tend, more than any other, 
to the extension of individual wealth, and to the consequent increased con¬ 
sumption of all articles of trade. 


12. I do not perceive, that the necessity for continuing a certain description 
of farmers in the Ceded Provinces in the possession of their farms for a further 
period of four years, can be considered to constitute any objection to the con- 
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elusion of a permanent settlement of estates which are not under such circum¬ 
stances. I must take this opportunity of observing, however, that after an 
attentive perusal of the proclamation issued by the late Lieutenant-Governor 
1 ami Board of Commissioners, on the' 11th of July, 1802, incorporated into 
Regulation XXV. of 1803, and of clause 3, section 53, of Regulation XXVII. 
of 1803, 1 am by no means satisfied that our orders of the L'tith of February 
last, for the conclusion of the approaching settlement with the acknowledged 
proprietors of lands whieh have been let in farm during the two last settlements, 
in cases where the farmers have fulfilled their engagements, and yvhere the 
proprietors did not claim the right of engaging for their own lands within the. 
period of the first settlement, can be reconciled with the conditions under 
which the leases were granted to those farmers. These acknowledged pro¬ 
prietors must have had the option of engaging for the first settlement, if their 
rights were admitted within six months from the 11th of July, 1802 ; and for 
the second, if they were admitted within the period of three years from that 
dale: and if they did avail themselves of that option, 1 am disposed to think 
that it must have been understood, as well by flic officers of Government as by 
the farmers, that the latter were entitled to continue in the occupation of their 
farms, until the expiration of the tenth year from the formation of the fit st 
settlement. 

I 

13. I do^iot immediately recollect, that the extent of resumablc land yet 
unascertained is stated by the late Board of Commissioners as an objection to 
the conclusion of a permanent settlement; but, at any rate, the investigation 
of the tenures under which these lands are held may be prosecuted, with equal 
facility, after the settlement shall have been made as at present, and the reve¬ 
nue of the lands which shall he found to be liable to resumption may be added 
to the jiimma at the conclusion of the proposed inquiry. 

1 k The next, and, in my judgment, the most important objection to the 
immediate conclusion of a permanent settlement, is founded on the prevailing 
uncertainty with respect to the proprietary right in the lands, and the non¬ 
existence of* any rules, applicable to the cases of the superior Talookdars and 
the village Zemindars, respectively, by which the Collectors of Revenue and 
ihe Board of Commissioners may be enabled to decide with whom the settle¬ 
ment should be made. It is true, that this question was referred to the Board 
of Commissioners on the 20th of February last, with directions to consult the 
several Collectors, and afterwards to submit, for the consideration and orders 
of Government, the draft, of a Regulation lor defining the relative rights of 
those persons ; and it may be hoped that some progress lias been male in the 
performance of this duty : but I doubt whether the interval which will elapse 
before the commencement of the ensuing year, when the new settlement must 
he concluded, is sufficient to admit of the acquisition of such ac curate informa¬ 
tion on this important subject, as will he absolutely necessary to enable the 
Governor-General in Council to decide a question in which so many interests 
are concerned. I shall have occasion again to revert to this subject in a future 
part of the Minute. 

l.*5. I am not aware, that any very material inconvenience will arise in con¬ 
sequence of the doubtful value of the standard coin. The settlement is to be 
concluded in the Lucknow sicca rupee of the Furruckabad coinage, of which 
the actual value is declared in Regulation III. of 1800; and although a con¬ 
siderable period of time will probably elapse before this coin can lie brought to 
circulate to the exclusion of all others, yet as the relative value of the other 
coins in use in the Upper Provinces has been ascertained (it is presumed with 
considerable accuracy), and lias been fixed by the same Regulation, neither the 
Collectors of Revenue nor the landholders will have much difficulty in deter¬ 
mining the amount of the payments to be made by the latter in rupees of sorts. 

1(5. With regard to the risk of disappointment, should the settlement be dis¬ 
approved by the Honourable the Court of Directors, I consider the answerof 
the late Marquis Cornwallis to the same objection to a provisional declaration 
of the permanency of the decennial settlement in Bengal and Bahnr, as quoted 
by Mr. Coiebrooke, to be equally applicable on this occasion. I think, however, 
that it will be prudent to instruct the Board of Commissioners to issue a posi¬ 
tive injunction to all the Collectors, requiring them to explain, in the clearest 
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manner, to all with whom engagements are concluded, that the permanency of 
the settlement must depend on its confirmation by the Honourable Court, ami 
to take special care that this provision shall be clearly specified in every 

engagement. 

17. The sentiments stated in the forty-second paragraph of Mr. Colebrooke’s 
Minute, on the baneful consequences which may be produced by frequent, 
temporary settlements in the purity of the character of this service, have my 
entire concurrence ; and 1 consider the removal of the means of abuse which 
the formation of a new settlement, under whatever restrictions and control, 
Hoq nest ion ably affords to those whose principles of integrity and honour may 
be lax and unsettled, to be one very important advantage ol' a permanent 
settlement. 

18. The observations of the late Board of Commissioners on the office of 
Tehsildar, do not appear to me to be sufficient to warrant any immediate 
alteration of the rules respecting the constitution of that office, established by 
Regulation XXI of 180(5. Whether those rules shall be found to be compati¬ 
ble with the punctual icalization of the public revenue, must be determined by 
the test of'experience, and they maybe cither amended or abrogated at any 
future period of time. I consider it, however, to be proper to declare, that I 
enteitain nftich doubt whether the alteration in the constitution ol'the office of 
Tehsildar will be found to be a measure of economy. The cstimat# of Mr. 
Colebrooke of the extent of the actual saving from the reduction of the allow¬ 
ance to the Tehsildars, will certainly be verified ; but 1 do not conceive that 
the public: revenue will be realized with nearly the same facility and punctuality 
as at present: and I apprehend that the irrecoverable balances, for some years 
at least, will be much more considerable than they have proved under the re¬ 
sponsibility of the Tehsildars. It will aflbrd me real pleasure, if this apprehen¬ 
sion shall hereafter appear to he groundless. 

If). Mr. Colebrooke is much more competent to speak of the general charac¬ 
ter of the Tehsildars than I am. The abuses practised by some officers of this 
description in the zemindary of Benares have undoubtedly been of'gieat mag¬ 
nitude ; but I am strongly disposed to believe that, in common with the 
generality of the natives of India, their conduct in the discharge of their official 
functions is greatly influenced by the character and proceedings of the European 
officers of Government under whom they are employed, and that under an 
active Collector of scrupulous iutregrily, all gross abuse of the powers intrusted 
to them, under the original constitution of the office, may be, and frequently 
has been prevented. 1 avail myself of this opportunity to state in v entire con¬ 
currence in the sentiment of regret expressed by the late Board oi' Commis¬ 
sioners, that the nature of our situation, as sovereigns of this extensive empire, 
necessarily compels 11 s to exclude from almost all offices of responsibility and 
advantage the natives of India of rank and character. This I consider to be a 
very serious evil; but I am afraid that it does not now admit of remedy. I 
trust, however, that at a future season it will be practicable to admit persons of 
this description, whether Mahonunedaus or Hindoos, to a larger share in the 
management of the aflairs of their country than could at present be intrusted 
to them with safety, or with that regard to the principles of rigid economy, 
which the state oi public aflairs so imperiously requires. 

20. The proposition of the late Board of Commissioners for rescinding Regu¬ 
lation XI of l?t)0, and enacting a law, by which estates not exceeding in value 
500 rupees per annum shall descend to the eldest son, to the exclusion of the 
remaining heirs, is undoubtedly of great importance, and ought not to be 
adopted without the most mature deliberation. The arguments by which the 
suggestion has been supported arc, in my judgment, extremely forcible; but as 
the question does not rcquiic early decision, and as Mr. Colebrooke is of opi¬ 
nion that the evils arising from the law of succession, as it now stands, may be 
effectually removed by other means, it may lie over for future consideration. 

' 21. The question of the relative rights of the Talookdars and village Zemin¬ 
dars must undoubtedly he decided on considerations of justice and preferable 
title, as recommended by Mr. Colebrooke. At present vve are not in posses¬ 
sion of information sufficient to enable us to give any.opinion on the subject; 
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and I am by no means prepared to acquiesce in the proposition, that the village 
Zemindars ought to be entirely separated from the superior Talookdars, even if 
their condition shall be found to be precisely similar to that of the village Ze¬ 
mindars in Benares and Malicks in Buhar. By whatever means the village 
Zemindars may have been placed in a condition of subordination to the Talook¬ 
dars, I am disposed to think that the existence of that subordination, for a long 
course of years, ought to be considered to constitute, in favour of the Talook¬ 
dars, a right by prescription to the exercise over the inferior landholders of that 
degree of authority which may not be inconsistent with the principles of dis¬ 
tributive justice. It is the duty of the ruling power to see that none of i£s_ 
subjects are oppressed: but I apprehend that the emancipation of an inferior 
from the authority which has so long been exercised by his superior, as to vest 
the latter with what is generally understood to constitute a prescriptive right 
to the exercise of such authority, even although no pecuniary sacrifice is re¬ 
quired from the superior, must be considered to be a violation of the just rights 
of the superior. This question will certainly be considered with the attention 
to which, from its importance, it is entitled, when we shall be in possession 
of correct information with respect to the actual situation of the parties. 

22. The powerful Talookdars in the z.illahs of Aliighur and Seharunpore 
can certainly prefer no claim of right to be continued in possession of their 
farms : but if there is any reason to apprehend that to deprive them of these at 
the present time would either excite them to rebellion, or occasion serious dis¬ 
gust and disaffection, it is my decided opinion, that this ought not now to be 
attempted, and that the conclusion of a permanent settlement, as well of their 
talooks as of their farms, ought to be postponed to a future opportunity. We 
have the testimony of the late Board of Commissioners, that at a season when 
every other part of the district of Aliighur had suffered severely from the effects 
of the last year’s drought, the lands in the occupation of Thakoor Diarum, of 
ilautrus, and of Hugwunt Sing, were in a high state of cultivation, and it may 
be inferred from this fact that they are not oppressive landlords. 

Qii. The Acting Collector of Aliighur, Mr. Claud Russell, has already given 
his opinion, that neither Diarairi nor Hugwunt Sing would relinquish their 
farms without a stiuggle; and as Mr. Russell has held the office of Collector of 
Aliighur from the period of its annexation to the British possessions, his 
authority with me has much weight. But if further information shall be deemed 
necessary, it may be called for through the Board of Commissioners, and the 
opinion of Mr. Crisp (who doubtless possesses much information on every topic 
connected with the affairs of'the Ceded and Conquered Provinces) may be 
consulted. 

( 2i<. The suggestion of the late Board of Commissioners, with respect to the 
additional security proposed to be granted to sureties, may be taken into con¬ 
sideration, when the opinions of the present Board of Commissioners and of the 
Sadder Dewunny Adawlut (to whom a reference is recommended by Mr. 
Colebrooke) shall have been received. If the information communicated by 
Mr. Salmon, the late Collector of Etawah, on this subject is correct, it is not to 
be expected that any sufficient security for the public revenue will be obtained 
at the approaching settlement, unless some means shall be devised for facili¬ 
tating the recovery of the just claims of persons of this description from the 
estates of the petty landholders, for whom they may become responsible. 

25. I ani not aware of any objection to the proposition of Mr. Colebrooke for 
the revival of Section 17 , Regulation VI of 1795, in the zemindarry of Benares, 
and its extension to the Ceded and Conquered Provinces j but before any re¬ 
gulation for this purpose shall be enacted, it will be proper to ascertain from 
the Board of Revenue, why the provisions in that clause have become obsolete 
in Benares (if such is the case), and to consult the opinion of the Board of 
Commissioners as to its extension (with any modification they may suggest) to 
the Upper Provinces. A considerable time must elapse before landed property 
can acquire its real value in those provinces ; and it is much to be wished that, 
untd then, all sales of land could be avoided. 

26. I have long been satisfied that the Board of Revenue in Calcutta can 
exercise no efficient control over the officers of Government employed in the 
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collection of the revenue in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, and that the Mr. Lmnstltir 

establishment of a local Board of Superintendance, possessing the same powers 

as are now vested in the Board of Commissioners, is extremely desirable. 11 Junt ‘ 

‘ ( Signed ) J. LUMSDEN. 


EXTRACT REVENUE LETTER from BENGAL, 

• Dated the 30 th December 1809. 

08. We have the satisfaction, however, to be able to point ont, for the Revenue Letter 
consideration of your Honourable Court, the reports furnished by the Board of 
Commissioners upon the settlement of the district of Agra.* 

09. We shall not attempt, until the receipt of the revised and final settlement 
account, to draw any arithmetical comparison between the present aud the 
former jumma, as exhibited in the general statement of the Ceded and Conquered 
Provinces, contained in the third paragraph of the dispatch from this Govern¬ 
ment of the 21st August 1800. We cannot, however, omit to draw the 
attention of your Honourable Court, generally, first to the large increase 
of jumma* stated in the above-mentioned report in the district of Agra; and 
secondly, to the considerable reduction already effected in the expense of the 
tehsildarry establishments. A portion of the funner is indeed nominal, arising 
from the resumption of the jaghires which had been granted to the connections 
of Dowlut Kao Kciudia, and which have been since commuted for pecuniary 
allowances. The net increase is, however, sLill considerable, and the reduction 
effected in the tehsildarry establishments is a clear saving to Government. 

100. We shall embrace the earliest opportunity of submitting to you the 
most explicit information on this important and intcresting^ubject. 


EXTRACT REVENUE LETTER to BENGAL, 
Dated the 1 0th January 1812. 


T from, dated fioth Dec. 1809. Par. .Of). Tjll the revised and final settlement account 
s to loo.) Triennial settle- of this district, which you have promised to transmit, 
ftlie district of A.-rn. comes before us, we are unable to draw any comparison 

between the present and the former jumma. 


If evenin' Letter 
to licngul, 

15 January 18j;\ 


GO. Our attention, however, having been repeatedly attracted, in the course 
your late correspondence in this department, to the very important subject 
of a perpetual settlement of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, the revenues 
of which, since the period of their acquisiiion, have been administered under 
temporary arrangements, we embrace this opportunity of renewing a discussion 
upon which we have already entered, in our dispatch dated 1st February 1811, 
paragraph 15, and which you will have perceived, from that communication, 
engages much of our solicitude. 

Gl. If we can judge from the tenour of your correspondence, it would seem 
that you consider the measure of extending to the Ceded and Conquered 
Territories the permanent settlement, on precisely the same footing on which it 
.has been established in the Bengal provinces, as one, the policy of which does 
not admit of doubt, and the adoption of which ought not even to be delayed. 

G2. In the papers to which reference is made in the paragraphs to which we 
arc now replying, we find a decision couched in the following terms, and com¬ 
municated bv your Secretary to the Board of Commissioners, in a letter dated 
4-th August lS09.f 


G3. “ The Governor.General in Council has been pleased to approve and 
“ confirm the triennial settlement concluded by the late Acting Collector 
of Agra. His Lordship in Council lias likewise been pleased to determine, 

“ that 

* Revenue Consultations, 4th August and lbt September 1809. -f Paragraph 2. 
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venue Let H r 
to licngnl, 
January IS 12. 


tl that the assessment fixed in the last year of that period, amounting to Rupees 
“ 3, 1 ‘2,495, be considered permanent, with the reservation of the approval of 
“ the Honourable the Court of Directors.” 


04. In explaining the reasons which induce us to withhold our sanction from 
this resolution, we shall take occasion to state several suggestions which occur 
to us, as presenting questions worthy of the most mature deliberation, without 
(at least in this stage of the discussion) meaning to found upon them a fixed 
rule of conduct to which you are inflexibly to adhere. To the formation 
of any system connected with the administration of India, we are ’fully aware 
that, besides a studious attention to the general principles of political economy, 
an intimate knowledge of the character and manners, the habits and prejudices of 
the natives, is required ; and we could have wished that you had put us fully in 
possession of your view's upon the subject of the depending settlements of our 
territorial revenues, together with the grounds on which they rest, without tak¬ 
ing it for granted that the plan now in operation in Bengal is indisputably the 
best that can be framed, in reference not only to past experience, but to its pro¬ 
bable operation in future. An exposition of the doubts which we entertain 
will give you an opportunity of supplying this omission, and may lead either 
to improvement in that plan, or a more entire conviction that improvement is 
unnecessary. “ 


(>5. We have uniformly been of opinion, that supposing the principle of the 
permanent settlement in the Bengal provinces to have been as politic and wise 
as the sentiments which dictated it certainly were liberal and disinterested, a 
similar settlement ought not hastily to be introduced into territories which have 
but recently devolved under our anthority, and with the resources of which 
we must be imperfectly acquainted. 

(>(>. The Company bad been in possession of Bengal for nearly thirty years 
before the Government fixed limits to its demands upon the land : it was not, 
therefore, without surprise, that we were informed, in your Revenue Letter 
dated 'JSth October 1808, of your having deputed two Commissioners, for the 
purpose ol’ extending that settlement to a vast extent of country which was 
acquired, by treaty and conquest, only five and six years before.* 


(>7. Upon the coast, experience has already shewn the ill effects which wc 
apprehended might result from precipitating such an arrangement. The per¬ 
manent settlement w hich was introduced into the province of Dindigul totally 
failed ; and after sustaining a considerable loss of revenue, the Madias Govern¬ 
ment has been obliged to resort to the establishment of a system of village 
leases. 


tiS. We arc the more surprised at your resolution, declaring the trienuiaL 
settlement of the distiict of Agra permanent, with the reservation of our sanc¬ 
tion, as it is an open departure from your own Regulations. In Regulation 
IX, 1805, the provisions of which are expressly applied to the settlement of 
the zillah of Agra, it is enacted, “ that three successive settlements of the 
“ land revenue, in the territory aforesaid, shall be concluded for the following 
“ periods of time: first, for the years 1‘2 13, 1214, and 1215, fusily ; secondly, 
“ for the years 1210, 1217 , and 1218, lusily ; and, thirdly, for the years 
“ 1219, 1220, 1221, and 1222, lusily,” under the terms and conditions 
therein specified: at the conclusion of which term (and not till then) a perma¬ 
nent settlement was to be concluded only for such lauds as might be in a suffi¬ 
ciently improved stale of cultivation to warrant the measure. 

69. Instead, however, of following the course prescribed by this Regulation, 
we find, in your decision already quoted, the second triennial settlement of 
the three declared permanent, subject only to our approval, without regard, 
as far as wc can perceive, to the state of cultivation at the time, or waiting 
the progress of improvement between the termination of fusily 1218 and the 
commencement of fusily 1223, as originally intended and apparently definitely 
arranged. 

70. Upon 

* Cuttack was ceded to the Company by the treaty of peace concluded with the Rajah of 
Berar, dated 17th December 1803, and the provinces in Oude were ceded by the treaty with the 
Nabob Vizier, dated 10th November 1801. 
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70. Upon this ground, as well as upon those stated in the preceding para! Revenue Letter 

graphs, we have no hesitation in withholding our acquiescence from the deci- to Bengal, 
sion above quoted. January 18I«. 

71. But it is not merely to the question of time that we mean to confine our 
•bservations. 

72. We have, in paragraphs 31 to 37 of our dispatch dated the 1st of Fe¬ 
bruary 1811, pressed upon your consideration the expediency of so far limiting 
the perpetual settlement of the territories in India which still remain unsettled, 
as to guard against the inconvenience which is now felt in those provinces, 
where a permanent settlement of the land revenue has been established, by 
the loss which Government must sustain from a gradual and increasing depre¬ 
ciation in the value of money. 

73. Whether, in addition to this precaution, provision might not also be 
made for a certain moderate participation, on the part of Government, with 
the landholders, in the profits which they may derive from the improvement of 
the land, is the question to which we would now draw your attention. 

71. The propositions are in themselves very distinct; and though the former 
does not necessarily preclude the latter, the second, if acted upon, would in a 
great measure render the adoption of the first unnecessary. 

75. To prevent all misapprehension, it may be proper to observe, in setting 
out, that the question, as we have here stated it, will, if decided cither way, 
leave the measure of assigning the lands in perpetual property to the landhold¬ 
ers equally unembarrassed. The point to be determined is simply this : whe¬ 
ther, in the future settlements of the lands, we shall give an irrevocable pledge 
to the whole body of proprietors, that in no circumstances, and under no pos¬ 
sible contingency, we shall increase our demand upon this fund of revenue, 
whether that demand be considered in the light of a tax or a quit rent. 

7 (i. True it is that an arrangement, under which the Government would reserve 
to itself a claim upon ashare of the value of the increased produce of the land, or 
rather the right of augmenting the land-tax in proportion to the increased 
power of the land to pay it, does imply a departure from «he principle of the 
pernv.incM.t settlement in Bengal, which has secured to the proprietors of estates 
the whole advantage of a rise in their rental. 

77- But it may, we think, admit of doubt, whether that principle has proved 
so beneficial in practice; or whether, notwithstanding the high and enlightened 
authorities by which it has been sanctioned, it be so indisputably just, in theory, 
as to entitle it to an unreserved recognition in all settlements of the land in 
time to come. 

78 . That the hopes which were entertained, at the period of the introduction 
of the permanent settlement into Bengal, of Government being able to com¬ 
pensate itself for the sacrifice which it made in fixing to perpetuity the maxi¬ 
mum of its claims upon the land by taxation on other objects, have not been 
realized, will be manifest, on comparing the amount of the public revenue at 
that time and the present, together with the sources from which, at the two 
epochs, that revenue w T as and is derived. And this comparison-will, we think, 
warrant the inference, that it is to the territory of India which the Govern¬ 
ment must, for a considerable period to come, look lor the means of its own 
support, and that, by declaring the land-tax unalterable, wc are, in efiect, 
affixing bounds to our resources, whilst the extent of our possible exigencies 
remains unlimited. 

79. Indeed, it would not now be very difficult to account for a result, which 

by the framers of that settlement was probably either not foreseen or not duly 
appreciated ; but whatever may be the causes to which it is ascribable, it would 
not only justify, but call for an investigation, whether, under a somewhat dif¬ 
ferent mode of settlement, all the advantages of the other may not be obtained, 
in an equal or superior degree, while the great disadvantages attending it will 
not be felt. “ 

80. We are not aware, that a settlement, in which Government should 
reserve to itself the right of raising the assessment upon the land, in proportion 

to 
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evcrue Letter t.9 the growing ivculth of the proprietors and its own increasing wants, would 
■ January 181" * oun d eitl*er very exceptionable in principle or difficult in practice. 

** 81. Were a tax imposed which should be in proportion to the amount of 

the annual produce of the soil, or which should vary even with every varia¬ 
tion of the rent, it might, besides being difficult of collection, prove in its 
operation fatal to improvement. 

8<2. But a medium may be tried, between a land-tax varying from year to 
year, according to the produce or according to the rent, and a permanent land- 
tax never to be varied at all. Openings may be left at stated periods, too 
distant to retard improvement, both for regulating inequalities to which every 
land-tax, assessed according to a general survey and valuation, is liable in 
course of time (different parts of the country being susceptible of different 
degrees of improvement), and for recruiting the funds of the Government, 
when they are found inadequate to the demand of public exigencies. 

•S3. In Europe, the duration of lives, one with another, is calculated at about 
fifteen years. If this calculation will apply to India, a settlement liable to 
revision on the succession of every new incumbent to an estate, would give 
life-security to the Zemindars, and at the same time establish a reservation 
sufficiently favourable to the interests of the Company. 

84. We perceive, however, three objections to which a settlement of this 
description is liable:—First. Instead of preventing the inequalities to which 
every permanently fixed assessment is liable, it would probably rather multiply 
them in the course of any given period of time. The assessment on one estate 
might not be revised once in fifty years, whereas the assessment on another 
might have been increased five different limes under the operation of the same 
rule.—Secondly. As instances of the demise of the proprietors of estates would 
be occurring every year, the duty of reassessing such estates would devolve 
upon the Collectors of Ziilahs, and throw more power into their hands than it 
might be expedient that any individual, holding that situation in the service, 
should possess.—And, thirdly. In cases were estates were transferred by sale 
or otherwise, during the life-time of the proprietor, a difficulty would arise, 
whether they mighty to be reassessed or not, and a decision cither way would 
be attended with much inconvenience. 

S3. It is worth consideration, therefore, whether it would not be a more 
eligible plan, upon the whole, to fix a certain interval between each term of 
assessment, at the expiration of which a general rcvisal of the relative propor¬ 
tion of the existing tax to the increased, stationary, or decreased state of the 
improvement in the several provinces, should take place under the more imme¬ 
diate auspices of Government, and by a commission appointed expressly for 
that purpose. 

8(5. It would be a point of some delicacy, to settle the period during which 
each assessment ought to last. Were this period too short, the proprietor would 
not have a sufficient inducement to improve his estate, and were the period too 
long, the object of Government, in adopting this limited mode of settlement, 
would be in some measure defeated. But lest it should, in any degree, 
tend to discourage improvement, the term should rather be too long than too 
short. 

S7. At the periods fixed for revising the assessments, there might be some 
difficulty in ascertaining, with precision, the progress of improvement ; but we 
have no apprehension that this difficulty would be insurmountable. 

88 . Let it be recollected, also, that there is a greater facility in India, than 
perhaps in any other country of the world, of ascertaining the progress of im¬ 
provement. and the state of production, not only from the provincial surveys 
which have been executed under the auspices and by the servants of Govern¬ 
ment, but from the village accounts, where the cultivation and produce of every 
year are recorded, and which lie open to the inspection of the officers of 
revenue. 

81). It may, indeed, be urged, that inspections of this nature into the con¬ 
cerns of individuals are troublesome and vexatious. But the natives of India 

have 
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have been always accustomed to them, and they do, in fact, take place in Revenue Letter 
certain circumstances, even under the permanent settlement. 15 January 1812 

gO. We are fully sensible of the caution with which the best digested specu¬ 
lations ought to be received into any scheme of practical policy; but it is no 
demerit, at least in the plan now brought forward for discussion (we repeat that 
it is not prescribed for your implicit adoption), that the suffrage of one of the 
most enlightened writers on political economy may be quoted in its favour. 

“ In all the variations of the state of society,” says Dr. Adam Smith, “ in 
“ the improvement and in the declension of agriculture, in all the variations of 
*-■ the value of silver, and in all those in the standard of the coin, a tax of this 
“ kind would, of its own accord and without any attention of Government, 

“ readily suit itself to the actual situation of things, and would be equally just 
“ and equitable in all those different changes.”* 

91. When the term of the settlement is once fixed (suppose for ten, fifteen, 
or twenty yeats), it should be distinctly understood, that it will be renewed at 
its expiration for the same period, subject to an augmentation of assessment. 

This understanding, from the beginning, between Government and the pro¬ 
prietors, will, in the words of the author above quoted, “ give to the rule of 
“ settlement the character of a perpetual and unalterable regulation, or what 
“ may bd called a fundamental law of the common-wealth, rather than that of 
** a tax to be levied according to a certain valuation.” 

92. Dr. Smith further observes: “ To draw the attention of the sovereign 
“ towards the improvement of the land, from a regard to the increase of his 
“ own revenue, is one of the principal advantages proposed bv this species of 
** tax.” This argument, which when generally put is unquestionably just, de¬ 
rives additional weight from a particular application of it to the state of India, 
and to the peculiar nature of some of those duties, on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment, which are consecrated by ancient usage, and in the performance of which, 
established custom, as well as a sound view of its own interests, forbids it to 
relax. 

93. In a highly improved state of society, ami for a people wealthy, pros¬ 
perous, and lar advanced in useful science, to provide the means of defence 
and protection is almost the sole duty of the Government. The grandest and 
most expensive undertakings may then with safety be left to individual enter- 
prize or the excitement of public spirit; and the wisest policy of the sovereign 
is to allow his subjects to pursue their own interests in their own way, and ac¬ 
cording to their own judgment. 

91. A different, and in some respects an opposite duty, belongs to the sovereign 
of a people, poor, indolent, and ignorant. Besides providing for their external 
and internal security, by arms, negociatiou, and salutary laws, it is necessary 
that his government, for the purpose of producing a happy change in the 
character and fortunes of the nation, shall occasionally aid individuals with ad¬ 
vances of capital, and take upon itself the construction and maintenance of 
works of great public utility. 

95. We find that the sovereigns of" India have long been in the practice, not 
only of advancing money to the cultivators and weavers, with the view of pro¬ 
moting the agriculture and manufacture of the country, but of fencing the 
country against sudden and destructive inundations, and of supplying the land 
in the dry season with the means of artificial irrigation. The task of banking 
the rivers, of constructing and upholding tanks and reservoirs, has thus, by 
established usage, become a duty of the Government. 

96. The advantages which must result to agriculture from such constructions 
are too obvious to require development; and as long as the revenue of Go¬ 
vernment consisted in a fixed proportion of the produce of the soil, it was 
clearly its interest to continue and extend that, system of active vigilance and 
precaution, by which the productive powers of the land could be best protected 
and secured. 

97* Under the permanent settlement, we have fixed to perpetuity our de¬ 
mand upon the land, without renouncing the obligation of continuing our care 

S of 

* Wealth of Nation^, Book V, Chap. II. 
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of what in.Bengal is called tlie poolbtmdy, ami in tlu* southern parts of India, 
ol’lhe tanks ami watercourses. The consequence of this arrangement is, either 
that the whole advantage of these mounds, reservoirs, and canals, is ceded to 
the Zemindars, while all the tumble and expense of upholding and keeping them 
in tepair is deflated by the Government; or that Government is exposed to 
the temptation of lelaxing in its ^cal, and moderating its disbursements on ac¬ 
count. of woiks of great public utility, but in the preservation and extension of 
which it has no direct nor immediate interest. 


J)K. If, as has been shewn, a duty of this nature be imposed upon the Govern¬ 
ment of India, by ancient usage as well as by the total inability of the people to 
peiform it with their own scanty means, it will, we think, he difficult to reject 
the conclusion, that the sovereign has a right to indemnity for the expense in¬ 
curred in the undertaking; that the certainty of obtaining such indemnity can 
alone furnish security for the duty being performed as it ought to be; and 
therefore that a settlement of the land, under which this indemnity would 
always be within the reach of Government, is preferable to one under which 
all prospect of compensation is excluded. 

9LL To a Government taking an interest in the improvement of the country, 
with a view to the increase of its own revenue, it might, be a farther subject of 
consideration, whether more could not be done than has hitherto been attempted 
towards bettering the system of Indian agriculture. 

100. The rural economy of the Hindoos, we understand, generally speaking, 
to be wretched in the i \tieme. The*nideiu\-.s of their implements, the sloven¬ 
liness of their practice, ami their total ignorance of the most simple principles 
of science, are said to lie equally remarkable.* 

lot. It lias, however, been stated in a late publication, 4 - that the agriculture 
of some parts of tin* Mysore constitutes an exception to this remark, while 
it shews the Hindoo farmer in certain situations to be m ither stupid nor 
indocile. 


lUJ. "Whether the genera! system of cultivation lie susceptible of improve¬ 
ment, and whether Government, tan successfully contribute to the accomplish¬ 
ment of so dc-.iiahh an object, are questions, though of high moment, perhaps 
not easy of solution. I lilt, if an attempt at improvement is at. all to be hazarded 
under the auspices of Government, it suit !v cannot be made, in any wav, with 
such prospect tit"success, as when coupled with a plan tor leiideriug it subser¬ 
vient to tlie increase of the Government revenue, as well as to the prosperity 
of its subjects. 


10/J. The iiatme of this attempt, and the mode in which it ought to be di¬ 
rected, it would rest with those to point out, whom residence in ilie country, 
and an intimate acquaintance with the characters ami manners of the natives, 
may have qualified fur giving advice upon such topics. 


1U1-. It is, of all things, desirable to ascertain, whether the rude implements 
and accustomed processes of the Indian peasant could be advantageously sup¬ 
planted by those of Europe; and whether the establishment of experimental 
limns in various parts of the country, under the superintendence of proper per¬ 
sons selected by Government, tor the purpose, might not be useful, in the way 
of example, as a corrective of some of the vices and defects of the prevailing 
system. 


105. We arc fully sensible that the poverty, prejudices, and indolence of 
the natives.of India, strongly operate against improvement. These are, in fact, 
the most, inveterate enemies to improvement in all countries ; but they arc no 
where invincible, when met with prudence, skill, and perseverance. We do 
not mean that we should vcxatiously interfere with the usages of the inhabi¬ 
tants, or that we should attempt forcibly to change their habits: far from it. 
But, on the other hand, when their habits are bad, let us not plead their attach¬ 
ment to them, as an apology, perhaps, lor our own indolence in not endea¬ 
vouring 

* Dr. Tenant’s Indian Recreations.—Remarks on the slate of Agriculture, in the Distriet of 
Dinageporc, by W. t.'uie), lisij. Asiastic Register, Vol. X.—Mr. C’olcbrookc's Treatise on the 
Agriculture and Commerce ul' Bengal. 

f Historical Sketches of the South of India, by Lieutenant-Colonel Wilkes. , 
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vouring to correct them. Otir cflorls may for a long time he unavailing; buf ^Revenue letter 
if iudiciouslv directed, we do not despair of their eventual success. to Bengal, 


jiui 

loti. The observations which we have been led to make upon the settlements 
of Cuttack and Agra* will inform you of the general views which we entertain, 
relative to the introduction of a permanent settlement of the territorial reve¬ 
nues of our more recently acquired possessions. 

107. From these communications you will infer :—First, That, supposing the 
permanent settlement, as established in Bengal, to be as perfect as any system 
of revenue*administration can be made, both in relation to the provinces where 
it now obtains, and those provinces where it mav be found expedient, at some 
future period, to.extend its operation, all precipitation or haste in the comple¬ 
tion of this arrangement are to be avoided, from a regflrd not only to fiscal 
advantage but to considerations of general policy.—Secondly, That in case of 
the farther extension of thi«. system, sound discretion prescribes the adoption 
of some precaution, to prevent, in other instances, the recurrence of the incon¬ 
venience which is now felt, from the depreciation which has taken place in the 
value of the precious metals since the period of its first, introduction into Ben¬ 
gal.— And, thirdly, That it is a question, the discussion of which We would 
not wish to he considered as foreclosed by any past decision, whether it may 
not be wisfe in Government to make provision, in the future settlements of the 
lands, not. only against the loss which it. may sustain from a depreciation of 
the medium in which its revenues are paid, but. also for a moderate participation, 
at distant intervals, with the proprietors in the growing impro\ement of the 
country. 

10S. The subject you will yourselves feel to be of such importance, as to 
call for the most anxious inquiry and mature deliberation. It is, therefore, 
unnecessary for us now to sav more, than that we expect to be furnished, at 
no very distant period, with a full and reasoned communication of your senti¬ 
ments upon the different questions involved in the discussion. 


15 January 1812. 


EXTRACT REVENUE LETTER.//ow BENGAL, 


Dalai lIn: 31 si August IK 10. 


Par. l.>. On the proceedings noted in the margiut is recorded our correspon¬ 
dence with the late Commissioner in Cuttack and with the Board of Revenue, 
respecting the depending settlement of that district. The following is an 
abstract statement, of the jumma, agreeably to the settlement now con¬ 
cluded : 


Revenue Letter 
from Bengal, 
.‘51 August 1810. 


1217.Rupees 13, (>1,700 

1*2 IS. 14,0!), 177 

1219, and provisionally in perpetuity,. 1 lyl02 


1G. On comparing the ultimate jumma with the jumma of the year 121b, it 
appears that, under the present settlement, an annual increase of Rupees 
1,20,.183 will be obtained in the land revenue of the distiict, supposing the 
settlement to remain fixed in perpetuity. 

17. No particular circumstances have occurred, in the performance of the 
above-mentioned duty, to require explanation from us. All the reasons which 
can be assigned in favor of a permanent settlement in the western provinces, 
apply equally, or perhaps in a stronger degree, to Cuttack, in consequence of the 
poverty of the people ; but, as intimated in our separate letter of the present 
date, we postpone any general reflections on this important question, until 
we shall be able to take a more comprehensive view of the effects of the depend¬ 
ing settlements throughout the Ceded and Conquered Provinces. 


* Vide paragraphs 15 to .54, letter dated 1st February 1811. 
f Revenue Consultations, 2d February and 9th March 1810. 
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EXTRACT REVENUE LETTER to BENGAL, 

Dated the 9th September 1812. 

Letter from. SI August 1810, Par. 9. We cannot admit the policy of realizing the 
Paragraph is to 17. Government, revenues by the means of farmers, who, as in 

Revenue Letter the present instance, have no other interest in the soil than is derived from 
to Bengal, ^ their contract. Our own opinion is, that the farming system is oppressive to the 
w e l >tcmbcr contributors, and must be ultimately injurious to the resources of the country j 

v and we therefore give a decided preference to a detailed collection of the 

revenue for the cultivators of the land, by the native cutcherry servants, acting 
under the immediate authority and superintendence of the European collectors. 
This mode of administration is, no doubt, troublesome from its details in 
the early period of' Its operation; but the labour is considerably diminished, 
when the rents are once adjusted and the rights of all parties are defined. It 
also necessarily occasions some increase of expense, and is liable to some abuse, 
from the power which it lodges in the subordinate officers of Government; and 
we are aware, that it cannot be made to attain all the advantages of which it is 
susceptible, until a local survey, which ought ever to form the ground-work 
of this system of collection, can be completed. Still these objections do not 
appear to us, upon the whole, to have so much weight as those to which 
the farming system is liable. Experience lias shewn, both in the extensive 
territories ceded to the Company by the Nizam in the Deccan, and also in the 
pergunnah of Broach, under the Presidency of Bornbuy, where the lands, since 
the period of their acquisition, have been under a ryotwar plan of management, 
that the difficulties attending that system may be surmounted by the intelligence, 
zeal, and integrity ol the principal Collectors, aiul that, far from being incom¬ 
patible with tlie improvement of the country and a punctual realization of the 
public revenue, it has been eminently conducive to both. 


10 . We are the more surprised at your having had recourse to the farming 
system in Cuttack, because we find, from your late advices, that in the Upper 
Provinces, where it seems 1q have been prevalent, you have considered the 
resumption of the farms to be so desirable in itself as to justify considerable 
sacrifices on the part of the Government for its attainment. In the 54th 
paragraph of Mr. Colebrooke’s Minute, recorded on your Consultations of the 
20 th June 1808, he gives it as his opinion, that it would be for the interest 
of Government to giant the powerful Talookdars their entire estates injaghire, 
in lieu of the more extensive farms held by them for an inadequate tribute. 
Wc know not whether an adequate tribute may have reconc iled Mr. Colebrooke 
to the introduction or continuance of the system in another quarter ; but that 
appears to us to be only one of the many considerations applicable to this 
important and delicate question. 

11 . On the expediency of declaring the present settlement of the revenues 
of Cuttack permanent at the conclusion of 121‘) fusily, we refer you to para¬ 
graphs 15 to 40 of our dispatch dated the 1st February 1811, where a full 
exposition of our sentiments is given. 


EXTRACT REVENUE LETTER from BENGAL, 

Dated the 1 5th September 1808. 

i.eucr Par. 40. Having thus stated to your Honourable Court the manner in which 
irum liotijrai. the Commission* is now organized, we proceed to the consideration of the 
!..,vptcnibviisos. |,jghiy important arrangements intrusted to its superintendence. 

41. In the iJ7th paragraph of our dispatch, dated 31st July 1807, we had the 
honour to observe as follows. On a reference to Section 5, Regulation X, 
1807 , your Honourable Court will observe, that a declaration has been made 
to the landholders, “ that the jumma which may be assessed on their estates 
“ in the last year of the settlement immediately ensuing the present settle- 
*« ment, shall remain fixed for ever, in case the Zemindars shall now be wil- 
“ ling to engage for the payment of the public revenue on those terms in per- 

“ petuity, 

* Speaking of the second Board of Commissioners in the Upper Provinces. 
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“ pe'uitv, atul tin 1 arrangement shall receive the .sanction of the Honourable 9 Ifcveinir I.ihrr 
•• !h, ..I l)ir,c-,ors.” 

* 42. *1 lad the eonsidcraiions which dictated that important measure h; en in 
•inv respect new, it is probable that the late Governor-General, notwithstanding 
his ext iisive and aeeuiate knowledge oi the subject, would have hcsii..U\l in 
the adoption of it, or at all events, that he would have reeorde 1 more a! large 
his sentiments upon it. The question, however, had received the urns', mature 
consideration and the mo^t ample discussion, on the conclusion of the perma¬ 
nent settlement in the provinces of Bengal, Behar, Orissa, and Benares. The 
arguments for and against the measure had been again fully canvassed, on the 
intro iuction of the, permanent settlement into the territories dependent on the 
Presidency of Fort !St. George. All the objections which had been advanced 
by the opponents to a permanent settlement, had been fully and ably answered 
on both tlio.se occasions. The measure hail, in both instances, icccived the 
sanction of your Honourable Court. It was difficult, to conceive an aiuenunt. 
against the arrangement, in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, which had not 
hem alnudy urged against it. in Bengal and at Fort St. George, and as already 
noticed, which had not been liillv answered. But, above all, experience had 
justified all those conclusions; and the solid advantages which had arisen liom 
the operatibu of the settlement in the provinces of Bengal, &c\ did not appear 
to leave a doubt of its betielieial effects in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces. 

It is further to be observed, that the establishment of a permanent settlement, 
at present, in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, is only the anticipation, 
by a very few yeais, of a measure which Government was at all events pledged, 
by Regulations Jbnnerly promulgated and long since submitted to your Ho¬ 
nourable Court, to adopt, lor the ease and welfare of the inhabitants of those 
provinces. 


■tii. But notwithstanding all these considciations, the late Commissioners 
appear to have been early impressed with doubts of the expediency of the 
immediate conclusion of a permanent settlement, in the territories subject to 
their control; and after the occasional intimation of those doubts in different 
parts of their correspondence, they submitted their sentiments at large on the 
subject, in a report recorded on flu: 201 li of June last.* 


4<t. Allowing to Mr. Cox and Mr. Tucker all possible credit, for the motives 
by which they were influenced in the discussion of the subject, and for the 
ability with which they have tieated it, their report has not occasioned any 
alteration in the sentiments which we before entertained, with respect to the 
inumdiate establishment of a permanent settlement in the Ceded and Con¬ 
quered Provinces, with the exception of a few particular places, in which, from 
local and peculiar circumstances, or from subsisting engagements with fanners, 
ail over-ruling necessity will compel us to suspend the adoption of that 
measure. 


1.5 A\ e shall not attempt, in this place, to lake any review of the reasons assigned 
by the late Commissioners in support of their opinion : the Report itself, liom 
the importance of the question, will no doubt attract the particular attention of 
your Honourable Court. In like manner,’we deem it equally unncei ssuv to 
state, in this dispatch, the arguments which may be opposed to the reasonings 
and conclusions of the Commissioners, as your Honourable Court will riiul them 
fully detailed in the Minutes recorded by Mr. Lumsdcn and Mr. Colcbiookc, 
respectively, on that important subject.* 

■Mi.’ On this point, the Governor-General begs leave to add, that on a mature 
consideration of all the documents connected with the establishment of a per¬ 
manent settlement in the provinces of Bengal, Behar, Orissa, and Benares, and 
in the territories dependent on the Presidency of hint Si. George, and of all 
the reports and minutes respecting the proposed permanent settlement in the 
Ceded and Conquered Provinces, he was entirely satisfied of the sound policy', 
.or rather of the urgent necessity of that measuic ; and his Lordship has only 
been prevented from recording these sentiments in detail on the proceedings, 
with the other papers oil the subject, by the severe pressure of other public 
. business. The ample discussion winch the subject has undergone, may possibly 
appear to his Lordship, on a review of the papers, to render any further obscr- 

T vations 
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'rations^>n the subject from him unnecessary ; but sbouhl circumstances appear 
to require it, the grounds on which he entertains the sentiments above stated 
will be recorded in the usual form of a minute, and hereafter submitted to your 
Honourable Court. 


4-7. With the ample materials thus afforded to assist the judgment of your 
Honourable Court, and with the express reservation originally introduced into 
the Regulation, that the arrangement in question must be considered subject 
to your confirmation, we only deem it necessary to observe, that we have 
directed the present Commissioners to proceed, in the conclusion t»f the pre¬ 
sent settlement, on the prescribed principles ;* having at the same time fur¬ 
nished them with such instructions as have appeared to be necessary, on other 
questions which had been brought under consideration with the discussion of 
the settlement. 


48. Next to the permanency of the settlement, the most important question 
agitated in the documents above noticed is, the constitution of the office of 
Tehsildar in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces. This office appears to us 
to have been constituted in those provinces and in the province of Benares, 
whence the plan was taken, entirely on erroneous principles. If the complete 
separation of the judicial and tevenue officers was essential to a pure adminis¬ 
tration among the servants of the Company, who had every encouragement to 
the faithful discharge of their duty which the prospect of honours and rewards 
could afford, and if this principle he fully recognized and adopted in every well 
governed state, the separation of the officers of police and revenue was still 
more essential among a class of people, in whose minds the moral principle is 
confessedly weak. The mischiefs which have arisen from the abuses committed 
by the Tehsildars have been proportioned, both in the province of Benares and 
in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, to the deviation from the principles of 
true policy apparent in the constitution of the office. 

49. Without enumerating the particular instances in which we have been 
compelled to dismiss the Tehsildars from their offices, on account of miscon¬ 
duct, the reports which we had the honour to submit to you, with our dis¬ 
patches from the Judicial Department of the 81st of July, together with those 
transmitted bv the present opportunity, will fully satisfy your Honourable 
Court of the means which the Tehsildars in Benares possessed of perverting the 
influence of their office to the worst, of purposes. In like manner, the Reports 
from the Board of Commissioners, recorded with the other documents above 
noticed 011 our proceedings of the *201 li of June last, will shew, that the greatest 
abuses have also been committed by the same description of officcis in the 
districts of Allahabad and Goruckporc. 

50. It was not, however, exclusively on these grounds, urgent and imperious 
as they were, that it was determined to effect an entire reform in the office of 
Tehsildar in the Upper Provinces, as noticed to your Honourable Court in our 
former dispatches. Considerations of public economy had likewise their weight 
in the adoption of that resolution. At present, the Tehsildars receive eleven 
ami a half per cent, upon the amount realized by them, as a reward lor their 
services, as officers of police and as subordinate collectors of the revenue, and 
nearly the whole of the revenue, amounting in tfie Ceded and Conquered Pro¬ 
vinces to Rupees i2,40,71,9-8, and in the province of Benares to Rupees 
88 ,B8,.'>7is collected through that channel. 

51. The late Commissioners appear to entertain doubts, whether the abuses 
charged against the Tehsildars have been carried to the extent supposed ; and 
still more, whether the benefits expected, in point of public economy, will be 
realized. That individuals among them may be clear from all sort of malver¬ 
sation, wc are willing to hope ; but, in a case of this nature, it must be suffi¬ 
cient to shew, i hat the office is capable of being rendered an instrument of 
oppression, and that it has, in tact, been in many cases applied to that purpose, 
to render a reform of it not only expedient but indispensably necessary. 

5 \2. With respect to the sating of t xpense expected by these means, it is 
indeed highly probable, that among a class of people accustomed, under the 
Native Governments, to every species of misrule, balances will accrue, and that 
other temporary ami partial difficulties may arise in carrying the proposed reform 

into 
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into effect. Judging, however, from the operation ofthe plan in those places in venue Litter 
which it has hitherto been carried into execution, in consequence ofthe removal, j mhefisos 
death, or resignation of some ofthe Tehsildars. we see no reason to doubt, that * > 

the expected saving will ultimately, if 1 not immediately, be effected, as may be 
seen more particularly from the statement prepared by the Secrelaiy, and re¬ 
corded on the proceedings of the 20th June. 


5'J. We should, however, deem the reform of this branch of the internal 
administration of the Upper Provinces very incomplete, if it terminated with 
the arrangements proposed to be immediately adopted ; that is, the separation 
ofthe native officers of police and revenue, and the appointment of the latter 
on reduced allowances. Instead of terminating in that manner, we taisi that 
the plan now adopted will gradually lead to the abolition of the office of 
Tchsildarin Benares and in the Ceiled and Conquered Provinces; and that the 
landholders, satisfied that their own interests are in unison with those of 
the Government, will be ready to pay their revenue directly into the treasury of 
Government, without the intervention of any native officer, as is now done 
(with very few exceptions) by the landholders, in the provinces of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa. 


.Ms W^h respect to the other points discussed in the documents above 
noticed, wo deem it unnecessary to enter into any particular examination 
of them in this dispatch. Many of them, indeed, arc of big!i importance; 
such as the separation ofthe tillage Zemindars from the authority of the 
superior landholders, on the principle on which the Tnlookdars of a certain des¬ 
cription were separated from the authority of the superior Zemindars, when the 
permanent settlement look place in the province of Bengal, &c , ami the respec¬ 
tive rights of Zemindars and farmers to a renewal ofthe settlement under the 
existing Regulations. But the fullest information on those points will he found 
in the documents to which we have above had the honor to refer your Honour¬ 
able Court. 


EXTRACT REVENUE LETTER to BENGAL, 

Dali cl the 2!)/// Januari/, IS Id. 

r from, dated 15 th Scptrm- l’ar. S. It is only necessary, at this time, to direct your |{ ( . V rimc Letter 
berlKOK. attention to the different dispatches referred to in the to ltongal, 

r. 40 to .W.) Permanent set- mar gj U) # j„ which we have conveyed to you our sent i- iJfl IK,: \ 

l ments upon the important subjects brought before us in ‘ 

jiniuissiouers, strongly reeom these paragraphs. You observe, 'n paragraph Iti, that the 
:d.— Kvpediencv of reforming Governor-General is entirely satisfied of the sound policy, 
lisildarry establishments. or rat | lcl - 0 f |], c urgent necessity, of introducing the per¬ 
manent settlement into the Upper Provinces, and that he will record Ins senti¬ 
ments upon the question, should circumstances appear to require it. Upon a 
measure of so great moment, we shall be happy to receive a communication 
of Lord Minto’s sentiments in detail, and to bestow- upon them that deliberate 
attention to which his opinions are so well entitled : but we must again repeat 
our positive instructions, that the permanent settlement shall not be further ex¬ 
tended, without our express concurrence and directions. 


[Department of Ceded and Conquered Pnn inees.) 
EXTRACT REVENUE LETTER Iron, BENGAL, 
Dated the d t si August, IKlo 


ter to, 27th February 1810. 
r. 45 to 4-T-) On the suhji 
daring the settlement of ll 

anil Conquered Provinces per- _ --- . ......... ... .. |,- m 

ll - . , . . vinces: first, because the principal reasons which can he m August trio 

assigned, api'iotd, for that measure, have been already submitted to von ; and 

secondly. 


0- Bar. 2K. \\ e deem it unnecessary, on the present occa- Revenue Letter 
Kbe sion > ,n cntcr i,,to an . v ‘^’tailed d'iscussion legarding the . r * 
per- permanent settlement in the Ceded and Conquered Pro- Twiin-! 

tTtnrxiLi ■ f>i« 4 1. ...... A I. .. 1* I t 1' 


. * Revenue Dispatch (department of Ceded and Conquered Provinces), 27tli February 1810, 

par. 4-:) to 47 ; Revenue Dispatch, 1st February 1811, par. 15 to 42; Revenue Dispatch, 27th No¬ 
vember lsn ; Revenue Dispatch (department of Ceded and Conquered Provinces) 15th January 
1812, par. 59 to J 08 . J 
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Ilcvcnm- Litter 
11'!nil Ji( , ii> > i :il, 

( < lit il :Mu! ('<>n- 

4;.ifif! J'j 
:'■! At.f/ns: ] : jo. 



time to time from the Board of Commissioners, respecting the progress made 
in tihe perform.!nee of that duty, will.probably, wiien eomphte, establish .the 
exucdiciicv and sound policy of the measure, beyond a que-iioc, to the entire 

sati'fiction of vour llonouiable Court 

* • 


0{). We shall advert, in a subsequent part of this dispatch, to the reports re¬ 
ceived from the districts in which the settlement has been already provisionally 
concluded. It is only, however, by considering tlie whole question together 
(tint is, by wci-diing, on the one hand, the considerable increase which will, in 
the a rg regate, he obtained under that settlement, and the encouragement thus 
avoided to the agriculture and to the giucwd improvement. of the country ; 
a *i 1, on 1 lit* oilier, the embarrassments which would arise liom tbe revival of 
nny further inquiry respecting the resources of the lauds, and the temptation 
which sin h inquiries uniformly hold forth to abuse and corruption), that a ma¬ 
ture ami sound judgment can be formed on the question. We trust that it will 
be in our power to furnish the general report here noticed, in a few months 
f ont the present period. 


til. In tin- Drill i to the 10.5th paragraphs of our dispatch of the doth Decem¬ 
ber last, we bad the honour to notice briefly the settlements which [uul been 
concluded of tlu: ili -triet of Agra, and of the lands which bad heretofore been 
held in hu m bv certain pel sons possessing considerable power and influence in 
the district of Allighur, and of the Jamis still held by those persons under a 
nioem rary (inure. 


(>0. We now beg leave to draw your attention to the reports furnished by the 
Board of Commissioners upon the settlements concluded in the district of 
Etawah, and of (he remaining pari of the district of Allighur. 


f> >. We shall confine ourselves, on (lie present occasion, in both those cases, 
to ail abstract statement of the jumma, resen ing any general remains or pro¬ 
positions, to which the execution of this important duty may give rise in our 
minds, iinfil v.c shall be enabled to take a more comprehensive view of the 
ciieeia of the s- itleincnl, with respect to the resources of Government and the 
condition and happiness of the people. 


1 villi 
1-17 
i‘J[S 


Wl(i 


ETA WAIL* 


and provisionally in perpetuity,. 

Remaining part of ALLIGlILR.t 


1 J17 . 

and pro\ i .ioualiy in perpetuity, 


‘JS.firi.DSf) 
go,d.;,bos 

:>,d< jU.j 

17,78,585 

•j 0,74,010 


ft. Comparing tbe foregoing abstract with the jumma of the year {0,15, it 
will appear t!:at, in tiie district oi Klewali, the assessment of the year 1010 
lproi isum.dly Jixed iu j>erpetuity) exceeds that of the year ID 1.5 by Rupees 
d,.51.; >,!J ; au.l that, in the remaining portion of Allighur, the assessment of 
the voir 1 * * 1S ('provisionally fixed also iu perpetuity) exceeds that of the year 
iOi.f oy Rupees 


(id. 1; will bk. wi^c aiford to your Honourable Court, satisfaction to observe, 
fiat 11 1 the forma. - district the expense ol the lehsiUlarry establishments lias 
i>! I’M reduced to less than two per cent, upon the jumma, and iu the latter dis- 
■riel to Rupees d. d. . i per cent, on the jumma. 


(id. 'i'lie allowance gi anted to the Tehsildars, under the old and objectionable 
. ystein, was eleven and a half per cent, on the jumma. Of that allowance, one 
half per cent, was ordinarily considered applicable to purposes of police, and 
the remaining ten per cent, was regarded as the charge of collection. The 
saving, however, citceted by the present arrangements (largeas it will ultimately 
appear in the aggregate to be) is not, in our contemplation, a source of greater 
s .lisfjciiou than i !i. benefits which those arrangements are calculated to pro¬ 
duce to the great bodv of the people, by relieving them from the overgrown 
power and influence of the Tehsildars. 

EXTRACT 

-j- Do. 31st do* 


* Ilcvenuc (V.uull.ilion&, f?d August 1S10. 
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(Department oj Ceded and Conquered Provinces.) 

EXTRACT REVENUE LETTER from BENGAL, 

• Dated the 1 'ith February 1811. 

Par. 20. In our dispatches of the annexed dates,* we had the honour to sub¬ 
mit to you the settlements which had been concluded of’ the districts of Agra, 
Allighur, and Ktawah. We at the same time stated the great reduction effected 
in the expense of the tchsildarry establishments in those districts, respectively. 

21 . On <he proceedings noted in the margint is recorded our correspondence 
with the Board of Commissioners, respecting the settlement and tchsildarry 
arrangements in the distiicts of Seharunporc, Cawnpore, anil Gorruckpore. 

22 . Adhering to the fonn observid by us in submitting to you the settle¬ 
ments of the district of Agra and. Allighur, we have tic honour to lay before 
you the following abstracts of the settlements of the above-mentioned districts. 


S Ell A RUN PORE.t 

Year 12 TO . Rupees 10,40,455 

. 1217. 17,02,535 

. 1218, and provisionally in perpetuity. 18,1)3,743 


23. ThC assessment of this district in the year 1215 W'as Rupees 14,19,314. 

24. The expense of the revised tchsildarry establishments maintained in 
Seharunporc amounts to Rupees 5,193. 8 per month, being at the rate of three 
and one-third percent, on the jumma of the district. 


C AWN PORE. § 

Year 1210 . Rupees 27,17,125 

. 1217. 27,22,231 

. 1218 . 27,20,080 

. 1210, and provisionally in perpetuity, . 27,30,428 


25. The jumiiKi of the year 1215 was Rupees 20,99,324. 

20 . T ie expense of the revised tehsildarrv establishments in this district is 
Rupees 0,i<47 per mouth, or two and two-thirds per cent, on the jumma. 


GORRUCKPORE.il 

Year 1210...Rupees 10,50,050 

. 1217. 10,71,405 

. 1218. 10,84,909 

. 1219, and provisionally in perpetuity, . 17,10,050 


27- The jumma of the year 1215 was Rupees 15,85,885. 

28. The expense of the revised tchsildarry establishments in this district 
amounts to Rupees 4,157. 8. being equal to two and a half per cent, on the 
jumma. 

29. From the foregoing review it will appear, that a large increase has been 
obtained in the district of Seharunporc, and that the jumma of the two other 
disti icts (Cawnpore and Gorruckpore) has been enhanced, although in a much 
smaller degree. 

30. The saving effected in the expense of the tchsildarry establishments is in 
each case very considerable, and will no doubt appear highly satisfactory to your 
Honourable Court, connected as it is with the relief of the people from oppres¬ 
sion, as stated in the With paragraph of our dispatch from this department 
of the 31st August last, and on former occasions. 

31. In these, as in all the other cases, your Honourable Court will have to 
determine upon the permanency of the settlement. We have already submitted 
to you all the information which appeared calculated to assist your judgment, in 
deciding generally on that important question : but in the districts of Seharun- 
pore and Gorruckpore some local circumstances exist, to which it is incumbent 
upon us to draw the particular attention of your Honourable Court. 

U 32. In 

• * 30th December 1819, and 31st August 1810. 

t Revenue Consultations, 30th October, 17th November, and 29th December 1810. 
t Revenue Consultations, 31st August 1810. § Revenue Consultations, ! 7th November 1810. 

|| Revenue Consultations, 29th December 1810. 


Revenue Letter 
from Bengal, 
Ceded and Con¬ 
quered Provinces, 
12 February 1811. 
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Revenue Letter' 32. In both of those districts, but more especially in Gorruckpore, consider- 
from Bengal, able tracts of waste lands exist, which, if excluded from the operation of the 
Ceded and Con- provisional permanent settlement, might, at a future, but most probably at 
Feb-uar^isn! a distant period, become a productive sonree of revenue to Government. 

S3. The limited extent to which we have considered ourselves competent to 
restrict the operation of that settlement, under the declaration made to the 
landholders in the fifth section of Regulation X, 1807, is stated in our orders 
to the Board of Commissioners of the 30th October and 29th November last. 
We in both instances, however, as indeed we had done on all other occasions, 
desired that it might be explained carefully to the Zemindars, that the question 
of the permanency of the settlement had been reserved specifically for the 
decision of your Honourable Court. 

34. Entertaining the same sentiments which we have uniformly professed, 
respecting the substantial benefits which, in ordinary cases, must infallibly arise 
from the permanency of the assessment, and the fallacy of the arguments which 
have been adduced to show that, under a different system, the public revenue 
might be considerably and speedily augmented, we still think that the principle 
which we maintain may admit of exceptions in two instances : first, in cases in 
which improvements may be effected in the country, not by the exertions 
of individuals, but by the care and at the expense of Government itself; and 
secondly, in cases in which the land in an actual state of cultivation bears 
an inconsiderable proportion to that in an uncultivated state. 

35. A case of the former description exists, or to speak with greater precision, 
may exist, in the district of Seharunporc, it having been long in contemplation 
to open a canal in that part of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, by which it 
is expected that considerable tr.icts of country, now nearly waste, may be 
cultivated and rendered productive There are evidently no reasons, founded 
either in policy or in justice, which should preclude the Government from 
deriving its due proportion of the increased produce of the country effected by 
these means. 

36. Cases of the latter description (that is, of estates in which the land in 
an actual state of cultivation bears an inconsiderable proportion to that in an 
uncultivated state) may naturally be expected to exist in every district of the 
Ceded and Conquered Provinces; but in none, as already intimated, to so 
great an extent as in the district of Gorruckpore. 

37. In communicating our sentiments on this point to the Board of Com¬ 
missioners, we observed as follows:—“ The question, as far as depended on 
" the local government of this country, has been decided, with the exception 
“ of those cases which may fairly and reasonably be supposed not to have fallen 
“ within the contemplation of Government, when the Regulation cited in the 
** margin* was enacted. The villages which are entirely or nearly waste, and 
“ which are more particularly noticed at the close of the eighth paragraph of 
“ your letter, appear to his Lordship in Council to come within this descrip- 
“ tion. He is, in consequence, of opinion, that they should be excluded from 
“ the settlement accounts of the mchals which have been provisionally fixed 
“ in perpetuity, and that they should be considered liable to be reinserted in 
“ their accounts, subject to a proper assessment, whenever the improved state 
“ of cultivation in those lands may render the settlement of them on the foot- 
“ ing of the rest of the district expedient and proper.” Again : “ The Go- 
•• vernor-General in Council does not perceive any sufficient reasons for 
“ departing from the principle above stated, with respect to the district of 
“ Gorruckpore; it consequently remains for you to apply that principle, ac- 
** cording to the best information which you may possess, respecting the pro- 
“ portion which the cultivated bears to the uncultivated lands in the different 
“ villages. With respect to such as are entirely waste, no difficulty can arise 
*« on the subject.” 

38. The 

* Section 5, Regulation X, 1807. —“ The Governor-General in Council, however, hereby noti- 
“ fin to the Zemindars and other actual proprietors of land in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, 
“ that the jumiua which may be assessed on their estates, in the last year of the settlement imme- 
“ diately ensuing the present settlement, shall remain fixed for ever, in case the Zemindars shall 
“ now be willing to engage for the payment of the public revenue on those terms in perpetuity, 
“ and the arrangement shall receive the sanction of the Honourable the Court of Directors.” 
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38. The foregoing are the only instances in which, with the sentiment? VRwanue Letter 
which we entertain regarding the operation of permanent settlements, we can i, 5”*° 
recommend any deviation from that principle, founded, as we are satisfied it is, quered Provinces 
in the stability of the public revenue and the punctual collection of it on the 12 February 1811*. 
one side, and in the general iniproveinent of the country and the amelioration J 

of the condition of the people on the other. We may go still further, and 
observe that its influence is felt in branches of the administration, in which, at 
first sight, it may not appear to have any immediate connection ; and we have 
little doubt of its tendency to divert numbers, in the different classes of society, 
from lawless pursuits, to the acquisition of the more safe and certain fruits of 
peaceful industry. 


(Department of Ceded and Conquered Protiinces.') 

EXTRACT REVENUE LETTER to BENGAL, 

Dated 29/A January 1813. 

Par. 14. With the observations in paragraphs 28 and 29,* upon the intro- Revenue Letter 
Auction of the permanent settlement in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, 10 Bengal, 
we cauuqt coincide. The grounds on which our opinion upon this important Provinces" 

quest ion is f ounded, have been fully stated to you in our late dispatches ; and January i8ia. 

the information which we have since received, respecting the state of the land 
revenue administration in those provinces, and to which we shall have occasion 
to advert in the course of this letter, has very materially served to confirm us 
in the sentiments we have conveyed to you on that subject. 

ttcr from, dated 31st August, 21. The terms, as noted in the margin,f on which a 
. . "!?■ , „ settlement has been concluded in the district of Etawah fol¬ 

rail and part of Alligl.ur. Re- four y ears * aml 1,1 tllc remaining part of Alhgliur (not 
chincnt, in the former district, included in the arrangement communicated in your Revenue 
i« tehsildarry establishment. dispatch, dated 30th December 1809) for three years, are 
as favourable as we could expect. In Etawah, the assessment fixed for fusily 
1219, the last year of the present settlement, exceeds the sett lenient of 1215, 
the concluding year of the preceding settlement, in the sum of Rupees 
3,51,392; and in the remaining portion of Allighur, the increase in the last 
year of the present settlement upon the assessment in the corresponding year of 
the late settlement amounts to Rupees 4,00,90C. 

22. An arrangement holding forth the prospect of so large an accession of 
revenue within so short a period, will be matter of great satisfaction, provided 
that the collections in these provinces shall keep pace with the assessments. 

23. We shall be happy to receive the review which you have promised in 
paragraph 63 to transmit, of the effects of the general settlement of these pro¬ 
vinces upon the resources of Government, and upon the condition and happi¬ 
ness of the people. 

24. A careful perusal of the reports of the Commissioners, dated the 22d 
June and Gth July 1810, has suggested to us the following remarks. 

25. With the sentiments which you entertain of the expediency of declaring 
the assessment in the last years of the triennial and quadrennial settlements 
fixed in perpetuity, it was certainly an object to raise the demands of Govern¬ 
ment as high as it could be supposed the productive powers of the soil and the 
ability of the contributors were capable of realizing them. With this view and 
for this purpose, we presume, a russudee, or progressive jumma, was resorted 
to. Wc have considerable doubts, however, whether the revenue, in the short 
period of three and four years, will attain the expected level; and differing with 
you, as we do most decidedly, upon the question of fixing in perpetuity, at so 
early a period, the land revenue of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, we are 

inclined 


* 

t 


Of letter from Bengal, dated Slat August 1810. 

Etawah .1216. 

.1217. 

.1218. 

.1219, and provisionally in perpetuity, 

Remaining part of Allighur. .1216. 

.1217.. 

. jt .1218, and provisionally in perpetuity, 


Rupees 28,60,986 

. 29,38,668 

.29,44,8*4 

. 29,39,585 

. 17,78,585 

. 19,36,755 

. 20,74,010 
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Revenue Letten inclined to think that an equal moderate jumma, for the whole term of the 
Ce£ed ^amf a 'con- ^ ease * would have been preferable to an assessment rising progressively in each 
queved Provinces, successive year. Under the latter arrangement, the profits of the landholders 
20 January 1813. will be, in great measure if not wholly, absorbed by the rapidly increasing de¬ 
mands of Government; whereas, under the former, they would have operated 
as a spur to industry, and performed the functions of a reproductive capital. 


26. We observe that the revenue of a considerable proportion of the lands, 
both in Etawah and Allighur, has been let in farm; a system which, wherever 
it has obtained, experience has shewn to be productive of fatal effects. It was 
this system which ruined the Carnatic under the late Nabobs; and we fear that 
all the modifications which may be applied to it under a British administration, 
will fail in preventing its pernicious effects. In the Cai italic, the farmers 
advanced money to the prince, and got assignments of land, as security for the 
interest of the loan and repayment of the principal. In the Upper Provinces, 
the Commissioners, acting under your authority, grant, assignments of territory 
to farmers, having no other interest in the soil than what arises out of their con¬ 
tracts, on condition of their paying to your Collectors a certain annual revenue. 
When the contract is favourable to the speculator, he may be expected to make 
good his stipulated payments; but it is doubtful whether any regulations can 
be devised, sufficient to protect the cultivators from undue exactions,.which the 
farmer generally practises, under pretence of fulfilling his obligations towards 
Government. When the contractor has either made an improvident bargain, 
or when, from accidental causes, be is unable to fulfil bis engagement, he fre¬ 
quently absconds in arrear to Government ;* and should his escape be prevented 
by the vigilance of the local authorities, the seizure and coniinemeni of his 
person is generally unavailiugt o the public as a measure of red revs, wads;, as a 
punishment of the individual, it confounds the distinction between misloitune 
and fraud. Wherever the farmer fulfils his obligations, the risk which he runs 
and the trouble he takes, must be compensated by a suitable profit, considerably 
exceeding the expenses of collection. Where the risk more than counterba¬ 
lances the profit of the speculation, the revenue of Government snflers fioin 
the insolvency of the farmer; and, in both cases, it is to be apprehended that 
the permanent resources of the country arc impaired under his management. 

27. In all cases where there are resident proprietors and tenants (we adopt, 
for the sake of simplicity, the European phraseology, though it may not be 
strictly applicable to the state of landed property in India'), and where pro¬ 
prietors obstinately refuse to come under engagements to Government, it 
appears to us that it would be preferable, on ail general principles, to make 
temporary settlements with the resident cultivators, or where that cannot be 
effected, with the heads of villages, for the revenue derivable from the lands 
of each village, instead of admitting the intervention of farmers of the re¬ 
venue. 


28. In lands where there are no resident Ryots, and where the ground is 
cultivated by Pykhoosts, or by hired labourers from the adjacent hills, it would 
be difficult perhaps for the Collectors to form an arrangement with persons of 
the latter description. It is desirable, however, in many points of view, that 
some inducement should be offered to these people to settle in the plains, and 
to relinquish their often lawless and predatory habits. By encouraging them 
to become fixed tenants of the soil, experience would soon teach them the 
advantages of such a change of situation, and the agriculture of the country 
could not fail to benefit from the exertions of resident industry, while the 
general tranquillity and good order of society would derive additional security 
from the same cause. 


29- That the details connected with a settlement concluded with the culti¬ 
vators would be more laborious to the Collectors, both Native and European, 
than the simple operation of assigning the collections to farmers, we are per¬ 
fectly aware: but the objection, in order to be tenable, ought to prove, that the 
proposed arrangement is not only difficult but impracticable, which it is far 
from being, as we shall have occasion to show in the course of this dispatch ; 
for where the object is important, corresponding exertions should be made for 
its attainment. 

SO. The 

* Vide paragraphs 66, 67, and 146, of Commissioners’ Report, dated 22d June, 1810. 
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SO. The most solid basis of public prosperity is private property in land; Revenue Letter 
and nothing is further from our intention titan to recommend any arrangement c^d^aiiSc’on 
which would, in the least, interfere with the rights of resident proprietors, or q UeriH j p roV mce», 
which would obstruct the restitution of.estates to their legitimate owners, even 29 January 18J». 
though they may have been for a time abatidot ed. Without, however, depart- v — ■ v — ■■■ / 
ing from this principle, cases are likely to occur in which the suggestions con¬ 
tained in the foregoing paragraphs may be found both applicable and useful. 

31. The multitude of conflicting claims to deserted zcmindarrics which have 
been left fob adjudication to the Adawluts, is itself a very serious evil; nor is 
the-number of questions of this sort which have been referred to these courts, as 
having arisen from the original misconception of individual rights, or the want 
of sufficient inquiry at the time of forming the settlements, an inconvenience 
of less magnitude. Could any scheme of compromise, embracing an amicable 
partition of these estates among the claimants, be carried into effect, we con¬ 
sider it as very desirable, ami likely to prove not less conducive, upon the 
whole, to the ends of substantial justice, than to the suppression of a spirit of 
litigation, and to the prevention of the various bad effects which result from 
that spirit to society. 

S'2. We should have felt much hesitation in offering these remarks upon a 
subject, on Vhicli, of all others, extensive and accurate local information is re¬ 
quisite to guide the judgment, if experience had not furnished ns with strong 
practical testimony in favour of a system, framed at least in perfect consistency 
with those considerations of expediency, to which we have thought proper to 
direct your attention. We allude to the principles of revenue administration 
that were acted upon by Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Munro in the territories 
ceded to the Company by his Highness the Nizam, and which, having been 
founded upon the ancient though long-neglected usage of India, were success¬ 
fully continued and extended, by the other Collectors under the Government 
of Fort St. George, in that large poitiou of country obtained in the year 1 7 ( d 
and since that period. As explanatory of this system, we transmit, numbers in 
the packet, the instructions* issued by Lieutenant-Colonel Munro in the Ceded 
Districts, for their guidauce iti the first introduction of the system in question. 

In those instructions are pointed out the different modes in which it may be 
effected, and the advantages and disadvantages of each : the cases in which 
demands on the part of the cultivators for remissions usually originate, and the 
circumstances which ought to regulate a Collector’s judgment in granting or 
refusing them, are also explained in them. We further transmit to you two 
reports to the Board of Revenue at Fort St. George, f from the same able and 
experienced revenue officer ; in one of which he particularly explains the whole 
process of conducting the ryotwar settlement in the Ceded Districts, com¬ 
mencing with the annual settlement of the rents with each cultivator, and ter¬ 
minating with the collection of the revenue from them. In the other report, 
he furnishes an exposition of his sentiments respecting the comparative benefits 
and inconveniences of ryotwar and zemindarry settlements. Wc have likewise, 
in addition to these very useful documents, forwarded to you, in the same 
packet, a copy of the instructions of Mr. Ravcnshaw, the Collector of the 
southern division of Arcot, to his Sub-collectors, on the advantages of the sys¬ 
tem which we have recommended to your adoption, and the leading principles 
and rules to be observed in carrying it into effect.! The following statement 
will show that this system has been acted upon with success in the Ceded 
Districts. 


Schedule or average statement of collections in 
the Ceded Districts in the first ninety years of last 

century . Star Pagodas 17,11,705 

Under the Native Governments, the collections from 
the land and the other sources of revenue were 
seldom kept distinct. 

Survey assessment by Lieutenant-Colonel Munro . 17,63,777 

f X Fusily 

* See page 84 of this collection of papers. 

% See page 112. 


f Sec pages 90 and 94. 
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Revenue Letter \ 


to Bengali 

Ceded and Con* 

quered Provinces, Fusily 1210 (A. D. 1800-1) the first year of 
29 January 181U. the Cession...•. 


Land-rent. 
Star l’agodas. 


Total actual collections, 
including land, layer, See. 
Star Pagodas. 


10,00,543 . 10,78,096 


In this year, the collections were made in part 
by the Nizam's and in part by the Com¬ 
pany’s officers: the latter concluded a 
settlement with the heads of villages. 


Fusily 1211, the year in which a kulwar 
settlement was introduced by Colonel 

Munro..'. 12,48,493 13,81,995 


Fusily 1212 . 12,79,723 14,12,899 

. 1213 . 13,08,169 14,49,535 

. 1214 .. 15,13,605 16,46,750 


Exclusive, in this and three following years, 
of kurnoul, amounting to about 30,000 
pagodas per annum. 

Fusily 1215 . 16,41,986 

. 1216, a year of excessive drought,. 13,91,110 

. 1217 , a year of partial drought, and 

that in which Colonel Munro resigned his 

charge . 15,17,272 

. 1218, including peisheush. 16,69,908 

. 1219, an unfavourable season succeed¬ 
ing a year in which there had probably been 
an over assessment . 15,48,537 


17,58.435 

15,01,537 

10,06,421 

18,02,570 

17,04,147 


Part of the decrease in Fusily 1219 may also be ascribed to the introduction 
of a system of village settlements on triennial lease, from which the natives 
seem to be averse, not from any dislike to a village settlement, but from 
a reluctance to engage, during any given term of years, lor a stipulated revenue, 
at so high an amount as to render it unsafe for them to incur the risks of such a 
contract, with reference to the uncertainty of seasons, and other contingencies of 
an untoward kind, as affecting the produce of the soil. 

33. Notwithstanding that Fusily 1219 was an unfavourable season, the balance 
on account of that year outstanding on the 31 st December 1810 (five months 
and twenty days subsequent to the close of the Fusily) amounted only to 
Star Pagodas 19,9-9. In commonly favourable years, the arrears are a mere 
trifle ; and the remissions, on an average, previous to the introduction of village 
settlements, did not exceed one faunm twenty-two cash per hundred star 
pagodas. The collections were made without the aid of a military force, and the 
inhabitants appear satisfied with their condition. The whole revenue charges in 
the Ceded Districts in the Deccan, ordinary and extraordinary, comprising under 
the latter description, repairs of tanks, revenue buildings, tent allowances, and 
survey expenses, do not amount to seven and a half per cent, upon the col¬ 
lections. 

34. The quantity of land in cultivation, from which the revenue above stated 
is collected, amounts, according to Colonel Munro's survey report, to 3,253,859 
acres, the uncultivated land belonging to the Sircar being 6,000,000 of acres, 
and the enam lands amounting to 2,599,747 acres. The assessment is 
calculated upon the supposed produce of till lands in cultivation, founded on the 
survey and on an average of the produce in former years, with such other infor¬ 
mation as could be collected from village and other accounts, from the natives 
themselves, and from the observation and particular inquiry of the Collector and 
his assistants, aided by the native revenue officers employed in their service. 
The inequalities and errors to which a scale of rents applied to the cultivation of 
each individual Ryot was, from the very nature of the work, unavoidably liable, 
were subsequently rectified and adjusted as they were discovered, or as they 
where brought to light on those occasions which annually occurred, of concluding 
the engagements with the Ryots. The rents for the lands the Ryots undertook 
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to cultivate varied from two-fifths to three-fifths of the money-value of thr/'’ "Revenue Lettei 
supposed produce. This rate of assessment was too high to be adopted as * 
a fixed unvarying standard, having been intended rather to ascertain the ,. U ercd iwiuccs, 
resources and capabilities of the country, than as a permanent settlement of the iW Jnnuary I8ia. 
rents to be paid for the land in occupation. Hence it was that Colonel Munro, 
in his report of the 15th August 1807, already alluded to, proposed that a gene¬ 
ral reduction should be made in the assessment, in the event of its being 
declared permanent, should such a measure be deemed advisable, lienee it • 
was also, that the survey rents in the Ceded Districts, and indeed in most of 
the other Collectorships in the Peninsula, where the ryotwaree system had been 
carried into effect, constituted the maximum of annual rent to which the culti¬ 
vator was liable, .and not the positive demand, which was not determined upon 
until the season was sufficiently advanced to enable the Collector, and those 
employed under him in the business of the revenues, to judge of the ability of 
the Ryots from the state of the crops. If nothing had occurred to impede 
the cultivation, the survey reut was declared to be the demand fin* which the 
Ryots were to be answerable, and engagements were entered into accordingly. 

If, on the other hand, from any causes of an untoward nature, such a diminished 
produce was to be expected, which, with reference to the existing substance of 
the Ryots, would render them unable to satisfy it, a proportionate abatement 
was allowed from that demand. 

35. A system of annual rents, regulated and fixed on this principle, naturally 
accommodated itself to the means of the cultivators. They not only knew the 
utmost limit of assessment to which they were subject, but they knew also that 
if that rate of demand should, from the effects of season, prove excessive, it 
would be lowered according to their ability to meet it, while, on the other hand, 
the advantages of all superabundant produce in a particularly prosperous year 
were all their own, without any participation on the part of Government; thus 
furnishing the Ryots with the means of augmenting their agricultural stock, 
and thereby enabling them to extend their engagements for cultivation, and at 
the same lime affording to the state an increased revenue, arising not from an 
increased rate of assessment, but from the growing improvement of the inter¬ 
na.! condition of the country; for it has been found, that in proportion as the 
stock and substance of the Ryots enabled them to extend their speculations 
beyond the limits of their own lands, they applied for allotments of unappro¬ 
priated land, which being always granted at a very low rate of assessment, fur¬ 
nished additional resources for the further extension of' agricultural industry. 

30. We are particularly desirous of impressing upon your minds the im¬ 
portance of making yourselves thoroughly acquainted with the nature and 
principles of a ryotwar settlement, and with the tight and proper course to be 
pursued in the first introduction of it into a district, before you proceed to the 
adoption of measures for that purpose, persuaded as wo are, that the success of' 
your endeavours, and the extern of the advantages to be derived from the 
gradual extension of the system, as far as local considerations will admit, to the 
Ceded and Conquered Provinces, will greatly depend on the manner rn which 
you set about this important, and to your revenue servants oil the establish¬ 
ment, perfectly new undertaking 

37- We are equally convinced, that the best concerted arrangements will fall 
far short of the necessary objects in view, unless followed up, and invigorated 
in their operation, by an unabated zeal and activity on the part of the Collec¬ 
tors, in superintending with a watchful and pervading eye, and controlling 
with a firm and energetic hand, the conduct of the native servants employed 
under their authority, from those on the Huzzoor establishment, down to the 
Mocuddims and Putwarries of the villages, in clearly and specifically pointing 
out to each description of public functionary, engaged either in the business of 
assessment or collection, or in the keeping up of the village and other accounts, 
which the Putwarries and Canongocs are bound, by their offices, to enter into 
their registers. 

f 38. In perusing the report of the Commissioners, dated the 22d June 1810, 
we have not overlooked their testimony to the merits of Mr^Batson as a revenue 
Officer, nor the disapprobation there expressed of some part of the conduct of 
i'Mr. J. W. Laing, his successor. Mr. Laing, however, we observe, still remains 
' Collector 
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^ZJ.T T *^°^ ector °f Eta wall, and Mr. Batson has been transferred to the judicial 
Ceded uHjc’ou- •departmgnt, a department in which the information and knowledge he had 
tjuered iVovinces, acquiied in the situation lie before held can be but of little avail, while they 
~- 1 JM">ury iMy. are lost to that branch of the service from which he has been removed, and in 
1 ’ which they might have continued to be very beneficially exerted. 

•*9. The success of any system of revenue collection, however unexception¬ 
able in itself, must, in a great measure, depend upon the zeal, ability, and 
integrity of those who superintend its execution. In that portion of our ter¬ 
ritories which are under temporary settlements, it is particularly important, as 
we have already observed in our Revenue Dispatch of the 15th January 1812, 
t hat great care shall be taken in t*he selection of those gentlemen who are 
nominated to the .office of Collector, and that w'hen fit persons are appointed, 
as few changes as possible should take place in this branch of the service. To 
this we must add, especially with reference to our recently acquired territories, 
that whenever incompetency shall appear in our revenue servants, they should 
be immediately' removed from their respective situations. 

40. The arrangement recommended by Lord Minto, and communicated to 
us in paragraphs 79 to 85 of your Judicial Letter, dated the 7th April 1809, 
for the purpose of keeping the judicial and revenue departments completely 
distinct, has our unqualified approbation ; and we trust that, in its operation, 
it will promote an improved collection of the revenue, as well as a more 
enlightened 'and impartial administration of justice. 

41. It may still be a fit question for consideration, whether the emoluments 
in the two lines of service ought not to be more nearly equalized than they are 
at present. You are hereby apprized, however, of our determination not to 
sanction any addition to the general public charge. Should it be thought expe¬ 
dient to increase the allowances of Collectors in the unsettled districts, as an 
incitement to men of talents or as a reward for zealous and distinguished exer¬ 
tion, tins may be accomplished without any augmentation of expenditure, by 
proportionate reductions in the judicial department, or even by retrenchments, 
(as far as circumstances will admit of it without inconvenience to the public 
service) from the revenue establishment in the permanently settled provinces, 
where the duties of collection are simple and easy, compared with those which 
arise out of periodica! settlements. 

42. On the subject, of the tehsildarry establishments, we have received com¬ 
prehensive and satisfactory information in your subsequent dispatch, dated the 
28th June 1811 . It. appears from the report of the Commissioners accompany¬ 
ing that letter, that the charges on account of the tehsildarry establishment in 
the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, which in fusily 1215 amounted to Rupees 
20,85,587, have been reduced, under the present settlement, to Rupees 7,61,916, 
or to about three per cent, on the jiitninu, by which an aumial saving of Ru¬ 
pees 18,28,071 will be effected ill the collection of the revenue. 


48. The jumma of these provinces, in 1810-11, is stated in the Commission¬ 
er’s report at Rupees 2,51,90,31-8 ; the balances outstanding at the close of the 
fusily at Rupees 5,22,327; and the total charge on the revenue, including the 
expense of collection and the arrears, at little more than five percent., which it 
was expected would be further reduced one per cent, by the payment of arrears 
then in a train of liquidation. 


44. We have pleasure in recording our approbation of the arrangement under 
which this reduction has been effected, which we consider as equally reputable 
to your Government, and to the Commissioners whose duty it has been to 
carry it into execution. 


Letter from, dated 12th February 
1811. 


72. We approve and confirm the settlement which has 
been concluded of the lands of Scharuupore on the follow- 
(Par. 20 to 38. > Settlements of ing terms : 

Seharunpore, Cawnpore, and Go- _ 

ruckpore. Tchsildany arrangements Year 1216.Rupees 16,40,4-55 

in these districts, and a permanent . 1217 ... 17 , 62,535 

settlement of them recommended. i218,andprovisionallyin perpetuity, 18,93,743 

The assessment in tm first year of this settlement exhibits an increase on tty: 
jumma of 1215,* of Rupees 2,21,141; in the last year of the settlement an. 

additional 


* Rupees 14,19,314. 
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additional increase in the first year, of Rupees 2,53,288 ; in the last year of the 
present settlement a total increase upon the jurntna of the last year of the prc* 
ceiling settlement, of Rupees 4,74,429; and an average increase in the three 
yeafs of the present settlement, of Rupees 0,48,818 upon the average revenue 
of five years prior to the cession.* ' 

73. The following abstract of the settlement of the district of Cawnporc for 
four years, communicated in the Commissioners' letter, dated the 28th Keptem- 
cer 1810, is much less favourable than that of fSeharunporc : 


Y^ar 1210...Rupees 27,17*125 

. 1217. 27,22,231 

. 1218. 27,20,080 

. 1249, and provisionally in perpetuity, .. 27,80,428 


74. The average amount of the jummat in the four years of the present set¬ 
tlement exceeds the average amount of the collections t in the five years previous 
to the cession, by the sum of Rupees 1,01,521; and the jiuuma of 1210 ex¬ 
ceeds that of the year immediately preceding, § by the sum of Rupees 17,801 ; 
but the average jiuuma of the four years falls short of the jununa under the 
first triennial settlement, || comprising the years 1210, 1211, and 1212, in the 
sum of Rupees 2,o0,0f)3, and it likewise falls short of the jununa under the se¬ 
cond triennial settlement,^ comprising the years 1213, 1214, and 1215, in the 
sum of Rupees 90,451. 

75. The causes which have led to the depression of the public revenue in 
this district, are explained in the first seven paragraphs of the Commissioners' 
report already referred to; and the regret we feel, on account of the unfavour¬ 
able influence produced by an injudicious local administration upon the fiscal 
resources of this portion of our territory, is greatly aggravated by the considera¬ 
tion of the concomitant and unmerited sufferings of the community. 

7(5. It appears that the settlement of Cawnporc, immediately subsequent to 
the cession, was formed upon mistaken principles; that ill-judged efforts were 
made to raise the juinina, in the first instance, beyond its natural level; and 
that, though considerable reductions were made in concluding the second 
triennial settlement, they were insufficient either to remedy or to arrest the pro¬ 
gress of the mischief resulting from the original error. The consequence has 
been a permutation of property to a large amount, involving compulsory sales. 
No fewer than two hundred and eighty-nine estates are said to have been sold,** 
evincing, in the opinion of the Commissioners, “ that the original proprietors have 
« suffered the penalty of an engagement to which the lands were inadequate, 
“ and from which, on a seasonable interposition in their favour, the justice of 
“ Government would doubtless have relieved them.”ft It also appears, that the 
Tehsildars have been, in different instances, indirectly the purchasers of con¬ 
fiscated estates; and there is too much reason to fear that this was the case in 
many others, and that lands had been soli! to realize the arrears of defaulting 
farmers, when no balance was due from the contributors. 

77 . The existence of these evils is to be deeply lamented, on account not 
only of the great individual distress and the temporary derangement in the whole 
frame of’ society which they must have occasioned, but also of their impoverish- 
.^_ ing effects upon the future substantial resources of the country, and their ten- 
^Tdency to alienate from our Government the affections of all within the sphere 
of their operation. We have, however, derived some consolation from the 
. laudable efforts of the Commissioners to grant relief where relief was yet in 
time, and so to equalize and moderate the existing assessment, as to stop the 
further progress of a calamity which it was certainly not in their power to pre¬ 
vent, nor perhaps within their competency sooner to restrain. Bill even now, 
it is impossible for us not to feci considerable anxiety, lest in their emloatoiirs 
to uphold the public revenue, sufficient attention may not have been paid, in 
fixing the actual rate of assessment, to the exhausted state of the district and 
the diminished means of tiie landholders. 

Y 78 . We 

* Rupees 11,16,729. f Rupees 27,24,117. % Rupees 25.62,596. 

§ Rupees 26,99,.‘iSM-. || Rupees 29,31,1 iH. «[ Rupees 28,20,568. 

** Vide Commissioners’ Letter, dated 29th September 1810, paragraph 123. 

f f Vide paragraph 6 of the Commissioners’ Letter of the above date. 
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1 7S- Wo cannot apply to the present subject any observations more appro¬ 
priate than those which were made, on the occasion of an over-assessment of 
the district of Midnaporc, under the administration of the late venerated Lord 
Cornwallis, ami which we have annexed in the mugin.* Although, for rea’sons 
which have been stated elsewhere, and which we shall hereafter recapitulate, 
we cannot now accede to a further extension of the permanent settlement, we 
are the more earnest, on this very account, in inculcating moderation in forming 
the periodical assessments of the lands: and were we to add any thing to the re¬ 
flections just quoted ("the offspring of a noble and humane mind), it would be 
an admonition to use much circumspection in the choice of persons, to whom 
so important a duty is confided as that of settling the revenues of a country, on 
a judicious discharge of which the prosperity or ruin of its population imme¬ 
diately depends. 

71). The pergunnahs comprised in the district of Goruckporc have been set¬ 


tled for lour years, at the following jumma : 

Year 121(> . Rupees 111,.50,0.00 

. 1217 . 10,71,405 

. 1218 . 10,84,9O<) 

. 121‘J, and provisionally in perpetuity, . 17,Id,050 


80. The progressive increase on the jumma in the course of the fous years of 
this settlement is Rupees 0O,0OO. 

81. The average jumma of the four years of the present settlement is 
Rupees 10,82,250, exceeding the average jumma of the five years prior to the 
cession, f by the suin of Rupees 6,85,250; and exceeding the jumma of the 
second tiiennial settlement, 1 which terminated in 1215, by the sum of 
Rupees 1,90,.90S. 

82. The average jumma of the present settlement falls short of the 
estimated jumma of the first triennial settlement § which terminated in 
1212, in the sum of Rupees 201,542; but as remissions were granted in 1212, 
to the amount of Rupees 1,00,098, and the sum of Rupees 89,-1*90 was written 
off the public accounts in 1212, as an irrecoverable balance, the defalcation under 
the present settlement from the actual jumma of 1212 will only be Rupees 
1,12,112.** lfi indeed, we adopt the statement of the Commissioners, con¬ 
tained in paragraphs 174 to 17'd of their report, dated 10th November, 1810, 
the actual receipts in 1219 ft of the present settlement (which provides for the 
nankar of the Canongoes and Zemindars that were paid under the first triennial 
settlement from the public treasury) ought to exceed the actual receipts in 
1212 by the sum of Rupees 50,952. 

S9. Upon the whole, therefore, we shall have no cause to be dissatisfied with 
the terms of the present settlement, supposing the opinion of the Commission, 
that there is no reason for doubting the realization of the whole ultimate jumma 
to be well founded. But when wc compare this opinion with the sentiments 

contained 

* “ Tlic proceedings of the Hoard, in consequence of tlie information furnished by the Cation- 
“ goo of the district of Miditaporc, were undoubtedly dictated by a zealous desire to promote your 
“ interests - but when I reflect, that the increase imposed upon the district, in the first year, rc- 
“ duced to ruin many of the landholders-, who before enjoyed a decent subsistence, and dint their 
“ estates were sold lor the liquidation of their arrears, tliul the greater part of the district was thus 
“ leased to the Canougoe, who appears to have paid them no part of the allowance fixed for dis- 
“ possess! d landholder; 1 cannot but express my regret at having given my sanction to measures 
“ which have been productive of such fatal consequence s. They made a deep impression upon my 
‘ own mind, and 1 trust they will prove a warning to your future Governments in this country, to 
receive information, of the nature of that furnished by the Canougoe, with the utmost caution; 

“ and tilt* effects of our error will constitute an additional ground to convince j ou, that to establish 
*• a moderate and fixed rent, upon the land, is the first step for accomplishing your benevolent in- 
• Lent ions, with regard to this country.”—Vide Letter from Lord Cornwallis to the Court, dated 


l.'lh August 1790, paragraph Its. 

-) Liipees 9,96,997. J Rupees 15,85,885. J Rupees 18,83,795. 

** Estimated jumma of 1212.Rupees 18,8:1,795 

Dl duet balance* written olf.. 89,130 

Jumma realised in 1212. 17,91,305 

Average jumma of the present settlement. 16,82,253 


Difference.. Rupees 1,12,112 


-j-1 Rupees 17.10.050, 
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contained in paragraph 173 of their report under the above-mentioned date, 
viz. that the injudicious attempt to raise the assessment of this district too ra¬ 
pidly at the cession had been evinced, not only by a reduction of Rupees 2,91 ,395 
in the second triennial settlement, but by a large remission in 1211, ami an al¬ 
most corresponding relinquishment of balances in 1*211, and when we consider 
what must have been the pernicious effect of the first over-assessment, upon the 
general resources of the country, we cannot but feel some anxiety lest the pre¬ 
sent assessment, which falls short of the first nominal assessment only in the 
sum of Rupees 32,477, but which surpasses the first actual assessment by the 
sum of Rupees .06,952, may also turn out to be excessive, on reference to the 
contributive faculties of the landholders. 


JJcvenuo Letter 
to Bmgul, 
Ceded amt Con¬ 
quered I'i minces, 
20 January 1813. 


81-. Wc approve "of the division of the tehsildarry establishments in these dis¬ 
tricts, the expense of which has been reduced in Neharunpore to three and 
one-third, in Cawnporc to two and two-thirds, and in Goruckpore to two aud 
a half per cent, upon the respective jununas. 


S5. Tn answer to paragraphs 31 to 38 of your letter, recommending to its 
to declare the jumma at which these districts have been assessed in i lu: last 
year of the present settlements permanently fixed, it is perhaps snllieient tor its 
to refer to our former dispatches, dated 1st February 1811,* 271 h November 
1811,f and* 15th January 1812,t containing our sentiments and decision upon 
this most important question. The general considerations of* expediency there 
staled, instead of being shaken, have, as we have already observed in this 
dispatch, been greatly confirmed ; ami an attentive perusal of the reports of 
the Commissioners, under the annexed dates,§ to which our attention has been 
drawn in the letter to which we arc now replying, has necessarily strengthened 
this effect on our minds. We shall, therefore, confine ourselves, on the pre¬ 
sent occasion, to a short recapitulation of what appears to 11s to be the prin¬ 
cipal objections to the measure, corroborated as they are by tlu* facts before us. 
—1st. To declare the amount of the land revenue (which, throughout India, 
must always be regarded as the chief resource of the Government) irrevocably 
fixed in perpetuity in the Ceded ami Conquered Provinces, would be giving a 
premature pledge to the landholders, not only contrary to general practice, but 
liable to great inconvenience without any equivalent advantage.—2dlv. A vast 
extent of land in these provinces, now waste hut susceptible of cultivation, 
and which it may reasonably be expected will, in course of time, be rendered 
productive, under the auspices of a mild, equitable, and stable Government, 
would, if the present settlement were declared permanent, be for ever exempted 
from assessment. In the pergunnahs composing the district of Goruckporc, 
the land in cultivation is stated at only 7t 13,962 begahs, whereas the land fit 
for cultivation, but now unproductive, amounts to 10,31,275 begahs, and the 
land denominated waste to 12,49,555 begahs: and in the same district, eighteen 
pergunnahs which, according to tlie Commissioners’ report dated Kith Novem¬ 
ber 1810, paragraph 11, yielded at no great distance of time fifty lacks, are 
now a-.sensed at only eight lacks of rupees.—3dly. It appears from the Com¬ 
missioners’ reports, that the assessments under the two first triennial settlements 
were not only very unequal, but in numerous instances formed upon mistaken 
principles; and although, under the existing settlement, reductions have taken 
place in some districts, while in others the jumma has been increased, it is 
'stvojtgly to be presumed that it will still require much modification at the period 
of its expiration. 


. 83.. It is impossible* for example, to judge, without the aid of experience, 
whether the over-assessment of Cawnporc in the two first settlements has been 
properly rectified under the last assessment; and in the district of Goruckporc 
it is confessed by the Commissioners, that the pergunnahs south of the Gograb, 
in some cases, pay double arid treble the rent of pergunnahs of equal extent 
situated to the north of that river.|| 


87. These, and various other circumstances, which the perusal of the docu¬ 
ments before us have brought under our view, convince us, that the settlements 
whi ( ch have been hitherto formed in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces have 

pro- 

Paragraphs 15 to +2. f Whole Letter. J. Paragraphs 59 to 108, and 128. 

€ 22d June, (jth July, 31st August, snd lfith November, 1810. 

| Vide Commissioners' Report, dated 16th November 1810, paragraph 12. 
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Revenue Letter proceeded oh imperfect data as to the real circumstances of the country, and 
Ceiled B „nifCon that our knowledge of its interior concerns is yet incomplete and detective, 
ijuered Provinces, Much certainly remains to be done in the ascertainment of territorial rights, as 
29 January 1813.’ either belonging to the state or those living under its protection, in exploring 
and obtaining correct and circ-tunstantial information respecting the value and 
capacities of the lands, and in establishing, as tar as may be practicable, that 
close communication and intercourse between the European authorities in the 
different districts and the inhabitants, which is the only effectual means of 
making known to the latter the genius and principles upon which we arc desi¬ 
rous to conduct the business of our Government, and of enabling you, and 
those employed under your authority, to become acquainted with their neces¬ 
sities, opinions, feelings, wants, and interests; a knowledge which it is of the 
first importance that you should possess, before you can, on sure and satisfac¬ 
tory grounds, decide on the system of revenue administration that would be 
best suited to the country. 

88. The accomplishment of these great objects has, since our acquisition of 
the Ceded and Conquered Territories, advanced with a very slow progress; and 
until they be substantially effected, all expectations of establishing a plan of 
revenue management that shall be permanent in principle, and that shall, on 
the one hand, be compatible with the interests of Government, and on the 
other, be calculated to uphold and promote the welfare and prosperity of the 
people, would be delusive. 

89. It is with a view to the attainment of the ends which we have described, 
that we have, in this dispatch, pressed upon your serious consideration the 
expediency of resorting, wherever it shall be found practicable, to that detailed 
system of collecting the revenues, which has been practised with so much suc¬ 
cess in our territories on the Coast, and which, in every part of the country 
where it has been introduced, has led to a development of the public resources, 
and to an insight into the internal affairs of the revenue, far more full and par¬ 
ticular than had ever before been obtained with respect to any other portion of 
our Indian possessions, or than it is probable to obtain by any other means. 

90 . 4thly. But were we even prepared, upon a sound and comprehensive view 
of the interests of our Government, to forego all claims to any future increase 
of land revenue from these territories, the reluctance manifested by a consi¬ 
derable proportion of resident landholders to enter into engagements for the 
payment of a fixed assessment during a term of years, and which, at the forma¬ 
tion of the present settlement in Goruckpore, manifested itself in a combined, 
systematic, and turbulent opposition to the measures of Government,* seems 
fully to justify the inference that the Zemindars are neither competent to appro¬ 
bate the boon of a permanent settlement of their estates, nor prepared to receive 
those advantages which it is proposed, through such an arrangement, to 
convey. 

91. Lastly. The foregoing objections derive no small weight from the 
opinions of the gentlemen composing the former and the present Commission 
in the Upper Provinces. The former Commissioners, in their report dated the 
13th April 1808, expressed themselves decidedly adverse to a general applica¬ 
tion of the principles of the permanent settlement to these territories, and on 
grounds which we deem to be indisputable and conclusive. The actual Com¬ 
missioners recommend so many exceptions to the system, in their reports, as 
to lead us to infer, that they do not differ materially in sentiment from their 
predecessors. 


No, 1 . — Letter from the Principal Collector of the Ceded Districts to his Assis¬ 
tants, dated the 2 5th August 1802, on Remissions^ 


Reports, &c. from 
Collectors, on a 
Ryotwar Settle¬ 
ment. 



Referred to in 
page 77. 


Gentlemen: 

Par. 1.—When remissions are required, it is generally owing to some one 
or more of the following causes:—1st. Peculation of the Aumildar and other 
district servants;—2d. Peculation of the Potailsand Curnums;—3d. Impro¬ 
vidence 

* Vide Cotnmiisioncrs’ Report, dated 16th November 1810, paragraphs 2 to S. 
f Extract Proceedings of Hoard of Revenue at Port St. George, the 19tli May 1803. 
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valence of the ltyots;—lth. Bad crops and other accidents;—5th. Over- lieport*, Ac. from 
assessment. Woilectoin, on n 

Uyotwar hettle- 

2. TJic Anmildar’s peculations arise, either from the public revenue, or from v nu ' l>t- 
a private assessment. The Aumildar usually wishes that rents should he low, 
because the lower they are, the higher he can make his private assessment, and 
the less probability there is of its being soon discovered; because the Eotail 
and llyots, partaking in the benefit, are averse to informing against him. 

While he confines himself to his private assessment, he may carry on the public 
collections without, leaving anv balance outstanding; but wbanner he appro¬ 
priates any part of them to his own use, he raises a proportionate balance 
against the district; and the cause of it will very soon be discovered, unless 
the division servants are concerned with him, and the Collector is himself veiv 
indolent. If he is pressed for payment, and attempts to raise tin* money by 
an extra assessment, the transaction will certainly he brought to light by some 
of the inhabitants, either by complaining, or by talking so much of it, that it 
becomes known every where, and is carried to the Collectoi’s culcherrv by 
some person who wishes to recommend himself for employment. The Atunii- 
dar, sensible of the danger of an extra assessment, seldom ventures upon it, 
but usually prefers the safer mode of fabricating stories of loss of crops and 
other accidents, and of the inability of the inhabitants to discharge the balances. 

Wheti such excuses are received, it ought invariably to be concluded, unless 
the lads are very fully established, that there is something wrong in his con¬ 
duct, and Ills removal from office ought, to follow without delay. 11 is successor 
will find no difficulty in ascertaining the real state of balances; for on prosing 
the villages by which they are reported to be due, the inhabitants, if they have 
already paitl them, will, in older to save themselves, inform against the late 
Aumildai. 


3. The Eotails and Curnums, when they know that the Aumildar diverts a 
part of the public revenue to his own emolument, always follow his example, 
and thereby augment the outstanding balance. They frequently go blither, 
and levy additional sums from the more substantial eultivatois, because they 
are conscious that the Aumildar, being liimsi If guilty of malveisatioii, will not 
dare 1o hiiug them to punishment. These last impositions, though they do 
not affect the balance of the current year, will most likely increase that of the 
next, or, what is the same thing, diminish the settlement. The Entails and 
Curnums can hardly ever make away with any of the public money, without 
the knowledge of the Aumildar. If, in any case, they do, it is a proof that 
lie is either very careless or very ignorant, and that lie is unfit for his situation. 
Their influence, particularly when they ha\e obtained by their exertions a 
favourable assessment for their village, is usually sufficient to make the culti¬ 
vators conceal the demand for a small private assessment, which is always, on 
such occasions, made upon them, provided that, together with the public one, 
it does not exceed what their rent ought to have been; but when thc\ attempt 
to make an extra assessment, to stqrply any deficiency of the public levenuu 
which they may have, embezzled, the cultivators never pay it without, opposi¬ 
tion : and they will always complain of it to the Aumildar, unleis they suppose 
that he is a party himself, and will not hear them. 


The mismanagement of the eultivatois is not so frequent a cause of failure 
as might at first sight he imagined. When they have money to pay their rents, 
but do not apply it to that j hi ipose, it is usually expended upon a niairiage, or 
in discharging a debt: but as the Rvots, when left to themselves, always pay 
their rent in preference to every other debt, it may generally he suspected, 
when they act otherwise, that the distiict or village sonants ate concerned in 
the transaction. Many Entails and Curnums having, under the Kile govern¬ 
ment, embezzled a part of the revenues of their villages, and been forced to 
make it good, by borrowing money from Suucars, upon bonds miming in the 
names of themselves and their villages, they frequently employ the money col¬ 
lected as revenue in paying these bonds, on pretence that ail the Ryots were 
answerable, as well as themselves, for the debt. They call upon tlmm again 
for \he rent, which they have already paid; but as some of 1 hem are unable to 
comply, an outstanding balance appears against the village. Besides the 
‘general debts of the village, the Ryots are often so much pressed for their own 

£ private 
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Reports, &c. from private.debts, as to be rendered incapable of discharging their rents. These 
Collector!,, 011 'n debts are frequently nothing but the accumulation of exorbitant interest, which 
Mrnt Har Sl Ult * the ltyots would never pay, if they were not afraid of being compelled. When 
private creditors are permitted to seize the property of the Ryots before their 
rents are paid, it is always to be inferred that they*have bribed the Aumildar; 
when the Potails are allowed to assess them on account of general bonds, it 
may be concluded that the Aumildar has been guilty of peculation, and that 
be cannot supporL the cultivators, lest the Potail should inform againt him. 

o. Bad crops arc the chief cause of failures, and consequently o£ remissions; 
and they are also frequently brought forward as a plea for obtaining re¬ 
missions, without any absolute necessity. AH complaints regarding them 
should therefore he received with very great caution. Were an investigation 
to he ordered, whenever a cultivator thought proper to solicit an indulgence 
for his loss, claims would soon become so numerous, that all the revenue ser¬ 
vants in the country would not be able to examine onc-half of them. The 
cultivators would likewise have no difficulty, even in a favourable year, of 
showing a real loss of eight or ten percent, of the whole revenue; because 
in every village, in every season, there are a few fields whose produce is 
not equal to their rent: and these fields only would he mentioned as the cause 
of distress and failure; while those whose crops had been mow abundant, 
having probably been already reaped, there would be no means of determining 
how liir the deficiency of produce, in the one case, was counterbalanced by the 
excess on the other. Were it even possible to estimate exactly the actual 
loss in every year, it would not follow that it ought to he remitted ; for the 
same cultivators who have lost this year, may have gained last, and as no 
extra assessment was then laid upon their profit, no remission can now fairly 
l>e claimed for their loss. Whatever may have been the crop, should it iiavc 
been even less than the seed, they should always be made to pay the full 
rent, if they can; because good and had seasons being supposed to he equal 
in the long run, the loss is merely temporary, and the making of it good, is 
only applying to the deficiency of a year of scarcity, the funds which have 
arisen from one of abundance. Though there is no rule by which a positive 
judgment can he formed, whether or not a Ryot who asks a remission can 
pay his rents, it may in most cases be discovered, by ordering the amount of 
his failure to he assessed upon the village; for, as the other inhabitants are 
usually well acquainted with his circumstances, if he has any means of an¬ 
swering 'the demand against him, they will point them out, in order to exempt 
themselves from being burlhened with it. In the same manner, when a village 
fails, if the balance upon it is assessed upon the neighbouring villages, the 
desire of saving themselves from additional taxation will induce the Ryots of 
those villages to find out and give information, how fin- the failing village 
may be able to pay the whole, or a part of its balance. When individual ba¬ 
lance^ arc to he levied upon the village by which they are due, great care 
shoulil he taken, lest the rigorous exaction of them should so imic.li distress 
the inhabitants, as to disable them from cultivating their usual quantity of 
land the ensuing year. The amount of this second assessment ought seldom 
or ever to exceed ten per cent, of the rent of the Ryots of the muzera, or 
inferi >r village, on which it is imposed. If a balance still remains, it should he 
assessed upon all the muzeras which constitute the mouza, hut not in a great/;;' 
proportion than ten per cent of the rent. Should apart of the balance yet 
remain unextinguished, it ought to he remitted ; because the inhabitants are 
extremely averse to contributing to the losses of any village hut their own, 
and because, if more than an additional ten per cent, is raised upon the mouza 
in whose muzera the failure has arisen, there is a great danger of its occasioning 
a considerable decrease of cultivation the following season. When indivi- 
duals are pressed fer balances, the extent of the consequent loss can never 
exceed ihc sum of their particular rents ; but when a whole village is laid under 
a greater second assessment than it can bear, it may hereafter cause a very 
serious diminution of revenue. Whenever the failure of the crop gives reason 
to apprehend that there will be a balance against any village, the Aumildar 
ought to repair to the spot; without delay, ascertain, with the assistance of the 
inhabitants of it and the neighbouring villages, what sum it will he neces¬ 
sary to raise by a second assessment, and after making known to every Ryot 

the . 
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the additional amount he is to pay, take measures for its being; collected with Rcporti, &c. from 
the last or two last two kists. When the loss, however, appears in a village Olk-cto™, ®« » 
whose inhabitants are able to make it good, the Atimildar ought to take no JJXT" ^ 
notice of it, but proceed with his collections in the same manner as if there 
had been a plentiful crop; for tlie necessity .of making remissions is much 
lessened by giving the Ryots no encouragement to expect them. 

G. When over-assessment is the cause of an outstanding balance, it ought to 
be remitted; for it would be unjust to exact more from the cultivators than 
their latyls can possibly yield. Cases of failure from over-assessment alone are, 

.however, very rare; because the Polails, at the time of the settlement always 
refuse to take their puttas if it is too high, and always obtain a reduction, when 
they show clearly that it is over-rated. Their own enmities are the most 
common source of over-assessment; for one Pol ail often exaggerates the pro- 
duce of the village of another, or offers more for it than it is leallv worth, with 
the intention of supplanting his rival, and making the Ryots pay the loss. lie 
ought to be obliged to pay it himself, as far as his means go ; and if they are 
not sufficient, the difference ought to be remitted. If, by any mistake or 
false information, one muzera in a mouza is rated too high, and another too 
low, a second assessment ought to be laid upon the underrated muzera, and 
applied Jo the discharge of the balance. 

I am. Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) TIIOS. MUNRO, 

Ctiddapah, Principal Collector. 

25th August, 1802. 


No. 2. Letter from the Principal Collector of' the Ceded Districts, dated 
30lli September 1802, on the modes of conducting a Ryotxoar Settlement. 

To the Collectors of the Ceded Districts. 

Gentlemen: 

Par. 1. In making the atinnal revenue settlements, there arc three wavs 
which are usually followed, and which have each, according to particular cir¬ 
cumstances, their claim to preference. The first is, to make the motixawar, 
or village settlement, of a whole district at once, and then to proceed to 
the kulwar, or individual settlement, with every inhabitant of each village. 
The second is, to make the village settlement of one village, and then the 
individual settlement of it before beginning with another; and the third 
is, to begin by settling with each individual of one village separately, and then 
by adding their rents together, to make the village settlement. 

2. The first mode, that of beginning with a general village settlement of a 
whole district, is that which I always observe myself; not only because it has in 
itself many advantages, but because no other would answer, in a division so ex¬ 
tensive as mine. It is much more expeditious, and is also frequently as correct 
as the others. .By assembling all the Potails and Curtiums of a district in 
t>ne place, there is a better chance of. obtaining speedy and even accurate 
knowledge of its actual state of cultivation, than there is by meeting them in 
.their respective villages ; because besides the usual information to be derived 
from the Curnums’ accounts, there is always u great deal obtained from 
discharged Curnums who wish to be restored, and from persons without em¬ 
ployment residing in the different villages, who are desirous of renting them. 
By drawing intelligence from so many different sources, it usually happens, 
that the produce of some villages is more fully brought forward than that of 
others. But as the Potails and Curnums of such villages are averse to being 
higher assessed than their neighbours, they seldom fail to disclose whatever 
they Know of their concealed resources; and, in this manner, the total actual 
produce of the district is soon known: anil after the gross amount of the 
assessment is once fixed, should it still fall too heavy on any particular vil¬ 
lages, it is easily equalized by the Potails themsclves.with the as-ista nee of the 
cutcherry. When neither the accounts of the Curnums, nor any other in¬ 
formation, raise the revenue so high as there is reason to think that it ought 
to be ; and when it is therefore thought advisable to try the dangerous 

experiment 
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experiment of increasing the assessment, not from the accounts of the cur¬ 
rent year, but from the presumption that the produce, being known from 
authentic documents to have been much greater some years ago, cannot pos¬ 
sibly be now so much diminished as it is represented to be, the additional rent 
which may he imposed upon the district on such an occasion, is, in general, 
very readily partitioned by the Potails and Curnums among their respective 
villages. It is however very hazardous to attempt to raise the revenue upon 
such uncertain foundations ; for there is often more mischief done by one year 
of over-assessment, than can be remedied by seven of moderation. Revenue 
servants who have had much experience, can easily ascertain, fiom Hie man¬ 
ner in which the Retails and Curnums proceed in distributing the extra as¬ 
sessment, whether or not there be really a corresponding extra produce. 
"When they divide the extra assessment in a certain proportion among all 
the villages, it is usually a proof that the first assessment had been to the 
produce, nearly in the same rates, in them all; but it is no proof that it is 
too low. When they divide the extra asesssmeiil unequally, it is a strong 
indication that at least those villages in which the greatest additional weight is 
thrown had before been under-rated. The chief objections to making a settle¬ 
ment of all the villages of a district at once are, that it is somciuucs detrimen¬ 
tal to cultivation, by keeping the Potails and Curnums away from their villages 
when their presence is wanted to promote it, and that by bringing tile heads 
of villages together, it enables them to form combinations to pi event the 
raising of the assessment, which they would not otherwise have thought of. 
Then being assembled is, however, much more frequently attended by a 
contrary effect; for private quarrels, and their jealousy of any of their neigh- 
boms obtaining more favourable terms than themselves, most commonly urge 
them, lather to exaggerate the value of each others villages, than to lonn any 
concert for their mutual benefit. In my division, the settlement of all the 
villages composing a district is always made at once, and the kulwur, or in¬ 
dividual settlement, is afterwards made by the Aumildar; but as lew Au- 
mildars, who have not before been in the Company's service, have ever seen 
a kulvvar settlement, people are sent from the cutclierry to cany it into execu¬ 
tion in all tho.^e districts, where it is thought that it cannot be saleJy entrusted 
to the Aumildar. 

3. The second mode, that of making the settlement of each village sepa¬ 
rately, is a very common one. It is less liable to be either too high, or too 
low, than the district settlement; because the state of a tank, or of the cul¬ 
tivation of particular fields, about, which there may be a dispute, can he readily 
aseci(.-lined, by sending some person to the spot; because those who are to 
make the settlements have also an opportunity of observing the general state of 
agriculture among the lauds of the village; because it can be easily discovered, 
whether those Ryots who are reported by the Curnums to have emigrated, 
are pr eseiit or not; and because the amount of the mohlerfa, or taxes on 
trades, can be more accurately determined at the village itselfj than any where 
else. When the village settlement is once fixed, that of the different culti¬ 
vators is greatly facilitated ; because the Potail and Curnum, knowing that 
a certain sum must lie levied, give every assistance, except perhaps in the case 
of a few of their own relations, to make a fair distribution of it ; and because 
the cultivators, for the same reason, agree without much difficulty to their,, 
several proportions; anil as the discovery of every unauthorized etiaum or cul¬ 
tivated sircar field, not brought to account, lightens their particular assessment, 
a regard for their own interest encourages them to give information of many 
frauds of this nature, which could not otherwise have been so readily detected. 
Though an Aumildar may visit and settle every village separately, a Collector 
who has the management of live or six districts, must settle two, three, or 
more villages in one place ; for were lie not to do so, the season would be over 
before he could finish his settlement. He has, in this way, more people to give 
him information of the state of these villages, than he could have had by going 
to each of them separately. 

4. The third kind of settlement (the kulwar or individual settlement), if the 
Curnums’ accounts could be depended upon, would naturally be the best, be¬ 
cause the stock of cattle, and the quantity and quality of land belonging to each 
cultivator, being known, it would be easy to fix his rent; and that of all the 

cultivators 
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cultivators ad tied together, would form the land-rent of the village. But as %P ol,s * &c. from 
the Curnums’accounts are always false, to b gin with fixing the rents of the 
cultivartors, would not only he the most tedious but the ino-t uue(|iial of all " r ^ l " 

settlements. Every single cultivator objects to his own assessment. When the 
cutcherry servants, by stating the quantity of his land, and the rent that had been 
drawn from it in preceding years, endeavour to convince him that the assess¬ 
ment is moderate, and that he ought to agree to it, he urges all the excuses com¬ 
monly brought forward by that class of men; that grain is now very cheap; 
that some of his cattle are dead ; lhat he is poor, and cannot cultivate his land 
without an abatement of rent. He is privately encouraged by the I’otail and 
principal farmers to give as much opposition as possible ; because they all, in 
their turns, intcud’to do the same, in the hope that, if he can obtain a reduc¬ 
tion of his rent, they may also, under the same pretences, expect the same in¬ 
dulgence. Every Ryot is usually sufficiently careful of his own interest to dis- 
pute about his rent, whether it. is high or low ; but should there c\en he some 
among them who, being satisfied with it, have no thoughts of slutting objections, 
the fear of the Pot nil's displeasure, and of the reproaches of the other Kiel-, Ihr 
deserting the common cause, induces them to raise as many difficulties as a;, , of 
the rest. Much time is consumed in thus debating upon the rent of i \ ci v in¬ 
dividual ; iynl if tlie revenue servants, either believing their repn seniatious of 
their distress, or wishing to expedite the settlement, allow some abatement of lent 
to those who are reckoned the pooiest, they find that the aggregate of these re¬ 
missions not, only causes a consul a able loss of rent, but increases the difficulty 
of settlin' other villages, by encouraging the Ryots to insist on a similar or 
perhaps a greater reduction. The Ryots who dispute the most obstinately, even 
though their rents are already too low, are the most likely to get a further abate- 
incut ; and those who are less noisy and litigious, are most liable to have 
their rents, perhaps already loo high, raised still higher. It may be thought that 
the Ryots being collected together in one place, no one would allow the land of 
another to be more favourably rated than his own, without complaining. 'I bis 
usually takes place in villages where none of the Ryots are very poor, where 
there are few in number and neatly on a footing with regard to piopcrty. 

In such cases, they generally insist upon a fair division of the assessment ; hut in 
most other villages, in which both the poorest and the most .substantial Ryots 
are found, the assessment is, for the most part, unequal, and is always most 
favourable to the relations of the 1‘otail, anti to such other R) ols as hold out the 
most stubbornly. 

/>. When a country has been surveyed, the individual supersedes both the village 
and district settlement, because it is then no longer necessary to waste time, 
in endeavouring to persuade the cultivators to accede to the assessment. The 
rent of every field being fixed, each cultivator takes or rejects what he pleases, 
and the rents of all the fields occupied in the course of the year in any one 
village, form what is called the settlement of that village. But. where no sur¬ 
vey has been made, either the settlement with all the villages of a district at 
once, or that with three or four at a time in succession, must always lie adopted. 

Besides the reasons .already mentioned, the various accidents that afiect the 
crop, render it convenient to make the village precede the kill war settlement; 
because, though the general state of cultivation in a village may be known 
early in the reason, the particular lauds on which the crop may thrive or fail, 
can never be ascertained until it is pretty far ndvuncul : and as tin* assessment 
of individuals must, in some manner, lie regulated by the produce, the more 
advanced the harvest season is when their rents are fixed, the more likely are 
they to be proportioned to their means of discharging them. This system ope¬ 
rates, no doubt, in many cases, as a tax upon industry and an encouragement 
to idleness; but as there is at present no other method of securing die realiza¬ 
tion of the public revenue, it must, he continued until the country is surveyed, 
when every man will he made to pay, not according to the quantity of his crop, 
but of his land. 


fi. Though the crop should be considerably* advanced before the individual 
settlement is begun, yet it ought not to be delayed beyond this period ; and the 
sooner it is then finished, the better. If it were possible, it would be of great 
benefit to the inhabitants, that it could be effected by the time the first kist 
becomes due; because every cultivator knowing the lull amount of his rent, 
and having the whole of his crop on hand, would sec at once how far it was 

2 A likely 
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likely lo answer the demand upon him. and would thereby he the more enabled 
to trim it to the greatest advantage. If it was more than sufficient, he would 
lay up a part to sell late in the year, when the price had risen to its highest 
pitch. If it was inadequate, he would still endeavour, by selling it only by 
degrees in proportion to his Justs, and by curtailing his expenses, to pay his 
rent. But when his rent is not settled till after most of the kists have been 
collected, it is sometimes higher than he expected. He has probably not been 
so careful or economical as lie would have been, had be known the amount of 
it earlier; and he is, therefore, unable to make it good. On the other hand, 
while he remains in this state of uncertainty, lie sometimes suspects, without 
cause, that his rent will be raised higher than is actually intended. He per¬ 
ceives that his grain will not equal the demand against him ; and he sells it off 
in a hurry at a low price, and absconds with tin* produce. It is, therefore, of 
importance, that the individual settlement should never be longer delayed than 
is absolutely necessary ; for the same bail consequences often ensue from uncer¬ 
tainty, as from a higher assessment. 

7. Whenever the individual settlement of a district is completed, pottahs for 
every Ryot paying rent to Government should be made out by the Curnums, 
according to the form prescribed in my letter of the 30th of August, and trans¬ 
mitted to the cutchcrry, to be signed by you, after having been compared. You 
should give them yourself to the inhabitants of the villages near the spot where 
you happen lo be at the time ; in all other places they may be delivered by the 
Aumildar. It is proper that every pottah should have your signature, because 
the inhabitants have more confidence in it than in that of the Aumildar or l’otail. 
They know it is intended to guard them against extra demands; and they will 
be more likely to refuse compliance with them, when they have such a voucher 
in their possession. It likewise teaches them to look up to you, instead of the 
native servants; and, though they may not have courage to resist the demand 
in the village, to come forward afterwards with the complaint. They have 
always been so much accustomed to arbitrary exactions, that it is very difficult 
to prevail upon them, at least upon the poorer classes, to oppose them. But 
nothing tends sooner lo convince them that there is a limit to assessment, and 
to encourage them to reject all extra impositions, than the general distribution 
of pottahs by the Collector. 

I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) THOMAS MUNRO, 

Chitweyl, Collector., 

doth September 1802 


No. 3 .—Letter from the Principal Collector 0 / the Ceded Districts , to the Board of 
Revenue, dated the 30th November , 1800.* 

Gentlemen: 

Par. 1. I had, some time ago, the honour lo receive your letter of the Oth 
September last, with a copy of an extract from the Honourable Court of 
Directors, dated the (itii November 1805, and of the minutes of Government 
thereon, dated the 1st August ISOti; and I shall now, agreeably to the orders of 
the Board, give as ciicumstantial an explanation of the manner in which the 
kulwar, or individual settlement is made, as the subject seems to require. 

2. This kind of settlement, though it appears intricate and laborious, is so 
greatly facilitated by a variety of causes, as to render the execution of it easy 
to any person of common attention. It is the ancient and universal practice 
under all the native governments; and hence the Collector has no trouble of 
introducing a new system, but has only to follow that which he finds already 
established. 

Districts are divided into villages, under the management of Potails, or 
head farmers, who are, from long habit, perfectly capable of making the settle¬ 
ment of their respective villages; and the Ryots, from having been long ac¬ 
customed to be guided by them, readily agree to what they fix or propose, as 
it is usually what they themselves know to be the proper rent. 

In 

* Extract Proceedings of Board of Revenue at Fort St. George, 5th January 1807. 
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In all ullages, the Ryofs are in the habit of meeting and debating upon the 1 
subject of rent; but there are many villages in which they settle among themselves 
the exact proportion of the whole rent that each individual is to pav. These are 
called Veespuddi, or sixteenth villages, from the land and rent being divided into 
sixteenth shares; and they compose a considerable part of the Cuddapah pro¬ 
vince, which is about one-third of the Ceded Districts, besides being scattered, 
though more thinly, over other parts of the country. When the season of cul¬ 
tivation draws near, all the llyots of the veespuddi village assemble to regulate 
their several rents for the year. The pagoda is the place usually chosen for 
this purpose, from the idea that its sanctity will render their engagements with 
each other the more binding. They ascertain the amount of the agricultural 
stock of each individual and of the whole body, the quantity of laud to the cul¬ 
ture of which it is adequate ; and they divide it accordingly^ giving to each man 
the portion which he lias the means of cultivating, and fixing his share of the 
rent; and whether his share he one or two sixteenths, he pays this proportion, 
whether the whole rent of the village be higher or lower than last \car. 

Every village is, in tact, a small colleetorate; and where the Retail does his 
duty, the Collector has only to confirm what he has already done. Emm all 
these circumstances, together with the aid which is derived from the Tchrildars 
and their ctitcheries, the kulwar settlement, which on the first view might ap¬ 
pear to he an endless task, is so much simplified, that it may he accomplished by 
any person of ordinary talents and exertion. 

«‘k The chief obstacles in the way of it aiise from false accounts, from doubts 
concerning the rate of assessment, and from the diflieulty of ascertaining the 
condition of the poorer Ryots. There is perhaps no ('urnum, who in any oimi 
year ever gives a perfectly true statement of the cultivation of his village ; and 
it is only the fear of removal or suspension, that can make him give such ac¬ 
counts as arc tolerably accurate. The proper rate of assessment is found, either 
by reference to the accounts of former years, or by comparison with the rent of 
lands of the same quality which have long been neatly stationary ; and the con¬ 
dition of the poorer Ryots is learned from the concurring testimony of their 
neighbours, who at the same time will not exaggerate their poverty. Jest the re¬ 
missions which may in consequence be granted should fall upon themselves. 
A short explanation of what takes place in the kulwar settlement of*a single dis¬ 
trict or tchsildarry, will equally apply to the whole number of districts forming 
a colleetorate. 1 shall here speak of a district in its ordinary slate of prosperity, 
not of one that has been reduced below it, by war or any other calamity. 

4>. A district paying a revenue of fifty thousand pagodas, usually contains 
about a hundred villages, differing greatly in extent, and produce; some of 
them not paying more than a hundred pagodas, ami others as much as five 
thousand annual rent. Every village has within itself a complete establishment of 
hereditary revenue servants: a Potail to direct the cultivation, realize the rent, and 
manage its affairs in general; a Curnum to keep the accounts ; ami a certain 
number of Peons to act under the Potail, in collecting the hisls from the Ryots. 
When the ploughing season begins, the Potail ascertains what laud each Ryot 
can cultivate ; tic permits those who may .have met with losses to relinquish a 
part of their land, which he distributes to others who may be willing to take it; 
and to such as require none, he continues their former lands, lie does not fix 
their rents, because this is done by the Collector, when the season is so far ad¬ 
vanced that a judgment can be formed of the crop; but lie assures them that 
their respective rents will continue the same as last year, only making allowance 
for such alterations as may become unavoidable, from the total revenue of the 
village being somewhat raised or lowered by the Collector : they arc satisfied 
with this promise, receive betel from him as a confirmation of it, and yoke their 
ploughs. Specific written engagements cannot be made with them at this early 
period of the year, because, as in annual settlements, where the failure of the 
crop is great, remissions must be allowed; so where the produce is uncommonly 
abundant, increase must be taken to balance such failures, because the Potail 
' having relations and friends in the village to whom he would be partial, could 
not safely he entrusted with the power of fixing rents, and because the Ryots 
themselves wdl not in this year agree to pay the same rent in the ensuing one, 
lest they should meet with losses, which would be aggravated by a rent which 
they might then be unable to bear. The Telisildar goes round his district in the 
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caily part of the season. His business is chiefly to regulate cultivation in those 
villages where it is mismanaged from the incapacity of the Potail, or impeded 
by disputes among the principal Ryots, and to make advances to the poorer 
sort tor the purchase of seed, ploughs, or cattle. He also ascertain* what land 
each Ryot has already cultivated, or engaged to cultivate during the year, 
which he does, by assembling the Ryots in their respective villages, and exa¬ 
mining them in the presence of the Potails and Curnums ; ami accounts of 
the lands occupied and unoccupied are taken by his eutchcrry, which accom¬ 
panies him. lie goes round again when the eiops are ripening, to see their 
condition, and to ascertain whether llu; quantity of land act ally cultivated is 
more or less than that which the Ryots had engaged to take. 


'flic Collector sets out. on his circuit in September or October, when the 
early crops begin to be reaped, and the late ones to he down. On arriving in a 
district he assembles all the Ryots of the four or five nearest ullages. The 
fust business is, to learn how far the cultivation of the present year is more or 
less than that of the la«.L. This is soon done, In the help of the Tehsildars* 
and Cumums* accounts, compared with 1 lie reports of the Potails and Ryots. 
"Where there is a decrease, it is commonly owing to deaths, emigrations, or loss 
of cattle. Where there is an increase, it is usually derived liom new settlers, 
or additional lands being occupied bv the old ones. In the ease of' decrease, 
the rent of the lands thrown up is deducted from the settlement of last year: 
ill that of increase, the rent of the land newly occupied is added ; and in both 
cases, the rent of the remaining lands remains the same as before. The rent of 
the land newly occupied is determined by the accounts of what it was in former 
times; or, if such accounts cannot be procured, by the opiuions of the most 
intelligent Riots: hut the full rent of waste land is not exacted, until it has 
been in cultivation from two to seven years. The number ol" years, and the 
gradational rise in each year, depend upon the nature of the land and the cus¬ 
tom of the village. They are known to all parties; and all doubts are re¬ 
moved, by their being detailed in a proclamation, or cowlc natnah, under the 
Collectors seal, circulated to every village. 


If the cultivation is the same as last year’s, and no failures occur among 
the Ryots, the rents remain unaltered. If the crops arc bad, and it appears 
that some of the poor Ryots must have a remission, the loss, or a part of it, is 
assessed upon the lands of the rest, where it can he done without causing any 
material inconvenience. This assessment never exceeds ten or twelve per cent., 
and is much oftencr relinquished than carried into effect. In cases where it can 
he easily borne, it. is frequently agreed to without difficulty ; and if opposition 
is made, it is generally soon got. over, by the mediation of the Ryots of the 
neighbouring villages present. These discuss the point in question with the 
Ryots of live objecting village, tell them that it is the custom of the country, 
use such other aigmneiits as may he applicable to the subject, and never tail in 
persuading them to accede to the demand, unless it is really too high, in which 
event it. is lowered. Wherever individuals or villages object to their rent, it is 
always the most expeditious and satisfactory way of settling the dispute, to refer 
it to the Ryots of othei villages, who do more on such occasions in half an 
hour, than a Collector and his eutchcrry in a whole year. 

(i. The great number of Ryots assembled, and the publicity of every opera¬ 
tion, are of great use in expediting the settlement. If failures of crops are to 
he remitted to needy Ryots, those who claim indulgence on insufficient grounds 
cannot succeed, because their neighbours who are present object to it; for' 
they will not allow' a remission to be given in which they do not themselves 
partake, unless it is absolutely necessary ; ami in the same manner, if rent is 
any where raised too high, the parties on whom it falls, by appealing to the 
judgment of the ltyols of other villages, get an abatement; so that, as much 
aid isdeiived from the Ryots themselves as from accounts, in making the 
settlement. 


7. Whim the land in cultivation anil il« rent line Keen ascertained, the Col. 
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assembles the Ryots of the adjacent villages, and having settled their rents. Reports, from 
proceeds in the same manner until he has finished the whole district, which • J' ollector *: °» “ 
usually requires a month or five weeks. The Sub collectors, who have only bCtUe ‘ 

four or five districts each, make the whole kulwar settlement personally. My 
own division is too extensive to be annually settled in detail by one person; 
and I therefore leave what I cannot accomplish myself to the district servants. 

I make the village settlements of every district, aud also the kulwar settlement 
of one district, in some years, and of one village in each district, in others, and 
direct the rest to be done by the Tehsildars. The Tehsildar having one village 
as a model,"is easily enabled to settle the rest in the same way. The rent of 
each village having been settled by me, he can only add to i(, by including 
lands which may have been suppressed by the Curnums; and he can only lower 
it, where some of’the Ryots may have met with great losses. If he lowers it 
without cause, the Ryots who do not share in the remission object to it and 
complain ; or if, without altering the rent of the village, he lowers that of one 
Ryot and raises that of another unjustly, the Ryot on whom the extra rent is 
thrown complains. Even where the Ryots neglect to bring the grievance for¬ 
ward immediately, they hardly ever omit to state it when assembled for the set¬ 
tlement of the ensuing year ; and the Tehsildar, knowing that gross negli¬ 
gence or partiality will be attended with the loss of his place, seldom ventures 
to make ari'unfair settlement. There are, however, cases in which he does so, 
either from ignorance or corrupt motives ; but where the Collector is vigilant, 
they are not frequent. There is, indeed, no possibility of preventing them 
altogether; for the Collector, when he makes the settlement in person, may 
be deceived occasionally by the servants of his own cutchcrry, who may be dis¬ 
honest as well as the Tehsildar. The business of a Collector is not properly so 
much to labour through all the details of the settlement, as to make those do it 
who can do it best. The Potails and Curnums of villages arc the persons most 
capable of making the settlement correctly ; but they cannot be trusted, because 
they are cultivators themselves, and have always friends and enemies among 
the ltyots. It therefore becomes necessary to employ a Tehsildar, who, not 
being a native of the district, is not so liable to be influenced by partialities. 

As his attention, too, is confined to a single district, he will consequently know 
the state of its cultivation better than the Collector or his cutcherry, and will 
be better qualified than them to make the settlements properly; and hence 
I have found that the settlements of Tehsildars have usually been better 
adapted than my own to the circumstances of the Ryots. 

8. 1 have described the kulwar settlement, as it is made in a country in its 
ordinary state of cultivation ; but in one which has suffered from invasion or 
internal disturbances, and in which a part of the land formerly cultivated is 
waste, and the remainder held at a rent considerably below the ancient stan¬ 
dard, the process is more tedious and difficult, because it is requisite not only 
1o increase or diminish the rents of such individuals as occupy or throw up 
land, but to raise the rent of every Ryot, by raising the rent of all land gra¬ 
dually to its former ‘level, following cautiously the improving condition of the 
Ryots. This was done throughout the Ceded Districts for some years ; but 
they have all now; with a very few exceptions, reached their standard assess¬ 
ments. The same mode is followed, in raising the general rent of whole vil¬ 
lages and districts, as the particular rent of a few individuals. It.is effected by 
the means of accounts; of the opinions of intelligent revenue servants; and 
more than all, by the assistance derived from the Ryots of one village in assess¬ 
ing those of another. 

9. When a district has been surveyed and the rent of every field permanently 
fixed, the kulwar settlement becomes extremely simple ; for all that is required 

is to ascertain what fields are occupied by each Ryot, and to enter them, with 
the fixed rents attached to .them, in his pottah ; their aggregate constitutes his 
rent for the year. He cannot be called upon for more ; but he may obtain an 
abatement, in case of poverty or extraordinary losses. lie lias the advantage 
of knowing in the beginning of the season, when he ploughs his land, the exact 
amount of what he is to pay ; he knows the fixed rents of the different fields 
which he cultivates, and that the demand upon him cannot exceed their total 
amount; he knows the utmost limit of his rent, not only for the present, but 
for every succeeding year ; for it cannot be raised, unless lie takes additional 
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land ; and he is thereby the better enabled to provide for the regular discharge 1 
of his’kists, and against the losses of bad, by the profits of good seasons. 

10 . The kulwar settlement, though it may appear tedious, when compared 
to the village one, is however not only .better calculated to realize the revenue, 
but is, on the whole, a saving of time, because when it is once made there is 
no further trouble; but in the village settlement there is so much room for mal¬ 
versation, so many disputes between the Potails and Ryots about extra collec¬ 
tions, on the one hand, and the withholding of rents on the other, that more 
time is consumed in inquiring into those matters than in the original settle¬ 
ment. 

11 . The Honourable Court of Directors seem to be apprehensive that too 
much must be left in the kulwar settlement to the agency of native servants 5 
but it does not appear to me that such agency can be dispensed with, or that, 
when properly controlled, any serious evil can result from its employment. 
Without it, the Company’s servants could do little or nothing. The most expe¬ 
rienced Collector could hardly make the settlement of ten villages in a whole 
year; and after all, it would most likely be done very indifferently. The native 
servants are restrained, as far as men with inadequate allowances can be re¬ 
strained, by the same considerations as the public servants in other countries; 
by the fear of detection, of losing their situations, and of punishment. In all 
provinces that have been permanently settled, their agency has been used, and 
it bad then a much wider field for abuse than in the kulwar settlements; 
because such provinces having been previously settled for some years by vil¬ 
lages, talooks, or other large tracts, without descending lower into detail, and 
being then disposed of for ever, all inquiry was at an end: so that, if the 
revenue of villages or talooks could be undervalued and concealed for a short 
period, till the permanent settlement took place, the danger of discovery was 
over j whereas, under the ryotwar system, the minute process that is gone 
through every year, renders the most trifling abuse liable every moment to 
detection. When the rent of evey field has been fixed by survey, there is 
little room for abuse : it cannot be against the Ryot, but may be in his favour; 
because it can be effected only by reporting cultivated land as waste, or by 
obtaining remission on false pretences of poverty : but it lias already been 
shewn, that from the public manner in which the kulwar settlement is con¬ 
ducted, and the con tending interests of the Ryots, either of those modes of 
injuring the revenue can never reach to any extent or be long concealed. 
There can be no doubt that the kulwar settlement is better calculated than any 
other, to bring to view the whole resources of the country ; but whether it is 
equally well adapted to improve them, can perhaps never be certainly known, 
but by a long trial of its effects in an extensive district. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient and humble Servant, 

(Signed) THO. MUNRO, 

Kowclgoontali, Principal Collector- 

30th November 180G. 


No. 4 .—Report of the Principal Collector of the Ceded Districts to the Board 
of Revenue, dated 15th August, 1807, proposing a Plan for permanently set¬ 
tling those Districts on the Ryotwar principle , and on the Advantages of that 
mode of Settlement compared with Zemindary Assessments.* 

Gentlemen: 

Par. 1. The suneyof the Ceded Districts having been completed, it now 
only remains to consider how they are to be permanently settled, what re¬ 
mission of the present assessment will be required for that purpose, and whether 
the immediate tenants of Government ought to be Ryots or Zemindars. 

£i. There is some difficulty in ascertaining what proportion of the gross or 
net produce of the soil ought to he left to the landholder, in Order to render 
the land private property and saleable, so as to be security for the rent of 
Government. Had the public revenue in India ever been paid by the private 

trade 

■* Extract Proceedings Board of Revenue at Fort St. George, 4th February 1808, 
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trade land-owners, the share of the produce which was then received by the so- Report*, &e. from 
vereign might now have served as a standard to regulate the demand. But* Collector* on a 
nothing can be plainer, than that private landed property has never existed in 2 t tw “ r U c ~ 
India, excepting on the Malabar coa$t, and that therefore, in all other districts, 
the share of the produce which ought to constitute the rent to Govern¬ 
ment, must be determined rather by opinion than by experience. If Menu 
and Abul Fazel are to be believed, the shares received as rent by the Hindoo 
princes and Mogul emperors were very low ; but their assertions are altoge¬ 
ther unsupported by facts. Menu is very vague in his statement of shares : but 
one-sixth is that which he mentions most frequently as the government rent, 
lie says that the prince may lake ouc-cighth, one-sixth, or one-twelfth of grain, 
according to the .soil. He observes, that ltyots sometimes rented their lauds 
to under tenants: but still it seems that it was necessary to urge the llyot, by 
public authority, to cultivate his farm; for Menu adds, “ if land be injured by 
“ the farmer himself, or if he fails to sow it in due time, he shall be lined 
“ ten times as much as the King’s share of the crop that might otherwise 
“ have been raised.” Had the King’s rent been only one-sixth of the gross 
produce, there would have been no occasion to fine the farmer to deter him 
from the neglecting to sow, any more than there is to fine the proprietor in 
England. The farmer’s own interest would have been a sufficient incitement 
to his industry ; and as, from the lowness of the rent, he could have paid it, 
even if the land had by accident remained unsown, the King could have no 
motive for compelling him to cultivate. But as it appears that penalties were 
deemed necessary, it is pretty clear that land was not .saleable, that the farmer 
could not pay when it was not sown, and consequently that the rent to Go¬ 
vernment absorbed almost all private rent, and left him, as now, very little 
beyond the charges of cultivation. 

3. The assessment of Akber is estimated by Abul-Fazel at one-third, and by 
other authorities at one-fourth of the gross produce. But it was undoubtedly 
higher than cither of these rates; for had it not been so, enough would have 
remained to the Ryot after defraying all expenses, to render the land private 
property ; and as this did not take place, we may be certain that the nomi¬ 
nal one-fourth or one-third was nearly one-half This seems to have been the 
opinion of Aurungzebc, for he directs that not more than one-half of the crop 
shall be taken from the Ryot; that where the crop has suffered injury, such 
remission shall be made as may leave him one-half of what the crop might have 
been ; and that where one Ryot dies and another occupies his land, the rent 
should be reduced, if more than one-half of the produce, and raised if less 
than a third. It is evident, therefore, that Aurungzebe thought that one- 
half was in general enough for the llyot, and that he ought in no case to have 
above two-thirds. The mode of assessment, in the Ceded Districts and the 
l)ecan, still limits the share of the Ryot to those proportions, but makes it 
commonly much nearer to one-half than two-thirds of the produce. 1£ by 
fixing the Government rent at one-third, he were allowed to enjoy the re¬ 
mainder, and all such future iucrease as might arise from his industry, he 
would never relinquish his farm, and all cultivated laml would soon become 
private landed property. If more than one-third is demanded as rent, there can 
be no private property ; for it is found that when land, which has formerly been 
cnatn, is assessed, that as long as the rate is not more than one-third of the 
produce, the land is regarded as a private estate, and can generally be sold; 
but that whenever the rate exceeds one-third, the land is scarcely ever saleable, 
is nb longer reckoned private property, and is often abandoned. It is also 
found by experience, that one-third of the produce is the rate of assessment 
at which persons, who are not themselves cultivators, can rent land from 
Government without loss; for it enables them, after paying the public de¬ 
mand, and being reimbursed for all expenses and stock employed, to obtain 
a small portion of land-rent. As one-third of the produce is therefore the 
highest point to which assessment can in general be carried, without destroying 
private landed property, and as it is also the point to which it must be lowered, 
before persons who are not cultivators can occupy sirkar land without loss, it 
is obvious that unless the assessment is reduced to this rate, land can neither 
be occupied by all classes of the inhabitants, nor ever become private pro¬ 
perty ; nor can any permanent settlement be made, calculated to improve the 

condition) 
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condition of the Ryots or of the public revenue. I am therefore of opinion, 
'that in’ a permanent settlement of the Ceded Districts, the rent of Go¬ 
vernment should he about one-third of the gross produce. The present as¬ 
sessment is about foriy-five per cent.' To bring it to tbe proposed level, \CouId 
require a remission of twenty-five per cen!., as may be seen from the following 
example: 


Total gross produce, say 


100 


Government share, by the present assessment . fc 45 

Deduct twenty-five per cent, of assessment. Ilf 


Government share, by proposed permanent assessment. 33% 

1 . Supposing that this remission is allowed, its being granted to Zemindars 
or to Ryots would make a very material difference to the country. I have 
stated fully, in former letters, what appeared to me to be the respective ad¬ 
vantages and disadvantages of the zemindarv or niootadary and rvotwary sys¬ 
tem ; and all that 1 have now to offer on the subject is little more than a reca¬ 
pitulation of arguments already adduced at different times. It may be said, in 
favour of the Zemindar or Moolahdar, that he becomes at once a great proprie¬ 
tor, and relieves Government from the trouble of making settlements with the 
Ryots. Thai having a deeper interest, in the cultivation of the country than 
the revenue officer, lie is better qualified to direct it: that being more in¬ 
timately acquainted with ihc circumstances of the Ryots, and having greater 
inducement to prevent their failure or desertion, he is more likely to grant them 
such remissions as may occasionally be necessary : that he will grow rich 
himself, and by granting favourable terms to his tenants will gradually raise 
up a body of substantial land-owners: that he will require no remissions in 
his rent to Govcnnent, as he will be able to make up for his loss in one place 
by bis gain in another: that he will stand between Government and the 
cultivator; and finally, that by conducting most of the details formerly in¬ 
trusted to the revenue officer, he will greatly lessen the number of accounts 
and the charges of collection. 

5. Against the zemiudary system it may be urged, that the Mootahdar will 
endeavour to secure all advantages to himself, by giving only short leases, and 
making the Ryots pay the full rent according to custom: that if he fails 
in this, and is obliged to lower their rents to induce them to remain on his 
estate, he lessens his own means of discharging the public dues ; ami if he is 
constrained to give up the whole advantage usually allowed to himself by 
Government, or fifteen per cent, remission to them, his estate becomes in 
fact ryotwary: that by being restricted from raising his rents he loses one 
essential quality of ownership, and by being hindered from alienating his estate 
in smaller portions than 500 pagodas rent, he loses another: that if he 
cannot raise the rent or turn out Ryots, he has not the advantage which 
is sometimes ascribed to the adoption of large farms, for he will not, even if 
he has the means, attempt to improve where he cannot raise the rent: that 
the great Zemindar defies all authority, and will keep the Ryots as poor as 
they have always been ; and the small one, or Mootahdar, will endeavour to 
imitate him in his state and armed followers: that though most of the 
mootahs will finally resolve into ryotwary farms, many of the greater ones 
will assume the character of zeuiiiidarics of poligarships; that the country 
will be filled with petty armed chiefs, who may hereafter combine to disturb 
the public tranquillity ; and that the system is, on the whole, detrimental to 
the country and dangerous to Government. 

C. In favour of the ryotwary system it may be observed, that it is fhc sys¬ 
tem which has always prevailed in India; that no other can be permanent, and 
that however different any new one may be, it must resolve itself into it at last, 
because the duration of great property in any family is opposed by early anti 
universal marriage, by the equal division among all the sons, and by adoption 
where there arc none: that it is more simple than the mootahdary plan, because 
it requires no artificial restraints, contrary to custom and the laws of inheritance, 
to prevent the division of estates; because it admits of all gradations of large 
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and small farms, as there are Ryots who pay from one to one thousand pagoi'tWd j r Src- trnm 

because the owner of the land, where he'has tenants, may raise or lower the ( ««» 
rent at pleasure, which cannot be done by the Mootahdar: tha't it is better adapted 
to preserve simplicity of manner and good order ; because every Ryot will, on 
his own estate, be at once proprietor, farmer, and labourer; because the divi¬ 
sion of property, by engaging men in labour for their maintenance, is favourable 
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to quiet; because a great body of small proprietors, instei 
or Mootalulars, will be interested in supporting Govern 


ul of a few Zemindars 
rnmeni: and because il 


facilitates tjie establishment of the authority of the courts of justice, which can 
seldom reach Zemindars, particularly armed ones. It may be also said, that it 
is better calculated to promote irulustn and lo augment the produce of the 
country, because *it makes more proprietors and fanners, and fewer common 
labourers than the zemindarry or mootahdarry scheme ; because the Kyot would 
be more likely to improve his land as a proprietor than as the tenant of a Ze¬ 
mindar ; and as lie would enjoy the whole remission instead ol* a small part or 
perhaps none, he would be more able to do it; and because the small proprietor 
being a better manager and farmer, and more immediately interested than the 
great one in the cultivation of his land, would bestow more pains upon it, and 
make it yield a more abundant crop: that supposing the amount of property to 
he the sam§, it would he better that it should be in the hands ol' forty or fifty 
thousand small proprietors, than of four or five hundred great ones: that by the 
remission going at once to the Ryots, it would improve the circumstances of 
the class of men from whom the revenue is principally drawn, and would enable 
them to raise a greater quantity of food, and thus to favour the increase of po¬ 
pulation : that by allowing the revenue to increase or diminish, according to 
the extent of land in cultivation, it eases the farmer, without occasioning, on an 
average of years, any loss to Government: that this fluctuation would lessen 
every day, as the Ryots became more wealthy, and would at last he confined to 
tank lands; and that the ryot wary system, by retaining in the hands of Govern¬ 
ment all unoccupied laud, gives it the power of gradually augmenting the reve¬ 
nue, without imposing any fresh burden upon the Ryots, as long as there is an 
acre of waste in the country. 

7 . The chief arguments against the ryot wary system are, the great detail of 
accounts and the consequent difficulty of management, the interference of reve¬ 
nue officers in cultivation, the expense of collection, and the fluctuation in the 
annual amount of the public revenue. But there seems to be nothing very se¬ 
rious in these objections. When a country is surveyed and the rent of every 
field fixed, the accounts become perfectly simple; they arc nothing more than 
a list of Ryots and fields, anil if the Ryots do not next year take new or throw 
up old land, the same register will serve again ; and as Curnums must always be 
kept, there is no more difficulty in gett ing from them an account of a hundred 
Ryots than of one Mootahdar. 'flic accounts of the customs, which yield so 
small a portion of revenue, are infinitely more intricate and troublesome than 
those oftiie land rent. If such a remission is granted as will leave the Ryots a 
private rent, after discharging the public one, the interference of revenue ser¬ 
vants will be unnecessary : their own interest will stimulate them to cultivate, 

* as in Canara, where no revenue officer ever thinks of calling upon the owner to 
plough or sow his fields. The additional expense of collection in-the ryotwary 
settlement would be gradually compensated by the rent of waste lands brought, 
into cultivation, and the fluctuation in the annual amount of the revenue would 
be : radually lessened, as the Ryots became attached to their farms by the bene¬ 
fits of a low assessment, and retained them as a lasting possession, instead of 
changing them, partly or wholly, almost every year. 

S. The only matters of real importance, in a comparison of the ryotwary anil 
zemindarry systems, are the amount of the remission to be granted and tiie mode 
of its distribution. If’the sum is in both cases equal, the direct loss to revenue 
is also the same. But, in the one case, the whole remission goes immediately to 
the Ryots, by whom all land-rent is produced; while, in the other, it 
may never reach them : the Zemindars will keep it from them for ever, and the 
Mootahdars for a long period of years. In the one case, the whole of it will be 
immediately applied to the improvement of the country; in the other, cither 
* none, or only a small portion, will be allotted lo Ihat. purpose. It seems ex¬ 
traordinary, that it should ever have been conceived that a country could beas 
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r,„m. much benefittcd by giving up a share of the public rent to a small class of Zemin- 
on a <hus or Mootalulars, who do not yet actually exist, as by giving it to the Ryots, 
•ttii- / ro , n whom all rent is derived. When the settlement of a great province is 
in view, the prosperity of the body of the people should be the grand object to 
which every thing else should be made to yield ; and as it is plain that the 
Ryots must reap infinitely more advantage from a remission granted to them¬ 
selves, than from a similar one to Zemindars and Mootahdars, the ryotwary 
system, with all its supposed inconveniences, ought undoubtedly to be adopted 
in preference to every other. The Zemindar is a kind of contractor, who un¬ 
dertakes to get a greater fixed rent for Government from the Ryots than can.be 
done in any other way. He engages, for fifteen or twenty per cent, to make the 
Ryots always pay what they now do : he can remit nothing to'them without loss 
to himself, and he will therefore keep their rents as high as ever, as long as he 
can. The advantages of this system may be comprehended in a few words. 
The Zemindar undertakes to pay every year exactly the same amount of reve¬ 
nue, to relieve the public servants from the fatigue of thinking about it, and to 
settle with the Ryots in such a manner that Government shall never hear any 
thing about them. 


!). It lias been objected to the ryotwary system, that it leaves no person be¬ 
tween the cultivator and the revenue officer. But this objection is*made from 
not understanding the condition of Indian husbandmen ; for, in this country, 
the landlord and cultivator can never be permanently separated, as in England : 
the minute division of property will always render them the same persons, with 
a very tew exceptions. The landlord must always cultivate his own fields, and 
hence the collections must always be made directly from the cultivator, in his 
quality of landlord ; and hence there can be no person between the cultivator 
and the revenue officer, without a creation of Zemindars, who must themselves, 
in time, become either petty princes or cultivators. If the whole system of En¬ 
glish and of Indian collection is examined, it will perhaps appear that the inter¬ 
ference of revenue officers is greater and more vexatious in England than in this 
country. The laml-tax of England is so light, and is so small a portion of the 
public revenue, that the landlord cannot be supposed to suffer any vexation 
from its collection ; but then there is the excise, for which every house is en¬ 
tered, and the property of every person subjected to as much inspection and in¬ 
terference as the land of the Indian ltyot. Were there no excise in England, 
it would be necessary to draw a greater revenue from the land, and to investi¬ 
gate its produce more narrowly. Land-rent is to the Indian, what the excise 
ami customs are to English revenue ; and hence it becomes necessary to give 
particular attention to it, and to employ a large establishment of servants, to 
secure every part of it that is justly due to Government. 

10. The annual fluctuation in the amount of revenue has likewise been 
brought as an argument against the ryotwary system : but this fluctuation will 
never be so great as to cause any serious inconvenience. It would never, in 
any one year, exceed ten per cent, in an aggregate of six or eight collectoratcs, 
though it might be more in a single one. It would gradually diminish as the 
Ryots became proprietors, and would, in ten or twelve years, scarcely ever be 
above five per cent. As the inequality, too, would arise as often from an in¬ 
crease as a decrease of revenue. Government would lose nothing by it.; and the 
deficiency, when it occurred, might always be provided for, either by reserving 
the surplus of former years, or by a loan. 

11 . I shall now proceed to state the manner in which I think a permanent 
ryotwary settlement in the Ceded Districts may be made. I shall then endea¬ 
vour to shew, that it will yield as much revenue, on an average of years, as 
the zemindary system ; anil that, as it will also be more beneficial to the great 
body of the inhabitants, it ought to be adopted. The following articles contain 
the principles on which the settlement should be formed.—1st. The settlement 
shall be ryotwary.—2d. The amount of the settlement shall increase and de¬ 
crease annually, according to the extent of the land in cultivation.—3d. A 
reduction of twenty-five per cent, on all land shall be made in the survey rate 
of assessment.—4tli. An additional reduction in the assessment of eight per 
cent., or thirty-three per cent, in all, shall be allowed on all lands watered by 
wells, or by water raised by machinery from rivers and nullahs, provided the 
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cultivators keep the wells or embankments (dirroas) in repair at their own 
expense. A similar reduction shall be allowed on the lands watered bv small* 
tanks, wherever the cultivators agree to bear the expense of repairs'— /Hh. 
Every Ryot shall be at liberty, at the end of every year, either to throw up a 
part of his land, or to occupy more, according to his circumstances; but whe¬ 
ther lie throw up or occupy, shall not be permitted to select, but shall take or 
reject proportional shares of the good and bail together.—Gth. Every ltyot, as 
long as he pays the rent of his land, shall be considered as the complete owner 
of the soil, and shall be at liberty to let it to a tenant without any hesitation as 
to rent, add to sell it as he pleases.— 7 th. No remisssion shall bo made, on 
ordinary occasions, for bad crops or other accidents. Should failures occur, 
which cannot be piadc good from the properly or land of the defaulters, the 
village in which they happen shall be liable for them, to the extent often per 
cent, additional on the rent of the remaining Ryots, but no farther.— 8 th. All 
unoccupied land shall remain in the hands of Government, and the rent of what¬ 
ever part of it may be hereafter cultivated shall be added to the public revenue. 
— 9 lh. All taxes on houses, shops, and professions, all duties, licenses, &c. 
shall belong exclusively to Government. The Ryot on whose land houses or 
shops may be built, shall not be entitled to receive a higher rent from them 
than the equivalent of the survey rent of the ground which they occupy.— 
10 th. The*repairs of all tanks, which are not rendered private property by an 
extra remission, or duswundum cnam, shall be made at the expense of Govern¬ 
ment.— 11 th. Tuckavy shall be gradually discontinued.— 12 th. Pot ails, Cur- 
niims, and all other village servants, shall remain as heretofore under the Col¬ 
lector.—18th. Private creditors, who may distrain the property of Ryots, shall 
discharge the rent which may be due from such Ryots to Government, and 
shall give security lor it before they begin the distraint. 

12 . It may appear, at first sight, that a reduction of twenty-five per emit, 
will occasion a heavy loss of revenue; but I imagine that it will not be greater 
than what has been suffered in all districts, where a permanent settlement has 
been effected. It is to be considered, that the decrease of revenue will not be 
proportionate to the reduction of twenty-five per cent., because that reduction 
is not to be made on the average of former collections, but on the survey assess¬ 
ment, which never has been, nor ever can be completely realized, as long as 
there arc bad crops and poor Ryots. Tn the Board’s letter of the 27 th of 
December 1804, the average profit to the owners of estates in settled districts 
is estimated at fifteen and a quarter per cent., but it is not explained whether 
the profit is upon the land-rent only, or upon the land-rent and village taxes. I 
shall suppose, however, that it is restricted to the land-rent, and calculated upon 
an average of preceding years, and examine whether the reduction of twenty- 
five per cent, upon the survey assessment will cause a greater diminution of 
revenue than a remission of fifteen and a quarter per cent, upon the average of 
former collections. 

The collections ofland-rent for the last seven years, amount 

(per Statement No. 1.) to .Star Pagodas 8-1,33,355 14* 70 

The seventh part of which, or the average yearly, is.. 12,04,705 2 10 

Deduct the profit of fifteen per cent, allowed in settled dis¬ 
tricts... 1,80,714 31 00 


.Balance, or permanent land-rent to Government ... 10,24,050 12 24 

A reduction of twenty-five per cent, on the land will afford 
so much immediate relief to the _Ry_ots, that they will 
easily be able to keep up the cultivation of fusily 1215, 
except when the tanks are not filled; 1 shall therefore con¬ 
sider the collections of that year, after making an ade¬ 
quate allowance for the loss from the tanks, as the average 
amount of the settlements that may be expected in the 
early part of the ryotwar system. The collections of land- 
rent in 1215 are the highest that have been realized, either 
under the Company’s or the Mysore government, and 
amount to. Star Pagodas 14,94,588 5 50 


Carry forward 
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14,94,588 5 50... 10,24,050 12 24 

Brought 
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Brought forward.Star Pagodas 

Deduct proposed remission of twenty- 

five per cent. 3,73,(517 1 35 

Deduct additional re¬ 
missions to wells,for 
repairs. 11,333 0 0 


14,94,588 5 50... 10,24,050 12 24 


3,84,980 1 35 


The rent of land in 1215, under tanks 
and nullas which are not filled by 
great rivers, and whose supply of wa¬ 
ter is therefore uncertain, was Star 
Pagodas 2,9<i,()(X); allow one-fourth 
lor deficiences of water, one year with 
another.. 


This sum of S. P. 10,35,(508. 4. 15. is 
what remains, after making the pro¬ 
posed remissions in the survey assess¬ 
ment, and a full allowance for the loss 
on tank lands, from the failure of rain. 
But as it will not be necessary, after 
remitting twenty-five per cent., to 
make any deduction for bad crops to 
poor Ryots, Bramins, Peons, &c. who 
cannot pay the full rent, the remis¬ 
sions usually allowed under these heads 
must now be added to the settlement. 
Fliev amount to . 

Total expected land-rent, under the ry- 
otwar settlement. 


11,09,(508 1 15 


74,000 0 0 

10,35,(508 4 15 


85,000 0 O 


11,15,008 4 15 


Difference in favour of the ryotwar system... f) I ,.35*7 30 71 

But from this sum, the excess of charges collection under 
the ryotwar, above those of the tnootahdarry system, must 
be deducted. As wells, and some of the smaller tanks 
and nullas, will in future be repaired by the Ryots, and as 
many of the greater tanks must, under any system what¬ 
ever, be repaired by Government, the expense that will be 
incurred for tank repairs, by (he ryotwar system exclu¬ 
sively, will not exceed .Star Pagodas 10,000 0 0 

To this sum must also be added, the dif¬ 
ference of the moyen zabitahs, or charges 
collection in favour of the tnootahdarry 
system. Those charges, under the ryotwai 

settlement, would be.S.P. 95,000 

Under the moolahdarry, supposing 
the number of servants reduced 
but the scale of allowances the 
same, they would probably be... 22,000 

1 Jifierence against ryotwary. 73,000 O O 

- 83,000 0 0 


Difference remaining in liivour of ryotwary .Star Pagodas 8,557 3fi 71 


13. This is the amount that would probably be in favour of the ryotwary 
system during the first two or three years: from the third to the fifth year the 
increase from new cultivation and low rented lands would be a lack of pagodas ; 
from the fifth to the seventh year it would be a lack more; and by the tenth it 
nuiild have amounted in all to about three lacks. It may be said, that such 

calculations 
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calculations are uncertain. I am confident, however, that the estimate is nut 
too high; because, as the cultivation increased nearly one haliTmiu 1010 to 
lOl.'V notwithstanding the gradual raising of’the rent hv tin* miiwv, tl.eit- i*.m 
be no doubt that when the rent is lowered twenty-live per rent., ‘that cultix.i- 
tion will still continue to extend rapidly, though perhaps, IVom the niadcqu.iev 
of the population, not in the same extraordinary dog;i c .v. Ik- fore; because 
there are now actually in cultivation lands lately taken from the waste, pacing 
sixty thousand pagodas less than tin* fixed assessment, which sum w,.i he 
added to thejumma in the course of four or fi\e years, 1 .tit could not without 
the proposed remission, as in that ease the Ryots would, whenever the new 
land came to thefull rent, throw up an equal quantity of the old, fmm want < f 
the means of paying for hoth ; and because the reduction of lent would facilitate 
the employment of many additional hands in ngriuilturc. If a permanent 
zemin dairy or mootahdarry settlement of the land-rent is now made, it will 

amount, as has already been stated, to.Star Pagodas 1 (>,«-'!,o.:o. 

If a ryotwarry one is made, by remitting twenty-five per cent, it will 

amount to . 11,!.>,(>(>8 


.jiorts, 
( \il!ri 

!! \ 111 v 
mint. 


If it is even allowed, that the net revenue from both these sums will be neatly 
the same, in consequence of the superior expense of the ryotwarry system, \ et 
the zemitularrv rent will be no more ten years hence that it is now, while the 
ryotwarry will in that time have risen about three lacks of pagodas, and there will 
be a difference in its favour equal to nearly a third of the whole land-rent. As 
the object is great, and as no mischief can arise from making the expei imi iu, 
it ought certainly to be tried. The result would most likely shew, that one- 
fourth or one third more land-rent might have been derived from all the dis¬ 
tricts permanently settled, and that a similar increase may he expected from 
all those which are yet unsettled. This increase would take plaee wiili the 
present population ; but it would, of course, become still greater as the popu¬ 
lation augmented. The highness of the land-rent is in t his country the chief 
obstacle to the increase of population. A remission .of rent in favour of a 
few Zemindars or Mootahdars would be no remedy for the evil; hut a iemis¬ 
sion to the Ryots, by enabling them to extend their cultivation and augment 
the produce of food for their families, would in a great measure do it away. 
Were it not for the pressure of the land-rent, population ought to advanc e 
more rapidly in India than in America; because the climate is more favour¬ 
able, and because there are every where great tracts of good land uncultivated, 
which may be ploughed at once, without the labour and expense of clearing 
away forests. As there are above three millions of acres of this description in 
the Ceded Districts, it cannot he doubted that a very considerable addition will 
be made, in twenty or twenty-five years, to the population, and also to the land- 
rent, beyond the highest estimate which has been made of it. 

14. The profit to the land-owners in the Salem Districts is sixteen and one- 
third per cent., which is one and one-third per cent, more than I have deducted 
from the average collections of the Ceded Districts. As the assessment is, 
pei haps, higher in them than even in Salem, I might in the preceding compa- 

, rison have deducted sixteen and onc-third in place of fifteen per cent, from the 
average, and shewn an additional amount of one and one-third jut cent, in 
favour of ryotwarry. This difference may, however, be left to counterbalance 
any error into which I may have fallen, m estimating the charges collection of 
settled districts, from not having any statement of them for my guidance. 

15. Though the revenue at first should he the same, or should he even 
greater, under the mootahdarry than under the ryotwarry system, \et the moo- 
tahdarry has this advantage, that the revenue is limited at once, and cannot 
grow with the resources of the country; whereas, in the ryotwarry, it keeps 
exact pace with them, rising or falling as there is more or less cultivation. It 
is no loss on the whole to Government, and must be much easier for the Ryots, 
while they have so little property, that this fluctuation should continue; for 
they cultivate most when the season is favourable, and Government thus draws 
from the country the greatest revenue in those years when the gross produce 
is the greatest: and the land-rent of India may be said to resemble, in this 

. respect, the principal sources of British revenue, the excise and customs which 
increase or diminish yearly with the commerce of the nation, the fund from 
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ReportAc. from- which they arc derived. The public ought certainly to be regulated, in some 
I {v I! I '«• -u s i ■ i'i'j i a ^ c " rce » by the private revenue of the country: but nothing can be more con- 
tiii'oi. 11 trary to this principle than the mootahdarry system; for it fixes the public 
demand now, which must remain the same thirty or forty years hence, what¬ 
ever addition may have been made to private property in that time. It does 
not accommodate itself to the circumstances of the country ; and because it 
cannot raise the revenue hereafter, it makes it too high at first, as in the Bara- 
mahl and other districts, whose whole resources have been brought to light by 
survey, and in order to realize this revenue it is obliged to authorize the Moo- 
tahdars, or middle men, to exact the former high rents from the Ryots. On 
.the other hand, the rvotwarrv system enables the public to advance with the 
private revenue, as long as there is any waste land in the country : and in doing 
this it adapts itself perfectly to the means of the inhabitants; for there can be 
no juster measure of their means than the decrease or increase of cultivation. 
It also, by making the remission upon the assessment of the land, gives the 
whole of it at once to the Ilyots; and liy enabling them to raise more food 
for tlie maintenance of their families, facilitates the increase of population, 
the occupancy of waste for its subsistence, and the augmentation of revenue. 
The assessment of lands formerly cultivated, and of waste never cultivated, 
amounts to Star Pagodas 10,10,842. It would be idle to imagine that the 
whole can ever he brought into cultivation ; but I am persuaded that nearly 
all the land formerly cultivated, amounting to Star Pagodas 9fi2, together 
with a considerable portion of the waste, will be occupied in the course of 
twenl v-five years. 

l(i. The increase of cultivation will, however, have no sensible eflect in 
augmenting the size of farms, and thereby lessening the detail of collection. 
The farms will probably always remain as at present, comprehending all sizes, 
from five acres to fifteen hundred, and paying from one to a thousand pagodas. 
Their enlargement is prevented at present by the want of property, and will 
be prevented heieafter by its division. In the Ceded Districts and throughout 
the Deccan, the Ryot has little or no property in land: he has no possessory 
right, he does not even claim it. He is so Jar from asserting either a pro¬ 
prietary or a possessory right, that he is always ready to relinquish his land and 
take some other, which he supposes is lighter assessed. All land is supposed 
to revert to Government at the end of every year, to he distributed as it may 
think proper, ami land is accordingly sometimes taken from one Ryot and given 
to another who is willing to pay a higher rent. If this power is exercised with 
caution, it is not from the fear of violating any possessory right, but of losing 
revenue; ibr the assessment is generally so high, that if the ltyot is dispos¬ 
sessed, the same rent can seldom begot from a new one. 'fhe only assessed 
land that is not utiuusdly at the disposal of Government is that which pays a 
quit-rout, and is cither cnams that were formerly free, or ground belonging to 
lacks and wells, constructed at the expense of individuals, who arc on that 
coconut allowed a remission from one-fifth to one-half of the rent. Even iu 
this cast:, however, private property in laud has always been viewed with so 
much jealousy, that instead of a permanent quit-rent, it has been much more 
usual to allow the person who digs the tank or well to hold the land-rent free, 
until he is reimbursed for all his expenses and labour, and then to regard it as 
Government laud, and assess it at the full rate. The Ryot of India unites iu 
his own person the characters of labourer, farmer, and landlord. lie receives 
the wages of the labourer, the profit of the farmer on his stock, and a small 
bin-plus, from one to twenty percent, of the gross produce as rent, but on ati 
average not more than five or six per cent. .The smallness of this surplus pre¬ 
vents him from letting his land to an under-tenant, because the rent would not 
lie equal to his subsistence, and also because no tenant would give him even 
this rent; for as there is every where plenty of good land lyiug uncultivated, 
wnich any person may occupy on paying the sirkar rent, it is evident tiiat no 
Ryot w ill hold laud of another, and pay an addition of five or six per cent, upon 
the sirkar rent, when he may get land of the same kind without paying any such 
increase. As long, therefore, as Government have uncultivated land of a 
tolerably good quality to dispose of. Ryots can have no tenants ; and hence 
thoie never has been in India, with the exception of a very few districts, any 
class of laud-owneis receiving their rents from tenants. The tendency of the 
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Indian system of casts, and laws of inheritance, always has been, ami must be, to Imports, &c. from 
keep land divided into small portions among the Ryots, and to make the same ” °" !l 

person labourer, farmer, and landlord. Why then attempt to Mibveil an an- m ;)H* ,Mr ‘ l,tr ' 

cient system, which places the great body of the Ryots above want, renders v -^-' 

them industrious, frugal, and comfortable, and preserves ‘lie simplicity of their 
manners and their respect for public authority ? But it has been said, that, 
there can be no proper subordination without just gradations of tank in society, 
and that Zemindars arc required in Indian society to accomplish this desirable 
end. But; this opinion is completely contradicted by experience; Ibr there 
is no people on earth among whom there is greater subordination titan among 
the Hindoos, who never saw proprietary Zemindars until they were created bv 
the Company’s Government. 

17- The plan which I have proposed for forming a permanent ryotwarry settle¬ 
ment is so plain, that it can require no further elucidation, except with regard 
to house-rent, which ought undoubtedly to remain under the immediate direc¬ 
tion of the Collector, as a source of increasing revenue. The tax which is gene¬ 
rally denominated house-rent is more properly a tax upon income. In the case 
of labourers and other poorer orders of the inhabitants, where it does not exceed 
one or two rupees, it maybe called house-rent; but even here it is rather a 
tax upon Income, equal to the produce of a certain number of days’ labour, 
for the house or hut itself* is probably not worth more than five or ten rupees. 

In the case of weavers and other tradesmen, it is usually termed a professional 
tax ; but as the weaver is rated according to the estimated produce of his loom 
and the number that, he employs, the tax is evidently upon his income: ami in 
the case of merchants, who often pay a tax of fifty pagodas for a house which 
would not sell for so much, the tax is clearly an income one, and is so con¬ 
sidered by themselves. There is no difficulty in fixing the amount of the tax 
with regard to labourers and tradesmen: but it is not so easy to ascertain it 
with respect to merchants, who though they are supposed to be assessed in 
some places at fifteen or twenty per cent, of their income, in others pay little 
or nothing. Under the native governments there were many reasons lor this 
indulgence. The merchants usually supplied, without payment, the demands 
of the revenue servants for clothes and other articles : they were also obliged 
to furnish at a low rate whatever articles were required for the public service, 
and to take the sirkar share of the crops, damaged stores, &c. at ten per cent, 
above the market price ; and also, in times of exigency, to pay occasional 
contributions. These demands having ceased under the Company’s Govern¬ 
ment, there can be no reason for the merchants being more favoured in one 
place than another, or for their not being every where assessed in the same pro¬ 
portion as the other classes of the inhabitants. It would be vexatious to attempt 
to discover the income of individuals : but a tolerable estimate of the aggiegute 
income of the merchants of a district may be made from accounts of the ex¬ 
ports and imports, the population, the produce and consumption, and the 
usual profits of trades ; and fifteen per cent, upon the sum resulting from these 
calculations might he imposed upon the merchants, leaving them to distribute 
it in detail, according to the income of the several individuals, in the district 
of Roydroog, where the house-tax is higher titan in other parts of the (’edetl i’u>- 
vinces, and where it is supposed to be about fifteen percent, upon income, a new 
distribution was made last year by the merchants and shopkeepers themselves. 

The total sum was not increased, because it was already sufficiently high; but the 
shares of many individuals were reduced one half, and those of otheis doubled 
■and quadrupled. A few of the principal merchants from all the chief trading 
towns of the Ceded Provinces were at the same time assembled : they were in¬ 
formed that the house or income tax would be raised, and were directed to 
state, not what their income was, but what the rate of the tax upon it was in 
their respective districts compared to Roydroog. They debated among them¬ 
selves for several weeks, and at last produced a statement, to which they all 
agieed, as containing the fair rates of their districts. The Roydroog merchants, 
who were present, took care to see that the neighbouring districts were rated as 
' high as their own, in order to prevent any additional assessment from falling 
Upon themselves. The tax might by the same process be extended to every place 
where it is not yet established, and make a considerable addition to the public 
revenue. An idea of this increase may be formed from comparing the house- 

rent 
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RcportR, St c. from rent of the Ceded Provinces with that of the richer provinces helow the 

Collectors, on a (jlmutS. * 

Kyotwar Settle- 

nwnU Ilouse-rcnt of the lower classes of the. people, trades- 

J men, &c....'..Star Pagodas 03,010 

Ditto of merchants and shopkeepers . 33, 121 * 

-- 07,070 

Ditto to be laid on in fusily 1217 to 1220 , to raise 

the other districts to the level of ltoydroog. 21,000 

Star Pagodas 1,18,070 

Where merchants urc exempted from this income tax, they contribute little 
more to revenue than common labourers: they pay no direct taxes, and those 
which they pay indirectly on betel, tobacco, cloth, &c. are very trifling. It is con¬ 
trary to every just principle of taxation, that the richer should be more lightly 
assessed than the poorer classes of the people; and as no additional demand 
can be made upon them, if the house-tax is permanently included in the land- 
rent, it ought certainly to be kept separate, in order that it may yield an in¬ 
creasing revenue as the circumstances of the country improve. 

IS. 1 have proposed that villages shall, in ordinary cases of failure, be liable 
to an extra assessment of ten per cent. This will, I am convinced, on all com¬ 
mon occasions be sufficient. There is also in many places another source from 
which deficiencies may he made up. In many villages the cnamsol'the Potails 
and t'liruums are equal to a fifth, a fourth, and even to a third of the sirkar 
revenue. By far the greater part of these cnains has unquestionably never 
been authorized; for where there arc sunnuds the enain scarcely ever exceeds 
five per cent., and where it is raon*, it was always under the native govern¬ 
ments made liable for deficiencies 1,1 the village. 1 would recommend, that the 
same principle shall still he adopted to a certain extent: that in villages not exceed¬ 
ing 2.50 pagodas rent, the enams of the Potail and Curnum respectively shall be 
free, as far as ten per cent, of the village rent, and that the whole of their ex¬ 
cess above this rate shall be liable for deficiencies : that in villages from 250 to 
500 pagodas rent, the enams shall be free as far as seven and a half per cent., 
and their excess above this rate be liable for failures ; and that in villages above 
500 pagodas, the enams shall be free as far as five per cent., and the excess 
liable lor losses. Though the revenue under aryotwarrv system must annually 
fluctuate wish the extent of cultivation, yet it is not necessary that any abate¬ 
ment sh-miJ he allowed for losses upon the actual cultivation; for all such losses 
t idily nui.. am.' o•: j1 s: t<> be made good, in the first instance, by the excess in 
the »\>f-i.;\ eu-l Curium's enams above the usual standard, and where this ex- 
e»‘.s liees u.'t ex!-. ! y an e.\,%■>. assessment upon the llyots. This extra assess¬ 
ment In .hr i ti u ■) pej cent.; but it will scarcely ever amount to half so 
innch, i, :oqui.,ite to have recourse to it at all. 

JL). If tin surrey is reduced twenty-five per cent., and the ryot- 

warrv system i.it; educed, the following is the average amount of revenue from 
e\i ry source that might be expected during the first two or three years. 

Land rent, as before stated,...Star Pagodas 11,15,608 

Village taxes, house-rent, &c. 1 , 01,781 

Quil-rein . 60,585 

Vcnl.mgecry pc.-hknsh. 4,342 

Ivurnoe! pedikush, reduced to one lack of chillaw- 

-unny rupees lioui fusily 121 S. 22,910 


Frontier duties... 

Licenses. 65,000 

Betel and tobacco.. 40,000 


Add proposed increase of house-tax. 


.Carried forward 


1,89,624 

40,000 


1,05,000 

14.50.232 
21,000 

14.71.232 
Brought 
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Brought forward . 11,71,353 Reports. A r. turn 

Deduct allowance of land-rent received by l’oligars. 10,000 i t “otw«r s-ViL” 

-mint. 


Total.Star Pagodas 1 1,52,252 


At the end of four years, the land-rent would have risen at least a lack of 
pagodas, and the revenue would then be 15,50,000; and at the end of teu or 
fifteen years the laml-rent would probably have increased to such a degiee as to 
make up for the original remission, and the revenue would then be from seven¬ 
teen and a half to eighteen lacks of pagodas. It is one advantage of the rvol- 
warry system, that it leaves room for the land-rent to increase with the popula¬ 
tion and wealth, of the country ; and it is another, that by making the remis¬ 
sion every where equal, it will fix the llyols to their several farms as proprietors, 
instead of keeping them, as hitherto, lor ever unsettled, without attachment to 
their lauds, without any wish to improve them, and wandering from one zemin- 
darry or inootah to another in quest of more favourable terms. As long as the 
public exigencies require a high revenue, the present assessment may be 
realized, after making the usual allowances for bad seasons, &c. When Go¬ 
vernment is in a situation to relinquish a part of its demand, the proposed re¬ 
mission is that which would place the Ceded Districts on an equality with those 
provinces* where the permanent settlement has already been established. It 
would, in the mean time, however, he advisable to grant the remission without 
delay to wells, in order to induce the Ryots to repair them, for it is chiefly L>\ 
the cultivation of well-lands that the country is secured against scarcity. 


20 . But whatever mode of settlement may he finally adopted, the inhabitants, 
but particularly the Ryots, must sutler great inconvenience, and even distress, 
from the judicial regulations as they now stand. The evils which they are 
likely to increase rather than to diminish, are delay, vexation, bribery, wrong 
decisions. The delay will necessarily arise from the forms which not only the. 
judge but the native Commissioners must adhere to in their proceedings, and 
from all the principal, and a great part of even the petty suits being brought 
before the judge. This delay is not to be estimated by the number of causes 
which may, at any period, remain undecidedbecause there may be a still 
greater number kept back and never brought into court at all, 1'rom the parties 
despairing of ever getting them adjusted there. In petty suits, the judge may 
dispense with the making the depositions of witnesses a matter of record ; but 
it does not appear that this power is extended to Commissioners. It would, 
perhaps, be better that it should be so, in order to expedite decisions ; for jus¬ 
tice can hardly be said to be administered, when it proceeds so slowly as not to 
keep pace, in any degree, with the demands of the country. 

31. All classes of the inhabitants will be exposed to great vexations, from 
being- liable to be summoned to the Zillah Court stations in every trifling suit, 
and to be detained there a long time. Hut the Ryots will be the greatest sul- 
ferers; because, by being called away to a great distance from their villages 
during the season of cultivation, they will often be exposed to a heavy loss in 
their crops, from the seed not being sown at the proper time. Many of them 
would rather pay a small sum, even though it were not justly due, than be 
obliged to leave their farms at so important a period. It would be a great re¬ 
lief to them to obtain an interval, from the middle of May to the beginning of 
October, during which they should not be compelluhlc to attend the Zillah 
Court, or to be absent more than two days from home upon the summons of 
'any commissioners. This would, no doubt, retard the business of the court at 
its principal station; but the court, instead of remaining fixed, might at this 
time of the year be at least as well employed in making a circuit of the zillah, 
by which thejudge would be enabled to learn the conduct of the Commissioners, 
and to bear and settle appeals from their decisions upon the spot. 


23. Bribery will be more general than formerly; because the distribution of 
justice being in the hands of fewer persons, concealment will be easier ; and 
because those persons being worse paid, will be more open to corruption. The 
native Commissioners will not have allowances equal to those of Tehsildars, 
their procedings will be more private as they will not be watched by the nume¬ 
rous servants of a district cutcherry, anil they will therefore have both a 
stronger inducement to betray their trust, and a greater facility in eluding 
detection. 

3 E 
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Heporu, &c. from .. 23. Erroneous decisions will be more frequent; because almost every suit. 
Collectors, on a instead of being determined, as heretofore, by a punchayct, will come before 
incn£ War cttc " the judge, who however iuteliigcut he may be, cannot be half so well qualified 
* ' as a native jury to appreciate the characters of parties and witnesses, and to 

distinguish between true and false evidence. There is such a strange mixture 
of fraud and honesty in the natives of India, and even in the same individual 
in different circumstances, that none but a native can, on many occasions, 
penetrate the motives from which such opposite conduct arises. The nume¬ 
rous petty dealings constantly going on with comparatively very few disputes, 
the frequency of depositing money and valuable articles without any kind of 
voucher, and the general practice of lending money without any receipt or 
document but the accounts of the parties, manifest a high degree of mutual 
confidence, which can originate only in a conviction of the probity of each 
other. But, on the other hand, every native will perjure himself in every liti¬ 
gation respecting water, boundaries of villages, and privileges of cast. In all 
these cases he never speaks the tiuth ; unless from the accident of its being on 
the side which he conceives himself bound to espouse. He will also peijure 
himself (not uniformly indeed, yet with little hesitation) in favour of a rela¬ 
tion, a friend, or an "inhabitant of the same village, and even of persons in 
whose welfare he has apparently no concern. These causes added to bribery, 
render perjury so common, that scarcely any dependence can he placed upon 
evidence unless where it is supported by collateral proofs. The number of 
witnesses, and even their general character, is therefore of less consequence 
than an acquaintance with those particular customs and prejudices by which 
their evidence is likely to be biassed. The judge must always be inferior to a 
native in knowledge of this kind ; he will likewise he deficient in language. He 
never can be so much master of it as to follow and detect the minute points by 
which truth and falsehood are often separated. The voice of a witness, the 
manner, the mode of expression, the use of words of a less positive though 
often similar sense,—all these must he beyond the reach of an European, whose 
knowledge of an Indian language can never extend to such niceties. The 
judge must, therefore, often require explanation from the officers of the court, 
and trust to their opinion. . Where he foims a wrong one, there is little hope 
of his being enabled to correct it from any arguments that may be adduced by 
1 he pleaders; for these men will most probably agree among themselves and 
divide all fees, and care very little which of the parties in a suit is successful. 


21 . It is to be feared, that no complete remedy for these evils can be found; 
but the most effectual one would be to resort to the trial by jury, termed by 
the inhabitants punchayct, or suhba, according to their respective languages. 
The judicial code in ci\il cases authorizes trial by referees, arbitrators, and 
nmnsils ; but it says nothing of trial by punchayct. It seems strange that this 
code, which has been iiamed expressly for the benefit of the natives, should 
omit entirely the only mode of trial which is general and popular among them, 
ami regarded as fair and legal; for there can be no doubt that the trial by pun- 
chayet is as much the common law of India in civil matters, as that by jury is 
of England. No native thinks that justice is done where it is not adopted; 
and in appeals of causes formerly settled, whether under a native government or 
under that of the Company, previous to the establishment of the courts, the rea¬ 
son assigned in almost every instance was, that the decision was not given by a 
punchayct but by a public officer, or by persons acting under his influence or 
sitting in his presence. The native who has a good cause, always applies for a 
punchayct ; while he who has a bad one seeks the decision of' a'Collector or a 
Judge, because he knows that it is easier to deceive them. It may be objected, 
that a punchayct has no fixed constitution; that the number of its members 
may vary from five to fifty, or even more; and that its verdicts are often capri¬ 
cious. But all these objections formerly lay against juries, and they might 
unquestionably be removed from punehayets by future improvements. The 
native Commissioners are so much restricted, and their proceedings so little to 
be suspended or reversed, that the whole administration of civil justice may 
be sail! to center in the person of a zillah judge, who though he may be en- ■ 
(lowed with the greatest talents and application, must ever remain but imper¬ 
fectly acquainted with the language and customs of the people on whose rights 
he decides. A punchayct has greatly the advantage of the judge in those 
matters, and being less exposed to intrigue and bribery tliau the judge, of 

ascertaining 
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ascertaining the truth, and more willing than his officers to support it. It Hearts, &c. from 
would be idle to expect that justice could be administered personally, bv a .Collectors, on a 
single European, to a whole province or zilluh. In every populous country, J^‘‘ l t ”’ ar Sum ''* 
justice can be properly distributed only by means of the natives. IT it is sup- ‘ 
posed that they cannot be made to dispense it to each other, it is still more un¬ 
likely that this can be accomplished by a stranger. The code has, however, 
imposed this task upon the zillah judge, evidently from the idea that the na¬ 
tives are not to be trusted. There is certainly no"situation, in which a native 
can receive bribes with greater facility and less risk of discovery than in that of 
a commissioner; but the evil might be prevented, in a great measure, bv 
obliging him to try all suits by a punclmet, where either of the parties 
required it. The.natives sureh cannot, with any foundation, be said to be 
judged by their own laws, while the trial by punchayet, to which they lime 
always been accustomed, is done awav. Tne c ode provides icfcreos and ai- 
bitrators; but these are not what the native wants: he has, most probable, 
had recourse to them already, and when he comes forward to complain jmblielv 
lie expects a punchayet. The rap:u*i:y of many of the native governments anil 
their officers compelled the inhabitants, lor their own sakes, to settle all disputes 
concerning property as secretly as possible, by the help of referees or aiiu- 
trators ; but where these means failed, they were constrained to make the suit 
public, merely because a punchayet could not be assembled without the inter¬ 
position of authority. They still proceed in this manner; and where the pai 
ties can agree about referees or arbitrators, they can generally obtain them 
without application to a court of justice. l’unchaycls will, *110 doubt, be 
occasionally influenced by corrupt motives, as well as the officers of a court of 
justice : but when this happens, it is better that the disgrace should fall on the 
punchayet than the court j for, in the one case, the inhabitants can only lament 
the depravity of their own morals, but. in the other, the courts and the govern¬ 
ment by which they have been introduced will be rendered unpopular. 

25. In tl ic Ceded Districts, unless there is some modification of the process 
of recovering debts from the Ryots, it will be productive of great distress to 
them, and of considerable detriment to the public revenue. Almost every 
Ryot, has an account with a bazar-man and a balance against him : this account, 
often runs through two or three generations, and is rarely paid off entirely. If. 
usually originates in a small advance by the bazar-man, who probably gives 
seventy or eighty rupees and takes a bond for a hundred, with interest at two 
and a half per cent, monthly: the Ryot, in return, makes payments in grain, 
cotton, and other articles, which are usually valued against him, and he re¬ 
ceives occasionally from the bazar-man small sums for the discharge of his 
kists. After going on in this way for a number of years, the Ryot finds that, 
though he is continually paying, lie is only getting deeper into debt, lie is 
satisfied that he has paid as much, or more than he ought to have done, though 
from his ignorance of accounts he cannot exactly explain the particulars, be¬ 
cause be does not know how to calculate interest upon his own repayments in 
kind ; lie therefore slops payment and begins to deal with another bazar-man. 
lie is protected against distraint of his cattle and grain by the officers of the 
native government', for the sake of revenue; but if be carries any part of the 
produce of his land to a neighbouring village for sale, he is detained by his 
creditor, and he then applies for a punchayet. The punchayet .goes back, as 
far as possible, into the dealings of the parties, values the Ryot’s commodities at 
a fair price, allows him interest upon the amount, and should a balance still re¬ 
main against him, directs him to pay it, but if none, cancels the bond or other 
vouchers of the creditor. It does not consider a claim as valid, meiely because 
it is founded upon a recent bond ; because it knows that a Ryot who is in imme¬ 
diate want of a small advance of cash, will come to a settlement of accounts and 
acknowledge a balance, of which not one-tenth is fairly due. This wan the pro¬ 
cess which usually took place between the Ryot and his creditor in the Ceded 
Districts, under both the native and Company’s Government, before the intro¬ 
duction of the judicial system : but now the creditor has only to produce a 
■ recent bond, or an old one that has been in a train of payment; an order for 
distraint instantly follows, and a llvot who has always paid, and would all his 
life pay a rent of one or two hundred rupees, is at once stripped of his cattle, 
grain, and implements of husbandry, and will most likely never again rise above 
the rank of common labourer. The judicial code, iu this instance, supports the 

most 
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Ri’ports, Ac. from most artful against the most simple class of the inhabitants; for it gives to the 
it votwar^fttii;- c,x ‘ < ^ to1 *' a power of distraint, which he neither had nor looked for at the time the 
, 1 , 1 ., it. debt was contracted. I am aware that fraudulent debtors can be compelled to 

■V- pay only by distraint; but yet it does not seem to be altogether just, that the 
regulation should have a retrospective effect, and place the creditor on abetter, 
and the debtor on a worse fooling than they respectively were before. I would 
therefore propose, that in all claims for debts of an earlier date than that of the 
introduction of the Zillali Courts, distraints shall never be permitted to extend 
to seed, grain, or to the implements or cattle employed in husbandry; and that 
in all distraints for debts, whether contracted before or after that period, the 
rent of Government shall always he discharged, before the private creditor can 
receive any part of the proceeds. Wherever an individual distrains the pro¬ 
perty of a Ryot who has not paid his rent, the debt is in fact paid by Govern¬ 
ment ; for no rent is ever recovered from a Kyot who has suffered distraint. 
As the Ryot does not payliis first kist to Government until the sixth month of 
the fiisily year, by which time be has often realized the whole or the greatest 
part of the crop, it is obvious that the private creditor, by distraining at this 
period, may always seize for his own use the produce destined for the payment 
of the public revenue. 

520. Some regulation appears to be necessary for annulling all elm ms derived 
from tunkbas, or assignments, granted by the native governments upon the 
revenue. It was the practice of the officers of the Nizam and other native 
powers, to keep their tioops and sebundy in arrears, and grant them tunkhas 
on the country lor the amount, and also to issue them to their private credi¬ 
tors: but only a very small part of these claims was ever paid; for the 
revenue assigned was either already collected, or orders were dispatched to 
reject the tunkha entirely, or to pay only a trifling portion of it. If theTunk- 
hadars became clamorous and turbulent, they wore discharged from the ser¬ 
vice ; and if they submitted patiently, and were satisfied witli such small sums 
as they occasionally recovered in the villages, this resource seldom lasted long, 
for a new set ol' officers usually arrived the following year, who instantly did 
away all the tunkhas of their predecessors, because they knew that the money 
for which they were issued was charged as disbursed in their accounts. In 
1800, when the Ceded Districts were delivered over by the Nizam’s officers to 
my charge, the same rule was followed, of stopping all payments on account of 
tunkbas. It may be thought that no judge will give a decree in favour of a 
tunkha bolder, and that interference is therefore unnecessary. If tunkhas were 
produced in support of claims, the matter might safely be left to the discretion 
of the judge; but it is not tunkhas but bonds which are brought forward; 
and as these bonds are in the same form as those commonly given for private 
debts, and arc of a recent date, and have in some cases been in a train of pay¬ 
ment, they are by the regulations perfectly valid, though the sums for which 
they were granted were long ago collected by the officers of Government. 
When a person having a tunkha applied to the Aumildar to whom it was direct¬ 
ed, the Aumihhr sent for one or two more Potails of villages, divided the 
amount of the tunkha upon them, and made them give to the holder their 
separate bonds for their respective shares. If the tuukha was upon a l’otail, 
lie sent for a inunber of ltyots, and directed them to give bonds for different 
sums at cording to their rent, to the tunkha holder; hut as the rent nominally 
destined for the discharge of the bonds was usually collected by the public 
officers, and as the bonds increased in number every year, the amount of those 
unpaid when the country was ceded was probably equal to several lacks of 
pagodas. If these bonds are allowed to be good by the courts of justice, it is 
evidently the same thing as if Government were to discharge the arrears of 
the Nizam’s troops. I have reason to believe, that some payments have lately 
been made on account of such bonds; and I know, from the representations of 
several Ryots, that they have been threatened by the holders with prosecution, 
and that a considerable degree of alarm has in consequence been excited. It 
wotdd, therefore, he advisable, that all bonds given by Potails and Ryots, by 
order of their superiors, should he annulled by authority, and that this act- 
should he made known to the inhabitants by proclamation. 

I have, &c. 

Anantpoor, (Signed) THOS. MUNRO, 

15th August, 1807. Principal Collector. 
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5,736 

* 52,291 

ClicmieiiijH.'lly . 

60,401 

1,337 

60,226 

1,820 

59,199 

1,921 

54,145 

Taupiitle . 

85,59 1 

2,801 

96,612 

3,134 

99,275 

4 4,747 

1,02,507 

Naiiiniun "n* ... 

61,196 

7 512 

64,933 

7,949 

68,603 

8,928 

64,825 

Ituiidi Aii»nta|HMir . 

22,;') 71 

9,499 

31,609 

11,181 

49,820 

6,778 

47,40f 

\ lVlidondali . 

31,419 

7.276 

37,619 

■ 

42,490 

9,924 

3S,9U 

Kniirdi Condidi. 

29,981 

11,819 

30,860 

1 HE 

22,202 

9,178 

21,28.' 

Mmldit^fVndi. 

32,337 

6,001 

32,352 

9,292 

31,690 

7,561 

28,091 


80,310 

6,811 

66,510 

14,139 

1,00,120 

13,942 

85,981 

Kydrmij; . 

91,352 

10,136 

1,06,718 

10,917 

1,14,468 

11 ,R38 

l,17,34. r 

Nomiid. 

22,069 

79 

21,912 

151 

25,330 

147 

25,68- 

Cliitwcill . 

9,708 

21,766 


24,181 

12,003 

20,556 

17,55- 


7,422 

5,176 

11,517 

6.801 

16,134 

6,848 

10,41( 

Chrnnn* . 

22,151 

3,106 

27,890 

3,619 

37,397 

2,864 

28,63' 

Chi lit pint sill. 

20,513 

3,026 

40,629 

3,553 

48,178 

3,715 

41,411 

Caiiiupoor. 

44,077 

3,468 

55,601 


59,287 

4,382 

56,951 

I’ongmioor ... 

22,215 

5,035 

20,218 

1 

37,057 

4,917 

42,85.' 

^ Totai. 

12,71,983 

1,71,158 

14,06,871 

Qn ‘>/l l 

2.07,873 

15,27,486 

1,92,337 

15,12,061 

1 1« l‘>r 

I Kumpli. 

/.), 1 IrJ 


17,326 

-5,'il til 

5,r> 4i 

97,01;) 

19,624 

5,609 

M. p i Ojil.i 

23,021 

I Huiponlirlly .... 

1.07.02S 

2,186 


2,693 


2,812 

1,30,06; 

\ Koodlegah. 

79,816 

7,115 

ft'. 

7,516 

85,665 

7,726 

92,38; 

I I lornenliarsgiilly. 

90,165 

2,692 

1 

3,147 

1,07,960 

3,237 

1,13,65 

V. Total.... 

3,67,496 

20,103 

1,07,763 

22,302 

4,39,927 

23,066 

4,77,451 

t Adoni . 

32,450 

663 

64,901 

885 

G7,810 

890 

71,821 

1 Nauspildinnuli . 

20,713 

1,140 

41,127 

1,527 

45,561 

1,919 

52,181 

1 (iooliam . 

39,178 

90 

78,357 

1)0 

84.84G 

175 

89,591 

| Piinchupolleui . 

57,324 

1,6)5 

63,215 

1,975 

• 

67,180 

2,103 


V. Total. ... 

1,49,665 

3,508 

2,47,900 

! 4,497 

2,65,397 

5,087 

2,83,92 

f Cumlnnn . 

21,612 

5,436 

26,139 

6,929 

27,234 

7,265 

30,12- 

I Doopaud . 

50,312 

6,440 

69,424 

7,635 


8,188 


J Budwail. 


6,393 

23,082 

7,927 

29,956 

8,812 


| Giddelor . 

19,752 

1,287 

21,252 

1,429 

23,664 

1,526 

24,17; 

^ Total.... 

1,11,906 

19,556 

1,41,847 

23,920 

1,65,514 

25,791 

1,65,92: 

Grakd Total Acres. ... 

19,01,050 

2,14,325 


2,58,592 

23,98,324 

2,46,281 

24,39,36* 


The Garden was included in the Wet Land until Fusily 1214. 
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DISTRICTS, FROM FUSILY 1210 to iqiO. 




FUSILY 1214. 

FUSILY 1215. 

FUSILY 




on 

Hi 

Garden Acres 

mm 

Qj 

1 

mm 


10 . 

11. 

■ 

12 . 

13. 

it. 

15. 

1G. 

17. 


19. 

21,381 

1,16,011 

2,507 

20,067 

2,06,272 

2,378 

26,411 

1,37,839 

2,129 

12,690 

13,074 

1,65,838 

. 6,273 

7,415 

1,77,698 

6,013 

6,981 

1,48,514 

5,980 

4,622 

6,453 

58,835 

2,361 

4,584 

79,791 

2,102 

7,791 

74,296 

2,125 

4,365 

a,89;> 

84,667 

3,489 

3,110 

75,545 

3,528 

2,358 

83,889 

3,261. 

2,606 

5,970 

96,526 

4,056 

3,405 

97,517 

3,855 

3,413 

88,866 

3,582 

2,768 

3,5)76 

67,734 

1,078 

1,845 

65,813 

1,120 

1,626 

67.002 

1,151 

1,001 

6,168 

1,43,9RI 

1,728 

4,195 

1,43,997 

1,612 

4,317 


1,739 

3,046 

6,561 

58,230 

2,512 

5,126 

61,124 

2,720 

4,003 



3,988 

745 

59,939 

483 

1,178 

59,243 

421 

1,137 



926 

;>,266 

1,04,501 

3,540 

1,790 

1,07,966 

3,405 

1,565 



1.5 97 

9,884 

62*S66 

3,382 

6,930 

74,674 

3,434 

6,781 

60,534 

3,228 

4,998 

5) ,910 

65,045 

1,639 

8,653 

71,793 

1,449 

8,215 

65,520 

1,525 

6,228 

11,054 

41,604 

3,712 

7,472 

51,354 

3,239 

7,018 

44,803 

3,324 

4,885 

-9,949 

26,512 

2,736 

8,174 

33,850 

3,267 

8,744 

31,128 

2,857 


7,962 

31,690 

1,605 

7,199 

35,0G6 

1,578 

6,786 

26,031 

1,417 

4,750 

13,260 

1,06,406 

3,635 

13,216 

1,21,870 

3,813 

11,529 

87,314 

3,319 

9,375 

11,265 

1,76,066 

3,675 

11,637 

1,76,066 

3,2G2 


1,59,400 

2,932 

9,018 

126 

31,319 

505 

18 

31,270 

522 

34 

31,823 

521 

30 

21,674 

16,941 

11,375 

4,398 

22,449 

12,583 

8,928 

10,705 

10,429 

3,629 

8,674 


5,637 

4,026 

16,931 

6,165 

4,258 

13,231 

5,460 

2,328 

5,211 

39,056 

4,583 

2,920 

40,836 


2,992 

37,683 

3,815 

1,849 

3,661 

66,387 

2,715 


58,713 


1,306 

55,468 

2,539 

997 

6,724 

59,675 

2,959 

■m i 

61,995 


3,691 

61,691 

3,021 

3,726 

5,419 

42,999 

451 

flilEassl 1 

42,755 


7,255 

19,493 

124 

2,084 

2,00,262 

17,25,435 

76,639 

1,37,549 

19,14,590 

76,927 

1,49,190 

16,54,761 

70,868 

98,100 

3,715 

1,31,271 

1,613 

2,382 

1,40,139 

1,675 

2,495 

1,13,231 

1,518 

2,156 

5,788 

29,251 

1,624 

4,322 

32,348 

1,761 

4,497 

26,299 

1,468 

3,556 

3,008 

1,38,264 

594 

2,512 

1,41,391 

671 

2,681 

1,36,788 

683 

2,246 

9,011 

97,324 

2,726 

6,915 

1,11,825 

2,851 

7,626 

1,08,768 

2,798 

5,437 

3,789 

1,29,724 

1,373 

2,356 

1,37,117 

1,542 

2,562 


1.307 

1,787 

25,311 

5,25,834 

7,930 

18,487 

5,62,820 

8,500 

19,861 

6,14,175 

7,974 

15,182 

686 

75,214 

598 

630 

82,831 

740 

mm 

81,623 

732 

501 

1,312 


1,155 

1,478 

59,275 

1,387 


50,780 

1,193 

1,348 

187 

96,325 

175 

95 


180 


1,05,60G 

150 

66 

2,215 

79,654 

315 

2,010 

88,031 

486 

■SSI 

84,811 

470 

1,973 


3,06,353 

2,243 

4,213 

3,31,137 

2,793 

4,511 

3,22,820 

2,545 

3,878 

■39 

36,852 

2,477 

5,120 

37,982 

' 2,665 


27,940 


1,040 


87,516 

7,801 

2,145 


8,376 

2,368 

76,150 

■gj[|9 

725 

BppMpl 

40,255 

2,892 

5,925 

54,819 

3,066 

6,539 

44,200 

a 

3,020 

■S3 

26,329 

694 

917 

28,452 

742 

922 

26,955 

670 

612 

24,866 j 

1,90,952 

13,864 

14,107 

2,11,780 

14,849 

15,037 

1,75,245 

13,620 

5,997 

2,54,839 

27,48,574 

1,00,676 



1,03,069 

1,88,599 

26,67,004 

95,007 

1,23,157 


(Signed) THOMAS MUNHO, 

Principal Collector. 


No. 
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BENGAL REVENUE SELECTIONS. 


No. !i-—Instructions of' Colkxlor of Southern Division of Arcol to his Sub - 

( 'ollcclors, on the Mode of conducting a liyohear Settlement; enclosed in his 

Deport, dated 1 si July lSOfi. 

Gentlemen: 

Ear. 1 . You were some time since furnished for your general guidance with 
my instructions to Tehsihlars, relative to repairs of tanks, the distribution of 
tiiccavv, and the jummabundy oi' the current fusily. Ou the two former 
subjects, i have a I reatly offered such remarks as appear to me most necessary: 
my present object is to furnish you with a few on the latter, and some other 
points. 

C!. From all I ran learn, which is corroborated by all 1 have seen, no doubt 
remains in my mind but lhat the assessment in this soubah is, in most cases, 
far too high ; and lint the revenue realized from the country, since it was 
ceded to ihe honourable Company, has very materially injured its permanent 
res« »u ices, and reduced the lesser inhabitants to a state of poverty, very much 
to lie deplored. 

The lamentable influence of the Gramntans of villages over the lesser 
livots from whom they have always been in the habit of extorting considerable 
sums abo\e the circar demand, was a ruinous evil under the late Government; 
and the continuance of it in this lias certainly contributed to reduce the Ryots 
to I heir present state. 

■}■. The great difficulty of collection ; the desertion of villages in part, and 
wholly; the artifices practised by the inhabitants, to avoid payment of their 
rents ami conceal the public revenue; the miserable appearance of most vil¬ 
lages, a great, portion of the inhabited houses of which are without roofs, and 
of Ihe inhabitants, a great number of whom arc clothed in the garb of extreme 
misery, with many other marks which strike the eye of a traveller, and must 
lunch the heart of one who has any spark of sensibility or feeling for his fellow 
creatures; arc sufficient proofs ol the opinion before urged on the stale of the 
country. 

5. That many inhabitants of comparatively affluent circumstances have 
seceded, and others have joined in the frauds lately committed, merely with the 
view of profiting by the confusion created thereby, and avoiding the payment 
of their i cuts, 1 have no doubt; and where is the country in which there arc 
not such people, always ready to support a popular cause of complaint, in the 
hope of aggrandizing themselves? The lesser inhabitants, as is always the 
case, lia\ e profited less than their leaders : but that they have profited is equally 
certain; ami it is only thereby, that many of them have found means to pay 
the revenue that has been realized from them. 

fi. Wherever a tax is such, that the thing or properly it is levied on will not 
Geld a sufficiency, after paying the tax, to rccompenco the owner for all ex¬ 
penses incurred in taking care of it, and yield him u fair remuneration for his 
trouble, he must either give it up altogether, or supply the deficiency by fraud. 

j 

7 . The mode of making the settlement last year (and nearly the same has, I 
believe, been observed in all former ones) is not calculated, in my opinion, to 
correct existing evils, to ascertain the actual resources of the country, the cir¬ 
cumstances of the inhabitants, or to do justice to the lesser Ryots who are so 
much in need of it. 

S. In a new unsettled country, the assembling the Curnums of four or five 
I:; looks atone place, for the purpose of drawing out the jummabundy accounts, 
even if they are superintended by the Collector, cannot prevent the exercise of 
many abuses, which might otherwise be checked ; but when the superin¬ 
tendence is left to a native, in whom little or no confidence can be placed, the 
plan will rather tend to perpetuate than extirpate existing evils. The recur¬ 
rences of last year sufficiently prove the latter position. 

1 ). The corrupt and fraudulent conduct of the Curnums is well known ; and 
yet it is on the word of these people only, that the settlements have hitherto 
been grounded. It is true, sun eyors have been employed to check their ac¬ 
count s ; but it is equally true, that where they have proved false, in the propor¬ 
tion 
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lCh The plan is equally injurious to many of the Ryots; for as the Cur- 
nums’ accounts ot cultivation are ton frequently written from memory, instead 
ot on the spot, I have found, in numerous instances, many more cawnies en¬ 
tered than were actually cultivated, many as reaped that never were, many 
as nunjec that have turned out punjee, ami many totacal which have turned 
out nunjec. 


11. lhe*'!ehsildars, with their cutcherries, instead of being a check on the 
Curnums ; instead of being caused to make regular circuits of their villages, to 
excite the ltyots to extend their cultivation, to ascertain their circumstances, 
to alleviate them, to learn the resources of their disliiets and how they can 
best he improved ; instead of causing the Curiinms to accompany them on their 
village tour, and take the cultivation accounts on the spot, the correctness of 
which the Tehsildars would then have the best opportunity of ascertaining, by 
inquiry among the Ryots, or by ocular demonstration” if necessary, have 
hitherto been confined to the mere business of collection. 


12. lienee ari'-es that want of energy, that deplorable negligence, shameful 
ignorance, ynd in some cases, corruption, for which the geneiality of the Tch- 
sildars and other native servants are so remarkable in this soubali. I have met 
with very few who know any other village than their cusbali, who know any 
thing of the resources of their districts, or who can give a satisfactory answer 
to any question relative thereto. 

13. Till the survey and valuation of all the lands in the country are finished, 

» ■ * 

we must content ourselves with correcting the most prominent, evils, by such 
means as arc afforded us. 


14. The instructions lately sent to the Tehsildars have been framed with 
this view. They are thereby, you will perceive, strictly enjoined to do every 
thing I have remarked in the eleventh paragraph that they have hitherto neg¬ 
lected to do. They ought now, therefore, to be on a circuit, distributing tuc- 
cavy according to the wants of the Ryots, taking engagements from them to 
cultivate to the full extent of their means, and performing such other duties as 
are enjoined them ; before the huzzoor cutcherry proceeds on circuit, they are 
directed to make a second circuit, in order to see how far the Ryots have ful¬ 
filled their engagements. 

I.5. When they have thus prepared their accounts, I propose (ami wish you 
to do the same) to make a circuit of every talook under my immediate manage¬ 
ment, and conclude the settlement myself. I mean not to ground it on the 
village accounts only, however diligently they may have been superintended by 
the Tehsildars; but I mean to check them by the presence of every cultivator 
in the talook, who will b<‘ examined as to the quantity of land he lias agreed to 
take, ami who will be told at the time what he is to pay; therefore, if he has 
then any fair objections to make, they will be attended to, but not afterwards. 

16. Such is the present indolence, as well as ignorance of the generality of 
Tehsihlais, that I have little hope of their executing the orders sent them with 
any degree of vigour, unless tiiey are stimulated thereto by your presence in 
the talooks. I wish you, therefore, with that view, to make a tour of your dis¬ 
tricts without loss of lime; and when you have finished it, to report the pro¬ 
gress the Tehsildars are making, with any other remarks you may deem worthy 
of communicating. 

17. The plan of making a distinct settlement with every individual culti¬ 
vating land, appears, at first, a most arduous undertaking. It is so on its 
introduction; hut the benefits arising from it arc so numerous, that in the end 
you will rind it save much trouble. 1 speak of it from experience, having 
practised it for five years. 

18. It lends, more than any thing, to give the lesser Ryots a confidence in 
those who govern tlicin, and to render them independent of the Curnums ami 
heads of villages, at whose mercy they have hitherto lived. It gives them an 

< q G opportunity 
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opportunity of stating any injustice which may have been practised towards 
them by those people, cither in the classing or assessing their lands, the truth 
or otherwise of which can be ascertained immediately, by confronting the par¬ 
ties and examining the accounts. It gives the fairest opportunity of proving 
the zeal and other merits of the Tehsildars; and what is by no means the least 
material benclit, it gives us, as Collectors, a greater insight into the actual 
state of the country and circumstances of the inhabitants, than can be obtained 
in any other way. 

1‘). The lesser Ryot, by learning at the time what he is to pay-to Govern¬ 
ment, will soon learn to resist any extra demand made on him; and by know¬ 
ing that a settlement, will be made with him in the Collector’s presence, when 
be will have an opportunity of stating any fair objections thbreto, will enter on 
the labours of cultivation with a degree of confidence and pleasure, he has never 
vet experienced in this soubali. 

20. The frauds hitherto practised by the Curnums will be in a great degree 
prevented. They will, in the first place, be checked by the Tehsildar, who, 
if he does his duty (which it is our business to cause him to doj will be able to 
detect most abuses on the spot; but such as escape him will most probably be 
discovered by the Collector’s cutcherry, with the assistance of a few examiners, 
who should be sent to every suspected village. Persons discovered, in conse¬ 
quence, to have committed frauds, should meet with instantaneous punish¬ 
ment, which will tend, more than any thing, to prevent their repetition. 

v?I. Uy the cowie namah circulated through the country, the teerwa on all 
cultivated land, at present so highly assessed, will be reduced to a standard 
that will at least give the Ryot a trifling interest in the cultivation of it, though 
not so great a one as he ought to have. The terms, however, on which he 
will thereby be permitted to cultivate waste land, will render his interest, on 
the whole, better than it has ever yet been ; and will, I have no doubt, tend 
to cause a very considerable increase of cultivation in this at present desert 
country. 

22. The satisfaction this cowlc appears already to have afforded, satisfies me 
that the effects of it will he extremely beneficial to Government as well as its 
subjects. The latter, seeing our attention to their circumstances, and our wish 
to render the country prosperous, will have reason to rejoice in the change of 
government; and finding they can exist without it, will cease, in a great mea¬ 
sure, from resorting to those artifices lately practised by them. 

23. The cowie namah is meant for your general, rather than your particular 
guidance: many instances will probably occur, in which you may sec reason 
to deviate from it. In any trifling case, I beg you will exercise your own dis¬ 
cretion ; but I desire the general principles of it may not be materially altered 
without a reference to me. 

24. I n.M-t particularly exhort you to let moderation be your guide in the 
whole prog. - ss of your settlement. In a case of doubt, as to what ought to be 
a Ryot’s assessment, your deeisiou should incline, if any thing, in his favour. 
The numerous arguments to be urged in favour of a moderate assessment are, 
to my judgment, incontrovertible. The flourishing state of those lew' dis¬ 
tricts that are blessed with one sufficiently prove its benefits. 

25. The effects of our inclining to moderation will be beneficial to the cir¬ 
cumstances of the Ryot; and which arc beltci’, he will increase his cultivation, 
and thence the revenue of Government. There can never be any difficulty in 
drawing any exuberance of wealth from him, should he ever be so fortunate 
as to possess it; on the contrary, by being too bard on him, we may most ma¬ 
terially injure the resources of the country: by over-assessing him one year, 
we may prevent bis contributing to Government for many afterwards. How 
frequently this has been the case already in this soubali you must well know. 
Increase of revenue, from increase of cultivation, not from an enhanced 
assessment, and increase of happiness and prosperity to the inhabitants and 
the country, should go hand in hand. If the former is obtained by a sacrifice 
of the latter, we defeat our aim, and prove ourselves most unworthy labourers 
in the field we toil in. 


26. At 
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20. At the same time I wish you to incline to moderation, I cannot suffi-* 
ciently warn vou against the artifices practised to deceive us. I am satisfied 
that frauds will decrease as the circumstances of the people improve. But 
wherever they do happen, it will he our business to discover them; and not to 
punish the whole on account of the misconduct of a few. 

In concluding these remarks, I must remind you, that success depends 
more on our vigilant superintendance than any thing else. The most unexcep¬ 
tionable orders that can be framed will have little effect without it. The native 
officers inMiis soubah, in particular, cither cannot or will not act under them, 
with any degree of activity, unless they know they are diligently watched, and 
that their continuing to hold their situation depends on their success, and the 
consequent approbation of their superiors. Much is expected of us. The re¬ 
sult of our exertions will shew how far we are worthy of the trust reposed in us. 
The facility, or otherwise, with which we realize ‘our jummabundy, and the 
improvement, or otherwise, which at the same time lakes place in the revenues 
of the country, and its general prosperity, will prove with what degree of 
ability we have made it. 

T atn, &c. &c. 

(Signed) JOHN (1. RAVKNSIIAW, 

Collector. 


No. 0 .—-Report from the Principal Collector of the Ceded Districts to the Board 
of Revenue, on the Survey of that Country, dated the iittih of July IK07." 

Gentlemen : 

Par. 1. Tun survey of the Ceded Districts being now completed, it becomes 
my duty to report to the Board the manner in which it has been conducted ; 
the result of it, in exhibiting the extent and assessment of all the various de¬ 
scriptions of land in the country, whether cultivated or .waste; and the expense 
with which it has been attended, from its beginning to its conclusion. 

2. It was begun in June 1802, by four Gomastahs of my cutcherry, who 
were, at that time, the only persons in the Ceded Districts who understood 
land-measuring. It proceeded very slowly at first, from the want of hands ; 
but several of the inhabitants being instructed every month, the number of 
surveyors, by the end of the year, amounted to fifty, and was, in the course 
of the following one, augmented to a hundred. The surveyors were, at first, 
formed into parties of six, but afterwards of ten, to each of which a head sur¬ 
veyor or inspector was appointed. With the exception of hills ami rocks, all 
land, of whatever kind, was measured. All roads, sites of towns and villages, 
beds of tanks and rivers, wastes and jungles, were included in the survey. An¬ 
cient wastes were usually measured in extensive lots, to be subdivided hereafter 
as they may be occupied; but when it could be conveniently done, they were 
also frequently divided into fields of the ordinary size. As all fields that have 
ever been cultivated have names, they were distinguished in the survey regis¬ 
ters by these names, and also by a particular number affixed to each, in the 
order in which it was measured. The surveyors used every where the same 
standard measure, a chain of thirty-three feet, forty of which made an acre. 
They were paid by the acre, at such a rate as it was supposed would enable 
them, with diligence, to earn about six pagodas monthly. They were encou¬ 
raged to be expeditious, by the hope of gain j and deterred, at the same time, 
from being inaccurate through haste, by the fear of dismission ; for no false 
measurement beyond ten per cent, in dry land, and five per cent, in wet, 
whether proceeding from negligence, from haste or design, was ever excused; 
and the frequent instances of loss of employment on this account, that occurred 
during the early part of the survey, soon rendered the surveyors so cautions, 
that their measurement was afterwards in general sufficiently correct. The 
vacancies that were continually happening among them from dismission, and 
more frequently from sickness, were at all times easily filled up from among a 
number of persons who always attended them, with the view of being instructed 
and employed ; but these persons, on being appointed, were, in order to guard 

against 

* Extract Proceedings Board of Revenue at Fort St. George, 21th August IS 07 . 
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•against partiality, sent to the party of a head surveyor, different from that by 

Reports i>f Collie whom tliev had been reported as qualified. 

loffc. nil Survey* * * 

iu.,1 a. The head surveyors, or inspectors, examined the measurement of the 

v surveyors placed under their charge. They were paid by the month. To have 
paid them by the acre, would have defeated the end of their appointment, bv 
preventing them from examining, carefully and deliberately, the operations.of 
the under surveyors. But to guard against remissness, and to leave them at 
the same time sufficient leisure lor investigation, they were required to mea¬ 
sure monthly one-tenth of the quantity of land fixed for a surveyor. They 
were not permitted to make this measurement all at once, in the course of a 
few days ; but were obliged to make it gradually and uniformly, throughout the 
month, hv taking a few fields everyday. The whole of the inspectors were fre¬ 
quently removed ftom one party to another, because by remaining too long 
with one party, they weie apt to entertain partialities and enmities, and to pass 
over the false measurement of some surveyors, while they exaggerated the 
trifling errors of others; and for these causes, many inspectors were at. different 
times dismissed. Both inspectors and surveyors were at first allowed a share 
of the produce of all extra collections and unauthorized enams which they 
brought to light.; hut as they often earned more in this way than by the sur¬ 
vey, and with less labour, it was soon found that the survey was Impeded by 
these investigations, and it therefore became necessary to confine them to the 
single object of measuring the land. 

4. The surveyors were followed by assessors, two of whom were allotted for* 
the assessment of the laud measured by each party of ten surveyors. The as¬ 
sessor, ou arriving in a village, went over the land with the Potail, Curnum, 
and |{\ots, and arranged it in different classes, according to its quality. In 
all villages, the land, both wet and dry, had from ancient custom been divided 
into first, second, and third sorts, agreeably to their supposed respective pro¬ 
vince; out these divisions not being sufficiently minute for a permanent assess¬ 
ment, tiie classes of wet. land in a village were often increased to five or six, 
and those of dry to eight or ten. The classification was made rather by the 
Potail, C’urnmn, and Hvots than by the assessor; for he adopted their opinion, 
unless he saw evident cause to believe that it was wrong, when a reference was 
made to the head Ryots of any of the neighbouring villages, who fixed the elass 
to which the land in dispute should belong. The quality of the land, where all 
other circumstances were equal, determined its class ; but allowance was made 
for distance from the village, and every other incident by which the expense of 
cultivation was augmented. The Ryots were directed to be careful in classing 
the laud, as the whole of any one class would be assessed at. the same rate ; but 
they were not told what that rate would be, because it. was appieliended they 
would be induced, by such information, to cuter a great ileal of the better sort 
of land in the inferior classes. It was discovered, however, after a trial of a 
few months, that by following ibis mode, the Potails and Ryots, not seeing 
immediately the effects oi classification, were not sufficiently impressed with its 
importance, and sometimes by entering too much land in the higher classes, 
and sometimes in the lower, the assessment of some villages became more than 
they could possibly pay, and that of others much Jess than they had ever paid 
before. To obviate this mischief, the lands weie both classed and assessed at 
the same lime, by which means the Hvots, perceiving at once the effect of 
classification in taising or lowering their own individual rents, felt the necessity 
of making it with care. After this principle was adopted, Ihc classification 
was in general sufficiently accurate; except that, in some instances, the lands of 
Potails, Curnums, and a few head liyols, were inserted in too low a class. 
These irregularities, however, were usually corrected, either oil the spot by 
the assessor, with the advice of the Ryots of the adjacent villages, or after¬ 
wards, by persons appointed to revise his assessment. 

5. As the assessors did not always rectify fraudulent classification, but some- 
times remaiued ignorant of it from negligence, or connived at it from bribery, 
and as it was impossible to ensure from so many individuals a punctual observ¬ 
ance of the same method of proceeding, it was thought advisable, for the 
sake of preserving uniformity atid of checking abuses, to appoint five head 
assessors selected from the most intelligent of the ordinary assessors. Each 

head 
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head assessor had lour ordinary ones under him ; his business was to review their 
classification and assessment, and to correct them when wrong. lie looked 
particulaily to the classification of the lands of such persons as he suspected 
might have been favoured by the assessors; and where he was convinced, both 
fiom his own opinion and that of the principal Ryots of the neighbourin'' vil¬ 
lages, that partiality had been shewn, he transferred such lands to hWier 
>sl4sses ; and in the same manner, when he found that the lands of any Ryots 
were classed too high, he removed them to their proper classes. If he saw no 
occasion for changing land from one class to another, he examined whether 
whole classes were not assessed too high or low, and raised or depressed them 
to different rates, wherever it appeared that an alteration was necessary; but he 
was not permitted to make any alterations in the accounts of the ordinary as¬ 
sessor. Such alterations as he thought requisite were entered into those 
accounts, in columns left for that purpose; so that when the settlement came 
to be finally made in the Collector’s cutcherry, all alterations might be seen, 
and the reasons examined upon which they were grounded. As an interval of 
one or two months usually elapsed between the investigation of the ordinary 
assessor and that of the head one, there was full time for every Ryot to ascer¬ 
tain whether his own land was properly classed: and if he thought that it was 
not, he had an opportunity of stating his objections to him on his arrival in the 
village; and*as the Ryots of all the neighbouring villages were assembled, the 
head assessor, by means of arbitrators from among them, easily detei mined all 
complaints of this nature. 


Ri'pmts of Colli'c- 
/ors, on Suncjs 
and Assessmi'iiis. 


■ 6. If entire dependence coiild have been placed on the judgment and impar¬ 
tiality of the head assessors, nothing more would have been required in fixii.g 
the assessment than to have adopted their estimates; but as these estimate» 
were sometimes incorrect, and as they would have been still more so, had the 
assessors been relieved from the fear of a future examination, the whole of 
the classification and assessment underwent a complete investigation in the 
Collector’s cutcherry. On this occasion, all the l*otaiis, Curnums, and prin¬ 
cipal Ryots of every village in the district to he settled, were assembled at the 
cutcherry. The business was begun by fixing the sum which was to be the 
total revenue of the district. This was usually effected by the Collector in a 
few days, by comparing the collections under the native princes, under the 
Company's Government from its commencement, the estimates of the ordinary 
and head assessors, and the opinions of the most intelligent natives; and after 
a due consideration of the whole, adopting such a sum as it was thought would 
be the fair assessment of the district, in its present state, or what the inha¬ 
bitants, in similar circumstances under a native government, would him* 
regarded as somewhat below the usual standard. The amount fixed by the 
Collector was usually from five to fifteen per cent, lower than the estimates of 
the assessors; for it is the nature of assessment, proceeding from single fields 
to whole districts, aiul taking each field at its supposed average pi educe, to 
make the aggregate sum greater than what can be easily realized. After fixing 
a certain sum for the districts, it next remained to determine what share of 
this sum was to be imposed on each village, llad the detailed assessment 
been perfectly correct, it. might have been done at once, by an uniform remis¬ 
sion of five or ten per cent, to every field; but as this was always objected to 
by many of the inhabitants, who thought their lands were not so favourably 
assessed as those of their neighbours, either in the same or other villages, it 
therefore became necessary to examine again the assessment of every village. 
Such.villages as claimed more than the average remission, were investigated by 
the principal ltyots of other villages ; and each claim wasifdmitted either fully, 
or with such modification as both parties agreed upon. The extra remission 
thus granted to one set of villages was to be deducted from another; and it 
was effected in the same manner, by employing the Ryots of other villages. 
After settling what proportion of the whole remission was to be allowed to 
each village, it still was necessary to ascertain whether, or not, any alteration 
was requisite in the classification of lands. In some villages, where none 
appeared to be necessary, and where no objections were made, the classification 
of the head assessor was confirmed, and the rent of each class, and conse¬ 
quently of each field, determined at once, by lowering their assessment by the 
rate of remission granted to the village. In those villages where complaints 
were made of the classification, the objections were examined ; an 1 if they were 

Q 11 allowed 
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Reports of Coliec- allowed to be just by Ryots not interested in the matter, the necessary altera- 
*nd A*”* Hmeutc ^ ons wer © made. Complaints of whole classes being rated too high or too 
i cssnu.ii s. j ow ^ were much more frequent than those of particular fields being entered in 
a wrong class; because each Ryot,, knowing the produce of his own and his 
neighbours' lands, took care to sec, where their qualities w*crc equal, that his 
own were not placed in a higher class by the assessors ; but he was not so 
anxious about the rate at which the class was assessed, as he considered, tljiat 
whatever it was, it would be as favourable to him as to others. Where some 
classes were rated too nigh or too low', it was usually owing to the Potail and 
Curnum of the village contriving to make the assessor under-rate the class which 
contained most of their own land, and over-rate some other one, composed 
principally of the land of the inferior Ryots. But as the Collector’s cutcherry 
always inquired minutely into the assessment of the lands of the leading men 
in each village, and as the whole district was present at the discussion, and 
every man ready to prevent another from obtaining an advantage in which he 
did not himself share, no fraudulent assessment of any consequence could 
possibly be concealed. 

7. The clasdfication and assessment of the land having undergone three 
several investigations, by the assessor, head assessor, anil Collector's cut- 
cherry, ami all objections having been heard, and admitted when well founded, 
nothiug remained but to ascertain and register the rent of every*field. This 
was an easy operation ; lor as each class of land bail been already rated ac¬ 
cording to ,ls quality, it was only to calculate the number of acres in the field 
by two, three, or four fanuim, as the rate of the class m.gln happen to be, to 
which it belonged. As this was a mere arithmetical process, it was performed 
by persons hired for the purpose, who were paid at the rale of one and a half 
cantary fanams fora hundred fields. They woie superintended by two Go- 
liiastabs from the cutcherrv ; and when they had made out two copies of the 
register of fi Ids, one for the Collector and the other for the Tehsildar, the 
survev of tin* di>tiiet was closed tin the time. It still, however, remained to 
ascertain by experiment, whether tlu- assessment might not be too high in some 
cases. I 1 the course of collect iuj; the first yeai’s survey rent, a list was made 
of such fields as were asserted by the cultivators to be over-rated. Their rent 
was, at the end of one year, again c-omuiied 111 the presence of the principal 
inhabitants, and either lowered or confirmed, as ci'cninstances appeared to 
require' Tins was the last operation of the survey; and it usually occasioned 
a reduction of from one-half, to one and a half per cent, on the assessment. 
The equivalent might easily have been made up from lands which had been 
under-rated, for the assessment was as often below as above the proper point; 
but it was thought better, in this case, to make no alterations, lest it should 
weaken the confidence with which it was wished to impress tlu* inhabitants in. 
the permanency of the survey rent. The final correction above-mentioned has 
been made in all the districts which were settled by the survey rent in 1215 ; 
but in those districts where the survey Tent was not establishe i till ;2I(>, and 
in those where it will not be introduced till 1217, the correction cannot be 
effected until 1217 in the one case, or until 1218 in the other. It will occasion 
a decrease of about 10,000 pagodas in the total assessment of' the land inserted 
in the statement. The mode of measuring and assessing the land has been 
explained at so much length, that it can hardly be necessary to say more upon 
the subject; but should any further information be required, it will be more 
easily gathered from the accompanying copies (Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4) of instructions 

to surveyors and assessors, than from any description whatever. 

• 

8. The accompanying statement, No. 5,* contains an abstract of every thing 
that seems to be necessary in an agricultural survey. It shows the population, 
the number of cattle and sheep, and the extent and value of all land, cultivated 
and w r astc, and though unavoidably somewhat long, it is so plain that it may be 
easily understood from the slightest inspection; and I shall, therefore, have oc¬ 
casion to make only a few remarks upon the principal heads. 

11. When I transmitted to the Board, on the 24th August 1802, an abstract 
of the population of the country, I was convinced that it was greatly under¬ 
rated : but I took no immediate measures to ascertain the fact; because I was 

aware 


* The papers Nos. 5 to 8, above referred to, are not inserted, as they consist of voluminous tables 
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aware that the inhabitants, at that time, would have suspected that the inquiry Reports o( Collet- 
was instituted merely with the view of introducing a general capitation tax, anil* ?" Sum 'y* 
would have endeavoured, as much as possible, to suppress inhumation. But as 
I knew that whatever apprehensions they might. formerly have enteitaiued on 
this point had been dispelled by the abolition of many old taxes union the last 
four or five years, and by the limitation of the hind-rent by the siu\ev, I 
«4^ought the conclusion of the survey a proper time for obtaining a more ac¬ 
curate account of the population than had hitherto been done. Instructions 
were therefore circulated in August, last, to make out new returns of tin- num¬ 
ber of inhabitants in every village, founded, as far as it might be practii able, 
upon .actual muster, except in the case of those casts who seclude then women 
from public view The returns were prepared by the Cu. minis of the diif. ient 
villages, assisted by the Entails, from muster w here that mode ulil lie adopted ; 
and where it could not, as among Mussulmcn, as well as seteral easts of Hin¬ 
doos, from the information of the heads of families or of their neighbours. The 
paper. No. 7. has been drawn up from these returns, and probably exhibits as 
accurate a statement of the population of an extensive province, as can m gene¬ 
ral he procured in any other part of the world. The total nnmlu-i of inha¬ 
bitants is 1,9I7.37*>. which is 089,'‘203 more than the return of 1SO-2. A part 
of this excess, perhaps one-fourth, arises from the increase of’population during 
a period of five years of tranquillity, a small part is also owing to tiie return of 
inhabitants who had emigiated under the Nizam’s government ; hut the re¬ 
main er must he attributed to the falsify of the former returns. Tlicie is every 
reas > 1 so believe that the total is rather below than above the actual popula¬ 
tion, -nr the number of females ought to be greater. It is, according to the 
statement, one-tenth le.-s than that of males: but if the same propounds exist 
hete .is in Europe, the difference cannot he more than one in a hun.iicd ; and 
the whole number of inhabitants would, upon this principle, he ‘2,01 l-.'-'Jlk It 
should, however, he observed, that it is a general opinion among the inhabitants, 
that the number ol males is actually one-tenth greater than that of the h males. 

T was at first inclined to believe, that the difference might have arisen f.oiii the. 
seclusion of females ; but it is not pui Ocularly great among those easts who 
follow tliis-praetiee, but extends to every cast and every district I examined 
the details of several villages in different parts of the country, and thoii.-h 111 one 
village the lem.iles were more numerous than the males, and in a few others 
nearly equal in number to them, yet the average result was the same as in whole 
districts. The coincidence of so many unconnected accounts is certainly a 
strong argument in favour of the popular notion, of males being one-tenth more 
numerous than females. 


10. Accounts were also taken, in the course of the last fiisily, of the number 
of cattle and sheep in the country : but they cannot be expected to be so ac¬ 
curate as those ol the population ; not only because the owners are averse to 
giving true reports, but because herds and flocks move frequently from one part 
of the country to another for the sake of pasture, and many herds are almost 
w'ild, and their numbers must therefore be taken upon the won! of their 
keepers. Alter making allowance, however, for these obstacles, the actual 
does not, 1 imagine, exceed the estimated numbers of cattle and sheep above 
one-tenth, or at most one-eighth. The number of black cattle is 1,198,018; 
and that of buffdoes, KXMJriO : although a considerable portion of both perished 
during the severe droughts of 152T2 and l‘J13, the stock of both has increased 
within the last five years. 

11. The number of sheep, according to the returns, is 1 , 147.4-92, and ol 
goats 094,088. The actual number of both is probably one-eighth more ; be¬ 
cause from their being kept chiefly in the fields or jungle, and from the owners 
having a superstitious prejudice against their being counted by others, or even 
by themselves, it is more difficult to obtain a correct statement of sheep and 
goats than of black cattle and buffaloes. 

152. The quantity of siikarland in cultivation, according to the survey, is 
• 8,5203,859 acres; of which the assessment or fixed rent is Star Pagodas 
17.08,115; and the quit and extra rent Star Pagodas 1,44,840; in all. Star 
Pagodas 18,5:2,955. (No. 5.) The cultivation in the statement is not that of 
* anv one year, but of several. That of each district is entered for the year in 

which 
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Reports of Coilei- which its survey was made, from 1213 to 1216; but as the best cultivated dis- 
ancl'As^essrnents 8 ' tr ' ots wore first surveyed, and afterwards those in which the greatest increase 
--—- lias taken place, the total may be considered as the average cultivation of ordi¬ 
nary years. It is exceeded only by the cultivation of fusily 1215. The various 
products from which the land-rent is drawn, and the proportions of each, are 
shown in the statement No. 8. It was made out in 1211, since which period 
the proportions of some of the more valuable articles, as indigo and sugar, have, 
greatly augmented. Indigo, to the value of Star Pagodas 1,05,000, paid duty'in 
1215 ; and it is supposed that the export to the Carnatic, for which no duty 
was paid, was equal to Star Pagodas 20,000. The quantity would*have been 
nearly doubled in 1216, had not the crops been destroyed by the drought. 
The coarse sugar, or jaggery, manufactured in 1216, was double the quantity 
of any preceding year. The increase of these articles is occasioned by the ad¬ 
dition of an extra land-rent, amounting to twice or three times the ordinary 
rate to which all land employed in their culture was subjected ; and this in¬ 
crease is likely to go on progressively, as the demand for them is great. Cotton, 
one of the chief products of the Ceded Districts, has not increased in a similar 
degree, because the demand for it is not greater than usual, and because, from 
its being a common article of cultivation, and never having paid more than the 
ordinary land-rent, it has obtained no advantage from the equalization of rent 
by the survey. Its estimated produce in fusily 1215 is shown in the statement 
No. 9, which was last year transmitted to the Board of Trade. This produce 
is not iikely to increase in a greater rate than the general cultivation of the 
country, because cotton is hardly more profitable than grain to the Ryots. But 
should any considerable supply be required for the Company's investment, the 
rise in the price which must in consequence take place, will occasion a greater 
quantity to be grown upon the land now occupied. The augmentation, how¬ 
ever, will not be so great as might be expected ; because it will be limited by 
the more substantial Ryots being unable to raise cotton without a succession of 
other crops, and from the poorer Ryots seldom being able to raise it at all. 
This docs not proceed from any particular difficulty or expense attending the 
cultivation, but from the necessity of raising, in the first place, grain for them¬ 
selves and straw for their cattle; and from their rarely, after providing these 
articles, having the means of raising anything else, so that not one-fifth of the 
cotton land now in cultivation is employed in rearing that article. 

IS. The waste land is the great source from which an additional supply of 
cotton may be obtained; but this can only be effected by lowering tne pre¬ 
sent assessment. A reduction of twenty-five per cent, would, in the course of 
ten or fifteen years, bring into cultivation from a million to a million and a 
quarter of acres; and cotton could be grown to any extent that could possibly 
be required. The price would rise at first, by the purchase for the investment; 
but it would fall again to the ordinary standard, whenever the increased pro¬ 
duce bore the same proportion to the increased demand as the present pro¬ 
duce to the present demand. The time which might be required for the price 
to fall, would depend upon the quantity of cotton which might be wanted for 
the investment; but it could hardly exceed eight or ten years, because more 
additional cotton might be raised within that period than the investment could 
demand. The waste which has been in cultivation within the last twenty 
years amounts to 2,133,363 acres; and that which has either not been culti¬ 
vated within that time, or never, amounts to 4,123,653 acres ; making in all 
above six millions of acres, of which about one-sixth is fit for cotton. 

14. The total enaum land in the Ceded Districts contains 2,599,747 acres, 
of which the estimated rent is Star Pagodas 12,35,458 : about six-tenths of the 
whole is waste. The land held by Bramins, under the denomination of dhir- 
madev (statement No. 6), is chiefly cultivated by Ryots, who seldom pay the 
Enauindar more than a fourth or fifth of the rent. In many villages these 
cnaums arc divided among the Ryots, who allow the Enaumdar only a small 
quit rent, and regard the rest as their own, from long possession. The cnaums 
ofPotailsand Curnums amount to 64,701,138 acres, of which the estimated 
rent is Star Pagodas 3,02,587- 21. 33: about four-fifths of the whole are culti¬ 
vated. These cnaums are in many villages thirty or forty per cent, of the reve¬ 
nue, but in others not more than two or three per cent. In general, all above 
five per cent, may be regarded as unauthorized. The frequent changes of 

government, 
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government, and the loss, or rather concealment of accounts, have during a lon iT Report* of Collcc 
course of years facilitated the fraudulent extension of these cnautns, at the ex- " 
pense of the sirkar lands. Many additions have, in this manner, been made to 
them under the Company’s Government; and even at the moment of the sur¬ 
vey, as it was feared that no opportunity might afterwards oiler lor such prac¬ 
tices. In some cases, a portion of these extra enaums arises from grants for 
bin) ding small forts or digging wells for public use ; in others, they pay a quit- 
rein* but they ought all to be examined hereafter, and be subjected, where ex¬ 
cessive, to resumption or assessment. The whole of the sirkar and euaum land 
capable of cultivation amounts to 12,0(56,923 acres, of which the rent, as fixed 
-by the survey, is Star Pagodas 39,5 +,417. 


15. The last description of land in the statement is what is called purram- 
poke. It comprehends all land that is utterly unproductive ; sites of towns and 
villages; beds of rivers; and in some cases of tanks, roads, and extensive 
tracts of r« cky and stoney ground where no plough can ever go. 


16. I reckoned, at the commencement of the survey, that it might be finished 
in four yearsp amt that the expense would be about four per cent, of the reve¬ 
nue of one year. The average revenue has been about sixteen lacks of pago¬ 
das, which at four percent, gives Of,000 pagodas. But Ihe survey has already 
cost 80,000 pagodas, and will cost about 3,000 more. This increase is occa¬ 
sioned by its *having occupied nearly five years instead of four, owing to my 
attention having been partly diverted from it to the business of supplies, while 
the army was in the field, and to its having been necessary to survey, a second 
time, a great part of the lands o*n the banks of rivers, in order to ascertain how 
much of them had been carried away by the inundation in October 1801. 


Anantpoor, 
26th July, 1807. 


I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient and humble servant, 

(Signed) TUOS. MUNRO, 

Principal Collector. 


(No. 1.)— Instructions to Surveyors. 

1. All your measurements, of every description of land, wet and dry, are to Enclosure, 
be made w ith a chain of thirty three feet. 

2. Your accounts are to be kept in acres, goontas, and anas. One square 
chain is one goonta, and forty such goontas are one acre. 

3. When you arrive in a village, you will, previously to beginning the mea¬ 
surement, take a mucliulka from the Potail and Curnum, according to the form 
which has been delivered to you.—N. B. This form states, that the Curnum’s 
account of circar and euaum land, house and shop tax, and every article of re¬ 
venue, is true ; and that if it is found to be false in any point he will forfeit his 

office. 

4. The Curnum and Potail of the village must attend you during the mea¬ 
surement ; and you must give timely notice to the Ryots, in order that they 
may be present at the measurement of their own fields. 

5. In measuring a village, you will begin at one side, and proceed regularly 
on, marking the field first measured No 1, the next No. 2, &c. These numbers 
will serve to distinguish fields, when there are several of the same name in one 
village.’ After measuring the dry, you will measure the wet land, and number 
the fields in the same manner, beginning again at No. 1, 2, &e. ; and the same 
rule must be observed with respect to baghayet or garden land. 

6. The name of every field must be entered in your accounts. Where fields, 
whether cultivated, uncultivated, or waste, have a name, you will insert that 
name; where they have none, you will, in concert with the 1 otail ami Curnum, 
give them one. 

7. In the account of the measurement of every field, whether wet or dry, 
you will always specify the names and numbers of the fields by which it is 

k° unded - a T 8. In 
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Reports of Collcc- 8. In dividing fields of red land, you will mark the division by a bank, of 
tors, on Surveys car ^[, or stones: but in black land you will always mark the division by setting 
and Assessments. ^ boundary-stems; b cause the polli, or bank of earth, would injure the black 
land, by over-running it with long rooted grass. 

{). You will pay the hire of the coolies employed in marking boundaries, 

either bv stones or banks of earth. 

•» 

10. If a field, not being larger than may be cultivated by one plough,'is 
ploughed in part only, and the rest waste, you will not divide it, but measure it 
as one field. 

«» 

11. If a field is too large to be cultivated by one plough, you will divide it 
into two or three fields, as may be necessary. As the extent of land cultivable 
by one plough'depends upon the nature of the soil, you will be guided by the 
custom of the village, atnl the opinion of the Potaii, C’lirnum, and principal 
Iiyots, in regulating the size of fields. As the subdivision of a large cultivated 
field is ordered to be made solely upon the supposition, that if thrown up by the 
present occupant it may he left waste, from there being few Ryots in the village 
who have the means of cultivating it; yet if, from the state of agriculture in 
the village, there is no danger of its being left uncultivated, it. will not be neces¬ 
sary to divide it, even though it should be too large for one plough. 

12. In the measurement of dry land, you will class black 'and red land 
separately. 

1;». If a quarter onlv of a field is cultivated, enter the whole field as waste. 
If half only is cultivated, enter half as cultivated and halfas waste ; and if three- 
quarters are cultivated and one quarter waste, enter the whole as cult h aled. 

I k In measuring uncultivated land, you will divide it according to the old 
marks or bounds : should you meet with waste (anadi) having no such marks, 
you will direct them to be made. You will class uncultivated lands into fallow 
of one, two, three, four, and five years; waste from five to ten, ten to fifteen, 
and fifteen to twenty years ; and anadi, or waste, which lias cither never been 
cultivated, or not been cultivated within twenty years. It is only when waste 
is divided into fields, or found in small pieces, that it is to be measured by 
separate fields ; when lying in large undistinguished tracts, it is to be measured, 
in the gross: but whether found in small fields, or in extensive commons, it is 
to be named and numbered. If, after measuiing twenty cultivated fields, 
numbered 1. 2, 3, to 20, a piece of waste follows, it will be numbered 21, and 
the cultivated field which comes after it 22, and so on, as often as waste 
intervenes; but as the largest piece of waste is usually surveyed after all the 
rest of the village is finished, it will, of course, be the last number Suppose 
that this number is 50, then, if at any future period it should, from the exten¬ 
sion of cultivation, become necessary to divide it into fields, these fields will be 
numbered in succession. No. 51, 52, &c. But this cannot be done in the case 
of the waste No. 21, because it is already followed by No. 22 ; when, therefore, 
No. 21 comes to be divided into fields, these new fields must be numbered No. 

1 iu 21, 2 in 21, &c. 

15. When a field contains a ’few tamarind, kikar, or other productive trees, 
you will make no deduction for the land under their shade, because the Ryot 
derives a profit from them; but where there is a bher-tree, or several other 
unproductive trees together, forming a shade, you will measure the laud occu¬ 
pied by it, and deduct it from the field. 

16. In measuring purrimpoke, or land that cannot be cultivated, you will 
specify the extent of forts, of pettahs, of open villages, of the court-yards of 
houses, with the number and kinds of trees in such yards ; of the banks of 
tanks, rivers, nullahs, ravines, hillocks, roads, kullar or barrel) land, wells, salt- 
mounds, and of topes ; stating the numbers and species of trees. You will 
also specify the purrimpoke iu the fields of Ryots, and deduct it from their 
lands. 

17- In tarbunds, or palmirah topes, you will insert the number of trees, and 
class them into male and cmale, young, productive, and old or past bearing. 

You 
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by different Ryots. tor«, on Surveys 

, and Assessments 

18. You are not to measure hills or beds of rivers. 

19. Yon will consider as garden or baghayet, all lauds, in whatever manner 
they may be watered, that do not yield rice but produce raggy, jeware, to¬ 
bacco, red pepper, &c. and you will enter as garden so much land only as can 

"be watered. 


20. In measuring wet land, you will specify whether it is watered by large 
tanks, by, great nullahs, such as those of the Toombaddea and Peuuali, by 
Jkumpli, or draw-wells, or by kushems or nullahs, proceeding from springs. 


21. You will enter as wet land all gardens having a constant supply of water, 
and coiitaming cocoa-nut and other fruit-trees. You will specify the cpiantity of 
waste laud between the rows of trees of land cultivated, where the trees are thinly 
ttered, and ol cultivated land where there are no trees. You will note the 


luihtar of plants of young trees, of productive, and of old or unproductive trees, 
and s|***uiy whether they ure cocoa-nut, soopari, tamarind, jainoou, lime or 
orange, kc. You will also enter as wet land, plantations of hotel and sugar¬ 
cane ; and likewise land producing tobacco and red pepper, &c. provided there 
is water enough for rice. 


°'2. In wells and river ktuuplis, where there is a constant supply of water, 
and where the land, having formerly produced rice, is now, from some cause or 
other, cultivated with dry grain, you will enter as wet land. All that land which 
is marked out as atciskutt, or rice-fields, and which can be watered; but if, 
Jj-i.'tn 1 lie scarcity of water, such land is, in particular years only, cultivated as 
wet, \ on will measure it as dry. 

23. When fields of garden or wet land are too large, they must be subdivided 
in the .*anu* manner as those of dry. 

21. You will measure the beds of tanks, and class the lands included in them 
according to the nature of the soil. 

25. You are to enter as cultivated land, the cultivation of the last fusily 
only ; that is to say, of the year previous to that in which the survey takes 
place ; for if lands cultivated in former years but waste last year, or cultivated 
in the last but not in the present year, are entered in the survey cultivation, 
the account will not exhibit a true statement of the cultivation of any one year. 

26. You are to measure only such lands as are allotted to you. If you mea¬ 
sure the lands of another surveyor, you will not be paid for them, but fined. 

27. When boundaries arc disputed, if the lands in dispute are cultivated, 
and have been annexed to one village since the year Keluli, or the establish¬ 
ment of theahkain namuli, enter them in that village ; if the lands are anadi, 
or old waste, enter them in the village which agrees to walk along the boun¬ 
dary. 

28. To prevent the survey from being retarded by indolence, yon must mea¬ 
sure daily, whether cirkar or cuam land, as follows: 

Dry: If cultivated... 5,000 goon tahs or chains. 

* * <1 • • 1 . • 1 • 


If sayer buujer, or uncultivated land 



divided into fields ... 

6,500...., 


If anad bunjer, or undivided waste 
or common. 

25,000. 

1 • • • adO* 

If cultivated... 

1,500...., 


If uncultivated .. 

2,500. 

....do. 


29. You will receive at the above rates six pagodas monthly ; but your pay- 
being regulated by your measurement, will be increased or diminished, in the 
proportion that your measurement, during the month, may be greater or less 
than the quantity prescribed. In order to ascertain the amount of your pay, 
you will send an abstract of your measurement monthly, through the examiner, 
to the treasury, in the following form : 


Cultivated 
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Cultivated ...< 

Dry : 

f cirkar 
(enam 

Goontas. 
90,000 or 
5,000 ... 

Acres. 

2,250 

125 




95,000 ... 

2,375 


Uncultivated.. < 

f cirkar .... 

lenam . 


lisx 

125 


50,.500 ... 1,262X 


Waste cirkar . 75,000 ... 1,875 


Total acres dry 


5,512f 


Cultivated ... 


Wet : 

/cirkar . 4,500 ... 112A 

cnam . 750 ... 18| 

5,250 ... 131£ 


t 


Uncultivated.. 


{ cirkar. 2,000 ... 

cnam . 500 ... 


50 

12X 


2,500 021- 

Total wet acres ..;. 198$ 

Grand total.Acres 5,706$ 


30. In your abstract, it is not necessary to particularize the dates of mea¬ 
surement ; the name of the month only is wanted. 

31. As the chain is frequently broken, and some of its links lost, you will 
compare it, from time to time, with the standard which you have received for 
that purpose. 

32. If, on trial by the examiner, your measurement is found to be false, 
you will be dismissed, if it has proceeded from negligence : and punished, if 
from design. 

S3. You will inquire into unauthorized new enaums and concealed lands. If 
you discover any not entered in the accounts of the Curnum, you will receive, 
on proof one-half the amount j and the person through whose information you 
make the discovery, one-quarter of your half. 

34. You will be allowed two chain-bearers, and one-quarter of a canteray 
fanam for each, daily. You will pay them, and also the cooleys employed in 
making the boundary marks, daily, in presence of the Potail and Curnum, and 
take their receipts. 

35. You will receive half a pagoda monthly for oil and stationary. 

36. You will let the Curnums enter the account of the measurement, and 
you will compare your abstract with theirs, daily. 

37. You will deliver both your rough and fair accounts of measurement to 
the examiner. 

38. You will pay the bazar price for all articles received in the villages. If 
you do not pay, or if you receive batta, you will be dismissed. 

(Signed) THOMAS MUNRO, 

Principal Collector 


Enclosure. (No. 2 .)—Instructions to Azmayesh Gomastahs , or Examiners of the Survey. 

1. As you are appointed to the superintendence of a party of ten surveyors, 
you will regulate their survey as follows: 


2. When 
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'■ W * icn a village has eight or ten large miijerahs, you will send two stir- Reports of Collw. 
wyors to each j but.il the mujerahs are small, on I v one." tor<, on Surveys 

.... , * ami Assessments. 

M. \Vlien there is a large mouzah, ’without anv mujerah, you will mark out 
by flags the portions to he surveyed by each surveyor ; and* let them compare 
their account of boundaries with each other, so as to prevent anv land from 
being omitted in their respective limits. 

4. When a mouzah is small, and you think that the survey will be accele¬ 
rated by employing only a part of the surveyors in it, and sending the rest to 
another mouzah, you will do so. 

If the mujerahs of a mouzah have old boundaries, vou w ill adopt them ; 
if they have no visible boundaries, you will set up stones in order to distin- 
*«gnish them. 

C^^ou will take care that no land is omitted between ihc respective limits 
of yoiir&wn surveyors, or between their limits and those of other parties of 
surveyors. 


7 . You will lake the rough accounts (the kham chitah or.) from the 

surveyors, and make by them all your comparisons of measurement. 

8 . In your examinations of measurement, you will attend particularly to the 
fields of Potails, Curnums, and khoobash inhabitants. 

0 . You will examine by rc-measurement daily, as follow s : 

Dry ..... 500 goontahs or chains. 

Or wet . 150.do. 

and transmit the account of the examination in the following form : 

No. 1 . Margoza-tree field of Rungali 
ltcddy, cirkar land, to the north of 
Goiud Gaurus yetmannee field, mea¬ 
sured by Hhuni Row.. 4 acres 184 goontahs ; 

viz. East to west.*. Unchains 

North to south. 15 ’ chains. 


Total 

Azmayosh or trial. 

viz. East to west.. 

North to south... 


17Si.or 4. 18$ 

. .5. 1 chain; 

12 chains. 

1 (>* 


Total. 201 .or 5. I 

10. You will transmit vour trials, with the rough accounts, to the cutchcrry, 
and give the fair ones to the accountants (Awurdah nowis.) 

11 . In examining the measurement, if the excess of the land on trial is above 
twelve and a half per cent, in dry, or ten per cent, in wet, you will add the 
difference to the field. If the deficiency is more than ten per ceyt. in dry, or 
five per cent, in wet, you will deduct it. 

12 . If in any village you find the measurement of the whole, or the greater 
part -of the fields incorrect, and that a new survey is required, you will state 
the circumstance, and obtain leave before you begin. 

18. If any Ryot complains that the measurement of his field is not fair, you 
will measure it again. 

14. You will inquire into new unauthorized cnaums, extra collections, land, 
and articles of the village taxes suppressed in the accounts ; of’all such disco¬ 
veries you will receive one-half as a reward, and one-quarter of your hall will 
.be paid to the person from whom you may have received your information. 

15. As the chains are frequently broken, you will compare them occasionally 
with the standard measure. 

10. You will get two chain-bearers from the Tottics or Tallarics of the village. 
You will pay them onc-quartcr of a cantaray funam each daily, in the presence 
1 J 9. K of 
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Hcportsof C'oJk'c* of the I’otail ami Curnutn, and take their receipt; and you will send a state- 
ami’Assi-swunt! 8 mcrjt ^ ,c cx l )cns e with your monthly account. 

17- You will divide all the villages that fall to your share according to the 
number of surveyors. Write the different shares on an equal number of papers, 
and let the surveyors draw lots, and measure the villages which their respective 
lots contain. 

18. Your party is to measure only such villages as may be allotted to it. If 
in the hope of getting more pay from black land, your surveyors measure the 
land allotted to another party, they will receive no pay from them, and be 
fined. 

ID. After finishing the measurement of the villages allotted to your party in 
any district, if there is any party which has not begun its measurement in that * 
district, you will measure its villages ; but if" there is no party which has fiot 
commenced, you will proceed to the next district. # 

20. You are not to measure in four or five days the number of acres pre¬ 
scribed to you for the month, but to measure daily, except on those days when 
you arc on your way to another district. The measurement may be more in 
some days and less in others ; but the prescribed quantity for the month must 
be completed. 

21. You are not to try the measurement of a part of the surveyors in one 
month, and that, of the rest in another ; but you are, in <.ach month, to try the 
measurement of all the surveyors. 

22. V i arc not to remain behind the surveyors; because, unless you are 
with them, you cannot compare with them the false rneasurem: nt which you 
may discover. If you are not always in the same dist! ict with them, you will 
be dismissed. 

23. With your monthly abstracts you will send a list of t.hc surveyors and 
peons present and absent. You will give your rough accounts of measurement 
examined to the Amuildar, who will forward them to the Collector’s cutchcrrv, 
and you will take the Aumildar’s receipts for the accounts. 

21. You will receive a monthly allowance of twenty-two and a half fanams 
for sailer wared. 

25. You will pay for all articles at the bazar price. 

(Signed; THOMAS MUNRO, 

Principal Collector. 


(No. 3 .)—To Assessors or Terrim Multuseddies. 

Enclosure. 1. You are to class the surveyed by ten surveyors, according to their rate or 

terrim. In setting the terrim, you are to assemble the Polail, Ciirnum, and 
Ryots of the village, and also the heads of the neighbouring villages, and do 
it with their advice. 

2. You are to class the lands of the whole mouza into first, second, third, &c. 
according to their rates. If the best land is in the cusbah, you will enter it in 
the first rate. If the first land of auy of the mujerahs is only equal to the se¬ 
cond of the cusbah, you will enter it on the second rate. If, on the contrary, 
the first land of the cusbah is equal only to the second of the mujerah, you 
viU enter it in the second rate; for the rates are to be for the whole village ge¬ 
nerally, and not for each mujerah separately. 

3. In fixing the rates, the Ryot who occupies the land must be present. 
You are to consider the condition of the land, and not of the ltyot; for the 
one is permanent, but the other is not: and you arc to be careful not to enter 
the first rate as second, or the second as first, &c. 

You are to mention the colour of the land, in order that in fixing the 
rent, the class to which it belongs may be the better known. The colours are 
as follows: 
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Regur. 

1 Black mixed with stones. 

1 Black . with cliunam stones. 

1 Black . with white* earth. 

1 Black . with sand. 

1 Black . with pebbles (gargatt). 

1 Black mould. 


K e-ports of Collec¬ 
tors, on Surveys 
and Assessments. 
V 


lltll. 

lied mixed with stones. 

Red . with sand. 

Red earth. 


5- inlbrm the Ryots, that the whole land of each class will 

sessed at Ure»saine rate j and caution them to class the lields according 
real quality. 

(>. In classing the lands you will proceed as follows : 

IVy, at half a canteray fanam difference for each rate. 

Canteray Pagodas. 

Acres. Kate per acre. 

1 . 100 . 1 O 0 

2 . 30 . 0 {) S 

- 3 . 40 . 0 [) o 


be as- 
to tin 


Bagayet, at five canteray fanatns between each rate. 

Canteray Pagodas. 

1 . 10 . 10 0 0 


Wet, 
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* Wet, at five canteray fanams difference between each class 

Canteray Pagoda' 

1 _ TO .._. ti 0 O 

# 

0 


. 5 

0 

0 


3 . 

. . — . 

.. 5 

0 

0 


4 . 


.. 4 

5 

0 


5 . 


. 4 

0 

0 


0 . 


.. 3 

5 

0 


7 . 


. 3 

0 

0 


8 . 

. 20 . 


5 

0 


9 . 



0 

0 


10 . 

. 20 . 

.. 1 

5 

0 


11 . 


. 1 

0 

0 


12 . 


. 0 

5 

0 


13 . 


. 0 

0 

0 

• 

14 . 



0 

O' 


15 . 

. — . 

. 0 

0 

0 


10 . 

. — ... 


0 

0 


17 . 



0 

0 


18 . 



0 

t) 


If) . 



0 

0 


20 . 



0 

0 


The above is given as an example, for your information ; you arc not, how¬ 
ever, to enter the money rates, but only to lake care that the lands iite sor- 
rectly classed. The classes may be as numerous as the different kinds of land 
are ; but in one mouza you are not to make more than ten classes of dry, six 
of garden, and eight of wet. 

7. In regulating the proportions of the decrease of rent between each class, 
you will be guided by the quality of the land; and make it, in some villages, 
for dry, half a canteray fanam; and in other villages, where the rent is low, 
one fourth of a canteray fanam ; 

For garden... 5 and 21 canteray iiniams ; 

For wet.5 and 2| ditto. 

If in a village you find that the difference between any two classes of land 
should be half a canteray fanam, you will make the same difference between 
every other class: and, in the same manner, if the difference between any two 
is one-fourth canteray fanam, you will continue that difference through all the 
other classes; and in garden and wet, if the difference between two classes is 
two and a half or five canteray fanams, you will make one oi these rates the 
difference between all the other classes; but you must not have both rates of 
difference in the same village. 

N, 11. The rent of dry land in some of the western districts was found to be 
so low, that the rate of decrease (oottar) could not be restricted to one-fourth 
of a canteray fanam without great inconvenience ; it was therefore extended 
to one-eight of a canteray fanam, or two anas; and the following additional 
articles were inserted in the instructions: 

8. Though you were formerly directed to restrict the rate of decrease 
(ootar) in dry land to one-fourth of a canteray fanam ; yet as the accounts must 
be regulated by the land, and not the land be made to suit the accounts, and 
as the usual rent is in some places only from one-fourth to one canteray fanam 
per acre, if there arc seven or eight classes rising one-fourth of a canteray fa- 
nain each, it will make the rent too high: you will, therefore, if there are only 
three or four classes, keep the ootar at one-lburth fanam ; but if there are 
more, you will make the ootar two or three anas of a canteray fanam, according 
to the custom of the village. 

9. In writing the abstract of the village, you will slate, at the head of the 
columns of dry, wet, and garden, the ootar, or rate of decrease between the 
different classes: if dry, one-eighth, one-fourth, or one-half canteray fanam ; 
if garden or wet, two and a halfj or five canteray fanams. 


10. In 
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10. In classing the land, you will consider both the nature of the soil and Report* of Collec- 
the expense of labour ; for instance, if one field is near the village, and ano- • u>rB - on Surv0 . v * 
thcr of the same quality at a distance from it, the distant field must be rated “ d A “ eHmenu ; 
lower, because it requires more labour to watch and also to plough it. Yon 
will make allowance for the additional 'expense, and lower the rate accordingly ; 
so that it may be cultivated with the same ease as the land of the same kind 
near the village. You will also, in garden and wet land, make allowance for 
the deficiency of water ; and where there arc nullahs and wells, for the extra 
labour, and reduce the class. 


Jll. You are to class the land not merely by its intrinsic quality, but also by 
its actual state of cultivation. Thus, if two adjoining fields, of the same qua¬ 
lity with respect fo soil, are held, the one by a poor, and the other by a sub¬ 
stantial ltyot, you will not enter them in the same class; but you will place 
Mj^e field of the poor Ryot in such lower one as its unimproved state may ren- 
der\eccssary. 

12. BN-a one field, whether dry, wet, or garden, there are two or three dif¬ 
ferent kinds of soil, you will not class the kinds separately, but take the ave¬ 
rage of the whole, and make one class. 


13. In classing wet and garden, observe the following detail. Divide the 
lands of tanks and nullahs into one-crop and two-crop land. In well-land, 
consider whether the well has water for one or two crops, and make the class 
higher or lower accordingly., 

14 -In classing betel and cocoa-nut, &c. gardens, you will enter the land in 
the same class as land of the same kind on which there are no fruit-trees, with¬ 
out making it either higher or lower, on account of the trees. 

15. In garden, you will enter as garden only what is now cultivated; and 
you are not to add to it any of the neighbouring dry land, on the supposition 
that there is water enough to convert it hereafter into garden. 

lfi. In garden which is now waste (anadi) you will Examine whether, when 
last cultivated, the crop was a dry dr a wet one. If dry, you will class the 
land as dry ; aryl if wet, as garden. 

17. In classing dry waste (anadi) you will proceed as follows: if it is divided 
into fields by old boundaries, and has been so measured, you will class each 
field separately : if there arc no old boundaries or land-marks, you will class it 
by the divisions into which the surveyors may have formed it. 

IS. In classing the lands, you will take the rough account of the survey, 
and class according to the order of the numbers in that account; after which 
you will separate the cirkar and enain, and the cirkar cultivated end uncul¬ 
tivated, and waste land, and class the whole according to their respective 
rates. You will not add lip the fields ryotwar, for it is not necessary to show 
what each Ryot occupies ; but in enatn lands, you will add up the fields both 
in their classes, and under the name of the person to whom they belong. 

19. You are to class the lands, dry, garden, and wet, as they arc distin¬ 
guished by the surveyors. You are not to alter their classification, but you 
may note where you think it is wrong. 

20. You arc to class, monthly, 3,000 cantcray pagodas of land cultivated, by 
the rent of the preceding year, for which you will receive ten star pagodas 
monthly. If you class a smaller quantity, your pay will be reduced in the same 
proportion, viz. 


For Cantcray Pagodas 2,750.pay Star Pagodas 9 

. 2,500. H 

. 2,260. 7 

. 2,000 . 6 


. If you class-a smaller quantity than 2,000, you will be dismissed ; but you will 
receive no increase above ten pagodas pay, whatever quantity you may class. 
If, however, in the course of the year, you class more in one pnonth and Jess m 
another, the difference will be allowed, provided it does not on the whole ex¬ 
ceed ten pagodas monthly. y 
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Reports of Collet- gi. You are to examine if fields have been concealed, or articles in the vil- 
to ”>Assessments 8 ^ a {? e suppressed; but you are not to inquire into diffe rences of rent or 

on ssessmtn s. extra co ]l ec tj ons> 

22. You will not enter the land forming the beds of tanks, and barren or 
useless purimpoke; but you will inquire how it is cultivated when the tank is 
dry, and class it accordingly. 

23. You are to compare your accounts with the Curnum daily, and let him 
take them on the spot. You may carry him and the Potail to the neighbour¬ 
ing villages, to give their opinion on classing the lands of them,' but not to- 
write the accounts of their own village. If you make out your accounts with¬ 
out letting the Curnum lake a copy, your pay will be stopt every month in 
which this is done. 

24-. In making out your abstract of the land in classes (kesseimvar goswaraJi>,' 
you are not to enter as cultivated the cultivation of two or three years? but 
only that of the preceding year. If more is entered you will be dismkSed. 

25. As the surveyors, in order to get more pay, make out their accounts 
hastily, and give false additions, you will make your Gomastahs compare them, 
and send a list of all errors monthly to the treasury, showing the dates of 
measurement ami the differences of the number of acres. 

2G. The land classed by you will be examined by the head assessor (Ser- 
terrim) and if any material error is discovered yqu will be dismissed. 

27- You will make out the accounts of each village according to the Jprms, 
and when the district is completed, give the whole to the Aumildar. You arc 
not to keep the accounts after the district is finished, nor to carry the Curnums 
to another district. 

28. You are not to wait for the (Ser-lerrim) head assessor, but as soon as you 
finish one village proceed to another. 

29. You are not to dismiss or employ Gomastahs or peons, without report¬ 
ing and obtaining authority. 

30. You are not to beat or confine any of the inhabitants; *and you are to 
pay for all articles at the bazar rate. 

(Signed) THOMAS MUNItO, 

Principal Collector. 


(No. 4 .)—To Ser-Terrirndars or Head Assessors. 

1. As you are appointed to superintend and correct the assessment of five 
(Terrirndars) assessors, you will divide your share of each district into five divi¬ 
sions, and give one to each Tcrrimdar: and you will give him at the same time 
the survey accounts which will be delivered to you by the Aumildar. 

2. You will examine the classification of the lands, and you will fix the 
rates of assessment, in conjunction with the l’otails, Curnums, and principal 
Ryots; and if you wish for the assistance of any intelligent persons formerly 
employed in the revenue, the Aumildar will send them to you, on your ap¬ 
plication. 

3. In making the assessment, you must examine all circumstances that may 
assist in enabling you to form a right judgment. You must consider the akham 
namah (or assessment of Tippoo Sultan), the present extent of cultivation, the 
condition of the Ryots, and the nature of the soil; you will then fix the rate of 
assessment of each class of land, in dry, garden, and wet. You will explain 
it to the Ryots, and obtain their consent to it, and you will take care that it is 
not so high as to impede cultivation hereafter; you will also examine well the 
kamil rent of each village, the detail of the akham namah and of the rent of the 
last twenty years, and enter them in your statements. 

4. If you find .that any of the Terrirndars have classed the lands wrong, whe¬ 
ther from ignorance or corrupt motives, you will report, in order that they may 
be dismissed. 


5. Where 
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5. Where you find that the Terrimdars have entered two or three kinds of Report* of Colleo- 

land in the same class, you will transfer each kind to its proper class. * t0 «» on Surveys 

, * * and Assessments. 

v. As the classing the fallow and waste lands at too low a rate might induce 
the Ryots to occupy them, and throw up their cultivated lands, to the injury of 
the revenue, you will therefore keep in view, that waste lands arc to be so 
classed as not to discourage their cultivation, and at the same time, as not 
to give them any advantage over the old cultivated lands. 

7- As your assessment is regulated by the quality of the land and its actual 
state of cultivation, and as the Brainins and other tyargar or privileged casts, 
anu'the cullgootah-shotrium and gudilad landholders, have always held, and 
must still be permitted to hold their lands at a reduced rent, and as this remis¬ 
sion must be deducted from your assessment, and thereby reduce its amount, 
must be careful, in comparing your assessment with that of former periods, 
toMeduct the remission previously. . 

8. You will ascertain whatever has been allowed by the custom of the village 
a!f cuttgoottah (low rent to different casts), shotrium enain, and low-rented 
villages to Bramins, and (guddad) quit-rent for levelling rugged land, and 
show the amount of each separately in your abstract. 

9. You arc not to detain the*Terrimdars until you arrive yourself to exa¬ 
mine their assessment; but let them, as soon as they have finished one village, 
proceed to another. 

10. If a part of your Terrimdars have finished their divisions, while another 
part is" still behind in a difleront. district, they will also finish the divisions 
which have not been begun before they proceed to a new district. 

11. You will send the pay abstract of Terrimdars and Peons monthly to the 
Aumildar, who will get the amount from the treasury; and you will issue it 
and send a receipt. 

12. When the assessment of a district is finished, you will deliver all the 
accounts to the Aumildar and take his receipt. 

13. You will class and assess, monthly, 15,000 canteray pagodas of land 
cultivated, by the rent of the preceding year j and in case of any deficiency, 
your pay of fifteen pagodas will be reduced, in the same manner as that of the 
Terrimdars. 

.Signed) THOMAS MUNUO, 

Principal Collector. 


SECRET REVENUE LETTER from BENGAL, 

Dated 9th October 1812. 

To the Honourable the Secret Conumtfee of the Honourable the Court of 

Directors. 

Honourable Sirs: 

Par 1. We have lately had the honour to receive a letter from the Honour- Secret Revenue 
able the Court of Directors, dated the 27 th November last, relative to_ the fr0I ^^, r, a1 
settlement of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces. 9 October 1812 . 

2. By that dispatch wc are concerned to learn, that the Honourable Court 
had disapproved the arrangements which we had proposed to carry into effect, 
under the Regulation passed with respect to the above question in the 
year 1807. 

3. It is not our intention, on the present occasion, to enter into any detailed 
discussion regarding the comparative advantages of temporary and permanent 
settlements in this country. Every information which can be required on the 
Subject may, we conceive, be found in the Minutes of Lord Cornwallis, recorded 
on the proceedings of the 18th September 1789 and of the 10th February 1790, 
and in the Minutes more recently written by Mr. Lumsden and Mr. Cole- 
brooke, and entered on the proceedings of the 20th June 1808, and in the dis- 

* patches 
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Secret Revenue patches from the Revenue Department to the Honourable the Court of Direc- 
fromBengal, ' t0rs of the a ™exed dates.* 

9 ° ctubtfr - 4. On a reference to Section 5, Regulation X, 1807, your Honourable Com¬ 

mittee will observe, that it is expressly declared, “ that the jumtna, which may 
“ he assessed on the estates of the Zemindars, in the last year of the settlement 
“ immediately ensuing the settlement then depending, shall remain fixed for 
“ ever, in case the Zemindars shall be willing to engage for the payment of the 
“ public revenue, on those terms, in perpetuity, and the arrangement shall rc- 
“ ccivethc sanction of the Honourable the Court of Directors.” Strictly speaking, 
therefore, the Zemindars and other actual proprietors of lands can have no sub¬ 
stantial ground to. complain, that the public faith has been violated in not 
giving effect to the provisions contained in that Regulation. 'Notwithstanding, 
therefore, the diminution of confidence, of which any departure from the to- 
nour of that regulation may be productive, we have not hesitated, as ytyn*' 
Honourable Committee will perceive by the accompanying copies of two Regu¬ 
lations, to rescind, both in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, the rule above 
cited. 

5. It still remained to be considered, in what mode the orders of the Honour¬ 
able Court were to be carried info effect, with reference to the proclamations 
issued, and the regulations enacted, on the acquisition of the Ceded and Con¬ 
quered Provinces respectively ; or, in other words, in what mode those orders 
were to be reconciled with the obligations of public faith pledged by those acts, 
and which, we are persuaded, that the Honourable Court never inti .d»d should 
be in the slightest degree iniiinged. 

0. This question is examined at length in the Minute of ihe Governor-Gene¬ 
ral, a copy of which we have the honour to transmit for the consideration of 
your Honourable Committee. From that document it will appear that we have 
considered the orders of the Court of Directors, as applying only to the provi¬ 
sions of Regulation X, 1S07, but not. extending in their operation to the decla¬ 
rations made to the landholders, by the Regulations enacted in the years 1808 
and 1803, soon after the acquisition of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces. 

7- It will naturally occur to you, that this distinction is founded, in some de¬ 
gree, on the express reservation made of the Court’s approval in the Regulation 
of 1807. which did not exist in those of 1803 and 1806, but more particularly 
on the great .length of time which has elapsed since the last-mentioned regula¬ 
tions were respectively passed, and on the tacit acquiescence of the Honourable 
Court, during so long a period, in that arrangement. 

8. Without, intending, in any manner, to question the powers of controul 
possessed by the ('ourt of Directors over the legislative acts of the local Govern¬ 
ment, as well as every other measure of those Governments, we have still felt, 
that in a case in which a positive unqualified engagement was made by the su¬ 
preme local Government with individuals, by which they have been induced to 
devote their labour and capital to tj|c cultivation of their estates, a tacit ac¬ 
quiescence on the part of the conti ouling authority, extending, at least in one 
instance (the Ceded Provinces), to the whole term of the contract, must be un¬ 
derstood to import a ratification of it. llad the Honourable Court’s dissent to 
the arrangements, established by the Regulations of 1S03 and 1805, been sig¬ 
nified at an early period after the enaction of those Regulations, the inherent 
powers of controul possessed by the Court might have been urged in support 
of such dissent, although those Regulations contained no reserve of the Court’s 
approval; but now that the whole term of the contract has expired in the 
Ceded Provinces, and two-thirds of it in the Conquered Countries, the annul¬ 
ment of it, at this distant period, could not, we apprehend, as already inti¬ 
mated, be reconciled to the dictates cither of policy or justice. 

9. As already noticed, the temporary settlements made in the Ceded Pro¬ 
vinces are novy on the point of expiring, when, by the proclamation issued in 
the year 1802, and formed into a legislative enactment in 1803, a permanent 
settlement was to be made with the landholders in those provinces. Such settle- 

. ment 

* Sl July 1807 ; 30 January, 15 September 1808; 7 April, 30 December 1809 ; 31 August 1810; 

12 February, H December 1811; 21 March 1812. 
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xneht, however, was subject to two important restrictions: first, it was distinctly Secret Rcveiiiu 
promised to thosepersons only who shall have held possession of their lands during f Le I | ter 

the whole term of the temporary settlement; and secondly, it was only to be 9 oSobwSil? 
established in those estates, the cultivation of which might be sufficiently im¬ 
proved and extended to warrant the measure. 

10 . The operation of the Regulation now transmitted to your Honourable 
Committee, regarding the settlement in the Ceded Provinces, will probably, 
therefore, lie much more limited than may at first view be conceived to be the 
case ; it being supposed that the two conditions above noticed, which alone en- 
• title the landholders, at present, to a permanent settlement, will not be found to 
be applicable to a very large portion of them. 

It. The preceding remarks arc applicable to the Conquered Provinces; ex¬ 
cept that, as the permanent settlement will not now, in any case, take place in 
those territories until the commencement of the year 1223 fnsilv, time will be 
afforded to your Honourable Committee or to the Court of Directors, to furnish 
us with any further instructions ou the subject which may be deemed necessary. 

12 . In the foregoing rctnaiks, we have slated the constructions which v.e 
have affixed to the late orders of the Honourable the Court of Directors, and 
the operations nor adopted, in regard to the permanency of the settlement, so 
far as judgment can be at present formed on the subject. There is still, how¬ 
ever, a third view of the question, namely, the influence which those arrange¬ 
ments may eventually have on the general tranquillity of the country, a point 
which, for obvious reasons, we’have deemed it prudent to submit to'tlic consi¬ 
deration-of your Honourable Committee. 

13. It has been already observed, that strictly speaking the Zemindars and 
other actual proprietors of lands can have no substantial ground to complain, 
that the public faith has been violated, in not giving effect to the provisions 
contained in Regulation X, I8O7. At the same time it is certain, that a departure 
from those rules will be felt as a severe disappointment by a very large propor¬ 
tion of the landed proprietors. In many cases, also, this disappointment will be 
exasperated, by the loss of the funds which they may have applied to the im¬ 
provement. of their estates, in the confidence (which, we confess, appears to us 
perfectly natural) that the recommendations of this Government, regarding 
the permanency of the jtimma, would receive the confirmation of the authori¬ 
ties at home. 

14. It is impossible to take a clear view of the present question, without ad¬ 
verting to the relation in which the great body of the people stand towards 
those authorities, and to the local Government, respectively. Every regulation 
which is enacted, every order which is issued, in whatever branch of the service, 
is communicated to the people in the name of the Governor-General in Council, 
or in that of some of the subordinate authorities. 

15. They may not, possibly, be ignorant that, generally speaking, all those 
authorities are subject to the controulling power in England; but it may safely 
be affirmed, that of the nature and extent of that controul they have very im¬ 
perfect ideas. This remark is, we conceive, applicable to the whole bulk of the 
community. It is more particularly so with respect to the natives of the 
Ceded and Conquered Provinces, who having more recently become subjects of 
the British Government, must necessarily retain, in a great degree, the notions 
of civil policy which they had acquired under the native administrations to 
which they were before subject, and which were to the last degree ill suited to 
inspire them with any just conceptions of that system of controul, which is 
exercised by the Authorities in England over the Local Governments of her 
Colonics. 

16. Under these circumstances, it cannot be doubted that, under the arrange¬ 
ments of 1807, the Zemindars and others would enter on the cultivation and 
management of the estates, with a confidence little short, in their judgment, of 
certainty in the permanency of the jumma. With those impressions, capital 
'must have been employed in the improvement of the lands, which under dif¬ 
ferent circumstances would have been appropriated to other purposes. The 
country and the Government are already reaping the advantage of that capital: 

2 M landed 
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Secret Revenue 
Letter 

from Bengal,' 
9 October 1812. 


Minute of the 
Governor-General, 
11 July 1812. 


landed property is becoming, in the estimation of the public, what it must ever 
be under a good system of Government, one of the greatest of human blessings: 
the security for the payment of the public revenue is rendered more substantial 
by the enhanced value of lands: the people are gradually divesting themselves 
of predatory habits, and seeking, by means of useful and peaceful industry, 
those fruits, which they formerly only attempted to acquire by oppression, ra¬ 
pine, and exaction. 

17. It is under circumstances such as we have just stated, that we are com¬ 
manded to announce to the great body of the people, that the permanency of 
the jumma no longer exists. The assurances given to landholders, in the years 
1803 and 1805, and which, for the reasons already stated, we consider to be still 
in full force and effect, may in some degree alleviate the disappointment which 
must be experienced from the operation of the present orders. Still it is im¬ 
possible to judge, d priori, of the effects with which that disappointment may 
be attended. It is a feeling which is nearly allied to discontent; and when 
those impressions are felt in any considerable degree, resistance to public au¬ 
thority is always to be apprehended. The people have furnished,' on affairs of 
comparatively small and trivial interest, examples of a disposition to assist their 
wishes by tumult and outrage. A more powerful incitement to seek redress 
by combination and violence cannot be given in any country, and cannot 
extend to a larger and more powerful class of the community, than injuries sup¬ 
posed to be done to the great body of landed proprietors. 

18. In the foregoing remarks, wc have acquitted ourselves of an important 
public duty, in apprizing your Honourable Committee of the possible conse¬ 
quences of the arrangements which, in conformity to the orders above noticed, 
we have now directed to be carried into execution in the Ceded and Conquered 
Provinces. Still it remains for us to suggest to you explicitly the expediency of 
investing us, at the earliest practicable period of time, with authority to modify 
those orders, in such manner as circumstances may appear to render necessary 
for the tranquillity of the British possessions. However much we may regret, 
that the Honourable Court have not deemed it advisable to confirm the ar¬ 
rangements adopted by us provisionally in the year I8O7, we have not the 
slightest intention of soliciting any discretion in regard to the execution of 
their present instructions, so long as considerations, connected only with the 
public revenue, shall be involved in them. But, as already noticed, they may 
be productive of effects of great public emergency, which could not have been 
anticipated when the instructions in question were issued. In that, and in that 
case only, we trust that your Honourable Committee will deem it a measure of 
sound policy, to invest us with authority to refrain from carrying those orders 
into effect, further than can be reconciled with the dictates of prudence and 
with the general peace and tranquillity of the country. 

We have the honour to be, with the greatest respect. 

Honourable Sirs, 

Your most faithful, humble servants, 

(Signed) MINTO. 

Fort William, J. LUMSDEN. 

the iltli of October, 1812. H. COLEEROOKE. 


MINUTE of the GOVERNOR-GENERAL, 

Dated the 11 th Juli/, 1812. 

[ Read a letter from the Honourable Court of Directors, dated the 27th 

November 1811. J 

In the dispatch above noticed, the Honourable the Court of Directors are 
pleased to observe, that they had not without anxiety learned from the late 
advices of this Government, that a triennial lease had been concluded in the 
Upper Provinces, and that it had been declared that the assessment in the third 
year of the lease should be permanent, provided that the Honourable Court ap¬ 
proved the terms of the settlement. 

The Honourable Court further observe, that they had perused with attention 
the report of the Board of Commissioners in the Upper Provinces, dated the 

13th 
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18u8 » a " d , that , tlie impression which they had received from it was, . Minute of the 
that the proposed final settlement of the revenues of those territories would be Governor Genera], 
premature, &c. ^ 11 July 1812, 

\Y ith those impressions, the Honourable Court are pleased to direct., that 
the revenues of these provinces be administered, under a renewed lease, for a 
term not exceeding five years. 

From the tenor of the above remarks, it may be doubted whether the Mi¬ 
nutes jecordcd by Mr. Luuisdeu and Mr. Colebrooke, on the proceedings of 
the 20th June 1808, in the Revenue Department, had come under the consi¬ 
deration of the Honourable Court. It so, the circumstance is, in my opinion, 
a very just subject of regret, as those Minutes demonstrate strongly the advan¬ 
tages which would be experienced from the conclusion of a permanent settle¬ 
ment in the Ceded and Conqnered Provinces at the earliest practicable period ; 
and, at the same time, are calculated to meet very forcibly those arguments, 
which appear to have weighed with the late Board of Commissioners in main¬ 
taining the contrary position. 

The advantages or disadvantages, however, of a permanent settlement, do 
not form the subject of which I propose to treat in the present Minute. The 
only point which I intend at present to consider, is the mode in which tin- 
orders of the Court of Directors should be carried into effect. 

As already staled, the Honourable Court have been pleased to direct, that 
the revenues of the Ceded arid Conquered Provinces lie continued to he admi¬ 
nistered, under a renewed lease for a term not exceeding five years. 

If those terms be taken in the broadest sense of which they are susceptible, 
they would imply that a permanent settlement should not. be made of any lands 
whatever in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces. If in a more limited sense, 
they may be construed to apply only to such estates as are not (to borrow the 
language of the Regulations) in a state of cultivation sufficiently advanced to 
warrant tlie adoption of that measure. The following-arguments may be as¬ 
signed in support of the latter construction. 

On the 11<th July 1802, a proclamation was issued by the late Lieutenant 
Governor and Board of Commissioners, in which the great body of the land¬ 
holders are, among other things, informed as follows : 

“ At the end of these ten years, a permanent settlement will be concluded 
“ with the same persons, if willing to engage, and if no others who have a 
“ better claim shall come forward, for such lands as may he in a sufficiently 
** improved state of cultivation to warrant the measure, on such terms as Go- 
“ vernment shall deem fair and equitable.” 

A copy of that proclamation appears to have been transmitted to the Court 
of Directors, with a dispatch from the Political department, dated the 23d 
February 1803, in the fourth paragraph of which the Court’s attention is par¬ 
ticularly drawui to the arrangements made by the Lieutenant Governor and 
Boar8-=iff Commissioners regarding the land revenue. 

In Rcgi^tion XXV. 1803, passed by the Governor General in Council on 
the 24th Mrrch of that year, the declaration above cited from the proclamation 
of the late Lieutenant Governor and Board of Commissioners is framed ver¬ 
batim into aMegisIative enactment. That regulation was, of course, transmit ted 
to the - Honourable the Court of Directors, in common with all other regula¬ 
tions. It docs not appear, however, that the Honourable Court ever judged 
it advisable to annul or modify the declaration made to the great hotly of the 
landholders, cither when it was first submitted to the Court in the form of a 
proclamation, or during the long period in which the same declaration has 
been in their possession as a provision of an existing Regulation. 

Under these circumstances, the Zemindars and other proprietors of lands in 
the Ceded Provinces appear to me to possess every assurance which could be 
afforded to them ; first by the proclamation, secondly by the regulation, and 
-thirdly by the silence of the Court of Directors, that a permanent settlement 
would be concluded with them at the expiration of ten years: not, indeed, for 

all estates indiscriminately, but for such estates as might appear to be in 

a state 
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Minute of the , 

Governor-Central, 

11 July 1812. 

It has been above stated, that the orders of the Honourable Court, if taken 
in the broadest sense of which the terms'employed are susceptible, would imply 
that a permanent settlement should not be made of any lands whatever. It 
being impossible, however, to reconcile that construction of the orders in ques¬ 
tion with the maintenance of the faith of Government, so publicly and so¬ 
lemnly pledged to the landholders, the instructions in question must necessa¬ 
rily be construed in the more restricted sense above noticed. Connecting, 
indeed, the order contained in the last paragraph of the Court's letter with 
the general tenor, of that dispatch, it appears evident, that the Honourable 
Court had only in view the arrangements adopted provisionally in the year 
1807 , mid had not any reference whatever to arrangements before established, 
as detailed above. 


a state qf cultivation sufficiently advanced to render that measure expedient 
and proper. 


In the passage already cited from the Court’s letter, it is observed that they 
had learned, not without anxiety, from our late dispatches, that a triennial 
lease had been concluded in the Upper Provinces, whereby the assessment in 
the third year of the lease had been declared by us to be permanent, &c. But 
that declaration and those dispatches related exclusively to the arrangements 
proposed to be established by Regulation X. 1807* Any discussion, indeed, 
at so late a period, respecting arrangements adopted in 1802 and 1803, which 
had been submitted to the Honourable Court in the regular course, must neces¬ 
sarily have appeared superfluous. 

Regretting, as 1 cordially do, the disabilities created by the above-mentioned 
dispatch, of carrying into effect the arrangement of 1807 , it is manifest that it 
was perfectly competent to the Court of Directors, in the exercise of their dis¬ 
cretion, to sanction the adoption of them, or otherwise, as they might deem 
advisable. Section />, Regulation X, 1807, states, that “ the jumma which 
“ may be assessed on their estates in the last year of the settlement imme- 
“ diatcly ensuing the present settlement, shall remain fixed for ever, in case 
“ the Zemindars shall now be willing to engage for the payment of the public 
“ revenue, on those terms, in perpetuity, and the arrangement shall receive 
“ the sanction of the Honourable the Court of Directors.” It consequently 
follows, that whatever disappointment may be felt by the landholders, they 
cannot justly complain of any violation of public faith. 

With the sentiments above expressed, there appears to me only one mode 
by which the preservation of the public faith can be reconciled with the duties of 
obedience due from us to the orders of the Honourable Court; which is, by 
maintaining the arrangements of 1802 and 1803, and annulling those of 1807, 
the latter of which, as just stated, were declared to be expressly subject to the 
approval of the authorities at home. 

The foregoing observations and propositions apply, in substance and prin¬ 
ciple, to the Conquered Provinces, including Cuttack and Bundlecund. I 
have discussed the subject, however, only with reference to the Ceded Pro¬ 
vinces, in order to render the matter stated more clear, and to avoid the ambi¬ 
guity arising from the quotation of a multiplicity of dates. In liWc manner, 
the annexed drafts of Regulations have been prepared for the C inclusion of 
the settlement in the Ceded Provinces, and regarding the settlement of the 
Conquered Provinces, including Bundlecund and Cuttack, respectively. 

(Signed) MINTO. 


(Department of Ceded and Conquered Provinces.) 

REVENUE LETTER to BENGAL, 

. Dated the I 6//1 March 1813. 

Revenue Letter Par. 1. Our last dispatch in this department was dated the 29th of January, 
to Bengal, 1813. 

Ceded and Con¬ 
quered Provinces, 2 . We have received your letters in the same department, dated the 14th 

is March 1813. December 1811, and 21st March 1812. 


3. Your 
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3. Your Revenue Letter of the 9th October 1812, addressed to the Secret 
Committee of the Court of Directors, was received by his Majesty’s ship Mo- 
destc, on the 8th February. 

4>. As it is of great importance that you should be put in early possession 
of our sentiments upon the last-mentioned communication, we now proceed to 
reply to it, meaning to answer those of prior dates by a future opportunity. 


Revenue Letter 
to Bengal, 
Ceded and Con¬ 
quered Province!, 
16 March 1813. 


5. In your letter of the 9th October 1812, transmitting a Minute recorded 
by the Governor-General on your Consultations of the 11th July 1812, we arc 
informed of the proceedings you have adopted, in consequence of the Court’s 
letter of the 27 th November 1811, renewing their disapprobation of the ar¬ 
rangement proposed l'or their sanction in Regulation X. 1807, by which the 
landed assessment of the Upper Provinces, in the last year of the settlement 
terminating in fusily 1219, was to be declared permanent, and directing that 
the revenues of these provinces be administered under a renewed lease not 
exceeding five years. 


6. We are now apprized that Regulation X, 1807, has been rescinded ; but 
that two Regulations, Nos. IX. anti X, 1812, have been substituted, with the 
view of reconciling, as far as possible in your opinion, the preservation of 
public faith, <as pledged in Regulation XXV, 1803, and Regulation IX, 1805, 
with the duties of obedience due from you to the constituted Authorities at 
home. 


■ 7- You are right in supposing that it never was our intention, in any instruc¬ 
tions which we have transmitted for your guidance, “ that the obligations of 
** public faith should be in the slightest degree infringed;” and we perfectly 
concur with you in opinion, “ that the Zemindars and other actual proprietors 
41 of lands can have no substantial ground to complain that the public faith has 
44 been violated, in not giving effect to the provisions contained in Regulation 
44 X, I 807 .” The provisions of that Regulation, in so far as they went uni¬ 
versally to extend, and partially to hasten, the introduction of the permanent 
settlement in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, beyond the limits and 
within the time contemplated in Regulations XXV, 1801, and IX, 1805, were 
framed with an express reservation that they should be binding upon your 
Government, only in the event of their receiving the sanction of the Court of 
Directors. 

8 . Tliis sanction we thought ourselves bound in duty to withhold ; and, in 
consequence of that legitimate exercise of power, all that is necessary now to 
be considered is, whether the instructions we have transmitted to you at dif¬ 
ferent times, on this subject, were or were not compatible, both with the letter 
and spirit of Regulations XXV, 1803, and IX, 1805. 

9. Those Regulations were unconditional in one view, and conditional in 
another. They did not, like Regulation X, 1807, contain a clause rendering 
thoir operation contingent upon the formal sanction of the Court of Directors, 

Jjj.it their operation was limited by the express tenour of their own enactments. 
Neither Jn 1803, nor in 1805, uor in 1807* were the provisions of the Regu¬ 
lation abs^dute. In the last of the three Regulations, the condition was simple , 
depending\olely on the concurrence of the Court of Directors: in the two 
first it was \omplex, depending, first, upon the circumstance of the landholders 
with whon/ a permanent settlement was to be concluded, liuving agreed for 
and -discharged the temporary assessments; and secondly, upon the lands 
which they occupied having, in fusily 1219 in the Ceded Provinces, and in 
fusily 1222 in the Conquered Provinces, made such progress in improvement, 
as to justify Government in fixing its demands upon them to perpetuity. 

10. The fulfilment or non-fulfilment of the first part of the condition being 
matter of record, may easily be ascertained; and where once the fact of fulfil¬ 
ment is established, there is no room for difference of opinion concerning the 
claim for a perpetual assessment resting upon it, in so far as that part of the 
condition goes to sustain the claim. It is to be recollected, however, that con¬ 
tinued possession, and a punctual discharge of the dues of Government during 
the triennial leases, formed only one part of the condition on which Govern¬ 
ment pledged itself to a permanent settlement with the landholders. There 

2 N was 
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was another, and still more important clause in the condition, viz. that the 
land should, in t.hc interval, be brought to a sufficiently advanced stage of cul¬ 
tivation to warrant us in lixing perpetual limits to our demand upon it. The 
precise point of improvement at which such a measure might become expe¬ 
dient, or even justifiable, was not determined by the Regulations of 1803 and 
1805, and could not, indeed, be determined by any prospective Regulation. 
The question was left completely open for the future exercise of the judgment 
of Government; nor is there any thing in these Regulations by which its 
decisions can, or ought to he, in the smallest degree fettered. 

11. It was, probably, with this understanding of these Regulations, that the 
Government which enacted them deemed it unnecessary, at the time, to make 
them subject to‘the sanction of the Court of Directors; and it was under this 
interpretation of them that we abstained from censuring an arrangement ex¬ 
ceedingly indefinite in its arrangement, and which, we were persuaded, no 
local governnjent would venture to carry into effect without our authority and 
concurrence. But when we found that what had been left indefinite by Regu¬ 
lations XXV. 1803, anil IX. 1805, had, by Regulation X. 1807, assumed a 
more determinate aspect, and that a measure was prematurely in contempla¬ 
tion, deeply affecting the best interests both of Government and the subject, 
and for which, in our apprehension, and according to the information we had 
received, the country was not properly prepared, we felt ourselves impera¬ 
tively culled upon to interpose between the design and its execution. These 
were the motives, as we very distinctly explained to you at the time, which 
induced us, in our Revenue Letter of the 27 th February 1810 (paragraphs 45 
to 47) in reply to your dispatch of the 31st July 1807, to state to you that 
“ it was not our meaning to proceed immediately to a settlement in perpetuity 
“ of these countries,” and to declare to you our opinion, that such a measure 
would he “ premature at so early a stage of our connection with them, when 
“ our knowledge of the revenue actually derived from them by the Zemindars, 
“ and of their capability, must have been necessarily imperfect, and when the 
“ people were yet so little habituated to our Government.’' It was these 
motives, also, that led us, in our letter of the 1st February 1811, in answer to 
your’s of the 28th October 1808 (paragraphs 3(3 to 47), after noticing the defi¬ 
ciency of the information you then possessed of the revenue affairs of Cuttack, 
and referring to our intention of making a provisional settlement in perpetuity 
for that province, strongly to urge to you the necessity of “ a laborious scru- 
“ tiny into individual rights, a careful investigation of local peculiarities, toge- 
“ thcr with a minute and detailed survey of the extent, cultivation, and pro- 
“ ductive powers of the territory,” before you proceeded to the adoption of so 
important a measure, as that of settling in perpetuity the lands of a province, 
and fixing the demand of Government upon them for ever. We therefore 
deemed it advisable to direct, that “ no settlement should he declared per- 
“ tnauent in Cuttack, or in any other of our provinces, till the whole proeeed- 
“ ings preparatory to it should have been submitted to us, and till your reso- 
“ lutions on these proceedings had received our sanction and concurrence.” 

12. The same considerations operating on our minds with augmented iorce, 
as we became more particularly informed respecting the actual slal>/ of affairs 
in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, induced us to furnish you with our 
instructions of the 27 th November 1811, and of the 15tl» Januarjf 1812, and 
with those which we have lately transmitted you under date the 29th January last. 

13. From the exclusive reference which you make, in your dispatch of the 
9th October last, to our letter of the 27 th November 1811, as the cause of 
your having rescinded, in July 1812, the provisions of Regulation X. of 1807, 
an inference might not unnaturally he drawn, that the letter in question con¬ 
tained the first intimation with which you had been furnished of our intention 
to withhold our sanction to the engagements which you had provisionally con¬ 
cluded under that Regulation, and that, until the receipt of the instructions 
conveyed in that letter, wc had left you uninformed of our sentiments upon 
this important matter. On referring, however, to the paragraphs of our former 
dispatches to you, which we have just briefly recited, it will be seen, that we 
had, so long ago as the 27 th February 1810, clearly given you to understand, 
with an express reference to the provisions of the Regulation of 1807, that it 

was 
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was not our intention to confirm the arrangements which had been provided* Revenue Letter 
for by that regulation, and that on the 1st February in the following year to Bengal, 
(nearly ten months anterior to the date of our dispatch of the ‘27th November Province., 

1811), we strongly reiterated the expression of the same sentiments and 16 Murch 1813.’ 
intentions. 


14. As to the interpretation wc have put upon the Regulations passed by 
the Bengal Government in 1S03 and 1805, respecting the extension of the 
permanent settlement to the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, it does not 
much, if at all, differ from the interpretation which you yourselves have affixed 
to them, as is apparent from your late Revenue correspondence, as well as 
from the letter now before us. In your dispatch of the 12th February 1811, 
you submitted to our consideration the exceptions which you thought might 
be made, consistently with sound policy, to the permanency of the settle¬ 
ments in these provinces, and particularized some cases in the districts of 
Seharunpore and Goruckpore, in which you conceived that it would be proper 
to exercise the power expressly reserved to us by the Regulations , of postponing 
the settlement where such postponement might be deemed advisable.. In like man¬ 
ner, you drew our attention, in your dispatch dated the 14th December 1811, 
to the pergunnah of Punwarree, in the district of Bundlccund, and to the in¬ 
adequacy of the actual assessment to the probable resources of the pergunnah 
at a short distance of time, referring us, at the same time, to the orders which 
you had issued to the Board of Commissioners (and which we entirely approve), 
to regard the existing assessment as temporary, and to institute a revision 
of it sft the term of its expiration, in virtue of the discretion rcsened to 
the Court qJ‘D irectors by the Regulations, thus anticipating the exercise of that 
discretion, by an interposition on your part, previous to a reference to the 
Court. And, in the 9th and 10th paragraphs of your dispatch, dated the 
9th October 1812, after stating the restrictions (to which we have already ad¬ 
verted) contained in Regulation XXV. 1803, to which the introduction of the 
permanent settlement in the Ceded Provinces, at the expiration of fusily 1219, 
was made subject, you observe : “ the operation of the Regulation now trans- 
‘‘ mitted,* regarding the settlement in the Ceded Provinces, will probably be 
“ much more limited than may, at first view, be conceived to be the case, it 
“ being supposed that the conditions above noticed, which alone entitle the 
“ landholders at present to a permanent settlement, will not be found appli- 
“ cable to a very large portion of them.” The same remarks you state, in 
paragraph 11, to be equally applicable to the Conquered Provinces; with this 
difference, that in no case will the permanent settlement take place in these 
provinces until the commencement of fusily 1223. 


15. There really appears, therefore, to be no substantial difference of opinion 
between us, respecting the mode in which Regulation XXV. 1803, and IX. 
1805, ought to be interpreted : nor can we perceive how the public faith would 
have been at all violated, had our instructions of the 27 th November 1811 
been construed in the broadest sense of which they arc susceptible,t which 
L“-«,ci , 4 , 'inly the sense they were intended to convey, and the only one recon¬ 
cilable wft\the terms and general spirit of them, as well as with the previous 
orders whiclWe had furnished you of the 27 th February 1810, and-lst Febru¬ 
ary 1811. Ill paragraph 8 of your reply, you do indeed speak of a positive 
unqualified engagement made by the Supreme local Government with individuals ; 
but the admission contained in the subsequent paragraphs of the same reply 
shows that the engagpment, in your own opinion, was both qualified and con¬ 
ditional. The most important part of the condition, as has -been already 
stated, was that “ the lands should be in a state of cultivation sufficiently ad- 
“ vanced to render it proper to fix the assessment on the same to perpetuity.”! 

Whether 


* Regulation IX. 1812. 


f “ If those terms be token in the broadest sense of which they are susceptible, they would im- 
“ ply that a permanent settlement should not be made of any lands whatever in the Ceded and 
‘“Conquered Provinces. It being impossible, however, to reconcile that construction of the orders 
" in question with the maintenance of the faith of Government, so publicly and solemnly pledged 
" to the landholders, the instructions in question must necessarily be construed in u more restrict- 
“ ed gense."—.Governor-General's Minute, recorded the lith July 1812. 

| Regulation XXV. 180S, section 94. 
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vVhether the land be, or be not, in such a state as to warrant a measure irrevo¬ 
cable in its nature, ami involving so materially, not only the financial interests 
of the Government, but the welfare and prosperity of those living under.its 
protection, it is for the constituted Authorities at home, aided by the informa¬ 
tion transmitted by the local Government, to decide ; and by a decision in the 
negative, supposing even the decision to be universal in its application, it does 
not appear to us that the obligations of public faith would be at all infringed. 
The local Government in 1S03 may have been much too sanguine in calculating 
the progressive improvement of the land; its estimate of our future exigencies 
may have bren greatly under-rated; and it may have been mistaken, both as 
to the facility of introducing, on just principles, a permanent settlement in a 
country where the rights and the descriptions of property are very imperfectly 
understood, and also as to the advantages likely to result from such an arrange¬ 
ment. These considerations, however, instead of being foreign to the ques- 
t ion, are the very grounds on which it ought to be decided, and were, in fact, 
subsidiary to the deliberate judgment which we have passed upon it. 

lG. The Governor-General, in bis Minnte of the 11th July 1812, mentions 
as a just subject of regret, that we had not bad an opportunity of perusing the 
.Minutes i econled by Mr. Lumsden and Mr. Colebrooke on your Consultations 
of the 20th June 1808, before our letter of the 27 th November 18ll was writ¬ 
ten, because, in his Lordship’s opinion, “ those Minutes demonstrate strongly 
“ the advantages which would be experienced from the conclusion of aperma- 
“ went settlement in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces at the earliest practi- 
“ cable period, and at the same time are calculated to meet very forcibly those 
“ arguments which appear to have weighed with the late Board of Commis- 
“ sioners in maintaining the contrary position.” We have since perused, with 
the utmost attention, the Minutes alluded la; but they certainly have not suc¬ 
ceeded, according to the expectation entertained by you, in removing the strong 
impressions that were made on our minds by the Report of the late Commis¬ 
sioners, dated the 13th April 1808. We must also add, that these impressions 
have been very powerfully confirmed and strengthened by a perusal of the Re¬ 
ports of the Acting Commissioners in the Upper Provinces; and for the senti¬ 
ments and views to which they have given rise, we refer you to our last Reve¬ 
nue Letter in that department, dated the 29 th January 1813. 

17 '. You state, in paragraph 13 of your dispatch : “ It is certain that a de- 
“ parture from the rule of 1807 will be felt as a severe disappointment by a 
“ very large proportion of the landed proprietors. In many cases, also, the 
“ disappointment will be exasperated, by the loss of the funds which they may 
“ have applied to the improvement of their estates, in the confidence (which, 
“ we confess, appears to us perfectly natural) that the recommendations of this 
“ Government, regarding the permanency of thejumma, would receive the 
“ confirmation of the Authorities at home.” In paragraph 17 you observe that, 
“It is impossible to judge a j oriori of the effects with which that disappoint- 
“ ment may he attended. It is a feeling nearly allied to discontent; and 
“ when these impressions arc felt in any considerable degree, resistance tu 
“ public authority is always to be apprehended. The people havp- burnished, 
“ on affairs of comparatively small and trivial interest, examples of a disposi- 
“ tion to assert their wishes by tumult and outrage. A more powerful incite- 
“ ment to seek redress by combination cannot exist, and cannot extend to a 
“ larger and more powerful class of the community, than injuries supposed to 
“ be done to the great body of landed proprietors.” And, contemplating these 
possible consequences, you urge, in paragraph 18, the expediency of our invest¬ 
ing you, “ at the earliest practicable period of time, with authority to modify 
“ the orders” (contained in Regulations IX. and X. 1812,) **. in such manner 
“ as circumstances may appear to render necessary for the tranquillity of the 
“ British possessions.” 

18. Upon the contents of these paragraphs we have but a very few observa¬ 
tions to make. In your instructions of the 20th June 1808, as issued through 
Mr. Secretary Dowdeswell to the Board of Commissioners, it is observed that, 
“ although the landholders generally must be supposed to be apprised of the 
“ leading principles on which an arrangement, so materially connected with 
“ their interests as that of a permanent settlement, ought to be adopted, yet, 

“ as 
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" as a measure of further precaution against future complaints on their part,” 
Mr. Secretary Dowdeswell proceeds to observe, “ I am directed to desire that 
\‘ y 01 * instruct the several Collectors subject to your authority, fully to ex 
rt plain to the Zemindars and Talookdars, that the permanency*of the settle- 
“ ment, at the jumma mentioned in the clause above cited, must depend on the 
“ pleasure of the controlling Authority in Europe .” To this is added : “ The 
** Governor-General in Council likewise desires that a clause may be inserted, 
“ to that effect, in the engagements which may be interchanged* between Go- 
“ vernment and the landholders.” 

19. Respecting the capital alleged to have been expended by the landed pro¬ 
prietors in the improvement of their estates under the temporary settlements, 
and tlie loss which they must sustain from the jumma in the year terminating 
the last settlement not being declared fixed to perpetuity, we, in the first place, 
greatly suspect that the premises are fallacious; and, in the next place, admit¬ 
ting the premises, we cannot acquiesce in the conclusion deduced from them. 
Considering the disordered state of these provinces when they devolved under 
our authority, and the vexatious and extortionate system of government to 
which they had been subject for a long period of time previous to their cession 
and conquest; adverting also to the facts detailed in the Reports of the Collec¬ 
tors and tlye Board of Commissioners, and to the clear evidence exhibited in the 
Revenue Proceedings of your Government, of the Jluctualion which, since the 
acquisition of these territories, has marked your administration of the laml- 
revenue, it is very difficult to believe that the landholders had much disposable 
capital to embark in the improvement of their estates; and if there was capital 
in existence, it is still more doubtful whether it has been so employed. The 
improvement in the state of those districts where improvement has actually 
taken place, may, we think, be more rationally accounted for, from the protec¬ 
tion enjoyed by the cultivators under the British Government, and from the re¬ 
establishment of internal tranquillity. The establishment of progressive jummas 
must, indeed, have contributed, in no small degree, to obstruct the natural 
course of improvement under the temporary leases. That arrangement was 
adopted, probably, for the purpose of raising the assessment to the highest 
practicable standard within a short period, and with a view to its being, at the 
close of' that period, fixed to perpetuity. We took occasion, however, in para¬ 
graph S 1 of our dispatch dated the 29th January 1813, to express our disappro¬ 
bation of jummas assessed on this principle of progressive increase; because, 
whilst we strongly discouraged the plan of an early permanent settlement, we 
were desirous that the landholders should have all the advantage of a moderate 
fixed assessment for a term of years. We trust, therefore, that in the arrange¬ 
ment of future leases, no departure will be permitted from the principle of" 
leaving the landholders in entire possession of all the advantage they may de¬ 
rive from the improvement effected, by means of labour and increase of popula¬ 
tion, during the term of the settlement. 

SO. Supposing, however, that more capital has been expended by the land¬ 
holders upon their estates in the course of the triennial leases, under the pros- 
' pect :»f the jumma, at the expiration of the last settlement, being declared per¬ 
manent than would have been expended, if no such prospect had been held 
forth, it dites not follow as a matter of course, from the permanent settlement 
being postponed, that the landholders must lose the profit upon the sums so dis¬ 
bursed. Those disbursements may, and ought to be taken into consideration 
on the renewal of their leases; and one of the greatest advantages of periodical 
settlements is, that they put it in the power of Government, by means of the 
village accounts and the reports of the Canongocs, not only to correct inequali¬ 
ties in former assessments, proceeding from concealment, mistake, or collusion, 
but to encourage industry where it has been exerted, and to excite enterprise 
where it has been dormant. It is from the moderation, equality, and security 
of enjoyment, rather than from the permanency of the assessment, to which we 
must look for the improvement and prosperity of the country ; and it is less a 
consequence of the revision and renewal of a periodical assessment that the ag¬ 
gregate jumma should be increased, than that it should be modified according 
to circumstances, and more correctly apportioned among the great body of 
contributors. 

2 O 
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21. We cannot, for the reasons which we have already stated, partake in the 
apprehensions which you seem to entertain, that the tranquillity of the country 
will he endangered by the postponement of the permanent settlement. On the 
contrary, wc have strong doubts whether, if it was placed in the option of the 
landholders to concur in such an arrangement, or to hold their estates on terms 
more nearly analagous to their own customs, and the practice of the native 
governments when in a state of vigour and efficiency, a great majority of them 
would not embrace the latter alternative. 

22. In deciding on the momentous question now under our consideration, in¬ 
stead of being actuated exclusively by fiscal considerations, we have sleadily 
kept in view those great objects of general policy to which, in your letter of 
the flth October-1812, you have thought it necessary to draw our attention. 
To maintain the public tranquillity ought to he the first aim, as it. is the para¬ 
mount interest, of every government; and w ? e arc only sorry to find that we 
differ respecting the means by which this important object can be best secured, 
as well as the measures by which its security is most likely to be endangered. 
It cannot be questioned by any one who has perused the proceedings, as con¬ 
nected with the formation of the existing settlements in the Ceded and Con¬ 
quered Provinces, that we are still very imperfectly acquainted with the rights 
of the various descriptions of landholders, and of the nature of the different 
sorts of tenures by which property is held in these territories: it is known, 
also, that the titles to a considerable proportion of the lands are still in dispute, 
and that years must elapse before decisions can take place on the pretensions 
of t he claimants in the regular course of justice. Under such circumstances, 
it is impossible that an early conclusion of the permanent settlement should not 
have a tendency to derange the order and disturb the quiet of society. 

23. Viewing the matter in another light, and bearing in mind the great pro¬ 

portion of the revenue derived from the land in India, we ought, to proceed 
with the utmost caution and deliberation in those arrangements which shall 
have for their object a settlement of rent in perpetuity. Strictly speaking, 
wherever waste land exists, and where there is any reasonable prospect of its 
being, at. a future period, brought into cultivation, the assessment cannot be 
fixed to perpetuity without a sacrifice of the contingent, interest of Government; 
and if a practical rule were to be founded on this position, it would probably 
operate as a bar to a permanent, settlement in any one instance. Could the 
settlement, indeed, he confined to the lands in a state of cultivation, to the exclu¬ 
sion of the waste, the objection so far would be obviated : but except this can he 
effected, considering the very large proportion which, according to the Reports of 
the Commissioners, the uncultivated bears to the cultivated land in tiic Ceded 
Districts, we are persuaded that, if the permanent settlement be not limited to 
a very few estates, there will be a most improvident and unnecessary sacrifice 
of the interests of Government; and if it be thus limited, it behoves you well 
to reflect upon the probable consequences of its partial introduction. On the 
.supposition that it is regarded by the landholders as a measure advantageous to 
them, much discontent may be caused among those proprietors who are ex¬ 
cluded from the benefit, whilst those individuals on whom the boon is conferred' 
may avail themselves of it, by withdrawing the Ryots from the landvremain¬ 
ing under temporary settlements, to the prejudice both of Government and 
their fellow subjects. i 

2k Wc shall conclude this dispatch by reiterating our sentiments on the 
present inexpediency of a general or extensive application of the principles of 
the permanent settlement to the Coded and Conquered Provinces. You have 
yourselves admitted, that those landholders only can be entitled, under the Re¬ 
gulations of 1803 and 1805, whose estates, among other conditions, “ might 
“ be sufficiently improved au I extended to warrant the measure.” We con¬ 
fidently trust that you will, therefore, coutiue yourselves stiictly to that limita¬ 
tion, and that, with regard to the other parts of these provinces, where local 
difficulties do not exist of sufficient magnitude to prevent their being carried 
into effect, )ou will particularly attend to the instructions with which you are . 
already furnished, of the 2?th November 1811, 15th January 1812, and of 
the 29th January 1818. 
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A. D. 1803. REGULATION XXV. 

A Regulation prescribing rules for the conduct of' the Hoard (if' Revenue and the 
Collectors • and for declaring the proprielart) right in the lands, in thepnn hi¬ 
res ceded hjt the Nawaub Vizier to the Honourable the English East-India Com¬ 
pany, to be vested in the Aemindars and other landholders, under the terms and 
conditions of the settlement of the land revenue f ormed by the Honourable the 
late Lieutcnant-(tox'ernor and the llnara if Commissioners, pursuant to the autho¬ 
rity vested in them by His Excellency the Most Ruble the Governor-General.— 
Passed by the Governor-General in Council, on the \>4,/h March, 1803 ; corres¬ 
ponding with the y>th Choite I *03 Bengal era ; the \6th Choile KMO Easily ; 
the imhChoite 1210 Waliaity; the 16th Choite 1 StiO Sumbut; and the HQth 
Zefraud 1217 Higeree. 


1. Whereas it is necessary, that rules should be prescribed for the guidance 
of the Collectors and the Board of Revenue, in the collection, management, 
and contioul of the public revenue, in the provinces ceded to the Honourable 
the English Kast-India Company by the Nawaub Vizier: and whereas it is essen¬ 
tial to the security of the rights an.l interests of the Zemindars and other land¬ 
holders in the said provinces, that the right of property possessed by them, in 
their respective estates, under the terms and conditions of the settlement of the 
land revenue, contained in the proclamation issued by the Honourable the late 
Lieutenant-Governor and the‘Board of Commissioners, under date the 11th of 
July 1802, pursuant to the authority vested in them by his Excellency the most 
noble the Governor-General, should be publicly acknowledged and declared; 
and also that rules should be preset ibed for the transfer or division of estates in 
the said provinces, anil for apportioning the jtnntna on the several shares of 
estates which may be divided, or on portions of estates which shall be transferred; 
the following Regulation has been enacted. 


II. The collection of the revenue payable to Government from the estates 
in each ziliah shall be committed to a civil covenanted servant of the Company, 
who shall be styled Collector of the Revenue of the zi.lali to which he shall he 
appointed. Previously to entering upon the execution of the duties of his 
office, he shall take the oath pi ascribed by Act of Parliament for servants of the 
Company employed in the management or collection of the revenue, before one 
of the Judges of the .Supreme Court of Judicature, or before such other person 
as tne Governor-General in Council shall authorize to administer the same. 


III. The Collectors shall correspond with the Board of Revenue, and shall 
conform to all instructions with which they have been or shall be furnished by 
that Board, and wlifeh shall not be contrary to this or any other Regulation pub¬ 
lished in the manner directed in Regulation I, 1803. 


IV The Collectors of the several zillahs shall use a circular seal, one inch 
and a half in diameter, bearing an inscription thereon to the following effect, in 
the Persian character and language, and in the Hindostance language and Na- 
garee character: “ the seal of the Collector of the ziliah of.” 

V. The Collectors shall keep a regular diary of their official transactions, ei¬ 
ther in the English, Persian, or Hindostance language, recording and attesting 
them with their official signature at the time they may take place. 

VI. The duties prescribed in the following section shall be performed by the 
Collectors, under the superintendence of the Board of Revenue. 

VII. 1st. To collect the amount of the revenue assessed upon the lands of 
the Zemindars, independent Talookdars, or other actual proprietors ol land, 
with or on behalf of whom a settlement has been or shall be concluded. 

2nd. To collect the stipulated annual revenue from the farmers of estates 
let in farm. 


’ 3d. To levy the rents and revenue from estates held khas or aumany. 

m 

4-th. To make the future settlement of khas, or of farmed estates, agreeably 
to tlte Regulations and the instructions which they shail receive for that 


purpose. 


5th. To 
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5th. To prosecute for the recovery of the dues of Government from lands, 
of whatever description, held exempt from the payment of revenue under illegal 
or invalid tenures. 

6th. To pay the pensions and allowances included in, or chargeable on, the 
public revenue, and all other pensions and compensations which shall be grant¬ 
ed or confirmed under Regulation XXIV. 1803. 

7th. To execute the instructions which shall be issued to them by the Court 
of Wards, regarding disqualified landholders and their estates. 

i 

8th. To superintend the division of landed property paying revenue to Go¬ 
vernment, which shall be ordered to be divided into two or more distinct 
estates. 

flth. To apportion the public revenue on lands ordered to be disposed of at 
public sale, for the discharge of arrears of revenue, or in satisfaction of the de¬ 
crees of the Court of Judicature. 

10th. To collect the tax on spirituous liquors and intoxicating drugs or 
articles, anil the duties levied in bazars and gunges, under Regulation XXXVIII. 
1803. 

11 th. To obtain lands for the native invalid soldiers, to whom a provision in 
land shall he assigned on being discharged from the service, or otherwise. 

12th. To perform the above, and all other duties, according to the rules 
which have been or shall be prescribed to them by any Regulation, published in 
the manner directed in Regulation 1.1803. 

13th. To transmit such annual, monthly, or other accounts, as they now fur¬ 
nish, or shall be hereafter required to send, by the Board of Revenue, or any 
officer under that Board empowered to require such accounts. 

14th. To conform to all special orders which have been or shall be issued to 
them by the Board of Revenue, or by public officers empowered to issue such 
ortlcrs. 

VIII. The Dewan, and all other native officers under the Collectors, shall 
act agreeably to his orders, and to such rules as he shall prescribe. Those offi¬ 
cers shall not perform any act of authority without the sanction or authority of 
the Collector, under pain of being fined in a sum not exceeding six months' 
salary, or of being dismissed from their offices by a competent authority; and 
also of being sued in the court of judicature for damages by any person who 
shall consider himself to be aggrieved by such unauthorized act. 

IX. The Collectors are prohibited from employing, dreclly or indirectly, 
their private servants, whether banyans or others, in the nrecharge of any part 
of their public duties; it being required that the Collectors, in all matters rela¬ 
ting to the trust committed to them, shall act as the only empowered agents of 
Government. This prohibition, however, is not meant to restrict the Collectors 
from occasionally employing their assistants, or Dewans, or their inferior public 
servants, in the cases, and in the manner, in which they shall be specially autho¬ 
rized to make use of their agency. 

X. The Khezanchee, or native cash-keeper, in each zillah, shall be nomina¬ 
ted by the Collector, who shall take good and sufficient security from him for 
the faithful discharge of his trust, and for making good all deficiency's iu the 
public money which may be committed to his charge. The Collector shall 
transmit the name of the person whom he shall nominate to the office of Khe¬ 
zanchee, and of his surety, with a copy of the engagements executed by the 
latter, to the Board of Revenue ; but the person so nominated shall not be; con¬ 
sidered to be appointed, until the Board of Revenue shall have signified the ap¬ 
probation of the Governor-General in Council, both of the cash-keeper and of his 
surety. The native cash-keeper so appointed shall not be removed hut for mis¬ 
conduct, or other sufficient cause, proved to the satisfaction of the Governor- 
General in Council; and the cash-keeper anil the Collector, jointly and severally, 
shall he held responsible to Government for the public money committed to their 
charge. 

XI. All issues from the treasuries of the Collectors shall be made under a 

warrant 
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warrant, signed by the Collector and sealed with the seal of the zillah, and Regulation XXV. 
countersigned by the Dewan, who shall write under his signature the stun lor AD 1803, 
which the warrant shall bo-granted. The native cash-keeper is prohibited from 
paying any money without such written authority, under the penalty of being 
made responsible lor the amount, should the payment be afterwards found to 
have been unduly made. These warrants shall be numbered, and a register of 
them shall be kept in the current language of the country Ly the keepers of the 
native records, who shall attest, by their respective signatures, on the face of 
the warrant, that it has been duly registered. 


XII. The Collectors are prohibited from employing any persons, excepting 
public and registered officers, in matters in any respect relating to their official Jjl'yh 


I'olItTiors not to em- 
y in public marten 

_ y lint public mid re- 

duty; and shall not, under any plea or pretext, confer on their public officers K^wed officer*, 
any private trust relating to their personal concerns. 


XIII. In the event of’ the death or removal of a Collector, or of his absence The assistant to 
)in his station, and when no other person shall have been appointed thereto, “fiilc adkctor b! * nc '’ 
t ..e senior Assistant on the spot shall perform the duties of Collector, and the 
Dewan and the public officers of the collectorship shall accordingly obey his 
orders. 


from 

the 


XIV. NojCollcctor, Assistant, or Dewan to a Collector, nor any native in the 
"^employment of a Collector or of an Assistant, shall hold, directly or indirectly, 

any farm, or be concerned on their private account, in the collection or payment 
of the revenue of any lands in the zillah, either as farmer, surety, or otherwise; 
and native officers and private servants and dependents of Collectors and Assis¬ 
tants, arc prohibited from purchasing, directly or indirectly, any land which the 
Collector shall dispose of at public sale, under the penalty of forfeiting the 
property to Government, upon proof being made, to the satisfaction of the 
Governor-General in Council, of the property having been so purchased. 

XV. The rules in the preceding section, however, shall not be considered 
to prohibit a Dewan or native officer of a Collector, or any private servant of u 
Collector or of an Assistant, from purchasing bondJidcWus proprietary right in 
lands situated within the zillah, by private sale. 

XVI. No Collector shall, directly or indirectly, give land in farm to a Euro¬ 
pean, or accept the security of a European for any Tehsildar, Zemindar, farmer, 
dependant Talookdar, or llyot. 

XVII. No Collector, Assistant, or Dewan, shall, directly or indirectly, carry 
on any trade, or be concerned in any commercial transaction whatever. This 
prohibition, with regard to Collectors and their Assistants, is declared to extend 
to the purchase, directly or indirectly, of any goods or commodities in the Bri¬ 
tish dominions, subject to the immediate Government of the presidency of Fort 
William, for the purpose of remitting money to Europe. 

XVIII. The Dewp»js of the Collectors are prohibited from lending money, 
directly or indirectly, to any Tehsildar, or to any proprietor or farmer of land, 
dependant Talookdar, under-farmer, or Ryot. Loans made in opposition to 
this rule shall not be recoverable in any court of judicature. 

XIX. The Collectors shall be careful that the accounts and records of their 
respective zillahs are kept complete, and duly preserved. 

XX. To render the several zillahs as compact as possible, the Collectors 
shall Report every instance in which lands included in their respective zillahs 
shall be circumscribed by any other zillah; and also where lands included in 
other zillahs are circumscribed by their own zillahs ; in order that such lands 
may be annexed to the zillah by which they are circumscribed. 

XXI. The Collectors shall not employ Sepoys in the collection of the public 
revenue. 

XXII. Collectors shall not advance money, on account of tuccavy, without 
•the express sanction of the Board of Revenue. 

XXIII. The Collectors are prohibited from deputing an^person into the 
zillah of any other Collector, or exercising any authority beyond the limits of 
their respective zillahs; excepting in cases in which they shall be authorized so 
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Regulation XXV. 
A. D. 1803. 
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to do by a regulation published in the manner directed in Regulation I f 1803, 
or by special orders from a competent authority. 

XXIV. The Collectors shall grant monthly receipts for all payments of re¬ 
venue made into their treasuries, specifying the date or dates on which the mo¬ 
ney shall have been received, and the ‘species of rupee in which each payment 
shall have been made. The keepers of the native records shall keep a register 
of these receipts regularly numbered ; and after having registered the receipts, 
they shall attest, on the face of them, the date on which they shall have been 
registered. A copy of this register shall be transmitted monthly to the Board 
of Revenue, or as often as that board shall require. A similar register of re¬ 
ceipts shall be kept by all Tehsildars, Sezawuls, or other native officers, entrust¬ 
ed witli the immediate collection of the public revenue, and a copy of such 
register shall be transmitted to the Collector monthly, or as often as he shall 
requite. 

XXV. The monthly, or other receipt for salaries, pensions, or allowances, of 
whatever kind, which shall be paid by the Collectors, shall be deposited among 
the public records of their respective zillahs, anil a register of such receipts 
shall be kept by the keepers of the native records. A copy of the register 
shall be transmitted annually to the Hoard of Revenue. 

XXVI. To prevent loss of revenue or confusion in accounts, from the resig¬ 
nation or removal of Collectors, no Collector shall be permitted to depart from 
his station, until he shall have either delivered over complete charge of his 
trust to his successor or to his Assistant, and utnil notification shall have been 
made to the Hoard of Revenue of his having complied with this rule, and the 
sanction of that board shall have been obtained for his departure. This rule 
shall on no account be dispensed with, unless by special permission from the 
Board of Revenue, which is to be granted only in particular cases appearing to 
them to require such dispensation. 

XXVII . The Collectors shall pay due attention to all references or requisi¬ 
tions which shall be made to them by the President or acting President of the 
Board of Revenue, for papers, or accounts, or information on matters relating 
to their public duty. 

XXVIII. The superintendence of the settlement and collection of the pub¬ 
lic revenue payable from the lands, and of all other duties committed to the 
Collectors, is vesteil in the Hoard of Revenue. 

XXIX. The following proclamation, relative to the settlement of the land 
revenue in the provinces ceded to the honourable the English East-India Com¬ 
pany by the Nawaub Vizier, was published on the 14-th day of July 1802, corres¬ 
ponding with the 29th Assaur of the fusily year 1209, hy the honourable the late 
Lieut enant-Governor and the Board of Commissioners, in virtue of the pow¬ 
ers vested in them by His Excellency the Most Noble the Governor-General; 
and the several articles contained in it are hereby confirmed and declared to be 
in force, with the subsequent additions and explanations contained in sections 
XXX, XXX I, and XXXIJ, of this Regulation; and in section LI1I, Regulation 
XXVII, 1803, which comprizes the substance of the proclamation issued by 
the late Lieutenant-Governor and Board of Commissioners on the date above- 
mentioned ; with further provision, since made, for the settlement of the land 
revenue in the Ceded Provinces, under the extension of the authority of the 
Board of Revenue to the said provinces. 

“ ProclamatTox. — Whereas it is the intention of the British Government 
“ to adopt, at the expiration of* the present fusily year, such a plan for the set- 
“ tlcment of the landed revenue of the Ceded Provinces, as may be most con- 
“ ducivc to the prosperity of the country and to the happiness of the inha- 
“ bHants ; and whereas it is of the utmost consequence to the success of the 
“ measure, as well as to the interests of the Zemindars, Talookdars, and all 
“ others concerned, that the nature and terms thereof should be made known 
“ as early as possible; notice is hereby given, 

“ 1st. At the commencement of the fusily year 1210, the sayer of every 
“ denomination will be separated from the mil, or land revenue, and a settle- 
“ ment for the latter only concluded, ;n all practicable cases, with the Zemin- 

“ dars 
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** dars or other actual proprietors of the soil (unless when disqualified by noto- Regulation XXV. 
“ riously bad character, or other good and sufficient cause), for a period of* A- D * 1803, 
‘Mhree years, at a fixed, equal, annual jumma; it being understood, that such ' v “"' / 

“Zemindars as are huzzoor tchsil, or allowed to pay their kists immediately to 
“ the collector of the zillah, are to be'responsible for the police of their respec- 
“ tive zemindarries. 

“ 2ndly. At the expiration of the three years, another settlement will again be 
“ made with the same persons (if willing to engage), lor three years, at a fixed, 

** equal, annual jumma, which jumma shall be formed by taking the difference 
“ between'thc annual amount of the first lease, and the actual yearly produce 
“ of the land at the time of its expiration, and adding two-thirds of such diffc- 
“ rence to the annual rent of the first lease. 

“ Sdly. At the expiration of the sixtli year, a new settlement will be made 
“ with the same persons (if willing to engage), for a further period of four 
“ years, at a fixed, equal, annual jumma, formed by adding to the annual rent 
“ of the second three years, three-fourths of the net increase of revenue during 
“ any one year of that period. 

“ 4thly. At the end of these ten years, a permanent settlement will be con- 
“eluded with the same persons (if willing to engage, and if no ol hers who 
“ have a better claim shall come forward), for such lands as may be in a suffi- 
“ ciently improved state of cultivation to warrant the measure, on such terms 
“ as Government shall deem fair and equitable. 

“ 5thly. Those Zemindars who may decline entering into engagements for 
“ their estates, as also those whose offers may be rejected by Government, shall, 

“ for the present, continue to be allowed the same nankar which they have lii- 
“ therto received from the Nawaub Vizier. 


“ fithly. Witii respect to such zemindarries as may have been mortgaged or 
“ transferred on security, and possession thereof actually given to the mort- 
“ gagers or sureties, the settlement will be made with the person in possession 
“ of the land, as the temporary representative of the proprietor, leaving the 
“ latter to obtain possession, either by a private settlement of accounts or by a 
‘‘judicial process. 

“ 7thly. The settlement of such small talooks, or estates, as may be only no- 
“ initially included in large zemindarries, in the sndder jumma of which their 
“jumma may be comprehended, will be made, separately and distinctly, with 
“ the proprietors of such small estates, and they will be allowed to pay their 
“ revenue directly to the Tehsildars on the part of Government. 

“ 8thly. With respect to such lands as are without proprietors, or the propri- 
“ etors of which decline entering into engagements, a village settlement shall 
“ be made for three years, at a fixed, equal, annual jumma, and a preference 
“ will be given to the Mockudduins, Purdhauns, or respectable Ryots of the 
“ several villages. 

“ 9thly. In the event of neither proprietors nor farmers being forthcoming, 
“ such lands as are in that predicament will be held khas. 

“ lOthly. All authorized abwaubs arc to be consolidated and incorporated 
“ with the land-rent, and expressed in the pottahs and cabooleats, and nothing 
“ but what is there expressed shall be collected from the Ryots or under- 
“ renters. 


« llthly. All persons who may enter into engagements for the settlement, 
“ must bind themselves, by written obligations, to grant pottahs, of the above 
“ description, to their Ryots and under-renters. 


«* 1 Stilly. All persons who may enter into engagements with Government 
“ must previously give security for the fulfilment thereof, in an amount equal 
“ to one-fourth of their annual jumma.** 

* XXX. 1st. The several Collectors in the Ceded Provinces were authorized 
by the Board of Commissioners, under date the 28th of August 1802, to de¬ 
viate from the rule prescribed in the first clause of the foregoing proclamation, 
and to conclude the settlement for the first lease of three years at a fair and 

epuitable 
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.•nulatioi! xxv. i*(juitablo annual increase, instead of a fixed, equal, annual jumma, in instances 
A^I>. in wlncln from calamity of season, 1 he landholders might be unwilling to en- 

gage for their lands at such a jumma for the first year of the lease, as Gove n- 
meiit would have been otherwise entitled to demand, with a reference to the 
probable resources and produce of the lands during the whole of the lease. 

2d. liv an order of the Board of Commissioners, under date the 13th of Au¬ 
gust 1802, the several Collectors in the Ceded Provinces were further instructed, 
in concluding the settlement of their respective zillahs for the first lease of 
-.1 li,- /..Jn- three jears, to regulate the allowance of nankar to such of the Zemindars as 
inighfi ng.ige Ibr their lands, by deducting the amount of the nankar from the 
jumma, and taking engagements from the Zemindars for the net residue, pro- 
\ ided that the deduction for nankar should not exceed ten pdr cent, on the net 
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3 !. In modification of the fifth clause of the proclamation issued under date 
the I It It of .July 1802, whereby it was declared, t hat the Zemindars who might 
decline entering into engagements for their estates, as also Zemindars whose 
ll :l ' r c.Ters might be rejected by Government, should, for the present, continue to 
be allowed the same nankar which they had heretofore received under the Go- 
\ eminent of the Nawuub Vizier, it was subsequently determined by the Board 
of Commissioners, that the rate of allowance for nankar should uot‘, in either of 
the eases stated, exceed ten per cent, on the jumma of the estate. 

"I <■■ 'i'<- '-ii XXXI. With the view of obviating any misconstruction of the rule to be 

.V'wI'm adopted, in adding to the jumma a portion of the increased produce, in con- 

• - ij "i 1 . *“ eluding the settlements to be formed at the commencement of the fusily years 
1213 and 1217', it is hereby declared, in explanation of the second and third 
clauses of l he proclamation issued on the 14th of July 1802, as well as of clause 
second of Section LI II, Regulation XXVII, 1S03, that the amount of the nan¬ 
kar to which the Zemindars were entitled, under the original engagements, for 
the first triennial settlement, shall be deducted from the actual yearly produce 
of Lheir estates at the time of the expiration of each lease, and the actual in¬ 
crease of public revenue to be assessed agreeably to the clauses above specified, 
shall be calculated on the amount of the difference between the actual net pro¬ 
duce after such deduction, and the annual amount of the former lease. It is, 
at the same time, provided, that the portion of tlic increased produce relin¬ 
quished to the Zemindars, under the above-mentioned clauses, on the formation 
of the successive settlements, shall be considered as precluding all claim, on the 
part of the Zemindars, to any further proportion of such increased produce, on 
account of nankar, in addition to the deduction originally made and continued 
to them on this account. 
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XXXII. In pursuance of an order issued by the Board of Commissioners, 
under dale ihe 80! h September 1802, a discretion is vested in the landholders 
to grant small portions of land exempt from the payment of revenue, for the 
support of their v illage watchmen, whenever they shall prefer making such 
grants to paying the watchmen a pecuniary allowance. Such grants, however, 
shall be resutuable on the death or removal of the persons to whom they may 
be made ; and the lands thus exempted from the payment of rent, as well as 
any other lands held by public officers or private servants exempt from rent, in 
lieu of wages, and not forming part of any authorized lakheraje grants, or 
tenures, within the provisions of Regulations XXXI. and XXXVI. 1803, shall 
he considered to form a component part of the malguzarry lands of the estates 
to which they may respectively appertain, for the revenue assessed upon which 
they will consequently be held responsible, in common with all other mal¬ 
guzarry lands included therein. 

XXXIII. The lands of some Zemindars, independent Talookdars, and 
other actual proprietors of hind, having been held klias, or let in farm, in con¬ 
sequence ol their refusing to pay the assessment required of them, under the 
proclamation inserted in Section XXIX. of this Regulation, the Governor-Ge¬ 
neral in Council nolilies to the Zemindars, independent Talookdars, and other- 
actual proprietors ol laud, whose lands are held klias, that they shall be re¬ 
stored to the management of their lands, upon their agreeing to the payment of 
tiie assessment which shah be required of them, in coniorniity to the prescribed 

rules 
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sides for the settlement of the land revenue; and the Governor-General in 
Council declares to the Zemindars, independent Talookdars, and other actual 

S 'stors of land, whose lands have been let in farm, that they shall not 
possession of their lands before the expiration of the period for which 
ave been farmed (unless the farmers shall voluntarily consent to make 
over to*them the remaining term of their lease, and the Governor-General in 
Council shall approve of the transfer), but that, at the expiration of that period, 
upon their agreeing to the payment of the assessment which shall he required 
of them, they shall be reinstated, under the general regulations, in the manage¬ 
ment of their estates respectively. 

XXX I\. It is well known to the Zemindars, Talookdars, and other descrip¬ 
tions of landholders, in the provinces ceded by the Nawaub Vi/ier to the I Ionour- 
able the English East India Company, that from the earliest times until the 
present period, the public assessment upon the lands has never been fixed ; and 
that, according to established usage and custom, the rulers of those provinces, 
and their delegates, have exerc ised a discretionary authority in depriving them 
of the possession of their zemindarrics, ui'ooks, and other tenures, whereby 
their right of property therein has become precarious and of little value, whilst 
the lands, from being let in farm to strangers or otherwise disposed of, have 
been impoverished, and the tenants and cultivators of' the soil have been 
exposed to rapacity and oppression. With a view of promoting the interests 
'of the landholders and to enhance the value of their estates, as well as to 
induce them to encourage their under-tenants and to extend cultivation, under 
the certainty that they will enjoy the fruits of their industry and good manage¬ 
ment, the Governor-General in Council has, by the; rules contained in the 
preceding sections of this Regulation, and in Section 53, Regulation XXVII. 
1803, not only directed a settlement to be immediately made with the Zemin¬ 
dars and other proprietors of land, who shall be willing to engage for the reve¬ 
nue of their respective estates, but has also declared that a permanent assess¬ 
ment shall be fixed, at the end of ten years, on such lands as shall be in a state 
of cultivation sufficiently advanced to render it proper to fix the assessment on 
the same in perpetuity ; and the Governor-General in Council further declares 
the proprietary rights of all Zemindars, Talookdars, and other descriptions of 
landholders, possessing a right of property in the lands composing their zemin- 
darries, talooks, or other tenures, to be confirmed and established, under the 
authority of the British Government, in conformity to the laws and usages of 
the country, and to the Regulations which have been, or shall he hereafter, 
enacted by the Governor-General in Council. 

XXXV. To prevent any misconstruction of the declaration contained in the 
foregoing section, the Governor-General in Council deems it to he necessary 
to publish the following declarations to the Zemindars, independent Talook- 
dars, and other actual proprietors of land. 

1st. It being the duty of the ruling power to protect all classes of peo¬ 
ple, and more particularly those who, from their situation, are most help¬ 
less, the Governor-General in Council will, whenever he shall deem it 
proper, enact such regulations as he shall judge to be necessary for the pro¬ 
tection and welfare of the dependent Talookdars, Ryots, and other cultivators 
of the soil ; and no Zemindar, independent Talookdar, or other, actual pro¬ 
prietor of land, shall be entitled, on tins account, to make any objection to the 
discharge of the assessment on their lands, which they have respectively agreed, 
or may hereafter agree to pay. 

2d. The Governor General in Council having, by Regulation XXXVHI. 
1803, abolished all the duties coming under the denomination of sayer, rah- ; 
darry, zemindarry, or any other denomination, levied on goods or merchan- 1 
dize of any description, with the exception of the established duties levied by 
Government in bazars and gunges ; and it being provided, by the first clause 
of the proclamation aforesaid, issued under date the 14th July 1802, as well as 
by clause 13th, of* section 53, Regulation XXVII. 1803, that all engage¬ 
ments for the land revenue entered into with Government shall be exclusive of 
sayer duties, and of all other collections not connected with the land revenue, 
the Governor-General in Council hereby declares, that if he should hereafter 
think it proper to establish any internal duties, and to appoint officers on the 
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Regulation XXV . part of Government to collect them, no proprietor of land will be admitted tc 
A. D. 1803. >an y participation thereof, or be entitled to make any claims for remissions of 
assessment on that account. 


jumm# that mat i>e 3d. The Governor-General in Council will impose such assessment aw'he 
I»M<i"r d io 0, u>h)'hK 1J e\ a shall deem equitable, on all lands held eiempt from the public revenue, which 
Husivdy u> tiuvern- havc been, or shall be, proved to be so hold, under illegal or invalid titles. 

The assessment thus imposed will belong to Government, and no proprietor of 
land will be entitled to any part of it. 


lami'nr *nl"nrv nr ”si'i n ^th. The jumma of those Zemindars, independent Talookdars, and other 
litabiJiiy tiov.'inm.ii«, actual proprietors of lanu, with whom a settlement shall have been made, or 
thf i»r«.|»irtorsi shall b e hereafter concluded, under the terms set lorth in the aforesaid procla- 
he charijc of kii-piug matiou, dated the 11-th July 180.2, or in Section 53, Regulation XXVII. 
He peace. 1803, shall be considered exclusive of any allowances which have been made to 

them in the adjustment of their jumma, for maintaining tannahs, or police 
establishments, and also of the produce of any lands which they may have 
been permitted to appropriate for the same purpose ; and the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral in Council reserves to himself the option of resuming the whole or any part 
of such allowances, or of the produce of such lands, if he should at any time 
think it to be proper to exonerate the proprietors of land from the charge of 
keeping the peace, and to appoint officers, on the part of Government, to 
superintend the police of the country. The Governor-General in Council, how¬ 
ever, declares that the allowances, or the produce of lands, which may be thus 
resumed, will be appropriated to no other purpose but that of defraying the 
expense of the police. 
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XXXVI. That no doubt may lie entertained, whether it be lawful for pro¬ 
prietors of land to dispose of their estates without the previous sanction of 
Government, the Governor-General in Council notifies to the Zemindars, inde¬ 
pendent Talookdars, and other actual proprietors of land, that they are at 
liberty to transfer to whomsoever they may think proper, by sale, gift, or other¬ 
wise, their proprietary rights, in the whole or any portion of their respective 
estates, without applying to Government for its sanction to the transfer; and 
that all such transfers will be held valid, provided that they be conformable to 
the Mahommedan or the Hindoo laws (according as the religious persuasions 
of the parties to each transaction may render the validity of it determinable by 
the former or the latter code), and that they be not repugnant to any Regula¬ 
tions now in force, or which shall be hereafter enacted by the British Govern¬ 
ment. It is, at. the same time, hereby declared, that no private transfer by 
sale, gift, or otherwise, nor any private mortgage or other assessment upon 
land as-, ssed with the public revenue will be admitted, in any respect, to aficct 
the indefeasible right of Government to hold all such lands answerable, in the 
first instance, for the public revenue assessed thereupon. 
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NXXYII Whenever an entire estate (viz. the whole of any landed property, 
for the assessment on which a distinct engagement has been or shall be en- 
il,,, ,! "' h 'v tcred into between Government and the proprietor, or which shall be separately 

r„-n assessed, although included in one engagement with other estates belonging to 

!tii 'n'’-'i- 1 1 !- 1 ’Iu*-Vii— t * ie s:une proprietor), shall he disposed of by public or private sale, without any 

t iii.'ii ••».-I ihr limit subdivision of such estate, no new allotment of the jumma will be requisite, 

IV.'iV."i'« • i'V. .'«iiV!1 !«'•- a,R l the purchaser will succeed to all the rights of the f ormer proprietor in the 
iiiifiiotiiL'.itniin-cou entire estate. But it is essential, that a declaration should be made of the 
■ruin-ii officer!"" 1 ' I>rc " principles upon which the public assessment, or jumma, charged upon any 
such estates, will be apportioned on the several divisions of it, in the event of 
the whole of it being transferred by public or by private sale, or otherwise, in 
two or more lots, or of a portion of it being transferred in one, or in two or 
more lots, or of its being joint property, and a division of it being made among 
the proprietors. The Governor-General in Council lias accordingly prescribed 
the following rules for apportioning the public assessment in the several cases 
above-mentioned ; and as Government might sustain a considerable loss of 
revenue by disproportionate allotments of that assessment, were the apportion¬ 
ing of it, in any of the cases above specified, to be left to the proprietors, it is 
hereby requited, that all such transfers or divisions as may be made by the 
private act of the parties themselves, be notified to the Collector of the reve¬ 
nue of the ziilah in which the lands shall be situated, or such other officer as 

Government 
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Government shall in future prescribe, in order that the public assessment, or Regulation XXV. 
jumma, charged upon the whole estate, may be apportioned on the several A ~ P ' 1803 ‘ 7 
shares in the manner hereafter directed, and that the names of the proprietors v 

of\ach sliare, and the jumma charged tliereon, may be entered in the public 
regiXgrs, and that separate engagements for the payment of the jumma assessed 
upon eitch share may be executed by the proprietors, who will thenceforward 
be considered as proprietors of distinct estates. 11' the parties concerned in 
such transfeis or divisions of estates shall omit to notify them to the Collector 
of the revenue of the zillah, or such other officer as shall be hereafter pro¬ 
scribed, lor the purposes before mentioned, the whole of the original estate 
will be held responsible to Government for the discharge of the jumma assessed 
upon it, in the same manner as if no such transfer or division had ever taken 
place, 'l'lie Governor-General in Council deems it to be necessary further to VX'ik*m,M> 
notify, in elucidation of the declarations contained in this section, that if any air.vi nj.‘ ii (t iu* 0 or° 
Zemindar, independent Talookdar, or other actual proprietor of land, shall L|K^V* r,,,M< "* 
dispose of a portion of his or her lands as a dependent tnlook, or any other 
under-tenure, to remain as a dependency, subject to the payment of rent to 
the proprietor of the estate of which such talook may form a part, the jumma 
which m.iy be stipulated to be paid by the dependent Talookdar, or other under¬ 
tenant, will not be entered in the records of Government, nor will the transfer 
exempt such lands from being answerable, in common with the remainder of 
,the estate, for the payment of the public revenue assessed upon the whole of 
it, in the event of the proprietor, or his or her heirs or successors, falling in 
arrear from any cause whatever; nor will such transfer be allowed in any case 
to affect the rights or claims' of Government, any more than if it hail never 
taken place. 


1st. In the event of the whole estate of a Zemindar, independent Talook¬ 
dar, or other actual proprietor of land, with or on behalf of whom a settlement 
lias been or shall be concluded, being exposed to public sale, by order of the 
Governor-General iu Council, for the discharge of arrears of the public assess¬ 
ment, or iu consequence of the decision of a court of justice, in two or more 
lots, the assessment upon each lot shall be fixed at an amount which shall bear 
the same proportion to its actual neat produce, as the public assessment upon 
the whole of the lauds sold may bear to the whole of their actual neat produce. 

The neat annual produce is to be understood to be the neat annual rent, or Kxpianatinn «r the 

other neat produce receivable by the proprietor, after deducting from the gross i,',™ 1 . “ ,ul11 urJt 

rent, or other gross produce, the actual expenses of collection, and other usual 

charges of management, inclusive of the expense of embankments, and similar 

incidental expenses, where such may be paid by the proprietor from his gross 

receipts; but exclusive of his malikanah, nankar, or other proprietary income, 

and all other personal appropriations of the gross produce of his estate, as such 

can have no claim to consideration in determining the neat produce for an 

equal division of landed property, or for the allotment, of the public assessment 

thereon, in conformity to the rules prescribed. The neat produce, as here 

denned, shall be ascertained in the mode that is or shall be prescribed by the 

Regulations, and the purchaser or purchasers of such lands, and his, her, or 

their heirs and lawful successors, shall hold them at the jumma at which they 

may be so purchased, subject to the general rules in force at the time of sale, 

lor the periodical or permanent assessment of the land revenue. • 


2d. When a portion of the estate of a Zemindar, independent Talookdar, 
or other actual proprietor of land, with or on behalf of whom a settlement has 
been -or shall be concluded, shall be exposed to public sale, by order of the 
Governor-General in Council, for the liquidation of arrears of assessment, or 
pursuant to the decision of a court of justice, the assessment upon such lands, 
if disposed of in one lot, shall be fixed at an amount which shall bear the same 
proportion to their actual neat produce, as the assessment upon the whole of 
the lands of such proprietor, included in the same estate, may bear to the 
whole of their actual neat produce. If the lands sold shall be disposed of in 
two or more lots, the assessment upon each lot shall be fixed at an amount 
•which shall bear the same proportion to its actual neat produce, as the assess¬ 
ment upon the whole of the lands of such proprietor, included in the same es¬ 
tate, may bear to the whole of their actual neat produce. The actual neat 
produce of the whole of the lands of such proprietor, whether the portion of 

them 
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them which may be sold be disposed of in one, or in two or more lots, shall be 
ascertained in the mode that is or shall be prescribed by the Regulations, and 
the purchaser or purchasers of such lands, and his, her, or their heirs or succes¬ 
sors, will be allowed to hold them at the jumma at which they maybe so pur¬ 
chased, subject to the general rules in force, at the time of sale, for the perio¬ 
dical or permanent assessments of the land revenue. 

3d. When a Zemindar, independent Talookdar, or other actual pro¬ 
prietor of land, with or on behalf of whom a settlement has been or shall be 
concluded, shall transfer the whole of his or her estate, in two or more distinct 
portions, to two or more persons, or a portion thereof to one person, or to two 
or more persons in joint property, by private sale, gift, or otherwise, the assess¬ 
ment upon each distinct portion of such estate so transferred, shall be fixed by 
the Collector, of other authorized officer of Government, at an amount which 
shall bear the same proportion to its actual neat produce, as the assessment 
upon the whole of the estate of the transferring proprietor, of which the whole 
or a portion may be so transferred, may bear to the whole of its actual neat 
produce. This produce shall be ascertained in the mode that is or shall be 
prescribed in the Regulations, and the person or persons to whom such lands 
may be transferred, and his, or her, or their heirs and lawful successors, shall 
hold them at the jumma at which they may be so transferred, after the same 
shall have been duly sanctioned and registered and engaged for, .subject to the 
general rules in force at the time of transfer, for the periodical or permanent 
assessment of the land revenue. 

4th. Whenever a division shall be made of lands, the settlement of which 
has been or shall be concluded with, or on behalf of, the proprietor or proprie¬ 
tors, and that are or may become the joint property of two or more persons, 
the assessment upon each share shall be fixed by the Collector, or other autho¬ 
rized officer of Government, at an amount which shall bear the same propor¬ 
tion to its actual neat produce, as the jumina assessed upon the whole of the 
estate divided may bear to the whole of its actual neat produce. This produce 
shall be ascertained in the mode that is or shall be prescribed by the Regulations, 
and the sharers, and their heirs and lawful successors, shall hold their respective 
shares at the jumma which may be so assessed upon them, after the same 
shall have been duly sanctioned, registered, and engaged for; subject to the 
general rules in force, at the time of the division, for the periodical or per¬ 
manent assessment of the land revenue. 

XXXVIII. The following rules are prescribed, respecting the adjustment of 
the public assessment or jumma on the lands of Zemindars, independent Talook- 
tlars, and other actual proprietors of land, whose lands are or may be held 
khas, or let in farm by Government, in the event of their being disposed of by 
public sale, or transferred by any private act of the proprietor, or of their being 
joint property, and a division of them taking place amongst the proprietors. 

1st. If the whole, or a portion of the lands of a Zemindar, independent Ta¬ 
lookdar, or other actual proprietor of land, who may not have agreed to the 
payment of the assessment proposed to him or her, and whose lands are or shall 
be held khas, or let in farm by Government, shall be exposed to public sale, in 
one, or in two or more lots, pursuant to the decree of a court of justice, such 
lands, if khas, shall be disposed of at whatever assessment the Governor-General 
in Council shall deem equitable, and the purchaser or purchasers of such lands, 
aud his, or her, or their heirs and lawful successors, shall hold the lands at the. 
assessment at which they shall be so purchased, subject to the general rules in 
iorce, at the time of sale, for the periodical or permanent assessment of the land 
reveutic. If the lands, at the time of their being exposed to sale, shall be held 
in farm, and shall be put up in one, or in two or move lots, they shall be dis¬ 
posed of under the following conditions. The purchaser or purchasers shall re¬ 
ceive, during the unexpired part of the term of the lease of the farmer, what¬ 
ever such proprietor shall have been entitled to receive, in virtue of his or her 
proprietary rights, on account of the lands so purchased ; and such purchaser or 
purchasers shall, at the expiration of the lease of the farmer, be put in posses-: 
sion of the lands, on his or their engaging to pay such assessment as Govern¬ 
ment may deem equitable, under the general rules in force for the assessment 
of the land revenue. 


2d. If 
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Stl. If a Zemindar, independent Talookdar, or other actual proprietor of Regulation XXV. 
land, whose lands are or may be held khas, or let in farm by Government, shall * A D * J803 - 

traflefer, by private sale, gift, or otherwise, the whole or a portion of his or her v -^-- 

landsiJn one, or in two or more lots, and suchtramfer be legal and valid under 
the Regulations, the person or persons to'whom the lands'may be so transferred 
shall be considered to have succeeded to the whole of the proprietary rights of 
the former possessor, and will accordingly be entitled to receive any malikanah 
or nankur, to which the former proprietor was entitled, on account of the lands so 
transferred. Persons to whom such lands may be so transferred, will stand in the 
same predicament as the Zemindars, independent Talookdars, or other actual 
proprietors of land, mentioned in Section XXXIII, whose lands are held khas, 
or have been let in farm, in consequence of their refusing to pay the assessment 
required of them, tinder the before-mentioned Regulations, for the decennial 
settlement; and the declarations contained in that section are to be held ap¬ 
plicable to them. 


3d. In the event of a division being made of lands that are or shall become 
the joint property of two or more persons, and which are or shall be held khas, 
or let in farm by Government, the proprietors of the several shares will stand 
in the same predicament, with regard to their respective shares, as the Zemin¬ 
dars, independent Talookdars, and other actual proprietors of land, specified in 
Section XXXIH, whose lands have been let in farm, or are held khas, by 
Government, in consequence of their having refused to pay the assessment re¬ 
quired of them ; and the declarations contained in that section are lo be consi¬ 
dered applicable to them. 


XXXIX. Nothing in the two preceding sections shall be understood to pre¬ 
clude the revision and correction of allotments of the public assessment, upon 
portions of estates disposed of by public sale or private transfer, or upon the 
partition of joint estates, in cases of evident error, collusion, or fraud, for which 
provisions have been made by Regulation XXVI, 1803, prescribing rules for the 
sale and division of lands paying revenue to Government; nor shall any thing 
in the foregoing section be construed to authorize the Collectors, or any other 
officers of Government, to determine finally the amount of the public assess¬ 
ment to be allotted upon the portion of an estate, whether publicly or privately 
disposed of, or divided between sharers, without the sanction of the Board of 
Revenue, as more fully provided for by the Regulation above-mentioned. 
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A. D. 1805. REGULATION IX. 

A Regulation for enacting into a Regulation certain articles of a Proclamation to 
be issued in the Conquered Provinces, situated within the Dooab and on the 
right lunik of'the river Jumna , and in the territory ceded to the 1 lonourable the 
English East-India Company in Ilundlecund by the Peishwah.—Passed by the 
Governor-General in Council, on the XUh of July 1805 ; corresponding with the 
2 l Jlh Assaur 1212 lictigal era ; the 29th Assaur 1212 Easily ; the 2{)lh Assaur 
1212 Waillaity; the 1 5th Assaur 1SG2 Sum but; and the 13 th Rubbee-us-Sany 
1220 Higeree. 

I. The following articles of a Proclamation, which is hereby addressed by Regulation IX. 
the Governor-General in Council to the Zemindars, independent Talookdars, t A D - 18 J 
and othc actual proprietors of land, paying revenue to Government, in the 
Conquered Provinces situated within the Dooab (or country lying between the 

rivers Ganges and Jumna) and on the right bank of the river Jumna, ceded to 
the Honourable the English East-India Company by Dowlut ltao Scindiah, 
and in the territory situated in Bundlccund, on the right bank of the river 
Jumna, ceded to the Honourable the English East-India Company by the 
Peishwah, are enacted into a Regulation. 

II. Proclamation. Art. 1. Whereas, by Regulation IX, 1804, and Re- rmctainaiwn. 
gulation VIII, 1805, the laws and regulations established by the British Pr ' ;m,blc ' 
Government, for the internal administration of the provinces ceded to the 
Honourable the English East-India Company by the Nawaub Vizier, have been 
extended, with such modifications and qualifications as were deemed necessary, 

to the Conquered Provinces situated within the Dooab and on the right bank 

2 R of 
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of the liver Jumna, ceded to the Honourable the English East-India Company 
by Dowlut Kao Scindiah, and to the territory in Bundlecund, situated on the 
righ bank of the river Jumna, ceded to the Honourable the English East-Lidia 
Company by the Peislm^h ? and whereas it is the intention of the Britijtff Go¬ 
vernment, at the cxpii&tion of the current year 1214 fusily, to adopt q plan for 
the settlement of the land revenue in the said territories, upon principles of mo¬ 
deration and justice ; and whereas it is of importance, that the terms and con¬ 
ditions of such settlement should be made known throughout the territories 
aforesaid, as early as may be practicable ; and whereas it is essential to the se¬ 
curity of the rights and interests of t.hc Zemindars, and other landholders, in 
the said territories, that the nature of their right of property in their respective 
estates, under the terms and conditions hereafter recited, should be publicly 
acknowledged and declared; it is accordingly hereby proclaimed as follows. 

III. Art. 2. At the commencement of the year 1213 fusily, the sayer of 
every denomination will be separated from the mal, or land revenue; and a 
settlement will be concluded for the land revenue only, in all practicable cases, 
with the Zemindars, or other actual proprietors of the soil (unless when dis¬ 
qualified bv notoriously bad character, or other good and sufficient cause), for 
a period oi three years, viz. for the years 1213,1214, and 1215 fusily (with the 
exception spcciiicd in the fifth article), at a fixed, equal, annual jutntna; it 
being understood that such Zemindars as are huzzoor tclisil, or allowed to pay 
their kists immediately to the Collector of the zillah, shall be responsible for 
maintaining the police of their respective zemindarrics, with the exception of 
the police in cities, large towns, and principal gtingcs, the expense of which 
will be defrayed by Government. In instances, however, in which, from calamity 
of season or other good and sufficient cause, any landholder may be unwilling 
to engage for his lands at such a juminu, for the first year of the lease, as Go¬ 
vernment would otherwise be entitled to demand, with a reference to the pro¬ 
bable resources and produce of the lauds during the whole of the lease, the set¬ 
tlement will be concluded, for the first lease of three years, at a fair and equi¬ 
table annual increase, instead of a fixed, equal, annual jumma. The cabooleats 
executed by Zemindars, and other actual proprietors of land or famers of land, 
shall contain a clause, restricting them from collecting sayer duties, or any 
duties whatever, in their respective estates or farms. The Collectors are re¬ 
quired to explain fully the nature and extent of this restriction, in order that 
persons desirous of entering into engagements may regulate their proposals 
accordingly. No settlement shall be considered final, until it shall have received 
the sanction of the Governor-General in Council. 

IV. Art. 3. At the expiration of the three years specified in the foregoing 
article, another settlement will be concluded with the same persons (if willing 
to engage), fora further period of three years, viz. for the years 1210, 1217, 
and 1213 fusily (with the exception specified in the fifth article) at a fixed, 
equal, annual jumma, which jumma shall be formed, by taking the difference 
between the annual amount of the first lease and the actual yearly produce of 
the land at the time of its expiration, and adding two-thirds of such difference 
to the annual rent of the first lease. 

V. Art. 4. At the expiration of the year 1218 fusily, a new settlement will 
bo concluded with the same persons (if willing to engage), for a further period 
of four years, viz. for the years 1219, 1220, 1221, and 1222 fusily (with the 
exception specified in the fifth article) at a fixed, equal, annual jumma, which 
jumma shall be formed, by adding to the annual rent of the second three years 
three-fourths of the net increase of the revenue during anv one year of that 
period. 

VI. Art. 5. The settlement of the land revenue in the territory in Bundlc- 
cund, ceded to the Honourable the English East-India Company by the Peish- 
wah, to be formed at the commencement of the year 1213 f usily, will be con¬ 
cluded for one year only, in the first instance, under the general rules notified 
in this proclamation. The three succeeding settlements of the land revenue, 
in the territory aforesaid, will be concluded for the following periods of time ; 
first, for the years 1214, 1215, and 121G fusily; secondly, for the years 1217, 
12J8, and 1219 fusily ; and thirdly, for the years 1220, 1221, and 1222 fusily ; 
under the terms and conditions specified in this proclamation. 

VII. Art. 6. 
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VII. Art. 6. At the end of ten years, expiring with the year 1222 fusilv, a 
permanent settlement will be concluded with the satno^ persons (if willing to 
ertrage, and if no other persons, having a b etter cl aim,Jbliall come forward), for 
suc\lnnds as may be in a sufficiently imprtJvcT5tstC\^‘ cultivation to warrant 
the infeksurc, on such terms as Government shall deem fair and equitable. 

VIII. Art. 7- Those Zemindars who may decline entering into engagements 
for their estates, as also those Zemindars whose oilers may be rejected by Go¬ 
vernment, shall, for the present, be allowed the same naukar winch they have 
hitherto received from the ruling power for the time being; provided the rate 
of such nankar shall not, in either of the cases above stated, exceed ten per 
cent, on the jumma of the estate. 

IX. Art.. 8. With respect to such zcmindarrics as may have been mortgaged 
or transferred on security, ami possesion thereof actually given to the mortga¬ 
gees or sureties, the settlement will be made with the person in possession of 
the land, as the temporary representative of the proprietor, leaving the latter 
to obtain possession, either by a private settlement of accounts or by a judicial 
process. 

X. Art 9. The settlement of such small talooks, or estates, as may be only 
nominally deluded in large zcmindarrics, in the sudder jumma of which their 
jumma may be comprehended, will be made, separately and distinctly, with 
the proprietors of such small estates; and they will be allowed to pav their 
revenue directly to the Tehsjldars on the part of Government, or to the Col- 

'-lector of the zillah, as may be deemed advisable ; provided, however, that the 
Tnjookdars, or proprietors, of such small talooks or estates, shall be desirous 
of tlit 1 ' Separation^ or~lhe Zemindars shall require it. In the event of a Zemin¬ 
dar considering himself aggrieved by a separation made, in conformity to the 
foregoing rule; or of a Talookdar being dissatisfied at not being separated 
from a zemindarry, agreeably to what lie may have considered as his right; in 
either case, the party considering himself aggrieved will be at liberty to seek 
redress in the courts of justice. The Collectors, however, shall not allow any 
disputed claims to interfere with, or delay, the immediate conclusion of the 
settlement, which, in all doubtful cases, shall be made with the person in pos¬ 
session. 

XI. Art. 10. With respect to such lands as are without proprietors, or the 
proprietors of which may decline entering into engagements, a village settle¬ 
ment shall be concluded for three years, from the commencement of the year 
1213 or the year 1214 fusily, according as the settlement may be concluded in 
the provinces ceded by Dowlut Rao Scindiah, or in the territory ceiled by the 

—ftris^wah, at a fixed, equal, annual jumma; with the reservation contaiucd in 
the concluding part of the second article, relative to forming the settlement, 
in certain cases, at an annual increase. In instances in which a village settle¬ 
ment shall be concluded in Bundlccund at the commencement of the year 
1213 fusily, such settlement shall be formed only for one year. In all cases 
of the description mentioned in this article, a preference will be given to the 
Mocuddums, Purdhuuns, or respectable Ryots of the several villages. 

XII. Art. 11. In instances in which neither proprietors nor farmers shall he 
forthcoming, or in which they shall not tender suitable conditions of agree¬ 
ment, a khas or bowlee settlement shall be concluded with the Ryots for lands 
in such predicament, stipulating the shares to be received t>y the Ryots from 
the different description of land as follows. In politch lands, or such as are in 
full cultivation, Government shall receive five pusserees and the Ryot three 
pusserees; in chuncur lands, or such as have not been cultivated for two or 
three years, Government shall receive two and the Ryot six passerces ; in 
kunjur, or waste lands. Government shall receive one and the Ryot seven 
pusserees. Chunchur lands after one year, and bunjur lands after two years, 
shall be considered equal to politch. Bunjur lands after one year shall be con¬ 
sidered equal to chunchur. In khas settlements, the bhaint, or nuzze- 

• rana, shall be abolished. The wages of the Putwarries shall lie paid by the 
Ryots; but the expense of the mussahut, or measuring, and valuing the crops, 
shall be defrayed by Government, in consideration of the additional pusseree 
received out of the politch crop. In ail cases when crops arc valued, the taxa¬ 
tion shall be determined by the price current of the day. In khas settlements. 
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tlic Ryots shall engage, that the cultivation of the lands shall not fall off, and 
that thefy shall not undertake the cultivation of new lands until they have ac¬ 
complished that of the #.\nd already engaged for by them. 

XIII. Art. 12. All authorized abwaubs shall be consolidated and incorpo¬ 
rated with the land-rent, and expressed in the pot tabs and cabooledts, and 
nothing but what is there expressed shall be collected from the Ryots or under¬ 
renters. 
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XIV. Art. 13. All persons who may enter into engagements for the settle¬ 
ment, shall bind themselves, by written obligations, to grant pott&hs of the 
above description to their Ryots and under-renters of every description, speci¬ 
fying the amount to be paid by such Ryots and under-renters respectively; 
and counter engagements shall be executed by the Ryots and under renters of 
a similar tenour and purport. 
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XV. Art. 1/1-. All persons who may enter into engagements with Govern- 

wniniis null ment shall previously give security for the fulfilment thereof, in an amount 
'lii'lli ii'i l "j!ii| 1 ,- equal to one-fourth of their annual jutnma. , 

XVI. Art. 13. In concluding the settlement of the land revenue, in the 

territories mentioned in this proclamation, at the commencement of the year 
1213 fusily, the allowance of naukar to such of the Zemindars as may engage 
lor their lands shall be regulated by deducting the amount of the nankar from 
the jumma, and taking engagements from the Zemindars for the neat residue; 
provided that the deduction for nankar shall uotv in any instance, exceed ten 
per cent, on the neat jumma. s ’ 

XVII. Art. lG. Persons having claims to lands, for"triiich- engagements 
have been entered into with the present possessors, and who shall not prefer 

ihc'mt”vvutiiTai. their claim to regain possession of the same within six months from the date 
tam period*. (as recorded in the respective zillahs) of issuing this proclamation, shall not be 

entitled to be restored to the actual possession of such lands before the expira¬ 
tion of the year 1213 fusily, if the lands are situated in the zillah of Bundle- 
cund, or before the expiration of the first triennial lease, ending with the year 
121.5 fusily, if the lands are situated in the zillah of Allyghur, the northern or 
southern division of the zillah of Seharunporc, or the zillah of Agra. Persons 
preferring such claims in the zillah of Bundlecund, after the expiration of the 
year 1213 fusily, and before the conclusion of the first triennial lease in that 
zillah ending with the year 1216 fusily, shall not be entitled to regain posses¬ 
sion of the lands claimed by them, until such lease shall expire. Persons who 
shall not prefer their claims before the expiration of the first lease of three 
years (that is to say, before the commencement of the year 1210 fusily in the 
zillah of Allyghur,* the northern or southern division of the zillah of Sch. n .i i un- 
poro, or the zillah of Agra, or before the commencement of the 1217 

fusily in the zillah of Bundlecund) shall not be entitled to regain possession of 
the lands claimed by them until the expiration of the ten years, or the com¬ 
mencement of the year 1223 fusily. But this rule shall not be considered 
to restrict persons from preferring their claims at any time within the 
ten years. 
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pedient to conclude a settlement with a Zemindar, he shall hold proceedings 
on the subject, detailing at large his reasons for rejecting the claim, with what¬ 
ever information he may have obtained respecting such Zemindar; at the 
same time receiving the Zemindar's answer to the objections urged to his 
claim. The Collector shall then transmit the whole of his proceedings to the 
Board of Revenue, and shall await their determination thereon. 
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XIX. Art. 18. The Collectors shall not, in any instance, intrust the set¬ 
tlement or the collection of the revenues of a considerable zemindarry to a 
Tehsihlar. The settlement of all zemindarries of the above description shall 
be concluded immediately by the Collectors, to whom the revenue of such 
zemindarries shall also be immediately paid. I 11 like manner, the Collectors 
shall conclude the settlement, and receive immediately into their respective 
treasuries the collections of all other lands which they can bring under their 
immediate superintendence, without detriment to their general avocations. 

XX. Art, 19* 
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XX. Art. 19. In instances in which lands to a consiib?ral>le amount shall be .Regulation IX. 

let in farm to one individual, and Government shall b l of opinion, from the A D - ,8 ° r ' 
report of the Board of Revenue, that the oth^j m>cat,i /ns of the Collector will ^.n-i'.i.ra 'th- 

adnrm^jf the measure, the rent of such farm shall ue""jxlv.l immediately into the fai main be raui nmc- 
trea3ur^w>f the Collector, instead of being received through the channel of a 'I'm c 
Tehsihlar 

• rt.uii c*t s 

XXI. Art. 20. With the view of obviating any misconstruction of the rule i:Npiana-ii.n »r the 

to be adopted, in adding to tbc jumma a portion of the increased produce, in !'‘ t "i"iV,.“7* 
concluding the settlements to be formed at the commencement of the iiisi 1 y ,llU 

year 1216 and 1219, or 1217 and 1220 (according as the settlements shall be 

concluded in the provinces ceded by Dowlut Rao Scindiah, or in the territory ./.lintel' 1 *!« 

ceded by the Peishtvah), it is hereby declared, in explanation of the third anil 0 !.»ITu.ii' 11 ’utu .0 
fourth articles of this proclamation, that the amount of the naiiknr to which 
the Zemindars will be entitled, conformably to the engagements entered into 
by them under this proclamation, shall be deducted from the actual yearly 
produce of their estates at the time of the expiration of each lease, and the 
actual increase of public revenue, to be assessed agreeably to the articles above 
specified, shall be calculated on the amount of the difference between the ac¬ 
tual net produce, after such deduction, and the annual amount of the former 
lease. It is,, at the same time, declared, that the portion of the increased 
produce relinquished to the Zemindars under the above-mentioned articles, on 
the formation of the successive settlements, shall be considered as precluding 
all claim, on the part of the .Zemindars, to any further proportion of such 
irtcreased produce, on account of nankar, in addition to the deduction which 
win.be made and contin ued to them on this accouut. 

XXII. Art. 21. A discretionary power is vested in the landholders to grant 
small portions of land, exempt from the payment of revenue, for the support 
of their village watchmen, whenever they shall prefer making such grants to 
paying the watchmen a pecuniary allowance. Such grants, however, shall be 
resu mable on the death or removal of the persons to whom they may be made; 
and the lands thus exempted from the payment of rent, as well as any other 
lands held by public officers or private servants exempt from rent, in lien of 
wages, and not forming part of any authorized lakherajc grants, or tenures, 
within the provisions of Regulations XXXI and XXXVI, 180-3, shall bn con¬ 
sidered to form a component part of the malguzarry lands of the estates to 
which they may respectively appertain, for the revenue assessed upon which 
they will consequently be held responsible, in common with all other malgu- 
zarry lands included therein. 

XN,III. Art. 22. The Governor-General in Council hereby notifies to those 
ZemiiuK't's, independent Talookdars, and other actual proprietors of laud, 
whose lands“may be held khas, or let in farm, in consequence of their refusing 
to pay the assessment required of them under this proclamation, that the 
Zemindars, independent Talookdars, and other actual proprietors of land, 
whose lands may be held khas, shall be restored to the management of their 
lands, upon their agreeing to the payment, of the assessment which shall be 
required of them, in conformity to the prescribed rules for the settlement of 
the land revenue ; and that the Zemindars, independent Talookdars, and other 
actual proprietors of land, whose lands may be let in farm, shall not regain 
possession of their lands before the expiration of the period for which they 
may be farmed, unless the farmers shall voluntarily consent to make over to 
them tire remaining term of their lease, and the Governor-General in Council 
shall approve of the transfer ; but that, at the expiration of that period, upon 
their agreeing to the payment of the assessment which shall be required of 
them, they shall be reinstated, under the general regulations, in the manage¬ 
ment of their estates respectively. 

XXIV. Art. 2S. It is well known to the Zemindars, Talookdars, and other 
descriptions of landholders, in the provinces situated in the Dooab and on the 
right bank of the river Jumna, which have been ceded to tbc Honourable the 
English Kast-India Company by Dowlut Rao Scindiah and the Peishwali, that 
from the earliest times until the present period, the public assessment upon 
the lands has never been fixed; and that, according to established usage and 
custom, the rulers of those territories and their delegates have exercised a dis- 
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Regulation IX, 
A. JJ. 1805. 
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cretionary and despotic authority, in depriving them of the possession of their 
zcmindurrics, talooks, *<nd other tenures, whereby their right of property there¬ 
in has become precarious and nf little value, whilst the lands, from being lr.t in 
farm to strangers, or otherwise disposed of*, have been impoverished, arid the 
tenants and cultivators of the soil have been exposed to rapacity and oppres¬ 
sion. With n view of promoting the interests of the landholders and to en¬ 
hance the value of their estates, as well as to induce them to encourage their 
under-tenants and to extend cultivation, under the certainty that they will 
enjoy the fruits of their industry and good management, the Goverpor-Gcneral 
in Council has, by the rules contained in the preceding articles of this procla¬ 
mation, not only directed a settlement to be immediately made with the Ze¬ 
mindars and oilier proprietors of land, who shall be willing to engage for the 
revenue of their respective estates, but has also declared that a permanent 
assessment shall be fixed, at the end of ten years, on such lands as shall be in 
a state of cultivation sufficiently advanced to render it proper to fix the assess¬ 
ment on the same in perpetuity; and the Governor-General in Council further 
declares the proprietary rights of all Zemindars, Talookdars, and other descrip¬ 
tions of landholders, possessing a right of property in the lands composing 
their zemindarrics, talooks, or other tenures, to be confirmed and established, 
under the authority of the British Government, in conformity to the laws and 
usages of the country, and to the regulations which have been or shall be here¬ 
after enacted by the Governor-General in Council. 

XXV. Art. 24. To prevent any misconstruction of the declaration contain¬ 
ed in the foregoing article, the Governor-General in Council deems it to be 
necessary to publish the following declarations to the 25 j*»pindars. independent 
Talookdars, and other actual proprietors of land. 

1st. It being the duty of the ruling power to protect all classes of people, 
and more particularly those who, from their situation, are most helpless, the 
Governor-General in Council will, whenever lie shall deem it proper, enact 
such regulations as he shall judge to be necessary for the protection and wel¬ 
fare of the dependant Talookdars, Ryots, and other cultivators of the soil; 
and no Zemindar, independent Talookdar, or other actual proprietor of land, 
shall be entitled, on this accouut, to make any objection to the discharge of 
the assessment on their lands, which they have respectively agreed, or may 
hereafter agree to pay. 

2d. The Governor-General in Council having, by Regulation XI, 1804, 
abolished all the duties coming under the denomination of sayer, rahdarry, 
zemindarry, or any other denomination, levied on goods or merchandize of 
any description, with the exception of the established duties levied by Go var¬ 
ment in bazars and gutiges, which duties have been since abolished ^'’Regu¬ 
lation VI, 1805, and a town duty established in lieu thereof; and it being 
provided by the second article of this proclamation, that all engagements for 
the land revenue entered into with Government shall be exclusive of sayer 
duties, and of all other collections not connected with the land revenue; the 
Governor-General in Council hereby declares, that if he should hereafter think 
it proper to establish any internal duties, and to appoint officers, on the part 
of Government, to collect them, no proprietor of land will be admitted, to any 
participation thereof, or be entitled to make any claims for remissions of 
assessment on that account. 

3d. The Governor-General in Council will impose such assessment as he 
shall deem equitable on all lands held exempt from the public revenue, which 
have been or shall he proved to be so held, under illegal or invalid titles. The 
assessment thus imposed will belong to Government, and no proprietor of land 
will be entitled to any part of it. 

4th. The jumma of those Zemindars, independent Talookdars, and other 
actual proprietors of laud, with whom a settlement shall be concluded, under 
the terms set forth in the present proclamation, shall be considered exclusive of 
any allowances which may be made to them in the adjustment of their jumma, 
for maintaining tannahs or police establishments, and also of the produce of 
any lands which they may be permitted to appropriate for the same purpose; 
and the Governor-General in Council reserves to himself the option of resum- 
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mg the whole or any part of such allowances, or of the produce of such lands, ReguUtiqn XX, 

if lie should at any time think it to be proper to ex(|heratc the proprietors of v A P ‘ 1805 - , 

la:ul from the charge of keeping the peace, and to appoint officers, on the part v 

of <Sjovemment, to superintend the police of*xpuntry. The Governor- 

GencNkl in Council, however, declares, that the allowances, or the produce of 

lands, which may be thus resumed, will be appropriated to no other purpose 

but that of defraying the expense of the police. 

XXVI. Art. 25. That no doubt may be entertained, whether it be lawful 
for proprietors of land to dispose of their estates without the previous sanction wit'SthV.wwtioii o} 
of Government, the Governor-General in Council notifies to the Zemindars, 
independent Talookdars, and other actual proprietors of land, that they arc at 
liberty to transfef to whomsoever they may think proper, by sale, gift, or other¬ 
wise, their proprietary rights in the whole or any portion of their respective 
estates, without applying to Government for its sanction to the transfer; and 
that all such transfers will be held valid, provided that they be conformable to »«■ ™ifornmiV™"!m r , 
the Mahommedan or the Hindoo laws (according as the religious persuasions of ‘ ol1 ** 

the parties to each transaction may render the validity of it determinable by the 
former or the latter code), and that they be not repugnant to any Regulations 
now in force, or which shall be hereafter enacted by the British Government. 

It is, at the same time, hereby declared, that no private transfer, by sale, gift, such tramrn- riccUrert 
or otherwise, nor any private mortgage or other assessment upon land assessed J^tiuvcnunVui'toVif.id 
with the public revenue, will be admitted, in any respect, to affect the indc- 'he iau.i* anuwcraWe 
feasible right of Government to holdall such lands answerable, in the first in- 
stance, for the public revenue assessed thereupon. 


X VVTT Art. S&-Whenever an entire estate (via. the whole of any landed nuicfur apportioning 
property for the assessment on which a distinct engagement has been or shall pwi i.,n« «>r^VatV" 
be entered into between Government and the proprietor, or which shall be sc- 'lfr tl .Vt ir ^TbiVe 

parateiy assessed, although included in one engagement with other estates siitc, or traiisfei i til b) 
belonging to the same proprietor) shall be disposed of by public or private sale, ill^^riuinldivWrS 
without any subdivision of such estate, no new allotment of the jumma will be RMouKut the juint pro- 
requisite, and the purchaser will succeed to all the rights of the former proprie- {’/'if*"”’ ' "divi.ioa 

tor in the entire estate. But it is essential, that a declaration should be made of mhr notified to tim 
the principles upon which the public assessment, or jumma, charged upon any om«r * l,<!r P '"” 
such estates, will be apportioned on the several divisions of it, in the event of 
the whole of it being transferred by public or by private sale, or otherwise, in 
two or more lots, or of a portion of it being transferred in one, or in two or 
more lots, or of its beingjoint property, and a divisiou of it being made among 
the proprietors. The Governor-General in Council has accordingly prescribed 
the following rules for apportioning the public assessment in the several cases 
aDt\ye-mentioned; and as Government might sustain a considerable loss of rc- 
venuc'bjs. disproportionate allotments of that assessment, were the apportioning 
of it, in any of the cases above specified, to be left to the proprietors, it is here¬ 
by required, that all such transfers or divisions as may be made by the private 
act of the parties themselves, be notified to the Collector of the revenue of the 
zillah in which the lands shall be situated, or such other officer as Government 


shall in future prescribe, in order that the public assessment, or jumma, charged 
upon the whole estate, may be apportioned on the several shares in the manner 
hereafter directed; that the names of the proprietors of each share, and the 
jumma charged thereon, may be entered in the public register; and that sepa¬ 
rate engagements for the payment of the jumma assessed upon each share may 
be executed by the proprietors, who will thenceforward be considered as pro¬ 
prietors of distinct estates. If the parties concerned in such transfers or divi¬ 
sions of estates shall omit to notify the same to the Collector of the revenue of 
the zillah, or such other officer as shall hereafter be prescribed, for the purposes 
before-mentioned, the whole of the original estate will bo held responsible to 
Government for the discharge of the jumma assessed upon it, in the same man¬ 
ner as if no such transfer or divisiou had ever taken place. The Governor- n,rt "'VtSmA* « 
General in Council deems it to be necessary further to notify, in elucidation of .%•"«''right" 1 or 
the declarations contained in this article, that if any Zemindar, independent °^ ^ * cruilim 
Talookdar, or other actual proprietor of land, shall dispose of a portion of his " * ny r< * 
or her lands as a dependant talook, or any other under-tenure, to remain as a 
dependency, subject to the payment of rent to the proprietor of the estate of 
which such talook may form a part, the jumma of which may be stipulated to be 

paid 
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paid by the dependant Talookdar, or other under-tenant, will not be entered ir! 

. the records of Governnrmt, nor will the transfer exempt such lands from .being 
answerable, in common Yvith the remainder of the estate, for the payment of 
the public revenue assess&Lupow-tHe whole of it, in the event of the proprietor, 
or his or her heirs or successors, falling in arrear, from any cause wh/e&rcr; 
nor will such transfer he allowed, in any case, to affect the rights or claims of 
Government, any more than if it had never taken place. 

1st. In the event of the whole estate of a Zemindar, independent Talookdar, 
or other actual proprietor of land, with or on behalf of whom a settlement has 
been or shall be concluded, being exposed to public sale, by order of the 
Governor-General in Council, for the discharge of arrears of the public assess¬ 
ment, or in consequence of the decision of a court of justice, in two or more 
lots, the assessment upon caeh lot shall be fixed at an amount which siiaii bear 
the same proportion to its actual neat produce, as the public assessment upon 
the whole of the lands sold may bear to the whole of their actual neat produce. 
The neat annual produce is to be understood to be the neat annual rent, or 
other neat produce, receivable by the proprietor, after deducting from the 
gross rent, or other gross produce, the actual expenses of collection, and other 
usual charges of management, inclusive of the expense of embankments and 
similar incidental expenses, where such may be paid by the proprietor from his 
gross receipts; but exclusive of his malikanah, nankar, or other proprietary 
income, and all other personal appropriations of the gross produce of his estate, 
as such can have no claim to consideration, in determining the neat produce 
for an equal division of landed property, or for Ihe allotment of the public, 
assessment thereon, in conformity to the rules prescribed. The neat producp; 
as here defined, shall be ascertained in the mode that is urnliatf bt jiresrribed 
by the Regulations; and the purchaser or purchasers of such lands, anil his, 
her, or their heirs and lawful successors, shall hold them at the jumma at which 
they may be so purchased, subject to the general rules in force, at the time of 
sale, for the periodical or permanent assessment of the land revenue. 

2d. When a portion of the estate of a Zemindar, independent Talookdar, or 
other actual proprietor of land, with or on behalf of whom a settlement has 
been or shall be concluded, shall be exposed to public sale, by order of the 
Governor-General in Council, for the liquidation of arrears of assessments, or 
pursuant to the decision of a court of justice, the assessment upon such lands, 
if disposed of in one lot, shall be fixed at an amount which shall bear the same 
proportion to.their actual neat produce, as the assessment upon the wholeof 
the lands of such proprietor, included in the same estate, may bear to the whole 
of their actual neat produce. If the lands sold shall be disposed of in two or 
more lots, the assessment upon each lot shall be fixed at an amount which 
shall Lear the same proportion to it.s actual neat produce, as the assessment 
upon the whole of the lands of such proprietor, included in the same estate, 
may bear to the whole of their actual neat produce. The actual neat produce 
of the whole of the lands of such proprietor, whether the portion of such lands 
which may be sold be disposed of in one, or in two or more lots, shall be ascer¬ 
tained in the mode that is or shall be prescribed by the regulations; and the 
purchaser or purchasers of such lands, and his, her, or their heirs or suc¬ 
cessors, will be allowed to hold them at the jumma at which they may be so 
purchased, subject to the general rules in force, at the time of sale, for the pe¬ 
riodical or permanent assessment of the land revenue. 

3d. When a Zemindar, independent Talookdar, or other actual proprietor of 
land, with or on behalf of whom a settlement has been or shall be concluded, 
shall transfer the whole of his or her estate, in two or more distinct portions, to two 
or more persons, or a portion thereof to one person, or to two or more persons 
in joint property, by private sale, gift, or otherwise, the assessment upon each 
distinct portion of such estate, so transferred, shall be fixed by the Collector, 
or other authorized officer of Government, at an amount which shall bear the 
same proportion to its actual neat produce, as the assessment upon the whole 
of the estate of the transferring proprietor, of which the whole or a portion 
may be so transferred, may bear to the whole of its actual neat produce. This 
produce shall be ascertained in the mode that is or shall be prescribed in the 
Regulations j and the person or persons to whom such lands may be transfer- 
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rad, and his, or her, or their heirs and lawful successors, shall hold them at 
the jumma at which they may be so transferred, after the same shall have been 
dilly sanctioned and registered, and engaged for; subj«fct to the general rules 
in force, at the time of transfer, for the pe£U)di''al or^permanent assessment of 

the land revenue. . * *■ 

•» 

4th. Whenever a division shall be made of lands, the settlement of which 
has been or shall be concluded with, or on behalf of, the proprietor or pro¬ 
prietors, and that are or may become the joint property of two or more per¬ 
sons, the assessment upon each share shall be fixed by the Collector, or other 
authorized bfficcr of Government, at an amount which shall bear the same 
proportion to its actual neat produce, as the jumma assessed upon the whole 
of the estate divided may bear to the whole of its actual neat produce. This 
produce shall be ascertained in the mode that is or shall be prescribed by the 
Regulations; and the sharers, and their heirs and lawful successor, shall hold 
their respective shares at the jumma which may be so assessed upon them, after 
the same shall have been duly sanctioned, registered, and engaged for, subject 
to the general rules in force, at the time of the division, for the periodical or 
permanent assessment of the land revenue. 

XXVIII. Art. 27 . The following rules are prescribed respecting the adjust¬ 
ment of the .public assessment or jumma on the lands of Zemindars, indepen¬ 
dent Talookdars, and other actual proprietors of land, whose lands are, or inay 
be, held khas, or let in farm by Government, in the event of their being dis 
posed of by public sale, or transferred by any private act of the proprietor, or 
of their being joint property, and a division of them taking place amongst the 
proprietors. 

1st. If the w hole or a portion of the lands of a Zemindar, independent Ta- 
lookdar, or other actual proprietor of land, who may not have agreed to the 
payment of the assessment proposed to him or her, and whose lands are or shall 
be held khas, or let in farm by Government, shall be exposed to public sale, 
in one, or in two or more lots, pursuant, to the decree of a court of justice, 
such lands, if khas, shall be disposed of at whatever assessment the Governor- 
General in Council shall deem equitable; and the purchaser or purchasers of 
such lands, and his, or her, or their heirs and lawful successors, shall hold the 
lands at the assessment at which they shall be so purchased, subject to the 
general rules in force, at the time of sale, for the peiiodical or permanent assess¬ 
ment of the laud revenue. If the lands, at the time of their being exposed to 
sale, shall be held in farm, and shall be put up in one, or in two or more lots, 
they shall be disposed of under the following conditions. The put chaser or 
purchasers shall receive, during the unexpired part of the term of the lease of 
the termer, whatever such proprietor shall have been entitled to receive, in 
virtue of his or her proprietary rights, on account of the lands so purchased ; 
and such purchaser or purchasers shall, at the expiration of the lease of the 
farmer, be put in possession of the lands, on his or their engaging to pay such 
assessment as Government may deem equitable, under tiie general rules in 
force for the assessment of the land revenue. 

2d. If a Zemindar, independent Talookdar, or other actual proprietor of 
land, whose lands are or may be held khas, or let in farm by Government, shall 
transfer, by private sale, gift, or otherwise, the whole or a portion of his or 
her lands, in one, or in two or more lots, and such transfer be legal and valid 
under the Regulations, the person or persons to whom the lands may be so 
transferred shall be considered to have succeeded to the whole of the pro¬ 
prietary rights of the former possessor, and will accordingly be entitled to 
receive any malikauah or nankar, to which the former proprietor was entitled, 
on account of the lands so transferred. Persons to whom such lands may be 
so transferred will stand in the same predicament as the Zemindars, inde¬ 
pendent Talookdars, or other actual proprietors of land, mentioned in the 
eighteenth article, whose lands are held khas dr have been let in farm, in con¬ 
sequence of their refusing to pay the assessment required of them under this 
proclamation, and the declarations contained in that section are to be held 
applicable to them. 

2 T 
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‘id. In the eyent of a division being made of lands, which are or shall be¬ 
come the joint property of two or more persons, and which are or shall be held 
khan, or let in farm hyujovernment, the proprietors of the several shares Will 
stand in the same predi came nt, with regard to their respective shares, as the 
Zemindars, independent Talookdars, -and other actual proprietor of land, 
specified in the eighteenth article, whose lands have been held in lanfi, or arc 
held khas by Government, in consequence of their having refused to pay the 
assessment required of them; and the declarations contained in that section 
are to be considered applicable to them. 

XXIX. Art. ;2<S. Nothing in the two preceding articles shall be'understood 
to preclude the revision ami correction of allotments of the public assessment, 
upon portions ol’-estates disposed of by public sale or private transfer, or upon 
the partition of joint estates, in cases of evident error, collusion, or fraud, for 
which provision has been made by Regulation XXVI. 1803, prescribing rules 
for the sale and division of lands pav ing revenue to Government; nor shall any 
thing in the loregoing section be construed to authorize the Collectors, or any 
other officers of Government, to determine finally the amount of the public 
assessment to be allotted upon the portion of an estate, whether publicly or 
privately disposeil of, or divided between sharers, without the sanction of the 
Board of Revenue, as more fully provided for by the Regulation above-men¬ 
tioned. 


A.D. 1807- REGULATION X. 

A Regulation Jbr the Conclusion of the ensuing Settlemen t in th e Cedid andCon- 
quered Provinces.—Passed hi/ the Governor-General in Council, ini the' 11 th 
June 1807; corresponding tcilh the 30th Jeijtc 1 'J11* Penpal era ; the 21.vf 
Jeijtc 1 ‘J11 Ftisih/ ; the 30th Jei/te KJM- ll'allailj/ ; the \‘>lh Jeijtc Midi Sum- 
bul ; and the ll/i Ji uhhi 'c-us-Sance 1 - ~~ lligcrec. 

I. \Vhkjii:as it has been deemed advisable to appoint a local commission for 
the superintendence of the ensuing settlement in the Ceded and Conquered 
Provinces (excepting the territory assigned for the support of the royal family 
at Delhi, and the zillah of Cuttack, including the pergminah of Puttnspore and 
its dependencies), and for the general control of the Collectors in the discharge 
of that and of their other public duties; the following rules have been enacted, 
to be in force from the 17 th September next, corresponding with the tid Assin 
l f 211 Bengal era; the 1st. Assin 1‘Jlo fusily ; the till Assin 1*215 Waliaity ; 
the 1st Assin 1S(»J. Suinhiit; ami the l-i<th Rajcib 1 1 2‘22 Iligeree, being the 
commencement of the fusily year 1‘215. 

II. A commission shall be constituted, consisting of two members, for the 
superintendence of the ensuing settlement, and for the general cofitrol of the 
Collectors in the discharge of their several public duties in the Ceded and 
Conquered Provinces, with the exception of the territory assigned lor the 
support of the roval family at Delhi, and the zillah of Cuttack. 

III. The Commissioners in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces are hereby 
vested with all the duties, powers, and authority, which have been hitherto 
exercised by the Board of Revenue in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces; 
with the exception of the district of Cuttack, which shall remain subject to 
the control of the Board of Revenue as heretofore. In like manner, the 
duties hitherto performed by the .Secretary and Accountant to the Board o 
Revenue, shall he henceforward performed, so long as this Regulation shall re¬ 
main in force, by the Secretary and Accountant to the Board of Commissioners. 

IV. The primary object of the present commission being the superintendence 
of the ensuing settlement of the land revenue in the Ceded and Conquered 
Provinces, and a proper application of the principles prescribed by the existing 
regulations lor the allotment of the public assessment, it shall be the duty of the 
Commissioners to superintend the performance of that duty by the Collectors, a& 
far as circumstances will permit, on the spot, by proceeding from time to time 
into the different districts, according as they may be of opinion that their pre¬ 
sence may be necessary or advisable. 


V. The 
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t V. The provision contained in Section 29, Regulation XXV, 1803, pre¬ 
scribes, that at the expiration of the existing settlement in the provinces ceded 
bj* the Nawaub Vizier, a new settlement shall be matic for the period of four 
years. In like manner, the rules containcdjn Sections* 4, 5, and <i, Regulation 
IX, 18p/>, require, that at the expiration of the existing settlement in the Con¬ 
quered Provinces, and in the zillah of Jhunllcnind, two more temporary settle¬ 
ments shall be made in the said Conquered Provinces and in the zillah of Bun- 
dlecund respectively. The Governor-General in Council, however, hereby no¬ 
tifies to the Zemindars and other actual proprietors of land in the Ceded and 
Conquered.Provinces, that thejumma which may he assessed on their estates, 
in the last, year of the settlement immediately ensuing the present settlement, 
shall remain fixed for ever, in case the Zemindars shall now be willing to engage 
for the payment, ol 1 the public revenue on those terms in perpetuity, and the 
arrangement shall receive the sanction of the Honourable the Court of 
Directors. 
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VT. The principle of the foregoing rule shall also be in force in the zillah of 
Cuttack, and shall he accordingly carried into effect in that zillah, under the 
ordein and superintendence of the Board of ilcuumc. 

VII. The provision contained in Section 9, Regulation XI.V, 1803, which 
pre. ei ;bes tlyit a Mint Committee shall be established at Eurnickahad, consist¬ 
ing oi the magistrate and of the Collector of the Revenue, is hereby lescimled. 

VIII. The provision contained in Sect ion 10, Regulation XLY, 1803, which 
directs that the immediate conduct of the business of the mint at Eurruckabad 
shall be committed to an officer, to be denominated the Mint, and Assay-master, 
is likewise hereby reseuided. 

IX. The general superintendence of the mint at Eurruckabad shall he vested 
in the Board of Commissioners appointed under the present Regulation, so long 
as the present Regulation shall continue in force, with the same powers as were 
vested in the Mint Committee by Regulation X LV, 180 5, or by any other 
existing Regulation ; provided, however, lhalllie Board-of Commissioners shall 
not be considered to he in any respect subject to the control of the Mint Com¬ 
mittee at Calcutta. 

X. The immediate conduct of the business of the mint at. Eurruckabad shall 
be vested in two separate officers, viz. a Mint-master and an Assay-master, 
with such salaries and establishments as the Governor-General in Council shall 
think proper to assign for those officers respectively. 
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A.l). 1812. REGULATION IX. 


A Regulation for modifying some of the Rules before enacted regarding the Settle¬ 
ment of the Ceded Provinces. - Passed by the Governor-General in Council on 
the Uth July, 1812; corresponding with the 2 \)tk Assar 1219 Bengal era; 
the 1 fth Assar 1219 Fusihj ; the 20 th Assar 1219 Willaily ; the dd Assar 1869 
Sumbut; and the f si Rajeeb 1227 Uigeree. 

I. Whereas it was enacted, in Section 5, Regulation X, 1807, >vith respect 

to estates paying revenue to Government in 1 lie provinces ceded by his Excel- _ 

lency the Nawaub Vizier, that the jmuma which might be assessed upon them l>K .. llIlble 
in the last year of the quartennial settlement, commencing with the fusily year 
1210, and terminating with the year 1219, should remain fixed for ever, pro¬ 
vided that the arrangement should receive the sanction of the Honourable the 
Court of Directors ; and whereas the Honourable Court, in the exercise of the 
discretion expressly reserved to them by the rule above cited, have not deemed 
it advisable to confirm that arrangement, the following rults have been enacted, 
to be immediately in force in the Ceded Provinces. 
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II. Such part of Section 5, Regulation X, 1807, as declares provisionally that 
ijic jumma, which may be assessed on the estates of the Zemindars and other 
actual proprietors of land in the Ceded Provinces, shall remain fixed for ever, 
is hereby rescinded. 
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III. It having been declared in Clause fourth, Section 29, Regulation 
XXV, IgOS, with reference to the settlement then depending, that at the end 
of ten years, a permanent settlement would be concluded with the same per¬ 
sons (if willing to engage* and if i\o others having a better claim should come 
forward), lor such lands' as might be in a sufficiently improved state of culti¬ 
vation to warrant the measure, on such terms as Government should fFeem fair 
and equitable, the said rule is hereby declared to be in full force and effect. 

IV. Under the provision contained in the preceding Section, it will of 
course be the duty of the Board of Commissioners to ascertain what estates 
may be in a state of cultivation to warrant the conclusion of a perriianent set¬ 
tlement. In all such cases, a revision shall be made of the jumina assessed on 
tlui said estates, on the principle of leaving to the proprietors a net income of 
ten per cent, on the jutnma, exclusive of charges of collection ; and a settle¬ 
ment shall be concluded with the proprietors, subject, of course, to the ap¬ 
proval of the Governor-General in Council accordingly. The jiimma which 
may be so fixed on the estates of the Zemindars and other actual proprietors of 
land, shall in conformity to the tenor of the proclamation originally issued by 
the late Lieutenant-Governor and Board of Commissioners, aud afterwards in¬ 
corporated into Regulation XXV, 180.3, remain fixed for ever. 

V. Under the rule contained in Section 3 of this Regulation, it. will like¬ 
wise be the duty of the Board of Commissioners to submit to the Governor- 
General in Council a report, specifying the estates which may not appear to be 
yet in a sufficiently improved state of cultivation Jo admit of the conclusion of 
a permanent settlement, without a sacrifice of those resources which may here¬ 
after be derived from them for the exigencies of Government. In all eases of 
that nature, the Governor-General in Council will determine, on consideration 
of the information which may be furnished by the Board of Commissioners, 
whether the settlement of such estates shall be made for the term of three or 
five years, or for any other period, according as may appear most conducive to 
the public interests. 


A. D. 1812. REGULATION X. 


A Regulation for modifying some of the Rules before enacted, regarding the 
Settlement of the Conquered Provinces lying on the right and left banks of the 
River Jumna , of the Territory ceded by his Highness the Peislrwa in Bundle - 
cund, and of the District of Cuttack.—Passed by the Governor-General in 
Council on the 11/7/ July 1812; corresponding with the 29//* Assar 1219 
Bengal era the I 7//1 Assar 1219 Fusily ; the 20th Assar 1219 Willaity ; the 
3d Assar 18(i9 Sumbut; and the 1st Rqjecb 1227 lligerce. 


Regulation X. 
A. 1). 1812: 


f’uunililr. 


I. Whereas it w as provided by Section 7 , Regulation IX, 1805, in regard 
to estates paying revenue to Government in the Conquered Provinces, lying 
on Lite right ami left banks of the River Jumna, that three temporary settle¬ 
ments, comprehending altogether a period of ten years, should be made with 
the Zemindars and other actual proprietors of land, ami in regard to the terri¬ 
tory ceded by his Highness the Peistnva in Bundlccund, that four temporary 
settlements should be made, comprehending also a period of ten years, aud 
that at the end of the said ten years, expiring with the year 1222 fusily, a 
permanent settlement should be concluded with the same persons (if willing to 
engage, and if no other persons having a better claim should come forward), 
for such lands as might be in a sufficiently improved state of cultivation to 
warrant the measure, on such terms as Government should deem fair and 
equitable; and whereas the principle of the foregoing rules was likewise 
adopted, in its fullest extent, in the district of Cuttack, in so much that it is 
declared in the 6 th article of the proclamation incorporated into Regulation 
XII, 1805, that at the end of the year 1222 a permanent settlement would be 
concluded with the Zemindars and other actual proprietors of land, for such 
lands as might be in a sufficiently improved state of cultivation to warrant the 
measure, on such terms as Government should deem fair and equitable; and- 
whereas it is enacted in Sections 5 and 6 , Regulation X, 1807 , that at the 
expiration of the temporary settlement then about to take place, the jumina 
whicli might he assessed on the estates, in the last year of the settlement, 

should 
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should remain fixed for ever, in case the arrangement should receive the con. Regulation X. 
firination of the Honourable the; Court of Directors; and whereas the Honourable A D ,HI -- 
Court, in the exercise of the discretion expressly reserved to them hv the rules 
above cited, have not deemed it advisable to confirm that arrangement, the 
following rules have been enacted, to be immediately in force in the Con- 
quered Provinces lying on the right and left banks of the river Jumna, in the 
territory ceded by His Highness the Pcishwa in Biimllecund, and in the dis- 
trict of Cuttack. 


II. Such parts of Sections 5 and 6 , Regulation X, 1 S 07 , as declare pro- 
visionally that the jumma which may be assessed on the estates of the Zemin¬ 
dars and other actual proprietors of lands, in the nbovementioned territories, 
shall remain fixed for ever, is hereby rescinded. 


CVrtniii |».irli tif Scc- 

timiM .“»,*iiul h f Kmula¬ 
tum X, 1H07, it-scilul- 

i'tl. 


III. It having been declared in Section 7 , Regulation IX, and Clause 6 th, 
Section 4, Regulation XII, 1805, with reference to the settlement then de¬ 
pending, that at the end of ten years (that is, at the expiration of the liisily 
year 1222 ), a permanent settlement would be concluded with the same persons 
(if willing to engage, and if no others having a better claim should come 
forward), for such lands as might be in a sufficiently improved state of cul¬ 
tivation to^ warrant the measure, on such terms as Government should deem 
fair and equitable, the said rule is hereby declared to be in full force and 
effect. 


UerUrsii inn runtaiiird 
in Sh i mu 7, llri'ula- 
linn IX, ami Claim* 
lilli, Ki*i linn 4, llri;ii- 
l.itinu XII, IrtO.'i, it*- 
f-jn-i-i mu a |«i rnum-nt 
M-lllrmriil In In* run. 
rluiiitl alti-r a periwl 
of ii-n ycniK, be iu 
full imec and c fleet.. 


IV. Under the provision contained in the preceding Section, it will of The liu.ml of ('itmuiis- 
course be the duty of the Board of Commissioners and Board of Revenue, iu 
the places subject to their control respectively, to ascertain, previously to the "'“J 1 

expiration of the year 1222, what estates may be in a state of’ cultivation to .ni'iii'ii , |'.n"i,‘! warrant 
warrant the conclusion of a permanent settlement. In all such cases, a ,l,r " , " < !" S|,,n l ,,f a 
revision snail be made of the jumma assessed on the said estates, on the und riilrn fur I lit* I'or- 
principle of leaving to the proprietors a net income of ten per cent, on the 
jumma, exclusive of charges of collection, and a settlement shall be concluded 
with the proprietors, subject, of course, to the approval of the Governor- 
General in Council accordingly. The jumma which may be so fixed on the 
estates of the Zemindars ami other actual proprietors of land, shall, in con¬ 
formity to the tenor of the proclamations originally issued, and afterwards 
incorporated into Regulations IX and Xll, 1805, remain fixed for ever. 


V. Under the rule contained in Section 3 of this Regulation, it will like- iupi.ru to be mailt: to 
wise be the duty of the Board of Commissioners and Board of Revenue to ^'^''"““nn^nmbe 
submit to the Governor-General in Council a report, specifying the estates in a Midim-utiy ii»- 
wliich may not appear to he yet in a sufficiently improved state of cultivation “'“‘J 

to admit of the conclusion of a permanent settlement, without a sacrifice of piini.imm suiicmnn. 
those resources which may hereafter be derived from them for the exigencies 
of Government. In all cases of that nature, the Governor-General in Council 
will determine, on consideration of the information which may be furnished 
by the Board of Commissioners and Board of Revenue, whether the settlement 
of such estates shall be made for the term of three or five years, or for any 
other period, according as may appear most conducive to tlfe public interests. 


EXTRACT REVENUE LETTER from BENGAL, 

Dated 14//* December , 1811. 

Par. t36. In order to complete the general review of the collection of the Revenue Letter 
different branches of the public Revenue, noticed in the preceding paragraph, 

we have the honour to transmit, a separate number, a copy of a letter from the v __ et " _^ 

Board of Revenue, inclosing a statement of the lands advertized, and actually 
sold, for the recovery ofarrear of public assessment in the provinces of Bengal, 

Behar, and Orissa, (excepting Cuttack), in the year 1216 B.S. and F. S. 

67 . The jumma of the lands actually sold is only Rupees 83,485, the amount 
of the purchase-money Rupees 2,32,451. 

68 . It would be superfluous to offer any remarks on statements which, of 
themselves, indicate so strongly the agricultural prosperity of the country. 

2 U REVENUE 
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. EXTRACT REVENUE LETTER to BENGAL, 

Dated the 28 th October 1811«. >- 

Letter from, dated 14th December 38. Wk have rend with attention the information con- 

1811. tained in these paragraphs, videlicet, that the lands adver- 

(Par. GG to 68 .) Lands Gold fo r tised and actually sold for the recovery of public'usscss- 
the recovery of arrears of revenue, Jncn f ^ on account of fusily 1210, in the provinces of Ben¬ 
gal, Behar, and Orissa, (excepting Cuttack), bore a jtimma of only Rupees' 
83,48.5, and that the purchase-money ainounteil to Rupees 2,32,4.01. 

39. To enable us to judge of the value of landed property in the Lower Pro¬ 
vinces, it is desirable that the next statement you transmit of a similar kind 
should he accompanied with an estimate of the rent payable*to the Zemindar 
from the lands exposed to sale. If, when the permanent settlement was 
introduced, the Zemindar’s allowances amounted to no more than ten per 
cent, upon the Government junnna, their interest in the lands disposed of in 
fusily 1216 must have sold for near twenty-eight ) ears’ purchase, which (taking 
the common interest of money in India to be ten per cent.) is equal to near 
fifty-six years’ purchase in Europe. It follows, therefore, that the Zemindar’s 
allowances must, from the beginning, have greatly exceeded their nominal 
amount, or that their emoluments must have subsequently been increased by 
arbitrary exaction, or that, in the interval, the agricultural prosperity of the 
country and the value of landed property must have advanced with a rapidity, 
perhaps beyond example. 

76 . O 11 referring to your Consultations of 22 d October, 1811, we find that 
Mr. Dowdeswell, before relinquishing the office of Acting President of the 
Board of Revenue, submitted to you his sentiments on some of the most im¬ 
portant. questions then depending in the Revenue Department; and though 
no notice is taken in your dispatch now under reply, either of his suggestions 
or of the remarks made upon them in the letter addressed to the Board of Re¬ 
venue by your Chief Secretary, we think them deserving of special attention. 

77- I* 1 this minute arc brought under your notice the difficulties and incon¬ 
veniences, both to Government and individuals, attendant upon the separation 
of estates, at the desire of the joint sharers, or for sale, to liquidate balances 
against estates, as proceeding from the very imperfect knowledge existing of 
the produce, extent, and boundaries of the lands. As a means of remedying 
the evil, he recommended “the revival of the office of Canongoe, and the 
“ modifying of that of Putwarrec, in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, upon the 
“ same footing on which these offices are constituted in Benares, and the 
“ Ceded and Conquered Provinces.” 

78 . We have often had occasion to regret the suppression of the office of Ca¬ 
nongoe in Bengal, persuaded as we are, that though the records of it are not to be 
entirely depended upon, yet the minute information they contain, respecting the 
rents and revenues, and other matters connected with the concerns of cultivation, 
is exceedingly useful in duly conducting the fiscal administration of an Indian 
country : we therefore authorize the re establishment of this office in the pro¬ 
vinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 

79 . In a letter from the Collector of Bhaugulpore, dated 6 th of December 
1787 , we find the following account of the duties of the office of Canongoe. 
After enumerating the papers which composed their records, he says, “ These 
“ accounts, when faithfully taken, gave the complete history of a zemindarry : 
“ comprehending the ground in cultivation ; particularizing the portion of it 
“ which paid rout to Government, and of that which was held free; the 
“ customs and usages established by former Aumils, and those introduced by 
“ the Amnils of the time being; the amount in demand for every Ryot, with the 
“ balance remaining against any of them at the end of the year; every head 
“ under which these collections were made, together with the expenses of col- 
“ lection. In short, the object of the Canongoe’s office was to supply such infor- 
“ mation respecting the country, that no circumstance of advantage in the admi- 
“ nistration of it. should be concealed, nor the Zemindar enabled to appropriate 

,*« any more of the product of it to himself than the share allotted to him by Go- 
“ vernment; that no lands should be separated from U 19 jumma, or rent-roll, 

without authority, and that the real value of the land yielding revenue might 
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“ \>e known at the end of one year, as a rule for (arming it, or keeping it khas Revenue Letter 
“ (tor in the hands of Government) for the next, either of which modes it was the A l ° , , k ''^' al * .. 
“ right of Government to adopt.” The Collector further observes,that in Bengal, 28 October ihj*. 
even at that time, “ little of the office mjxdncd besides the name, and 'the 
“ salaries^annexed. In Bchar, where tlie ancient usages of the provinces have 
“ undergone fewer alterations, the Canongoes have retained more of the 
“ exercise of their functions, although, as might be expected, they have often 
“ been made subservient to the purposes of the Zemindars.” 

80. heij the office of Canongoe, sudder and mofussii, was abolished, re¬ 
gulation VIII, 1800, was passed, directing the preparation of a pergunnah 
register of lands, malguzarry and lakjieraje, according to a certain form therein 
prescribed. The object of this Regulation seems to have been, in some 
measure, to supply the place of the records formerly kept in the Canongoe’s 
office; but this object has been so very imperfectly accomplished as to amount 
to a failure. 

81. We are still more strongly impressed with the necessity of placing the 
office of Putwarry on an efficient footing : a point which we, indeed, very 
earnestly pressed in our letter of the 29th January 1813, and in a former 
letter; for without the information derived from village records, not only is 
that of the Cdnongoe in a great measure nugatory, but the Government must 
ever remain in darkness as to mofussii affairs, on which it is so necessary that 
both Judges anti Collectors should have the best obtainable means of infor¬ 
mation, to enable them satisfactorily to perform their important duties. 

82. By Regulation VIII. of 1793, every Zemindar who had not established 
a Putwarry in each village within his estate, to keep the accounts of the Ryots, 
as required by the original rules of the decennial settlement of the three pro¬ 
vinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, was immediately to appoint one to each 
village, unless in such instances as the Board of Revenue might deem it un¬ 
necessary to have a separate one for each. The Zemindars were further re¬ 
quired to deposit in the Dewanny Adawlut, the Collector’s cutcherry, and the 
principal cutcherry in each mehaul or pergunnah, a list of the Putwarrces in. 
their respective estates, and the names of the villages the accounts of which 
they may be severally appointed to keep ; and they were to notify, every three 
months, to the court and the Collector, all vacancies that might occur, and the 
names of the persons whom they might appoiutto fill them. 

83. The reasons for making these provisions, as they are stated in the sixty- 
second section of the above mentioned Regulation, very clearly demonstrate 
the importance that was attached to the duty of keeping up the village accounts 
by the Putwarrces. “ The rules hereafter prescribed regarding Putwarrees, 

“ are framed solely to facilitate tiie decision of suits in the courts of judicature, 

“ between proprietors and farmers of lands and persons paying rent or revenue 
“ to them, and to guard against any diminution of the fixed revenue of Go- 
“ vernment or injustice to individuals, by enabling the Collectors to procure 
“ the necessary information and accounts for allotting the public jumma upon 
“ estates that may be divided agreeably to the principles prescribed in Regu- 
“ lation I, 1793.” It is added, that the rules laid down in the Regulation 
“ could be objected to by those only who had it in contemplation, in the event 
“ of the division and transfer of a portion of their estates, to deprive Govern- 
“ merit of a part of the fixed revenue, or defraud some of the partners in 
“ their estates, by obtaining a disproportionate allotment of the public as- 
“ sessment on the several shares, or to oppress the persons paying rent 
“ or revenue to them with impunity, by withholding from the courts of 
“ justice the documents necessary to enable them to afford redress to the 
“ complainant.” 

84*. With this evidence before us, of the necessity which you conceived to 
exist for the efficient establishment of Putwarrces in 1793, and after having 
formally provided, in the manner we have shown, at that period, for carrying 
'this arrangement into effect, it certainly is not creditable to former administra¬ 
tions in Bengal, that nothing effectual should yet have been accomplished on 
this head, although the serious evils which arose in consequence of it were daily 
'experienced : nor is it less dissatisfactory to us, that the first intimation widen 
we received from you of the inefficient and ill-organized state of the Putwairv 
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Revenue Letter 
to Bengal, 

28 October 1814. 


department in the Lower Provinces was in a dispatch of so late a date as the 
14th December 1811. , 

85. Mr. Dowdcswdl's remarks upon the oppressions practised by the.land¬ 
holders, in the distress and sale of jb-opjerty for the recovery of arrears of rent 
from Ryots, have much engaged our attention, and we have fom/d on your 
records powerful confirmations of their truth. We shall be glad to find that 
Regulation V of 1812, which has been passed since Mr. DowdeswelPs minute 
was recorded, for the purpose of amending some of the rules then in force for 
the collection of the land revenues, will have the effect of relieving the hus¬ 
bandman from the injustice and extortion to which he was exposed, under the 
operation of Regulation VII, 1799, and at the same time secure to the Zemindar 
or fanner the ready realization of his just demands ; but, we must own, the provi¬ 
sions of that regulation appear to us but very imperfectly calculated to attain 
these objects. 

86. It is certainly desirable, that the suggestions recorded by Mr. Dowdes- 
well, before quitting his seat at the Revenue Board, respecting the best means 
of drawing a revenue from the extensive tracts of land which have been re¬ 
claimed from jungle, commonly called the Sunderbuns, and from lands gained 
by alluvion, should undergo the most serious and deliberate consideration. In 
offering these suggestions, Mr. Dowdeswell has, with great propiicly, guarded 
against any construction being put upon them, inconsistent with the principles 
of the permanent settlement and the subsisting engagements between Govern¬ 
ment and the landholders. “ Those engagements and those rules,” he ob¬ 
serves, “ guarantee to the proprietors the full benefit of lands which have been* 
“ or may be, reduced to cultivation, within the ascertained boundaries oj their 
“ respective estates. It will scarcely, however, be maintained, that the principle 
“ extends to the large tracts of land ordinarily called the Sunderbuns, to the 
“ territory on the borders of Chittagong and other frontier districts, to the cx- 
“ tensive forests which have been more or less cultivated in the interior of some 
“ of the districts, and to lands gained by alluvion in many parts of the country, 
*' which, so far from being the acknowledged property of’any particular indivi- 
“ duals, are a perpetual source of dispute and of the most serious affrays be- 
“ tween the proprietors of adjacent lands.” He further adds, “ 1 cannot, of 
“ course, pretend to determine, with any sort of precision, the amount of 
“ revenue which might be derived from the lands so described. I can only 
“ observe, generally, that I am strongly impressed with a belief, that it would 
** be considerable, compared with the improvement which could he effected in 
“ any branch of the existing resources, or with any new tax which could be 

established in this country.” 

87 . The general principle on which it appears to us that your decision ought 
to rest is this: that all lands which were not alienated by Government at the 
period when the permanent settlement was concluded, ought to be considered 
as the property of Government; or, to state the position in a yet more unob¬ 
jectionable form, that lands which were not included within the boundaries of 
estates permanently assessed, are still liable lo such assessment as Government 
may think fit to impose. Much inquiry and circumspection will doubtless be 
necessary, in order to a just application of this principle; particularly in the 
case of lands gained by alluvion, whether from a recession of the sea or a devia¬ 
tion in the course of rivers: and the utmost degree of care must be taken to 
prevent any apprehension of a design, on the part of Government, to infringe 
the conditions of a compact, to the maintenance of which our faith is irrevoca¬ 
bly pledged. We are persuaded however, that under judicious arrangements, 
a very considerable accession of revenue may be derived from the lands in 
question, not only without injury, but without giving just cause of complaint to 
any class of individuals. 

8S. We understand, from the seventh paragraph of Mr. Secretary Edmon- 
stone’s letter to the Board of Revenue, dated 22d October, 1811, that an en¬ 
gineer officer was then employed in surveying the Sunderbuns.* The survey, 
when completed, will materially facilitate the inquiries of the revenue officers 

respecting 

* Large tracts of woodland, which were retained in the hands of Government, when the per¬ 
manent settlement was concluded, and from which Calcutta hat derived a supply of fuel. 
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respecting the extent of the lands in question; but a more detailed survey will be Revenue Letter 
requisite to adjust the assessment to the productive powers of the soil brought • *° B ? n e nl > 

iifto cultivation, and to the details of such a survey the natives would, under C L 
proper instructions, be rendered fully competent. 

89. We are decidedly of opinion, that it would be unadvisable to expose these 
lands to public sale, by which means they would probably fall into the bauds of 
Calcutta Banyans. The settlement should be concluded with the actual occu¬ 
piers, and it ought to be limited to the lands already brought into cultivation, 
whilst, at the same time, every reasonable encouragement should be held out to 
reclaim thef lands still remaining waste. A stipulation exempting lands of the 
latter description from assessment for a few years after they are reclaimed, would 
operate as an encouragement to industry, without compromising the permanent 
interests of Government. 

90. It is desirable also (provided it can be done without much inconvenience) 
that a separate account should be kept of the revenue which may be drawn 
from the lands to which these observations refer. 

91. These are the only remarks which now occur to us upon this highly im¬ 
portant topic; to which we cannot, with too much earnestness, direct your 
attention. We shall, of course, be furnished with a report of your proceedings 
on the subjetft. 

92. The last suggestion of Mr. Dowdcswell relates lo abuses believed to be 
committed with respect to the; pension list, by the descendants or relations of 
persons to whom pensions were granted, continuing to receive them alter the 
death of the grantees. It being apprehended that considerable difficulty will 
attend the correction of this abuse, solely by means of the local authorities, we 
approve of the intention announced by the Vice-president in Council, of do • 
puting one of the members of the Board of Revenue to assist in conducting the 
investigation thought to be indispensable for its suppression. 

. 107.) Irrecoverable balances 97* After perusing the Consultations referred to in 

1 to be struck off the public this paragraph, in paragraph 15 of your letter dated 21st 

ts ‘ March, and in paragraph 112 of your letter dated .‘30th Oc¬ 

tober 1812, the only observation that occurs to us upon the proceedings there¬ 
in recorded, respects the heavy balances which have accrued, particularly in the 
districts of Tirhoot, Shahabad, Burdwan, and Nuddea, in consequence of the 
sale, on account of Government, ofmehals which did not yield a sufficient sum 
to discharge the arrears of assessment, and occasionally in consequence of a 
reduction in the jummaon the re-settlement of forfeited estates. It is not easy 
to reconcile an accumulation of irrecoverable arrears from such causes, with 
the facts stated in paragraphs GO to G8 and 90 and 91 of your letter now under 
reply. In the former of the two passages referred to, the purchase-money of 
lands, yielding a jiunma of Rupees 88,485, and exposed to sale in fusily 121G, 
is said to have amounted to Rupees 2,32,451; and from the latter passage it 
appears, that in the case of some mehals, the immediate property of Govern¬ 
ment, which had been sold on public account in 1810, a rise of about 10,000 
Rupees had been obtained in the jumma, besides a sum of Rupees 1,88,955 
which had been paid for the mehals in question, subject to that increased rate 
of assessment. These facts were mentioned by you, for the purpose of show¬ 
ing the enhanced value of landed property iu the territories subject to your 
government. Some explanation, therefore, seems to be uccessary, with re¬ 
ference to the apparently contradictory facts contained in the letter addressed 
to you by the Board of Revenue on the 22d March 1811, with the view of ac¬ 
counting for the irrecoverable arrears of 1210 and 1211 (1805 and 180G), from 
which we arc left to conclude, not only that in many instances the price paid 
for the sequestered estates had been inadequate to discharge the arrears of the 
previous assessment, but also that, in some instances, a reduction had taken 
place in the subsequent assessment. You are accordingly directed to furnish 
us with an explanation of this apparent discordance, which we confess ourselves 
qt present unable to reconcile. 
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Mr. Dowdcswell's 
Minute, 

19 October 1811. 


.EXTRACT BENGAL REVENUE CONSULTATIONS, < 
The Octofcr 1811. 

Minute by Mr . Dowdeswell, late Sejiior Member of the Board of Revenue. 

To N. B. Edmonstonc, Esq., Chief Secretary to Government,. 

Sib: 

1. I request that you will inform his Excellency the Vice-president in Coun¬ 
cil, that Mr. Rocke being arrived at the Presidency, I propose, in conformity 
to what I understand to be the intentions of Government, to discontinue my 
attendance at the Board of Revenue. I shall, of course, cease to draw the 
extra allowance .which was granted to me, of Rupees 1,500 per month, from 
the present date. 

2. It was not to be expected that, with the duties of another office to dis¬ 
charge, I could do much more than attend to the current business of the 
Board of Revenue. There arc some points, however, of a more general nature, 
to which 1 have not failed to direct my attention, and on which I am desirous 
of offering a few observations to his Excellency in Council, although they, in 
very few instances, require any orders from Government. 

;3. The questions to which 1 allude may be noticed under ihe following 
heads: 

Customs. 

Partition of estates. * 

Sales for the recovery of the arrears of assessment. 

Distress and sale for the recovery of arrears of rent. 

House-tax. 

Revenue derivable from lands latterly reduced to cultivation. 

Pensions. 

4. Customs.—On assuming charge of I he office of Acting President of the 
Board of Revenue, no branch of the public business appeared to me so imme¬ 
diately to require attention as the customs. Although tlie principles now esta¬ 
blished for the collection of those duties, at least of the Government cus¬ 
toms, are in my judgment the soundest possible, the detailed provisions of the 
existing Regulations appeared to me to require in some instances modification ; 
and at one station (Dacca), the practical introduction and proper application 
of the new Regulations, for a time demanded strict attention. 

D. With respect to the former, I have drafted such rules as appeared to me 
necessary for the correction of some partial defects in the existing Regulations. 
Those rules are neither numerous nor important; and I have suggested to 
the Board of Revenue to suspend the transmission of them to Government, 
until they shall have ascertained whether any of the other provisions now in 
force require amendment. 

6. The Regulations, generally, for the collection of the Government cus¬ 
toms and town-duties, are now, I believe, duly enforced at Dacca. I cannot, 
however, but think that this branch of the public revenue ought to be more 
productive than it at present is at that station. I doubt not that every exer¬ 
tion will be made, which circumstances will admit, by the Acting Collector. I 
apprehend, however, that on the introduction of a new system, the business in 
question may require the undivided attention of one person. It would likewise 
be, in my judgment, expedient that the person so employed should bean officer 
of known experience and activity in that branch of the public service. 

7. Partition of Estates. —The rules regarding the partition of estates still 
appear to me very defective. In proof of the justness of this opinion, I shall 
only observe that, during the seven months that 1 have officiated as a member 
of the Board of Revenue, we have only confirmed five butwarrahs, whether 
ordered during the time that I have sat at the Board or before that period. I 
need not dwell on the inconvenience, embarrassment, ami loss experienced by 
individuals, from the delay attendant on the performance of that duty ; an evil 
which must continue to be felt, until some other means than those which now 
exist shall be adopted, for the purpose of obtaining accounts of the produce, 
extent, and boundaries of estates. 

8. Sales 
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.8, Sales for the Recovery of Arrears of Assessment.—Considerable difficulty 
is Jikcwisc experienced, arising also from the cause noticed in the preceding 
paragraph, in bringing lands to sale for the recovery of the arrears of assess¬ 
ment : the Board is consequently reduced to the necessity, on almost all occa¬ 
sions of that nature, of either advertisip^ntire estates or fractional portions of 
estates, the latter of which expedients involves all the inconvenience already 
noticed regarding butwarrahs. 


9. These difficulties and inconveniences will not, I conceive, be obviated, 
without reviving the office of Canongoe and modifying that of Putwarry, on 
the footing on which those offices are now constituted in Benares and the 
Ceded and Conquered Provinces, under Regulation IV. 1808. An arrange¬ 
ment of that nature would certainly be attended with some additional expense ; 
but it merits consideration, whether the greater punctuality which might, by 
those means, be established in the collection of the public revenue, and the 
prevention of actual loss on the partition of estates, would not most fullv coun¬ 
terbalance such expense. I shall not enlarge on the subject, not being pre¬ 
pared to offer any specific suggestions regarding it. The question of sales has, 
I know, occupied a considerable share of Mr. Buller’s attention; and it is to 
be hoped, that he and Mr. Jlocke, jointly, will be able to submit, some rules 
calculated to obviate the inconvenience now experienced. 


10. Distress and Sate o/' property for the Recovery of Arrears qf Refit .—No 
branch of the business of the Board of Revenue has engaged more of mv atten¬ 
tion than the distress and sale of properly for the recovery of arrears of rent. 
Satisfied of the oppressions which are frequently committed by the landholders 
in the exercise of this power, I, shortly after T had taken my seat, at the Board, 
recommended my sentiments at some length on the subject. The Collectors 
generally were, in consequence, directed to submit their opinions regarding the 
abuses which I was led to suppose existed, and the best means of obviating 
them in future. 1 likewise endeavoured to obtain, through private channels, 
such information as might lie best calculated to assist my judgment, in pre¬ 
paring rides for the prevention of the existing abuses. The reports of the Col¬ 
lectors have hitherto been only in part received ; apd, from all the inquiries 
which I have made on the subject, the modification of the present rules appears 
to me a work of great difficulty The question will, of course, be further dis¬ 
cussed at the Board of Revenue ; and if I can now afford any further assist¬ 
ance in the business, I shall be most happy to do so. 


11. House-tcf.r .—Considerable progress has been made in the assessment of 
the tax on houses; and it may reasonably he expected that il will be shortly 
completed throughout Bengal, Bchar, and Orissa. 


12. From the experience hitherto obtained on the subject, it. appears clear 
that the tax cannot he an object to Government, except altlie cities and in tiie 
suburbs of Calcutta. At. those places (at least, at the cities), I am led to 
believe, from all that I have heard on the subject, that a considerable degree 
of irritation still prevails on account of the tax, and that years must elapse 
before that irritation will altogether subside. 

13. If this view of the subject be correct, the sacrifice of two or three lacs 
of rupees (for I do not conceive that the aggregate amount of the tax will 
exceed that sum) may not perhaps be thought too much to conciliate the af¬ 
fections of the large bodies of people composing the cities and principal towns, 
and,by these means to draw closer the ties which unite the community to the 
Government. 


14. If, however, the produce of the tax be still deemed an object of moment, 
I would suggest that it be commuted for a tax on the licenses issuable to the 
several classes of people specified in Section 12, Regulation I. 1811. Such 
tax would rather aid than obstruct the reform of police, by eventually reducing 
the number of persons employed in the trades in question, who require to be 
vigilantly watched by the police ; and if the Regulation and tax were extended 
to the Western Provinces, as might hereafter be done, the produce of the 
latter would, in all probability, be equal to that of the tax on houses. 

15. Should these suggestion? appear to merit attention, it may, of course, be 

also considered whether the tax on houses in the suburbs of Calcutta might not 

be 


Mr. Dowdeswell'a 
Minute, 

]»9 October 1811. 
v_ _/ 
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DowdcsWtU's oe s ti]l continued, where the greater part of the objections which may be urgwsd 
October^si i t0 t ^ ie t ? x * n other places do not exist. 7 


1G. Revenue derivable from Lands latterly reduced to Cultivation .—Any ob¬ 
servations which I could make on (Jiis subject, would consist only of a repe¬ 
tition of the remarks and suggestions which I have recorded regarding it at the 
Board of Revenue ; I therefore beg leave to submit a copy of that minute, for 
the information of his Excellency in Council. 


17. Pensions .—Having a strong impression that considerable abuses existed 
with respect to the pension list, the attention of the Collectors f was, at my 
suggestion, drawn to the subject, as will appear from the enclosed copy of a 
circular order issued to them on the 10th of July last. The reports of some of 
the Collectors have been received, on which such orders as. the nature of the 
case admitted have been passed ; the remaining reports will, of course, come 
under the consideration of Mr. Rocke and Mr. Buller. I apprehend, however, 
that a more strict inquiry than has been hitherto instituted will be requisite 
fully to detect and prevent, in future, the abuses above noticed. 


1 have. Sec. 


Calcutta, 

19th October, 1811. 


(Signed) G. DOWDESWELL. 


Mr. Dovoderwcirs Minute above referred to. 

• 

Dowdeswcir* Previously to relinquishing my temporary seat at the Board of Revenue, I 
Minute, am desirous of recording some remarks and suggestions, respecting the best 
October lsii. m cans G f drawing a revenue from the vast tracts of land which have been re¬ 
claimed from jungle, and from lands gained by alluvion, whether by the reces¬ 
sion of the sea or by the alteration of the course of rivers, so far as that object 
can be accomplished, consistently with the principles on which the permanent 
settlement was concluded. 

Eighteen years have now elapsed since that monument of the wisdom, jus¬ 
tice, and moderation of the British Administration was established. It is 
assumed above, that vast tracts of land have been reduced to cultivation 
during that period : a point which few, I imagine, will be disposed to dispute, 
but which, at all events, appears susceptible of easy proof. It is computed by 
writers on political economy, that the population of a country, where no ex¬ 
traordinary checks oppose its natural progress (which certainly is not the case 
in these provinces), will double itself in twenty years. If, then, the cultiva¬ 
tion of the country had not kept pace with the increase of its population, its 
produce would, at the present day, be totally insufficient for the support of its 
inhabitants. Exclusively of this consideration, almost every person’s observa¬ 
tion leads him to remark the extension of cultivation in one part of the 
country or another; and we have every reason to suppose, that estates 
which before only yielded to the proprietors a surplus produce often or twelve 
per cent, on the jutnma, now yield them a surplus produce of thirty, forty, or 
fifty per cent. 

It will not, I trust, for a moment be inferred from these remarks, that I 
have the slightest design of suggesting any measures at variance with the 
principles of the permanent settlement} that is, with a fair construction of the 
engagements subsisting between Government and the landholders, or a liberal 
interpretation of the rules on which those engagements are founded. 

Those engagements and those rules guarantee to the proprietors, as I con¬ 
ceive, the full benefit of lands which have been or may be reduced to cultiva¬ 
tion, within the ascertained boundaries of their respective estates. It will 
scarcely, however, be maintained, that this principle extends to the large 
tracts of land ordinarily called the Sunderbunds; to the territory on the borders 
of Chittagong and other frontier districts; to the extensive forests which have 
been more or less cultivated in the interior of some of the districts, and to 
lands* gained by alluvion in many parts of the country, which so far from 
being the acknowledged property of any particular individuals, are a perpetual 
K source 


* Cburs Dccarahi. 
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soitfcc of dispute, and of the most serious allravs between the proprietors of Mr. Dowdcswdll's 
adjacent lands. 1 Minute, 

Hi October J8II. 

It remains to be considered, whether, after setting aside the lands cultivated 
during the lust eighteen years, in virtu&^f the immunities granted to the 
Zemindars* by the principles of the permanent settlement, the resumption of 
the revenues of the remaining lands, as described generally in the i.iemlim* 
paragraph, would be an object to Government. I cannot, of conisc', pieiend 
to determine, with any sort, of precision what the amount of the revenue 
might be ; I # can only observe, generally, that 1 am strongly imje- ssed with 
tile belief that it would be considerable, compared with'the improvement 
which could be effected in any branch of the existing resources, or with anv 
new tax which could be established in this country. On this noint, however, 
any inquiries may, of course, be made by the Hoard, which thev’mav deem 
necessary to enable them to form their judgment on the question. 


Should it ultimately be determined to adopt any measures wit!; fhv \i t -w of 
drawing a revenue from the lands described in tin's minute, I would strongly 
recommend that the course laid down in Regulation VIII. ISll, for cases 
something similar, be observed in the present instance; 1 hat is, that tin* right 
of Government to the revenue of the lands in question he liist decide. 1 I,-, the 
Revenue Authorities, leaving the individuals, who may thciehy deem liiom- 
selvcs aggrieved, to try the merits of the case by the institution of a regular 
suit in the Adawlut. 


I now submit the whole to life Board, with my request, that this minute mav 
be forwarded, when convenient, to the Vice-president in Council, with (he 
Board's sentiments on the subject. Should it. he r“solved to adopt any 
measures, with a view to the resumption of the revenue of the lands above 
described, I am aware that some circumspect ion may he requisite, lo prevent 
unfounded apprehension of an infringement of the permanent .settlement. 1 
conceive, however, that the line of distinction between the lands which are 
and are not included in that settlement, as already stated in general terms in 
this minute, is quite plain and clear; an explicit declaration, therefore, on 
that point, would necessarily preclude all reasonable grounds (or alarm, with 
respect to the intentions of Government. 

16th October, 1811. (Signed) G. DOWDESWELL. 


EXTRACT REVENUE LETTER Jrom BENGAL, 
Dated the 7th October , 1815. 


, dated 28th October, 1814. Par. 13. Wk apprehend that considerable difficulty lb-venue Letter 
land 39.) Observations on would be experienced in any attempt to form an accurate * r< ’ n ' 

land iur the recovery of estimate of the rent payable to the Zemindars, from 

of rent payable to Zemin- estates exposed to public sale lor arrears of revenue, 
lands exposed to sale. 14# Xhc abo l itiou 0 f lbe 0 fl icc D f Canoilgoe, and the 

want of village records in which confidence could be reposed, combined with 
the habitual jealousy of the proprietors, would render any scrutiny of that 
nature generally fruitless j and it would seldom, we apprehend, he practicable 
to procure that accurate information and those detailed accounts, on which 
alone such an estimate could be formed. 


15. With these impressions, we have not thought it advisable to institute 
any inquiry regarding the points noticed by your Honourable Court; but 
should the office of Canongoe ever be generally revised, and the office of 
Putwarry placed on a proper footing, less difficulty will certainly attend the 
discussion of any question of that nature. 


6 to 91.) Notice Mr. 
-11’* Minute, recommend- 
‘vival of the office of Ca- 
nd regret its suppression, 
nd also the placing of the 
Putwarry on an efficient 


2-4. We shall give every possible attention to the obser¬ 
vations contained in these paragraphs; and, in the mean 
time, the Board of Revenue have been furnished with a 
copy of paragraphs 79 to 91, and directed to make the 
remarks and suggestions of your Honourable Court objects 
of their early and particular attention. It is our intention 
g Y shortly 
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Revenue Letter shortly to furnish the Board of’ Revenue with more explicit instructions fee- 
_‘rom nardiiig the revival of llte office of Canongoe, and the reform of the office! of 

' <,ctobtr i>utwarry, in the districts subject to their supeiinleiulencc, w’ith a view to the 

more easy adjustment of disputed„claims between landlord and tenant, and 
generally between all persons, from the Sudder Malguzar to the actual culti¬ 
vator of the soil, and to the accomplishment of the other objects for which 
those instructions were so eminently useful, previously to the year 1/93. It 
appears to us to be an object of primary importance, to take into consideration 
the means which should be employed, in conjunction with the agency of the 
offices of Canongoe and Futwarry, for the purpose of accurately'asccrtaining 
the extent, and boundaries of estates. The determination of this question will 
materially facilitate the partition of estates among individuals, and Govern¬ 
ment will thereby be enabled to derive a revenue from lands which, under the 
orders of your Honourable Court, are liable to a separate assessment. 


0\tr. })7 ) Remark on heavy b.i- 
tunoes in Tirlioot, Shaliabatl, Hurd- 
wan, and Nuddeu, arMng from Hides 
of land, and require explanation 
from the Heard of He venue. 


80. A copy of this paragraph has been sent to the 
Board of Revenue, with directions to furnish the explana¬ 
tion required, which, together with any remarks that may 
appear to us necessary, will be transmitted to your Ho¬ 
nourable Court by a future opportunity. 


EXTRACT REVENUE LETTER from BENGAL, 
Dated the 1 III: I/irc?!: her, 1811. 


Letter to, dated 1st February 1811. 

(I’.ir. J.j t.» SO) Respecting the 
formation oi the settlement of Cut¬ 
tack. 


Par. 0. Y\ r: have considered thr observations contained 


m these pa.\ 
portancc of 
stated in them, and the 


giapus vilu 
the sub jet 


lievoim > I filer 
from Itcngiil. 

14 December 1811. 


all the* attention which the im- 
tiie justness of the principles 
respect due from us to the senti- 
nienls of your Honourable Court, requite. At the period of writing them, 
your Honourable Court was iu possession of the regulations adopted for the 
conclusion of the settlement in the district of Cuttack, and in the Ceded and 
Conquered Provinces generally. The comparative advantages of permanent 
and temporary settlements are fully discussed in the minutes of tiie Members 
of Government and of the Board of Revenue, to which we had the honour to 
solicit your attention in our address of the 15th September 1808; and the pro¬ 
gress made in the practical discharge of the duty in question has been since 
fully sttited, from time to time, to your Honourable Court. Little, therefore, 
can he said on the subject on the present occasion, which has not, in one form 
or other, been already submitted to your consideration. There are only three 
points noticed in the dispatch of your Honourable Court on w'liich we would 
wish to offer a few brief remarks. 


10. First. In treating of the advantages which may be derived from actual 
surveys, your Honourable Court observe, “ that in the management of the 
“ Conquered and Ceded Territories which have been annexed to the tu-o sub- 
** ordinate Presidencies, this course has been successfully pursued, &c.” Pos¬ 
sessing only general knowledge of the measures adopted, with a view to the 
adjustment of the assessment in the territories dependent on the Presidencies 
of Fort St. George and Bombay, and of the effect of those measures, we are 
necessarily precluded from offering any opinion upon the expediency of the 
surveys made in those parts of the British dominions; but the experience 
obtained on the subject in Bengal, would by no means warrant us in recom¬ 
mending that a similar course should be observed in the territories dependent 
on this Presidency. In former times, recourse was not unfrequently had to 
this expedient; but the chicanery and corruption practised by the large body 
of native officers necessarily employed in the performance of that duty, the 
exactions and injustice to which the Zemindars and others were consequently 
exposed, and the heavy expense with which all such surveys weie attended, 
gradually induced succeeding Governments to abandon the plan of fixing the 
public assessment by an actual measurement and computation of the produce 
of the lands of each individual. The practice has long been entirely discon¬ 
tinued, and wc arc satisfied that the most experienced and capable of the 
revenue officers would deem the revival of it an evil, burthensome and oppres¬ 
sive 
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11. We mu 
ticularly tnism 
where Hie lamb 
owners oi 

tiny into the resources of the estates is consequently far more difficult than in 

provinces where the cultivation is in the hands of tenants holding of superior 

Zemindar*;, and where a measurement and survey ascertain the rents payable 

by the Ryots to the Zemindars, as a preparatory step to the assessment of the 

public demand on the landholder. 

• 

1-. It will, of course, he' understood, that, in the foregoing remarks we 
allude only to those minute surveys or measurements, to which, as already no¬ 
ticed, recourse was formerly occasionally had, for the purpose of fixing the 
public assessment. With respect to surveys made by professional persons, with 
the view of obtaining more correct geographical information of the actual state 
of the country, we cannot, of course, he insensible of the advantages with 
which they are attended in every branch of its internal administration. 

Ilf. Socojid. In the nineteenth paragraph of your letter, your Honourable 
Court Is pleased to observe as follows: “ In our revenue letter dated “iiyth I’e- 
“ binary (paragraphs M- to 47), we communicated to you our opinion, 

** that it would he promatpre to introduce the permanent settlement into the 
“ Upper Provinces at so early a period of our connexion with them, and in so 
“ imperfect a stage of our acquaintance with their resources.” 

I f. From that and oi ier passages in your dispatch, it appears to be sup¬ 
posed that the accuracy oi' our knowledge, respecting the resources of estates 
on which an assessment, is to he Iked, is exactly proportionate to the length of 
time din ing which the lands in question may have formed a part of the British 
territories ; hut there is reason to believe, that considerable errors were conr- 
mitted in making the settlement of some parts of Bengal and Behar, notwith¬ 
standing the length of time during which those provinces had been subject to 
the British administration. On the other hand, we are not apprized that any 
material difficulty has been experienced in fixing the assessment in the Ceded 
and Conquered Provinces; nor ha\e we the slightest ground to believe, that 
any errors of magnitude have been committed in the performance of that duly. 
The fact is, that the proper execution of this duty depends much more upon 
the fidelity of the executive officers, and the efficiency of the controul to which 
they may be subject, than on any other circumstances. It may be further 
remarked, that the nature of our revenue institutions is by no means calculated 
to afford any great facilities in the adjustment of the assessment on landed 
estates. Under the Native Governments, offices existed (we mean those of 
the Canongoes and Putwarrecs) in which the most minute particulars con¬ 
nected with the rents and revenues of the different estates were recorded. 
About the period of the conclusion of the permanent settlement in Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa, it was deemed proper to abolish the first-mentioned office, 
and the latter has since remained in a very inefficient and ill-organized state. 
In stating the fact of the abolition, we by no means intend it to he understood 
that we concur in the policy of that measure. It is only noticed here for the 
purpose of shewing, that whatever difficulties or facilities may have attended 
the conclusion of the settlement of the above-mentioned provinces, the former 
would not have been removed, nor the latter augmented, had that measure 
been suspended to the present period. On the same principle, were th.* settle¬ 
ment which has now been provisionally concluded of Cuttack, suspended 
during the next ten years, or any other given period, we entertain considerable 
doubts, whether the duty would be performed in a more efficient manner than 
that in’ which it has been already executed. Few things are more naturally 
seducing than the anticipation of a large increase in the public revenue from 
. „ an extension of the cultivation of the country ; hut while 


14Dcceinbcr 1811. 


\ive to the people, and unproductive of any substantial benefit to the necuniarv Revenue Letter 
iVitcrests of the state. * from Bengal, 

liii'-i lint hoi i cmark, that this method of assessment appears par- 
suited to the condition oHIie Ceded and Conquered Provinces, 
lands are in general parcelled out into small properties, the joint 
which are themselves the cultivators of the soil ; and a minute scru- 



'in tiiesc provinces (Bengal, manifested in each successive year} 
Orissa and Benares) at the 


while, 


otlier 

hand. 
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liaml, the increase which may he obtained in the public t 
clo»c of the ijiniuul ac counts have, m rL . vcm;e J_jy protracting the settlement is highly problcma- 

duct'd from Rupees 10,71,287 to tural, a sound and enlightened policy naturally suggests. 
Rupees 1,27,(11:), which is less tlmn that the former advantages, were they less considerable 
one and a hall per cent, on the than they arc, slioilM not be sacrificed to the precarious 

benefit of a limited augmentation of the land reveniTc. 


jam ina 

(.50.1 We readily admit, also, that 
farts like these present a striking il- 
le.stratiun oi‘ the 
have urerued froi 
•ettlnnent of the land-:. 


15. Third. It is observed, in the twenty-third paragraph 
: great. benefits which 0 g y OUr letter, that “ you doubt nut of our being fully 
sensible, that 111 India sudden innovations are to be 
avoided, anti that all changes, however benignant they 
“ may be in principle or salutary in operation, must be cautiously and gradually 
“ insinuated among a people, with whom established usage holds the place of 
“ almost every recommendation to respect.” 

Hi. \.V trust that the general tenor of our correspondence with your Ho- 
lauuable Court, and the uniform tendency of our measures, will shew that no 
I’i'iMuis can be more sensible than we are, of the indispensable necessity of 
guarding agiinst everv measure, calculated by its novelty to offend the religious 
or civil opinions of the natives. We confess, however, that we do not discern, 
in the airangenu.nl under consideration, any thing which could possibly be 
productive of that effect. A settlement of the revenue for the life, of an indi¬ 
vidual was by no means unknown under the native governments. Perpetual 
grants were not unlVcqueiitly conferred as favours upon individuals : the per¬ 
manent settlement is only an istemary grant in the most extensive sense of the 
word, and comprehending, in its operation, the whole body of the Zemindars, 
instead of a few favoured individuals. 


EXTRACT REVENUE LETTER from BENGAL, 
Dated the l\)th June 181.2. 


Letter to, dated 9th September 
1812. 


Revenue Loiter 
from Bengal, 

19 June1S18. 
V, 


Par. G. Tv the ninth paragraph of your letter your Ho¬ 
nourable Court observes, that “ you cannot admit the 
“ policy of realizing the Government revenue by the means of farmers, &c. 
“ and that you give a decided preference to a detailed collection of the rcvc- 
“ nue from the cultivators of the land by the native culclierry servants.” It 
of course rests with your Honourable Court to prescribe whatever principles 
you may judge most expedient lor the internal administration of the country ; 
but our own opinion is, that the Company must suffer enormously, if ever tire 
latter system be adopted, to any extent, in this part of India. In recording 
this sentiment, we are satisfied that we express not only our own opinion, but 
likewise the opinion of the most intelligent ami experienced officers in the Re¬ 
venue Department. The fact is, that with the concurrent opinion of these 
officers, it has been an object uniformly, for many years past, of the Revenue 
Authorities, and of the Governor-General in Council as the head of these 
authorities, to abolish that system of collection (or, as it is ordinarily called, 
khas management), throughout the provinces immediately dependent on this 
presidency. The principal motives for the adoption of this course of policy 
were, that it was impracticable for the Collectors, engaged as .they arc with 
other duties, and situated frequently at a distance of very many miles from the 
estate or estates which were to be managed, to give that attention to the bu¬ 
siness which was necessary to promote the cultivation of the lands and super¬ 
intend the actual collection of the rents. In the district of Cuttack, for instance, 
the Collector resides at the town so called. Let it be supposed that he has 
the immediate charge of one estate situated at Balasorc, of another at the north¬ 
west extremity of the district, and of a third situated on the southern frontier, 
that it is at a distance of sixty, eighty, or a hundred miles in quite different 
directions, as will be demonstrable from an inspection of the map, from 
bis ordinary place of residence. In such a state of things, it must neces¬ 
sarily appear quite impracticable for the Collector to exercise an efficient 
controul over the conduct of the native officers who may be invested 
with the immediate charge of the lands. It will hot be maintained, we 
presume, that so long as he shall remain at his principal station, the 
strictest attention which he can give to the reports aud the accounts of his 

native 
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.native officers, will either enable him to judge of the means which should be em- 
IpJoyed for the improvement of the estate intrusted to his charge, or to exercisb 
any efficient check over the receipts and disbursements. It is well known that in 
Cuttack, as indeed in every other district, an inconsiderable part only of the 
year can be employed by the Collectors in visits to the different parts of the 
districts subject ^ respectively to their authority: even then it is extremely 
difficul tforthe Collectors, on quitting the principal station, to provide for the 
general collection of the revenues, to controul the disbursements of their trea¬ 
suries, to superintend the embankments, and to provide for the conduct of 
other miscellaneous duties, which it would be superfluous to detail in this 
place. The consequence of these circumstances is, that whenever lands are 
held khas, the almost exclusive management of them is necessarily confided to 
native officers, who are entirely disqualified by education and principle for the 
faithful discharge of a trust of that nature. In cases of that description, the 
peasantry are subjected to exaction, and the Government to embezzlement, 
while the lands themselves become every day more and more impoverished, 
from the want of the fostering care of some person who has an immediate in¬ 
terest in the property. 

7. On the grounds above noticed, khas management has for years past been 
nearly exploded in the territories dependent on these provinces. It continued, 
however, to prevail in estates belonging to females and minors, who were 
wards of Government, to a later period than in mehauls of any other de¬ 
scription. All the ill effects, however, inherent in khas management having 
been experienced in estates of that description, by which Government, the 
proprietor, and the peasantry were equally sufferers, it was resolved at the 
Hoard of Revenue, Some years ago, to take the earliest opportunities that 
might occur of letting all such mehauls to farm. Since that period, the 
estates in question have, generally speaking, been greatly improved, and 
have yielded a considerable surplus to the proprietors. 

peeling the system of realizing 8. In the ninth paragraph of your dispatch you are 
e Government revenues. pleased to observe, “ That experience has shewn, both 

“ in the extensive territories ceded to the Company by the Nizam in the 
«* Deccan, and also in the pergunnah of Broach under the Residency of 
“ Bombay, where the lands since the period of their acquisition have been 
“ under a ryotwarry plan of management, that the difficulties attending the 

system may be surmounted." 

9. Possessing only a general and imperfect knowledge of the arrangements 
adopted for the collection of the revenues in places subject to the presidencies 
of Fort St. George and Bombay, we cannot pretend to determine whether 
those arrangements could be introduced with any prospect of success in Bengal. 
It is possible, however, that more European agency may have been employed 
in the performance of the duty in question at Fort St. George and Bombay, 
than the state of the service at this presidency will permit. It is possible, 
that the circumstances of the three presidencies may vary, as to the extent of 
the districts, the means of supplying the Collectors with assistants (in Bengal 
there are scarcely any), and the duties of these officers, which under the pre¬ 
sidency of Fort William are multifarious : above all, it is possible that it may 
ultimately be discovered, as was slowly done in Bengal, that evils of the most 
serious nature are absolutely inherent in khas management, and that it will he 
preferable to adopt the farming system. 

10. Your Honourable Court, in treating this subject, is pleased to observe, 
that the system in question cannot be made to attain all the advantages ol 
which it is susceptible, until a local survey, which ought ever to form the 
ground-work of this system of collection, can be completed. 

11. We arc not insensible of the inconvenience arising from relying, as is 
ordinarily done, on the zemindarry accounts, including those of the Ca- 
nongoes and Putwarrccs, in districts in which such offices exist, in the ad¬ 
justment of demands for rents from the Ryots and tenantry, and in fixing the 

assessment on estates: but still we think, that this inconvenience is light, 
compared with the evils resulting from the chicanery, exaction, and deception 
of every sort practised by native officers, when employed to make measure- 

S Z 


Revenue Letter 
from Bengal, 
19 June 1813. 
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Hcrcnup Letter ments and jummabundics. On this subject, however, we can only repeat they 
from JJcngai, j- crna rks contained in the tenth and eleventh paragraphs of our dispatch of 14ti( 

' ‘ u,lc H ‘ December 1811, which has probably already received the consideration of 
your Honourable Court. 

!xtracl “ In treating of the advantages which may be derived from actual surveys, 

1 «« your Honourable Court observes, that ‘ in the management of the Conquered 

“ * and Ceded Territories which have been annexed to the two subordinate 
“ ‘ Residencies, this course has been successfully pursued, &c.’ Possessing 
“ only a general knowledge of the measures adopted, with a view to the ad- 
“ justment of the assessment in the territories dependent on the Presidencies of 
“ Port St. George and Bombay, and of the eifect of those measures, we are neces- 
“ sarily precluded from offering any opinion upon the expediency of the surveys 
“ made in those parts of the British dominions; but the experience obtained on 
“ the subject in Bengal would by no means warrant us in recommending that 
“ a similar course should be observed in the territories dependent on this pre- 
“ sidency. In former times, recourse was not unfrcqucntly had to this expe- 
“ dient; but the chicanery and corruption practised by the large body of native 
“ ollicers necessarily employed in the performance of that duty, the exactions 
“ and injustice to which the Zemindars and others were consequently exposed, 
“ and the heavy expense with which all such surveys were attended, gradually 
“ induced succeeding Governments to abandon the plan of fixing the public 
“ assessment, by an actual measurement and computation of the produce of tile 
ft lands of each individual. The practice has long been entirely discontinued ; 
“ and we are satisfied that the most experienced and capable of the revenue 
“ officers would deem the revival of it an evil, burthensome and oppressive to 
“ the people, and unproductive of any substantial benefit to the pecuniary in- 
“ forests of the stale. We must further remark, that this method of assessment 
“ appears particularly unsuited to the condition of the Ceded and Conquered 
“ Brovinces, where the lands are in general parcelled out into small properties, 
** the joint owners of which are themselves the cultivators of the soil, and a 
“ minute scrutiny into the resources of the estates is consequently far more 
“ difficult than in provinces where the cultivation is in the hands of tenants hold- 
“ ing of superior Zemindars, and where a measurement and survey ascertain 
“ the rents payable by the Ryots to the Zemindars, as a preparatory step to the 
** assessment of the public demand on the landholder.” 

Regarding tlic farming system in l‘L In the lentil paragraph of your dispatch, your Honour- 
Cuttack. able Court is pleased to observe us follows. “ We are the 

“ more suprised at your having had recourse to the farming system in Cuttack, 
“ because we find, from your late advices, that in the Upper Provinces, where 
“ it seems to have been prevalent, you have considered the resumption of the 
“ farms to be so desirable in itself, as to justify considerable sacrifices on the 
“ part of Government tor its attainment.” But we confess that we do not dis¬ 
cern any analogy between the case of the Rajah of Khoordah, who had declined 
to engage for the revenue of his estate, and those of the powerful Talookdars 
in Aliighur. In the former, the alternative was, whether the lands should be 
let to farm or held khas; in the latter, whether the lands should remain in 
farm to those Talookdars, or whether the settlement should be made with the 
Zemindars, the rightful proprietors. 

13. In the former case, every step had been taken to induce the Zemindar 
to engage for the payment of the revenue of his estate, on such terms as ap¬ 
peared reasonable to Government. He declined it, and the lands were let to 
farm; not as a preferable thing, by any means, to the conclusion of a settle¬ 
ment with the Zemindar, but as one less replete with inconvenience than khas 
management. 

14. In Aliighur, every motive of justice towards the excluded proprietors 
was combined with every consideration of policy, in restoring the Zemindars to 
the possession and management of their estates. By this arrangement, a nu¬ 
merous body of landholders were restored to the possession of their estates, 
from which they had been wrongfully excluded for years, and the influence 
of persons who were not deemed extremely well affected to the British interests 
was materially abridged. With respect to the compensation which was granted, 
in the form of jagliires, to those persons, it appears to us to sink into absolute in¬ 
significance. 
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significance, when weighed against the powerful motives of policy and justice 
wh|ch dictated these arrangements. 

15. But whatever difference of opinion may exist in regard to the farming 
system and khas management, wc think it a just subject of regret, that the ex¬ 
pediency qf either arrangement should, at the prevent moment, be so little set¬ 
tled, that while your Honourable Court is expressing, in the most unqualified 
terms, an opinion in favour of the latter system, the Revenue Authorities in this 
country should not only be entertaining, but we may say, invariably acting 
upon the opposite principle. 

Iff. The terms off your Honourable Court are, that “ you cannot admit the 
“ policy of realizing the Government revenues by means of farmers.” If this 
was intended as a general instruction, as the terms of it seem to imply, it would 
not only authorize us, but might, in the opinion of many, appear to require us 
to abolish that system off management altogether, and to establish a khas col¬ 
lection wherever the settlement could not. be made with the Zemindars. In 
order, however, to put your Honourable Court in possession off the tidiest in¬ 
formation on the subject, we have desired the Board off Revenue and the Board 
off Commissioners to furnish us with their sentiments on the pninls here noticed : 
on the receipt of the required reports, the discussion of the subject will be 
revived. 


11 to I t.j ltc'marks in regard 17 . We propose, whenever tlic severe pressure of other 
i", n.i'in srui-inc'iit of Cm- ( | ul i cs w i|| permit, to address your Honourable Court, gc- 

t lot 11 r of tlii' im IV- imraily, 01 /the subject of the permanency of the settlement 
1 . proposed to be established in the Ceded and Conquered 

I’rovinets : at present, we only deem it necessary to forward to you, in addi¬ 
tion to the communication made to \our Honourable Court on ffOtli October 
last, mu! to the Secret Committee on the ytli October, 1812, the enclosed 
printed ropy off a Regulation* regarding the depending temporary settlement 
off i!:, dist 1 let off (’ui tack. That Regulation will inform you specifically off the 
arrangi incuts ordered to be adopted, with respect to that question, in that dis¬ 
trict, and more ample details will be submitted to you hereafter. 


IS. The remarks off your Honourable Court, respecting the inconvenience 
attendant on the frequent removal off the public officers, especially in situations 
like Cuttack, appear to us perfectly just; but we confess that we do not discern 
how that ineovenieuee is to be avoided, in a service constituted as this is, in 
which a never-ceasing call exists for the service of efficient officers, to fill va¬ 
cancies occasioned bv resignations, deaths, 01 other occm 1 enccs, anil 111 which 
the principles off justice require that due attention should be given to the claims 
off seniority. 


REVENUE LETTER from BENGAL, 

Dated nth July JBl.'J. 

(Department of Ceded and C.mqnered Provinces.) 

To the Honourable the Court off Directors for Affairs of the Honourable the 
United Company of Merchants of England trading to the East-In dies. 

Honourable Sirs: 

Par j. Wn have, more than onec, expressed our intention of submitting to 
your Honourable Court, a detailed reply to the orders contained in your dis¬ 
patches of the ‘i 7 t.l 1 November 1SJ1, ami the J5th January 181*2, respecting tlic 
permanency of the settlement in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, including 

Cuttack. 

2. It cannot be denied, that no duty can engage the attention of a Govern¬ 
ment, of greater importance than that of fixing in perpetuity the assessment on 
the lands": it. is equally indisputable, that whether we look at the finances of 
Government, when the orders on that subject were passed by the late Governor- 
General in Council, or at the present moment, the slate of them urgent > 
requires, that every possible improvement should be effected in the pi I bc 
resources. It consequently follows, that whatever advantages mig 1 , 1,1 
respects, attend a measure of that nature, both our predecessors am oui ^ ^ 


Revenue Letter 
from Bengal, 
*19 June 1NI3- 


Rcvenuc Letter 
from liengul, 
Ceded mul Con¬ 
quered Provinces, 
17 July 1SI‘J. 
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Revenue Letter must have hesitated in the adoption of it, supposing that it was calculated to 
nSS and Coin- reduce, the pecuniary resources of Government below the means which mjght 
quered Prouinccs, otherwise be drawn from the country : but, in our judgment, it may be suc- 
17 July 1813. cessfully maintained, that taking any term of years which may be judged pro- 
per, Government will actually derive, during that period, a greater revenue from 
the Ceded and Conquered Provinces by means of the permanent settlement, 
than could, with any sort of reason, be expected to be drawn from those terri¬ 
tories under temporary assessments. 

3. But previously to stating those arguments, on which we chiefly rely for the 
establishment of that position, it is proper to reply to the objection^ which have 
been offered to the permanency of the assessment, in the dispatches of your 
Honourable Court already referred to, and to the plan suggested by you for a 
variable land-tax. Those objections may, we think, be reduced to the follow¬ 
ing heaths, viz. 

First. The. defective materials at present possessed by us for fixing the assess¬ 
ment in perpetuity. 

Second. The disappointment experienced in Bengal, &c. with respect to the 
other branches of the public revenue. 

Third. The inexpediency of the arrangement considered with reference to 
the peculiar character of the natives. 

Fourth. The loss which must be experienced from the measure in question, 
in consequence of the depreciation of the precious metals. 

4. We shall beg leave to olTer a few remarks on each of those points. 

First Head. 

5. Under the first head of the present discussion, your Honourable Court is 
pleased to observe as follows: “ We have uniformly been of opinion, that 
“ supposing the principle of the permanent settlement in the Bengal provinces 
“ to have been as politic and wise, as the sentiments which dictated it cer- 
“ tainly were liberal and disinterested, a similar settlement ought not hastily 
“ to be introduced into territories which have but recently devolved under 
'* our authority, and with the resources of which we must have been imper- 
“ fectly acquainted.” You further add, “ that the Company had been in 
“ possession of Bengal for nearly thirty years, before the Government fixed 
“ limits to its demands upon the lands.” 

C. From the foregoing information it must necessarily be iuferred, that you 
consider our sources of information more or less adequate to the accomplish¬ 
ment of the important duty of fixing the assessment, entirely proportioned to 
the length of time during which we may have held possession of the country. 
We think, however, that little grounds will appear to exist for that opinion, if 
a reference be made to the real nature of the accounts, and means of informa¬ 
tion, by which the revenue authorities are guided in fixing the assessment, 
whether temporary or permanent, on estates. Those sources of information 
are, the accounts deposited in the offices of the Collectors themselves, or what 
are usually called the sudder serishta, the zemindarry accounts, and the ac¬ 
counts of the Canongoes and Putwarrees. It will be naturally observed, that 
accounts of the three latter descriptions should be received with circumspec¬ 
tion, lest the Government be defrauded by false and fabricated statements. 
The justness of such objections-will scarcely be disputed; but in whatever 
degree they are founded, they apply equally, whether the duty of forming a 
permanent settlement of any estates be undertaken at a recent period, after 
they have been subjected to the British Government, or, as your Honourable 
Court observes, was the case in Bengal, at the expiration of thirty years after¬ 
wards. The zemindarry duftcr, and the serishtah of the Canongoes and Put- 
warries, arc not contrivances and institutions of the British Government, but of 
the governments which preceded us, and existed at least in as complete a form 
under the latter, as under our administration. If then these documents can 
in any case be sufficiently relied on, to serve as a basis for the adjustment of 
an assessment, they may be equally well applied to that purpose at one period 
as at another. If, on the other hand, sufficient reliance cannot be placed on 

those 
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those accounts, the idea of a permanent settlement must be altogether aban-, 
doneu; lor, generally speaking, there arc absolutely no other documents which 
can be applied to the object in view. 

7- It may be urged, perhaps, that the circumstances here noticed furnish a 
strong argument for those local surveys and valuations, to which your Honour- 
able Court has, in more than one passage of your dispatches, adverted, and 
which are stated to have been attended with such beneficial effects in other 
parts of India. But we know nothing that we should more strongly deprecate, 
than the undertaking of such surveys and valuations, in the territories imme¬ 
diately dependant on this presidency. The objections which exist to any 
arrangements of that sort need not, we believe, be more fully or strongly 
stated, than they are in the following transcripts of paragraphs 10 and 11 of mu- 
dispatch of the 14th December 1811, 


, Revenue Letter 
from liengnl, 
Ceded and Con¬ 
quered I’rovineen, 
17 July ISIS. 


8. In treating of the advantages which may be derived from actual surveys, 
your Honourable Court observes, “ that in the management of the Conquered 
“ and Ceded Territories which have been annexed to the two subordinate presi- 
“ dencies, this course has been successfully pursued,” &c. “ Possessing only 

“ a general knowledge of the measures adopted with a view to the adjustment 
“ of the assessment in the territories dependent on the presidencies of Fort St. 
“ George arid Bombay, and of the effect of those measures, wc are necessarily 
“ precluded from offering any opinion upon the expediency of the surveys 
“ made in those parts of the British dominions; but the experience obtained 
“ on the subject in Bengal* would by no means warrant us in recommend- 
“ ing, that a similar course should be observed in the territories dependent on 
“ this presidency. In- former times, recourse was not unfrequcully had to this 
“ expedient j but the chicanery and corruption practised by the large body of 
“ native officers, necessarily employed in the performance of that duty, the 
“ exactions and injustice to which the Zemindars and others were consc- 
“ qucntly exposed, and the heavy expense with which all such surveys were 
“ attended, gradually induced succeeding Governments to abandon the plan 
“ of fixing the public assessment, by an actual measurement and computation 
“ of the produce of the lands of each individual. The practice has long been 
“ entirely discontinued; and we arc satisfied that the most experienced and 
“ capable of the Revenue officers would deem the revival of it an evil, bur- 
“ thensome and oppressive to the people, and unproductive of any substantial 
“ benefit to the pecuniary interests of the state. 

0. “ We must further remark, that this method of assessment appears par- 
“ licularly unsuiled to the condition of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, 
“ whore the lands arc in general parcelled out into small properties, the joint 
“ owners of which are themselves the cultivators of the soil, and a minute 
“ scrutiny into the resources of the estates is consequently far more difficult 
“ than in provinces where the cultivation is in the hands of tenants holding 
“ of' superior Zemindars, and where a measurement and survey ascertains the 
** rents payable by the Ryots to the Zemindars, as a preparatory step to the 
“ assessment of the-public demand on the landholders.” 

10. Wc have already admitted, that the village accounts above-noticed 
should be received with circumspection ; hut when such precautions have been 
duly observed, they have been found fully adequate to the object for which 
they were required. At all events, much greater confidence can he reposed in 
them,- because they are not easily falsified or fabricated, than can be done in 
the accounts of local surveys and valuations made almost exclusively by the 
agency of native officers, not holding any permanent appointments under Go¬ 
vernment, but employed pro fide %'ice in a duty, for which, as already noticed, 
they are quite disqualified, by the want of geucral principle and the thirst of 
illicit gain. 

11. Your Honourable Court seems to be fully sensible, that in forming the 
settlement of Bengal, Bchar, and Orissa, at the expiration, as already noticed, 

* of nearly thirty years from the period of the acquisition of those provinces, 
very considerable errors were committed in the adjustment of the assess¬ 
ment. 


A 
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from Bengal, 
Ceded and Con- 
<|iiered Provinces, 
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, 12. To,the errors thus committed, after so long experience of the resources 

of the Lower Provinces, may be opposed the regularity and propriety witli 
which tlie depending settlements have been formed in the newly acquired ter¬ 
ritories j the strict attention which has been given, both to the rights of indi¬ 
viduals and of Government, in the performance of that duty ; and the signal 
success* which, under that settlement, has attended the collection of the pub¬ 
lic revenue. The conclusion of the settlement of a part, at least, of those 
provinces, may of course be now postponed at the discretion of your Honour¬ 
able Court; but there is no truth of which we are more fully persuaded, than 
that the accounts and papers required for that purpose, will not heVeaftcr be 
more ample and complete than they are at present, while the agency required 
for the superintendence of the duty may be much less efficient. 

l-'h One of the reasons assigned by your Honourable Court for not hastily 
establishing a permanent settlement in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces is, 
that “ the permanent settlement, which had been introduced into the province 
“ of Dindigul, totally failed; and that after sustaining a considerable loss of 
“ revenue, the Madras Government had been obliged to resort to the csta- 
“ blisbmcnt of a system of village leases.” But vve cannot possibly anticipate 
any such failure in the territories immediately dependent on this presidency. 
It will have been seen from our dispatch of the lytli June last, that the reve¬ 
nue of the Provinces ceded by the Nitwab Vizier had been realized, with a 
balance only of about two and a quarter per cent. ; that the revenue like¬ 
wise of the Conquered Provinces had also bepn realized with a balance 
only of about one and one-fifth per cent.; and that the revenues of the 
district of Bumllccund had been realized, with a balance only of about nine 
anas and five pice per cent. In like manner, the revenues of the district 
of Cuttack for tlu* year 1811-12 have been collected, with a balance of about 
one and a hall* per cent, on the jummat. By Regulation X, 1807 (to which 
we shall have occasion more particularly to refer in a subsequent, part of this 
dispatch) it was intended, that the junima thus realized and brought to ac¬ 
count should form the basis of the permanent assessment; or to speak with 
greater precision, that the jumma of the last year of the settlement in question 
should itself constitute the permanent assessment. It will not, we presume, 
be denied, whatever difference of opinion may exist on other points, that a 
permanent assessment was calculated to promote the agricultural prosperity of 
Ihe country, and consequently to facilitate the perception of the public reve¬ 
nue. If, then, the jumma has been realized with such inconsiderable arrears 
during the late temporary settlement, under all the disadvantages attendant on 
arrangements of that nature, and with seasons far from favourable, what 
ground, it may be asked, can exist, for apprehending that any failure should 
arise, under circumstances best calculated to promote tiie general improve¬ 
ment of the country ? The fact is, that we cannot possibly apprehend any 
such adverse consequences, but from the discouragement which may be given 
fo the improvement of the lands, by measures of a contrary tendency. 

Second Head . 

11. In the seventy-eighth paragraph cf your dispatch of the 15th January 
1812, your Honourable Court is pleased to observe as follows: 

15. “ That the hopes which were entertained, at the period of the inlro- 
” ductioii of the permanent settlement into Bengal, of Government being able 
“ to compensate itself for the sacrifice which it made, in fixing to perpetuity 
“ the maximum of its claims upon the land by taxation on other objects, have 
“ not been realized, will be manifest, on comparing the amount of the public 
<! revenue at that time and the present, together with the sources from which 
“ at the two epochs that revenue was and is derived.” 

If). It is impossible to say to what degree your Honourable Court or the 
local Government of this country may have expected, in limiting the demand 
on the lands in the provinces of Bengal, Behar, Orissa, and Benares, that the 
other branches of the public revenue should be improved, or how far new taxes 
might be established. But if you will be pleased to compare the produce of 
tiie different branches of the public revenue, specified in the margin£, at the 

period 

* Sic general letter, dated 19th June 1813. f Rupees 2",290. 

t Salt, opium, spirituous liquors aud intoxicating drugs, customs, and stamps, established 
since the conclusion of the permanent settlement. 
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period of the conclusion of the permanent settlement, with their present pro¬ 
duce, you will find that a very considerable improvement has been ellccted 
during the intermediate period. It will scarcely be denied, that the popula¬ 
tion will nearly keep pace with the agricultural improvement of the country • 
it may consequently be naturally expected, that the revenue, derived from each 
ol those sources will continue to improve in future, as they have done during 
the last twenty years. It is not, however, solely front an augmentation of the 
population that this effect, may be produced, but likewise from an improved 
system of collection. The Government customs and town-duties furnish a 
direct proof Inf the justness of this observation. In our dispatch of the 19 th 
June last we had the honour to state, that we were then endeavouring to esta¬ 
blish an improved system for the collection of the duties on spirituous liquois 
anil intoxicating drugs. Improvements of this nature can only he gradual; 
but it is at present quite impossible to state how far they may ultimately be 
carried. In offering these observations to the consideration of your Honourable 
Court, we confess that wc rely much more on improving the existing resources, 
than on the establishment of new taxes, which we do not hesitate to acknow¬ 
ledge is attended with great, and in the present state of the country, perhaps, 
with insuperable difficulties. In treating of the “ sacrifice” which Govern¬ 
ment was supposed to make by the formation of a permanent settlement, we 
have already observed, with respect to the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, 
that the Company would, in our opinion, actually derive, in any given term of 
years, a greater revenue from these territories by means of a permanent settle¬ 
ment, than it could possibly do from temporary assessments. The same re¬ 
mark is in substance applicable to the province of Bengal, &c. lly this we 
mean, t hat although the.Zemindars now derive very considerable advantages 
from tlie’Tmp'rdvemcnts made in their estates, the Government has sustained 
IToJoss whatever; and for this plain reason, because without such settlement, 
those improvements would not, generally speaking, have taken place. But 
setting this argument aside for the present, it seems to be of importance to 
innuire, what can justly be deemed a “ sacrifice” in cases of this nature. In 
v ng assessments, the usual process is to deduct from'the gross resources 
about five per cent, on account of charges of collection, to set apart ten per 
cent, for the support of the Zemindar and his family, and to consider tiie re¬ 
mainder as the public assessment; that is, to take the largest possible share for 
the stale, and to leave the smallest possible share for the tenant and his depen¬ 
dants. Under such circumstances, it may be asked, can any country be pos¬ 
sibly expected to improve, unless the natural influence of arrangements like 
these be counteracted by an assured prospect to the landholders, of hereafter 
enjoying more adequate means of subsistence from the gradual improvement 
of their lands? The right of property in the soil is no longer a question ; but 
the benefits which the Zemindars are to derive from that right seem to he 
almost as unsettled, as when a former Governor-General,* whose sentiments 
your Honourable Court will not be less disposed than ourselves to respect, re¬ 
corded the following emphatic observations on this interesting subject. “ They 
“ (the Zemindars) are to have their property in farm for a lease of ten years, 
“ provided they will pay a good rent for it, ami this property is then to be 
“ again assessed at whatever rent the Government of this country may at that 
“ time think proper to impose. In any part of the world, where the value of 
“ property is known, would not such a concession of a right of property in the 
“ soil be called a cruel mockery ?” 


Revenue I.rttet 
from Bengal, 
Ceiled and Con¬ 
quered Provinces, 

17 July ISIS. 


Third Head. 

17 . With respect to the third head to which wc have reduced the present 
discussion, your Honourable Court is pleased to observe as follows : “ To the 
“ formation of any system connected with the adniiiuslration ol India, we are 
“ fully aware that, besides a studious attention to the general principles of 
“ political economy, an intimate knowledge of the character and manners, 
“ the habits and prejudices of the natives, is required.” 

• 18. If by this observation nothing more was intended, than that in all our 
arrangements strict attention should be given to the character, the manners, 
the habits, atul even to the prejudices of the people, nothing can be farther 
from our intention, than to dispute the justness of a doctrine on which, in our 

judgment, 


* Lord Cornwallis. 
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Revenue Letter judgment, ndt only the security of the public revenue, but the very existence 
from Bengal,. Q f t he *i n( {]' nn empire, radically and essentially depends: but if the observation 
quered Province!, above-cited may be construed to imply, that the project of a permanent settle- 
17 July 1813. ment was, in any respect, at variance with that character, and with those man¬ 
ners, habits, and prejudices, we confess that we cannot discern any grounds 
for that opinion. The natives in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces are, 
like the natives of Bengal, Bchar, and Orissa, divided into two great classes of 
Hindoos and Mahometans. The character of a people will always mainly 
depend upon their religion } but more especially among the Hindoos (who 
constitute nine parts in ten of the whole population), whose civil* rites are so 
closely blended and interwoven with their religious duties. The same obser¬ 
vation is applicable, although not perhaps in the same degree, to our Mahouic- 
dan subjects. If these .observations be allowed to be well-founded, it must 
equally be admitted, that we had no peculiar habits, manners, or prejudices, 
in the natives of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, to consider, but what 
we had been daily in the habit of contemplating in the provinces of Bengal, 
&c. The only feature, indeed, in which they appear to difier from each other, 
is, that the former, owing to the vices and defects of the preceding govern¬ 
ment, frequently manifest a more refractory spirit than what prevails in the 
Lower Provinces. But instances without number might be adduced of the 
same refractory spirit among the natives, even of the latter provinces, for years 
alter the accession of the British Government, until the inhabitants gradually 
ibund that their own interests were better promoted by the cultivation of the 
arts of peace, than by an indulgence in those habits of oppression towards their 
inferiors, and of resistance to public authority, to which they were before so 
much addicted. This alteration in their character, which is manifest to every 
person of long experience in this country, appears to us to be the natural fruit 
of the unremitting efforts made for the improvement of the administration of 
justice, and of the limitation established in regard to the demand of Govern¬ 
ment on the lands. But whatever the character of the natives of the Ceded 
and Conquered Provinces may be, there seems to be one universal principle, 
viz. that of sell-interest, which must necessarily render a permanent settlement, 
as opposed to temporary assessments, highly desirable anti satisfactory to them. 
The principle here noticed could not have failed to produce that effect, even if 
permanent settlements had been, in the most complete manner imaginable, 
novel to their minds. But the fact is, that it was nothing less than novel. 
That the Asiatic governments have never carried their moderation so far as 
to grant permanent settlements to whole bodies of people, is true ; but it is 
not less true, that they have frequently granted settlements, at least for the 
natural lives of the grantees, as boons to favoured individuals, under the deno¬ 
mination of mokcrery and istimrary grants. To say that the natives know 
how to appreciate such grants, is merely to say, that they, like the rest of 
mankind, arc sensible of the value of arrangements which fix and limit the 
demand upon them, secure to them the whole produce of their labour beyond 
the amount of such demand, and exempt them from the vexation and exaction 
almost inseparable from the revision and re-adjustment of the assessment on 
their estates. But it would be superfluous to dwell on topics like these, which, 
we conceive, require only to be stated to command universal assent. 

Fourth Head. 

19. Considerable apprehensions appear to be entertained, lest in fixing the 
assessment in perpetuity, the intrinsic value of the public revenue should be 
reduced by the depreciation of the precious metals, although its nominal 
amount may remain undiminished. It is a difficult task, reasoning a, priori , to 
judge in what degree the increased influx of specie into Europe, which has 
unquestionably tended for several years past to reduce in that quarter of the 
globe the value of gold and silver, will contribute to produce the same effect 
in Asia. We say in “ Asia” broadly ; because if the influx of specie into this 
country, under the commercial relations which subsist with the mother country 
and some other parts of Europe, and which lately did subsist with America, 
were confined to our Indian possessions, it is natural to conclude, that these 
colonies would feel the influence of such augmentation of specie ; or in other 
words, that the value of the precious metals would, from that cause, be gra¬ 
dually reduced. But even admitting the influx of specie to be gradually in¬ 
creased. 
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creased, there exist so many drains for the diffusion of it through cverv part of Revenue Letter 
Asia, not excepting China, that it is presumable, its influence cannot, but at* * Jen £ a1, 

» very remote period indeed, be felt in this country. ^ 

20. It is not, however, solely by the diffusion of the precious metals, im¬ 
ported at Calcutta, Fort St. George, or Bombay, through the different states 
of Asia, that the tendency of such influx to depreciate their value would be 
counteracted. A great demand, as your Honourable Court is fully aware, has 
for some years past existed for supplies of bullion from this country to England, 
and the exertions made for the accomplishment of that object are fully before 
your Honourable Court in another department. It may possibly be urged, 
that this demand is only of a temporary nature, and that on the return of 
peace its urgency will cease. The re-establishment of peace is, however, very 
uncertain; and the renewal of war a contingency which, judging from the 
history of the world down to the present time, may be considered as an occur¬ 
rence by no means improbable. On all occasions of that nature, a demand will 
probably exist for supplies of bullion from this country ; and wo cannot but 
think, that it is more to be apprehended that the couni ry should be drained 
of its circulating medium, than that the value of the money should be depre¬ 
ciated from a gradually increasing stock of the precious metals. But even 
supposing the stock of precious metals numerically to increase in this country, 
it docs not follow that their value will therefore be depreciated. These pro¬ 
vinces are, and have long been, in a progressive state of improvement. The 
population, it cannot be doubted, has very materially increased : the increased 
influx of specie may, therefore, be only proportioned t.o the increase of the 
population, and the augmented stock of all the necessaries of life. In other 
words, admitting, for the sake of argument, the supposed increase of gold and 
silver, they may still stand in the same ratio to the stock of consumable com¬ 
modities as they did some years ago, when the quantity, both of those metals 
and of such commodities, was much smaller than at present. It is scarcely 
necessary to add, that the same effect may continue to be experienced for 
years, or even centuries to come. 


21. It is likewise worthy of observation, that the habit of hoarding, so pre¬ 
valent among Asiatic states, must tend, by withdrawing a large portion of the 
precious metals from circulation, to uphold the value of the remainder. There 
is scarcely a state in India, or perhaps in Asia, to which this remark is not 
applicable. By these means enormous sums are annually withdrawn from cir¬ 
culation ; and this miserable policy is carried so far by some of the existing 
powers, that they are known to suffer the extremities of distress, before they 
can be induced to open their coffers to supply the exigency of their govern¬ 
ments. 


22. But a more accurate judgment may be formed of this question by a 
reference to past experience, than by any reasoning with respect to the future, 
which is, of course, liable to be overset by the influence of events, which no 
human prudence can control or even foresee. Considering the subject then in 
that point of view, we beg leave to observe, that notwithstanding the depre¬ 
ciation which the precious metals have experienced in Europe, it is not appa¬ 
rent, from such inquiries as we have been enabled to make on the subject, that 
this effect, has been felt in this country. In expressing this opinion, we oi 
course refer to the ordinary standard for judging of a question of this nature, 
viz. the price of grain and the wages of labour j neither of which have, as far 
as we have the means of judging, been generally enhanced in this country, 
since it has been subjected to the British Government. In other words, a given 
quantity of gold and silver will at. present command the same quantity of grain 
and labour (which of course materially influence the price ol all other com¬ 
modities the growth or produce of the country) as heretofore. Tt is impos¬ 
sible, under those circumstances, to admit the supposition, that the precious 
metals have been depreciated. 

23 . In a minute prepared by Mr. Colebrooke, before he vacated his seat in 
the Supreme Council (of which the enclosed is a copyj,* it is suggested, that 
the loss which might otherwise be experienced from the eventual depreciation 

SB ot 


* See page 19*. 
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of gold and silver might be prevented, by converting the engagements sub¬ 
sisting between Government and the landholders for a specific amount in specie, 
into engagements for the market value of a specific quantity of corn. The 
advantages or disadvantages of' this plan arc proposed to be reciprocal; that 
is to say, if the market price of corn should rise. Government should be en¬ 
titled to an increase of revenue, and if it should fall, the Zemindars should be 
entitled to a reduction of jumma. But notwithstanding the very respectable 
quarter whence this suggestion has originated, we cannot but apprehend, that 
it would be attended with the most serious difficulties in practice. Should the 
price of grain fall in however small a degree, the Zemindars would imme¬ 
diately claim a reduction of the assessment, and the Government must imme¬ 
diately comply with the demand, from the regard due to its character for good 
faith ; but should the price of corn be enhanced, although as a matter of right 
Government would be equally entitled to an enhancement of the jumma, every 
delay and artifice would be practised by the landholders, in order to frustrate 
claims, just indeed in themselves, but calculated, from their nature, to excite 
the greatest possible degree of counteraction and dissatisfaction on the part 
of the large and powerful body liable to be affected by them. 

24. We shall only trouble your Honourable Court with one more observation 
on this branch of the subject, which is, that the consequence here contem¬ 
plated is at all events remote and contingent, while the effect which would be 
produced by the permanent settlement, not only with respect to the public 
revenue, but likewise in the branches of the administration (as will be more 
particularly noticed hereafter), would be almost instantaneous. Wuether it 
be advisable to sacrifice advantages of that sort, with .the view of providing 
against an evil which at present can only be contemplated in speculation, and 
which may never have a real existence, we submit to the deliberate considera¬ 
tion of your Honourable Court. 

25. We now beg leave to advert to the two plans suggested by your Honour¬ 
able Court, for the establishment of such a variable land-tax as shall enable 
Government to participate in the growing resources of the country. The first 
is, to revise the assessment at the expiration of a given term ; the second, to 
do the same on the succession of every new proprietor. Both plans, we con¬ 
fess, appear to us liable to great, or even insurmountable obstacles Were 
the former adopted, it would be the obvious interest of the proprietors, as will 
be more particularly shewn in a subsequent part of this letter, to neglect the 
cultivation, and deteriorate their estates, as much as possible, during the latter 
years of the term, with the view of obtaining a lighter assessment (which must, 
of course, be fixed in each, with reference to the actual produce of the lands) 
during the ensuing term of years. 

26. The other plan suggested, viz. that of revising the assessment on the 
succession of every new proprietor, is not liable exactly to the same difficulty ; 
but it is exposed to another, of scarcely less magnitude, which is, that estates 
in this country are frequently, wc may say indeed ordinarily, held in joint 
tenancy. It would be at variance with the very principle of the plan, as we 
understand it, to subject the estates to a revision of the assessments on the 
death of one of the proprietors, while there were several others surviving; 
and the same objection would, of course, arise on the death of every other 
partner, ad injiniium. 

27 . Exclusively of this consideration, estates would be of little value when 
exposed to sale for the recovery of arrears of assessment, if the jumma were 
only to remain fixed during the life of the former proprietor. It is the per¬ 
manency of the asessment which can alone render the lands substantial security 
for the public demand. 

28. In treating of this question, that is, a variable land-tax, your Honourable 
Court is pleased to observe, “ that it is no demerit, at least in the plan now 
** brought forward for discussion, that the suffrage of one of the most en- 
“ lightened writers on political economy may be quoted in its favour. In all 
“ the variations of the state of society, says Dr. Adam Smith, in the improve- 
“ ment and in the declension of agriculture, in all the variations of the value 
“ of silver, and in all those in the standard of the coin, a tax of this kind 

** would. 
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*• would, of its own accord and without any attention of Government, readily 
suit itself to the a C tua| situation of things, and would be equally just and 
equitable in all those different changes.*’ But we submit, that the suggestion 
of the celebrated author of the “ Wealth of Nations,** on this point, if stated 
in the mqst qualified manner possible, or rather that it is purely hypothetical. 
M If *. sa >’ s Ratable and profound writer, “ by such a system of administration 
a ta * ? l cou *‘* so managed, as to give not only no discourage- 

ment, but on the contrary, some encouragement to the improvement ofland, 
it does not appear likely to occasion any other inconvenicncy to the landlord, 
except always the unavoidable one of being obliged to pay the tax.” In 
such case alone, as we understand the passage, the effects above-stated would 
ensue. 
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29. But we maintain, that no scheme can be devised, by which a variable 
land-tax shall not opeiatc as a discouragement to agriculture * certainly not in 
opposition to l)r. Adam Smith, hut in perfect concurrence with the sentiments 
delivered by him on the subject. The following further extract from that en¬ 
lightened author, may serve to set the question in its true point of view. 
“ The discouragement which a variable land-tax of this kind might give to the 

improvement of land, seems to be the most important objection which can lie 

made to it. I lie landlord would certainly lie less disposed *0 improve, when 

the sovereign, who contributes nothing to the expense, was to share in the 
“ profit of the improvement.” 

30. With reference to the shmo author, your Honourable Court is pleased to 
intimate, that one of the advantages attendant on a plan of that sort is, ihut it. 
would tend to draw the tittention of the sovereign power to the improvement of 
the land, from a regard to the increase of its own revenue. But we cannot 
possibly anticipate a failure of that essential duty, either on the part of the au¬ 
thorities in this country, or of the controuling power at home. Thai duty, 
properly understood, consists, as we conceive, in the construction of roads, 
bridges, canals, and where the natives of the country m.av tequire it, of em¬ 
bankments; or in other words, of such works as arc calculated to promote the 
general prosperity of the country. And even under the system of a permanent 
settlement, the Government had an inducement to create and promote these 
improvements, little, if at all inferior to that which is staled liv 3 our Honour¬ 
able Court as attendant on the plan of a variable tax ; since although these im¬ 
provements do not produce a direct accession of revenue, they indirectly 
augment other branches ol its available resources. Thai duty certainly h s not 
been neglected, although the practical discharge of it has necessarily been 
limited, as it must be under any circumstances, by the actual state of the 
finances. Exclusively of the works of that description. Government has been in 
the habit ol making large advances for the cultivation of the country, under the 
denomination of tuccavy: but we are far from recommending an extension of 
that plan. It is necessarily confined ill its operation to the estates of a few in¬ 
dividuals, or at all events to an inconsiderable portion of the country. It is 
only in improvements of a very general and comprehensive nature in which 
Government should, in our apprehension, interfere; the rest may be safely left 
to the great body of people, if the profits of their industry and capital be didy 
secured to them. 


31. “ If,” says your Honourable Court, “ a duty of this nature be imposed 
“ upon the Government of India, &c. &c. it will be difficult to reject, the conchi- 
“ sion, that the sovereign has a right to indemnity for the expense incurred in 
“ the undertaking.” It will scarcely be maintained, we presume, after a pe¬ 
rusal of paragraph 16 of this dispatch, that the assessment can at picscut be 
raised higher than it is, with the view of indemnifying Government for the ex¬ 
pense which it may incur in the execution of woijts of the nature of those above 
described. If then a variable land-tax cannot be established, without dis¬ 
couragement to agriculture, which it is the main object of this address to shew, 
it follows, that it would be preferable to limit undertakings of that sort to works 
6 f indispensible necessity, or to seek the indemnity for them by some other 
means, rather than check the agricultural improvement of the country. This 
may perhaps, in particular cases, be done by means of tolls; but, at all events. 
Government will, generally speaking, receive a full indemnification for all ex¬ 
pense 
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Itevcnup Letter ( pensc so.incurred, although indirectly and insensibly, by the facilities afforded 
(Vded inSTon- by those means to connnercc, and by the consequent improvement of the 

cjiu’rwl Provinces, C usto ms 

i, JuJj isj.t. With respect to the improvement of the rural economy of the natives, 

on adverting to the vast extent of country and its immense population on the 
one hand, and to the very limited number of Europeans employed in the col¬ 
lection or superintendence of the revenue, on the other, we apprehend that all 
improvements of that nature must generally, if not entirely, be left to the na¬ 
tural effects of time, and to the gradual adoption, by the natives themselves, of 
such improvements as they may rind conducive to their own interests. This is 
a principle which is never dormant j and although its operation may be in some 
measure retarded, by the peculiar character of the natives, which renders them 
very adverse to the adoption of such suggestions as deviate from established 
usage, it cannot fail to produce, ill part at least, those effects which result from 
it in every state of society, which enjoys, in its proper degree, the protecting 
influence of Government. 


33. But although we cannot, for the reasons above-stated, recommend that 
cither of the plans suggested by your Honourable Court be carried into eflect, 
we think that there is another mode, free at least from the difficulties above- 
stated, bv which Government might secure to itself a share in the progressive 
improvement of the country. This, however, requires to he explained at some 
length, and with reference to the subsisting arrangements in Bengal. It was 
a leading principle of those arrangements, thal the Zemindars, after paying 
the assessment then fixed on their estates, should themselves enjoy the remain¬ 
ing produce, whether arising from lands then in an acftual stale of cultivation, 
or from such as might be afterwards cultivated, by the application of their 
capital and industry. No very determinate ideas, however, appear to have 
been formed, with respect to the extent of' the latter immunity. As the ques¬ 
tion at present stands, it may he construed to mean lands included within the 
limits of the estates of the Zemindars respectively, or the wastes generally, 
which exist more or less in every district, especially on the frontiers of other 
states. The subject was lately brought under our consideration by Mr. 
Dowdeswdl, on quitting his temporary scat at the Board of Revenue. The 
following is a tianscript of a part of his remarks on the subject. “ It will not, 
“ I trust, for a moment be inferred from these remarks, that I have the 
“ slightest, design of suggesting any measures at variance with the principles 
“ of the permanent settlement; that is, with a fair construction of the engage- 
“ ments subsisting between Government and the landholders, or a liberal in- 
“ terpretatiou of the rules on which those engagements are founded. 

34. “ Those engagements and those rules guaranteed to the proprietors, as 
“ I conceive, the full benefit of lands, which have been, or may be reduced to 
“ cultivation, within the ascertained boundaries of their respective estates. It 
" will scarcely, however, he maintained, that this principle extends to the 
“ large tracts of land ordinarily called the Sunderbunds; to the territory on the 
“ borders of Chittagong and the other frontier districts; to the extensive forests 
“ which have been more or less cultivated in the interior of some of the dis- 
“ tricls, and to lands* gained by alluvion in many parts of the country, which 
“ so far from being the acknowledged property of any particular individuals, 
“ are a perpetual source of dispute, and of the most serious affrays between 
“ the proprietors of lands adjacent.” 

35. From the proceedings which may have already come under the con¬ 
sideration of your Honourable Court, you may have observed that we did 
not entirely agree with Mr. Dowdeswell on the subject, and thought that no 
measures should be adopted for deriving a revenue from the lands, reduced 
of late years to a state of cultivation, except in the extensive tract ordinarily 
called the Sunderbunds. This opinion was, of course, in part at least, found¬ 
ed on the indefinite manner in which the question had been left at the con¬ 
clusion of the permanent settlement, and on the apprehension, under those 
circumstances, of shaking the confidence of the people in the stability and 
permanency of the assessment. 


* Churs Deearahs. 


36. But 
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36. But whatever opinion may be entertained on that point, in regard to Revenue Letter 
Bengal, &c. now that the settlement has been long since concluded in those * from Ben E“*» 
provinces, no objection can, in our judgment, exist, to deriving an increase of 
revenue from the gradual cultivation of the wastes in the Ceded and Conquered ’ n Julv isn 
Provinces,.which are the immediate property of the state. For the accomplish- 
ment of this purpose, it only seems necessary to declare, that the Zemindars 
shall be entitled to the full benefit arising from the cultivation of any wastes 
actually situated within the limits of their estates ; but that if they reduce any 
lands to cultivation beyond those limits, they shall be liable to the payment of 
an additional and separate assessment to Government. It is further worthy of 
remark, that if this limited immunity be deemed too great a sacrifice, its ope¬ 
ration might be further restricted, by leaving to the Zemindars such wastes 
only as are intermingled with, or immediately adjoin to lands already in a state 
of actual cultivation (but we do not by any means intend to recommend this 
arrangement), and by declaring that all others, when reduced to cultivation, 
shall be liable to assessment to Government. In either of those cases, it would 
be necessary that the boundaries of the estates on which the assessment might 
be at present fixed, should be properly and carefully defined, in order that the 
Revenue Authorities might at all times know when they might properly inter¬ 
pose, on the principles already stated, to fix the assessment, and raise a revenue 
on other lands recently reduced to cultivation. 


37- There is still a third mode by which the object in view (viz. that of de¬ 
riving an increase of revenue from the gradual cultivation of the country) 
might be accomplished, which is by a russud, or progressive increase in the 
assessment of those estates, considerable portions of which are at present waste. 
In cases in which settlements have been formed on this principle, the progres¬ 
sive increase has ordinarily been limited to a short term of years. In estates, 
however, of the description above-noticed, that term might possibly lie extend¬ 
ed to the period of six, eight, or ten years; but it is sufficient in this place to 
notice the principle itself, as it would require a minute ami detailed discussion 
with the executive officers of the Revenue department, to enable us to judge 
in what mode it should be reduced to practice, so as to combine the increase 
of the public revenue with the personal interests of the landholders. 

S8. In replying to the objections stated by your Honourable Court to the 
permanency of the settlement, wc have necessarily been already led to submit 
to your consideration many of those arguments, by which we think that this 
system is to be supported. Still the main question remains to be discussed, 
which is, whether any reasonable prospect exists, that the country, under a 
contrary system, will, generally speaking, improve; and consequently, whether 
Government will be able, by means of temporary assessments, to derive a 
greater revenue from the lands, than it will do if the land-tax be at once fixed 
in perpetuity. 

39. No proposition can be more self-evident, than that the industry and 
capital employed by the great body of the land-holders in the improvement 
of their estates, that- is, collectively speaking, in the general amelioration 
of the country, will be proportioned to the profits, which the application 
of such industry and capital may be expected to afford to them or their de¬ 
scendants. To attempt, therefore, to increase the public revenue in pro¬ 
portion to such improvements, must, under any circumstances, operate as a 
great check, if not absolute bar, to the accomplishment of this important 
object. Objections have been made to the tithes at home, because being 
levied in proportion to the increased produce of estates, they necessarily 
operate to the discouragement of agriculture. If this objection be founded in 
regard to the limited demand for tithes, how much more forcibly will it apply 
in a case like the present, in which the Government may aim at drawing to 
its own treasury, not a tenth of the increased produce of estates, but a 
third, a moiety, or two-tliirds, or any other proportion which may have been 
contemplated of such improvement. A project of this nature will not, how¬ 
ever, operate simply as a check to agriculture; that is, it will not merely 
restrain the land-holders from applying the industry and capital, which they 
would otherwise do, to the improvement of their estates; but it actually 
operates as a direct encouragement to them to deteriorate their lands, from 
time to time, to the greatest possible extent. Let it be supposed, for instance, 

& SC that 
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Ceded muTcon-' ^ 1C proprietor will naturally endeavour to improve his lands, so as to derive 
-quered Province!, the greatest possible benefit from them during the early part of his lease ; but 
17 July 1813. knowing that a re-settlement is to be'made at the expiration of the above term, 
v ' \r . J and that the assessment is then to be again fixed, according to the actual 
produce of the lands, it becomes bis immediate interest to neglect the culti¬ 
vation of the lands, and the general improvement of the estate, with the view 
of obtaining as light an assessment during the ensuing term, whether of ten 
years or otherwise, as possible. A strong proof of the justness of these 
remarks at present exists in the district of Goruckporc, where the*’ arrears of 
assessment, according to the latest towjee account, amount to the very large 
sum of Rupees 0,02, S(>9- 

40. These balances, we believe, are chiefly, if not entirely, ascribablc to 
the circumstance of the landholders, who arc for the most part village Ze¬ 
mindars, having thrown their lands out of tillage, in order to obtain as light 
an assessment during the ensuing temporary settlement as possible. IIow far 
the ultimate security of the current year’s revenue will he affectcd by these 
means, cannot be at present determined. By the operation of these suc¬ 
cessive incitements t.o improvement and neglect, we cannot ourselves anti¬ 
cipate any other general effect, than that the agricultural state of the country 
should remain stationary; or if any improvement be effected, that it should 
be so slow and feeble, as not to be an object in any national point of view 
whatever. 

41. It has been observed in the preceding paragraph, that “ the proprietor 
“ will naturally endeavour to improve his lands, so as* to derive the greatest 
“ possible benefit from them during the early part of his leasebut even 
then, it cannot be expected that he will ever devote any capital to the accom¬ 
plishment of that object, for which lie cannot be fully indemnified within that 
limited period. Being liable to be dispossessed at the expiration of that term, 
he would naturally regard it as the height of folly, to disburse money in im¬ 
provements, from which it is quite uncertain whether lie or his posterity shall 
ever derive the smallest advantage. This argument will not, we think, appear 
destitute of force, if your Honourable Court will be pleased to advert to the 
nature of the improvements chiefly, but by.no means exclusively, contemplated 
in this discussion : we mean the reclaiming of waste lands, which require seve¬ 
ral years to afford an adequate return for the trouble and expense incurred in 
clearing and cultivating them. Under these circumstances, it would be to set 
aside all the known maxims of human conduct, to suppose that the proprietor 
would subject himself to the expense incident to au undertaking of that sort, 
the future benefits of which he held by so very precarious a tenure. 


42. One of the greatest difficulties with which we have had to contend in 
the administration of the Ceded auu Conquered Provinces is the refractory 
and lawless spirit of the Zemindars and others. Tins spirit has manifested it¬ 
self in two ways: first, by open resistance to the public authorities; and 


secondly, by the protection afforded to robbers, and other disturber*, of the 
public peace. In regard to the former, the disposition to resist overtly the 
authority of Government, has been in a great degree suppressed ; the latter 


offence, however, being committed more clandestinely, and being consequently 
less exposed to detection and punishment, exists to a very great degree, at 
the present moment, in the above-mentioned territories. One of the penalties 
established by the existing regulations for the offence of harbouring any noto¬ 
rious and proclaimed offender, is the confiscation of the estate of the person so 
offending. Under these circumstances, it seems natural to conclude, that the 


Zemindars will be restrained, more or less, from the commission of that offence, 
according to the value of the property which they are liable to lose as the 
punishment of their crimes : it would consequently follow, that the improve¬ 
ment of the estates of individuals would contribute greatly to the improve¬ 
ment of the general police of the country. But a still more comprehensive 
view may be taken of this branch of the subject. Limited as is the share at 
present enjoyed by the Zemindars of the produce of their estates, and limited 
as it must continue to be, under any scheme of a variable land-tax, it is quite 
impossible that they should feel any real interest in the support of the Govern¬ 
ment ; on the contrary, it is not improbable that, in any case of difficulty and 


emergency, 
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emergency, tlicy might regard its overthrow as a benefit to themselves. JJut Revenue Letter 
were they to derive those advantages from the possession and cultivation of ui»d*Con- 

tlicir estates, which we would wish to see them enjoy, it is evident that they quered Provinces, 
would feel the strongest inducements to support, to the utmost extent of their 17 July 1S1:». 
means, that state of things from which they derived such ample benefits. 

Advantages of this nature, in fact, appear to he indispensable, to strengthen 
those tics of allegiance on the side of our native subjects, which under other 
circumstances must necessarily remain very weak and imperfect. This argu¬ 
ment will not, we think, appear unworthy of the consideration of your Honour¬ 
able Courf, if you will be pleased to advert to the local situation of the Ceded 
and Conquered Provinces, adjoining as they do to the territories of various 
independant status, which cannot be supposed to be all equally friendly to the 
British interests in this country. It is obvious, that if our own Zemindars be 
in any manner disaffected towards the Government, the situation of thch- 
cstates will afford to them peculiar facilities for intrigue with the neighbouring 
powers, which, under certain circumstances, might prove very detrimental to 
the national interests. 

43. But if variable assessments operate only remotely, and eventually to the 
prejudice of Government in other branches of the administration, they arc 
productive of the most serious evils in the Revenue department, by the dir. cj 
tendency which they have to keepalive and perpetuale a spirited iulr.gue, 
connivance, and corruption. The addiction of the natives to vices ol that, 
description, who must necessarily be largely employed in every revision of tlu* 
public assessment, is too well known to your Honourable Court to.require dis¬ 
cussion in this place, .ft is to be apprehended, however, that. Gleets of that 
sort may not always be confined to the natives, but that their influence may be 
felt even among the European officers. Thinking highly as we do ol toe cha¬ 
racter of the service in general for integrity, those fears cannot be decimal 
quite imaginary or superfluous, which suggest, that while 'ye arc laying before 
the Collectors the strongest temptation to corrupt practices, some ol them 
should sacrifice their duty to their pecuniary interests. It should be held m 
mind, with respect to those officers, that many of them arc young and inexpe- 


these few years past, some instances ol tins nature, tne set ions coiiM.quvnLcs.ui 
which have, we presume, been already sufficiently explained. We are the 
more disposed to refrain from developing this subject, so fully as might be 
done, as we would not willingly reflect on any body oi men ; we shall, there¬ 
fore, only further observe, that the policy ol any system mu>t be deemei. ques¬ 
tionable, which exposes tiie Collectors, periodica. ., to siroug tenr,nation, u-k. 
involves the hazard of encountering the great, and serious e\ us, w ine i mu:., in¬ 
fallibly attend any deviation, oil Ih'.'ir pail, bom the path. Oi rectum.'.' .mi 
integrity. 

44. We have already endeavoured to impress upon the minds of >o::i H' 1 ^ 
lioiirablc Court, the great improvements yiiected in the agnoultui.u .state o, 
the country during the last twenty years; improvements which are, ui our 
judgment, the natural and almost exclusive eflects of the permanent sett eincnt. 
It still remains to compare the actual state of the land-revenue wit it ia im¬ 
portant branch of the public resources antecedently to the existing limitation 
of the demand of Government on the lands. 1 lie following is an a v i.a 
statement of the jurmna of the provinces of Bengal, Belur, and oi ia. j>..i 
of Orissa which then belonged to the British Government, ioi im jeai., pi< - 
viously to the introduction of the permanent settlement. 

1783-4 from May to April.Rupee:. ‘2,8 • ,4^,57‘h 13. H»- j 

... a 


;; S 5.G. . ‘2,78,13,001. 3. 

17SG-7 . t2,7«,0'),2i?7. 1. 


ihoX L . 8,07,09,013. 9. 

1788-9 r ::::::;:::::::::::.”.«. u. „ 

JZgqqo «,<iG,99,9bl. O. o 

1709-90 O fiS 00 989. 3.19-o 

l 7 no.3 . 8/)4,l(»,M9. lO- 


1792-3 
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. 45. Diving the above-mentioned period, the jumma fell off, under the system 
of temporary assessments, from Rupees 2,84,45,572 to Rupees 2,64,16,819; 
so that a change of system was indispensably necessary, not merely with a view 
to the general improvement of the country, but to prevent the fatal conse¬ 
quences which were likely to ensue from a further reduction of this important 
branch of the public resources. The jumma of the same provinces and 
places for the year 1811-12 is Rupees 2,71,96,826. 

* 4G. The following is a statement of the collections on account, of each year 
during the period of time above specified: * 


1783 4 from May to April 

1784 - 5 ....;. 

1785- 6 . 

1786- 7 . 

1787- 8 .. 

1788- 9 . 

1789- 90. 

1790- 1 . 

1791- 2. 

1792- 3 . 


Rupees 2,53,22,585. 13. 14. 2 

. 2,50,42,381.-13. 3. 1 

. 2,52,04,658. 2. 12. 1 

. 2,46,74,780. 14. 4. 1 

. 2,18,92,084. 3. 13. 2 

. 2,52,96,082. 3. 13. 

. 2,55,13,582. 15. 8. 

.. 2,48,78,910. 0. 16. 3 

. 2,30,27,732. 14. 14. 3 

. 2,42,51,478. 11. 1. 


47. The collections made in the same districts on account of the year 
1811-12, brought down to the 31st December last, were Rupees 2,69,71,728. 

48. Exclusively of the inferences which will naturally be drawn from the 
above-mentioned statements, it is worthy of remark, that previously to the 
establishment of the permanent settlement, the Government possessed scarcely 
any security for the public revenue. A great part of the lands were let to 
farm, frequently to persons by no means responsible: but even in those cases, 
in which estates remained in the hands of the proprietors, being of little value 
in the contemplation of others, as long as the land-tax was liable to be raised 
at the pleasure of Government, they afforded very inadequate means for the 
recovery of any arrears which accrued. This remark is so just, that even 
during the early period of the permanent settlement, the lands were scarcely 
security for the public tevenue. We have since seen that mehauls bearing 
a jumma of Rupees 30,931. 11. 3. 1 have been sold for the large sum of 
Rupees 1,59,232. 8. 5. 3, as appears by a Report from the Board of Revenue, 
dated the 18th June 1313. 


49- It will, of course, be urged, in reply to the foregoing remarks, that it is 
by no means intended to revert to the plan of annual settlements, and that it 
is only proposed to increase the demands of Government from time to time, 
according to the increased ability of the country. Doubtless the evils noticed 
in the preceding paragraphs will stand in an inverse proportion to the dura¬ 
tion of the successive settlements; but if those evils are likely to be expe¬ 
rienced in any material degree (as we have endeavoured to shew must be the 
case), even under arrangements of the latter description, it is for your Honour¬ 
able Court to judge, whether a wise and liberal policy docs not suggest, that 
we should pursue that course which has been productive of such substantial 
advantages in Bengal and the provinces-adjoining. 

50. It remains to notice the censures passed by your Honourable Court 
(whether justly or not, we respectfully submit to your decision, after a consi¬ 
deration of the following remarks), upon the orders issued by us, respecting 
the settlement of the district of Agra. On this point you are pleased to ob¬ 
serve as follows: “ We arc the more surprized at your resolution, declaring 
“ the triennial settlement of the district of Agra permanent, with the rcser- 
“ vation of our sanction, as it is an open departure from your own Rcgula- 
** tions. In Regulation IX, 1805, the provisions of which are expressly 
“ applied to the settlement of the zillah of Agra, it is enacted, that three suc- 
“ cessive settlements of the land-revenue, in the territory aforesaid, shall be 
“ concluded for the following periods of time: first, for the years 121.3, 1214,' 
“ and 1215 fusily ; secondly, for the years 1216, 1217, and 1218 fusily; and 

thirdly, for the years 1219, 1220, 1221, and 1222 fusily.” 

51. But in passing these strictures on our conduct. Regulation X, 1807, to 
which we had the honour to solicit the particular attention of your Honourable 

Court, 
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Court, in our dispatches from the Revenue department of the 31st July 1807, 
SOth January and 1.5th September 180S, appears to have been entirely over¬ 
looked. The following is the provision of that Regulation, which is chiefly ap¬ 
plicable to our present purpose.* J 1 

52. “ The provision contained in Section 29, Regulation XXV, 1803, pre- 
“ scribes, that at the expiration of the existing settlements in the provinces 
“ ceded by the Nuwauh Vizier, a new settlement shall be made for the period 
“ of four years. In like manner, the rules contained in Sections 4, 5, and G, 
“ Regulation IX, 1805, require, that at the expiration of the Misting settle- 
“ ment in the Conquered Provinces and in the zillah of Bundlecund, two 
“ more temporary settlements shall be made in the said Conquered Provinces, 
'* and in the zillah of Bundlecund respectively. The Governor-General in 
“ Council, however, hereby notifies to the Zemindars and other actual pro- 
“ prietois of land in the Ceded and ConqueretPProvinees, that the jumma 
“ which may be assessed on their states, in the last year of the settlement 
“ immediately ensuing the present settlement, shall remain fixed for ever, in 
“ case the Zemindars shall now be willing to engage for the payment of the 
“ public revenue on those terms in perpetuity, and the arrangement shall 
“ receive the sanction of the Honourable the Court of ; irectors ” 


Revenue Letter 
.from Bengal, 
Ceded nnd Con¬ 
quered Provinces. 
17 July 1813. 


53. The settlement then depending (that is, at the period of passing that 
Regulation) was for 1213, 1214, and 1215 : the settlement next ensuing would, 
of course, be tor 121G, 1217, and 1218. In saying, therefore, as quoted by 
your Honourable Court, that the assessment fixed in the last year of the latter 
period slioul 1 he considereil permanent, with the reservation of the approval of 
the Honourable the Court of Directors, it is manifest, that instead of having 
openly departed from our own Regulations, we have acted in the strictest con¬ 
formity to them : even the very terms of the orders employed on that occasion, 
correspond almost verbatim with the provision of the Regulation X, 1807, 
above-cited. 


54. Of course, the question is not here, whether the. enactments of that 
Regulation were right or wrong, but whether wc have really committed the 
inconsistency ascribed to us, or whether our conduct was strictly conformable 
to the Regulations passed by us, and already thrice submitted to the consi¬ 
deration of your Honourable Court. 

55. We may now, we believe, conclude the discussion of this serious and im¬ 
portant. subject. Wc have not omitted to* elucidate, to the best of our ability, 
the several points noticed by your Honourable Court, and such other questions 
of a general nature as are connected with the permanency of the settlement: 
at the same time we are sensible, that almost endless details might he added on 
atopic the most extensive and complicated. If any point of a general nature 
appear to be untouched in this dispatch, it is that which relates to the tenures 
of the landholders ; hut oil t hat point your Honourable Court will find distinct 
and satisfactory information in the accompanying minute of Mr. Colebrooke. 
We have to lament, indeed, that our sentiments on a subject, than which 
scarcely any more interesting and important can be agitated in this country, 
have been long at variance with those entertained by your Honourable Court. 
That consideration has not, however, restrained us from discharging the duties 
of obedience, in rescinding Regulation X, 1807, although at the hazard of ex¬ 
citing no small share of irritation and discontent, as particularly stated in the 
letter to the Secret Committee of the 9th October last. We have discharged 
the no less important duty of stating, fully and unreservedly, our unfeigned 
sentiments on the subject. 

56. The public revenue may he collected without material defalcation, and 
some parlial improvements may even be effected under the restrictions which 
have been or may be established, in regard to the term of the settlement. Bui if 
it be our wish to effect those rapid improvements in the agricultural state of the 
country, which have of late years taken place in Bengal; to turn the people 
from those refractory habits which are still too prevalent among them, to the 
cultivation of the arts of peace and of productive industry; to infiisc into 
the landholders a warm and zealous attachment to the Government, founded 

8 D on 
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Revenue- Utter on the solid basis of their own interests ; and finally, to ameliorate generally 
Ceded andCou- t * ie con( ^^ on of the natives, it is our firm conviction, that no arrangement or 
qu'ered Provinces, measure will tend so speedily and effectually to the accomplishment of those 
17 July isia. important objects, as the establishment of a permanent settlement. 

We have the honour to be. Honourable Sirs, 

Your most faithful humble servants, 

(Signed) MINTO, 

Fort William, N. 11. EDMONSTONE. 

17 th JuljP 1813. ARCH. SEJON. 


MR. COLEBROOKE’S MINUTE. 

0K 

Mr. Coicimioke’s The Honourable the Court of Directors having invited discussion on the im- 
Mmutc. ^ portant subject of a permanent settlement of the land revenues in the Ceded 
and Conquered Provinces, at the same time that they make known to us the 
considerations which have induced their refusal to sanction the settlement, pro¬ 
visionally concluded with the reserve of their confirmation, I beg leave to sub¬ 
mit in a general manner, but at some length, the ideas which I entertain on that 
extensive and important subject. The future system for the administration of 
the revenue of those provinces is still a depending question lo be hereafter de¬ 
termined under the directions of the Court. The partial settlement to be now 
made, in pursuance of the obligation imposed on Government by the unreserved 
promise of a former Administration, being restricted to such actual proprietors 
as engaged throughout the preceding settlement of the decennial period, and 
who having strictly and fully performed their part of the mutual compact, have 
entitled themselves to demand the exact fulfilment of it on the part of the Go¬ 
vernment. Such proprietors, it may be presumed, are comparatively few in num¬ 
ber. The question then, as it concerns these territories generally, and the greatest 
number of the landholders, and through them nearly the whole population of the 
country (yet awaiting the future determination of the Honourable Court), I 
think it my duty, still entertaining the same opinion which 1 have before delivered 
on the principal points involved in that question, to state the reasons of that 
opinion, and to offer some observations on the objections which are proposed in 
the letter of the Honourable Court. 

The system which was carried into effect in Bengal and the adjacent pro¬ 
vinces is thought to be liable to thi# objection, that a permanent assessment of 
the land revenues limits the resources of the state, while its expenditure is sub¬ 
ject to increase by the course of public events, by exigencies rising out of 
them, and by the progressive depreciation of gold and silver, at the same time 
that adequate compensation is not obtained from other sources of public 
revenue. 

Although present experience does not exhibit the same depreciation of gold 
and silver in India which has taken place at home, it cannot be denied that 
depreciation is possible and probable, and that the effect must be to render the 
original money assessment less adequate to the purposes for which the reve¬ 
nue is raised, and disproportionate to the resources from which it is levied. 
But in the period of twenty years past, during which a great change has taken 
place in Great Britain, we have not witnessed in this country such an advance 
of the rate of wages, or of the average price of corn, as to indicate a material 
and permanent alteration in the value of money compared with the necessaries 
of life: nor in the wider range of two to three centuries does there appear to 
have been changes, keeping exactly pace with those that have occurred in the 
same period in Europe. The price of provisions in the time of the Emperor 
Akber,* and the relative proportions of a money rent and a rent in kind, differ 
much less from the present prices, than a similar comparison at an equal inter¬ 
val in Great Britain would shew. Still, however, as already acknowledged, 

* looking 

* Price of wheat, as stated in the Institutes of the Emperor Akber, 12 dams per maund of SO 
dams, —26 dams or 10 anas nearly per bazar maund.—Flour, 22 dams per maund of SO dams,= 

1 rupee anas per bazar maund.—Revenue of a begah of wheat, in kind, 4 maunds 12}; in money 
(average of four provinces) highest rents 102 dams, medium of years 67 dams: 4 maunds 12}, at 
102 dams,—24 dams nearly; at (i? dams,—16 dams nearly, or IS anas to 1 rupee 3 anas per bazar 
maund. 
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looking foi ward to a distant period, depreciation of gold and silver, and consc- Mr. (.’olehrooko's 
quent inadequacy of a fixed money assessment, may be expected at a future * Minutc - 
though probably a remote time. * N ^' 

It will be in the recollection of the Board, that this point was brought under 
consideration by me, when the measures to be taken in execution of a Regula¬ 
tion which had been passed in 1807 were under deliberation. It was, however, 
thought unnecessary to deviate from the example of the arrangements which 
had been adopted and approved in regard to Bengal j anil, in fact, whenever it 
might be judged necessary to apply a remedy to this contingent evil in Bengal, 
the same remedy would be, in like manner, applicable to other provinces in si¬ 
milar circumstances. 

I speak of the application of a remedy to it, conceiving it to be not imprac¬ 
ticable to apply a direct one, by inducing the landholders to enter into modi¬ 
fied or explanatory engagements, which should provide for the case of a great 
diminution or augmentation of the average price of corn. This might be effected 
by converting the existing engagements for a specific amount in specie, wholly 
or partly into engagements for the market value of a specific quantity of corn 
(rice or wheat), with such restrictions and stipulations as would be requisite to 
prevent inconvenience and abuse. 

I consider it not unlikely that landholders might be brought to accede to a 
proposition of this nature, because they cannot but have experience of the 
fluctuation of the markets subjecting them to loss frftn low prices: and al¬ 
though progressive enhancement be more probable than progressive decrease of 
prices, it is by no means certain that such will be the event, nor is it likely to 
be so within the short period to which the foresight of a Zemindar looks for¬ 
ward ; and the prospect of obtaining a reduction of jumma, if there be cause 
for it, might, in the Zemindar’s estimation, compensate for the chance of an en¬ 
hancement of his assessment. 

I offer this suggestion, without going into the particulars of it as a matured 
plan, merely to show that the contingent evil, consequent on a depreciation of 
gold and silver, apparently admits of the present application of a direct preven¬ 
tion. I hope to shew that it also admits of indirect palliations, in course of dis¬ 
cussing other points connected with this question. 

A public revenue, derived, as it here is, chiefly from a direct tax of limited 
amount on land, doubtless may become insufficient for the public exigencies, 
not only frem the operation of the cause I have been now considering, but also 
from the necessary calls for increase of expenditure arising from other causes, 
which give to the Government a fair right to levy the required funds from its 
subjects, in whose defence or protection the increased expense is incurred. 

This, it is true, cannot be effected so simply nor so readily by indirect taxes, 
consisting of imposts on articles of consumption, as it would be by a direct tax, 
could such be imposed, introducing the Government to share with the landholder 
in the augmented produce of the land, and increased income derivable from 
it. But the disappointment said to have been experienced in Bengal, and 
which is considered to be accounted for by a reference to the habits and dispo¬ 
sition of the people, is thought to go further, and to demonstrate that compen¬ 
sation ; for the insufficiency of the fixed land revenue cannot be obtained through 
other taxes. 

No doubt, the expectation of an early and great increase of the public re¬ 
sources, by means of imposts on articles of luxury, if such were entertained, 
has been disappointed: but a close examination of the result of past experience 
will, I think, show that the Government has received, in other forms, a full 
proportion of the improvement which has taken place in the land. 

The extent and value of the general improvement may be judged from the 
particular instances which come under the notice of the Revenue and Judicial 
Authorities, when occasions arise for ascertaining the proprietor’s income by 
• regular inquiry, or when it is incidentally made known, or is deduciblc fioni 
other circumstances, such as the price which lands fetch at public 01 at private 
sale. From such sources of information there are grounds for reckoning the 
net income of Zemindars, upon an average, at an amount equal to half the 

assessment 
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Mr C Miau r0 ° ke * assessmcnt payable to Government. This indicates an improvement in the 


,' proportion of one-third of the former produce of the land.* But neither 
would it be just that the whole, or much the greater part of the increase of 
clear rent payable to the landholder should be taken for the Government; nor 
were it enacted would any great improvement take place, since the lan d holder 
would have no adequate inducement to promote it; nor under a prospect of 
even a moderate increase of the assessment, would improvement be so rapid as 
it has since the permanent settlement was concluded. Upon the whole, con¬ 
sidering that the increase of cultivation would have been less, and that a por¬ 
tion of the augmented rent must have been allowed to the Zemindar, it would 
be a high estimate to rate the proportion in which the land revenue in Bengal 
might be now raised, were the assessment open to revision, at one-fifth of the 
original jmnma. Some estates might doubtless bear a mucli greater increase; 
while others, on the contrary, would not afford any augmentation: but the 
average would not, so far as can be judged, exceed that proportion. No aug¬ 
mentation, it should be remembered, had taken place in the land revenue, nor 
in the resources from which it was drawn, in the lapse of an equal space of 
time which preceded the decennial, now the permanent settlement. 

The amount of this estimated produce, supposing a revision of the assess¬ 
ment could be now undertaken, does not exceed fifty-four lacs of rupees.t The 
resources of the state, in other branches, have been meantime increased in a 
higher ratio; ami the state has benefitted by the augmentation, during the 
whole period of its prtigress. 

» 

The customs levied at inland stations, which at the time of their abolition was 
levied at eleven lacs, have since their re-establishment yielded a revenue, within 
the same provinces, exceeding that amount by five and a half lacs of rupees, 
being in the year 1811-12, 16,68,336 rupees, and are becoming annually more 
and more productive.! 

The abkaree, or tax on spirituous liquorff, has been raised from the very low 
valuation at which it was separated from the land revenue, or Rupees 34,602, 
the sum which it produced in the next following year, viz. 1790-1, to Rupees 
3,34,695, the amount realized in the past year, exhibiting an increase of more 
than eight lacks of rupees. Including Benares, the increase exceeds ten lacks.§ 
This revenue also is in course of gradual augmentation. 

In 

* Sadder jumnia . 10 

Proprietor's present income . 5 

— 15 

Sudder jumnia. 10 

Proprietor's former income . 1 

— 11 


Difference 


Or ~£ t — one-third nearly. 


f Jumnia of the Lower Provinces, exclusive of Benares, in 1800-1, Rupees 2,70,13,460, 
of which one-fifth is 54,02,692. Jumnia of the same provinces, for 1811-12, Rupees 2,71,96,827. 

. $ Customs (excluding imports and exports by sea and Com¬ 
pany's investment) 1786-7. 14,12,396 

Charges . 2,86,714 

Net revenue. 11,25,682 

In 1811-12 . 24,72,200 

Charges. 3,97,532 

Drawbacks . 1,06,332 

Net revenue . 16,68,336 


* In Bengal, with part of Orissa. 3,13,277 

Bchar.:. 5,21,418 

8,34,695 

Benares. 2,79,492 

Total, including Benares. 11,14,187 
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In the salt department a still greater increase has been effected, the net re- ^ r * 
venue of this branch having been raised from Rupees 65,03,778 in the year ' 
1789-90, to Rupees 1,13,64,064) in the past year, or 1,17,71,302 on the ave- ** 
rage of the last five, exhibiting an improvement of Rupees 52,67,524. And 
here, likewise, a very considerable and early augmentation may be confidently 
looked to* as well from the success of measures in progress for obtaining from 
our own coast supplies of salt equal to the consumption of the country, as from 
annually disposing of larger quantities of salt to meet the growing demand of 
a population becoming more numerous and more wealthy. 

Credit will not be taken, in this place, for a similar increase of net revenue 
in the department of opium, as the whole of this revenue is levied on foreign 
consumption. 

On the other hand, the duties on stamps are a new resource, but not con¬ 
siderable nor likely to become so ; for the whole of which, however, credit is 
to be here taken as additional revenue. 

The aggregate of all these greatly exceeds what can be considered to have 
been foregone of land revenue : and although a part might have been equally 
expected to accrue if that were not foregone, another portion may be fairly 
set off in account against it j for the increased expenditure of landholders en¬ 
joying augmented incomes does not escape taxation, whether chiefly applied to 
the consumption of luxuries or bestowed on retinues and dependents, the 
income becoming more productive in the one case, and the revenue from salt 
and abkaree in the other; and the increase of these branches of the public 
revenue must be principally attributed to the diffusion of wealth and general 
improvement .of the condition of the people, which have been the result of 
the permanent settlement and concomitant arrangements. 

Neither does it appear unreasonable, when this subject is considered with 
reference not to the lapse of a few years, but to a large period (and the ques¬ 
tion admits of this view), to expect that such a change in the habits of the 
opulent part of the community may take place, as will induce a more general 
consumption of luxuries, or of articles fetched from distant places, and will in 
other respects afford greater scope for the establishment of indirect imports. 
Some indications of an incipient change of manners having this tendency are 
certainly perceptible, and it probably will spread. 

Should it be otherwise, and should the necessities of the state absolutely 
require an augmentation of the revenue, for which provision cannot be made 
by other taxes, the resource is open, after taxing to the utmost tobacco, an 
article of unusual consumption, to re-establish transit and market duties on 
corn, and on other articles sold at no great distances from the places of growth. 

It is certainly not desirable to revive these taxes, which were abolished on 
account of the exactions and abuses to which they were found liable. But 
these resources do exist, if the present branches of the fisc cannot be improved 
to keep pace with the wants of the state, nor new and less exceptionable 
sources of revenue be devised. 

It should always be remembered, that but for the permanent settlement, or 
some other system of equal efficacy (if other there be ), that degree of improve¬ 
ment would not have taken place which we now witness, and which suggests 
the idea that an available resource of increased land revenue has been fore¬ 
gone ; nor in any circumstances would improvement have kept pace with the 
public wants arising from foreign wars. 

A proprietor, as already observed, has no inducement to employ labour or 
capital to augment the productiveness of his estate, if the fruits of his toil, 
and rccompence of his risk, will after a short interval accrue wholly or chiefly 
to the state. To obviate this, it has been suggested that the settlement of 
the revenue should be for a long term of years, or for life or lives. 

Either of these modes, it is true, might to a certain degree operate like the 
permanent settlement in promoting increase of agriculture. A system of 
leasing the revenue for lives would, however, be subject to the inconveniences 
and defects which the Honourable Court has noticed j for the reward of toil 
employed, and the return of capital adventured in improvement, would be 

3 K very 


Colcbrooke’i 

Minute. 
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Mr. Cukbrook c’s very unequally realized, according to the vast diversity in the duration of 
Minute. 'lives ; and the continual occurrence of casualties would annually require revi- 

" sion and adjustment of new assessments for a portion of every district. This, 

it must be acknowledged, would be an. evil of great magnitude, for the reasons 
to which the Honourable Court has adverted, since all the Revenue oilicers 
cannot be equally well qualified for the constant discharge of this duty, and 
frequent revisions of assessment, attended as they must be by vexatious scru¬ 
tinies into the resources of estates, would throw into the hands of native 
officers employed under the Collectors, opportunities for mal-practices, which 
they would not fail to embrace. It is one of the advantages of tlie^icrmancnt 
settlement, which cannot be too highly appreciated, that by taking away the 
temptation to abuse, to which frequent resettlements are liable, the native 
officers have not the opportunity, which they are so prone 'to use, of abusing 
the confidence of their superiors. 


On the other hand, if in consideration of these and other objections to as¬ 
sessments for life, the settlement were, for a long term of years, to be fol- 
, lowed at its expiration by a new assessment at an advanced rale, in proportion 
to the increased assets and resources of estates, landholders would practise the 
artifice which is not unfrequ’cnl among them, when their engagements are 
nearly expired, by contracting the cultivation of the land and throwing great 
part of it out pf tillage, to secure to themselves a reduced assessment at a new 
settlement. .Such artifices would be much more generally and extensively 
practised, as the inducement would be far greater ami the scope wider, in the 
case of engagements for a long term of years, tliUti for a short one. 

Still, however, considering the question with referepce exclusively to the 
interests of the fisc, I apprehend that the assessments of the land revenue for 
lives, or for long terms of years, would have been more for the advantage of 
the state, in this view, than a settlement of that revenue in perpetuity. And 
were the question entirely an open one, to he now determined for the first 
time, I should incline to recommend the adoption of one or other of these 
modes, notwithstanding the many and important public benefits appertaining 
to a permanent settlement. 


But the landholders have rights and expectations, founded on promises ex¬ 
press or implied, which it can be neither just nor politic to disappoint. They 
have been formally declared to possess the property in the soil. That recog¬ 
nition was accompanied in the Lower Provinces by a permanent assessment of 
the revenue exigible from these lands, and in the Ceded and Conquered Pro¬ 
vinces by the promise of' a future permanent settlement, at the expiration of a 
certain period, for such estates as might he sufficiently well cultivated. Under 
this promise, added to the example of the antecedent measures of Government 
in regard to the Lower Provinces, they have associated with the recognized 
right of property, a title, which they consider equally acknowledged, to have 
a permanent settlement, if not at the period first specified, yet whenever their 
lands shall afterwards be in a sufficiently forward state of culture. 

The disappointment of this expectation will be imputed by them to breach of 
faith, in withholding the fulfilment of a promise, and declining to give effect to 
rights conferred on them by the British Government. The unequal treatment, 
in this respect, received by them, of which they will be continually reminded, 
by comparison with the condition of their more fortunate neighbours in the 
Lower Provinces, will rankle in their minds. Less grateful for benefits received 
and for the advantages of peace and protection enjoyed by them, than resentful 
for what is withheld, they will remain dissatisfied and disaffected. 

1 f we would secure the attachment of the great body of the landholders (and in 
securing their attachment wc command that of the whole peasantry and mass of 
the population, influenced by them), we must give them a permanent interest 
in upholding our Government. They must have nothing to hope and every 
thing to fear from change. They are a people bold, and by disposition turbu¬ 
lent; not to he conciliated solely by protection in the enjoyment of peace, of. 
which they are even impatient, Imt by the strict fulfilment of the word of Go¬ 
vernment, to their entire conviction of its good faith, ami by giving them a 
deep and vital interest in its stability. 


When 
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When the landholder's property in the soil was first declared, had the recog- Mr C«>U , t»ro«»i.e‘s 
nition been then accompanied by the declaration of a system, not of permanent * 

settlement and fixed assessment, but of temporary engagements subject to even- '-^ -- ' 

tual or periodical revision, the feelings of the people might have been diiiereut: 
they might have been reconciled to a limited boon, though yet envious of tbe> 
happier nt’ighbours in the Lower Provinces. But I apprehend that it is too 
late, consistently with policy and good faith, to retrace our steps, and that the 
Company can no more withhold from its subjects in the Ceded and Conquered 
Provinces the expected permanency of assessment, according to the fair and 
liberal construction of the original promise, than it can withdraw from those of 
the Lower Provinces the permanency granted to them and so solemnly ratified 
and confirmed. • 


But although I think the Zemindars might have been reconciled to a system 
of temporary assessment, subject to revision and increase in proportion to the 
augmented resources of estates, bad that been originally announced to them, I 
cannot think it would have been consistent with the declaration of a property 
in the soil, nor with the policy which dictated that declaration. The great, 
proportion of the net collections claimed for Government was hardly compatible 
with the notion of such a property, if future improvement were also tt> be 
similarly shared. Wc cannot call him proprietor of an estate, who is allowed 
to retain but. the tithe of its income; nor is that a property, the possession 
and enjoyment of which will promote the prosperity of the people, and one 
that will secure to Government the easy and punctual realization of the revenue 
reserved from the land. 


It was a fundamental.principle of the plan, under which the proprietary right 
of the Zemindars was declared, that the land should be security, and the onlv 
requisite security for the revenue; and. that the complex system, and harassing 
expedients of attachment of crops, requisition of surety, restraint of person, 
carried even to actual imprisonment (not. to speak of other coercion), and dis¬ 
traint and sale of personal effects, should be disused. The discontinuance of 
means so obnoxious, so grating to enforce anti so oppressive to sufibr, is hardly 
less a relief to the people than to the authorities placed over them ; but would be 
very imperfectly, if at all attained, by any thing short of a permanent assessment, 
expectant at least, if not actually concluded. The properly of the land is little 
valuable to a purchaser of it, if it be liable to variation of assessment, postponed 
but for the life of the former possessor, a person probably of ruined fm tunes 
and broken heart; or if the sett lenient were for a term of years, it becomes of 
little value when the expiration of that term approaches. We have seen, in the 
early experience of the settlement in the Lower Provinces, that the laud was 
an insufficient security for the revenue in the first half of the decennial period, 
before the proprietor’s income had been generally raised to a greater proportion 
than at first it bore to the public assessment. 

If the occupants and cultivators were the real proprietors, according to no¬ 
tions which have been entertained of the notice tenure, and the Zemindar 
were merely a public officer collecting the dues of Government, the tithe might 
have been a sufficient allowance, as the recompense of au official duty. But, 
in that view, it was the occupant and cultivator with whom the asessment 
should be adjusted, and on his tenure the revenue secured. A pioprietor 
surely should have more than the tithe, or twice the tithe of the net income of 
his estate. Scarcely any value can be considered to attach to a property, the 
net receipt from which is hardly more than equivalent to the trouble and res¬ 
ponsibility of realizing for Government its very large propoition ol Uie 
produce. 

I do not mean to contend, that previously to any assurances given on this 
point, it was indispensably necessary to fix a money assessment in perpetuity. 
But it would have been right, and if finally the system of temporary assess¬ 
ments be adopted it will be proper, to limit to a moderate piopoition the 
share of Government in the assets, upon future revision and adjustment of en¬ 
hanced assessment. 

I pass to the con.-idcration of other objections, ii is observed, that alter the 
conclusion of permanent engagements fixing die lanum eime, die Imaiiw- 
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Coiebrooke's ment can no longer undertake, at the charge of the state, works of general 
Minul ^ J utility, the benefit ol‘ wliich would accrue exclusively to the people, while the 

^ expense would be borne by the state, without compensation or reimbursement. 

11 is also thought, that unless undertaken by the Government, conformably with 
ancient practice, works of this nature will remain unexecuted and unattempted, 
the people being unused and indisposed to such enterprises. , 

The observation is true, as it regards works of great magnitude; such as the 
dykes of large rivers, bridges, roads, and causeways between distant towns, and 
canals of great extent. These are far above individual enterprise, whether 
incited by motives of pious liberality or by views of lucre : but works of less 
extent, which arc those most required for purposes of agriculture, such as dykes 
of moderate extent to prevent local inundation, and canals intended for the 
same purpose, or for irrigation, and ponds, wells, and reservoirs designed for the 
latter object, are quite common and familiar to the people, continually executed 
by opulent persons or by parties interested, under a generous impulse or from 
a personal motive. But in the present state of society in our Indian provinces 
there is neither the spirit nor the science requisite, nor a disposition to 
co-operation, sufficiently extensive for greater undertakings; and these must 
remain unnttempted, unless by Government, or under its influence and 
direction. 

These considerations have not been overlooked by us in the particular case 
of a work actually in contemplation. I allude to the projected canal in the 
upper part of the Dooab: in regard to which we 4 recommend to the Court of 
Directors to except from permanency the assessment of that part of the country 
which will be benefited by the intended canal. No doubt, rational plans of 
future enterprises of great magnitude, not now foreseen, may be hereafter de¬ 
vised, which, were they now anticipated, would be fit objects of a similar 
exception. 

This subject, as it concerns another description of public vrorks, continually 
recurs to our notice, and has been a frequent topic of deliberation: I allude to 
high roads. No funds now exist for the construction of them, nor even for 
their repairs; and the state of the communications by land is, generally speaking, 
extremely bad, to the great inconvenience of travellers and detriment of com¬ 
merce. It cannot be expected that much should be done by the Government 
out of a limited land-revenue, not more than adequate to other urgent calls 
which more immediately concern the state; and the resource of tolls on vehi¬ 
cles and carriage and cattle is in this country of doubtful efficacy and policy, 
though very fit to be tried, and if practically successful, to be generally in¬ 
troduced. 

I do not, however, apprehend that this matter, on the supposition of the 
failure of tolls, is yet wholly without remedy. It falls within the limits of the 
legislative powers of this Government to authorize an assessment on the parties 
who will benefit by a,public work, to defray the expense of it. However, lest 
such an impost, levied principally from landholders or their tenants, should be 
deemed an infringement of the promise and engagement by which Government 
is bound not to raise the jumma, it might be right to make it a condition, requi¬ 
site to the imposition of a direct tax on income from land, intended to defray 
the expense of some public work approved and authorized by Government, that 
the consent of the majority of landholders, in number or in amount of jumma, 
should be signified by a written document or razunamah. Their consent might 
be readily obtained for such an impost of moderate amount, appropriated to 
works of evident and unquestioned utility, to be executed in their vicinity (for 
example, the construction and repair of principal roads, with requisite cause¬ 
ways and bridges, in the district in which they reside, or in which their lands 
are situated), especially if they be satisfied, from the checks which may have 
been provided to that end, that the money will be strictly and exclusively ap¬ 
plied to the intended purpose. It will only be requisite to declare that the 
assent of the majority (reckoned by number or by amount of jumma) to the 
amount which is to be raised, or to the rate of assessment by which it is to be 
levied, shall be binding on the rest, after having received the sanctiou of the 
Government. 


Upon 
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Upon this principle, with subsidiary rules, into the particulars of which it is Mr * ColebrookV* 
unnecessary to enter at present, provision might be made for the execution of * Minute ' 
public works, without expense to the Government, and at the sole charge of 
those who are to reap the principal advantage of them. 

Taking 9 general review of that branch of the subject proposed to be treated 
in this minute, which has been already discussed, namely, the expediency and 
policy of a permanent settlement of the land revenue, and adverting to an 
experience of more than twenty years in Bengal, it may be affirmed, that the 
liberal policy on which that measure was founded, though it may not have been 
at once rewarded with immediate success, owing to causes which having been 
since rectified it is now unnecessary to discuss, has ultimately been followed 
by the benefits which were expected to result from it. The land revenues arc 
realized with unexampled skill and punctuality, no longer requiring the harass¬ 
ing process of attachment of person or crops, and rarely needing recourse to 
the severe measure of a sale for the recovery of arrears, the threat of that 
measure generally sufficing for the enforcement of the public dues. No remis¬ 
sions, or next to none, are now necessary, and but few suspensions of demand 
by reason of calamity of season. No diminution has taken place in the ge¬ 
neral assessment from the unproductiveness of particular estates, which has not 
been more than compensated by increase on others that have been subject to a 
re-settlement. The present landholders (I use this expression, because a con¬ 
siderable revolution of property took place, which was not however necessarily 
connected with the system of permanent assessment) are opulent and pros¬ 
perous. Increase of agriculture has proceeded with rapidity surpassing expec¬ 
tation, and in the greatest part of the country has already reached its limit, 
unless it receive new impulse from the introduction of improved modes of hus¬ 
bandry. 

Other branches of the public revenue have mean-time become more produc¬ 
tive, and been increased in a greater degree than the income of landholders 
has been augmented : I apprehend, therefore, it cannot be here said, that the 
relinquishment of Government’s share of increased land-rents has been uncom¬ 
pensated. Under a system of frequent temporary settlements, improvement 
would have been null: under that of assessment for lives or for long terms of 
years, it would have been very inferior to what is now witnessed under that of 
permanent assessment. Through the encouragement this has afforded, it has 
been great beyond expectation, but does not appear to have raised the land¬ 
holder’s income to a higher ratio to the public revenue payable for his lands, 
than an owner’s net-rent ought to bear to the direct tax which is imposed on his 
estate. 

Upon the whole, the trial which has been made in Bengal and the conti¬ 
guous provinces, I consider to exhibit a result favourable to the system of per¬ 
manent assessment; and without insisting that the system, as it was here 
framed, was perfect, and would uot have admitted of amendment on the exten¬ 
sion of it to the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, when promised for a future 
period by the Proclamation of 1802, or in anticipation of that ueriod by the 
Regulation of 1807,1 am strongly impressed with the opinion, that good policy 
requires, with reference to the expectations of the people and to many impor¬ 
tant benefits accruing to the state, that a'system of permanent assessment, 
either copied from that of Bengal, or with such emendations as may be deter¬ 
mined on, should be generally introduced, whenever the sanction of the Ho¬ 
nourable Court of Directors can be obtained for it. 

This brings me to another branch of the subject intended to be discussed in 
this minute : whether the time taken was rightly chosen for the execution of 
the measure ; or treating the question prospectively, whether the measure, as 
a general one, be yet seasonable, with reference to the state of cultivation of a 
part, and to the knowledge possessed of the tenures, assets, and resources of 
the rest. 

I do not apprehend that the knowledge of the tenures, or the means of in¬ 
vestigating the resources of the land in the Western Provinces, were deficient, 
or now are so, any more than in the Lower Provinces, at the period ol con¬ 
cluding the decennial settlement, since become a permanent one. 

3 F 


The 
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. Cokhrookf’s The tenures arc less various anil complex in the Upper Provinces. They 
MinuU '- j consist, ’for the most part, in the hereditary and acknowledged title of village 
Zemindar, sometimes held hv individuals, oftener by numerous sharers, termed 
Putecdars. These are very generally the chief cultivators, as well as the-sole 
owners of the land. Some particularities exist, in regard to the manner of 
adjusting among themselves their respective possessions, and their contribu¬ 
tions towards the discharge of the revenue, but throw no difficulty or embar¬ 
rassment in the way of the public assessment of the entire village. 

A comparatively small number of greater estates, consisting of places un¬ 
owned by village Zemindars, belongs to another order of landholders, called in 
those provinces Talookdars. 

But the intricate claims and pretensions, extending through a long gradation 
of tenure, from the sudder or pergunnah Zemindar to the village one, and to 
the subordinate Talookdar, dependent or independent, which occasioned much 
perplexity and embarrassment in Bengal, are unknown to the Western Provinces. 

In regard to the means of ascertaining the resources of the lands, the cor¬ 
respondence which has been submitted to us, in the progress of the late settle¬ 
ment, has satisfactorily shewn that those means were not deficient. The 
office of Canongoe, and that of JVlirdah, were found in full efficiency. The re¬ 
cords of collections of former years were forthcoming; and officers were in 
attendance, trained to the duty of inquiring and reporting the actual cultiva¬ 
tion and its value, as well as the proportion of arable land lying untilled, and 
fully competent to the performance of it. 

A sufficient time has elapsed to uflbrd practical evidence of both the mode¬ 
ration and the adequacy, or in one word, the fairness of tin* assessment. A 
very great increase was obtained, to which the landholders agreed, in con¬ 
templation of advantages which ihey expected to derive from future improve¬ 
ment under a permanent assessment : but in no instance was the increase of 
the jumma carried to such an extreme, as to be attended with consequences 
similar to those which the Honourable Court notices to have been experienced 
in Dindigul. It has not been necessary to annul settlements which had been 
ratified, and to reduce the jumma on the ground of over-assessment, as was 
necessary, in some instances, even in the Lower Provinces. 

The collection of this highly-raised jumma has been conducted with greater 
case and with less resource to public sales, than under the preceding temporary 
settlements of the same provinces, and with more facility than that of the 
decennial settlement of Bengal, in the first years of the decennial period; 
although the increase of jumma in the Lower Provinces was far less consi¬ 
derable. Nor is there any reason to think that the lands have been under¬ 
assessed ; for, as already observed, the landholders would not have acceded 
to the assessment anil engaged for so high a jumma, but for the expectation 
of benefit from prospective improvement, and the apprehension of being ex¬ 
cluded from it if their estates should be let in farm. 

It is not to be supposed, that in every instance, without exception, the 
jumma has been apportioned with perfect, equality and exactness. Such per¬ 
fection is not to be looked for in this, any more than in any other matter. But 
there is reason to be satisfied, from what has come officially before us, as well 
as from other information, that the assessment has been in general equal and 
fair, and conformable to the rules prescribed for its adjustment; and that the 
instances of too heavy or too light a jumma are comparatively few, and do not 
run into extremes; anil that, had the settlement been honoured by the con¬ 
firmation of the Court of Directors, its success, and the public benefits re¬ 
sulting from it, would have been more uniform and complete than in the 
Lower Provinces. 

There is not any ground to believe that resources of the revenue have been 
concealed, and lands liable to assessment been withheld from the rental, in 
any other form but that of unauthorized lakheraj. As these, however, are 
expressly excepted, anil the inquiry into the validity of the grants by which 
they are held can be better undertaken and conducted by the public officers, 
when at leisure from the pressing avocations incident to the adjustment of fre¬ 
quent 
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quent temporary settlements, the resumption of invalid grants, and recovery Mr* 
of unduly aliened resources, would be assisted, instead of being obstructed by 
the conclusion of a permanent settlement. ° J 

There is, however, another point of view, in which, it. must be acknow¬ 
ledged* that some sacrifices on the part of the state, in favour of the great 
benefits to result from the measure, were made by the perpetual settlement of 
Bengal, and by that directed, with reservation of the approval of the Court of 
Directors, by the 10 th Regulation of IS 07 . 

I mean, in the instances of estates, in which the cultivated part bore a small 
proportion to the uncultivated. 

In many of the districts of the Lower Provinces, and in some of those of 
the western, very extensive tracts of forest-land were claimed bv, or really 
appertained to proprietors who had comparatively small portions of land in 
tillage. Every district contained some instances of scattered estates, in which 
the untillcd lands much exceeded the arable. Many of these forests and wastes 
are so situated or circumstanced, as to be incapable of culture under any mode 
of management and husbandry which has been tried, or which may be ex¬ 
pected to be inttodueed. Many of them are barren; the rest so nearly so, 
that they never can render to the proprietor more than a scanty revenue drawn 
from spontaneous productions. 'The greater part cannot be reclaimed, but at 
all expense which would amply purchase the income they may yield in their 
most improved state; and this consideration led to the relinquishment of the 
right which Government might have reserved, of assessing these lands when 
brought into cultivation. 

But some, wastes there were, 1 may say there are, which though capable of 
tillage, bad remained, or yet remain uncultivated, solely for want of bands, in 
consequence of a scanty neighbouring population. In these instances, and in 
the ease of dispersed estates which contain a disproportionate quantity of un« 
tilled land capable of culture, the proprietor, whose assessment is lixed on a 
small portion of cultivated ground, arrives, when the whole is reclaimed, to 
the condition of an owner paying a quit-rent or nominal due, rather than 
land-tax. 

The instances being either few or unimportant in most of the districts, and 
frequent only in frontier districts, and for the most part confined to frontier 
lauds, which are least likely to become \ uiliable, the sacrifice docs not appear 
to have been great, provided the vast tract called Simdcrhunds be yet at the 
disposal of Government, which I trust it. will be found to be, notwithstanding 
the pretensions of the bordering Zemindars, who are stated, in a correspon¬ 
dence which passed in 1730, to claim the property of those forests up to the 
shores of the sea, grounding their pretensions, I presume, on their having 
been used to make collections from wood-cutters, ami from persons resorting 
to those forests to gather the spontaneous productions of them. But as the 
right of Government to make grants has never been relinquished, nor the prac¬ 
tice of making them by the Board of Revenue been discontinued, unless re¬ 
cently, I conceive it to be still in the option of Government to resume the 
design of claiming the Sundcrhunds; and judging from the avidity with w hich 
granls have been sought on the island of Saugur and adjoining part of the 
main, a disposition to enterprise now manifests itself, which if properly direct¬ 
ed, may forward the great object of reclaiming from waste, and settling and 
peopling that vast tract. 

It may be inferred, from what has been here said, that it would not have 
been unadvisable, at the time of making the permanent settlement of Bengal, 
to have excepted at least the extensive tracts of waste which were so circum¬ 
stanced as to be capable of being brought into cultivation, if not the scattered 
estates also, in which the proportion of waste land, fit for cultivation, was ex¬ 
cessive : and such exceptions may be very fitly made, if the Honourable Conn 
of Directors should authorize generally a settlement of the land revenue of the 
Ceded and Conquered Provinces: and if to this be joined the measure of 
reckoning the revenue at the value in corn, the chief objections of the Ho¬ 
nourable Court to a settlement in perpetuity will, I trust, be obviated. 

(Signed ) H. COLKBROOK K, 


Colebrooke’s 

Minute. 
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EXTRACT REVENUE LETTER from BENGAL, 
Dated the 2d October 1813. 


(Department of Ceded and Conquered Provinces.) 


Letter to, dated 29th Jan. 1813. Par * 1S * The . questions discussed in these paragraphs 
, Par 21 to s7 v n Mn „. n . may, we beheve, be reduced for the most part to three 
settlement of Etawah anl Allyfhur! heads: 1st. A review of the settlement of the districts of 
Remarks relative to the ryotwar Etawah and Allyghur; 2d. The comparative advantage of 
and zemmdarry settlements. khas management, as it is termed in this country, and 

R from U Bcn *ai ter °* ^ * arm ‘ n S system j and Sdly. The general expediency of permanent 
ledeST and 8 Con- Settlements. 


iU 2d C Oct ^0 l V 8"3 eB, arc not that the observations made by you on either of these 

questions, important as they no doubt by their nature are, require, at least at 
present, any detailed reply. 


15. The settlement which was provisionally concluded of the above districts 
in perpetuity, will, of course, undergo revision, conformably to the orders 
contained in your dispatch of the 27 th November 1811, to which we had the 
honour of replying on the 30th October 1812, and on the 17 th July last. 

16. The observations contained in the sixth and subsequent paragraphs of 
our address of the 19th June last, together with the letters from our Secretary, 
dated the 22d June and 11th September last, enclosing copies of reports from 
the Board of Revenue and Board of Commissioners, will put your Honourable 
Court fully in possession of the sentiments entertained by ourselves and those 
Boards respecting the prejudicial and ruinous effects of khas management. 

17* The dispatch to which we have already, more than once, referred, 
respecting the permanency of the settlement, contains our sentiments on that 
subject, and the arguments on which those sentiments are founded. 

18. In this place, therefore, we shall only venture to offer one suggestion, 
viz. that great circumspection should be observed in adopting the practice 
existing in the territories dependent on the Presidency of Fort St. George, or 
the result of that practice, as the basis of any arrangements in Bengalj for, 
from what we can discern, the local circumstances of the two countries differ 
very materially. Certain at least, it is, that the most intelligent and re¬ 
spectable officers at the two presidencies, respectively, appear to entertain 
sentiments diametrically the reverse of each other, on questions of primary 
importance to the security of the public revenue and the general improvement 
of the country. We are by no means disposed to dispute the authority of 
Colonel Munro, in regard to any matter which may have fallen under his 
observation in the course of his official duty ; but we cannot think that it would 
be safe to attempt to reduce his opinions to practice in this country, in oppo¬ 
sition to the sentiments of Sir Edward Colebrooke, Mr. llocke, Mr. Lumsdcn, 
and Mr. Deane. But even admitting, for the sake of argument, the ryotwar 
system to be applicable to both presidencies, the great extent of the collector- 
ships and the paucity of revenue officers would render the successful adoption 
of it in these provinces absolutely impossible. 

19. A copy of the documents which accompanied your dispatch has 
been forwarded to the Board of Commissioners j and if they should see 
grounds to alter the sentiments which they are known to have hitherto en¬ 
tertained on the subject, they will, of course, address us for the information 
of your Honourable Court. 


LETTER from Mr. SECRETARY DOWDESWELL, 

Dated 22 d June 1813. 

(Revenue Department.) 

To W. Ramsay, Esq. Secretary at the India House. 

Sir : 

In continuation of the remarks contained in the sixth to the sixteenth 
paragraph of the despatch from the Governor-General in Council to the Ho¬ 
nourable 
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Mourablc the Court of Directors, of the 19 th instant, I am directed to rennest 
that } oil willlaj hc toie the Court tlic accompanying copy of a letter and of ifs 
enclosures, from the Board of Revenue, respecting the management of lauds, 
of which a settlement may not. have been concluded with the actual proprietors 
o; winch they may be incompetent, from their tender age or other circum¬ 
stance^ to manage themselves. That report has been received since (In* 
abovementioned dispatch was prepared. A copy of the Board of Commis¬ 
sioners report on the same subject will be duly forwarded to the Honourable 
Court when received. 


I-ort William, 
2‘?d June JSJ.'J. 


J have, &c. 

(Signed) G. DOWDKSWELL, 

Chief Secretary to Govcrnmem. 


EXTRACT BFNG.\L REVENUE CONSl LTATIONS, 

-t ’/•' ,'dJuh/ 1S13. 

Rep- l of the Board of'Krvcnar, dated lath .June j SI:I. 

To the Right Honourable Gilbert f.ord Minto, Governor-General in ( ..mnil, 

Ac. Ac Ac. Fort William. 

My Lord : 

1. In conformity 10 tlie instructions communicated in a letter fj,nn the 
Chief Secretary, under date the 27th of March la>l, we have the honour to 
submit our sentiments on llje svstem of farm an.! U.as management, after 
having attentively ei nsidcred the extract from the lloii.iurablc theComt of 
Directors’ fetter vvhielj accompanied tiiat from tin* (’iiicf .'lecicl.irv. 


2. This question has frequently been discussed by the , ;a! M.-mbi rs of 
our Board at difiereiiL periods ; and every practicable expedient having been 
re.smle.I to without, success, to improve the system of kiias management, or 
detailed collection of the lcvcmie fiom the cultivators of the land, it has been, 
in almost all cases, (banged for that of farming. The practical rrrulb; of each 
system will be clearly seen from the accompanying statements. 


3 . We shall b. elly state the causes wJiieh appear to have rendered the 
collection of the public revenue, under a system of hhas management, 
practicable. 


dill* 

in: 


4 . in the fust place, we beg to express our entire concurrence in the 
opinion expressed by the Honourable Court, that a local survey ought ever to 
form the ground-work of ibis system of collection. That no such survey., 
have been made oi the ii. .! iwt under our confroul is well known to your 
Lordship in Council: but < veil if they bad existed, we much doubt w lictinu 
the syst. .11 «>1‘ miiingem<i:l in question could be generally adopted, with a:.v 
reasonable prosp“c: of success. 


5 . The disposil ion •. n- natives of this quarter oflndia to deceit ami lraud 
oil all occasions, lcmieis it almost impossible to ensure a faithful execution oi 
any trust committed to them ; and it is obvious that, in a kiias collection, .1 
great dial must depend uj on the conduct of the native officers employed 111 
making it. Tne regulations of Government, indeed, proscribe the attestation 
of accounts on oath; but experience prov es, that the obligation of an oath is 
very iMile, if at all, regarded by the natives. It tuny he said, that the same 
Regulations direct the infliction of severe punishment on those who deliver in 
false'aceounts on oath; but the means of proof arc so difficult, that the rule 
has proved almost nugatory 


(i. Wc are fully aware that the frauds which are so generally committed by 
the natives, who must necessarily be employed in the details of a kiias collec¬ 
tion, may be very much checked by the superintendence of a vigilant and 
intelligent Collector ; and we must admit that much of the loss which has 
accrued under this system, may be ascribed to a want of exertion and efficient 
controul on the part of the Collectors. However, as it is evident that a high 
degree of qualification cannot be expected in all the public officers of this 
description, we think there can be no doubt of the inexpediency of rev erting 
to a system, under which so much loss ol revenue has been experienced. 

J 3 G 7. We 


Mr. Dmvdosvvel 
Letter, 
ligd June 1st: 

\ 


!’■ P"!'! Ilonril n 
iieveiitic, 

I.) .time |s| , 
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Rrport Board of 7 . We are not aware of the circumstances under which the system cf khas 
ttcTcnue management appears to have been so successfully established, in the territories 
.> > s dependent upon the other presidencies alluded to by the Honourable Court; 

but we apprehend there must be some .favourable peculiarities, which do not 
exist in the provinces under the Supreme Government, at least not in that part 
of them the revenues of which are placed under our controul. 

8. Of late years, it has not been necessary either to let in farm, or to hold 
under khas management, estates to any considerable extent, except those be¬ 
longing to disqualified landholders. In the year 1 S 01 -, a particular report was 
called for by the Government, on the subject of the estates of that description. 
From a statement furnished by the Board of Revenue, under date the 18th 
April, ISO l, the arrears then outstanding on account of those estates, up to 
that period, embracing a term of twelve years, appeared to amount to Rupees 
1 J>,16,912, upon a demand of Rupees 2,1)6,94,286. Of that sum. Sicca Ru¬ 
pees 3,95,140 were expected to be realized, leaving a balance, including remis¬ 
sions already authorized, of Sicca Rupees 10 , 21 , 766 , or somewhat less than five 
per cent, oh the demand. As estates of this description are not liable to sale 
for arrears of the public revenue, the balances in question were of course 
irrecoverable. 

9. The Governor-General in Council, observing that the heavy nrrear had 
accrued under scrbarrakaree-inanngcnic-i't (or the system of administering the 
estates under the jurisdiction of the Court of Wards through the agency of a 
Serberakar, or manager, in the mode of khas collection) was pleased to direct 
that, from that time, the estates under the jurisdiction of the Court of Wards 
should be lot in farm in all possible eases, a preference being given to the rela¬ 
tions and connections of the person to whom the estate belonged. 

10. The following statement shews the result of the system adopted under 
the abovementioned orders. 

11. The siidder jiunina of the nichals under the jurisdiction of the Court of 
Wards, from the year 1200 to 1218, a period of ten years, is Rupees 
80,91,387, on which a balance of 12,402 has accrued, or about eight and a half 
annas per cent. It is also to be observed, that the sum of Rupees 5,98,524 has 
been collected in excess to the jumma of Government, which has been appro¬ 
priated for the benefit of the proprietors. 

12. The statements before noticed exhibit, in so forcible a light, the prac¬ 
tical advantages of the farming system over that of klias collection, with respect, 
to the security of the public revenue, that we shall now only consider the 
opinion given by the Honourable Court, “ that the farming system is oppres- 
“ sive to the contributors, and must he ultimately injurious to the resources of 
“ the country.” 

13. There can be no doubt that the evils contemplated by the Honourable 
Court are likely to exist, in some degree, when an estate is under the manage¬ 
ment of any other person than the proprietor; but we apprehend that, in 
general, the existing Regulations afford the cultivators reasonable protection 
against the exactions of limners, and \vc have no reason to suppose that com¬ 
plaints, on the score of exactions, are more frequent against that class than 
against proprietors. 

14. Admitting, however, that a greater degree of oppression is practised by 
farmers than we conceive to be the case, we do not think that the management 
of a Serberakar or Aumeen is likely to be attended with much better conse¬ 
quences in this respect; and both modes are liable to an objection, which has 
sometimes come under our notice, that is, the alienation of some part of the 
land of the estate. This is sometimes effected by the collusion of the farmer 
with the neighbouring landholders, or by a farmer whose own estate borders on 
that which he has fanned, and to which he attaches some portion of the farmed 
lands; but the latter may be avoided, by guarding against the oilers of any 
person who is in a situation to practise this fraud. The same object is some¬ 
times accomplished by the connivance of the native officer in charge of a khas 
estate, the property of government, or of a disqualified landholder. This is ail 
unavoidable evil under any system of administration, when estates are not 

directly 
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directly managed by the proprietors, and we have no reason to believe that it. of 

has existed in any considerable degree. 15 jSc“i8i» 

We have, &c. 

Revenue Board, (Signed) R. ROCKE, 

15th June 1813. J. LUMSDEN. 


LETTER from Mr. SECRETARY DOWDESWELL, 
Dated the 11 th September, 1813. 

(Revenue Department.) 

To William Ramsay, Esq., Secretary at the Iinlia House. 


Sir : 

In continuation of liie remarks contained in the sixth to the sixteenth para, 
graph of the dispatch from the Right Honourable the Governor-General in 
Council of the 10th June last, and of the documents accompanying my letter 
of the 22d of that month, I am directed by his Lordship in Council to request, 
that you will lay before the Honourable the Court of Directors, for thcii con¬ 
sideration, the accompanying copy of a letter and of its enclosure from the 
Board of Commissioners, containing their sentiments respecting the ordinary 
effects ofcollectingt lie public revenue directly from the cultivators ol the lands. 

* I have, fee. 


M r. Dotvdeswell 
Lettci, 

It Si-]>t. IS 1:5. 


Fort William, 
llth September 1815. 


(Signed) G. DOWDESWELL, 
Chief Secretary to Government 



EXTRACT BENGAL REVENUE CONSULTATIONS, 
the Wth September, 1813. 

Report of the Hoard of Commissioners, dated the 23d August, 1813. 

To the Right Honourable Gilbert Lord Minto, 
Governor-General in Council, hurt William. 

My Lord 

1. We 

orders of . 

the practical effect of khas management, . ....... 

Directors have recommended in the ninth paragraph of their letter of the <Jlh 
September 1812, as a general substitute for the usual practice of letting lands 
to farm, in cases where a settlement may not be made with the actual 
proprietors. 

o Our experience, in the several gradations of a long service through which 
we have passed to the stations which we have now the honour to fill, and the 
insight derived from that experience into the character of the instruments to 
whom a khas collection must necessarily be entrusted, might have justified our 
submitting to your Lordship, at an earlier period, our decided opinion o ie 
inexpediency of dispensing with formal engagements for the payment ot a 
specific rent in anv instance. But the respect due to a proposition emanating 
from so high an authority, sanctioned with their approbation, and recommended 
by the successful adoption of it at the other presidencies, imposed upon us the 
obligation of a deliberate reflection, which the question would otherwise not 
have appeared to call for. 

3. In that experience, which has included, with more or less intimacy of 
acquaintance, the greatest portion of the British dominions under this presi¬ 
dency, we have met with few instances where a khas collection, whether m 
consequence of a settlement not having been made, ot an attachment for t 
default of the party under engagements, has not been attended, soo » 

by a considerable defalcation of the revenue. We have.*>“ 
many instances, this defalcation has annually increased, so long as t b c^ la nds 
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Report Board of continued khas; and that, in some cases, it has rapidly extended, to a nearly 

Commissioners^ tota j annihilation of the revenue. 

■ii August 1813. 

4. But while we state the liict, we must at the same time add, that we know 
of no reason for its existence, except in the dishonesty of the native agents, 
and the impossibility of the Collector’s affording a direct attention to the super¬ 
intendence of the khas mchauls. Could the Collector personally superintend 
the kunkoot, the jumoke, the rnussait, the nuziirmnlaze of the khas lands, or 
by whatever other technical term the adjustment of the landlord’s .:hare in each 
crop, and the mode of securing its realization into the public exchequer, may 
be denominated, we are not. aware of any thing which could prevent Govern¬ 
ment from deriving the entire benefit of those assets, of which, in making en¬ 
gagements with'the landholders, they arc content to take little more than 
three-fourths. 

.0. We conceive, however, that the general duties of every Collector must 
make it scarcely possible for him to spare time and attention to the local details 
of the khas villages, dispersed, as they probably must be, through every part 
of his zillah. In these provinces, wc may safely assert it to be physically im¬ 
possible. Your Lordship is aware, that a greater revenue than what in the 
Lower Provinces employs twenty-two collectors is here committed to twelve 
only ; that the Collector of Benares has a charge of nearly forty lacs; that six 
other districts either exceed or nearly approach to thirty lacs each ; and that, 
exclusive of JKurnickabad, which equals the average amount of the Bengal dis¬ 
tricts, no zillah in these provinces falls much sljiort of the highest Bengal dis¬ 
tricts, with the single exception ofBurdwan. Local management of the petty 
details of collecting the rents from the tenants of khas jands must, of necessity, 
be left to native agency; and your Lordship's records will afford adequate 
proofs of the character of such agency, in frequent, instances of resettlements 
of khas estates, where engagements have been obtained for the immediate re¬ 
establishment of the full jumma, with a retrospective reimbursement of the 
defalcation which, had accrued on khas management, 

6. For facts in proof of this statement, we might content'ourselves by ap¬ 
pealing to y r our Lordship’s records for the numerous cases of resettlement of’ 
khas estates in Benares which we have had occasion to submit to your Lord- 
ship, and to our own proceedings, for equally numerous instances in the:;e pro¬ 
vinces, where, in consequence of the incomplete state of the settlement, we 
have assumed a discretion of not. troubling your Lordship v.ith each individual 
case. But, with a view to exemplify the subject more forcibly than by such 
insulated eases, we beg leave to annex the general statement of the result of' 
khas collections in the district of Barclly on the expiration of the second set¬ 
tlement, and the annual accounts of such collections in the province of Benares 
for the three last years. 

7- We arc fully sensible, that farms on short leases to persons unconnected 
with the soil arc not likely to encourage improvement, and on the contrary, 
may frequently tend to the impoverishment of the estate, particulaily in the 
last year of the lease. We have accordingly, in all the settlements formed un¬ 
der our instructions, avoided, as far as possible, having recourse to farmers; 
and wherever the proprietors declined to engage or were not forthcoming, our 
next object has been to obtain engagements from the Mokuddmns or Burdnans 
for the individual village of each man’s respective residence. This class of rlie 
higher order of peasantry are found to possess, from the hereditary lead winch 
they hold among the tenants, as much influence in the estate, and as much at¬ 
tachment to the soil, as the proprietors themselves; and we have imariahly 
found the settlements with them to be the most successful and substantial of all 
engagements. Khas management, by which we understand the direct inter¬ 
ference of the officers of Government in the collection of the rent of his petty 
jote from each individual tenant of the village, even if it could, tinder the im¬ 
pediments which we have stated, be successful, can never, in any degree, be so 
substantial, and we doubt whether it would prove so beneficial to the tenants 
themselves. 

8. The objection to farms in general, on the grounds of the want of interest 
of the farmers in the soil, does not exist in Benares, where the leases arc for 

life. 
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lift. A lease which is to continue as long as the lessee himself, connects him Export l <>ar«lof 
with the soil nearly as much as the actual property in it. But a serious obicc- ( 0,1,11 io,lurs * 
tion remains against such life-tenures, and against all other long terms of lease CLI" St 
to casual farmers: the long exclusion of the hereditary proprietors debases 
them ultimately into the mass of the tenantry of their own estates, and tends to 
the extirpation of a valuable class of subjects in the village Zemindars. The 
large talooks in these provinces may, accordingly, he all traced to this origin ; 
and the Talookdars will he found to have held*, in the first instance, as mere 
farmers, the lands from which they have finally succeeded in excluding alto¬ 
gether tfie hereditary proprietors, on the strength of real or prctendeifsales, 
mortgages, or other transfers of the property. As a large farm, comprising 
many villages, affords facilities to similar acquisitions by the farmers, even at 
the present moment, another principle on which we have proceeded, in cases 
where the Purdhans and Mokuddums could not be brought forward to engage, 
has been to obtain distinct farmers for each separate village where possible, and 
where not, to restrict the engagementsof any individual farmer fo as few villages 
as may be practicable. 

9. Your Lordship is aware, nor can it escape the Honourable (Joint, that the 
local usages, the habits and characters, the state and condition of the peasantry, 
and the tenures of the immediate cultivators of the soil, may vary so essentially 
an different parts of India, as to require a different mode of management. 

Circumstances materially distinct from what our experience has met with, mav 
have given success, at the other presidencies, to the most minute subdivision of 
detail in a ryottce collection from the individual tenants; but, in the present 
constitution of these provinces, we may venture to assert that, were it piactiea- 
blc, it would not he expedient to extend the subdivision of the Collector's 
personal superintendence, in any minuteness of detail, beyond single villages', 01 
distinct portions of villages forming separate estates. 

We have, &c. 

Board of Commissioners, (Signed) EDW. COLEBIIOOKE. 

i'urruckahad, 23d August IS 13. 


EXTRACT BENGAL .JUDIC IAL CONSULTATIONS, 
Dated the 17 /A November 1809. 

(Civil Department.) 

To the Board of Rex enue. 


Extract 

.1 luliciui Consul - 
tat ions. 


Gentlemen : 

1 am directed to transmit to you the enclosed extract (paragraphs 9 to 12) 
of a letfei to the Register of the Nizarnut. Adaxvliit, dated the 22d of July 
last, together with an extract (paragraphs If) to 19) of a letter from the Slid- it Novi-inbc’ Jstw 
dcr Dewanny Adawlul, and to acquaint you that his Excellency the Vice- 
President in Council, desires that you will prepare for his consideration the 
draft of a Regulation for investing the Collectors with powers to try and de¬ 
cide causes, in the first instance, lor arrears of rent, and ibr undue exactions of 
rent, on the principle stated in those documents, together with such provisions 
as you would propose to be adopted for amending the existing rules respecting 
distress. 

1 have, &c. 

(Signed) G. DOWDESWELL, 

Secretary to Government, 

Judicial Department. 


Port William, 
14th November 1809. 


EXTRACT BENGAL JUDICIAL CONSULTATIONS, 
Dated the 22 d July 1809. 


(Criminal Department.) 

Extract of letter from the Register to the Nizamut Adawlut, dated the 4>th July 

1809. 

Par. 9. T he second proposition of the magistrate of Nuddea, for “ a means 

3 H “ to 


Extract 

Judicial Consul¬ 
tations, 

22 July 1805*. 



Extract 

'udicial Consul* 
tationa, 

22 July 1809. 
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“ *to administer summary justice in revenue cases and attachments,** for the 
purpose of checking the abuse to which attachment has been perverted, we 
understand to intend a summary inquiry, in cases of claims to arrears of rent, 
previous to a levy of distress, as authorized by the Regulations now in force. 

10. On this subject wc have recently had occasion to submit our sentiments 
to your Lordship in Council, in our remarks of the Slst May, upon the Report 
of the Senior Judge of the Calcutta Court of Circuit. We are convinced that 
some qualification of the power now vested in the landholders, farmers, and 
under-renters, to recover alleged arrears of rent by distress, without any pre¬ 
vious investigation of the claim of arrear, is indispensably necessary, to secure 
the tenants of land -from oppression and ruin. The principal question seems 
to be, what check can be established, consistently with the punctual realiza¬ 
tion of the just rents due to the landholders and farmers of land ? And another 
question of some difficulty is, by whom the summary inquiry, to ascertain if the 
arrear claimed is due, should be made ? We are not prepared to offer a final 
opinion, or any specific proposition on these points, for the consideration of 
your Lordship in Council, but hope to be able to do so at no distant period: 
and we, in the mean time, expect a report on the subject from the Magistrate 
of zillah Rajeshahy. 


Extract of Letter to the Register to the Nizamut Adawlut , dated the 22d Judy 

1809. 

9. The Governor-General in Council has, for some time past, had under 
his consideration the best means of expediting the trial arid decision of revenue 
causes, and for relieving the different courts of judicature from a part of the 
business with which they appear to be so generally overloaded, in a great 
measure, it is presumed, by means of causes of that description. On the most 
mature deliberation which the Governor-General in Council has yet been able 
to give to the subject, it appears to him that the most efficient remedy which 
could be applied to the existing inconvenience would be, to invest the collec¬ 
tors with tiie power of deciding, in the first instance, on claims to arrears of 
rent and complaints for excess of collection, leaving the party which may be 
dissatisfied with the decision of the Collector to bring the case before the 
Adawlut by a regular suit. The following reasons may be assigned in support 
of such an arrangement: 

First. Material convenience was experienced by the public from the powers 
exercised by the Collector, with respect to revenue cases, during the existence 
of the Maul Adawluts, previously to the establishment of the system of 
1793. 

Secondly. The courts of judicature are not, by their constitution, well 
adapted for the discussion and elucidation of disputed accounts, wliiqh form 
ordinarily the basis of the causes in question. 

Thirdly. Should the case, after it shall have been tried and decided by the 
Collector, come before the zillah or city Judge, in the form of a regular suit, 
the Judge will have the benefit of all the information which can be drawn from 
the Collector's offices, in most cases well arranged and digested, to facilitate 
and expedite the decision. 

Fourthly. The course of proceeding now suggested does not establish any 
new principle at variance with the existing Regulations, it being provided by 
Section 13, Regulation VIII, 1794, that, “ in cases concerning rent or reve- 
“ nue, &c. the Judge is empowered to refer to the Collector, for his report, 
“ any accounts the adjustment of which may be necessary towards the decision 
“ of the suits.” 

10. It will naturally occur to the Court, that the arrangement now suggested 
is closely connected, on the one hand, with the existing provisions,* respect¬ 
ing the powers vested in the landholders, farmers, and others, of distraining 
for arrear of rent; and on the other, with the rules respecting the trial of 
summary suits,t both which the Governor-General in Council has long thought 
require reconsideration and revision. 

11. Should 

* Regulation VII. 1799. t Ditto. 
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11*. Should means be afforded to the Zemindars, fanners, and others, of re¬ 
covering, without any material delay, arrears due to them, the power of distress 
may be modified. On the other side, by the power now proposed to be vested 
in the Collectors, the zillah and city Judges may be relieved from all the 
business occasioned by the institution of summary suits for rent. If there be 
any foundation for the remark made by the Magistrate of Nuddeah, that the 
abuse committed of the power of distress “ has been partly the cause of the 
“ excess to which dacoity has arisen,” the evil urgently demands an early 
remedy. 


{.otter to Register 
to Nizamut 
Adawlut, 

22 July 1809. 


12. 1 lie Governor-General in Council requests that the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut will take the foregoing suggestions into their consideration, and that 
they will furnish him with their sentiments on the subject, in the form of a 
Regulation, or in such other mode as may appear to them most convenient. 


EXTRACT BENGAL JUDICIAL CONSULTATIONS, 

The 14>th August 1810. 

(Criminal Department.) 

Extract Letter from the Acting Judge of Circuit, Moorshedabad, dated 1st 

August 1810. 

’“‘Par. 10. I concur, in some respects, with what the Magistrate has said 
relative to the exactions and oppressions of the Zemindars and their adherents ; 
but it is to be observed, 'on the other hand, that instances occur of the Ryot 
refusing to come forward to execute engagements when invited to do so by i August 1810. 

the Zemindars: and, generally speaking, there appears a want of confidence V . - 

between them, which in the end produces those abuses which the Magistrate 
has so strongly marked. The Zemindar, his farmers, and Ainlah of all deno¬ 
minations, abuse the powers with which they are vested, to exact from the 
Ryot to the utmost extent of Ins ability. He is thus often deprived of the 
means of complaint; and this system carried on from year to year, reduces 
the Ryot to the extreme of poverty, frequently the cause of commission of 
crimes, not it is to be hoped from any inherent depravity, but driven thereto 
by necessity to obtain a precarious and insecure subsistence. 

(Signed) J. M. REES, 

Acting Judge of Circuit. 


Letter from Act¬ 
ing Judge of 
Circuit, Moor- 

fihrdiiliad. 


Extract Letter from the Magistrate, Zillah Dinagepore, to the Acting Judge of 
Circuit, Moorshedabad, dated 24>th July 1810. 

Three causes are pretty apparent to account for this poverty.—1st. The ge- Li tter to Acnag 
neral character of the Zemindars. They are low people : low in their original 
character, and not since raised by their fortunes. Heretofore dependents on * °° r ,L " 

the Rajah of the district, and who occasioned the dismemberment of his estates 24- July 1810 . 

by their plunder, and which again enabled them at the public sales to con- >-^ . . J 

centrate in their own persons the estates of their master.—2nd. Another class 
of the Zemindars are men of great wealth, whose sole object is to add daily to 
their store. They are resident in other parts, &c., draw from hence their 
lacs annually, to the impoverishment of the district.—3rd. What is the natural 
efFect of the other two ? A general system of rack-renting, hardheartedness, 
and exaction, through farmers, under-tarmers, Kutkeenadars, and the whole 
host of zemiudarry Amlah. 

Even this rack-renting is unfairly managed. We have no regular leases 
executed between the Zemindar and his tenants. We do not find a .mutual 
consent and unrestrained negotiation in their bargains. Nothing like it: but 
instead, we hear of nothing but arbitrary demands enforced by stocks, duress 
of sorts, and battery of their persons. 

There is also an intermediate class, the money man, in every village, who 
first relieves, then aggravates the evil by his own usurious practices, and en¬ 
forces them by like means. 



Letter to Acting 
Judge of Cir¬ 
cuit, Moorsle- 
dabad, 

2* July 1810. 


Letli.r to Secre¬ 
tary to Board 
nf Revenue. 


Extract Proceed¬ 
ings Board of 
Revenue, 

7 June 1811. 
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The general consequence is general poverty. 

• 

The evil is of difficult remedy. It might perhaps be relieved by the compel¬ 
ling of the Zemindars to grant pottahs to their Ryots, and by establishing a 
register office for recording them ; but it is to he feared that any arrangement 
requiring so much detail, and consequently so much superintendence, would 
fall into disuse. 

In order, therefore, to secure the Ryot against the Zemindar and his myrmi¬ 
dons, it would he desirable to relieve him, by reducing or modifying the legal 
power of the Zemindar in the distraint of property; for reduced to poverty 
by distraint, the Ryot can neither spare his time (and as for money he has 
none) in pursuit, of justice. 

All distraint and sale should he prohibited, except for a balance claimed on a 
regularly registered pottah. Pei haps the present Regulations might admit a 
construction n.ot very different: hut the investigation thereof is not entrusted 
to the Cauzee or officer conducting the sale, hut is open for a future discussion 
on a future prosecution, which the Ryot, by the very act of the distraint, is 
generally disabled to pursue. I am not, however, an advocate for giving 
power to commissioners, who are ever too open to improper influence, anil 
therefore can only look to a proper remedy in the abolition of distraint and 
sale in toto. I do not write this without being equally prepared for clamour 
on the part of the Zemindars, that they cannot pay the Government revenue 
because they cannot collect their own rents. 

• 

If the Zemindar will give fair terms on a lease for three years, the Ryot 
will pay; hut if, instead of a lease on fair terms, a nominal jumma is hinted 
to be hereafter heaped up with cesses of various kinds, extorted by duress, the 
Zemindar may not he able to collect., and who will lament if he suffers in con¬ 
sequence? But I will venture to say that the actual value of lands would be 
little affected by such abolition. 


To the Secretary to the Board of Revenue. 

Sir: 

With reference to the orders of Government of the 14-th of November last, I 
am directed to desire that you will lay before the Board of Revenue the en¬ 
closed extract (paragraph 10) of a letter from the Acting Judge of Circuit 
for the division of Moorshcdabad, together with the passages to which it refers 
in a letter from the Magistrate of Dinagepore, respecting abuses committed 
by the Zemindars and others in the collection of their rents, and acquaint the 
Board that his Lordship in Council desires that they will take the circumstances 
into their consideration, with the view of adopting the necessary provisions to 
guard against such abuses in future, in the Regidation which they were desired 
to prepare on the above date. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) G. DOWDESWELL, 

Fort W T illiam, Secretary to Government, 

24th August 1810. Judicial Department. 


EXTRACT PROCEEDINGS of the BOARD o/REVENUE at BENGAL, 

The 7th June 1811. 


To George Dowdcsweli, Esq. Secretary to Government in the Judicial 

Department. 

Sir: 


The court of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, notwithstanding that Government 
has under its consideration certain provisions i'or the qualification of the exist¬ 
ing rules regarding the recovery of arrears of rent by distraint, I am directed to 
transmit to you the under-mentioned papers, as connected with that subject, 
and to request that you will lay the same before his Excellency the Vice-Pre¬ 
sident in Council. 


Extract of a letter addressed, by order of the Court, to the Judge of Zillah 
Nuddea, on the 16th August 1810. * 


Copy 
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Copy of a letter from the Judge of Zillah Goruckpore, dated the 18th Extract Proceed- 
June 1810. Bowd of 

RcvcnuCi 

Copy of a letter addressed, by order of the Court, to the Judge of Zillah v 7 Ju nc 1811 • 
Goruckpore, on the Sd July 1810. 

Copy of a letter from the Acting Judge of Goruckpore, dated 30th No¬ 
vember 1810. 


Copy of a letter addressed, by order of the Court, to the Acting Judge of 
Zillah Gorutfkpore, on the 27 th December 1810. 

Copy of a letter from the Judge of Zillah Dinagepore, dated 29th March 
1811. 

I am, &c. &jc. 

Fort William, (Signed) J. T. SHAKESPEAR, 

25th April 1311. Register. 


Extract of a Letter addressed tj the Judge qf Zillah Nuddea hy the Register of 
the Sutlder Dewanny Adawlut, under date the l6th August 1810. 

The Court observe, that Section 5, Regulation IV, 1794, declares the Letter to Judge 
right of a Zemindar, Talookdar, or fanner of land, who may have publicly of Zillah Nuddea, 
tendered pottahs to his Ryots, in conformity with that section, “ entitled " to v 18 Au 6 u#t 1810 *^ 
reeover the rents due to them from such Ryots, either by the process of dis¬ 
traint laid down in Regulation XVII, 1793, or by suit in the Dewanny Adaw¬ 
lut. From this declaration, considered with Section Gl, Regulation VIII, 

1793, it might be inferred, that the right of recovering arrears of rent by dis¬ 
traint was meant to be restricted to arrears due on engagements executed in 
conformity with the provisions of Regulation VIII, 1793, or pottahs tendered 
in pursuance of Section 5, Regulation IV, 1794 : but this question being of 
considerable importance, and the Court not having before .them the plea which 
might he urged for a different practice, under established usage, or particular 
local circumstances, they decline offering any opinion upon it, until it shall 
come before them judicially. 

However desirable it may be that the sale of distrained property should be 
suspended in certain cases, when the arrears claimed may not appear due, the 
Court are of opinion, that such authority is not vested in the Commissioners by 
the Regulations in force, which allow distrainers to cause the sales at their 
own risk for all arrears demanded by them, subject to the penalty declared in 
Section 6, Regulation XVII, 1793, if it shall afterwards appear, upon trial in 
the civil court, that the arrear claimed was not due. 

(A true extract.) 

(Signed) J. T. SIIAKESPEAR, 

Register. 


To J, T. Shakespear, Esq. Register to the Court of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, 

Fort William. 

Sir: 

I have the honour to submit a statement, exhibiting the fees received by 
the native Commissioners in this district, for the year 1809, and beg to call 
the attention of the Court to the very inadequate amount of the receipts, and 
to the prejudicial effects of retaining such establishments. 


Letter to Register 
of Sudder Ue- 
wanny Adawlut, 
18 June 1810. 


The low and petty intrigues carried on at these courts may be more readily 
conceived than described. It may, however, be necessary to bring to the 
notice of the Court the mode in which the district is plundered through their 
means. 


To each of these Commissioners there are attached a set of pettifogging 
Vakeels (to none less than four, and to others as far as ten), who are obliged 
to have recourse to ail sorts of dirty actions to maintain themselves, and who 
in fact live on the public. 

S I 


It 
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It has'been the practice in the district, either from ignorance of the power 
they possess, or from apprehension of incurring the penalty of transgressing, or 
of meeting with opposition, for the Zemindars to apply to the Commissioner 
to distrain the property of their Ryots, and not, as empowered by the Regula¬ 
tions, to distrain themselves, and then apply to the Commissioner .to sell the 
property; and in order that this application may be done in form, a Vakeel 
steps forward, who exacts a fee, equal to one-fourth of the established fees on 
regular suits, for making the application. This being received, it becomes ne¬ 
cessary to depute an Aumeen to distrain the property, and no person is con¬ 
sidered more proper for the purpose, or less likely to infringe the Regulation, 
than a Vakeel; and the man who made the application is fixed upon and-re¬ 
ceives for his trouble five per cent., to which sum the expenses of distraint 
were limited by an order of the late Acting Judge. The property being then 
sold, the Commissioner receives his one ana in the rupee, as a compensation for 
his trouble. The Ryot remonstrates against the justice of the demand, and the 
enormous expense of upwards of twelve per cent, to the Commissioner, who 
sagaciously suggests that he has acted agreeably to the Regulations in selling 
the property, but that there is a section by which the Ryot can get redress, by 
prosecuting for an illegal distraint. Under such authority, the Ryot, assisted 
by another Vakeel, who has probably been watching all the time for a retainer, 
commences an action against the Zemindar, and if there is no bribery in the 
case, generally gains his suit, right or wrong; for this plain reason, that if the 
Commissioner did not pass a decree in favour, of the plaintiff, in most cases, 
few would come to his court for justice, and he would consequently get ho 
fees. 

The above is a simple case between the Zemindar and Ryot; and it is ob¬ 
vious that the intention of the XXVlllth Regulation of 1803 is defeated, and 
that instead of affording the Zemindars a ready mode of realizing their rents, it 
involves them in numberless petty law-suits. 

A common plea set up by the Ryof in a prosecution for illegal distraint be¬ 
fore the Commissioner is, that the land belongs to another village, and that he 
lias paid his rent to the Zemindar of that village. The consequence is, that 
the Zemindar who distrained in the first instance, on being cast in the suit, is 
under the necessity of appealing, even though the decree against him may be 
for a sum not worth giving himself further trouble about; for if he does not, 
his land in fact becomes decreed the property of another. 

In this district, the greater part of which has been waste for many years, 
there is, of course, great disputes respecting the boundaries of the different es¬ 
tates, and the various modes adopted for obtaining possession are deserving of 
notice. The disputed land, hitherto waste, being brought into cultivation, 
one Zemindar commences against the Ryots, by an application to the Commis¬ 
sioner to distrain. This frequently involves an affray, in the first instance; and 
at all events, a number of petty prosecutions before the Commissioners, with 
appeals, &c. The other Zemindar has also recourse to the same Commissioner, 
and commences a suit against the Ryots for the rent of the land. 

The revenues of that year being settled, some how or other, without the real 
matter at issue being finally adjusted (namely, to whom the land belongs), the 
next business to be maneuvered by the respective claimant is, who shall culti¬ 
vate the next year. One party ploughs, the other sows; the first party sows 
over again, and the other ploughs and sows again; and both parties, probably, 
on the strength of the Commissioner's decrees. While this is going on, an affray 
sometimes happens; but that is more frequently postponed till the harvest 
time. Each party then tries to outwit the other; but as that is not easily done, 
they come to blows, and each carries off what he can, and that frequently in 
presence of the police peons. All parties are then brought into the foujdarry 
court, and committed or punished by the Magistrate, according to the extent 
of the affray. But notwithstanding the most patient investigation, it seldom 
happens that it can be made out clearly who was the aggressor; and both par¬ 
ties being in the wrong to a certain degree, both receive equal punishment. 

The next mode adopted is, for one party to prosecute under the XXXIId 
Regulation for forcible dispossession; and from the previous disputes and con¬ 
tradictory 
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dictory decrees of the Commissioners, a case cannot generally be made out. Latterto Register 
These prosecutions take up more time than regular suits, and are most cautiously of Sudd “ 1J , e ' 
worded; for in no instance that I have seen, does the plaintiff state himself that iTj^elsTo*’ 
he has been dispossessed, but simply that the other party had assembled a large 
body of armed men, and carried off part of the crops by force, with intent to dis- 
possess. The object of this cautious wording is, that in case of the suit being 
dismissed, the party still retains his claim to being actually in possession. 

All the above modes failing, one party commences a regular suit, when the 
various orders and decrees are brought before the court at one view, and pre¬ 
sent a scene of confusion and contradiction not easily described. 

To strike at once at the root of the evil, I beg to recommend, that the Com¬ 
missioners to the Munsiff be withdrawn, and that the Cauzees of the respective 
pergunnahs receive commissions for the sale of distrained property, and be 
strictly restricted to the sale of such property as may be due from Ryots that 
have entered into engagements; and that without the production of the 
kabooleat signed by the Ryots, and the wasil baukee signed by the Putwarry of 
the village, they do by no means sell any distrained property. 

The number of causes decided by the native Commissioners are few in num¬ 
ber; and were those only taken into the account that are strictly cognizable in 
their courts, and do not originate in the decrees and orders of the Commis¬ 
sioners themselves, the number might be reduced probably to a fourth. With 
the view, however, of preventing any inconvenience being felt by the public, 

I beg to suggest, that on the present Munsiffs being done away, that the Court, 
under the 5th Section* of Regulation XV of 1805, might authorize the appoint¬ 
ment of another Aumeen to reside at Azimgurh, and decide all causes that may 
be referred to him for decision. 

I am, &c. 

Gor ickpore, (Signed) C. DUMBLETON, 

18th June 1810. Judge. 


Sir: 


To C. Dumbleton, Esq. Judge of Zillah Goruckpore. 


I am directed by the Court of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut to acknowledge Letter to Judge of 
the receipt of a letter from you, dated the ISth ultimo, and its enclosure. ^sjuiy isio 

The Court have it in contemplation to propose the enaction of some new 
rules, for the better regulation of the duties and powers attached to the offices 
of Munsiff and Commissioner of Distraint, when the several points noticed in 
your letter will meet with due consideration ; in the mean time, 1 am directed 
to desire that you will take the necessary precautions, by promulgating the 
rules in force, to prevent the illegal demand of unauthorized fees. I am also 
directed to refer you to clause the third. Section 16, Regulation XLIX, 1809, 
from which you will perceive that a discretion is vested with you to limit the 
number of Vakeels employed at a Commissioner’s cutcherry, as may appear to 
you expedient or proper. 

I am, &c. 


Fort William, 
3d July 1810. 


(Signed) 


J. SHAKESPEAR, 
Register. 


To J. T. Shakespear, Esq. Register to the Court of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, 

Fort William. 

Sir: 

In submitting the accompanying papers to the Court of Sudder Dewanny Letter to Register 
Adawlut, it may be necessary, in explanation, to observe that it has been the f 
practice for the Zemindars in the district, instead of distraining the property ol ^ November i8io* 
their defaulting tenants themselves, to apply to the Commissioners for the sale . 
of distrained property, to depute a person, in the first instance, to make the at¬ 
tachment, although the Zemindars nave been made acquainted with their right 
of distraining property themselves, without applying to the Commissioners. 

The refractory spirit of the Ryots, aqd their own poverty and want of authority. 
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-ettcr to Register induce tlicffl, almost invariably, to adopt the mode mentioned above; and as 
wanny Adawlut, t * ,e presence of an officer of Government, on such occasions, tends greatly to 
10 November is 10 ! preserve regularity and prevent resistance on the part of the defaulters and 
—-their relations, often constituting almost the entire population of the village, it 
has been encouraged and authorised by several perwamiahs from Mr. Ah- 
muty, and from different gentlemen who have officiated as judges. 

It was, however, found that numerous affrays took place, in consequence of 
the Zemindars of different villages, with their relations and followers, going in 
large bodies to distrain each other’s property for the rent of disputed lahd ; and 
it was thought necessary to issue an order to the Commissioners, not to distrain- 
projKu ty J'or arrears of rent, unless the Zemindar could produce a cabooleat 
from the defaulter. The Court will perceive, fiom the accompanying papers* 
that this order has proved injurious to the Zemindars, who are exposed to have 
their estates sold for arrears of revenue, at the same time that they are re¬ 
stricted from distraining for the rents of undisputed lands, unless the Ryots 
choose to subject themselves to it by giving caboolcats, which they frequently 
refuse to do. 

Being, however, aware that its unqualified revocation will give rise to nu¬ 
merous affrays, I have deferred rescinding it for a month, in hopes of being 
favoured, before the expiration of that time, with the orders of the Court on 
the subject, and under an impression that it may be thought expedient to 
impose some restrictions on distraining property fop the rent of land in dis¬ 
pute. Adverting to the circumstances mentioned in the beginning of this 
letter, it would not be difficult to carry any restrictive order into effect in 
this district, in which the boundaries of estates are in general very imperfectly 
ascertained. 

'flic distraint, in such cases, being considered as an attempt, on the part of 
the opposite party, to establish the point of their being in possession of the 
land, in which the greater part of the inhabitants of the village are often more 
or less interested, they are not to be restrained from taking part with the 
supposed defaulter, and proceeding to acts of the utmost violence. 

I am, &c. 

Goruckpore, (Signed) D. SCOTT, 

30th November 1S10. Acting Judge, 


To D. Scott, Esq. Acting Judge of the Zillali of Goruckpore. 

Sir: 

ettcr to Acting I am directed by the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut to acknowledge the rc- 
Judge of Go- ceipt of your letter of the 30th ultimo, with its enclosures, and to communicate 
7 December 1810 *° J ou following instructions in reply. 

2 . The Court are of opinion, that proprietors of lands and others entitled to 

distrain, being authorised to attach the property of defaulters by their agents, 
there is no objection to their employing the Commissioners for the sale of dis¬ 
trained property, and officers for that purpose; and under the circumstances 
stated by you, entirely approve of the encouragement which has been given to 
the practice in your district. " 

3. The Court are further of opinion, that persons entitled to distrain are not 
bound by the Regulations to produce the cabooleats of defaulters to the Com¬ 
missioners for the sale of distrained property, on requiring them to proceed to 
a sale. 

4. But the Court remark, at the same time, that the provisions for distraint 
suppose that the distrainer is in actual possession of the lands, on account of 
which the distraint is made; and consequently, when the fact of the possession 
of lands is disputed, it is the duty of the Commissioners for the sale of distrained 
property to refuse proceeding to a sale, and to refer the claimants to the De¬ 
wanny Adawlut, where they may cither lodge a regular action against any 
persons disputing their title, or bring a summary suit against the alleged 
defaulters. 


5. That 
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-ft to Renter induce them, almost invariably, to adopt the mode mentioned above ; and as 
wwwAdBwtot, the presence of an officer of Government, on such occasions, tends greatly to 
a November i8io’. preserve regularity and prevent resistance on the part of the defaulters and 

=—«-their relations, often constituting almost the entire population of the village, it 

has been encouraged and authorised by several perwannahs from Mr. Ah- 
muty, and from different gentlemen who have officiated as judges. 

It was, however, found that numerous affrays took place, in consequence of 
the Zemindars of different villages, with their relations and followers, going in 
large bodies to distrain each other’s property for the rent of disputed lahd ; and 
it was thought necessary to issue an order to the Commissioners, not to distrain 
property for arrears of rent, unless the Zemindar could produce a cabooleat 
from the defaulter. The Court will perceive, from the accompanying papers* 
that this order has proved injurious to the Zemindars, who are exposed to have 
their estates sold for arrears of revenue, at the same time that they are re¬ 
stricted from distraining for the rents of undisputed lands, unless the Ryots 
choose to subject themselves to it by giving cabooleats, which they frequently 
refuse to do. 

Being, however, aware that its unqualified revocation will give rise to nu¬ 
merous affrays, I have deferred rescinding it for a month, in hopes of being 
favoured, before the expiration of that time, with the orders of the Court on 
the subject, and under an impression that it may be thought expedient to 
impose some restrictions on distraining property fop the rent of land in dis- 

I mte. Adverting to the circumstances mentioned in the beginning of this ' 
etter, it would not be difficult to carry any restrictive order into effect in 
this district, in which the boundaries of estates are in general very imperfectly 
ascertained. 

The distraint, in such cases, being considered as an attempt, on the part of 
the opposite party, to establish the point of their being in possession of the 
land, in which the greater part of the inhabitants of the village are often more 
or less interested, they are not to be restrained from taking part with tho 
supposed defaulter, and proceeding to acts of the utmost violence. 

I am, &c. 

Goruckporc, (Signed) D. SCOTT, 

doth November 1810. Acting Judge. 


To D. Scott, Esq. Acting Judge of the Zillah of Goruckpore. 

Sir: 

etter to Acting I am directed by the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut to acknowledge the re- 
Judge of Go- ceipt of your letter of the 30th ultimo, with its enclosures, and to communicate 
7 ^December 1810 to J 0L1 t ^ ie following instructions in reply. 

2. The Court are of opinion, that proprietors of lands and others entitled to 
distrain, being authorised to attach the property of defaulters by their agents, 
there is no objection to their employing the Commissioners for the sale of dis¬ 
trained property, and officers for that purpose; and under the circumstances 
stated by you, entirely approve of the encouragement which has been given to 
the practice in your district. 

3. The Court are further of opinion, that persons entitled to distrain are not 
bound by the Regulations to produce the cabooleats of defaulters to the Com¬ 
missioners for the sale of distrained property, on requiring them to proceed to 
a sale. 

4. But the Court remark, at the same time, that the provisions for distraint 
suppose that the distrainer is in actual possession of the lands, on account of 
wnich the distraint is made; and consequently, when the fact of the possession 
of lands is disputed, it is the duty of the Commissioners for the sale of distrained 
property to refuse proceeding to a sale, and to refer the claimants to the De- ' 
wanny Adawlut, where ihev may either lodge a regular action against any 
persons disputing their title, or bring a summary suit against the alleged 
defaulters. 


5. That 
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^ iat ^^uld, as is most probable, the latter course be pursued, the Jmfoe Letter t» 
will summarily investigate the fact of the claimant’s possession civinir n £ v -'Acting Judge* 
persons who may set up adverse claims to the land anil allege their possession ,,i Jo ™ ck P° r f’ 
of the same, an opportunity of being heard. That according as the claimant’s 
possession shall be established or disproved, the Judge will dismiss his claim or 
adjudge him entitled to recover the arrear, and of consequence to lew the 
rent of the contested land, and to distrain, until the summary decision be 
superseded by a regular judgment. That the possession being thus provision¬ 
ally determined, no embarrassment can be afterwards experienced. 

0. By following the course above explained, the Court are of opinion that 
no inconvenience will be experienced from recalling the proclamation men¬ 
tioned in the second paragraph of your address, and they desire that you will 
recal it uccoulingly. Vow will, at the same time, issue perwunuahs to the Com¬ 
missioners for the sale of distrained property, in conformity to these instruc¬ 
tions, and will diicct the Darogahs ol police to rciuse their aid to the attach¬ 
ment of property on account of arrears of disputed lands. 

I am, &c. 

Fort William, (Signed) J. SIIAKESPEAR, 

the t 27 th December 1810. Register. 


• To J. T. Colebrooke, J. If. Ilarington, J. Fombclle, and J. Stuart, Esqs. 

Judges of the Court of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, Fort William. 

Gentlemen: 

1 take the liberty to make the representation to your Court, that, the Letter from tin* 
people of this district do not seem to have acted on the general rules of the .Judge of Di- 
Vlltli Regulation of 1790, for the attachment of property for arrears of rent, ,*] u E7 >0 ? t ’’ 
till very lately j but that they seem now to compensate their previous tardiness iirc 1 
by an unknown vigour in its enforcement, oppressive to many from the demand 
being unjust, and if not on that account to all, at the best relentless and obdu¬ 
rate to the remainder. It is not, of course, the province of a court of justice 
to interfere in the latter case j and in the former, their duly under the laws 
seems to have lor its object to afford redress in damages after the act. 

2 . But it happens that the attaching party have the aid of the police, aud 
that the party, if it resists and a scuffle ensues, pleads in vain the injustice of 
the demand. 

3. As a general provision, I do not mean to think it avoidable, but as liable 
to the utmost abuse. 1 think the facilities afforded for its execution should 
not be unlimited. 

4 . When a distraint happens without resistance, or when a punishment for 
resistance is merely the prelude to a more vigorous restraint, the object of it 
in this district, where the wretchedness of the lower classes is excessive, is 
precluded, even in alargcr proportion than one in a thousand, from the means 
of redress: so that a causeless distraint is generally a greater hardship than 
what is called an open robbery, as in the one instance, opposition is criminal, 
and in the other meritorious; and in the latter, the chance ol redress is com¬ 
parably more encouraging, and even its evil, speaking generally, far less ex¬ 
tensive than in the former. 

ctm The general nature of this evil has also been aggravated, by the circum¬ 
stance of the very lowest zemindarry officers acting as attaching agents, while 
the Zemindar, in’some cases, is himself attending to give the appearance of all 
its rigour to the attachment of his agent, but keeping himself in the back 
ground, equally to avoid responsibility and to obviate the hopeless ease ol any 
appeal to his moderation. 

• 6. There is still one further aggravating case. I have, on an average, about 

five hundred prisoners in the jail here j but I have no doubt the daily prison¬ 
ers in the district would amount to five thousand prisoners, of which I would 
attribute one thousand to the illegal duress of Mohojuns lor debt, five Imn- 

3 K dred 
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Letter from the 
Judge of Di- 
iiageporc, 

29 March 1811. 


Mr. Dowdoswell. 


dred to tlie usurped restraint upon people on suspicion of criminal offences, 
and the remaining three thousand prisoners I would attribute to the illegal 
duress of sundry kinds by the zetnindaree Amla upon the bodies of their 
Ryots, in order to compel some kind of engagement from them which may.be 
hoped to give a shadow of justice to their future distraints. 

7. It may be observed, that this duress is not less irrcdressable than the dis¬ 
traint ; for what with citations, proclamations, or the mere tool attending and 
the principal offender going away to see his affairs in another quarter (no co¬ 
ercive process issuing, or if issued not executed), the man obliged to sacrifice 
his pursuit of justice in search of his diurnal sustenance. 

8. Having thus given a general, but very faint idea, of the extreme misery 
and extreme oppressions of the tenantry at large of this district, 1 bog leave to 
solicit the Court’s construction of the Regulations, whether the authority to 
delegate agents to attach under the Vllth Regulation of 17W), is to be ge¬ 
neral or particular, and verbal or written, and w hether restraint should not be 
film ted to cases where, from the written engagements of the parties, the de- 
mandablc jumma of the year be indisputable, and the only possible doubt can 
be whether the payments in the year have fulfilled or fallen short, of those 
engagements. 

9. I do hope that the just construction of the Regulations will he found to 
require a special and written order, that attachments en masse of the property 
of the people by Putwarries and Munduls may be abolished, and that the 
general principle which makes every offence of easy execution the more punish¬ 
able as the more prejudicial to the people, may be found, or if necessary be 
made to apply, by a new' law, to a grievance wdiich, as practised lately in this 
neighbourhood, menaces to disturb seriously the tranquillity of the country, 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

Zillali Dinagepore, (Signed) W. LEYCESTER, 

2‘Jtb March 1811. Judge and Magistrate. 


Previously to the receipt of the above-mentioned papers, I had fully intended 
to suggest an inquiry respecting the operation of the rules at present established 
for the recovery of claims to rent, on the part of proprietors, farmers, and 
managers of lands, and of their local agents, from their tenants and Ryots. 
The proposed inquiry was of course founded on the apprehensions which have 
long been rooted in niy mind, that great claims are made, and oppressions are 
committed by the Zemindars and others, under the powers at present exer¬ 
cised by them, with respect to the distress and sale of property for the recovery 
of claims of the nature above stated. Those apprehensions cannot but receive 
confirmation from the circumstances stated in the foregoing papers. 

1 am sensible of the importance of the question generally, and that in pro¬ 
tecting the Ryots and others from oppression, we must be extremely careful 
not to preclude the Zemindars, farmers, and managers of estates, from the 
means requisite to enable them to collect their rents. The natural consequences 
of such injudicious restrictions would be, the accumulation of heavy arrears to 
Government, and all the serious ill effects heretofore experienced from the 
constant sales of* lands. 

The circumspection, however, necessary to be observed on the occasion, 
need not, and ought not to preclude discussion and inquiry. If my apprehen¬ 
sions shall appear to be well founded, no doubt can remain of the propriety of 
modifying the existing rules respecting distress. On the other hand, if those 
apprehensions which are, I know, entertained by many other persons as well 
as myself, shall appear to be imaginary, the satisfaction of knowing that they 
are so will not be very dearly purchased, by the trouble incident to the pro¬ 
posed investigation. 

It may be inferred from the foregoing observations, that however urgent an 
inquiry into the abuses above noticed may appear to me, I am by no means pre¬ 
pared 
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pared to suggest any rules for the practical adoption of the Board in the pre-. Mr. Dowde*well. 
sent stage of the business. 1 v_ -- ^ 

Should the result, however, of the proposed inquiry be such as I am led to 
apprehend, two provisions occur to my mind, which I think might, in that case 
be adoptqi with public benefit. * 

1st. That no proprietor, farmer, or manager of land, or the local agent of 
such person, be authorized to distrain the property of his tenant or Ryot, un¬ 
less he can produce a cabooleat from such tenant or Ryot, shewing the rent 
which the former is intitled to receive; and 

2nly. That all property attached with a view to the sale of it be released, on 
the owner giving security, either in the court of the Judge or Register, for the 
payment of the balance, if it be undisputed, and for such sum as may be even¬ 
tually adjudged against him, if the claim to the balance be contested between 
the parties. The case to be tried as a summary suit, under Clause 4, Section 
15, Regulation VIII, 1799- 

I am perfectly aware, that the production of the cabooleat would not furnish 
any proof of the payment or otherwise of' a contested claim to rent, when the 
question in agitation was only the amount of that claim ; but it would effectually 
prevent the Zemindar, farmer, or manager of an estate or pergunnah from ex¬ 
acting rent from persons who were not his Ryots. It would necessarily tend 
to promote tin* general delivery of cabooleats from the Rvots to the Zemindars 
and others, and bv a claim of niece-^sary consequence of pottahs from 1 ho latter 
to the former. Were this ohjeel once accomplished, we should probably hear 
of few disput es or contested claims regauling rent. 

The I itter proposition is nothing more than a suggestion in Sections 0 and 
10, Regulation XVII, 1793; with this difference, that the suits which may be 
instituted under it. be decided on a summary investigation, instead of a regular 
suit. It proceeds much on the principle of the English law of replevin. In 
adopting it, therefore, we have the best authority and surest guide in matters of 
a judicial nature, in all cases in which a natural operation of the wise and bene¬ 
ficent principles of the English law is not opposed by the peculiar institutions 
and usages of the natives. It is to be apprehended, that in abandoning the 
guide, or in other words, in repealing the salutary provisions contained in Sec¬ 
tions 9 and 10, Regulation XVII, 1793, as was done in the year 1795, we have 
opened a source (as already noticed) of great abuse and oppression. 

In effect, it appears to me at variance with every principle, to vest in the 
Zemindar the power of selling his tenant’s property for the recovery of an al¬ 
leged balance, at the very moment that the parties arc disputing whether the 
claim be well founded or otherwise. 

I am aware, indeed, that with the rules as they at present stand, the Ryot, if 
he deem himself aggrieved by the distress ami sale of bis property, may seek re¬ 
dress in the Adawlut. But a suit at law must, at best, be deemed a very im¬ 
perfect means to a man thus reduced to a state of beggary, of obtaining any 
adequate reparation for the injury which he may have sustained. 

It may be advisable, that the purport of the foregoing remarks and sugges¬ 
tions should be communicated to the Collectors subject to our authority. ^ It is, 
at the same lime, essential that it should be clearly understood by the Collec¬ 
tors, tha,t the object, of communicating them is only to require their unreserved 
opinions on the expediency of adopting them, supposing, as already noticed, 
that the abuses committed, under cover of the existing rules respecting the dis¬ 
tress and sale of property, arc such as to require a legislative remedy, lhe 
Collectors will, of course, offer such other suggestions themselves as they may 
deem necessary. 

In the foregoing remarks, 1 have only spoken of the conduct of the Zemin¬ 
dars and others on the one side, and ol the oppression supposed to be expe¬ 
rienced by the Ryots on the other. In order, however, to render the proposed 
investigation complete, it is essential that the Collectors should report then 

sentiments on theconduct of the Cauzies, native Commissioners, and other p e| - 

' sous 
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Mr. Do-.vdeswell. 


Letter to Collec¬ 
tors of tlic Lower 
l’rovinces. 


sons invested under the Regulations with the power of selling distrained pro¬ 
perty for the discharge of claims to arrears of rent. I strongly suspect, not 
only that the Zemindars and others make illicit and excessive demands of that 
nature, but that the officers above-noticed are the ready instruments of en- 
iorcing such exart ions in a very illegal and oppressive manner. 

• 

I would also recommend, that the Collectors be further required to report 
their sentiments on the conduct of the native Commissioners in the decision of 
revenue suits, in which I also apprehend that great abuse and malversation are 
committed. Jn restricting the discussion to revenue suits, it is not .that I think 
that, an inquiry into their conduct, with respect to other suits, would by any 
means be superfluous, but because the proper duty of this Board is obviously 
confined to cases of that description. 

I am perfectly sensible that any present propositions are liable to encounter 
considerable opposition from some of the Revenue Authorities, and that the 
argument, which will most generally he opposed to them is the unexampled 
punctuality now established in the collection of the land revenue, and the con¬ 
sequent danger which is to he apprehended from any alteration of the existing 
rules. The attainment of that punctuality is certainly a great and important 
object: it evidently is not, however, the only object. Until wc can combine 
with it the security of the peasantry from illicit and burlhensome exactions; 
until we can remove the apprehensions which 1 know are entertained, that the 
Ryots are not unfrcqucntly driven, by the oppressions of the Zemindars and 
farmers and their local agents, to the commission of the worst of crimes, 
dacoity, the purpose of our revenue laws must be deemed to have been very 
imperfectly accomplished. 

(Signed) G. DOWDESWELL. 


Ordered, that the several Collectors of the Lower Provinces be written to as 

follows. 

(Circular.) 

Sir : 

llis Excellency the Vice-President in Council has been pleased to direct the 
Board of Revenue to report their sentiments regarding the operation of the 
existing rules for the distress and sale of property on account of arrears of 
rent. That reference appears to be founded on the apprehensions entertained 
by Government, that considerable abuses and oppressions are committed by 
the Zemindars and others, under the powers at present vested in them with 
respect to that point. 

2. The Board conceive that substantial grounds exist for those apprehensions: 
but previous to furnishing the required report, they have deemed it advisable 
to desire your sentiments on the subject generally, and likewise on the expe¬ 
diency of adopting such suggestions as the Board arc at present prepared to 
offer, with the view of obviating the evil in question. 

But however desirable it is that the abuses above noticed, if they really exist, 
should be in future prevented, you will no doubt be sensible, that in protecting 
the Ryots and others from oppression, the greatest care should be taken not to 
preclude the Zemindars, farmers, and managers of estates, from the means re¬ 
quisite to enable them to collect their rents. The natural consequences of such 
injudicious restrictions would be, the accumulation of heavy arrears to Govern¬ 
ment, and all the serious ill effects heretofore experienced from the constant 
sale of lands. 

With a view to the attainment of the proposed object, two suggestions occur 
to the Board. 

First. That no proprietor, farmer, or manager of land, or the local agent of 
such person, be authorized to distrain the property of his tenant or Ryot, un¬ 
less he can produce a cabooleat from such tenant or Ryot, shewing the rent 
which the liirmcr is entitled to receive. 

Secondly. 
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Secondly. That all property attached, with a view to the sale of it, be re- Lc« iCr Caller* 
leased, on the owner giving security, either in the court of Judge or Register,’ t0 ™ ,? f * c Lower 

for the payment of the balances, if it unrTieniitori • on A .....I. --- Provinces, 

7 June IK 11. 


' -- —..., wuiri in kuc couii vi juugc or uegister, 

for the payment of the balances, if it be undisputed ; and for such sum as mav 
be eventually adjudged against him, if the claim to the balance be contested 
between the parties. The case to be tried as a summary suit, under Clause 4, 
Section 15, Regulation VII, 171)9. 


The Board are perfectly aware, that the production of the cabooleat would 
not furnish any proof of the payment, or otherwise, of a contested claim to 
rent, when the question in agitation was only the amount of that claim ; but it 
would effectually prevent the Zemindar, farmer, or manager of an estate or 
pergunnah, from exacting rent from persons who were not his Ryots. It 
would also tend to promote the general delivery of cabooleats from the Ilyots 
to the Zemindars and others, and by a necessary consequence, of potlahs from 
the latter to the former. 


The second proposition is nothing more than a suggestion for reviving the 
rules contained in Sections 9 and 10, Regulation XVII, 1793 ; with this mo¬ 
dification, that the suits which may be instituted under it be decided on a sum¬ 
mary investigation, instead of a regufar suit. 

In communicating to you the foregoing suggestions, you will clearly under¬ 
stand that the object is to desire your unreserved sentiments on the expediency 
of adopting them, supposing that the abuses committed under cover of the ex¬ 
isting rules, respecting the distress and sale of property, are such as to require 
a legislative remedy. You will, of course, offer any other suggestion yourself 
which you will propose to be adopted. 

In the foregoing remarks, the Board have only adverted to the conduct of 
the Zemindars and landholders, on the one side, and to the oppression sup¬ 
posed to be experienced by the Ryots, on the other. In order, however, to 
enable them to form a comprehensive opinion on the subject, they desire that 
you will submit to them your sentiments on the conduct of the Cauzics, native 
Commissioners, and other persons invested, under the Regulations, with the 
power of selling distrained property for the discharge of claims to arrears of 
rent, as the Board are led to suspect, not only that the Zemindars and others 
make illicit and excessive demands of that nature, but that the officers above- 
noticed are the ready instruments of enforcing such exactions in a very illegal 
and oppressive manner. 

You arc likewise desired to communicate your sentiments on the conduct of 
the native commissioners in the decision of revenue suits, in which the Board 
also apprehend that great abuse and malversation are committed. 

In conclusion, I’am directed to acquaint you that the Board expect that your 
reply to the present reference will not be founded on the information obtain¬ 
able from a few opulent individuals, but from local and personal communica¬ 
tion with the class of people, the peasantry, for whose benefit the present in¬ 
quiry has been undertaken. 

I am. Sec. 

7th June 1S11. (Signed) G. DOWDESWELL, 

C. BULLER. 


AT a MEETING (f the BOARD of REVENUE, 
the 315/ December, 1811. 

PRESENT, 

R. Rockc, Esq. Acting President, 

C. Buller, Esq. Member. 

The President absent. 


Read the following letters from the Collectors of Bhangulpore, Burdwan, 
Chittagong, Dacca, Dinagepore, Jessore, Moorshedabad, Mymunsing, Nuddca, 
Sylhet, Acting Collector of Rajeshye, late Acting Collector and Collector of 
Rungpore (two letters). Acting Collector of Tipperah, Collector of the twenty- 
four Pergunnahs, Acting Collector of Bchar, Collector of Purnea, late Acting 
Collector and Collector of Sarun (two letters). Collectors of Shahabad, Midna- 
pore, Hidgelee, and Cuttack. 


3 L 


Proceedings of 
Bourd of Revenue, 
31 Dec. 1811. 


To 
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Letter from Col¬ 
lector of Blmu- 
gulporc, 

9 September 1811. 


, To G. Dowdeswell, Esq. Acting President, and Members of the Board 

of Revenue. 

Gentlemen: 

1. I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your Secretary’s circular letter of the 
7 th June last. 

I 

The punctuality with which the revenues of this district have been paid 
for the last six years is, I conceive, a very substantial reason for abstaining 
from any interference, on the part of the officers of Government, between the 
Zemindar and the Ryot, excepting in cases when it may be absolutely neces¬ 
sary. This opinion, I beg to observe, is applicable solely to this district. 

3. That oppressions have existed, and do exist, in the distraint and sale of 
property, 1 am well inclined to believe; nay, I apprehend that they extend 
even to personal cruelty. Much, if not the whole of the former might be pre¬ 
vented, by circumscribing the power vested in the native officers, of proceeding 
to the actual sale of property at the instigation, or more properly speaking, on 
the representation (for it is really nothing more) of the Zemindars; for the latter 
recourse must be had to the criminal court. 

4. I do not feel myself competent to give an opinion on the conduct of the 
native commissioners in the decision of revenue suits. It would be neces¬ 
sary to inspect their proceedings. I have never seen one cause of their deciding, 
but I think that all revenue suits belong properly to the jurisdiction of the 
Collector; and indeed it is, in some degree, directed by Regulation VII of 
1799 : but it seldom or ever occurs, that any of these causes are turned over by 
the court for investigation to the Collector. I have had none for these six 
years and a half that 1 have been Collector. There are many advantages likely 
to accrue to the individual, from the enactment of a Regulation excluding the 
trial of revenue suits from the courts, and transferring them to the Collectors; 
the least of which is not a more speedy determination of the point at issue, 
thereby allowing the Ryot to return to his field, instead of compelling him to 
dance attendance on the court for an indefinite period. The gentlemen in the 
judicial line have so many important subjects to engage their attention, that 
with every good intention the trial of petty revenue suits, of whatever denomi¬ 
nation, can scarcely be brought under their notice ; or if brought, probably not 
before the ruin of the Ryot is accomplished. The peasantry, with very few 
exceptions, are too poor to entertain an attorney at the court: the natural con¬ 
sequence is, that they must attend themselves, and that too, perhaps, at periods 
when they should be particularly engaged in the cultivation of thciF fields. 
Hence arise neglect, dishonesty, and many other evils on the part of their 
under Ryots, by which they are ultimately involved in ruin. Another source of 
oppression exists in the peremptory sale, by the officers in whom the power is 
vested, of the Ryot’s cattle. Buffaloes or bullocks, of the value of six, seven, 
or eight rupees, arc sold at the native cutcherry for a rupee or eight annas, 
when perhaps the unhappy man owes not more than three or four. No objec¬ 
tion occurs to me to the adoption of the measures suggested by the Board in the 
fourth paragraph ; and any other step which can accelerate the decision of re¬ 
venue suits is highly desirable : none more likely to effect it than the enact¬ 
ment of a Regulation on the grounds proposed in the sixth paragraph of your 
Board’s letter. The Judges, too, would be relieved from a great deal of work, 
by making over the trial of revenue suits to the Collectors, by whom I should 
suppose that the business might be satisfactorily done: at least, no physical 
reason exists why it should not, though probably a political one may. 

!>. I understand, generally, that the Zemindars are supposed to possess too 
much influence over the persons invested with the power of selling distrained 
property: but I cannot write on this subject from personal experience; for 
though I have, for some years back, annually taken a circuit of the district, no 
complaint has ever been brought before me. I will, however, mention two or 
three things known to exist. A Ryot is probably indebted to the Zemindar, 
ten, fifteen, or twenty rupees. The Zemindar attaches, of his own authority, 
property to the amount of one or two hundred rupees (this often occurs). He 
gives in a list of this property to the officer empowered to sell, be he Commis¬ 
sioner, Cauzee, or any other: this latter, without any previous inquiry into the 
real state of the case, sells off the whole at a price infinitely below the real 

value ; 
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value; atul though the surplus be refunded to the Ryot, still it is so little as to Letter (rum t 
render him utterly incapable of setting himself up again. Nay, I believe that* ,tclor uf r,h l "- 
this vexatious sale (to call it by no harsher name) is sometimes converted into « Kl r , S11 
a source of emolument to the distrainer and to the seller, as it enables them, by ^ ~ 

a fictitious purchase, to buy things for their own use, at a price far below the 
real value?: it may also serve as a vehicle for private resentment, on the part of 
a Zemindar, to a substantial Ryot, against whom he may entertain ill will. To 
this assumed position it may be objected, that our established courts of justice 
offer, redress. . I admit it: but with this reservation, that all law-suits involve 
considerable risk at the best, and certainly great delay and expense, which, in 
my opinion, arc equally destructive to the well being of the Ryots. 

6. Another, and a more grievous source of oppression, will be found in the fol¬ 
lowing statement. A landholder possesses an estate compact in all its parts 
save one : this one part involves a boundary dispute with a neighbouring land¬ 
holder. Each party obtains and retains possession the best way he can. Each 
party looking upon himself as the rightful proprietor, engages his Ryot, under 
assurances of protection, to cultivate this disputed land. When the time comes < 
for the collection of the rents, each party makes good his own demand upon 
the Ryots indiscrimately: lienee the Ryots have to pay double rent. This is 
what comes under the vulgar denomination of screwing the Ryots. The in¬ 
troduction of vulgar trite expressions in a public address Is' Hardly admissible f 
yet, in the present case, I hope to be excused for using it, as it really is a very 
impressive one. This induces me respectfully to suggest an amendment to 
your Board’s first suggestion,’ which is, that the prohibition to the farmer, 
manager, or local agent, to distrain the property of his tenant or Ryot, be ex¬ 
tended to those who have the power to sell such distrained property, without a 
previous investigation of the nature of the case, and this too under severe 
penalties. 

7. A third case is this. A substantial Ryot engages with a Zemindar or pro¬ 
prietor, sometimes verbally, sometimes on a vague indefinite engagement, to 
cultivate some land for a fixed sum. He has done so for a year, probably two : 
he then finds that the produce is inadequate to his trouble and expense, and 
discontinues. Notwithstanding his declining it, the Zemindar, at the time of 
collecting the rents, still conceives this man to be his Ryot, because he had 
once cultivated his land, and on his refusing to pay the demand, his property 
is immediately distrained, and sold by the native officer, as before-mentioned, 
without any previous inquiry. 

8. In fact, if the Commissioner’s power to sell property was restrained, 
almost all the oppressions of the Zemindars would be effectually done away. 

9. Having obtruded my sentiments thus freely on one side of the question, 

I conceive it but fair to take a view of the other side. 

10. It cannot be denied, that there are many Ryots of, so, obstinate a dispo¬ 
sition, and so ready to take every advantage of tne Zemindar, that unless he 
be possessed of some power over them, he will find the realization of his 
rents, and consequently the revenue of Government, a very difficult thing; 
and your Board have wisely observed, that in attempting to effect an ameliora¬ 
tion of the state of the peasantry, the landholders should not be precluded from 
the means requisite to enable them to collect their rents. The wisdom of 
Government will doubtlessly apply the proper remedy. 

11. i trust to the liberality of your Board to excuse any thing seemingly 
improper in this report: 1 do not intend it. 1 have given my sentiments in 
the spirit in which they were required, freely and unreservedly. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

Zillah Bhaugulpore, (Signed) F. HAMILTON, 

Collector’s Office, Collector. 

9th September 1811. - 


To George Dowdeswell, Esq. Acting President, and Members of the 

Board of Revenue. 

Gentlemen: , , . 

In reply to your circular orders of the 7th June last, I have the honour to 

state, in reply to the first paragraph of those orders, that I have no^mcans 


Letter from Col¬ 
lector of Burdwan, 
10th Sept. 1811. 
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Letter from Col¬ 
lector of Hurihwin, 
10th Sept lull. 


whatever of procuring any accurate information of the abuses practised by the- 
'Zemindars bud otheis, authorized to sell distrained property under the provi¬ 
sion of Regulation VII of 171W» as the investigation or adjustment of such 
suits do not come within the duties of-my office, and that I have still fewer 
means of judging of the conduct of" the native Commissioners oh the trial of 
revenue suits by them. At the same time, 1 have reason to believe that the 
Zemindars are guilty of great and heavy oppressions in their general transac¬ 
tions with the Ryots, and that the powers they possess of distraining the pro¬ 
perty of their tenants for alleged balances, is one of the principal sources 
of these oppressions. 

In reply to the fourth paragraph, I beg leave to observe, that as cabooleats 
are at present frequently extorted from the Ryots by a prolonged detention of 
their persons by the Zemindar, under the powers he possesses of compelling 
their attendance, by preventing their cultivating the ground or cutting their 
crops at the proper period, by unfair measurements, by threats of criminal 
prosecutions, and many other methods, which the power and influence of a 
Zemindar will almost invariably enable him to exercise, I should apprehend 
that the remedy suggested might render it an instrument of greater oppression 
than ever. I must also add, that these cabooleats are frequently extorted with¬ 
out any corresponding pottah being given to the llyot, and that, should the 
remedy suggested by your Board be adopted, 1 should apprehend it might 
give the Zemindars stronger motives and greater powers to extort unfair caboo¬ 
leats than before. 

The second remedy proposed by your Board would, I think, be attended with 
advantage; but to render the operation more efficient, I would recommend 
that the interval between the attachment and sale should be prolonged beyond 
the period now established, and that the Monsif or Cauzee should be autho¬ 
rized to judge of the responsibility of the security tendered. It is well known, 
that the Ryot will often deposit the sum demanded in order to defer the sale; 
and they would do it constantly, if they were allowed to prosecute the land¬ 
holders in a summary suit for excess. In all such cases of deposit, the amount 
and responsibility of the security tendered by the Ryots might also be con¬ 
stantly a subject of delay and abuse ; I would therefore recommend, that the 
Ryot be required to deposit the sum demanded in the ‘hands of the Monsif, 
who should send it to the Court -, that the property attached should be imme¬ 
diately released, and the tenant allowed a summary suit against his landholder 
to try the actual balance, and if it should be proved that an excess had been 
demanded by the Zemindar, the Ryot should receive, as now, double the 
excess from the landholder. 

In reply to the eighth paragraph, respecting the conduct of the Cauzee, 
native commissioners, and others, persons invested under the Regulations with 
the power of selling distrained property, no individual instance of misconduct 
has come to my knowledge. They certainly have the means of oppression and 
exaction in their power. They can make exorbitant charges for storing and 
cutting crops, for the expenses of sale ; they can practise frauds respecting the 
time, place, and mode of the sales; but these arc all guarded against and 
punishable by the Regulations. 

The Cauzees have, at present, no option to suspend the sale of distrained 
property when the Zemindar calls upon them to sell. They have no authority 
to make any inquiry: they have only to act; and they must sell property so 
distrained, although they know the case to be one of injustice and oppression. 

In conclusion, 1 beg leave to state that the delay that has attended answer¬ 
ing your orders has arisen from a desire to make myself acquainted with the 
subjects on which you required my report, and gaining information from those 
sources on which I could rely. 

I have the honour to be, Sec. 

Burdwan, (Signed) C. TROWER, 

Collector's Office, Collector.. 

10th September 1811. 

To 
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To George Dowdcswell, Esq. Acting President, &c. ami C. Ball or, Esq. 

Members of the Board of Revenue. 

Gentlemen : 

The Board having been pleased to eall for mv senlimcnls regarding the 
operation^of the existing rules for the distress and sale of property on account 
of arrears of revenue, under the powers vested in Zemindars and others, I 
have no hesitation in saying, that the apprehensions entertained by Govern, 
inent, as to the abuses and oppressions - committed under those powers, arc 
founded on substantial grounds, of which incontrovertible proofs daily occur 
in this district. There cannot, therefore, he a question, as to file expediency 
and justness of applying a legislative remedy to correct the evils in question, 
which bear so hard* upon the cultivator of the soil; and the two suggestions 
which the Board have in contemplation to submit to Government,* appear well 
calculated to produce so desirable an end, viz. 


Letter from Cul- 
* lector of Chitta- 

15 August 1S11. 


“ That no proprietor, farmer, or manager of land, or local agent of such 
* person, be authorized to distrain the property of his tenant, or Ryot, unless 
“ he can produce a cabooleat from such tenant or Ryot, shewing the rent 
“ which the former is entitled to receive.” 


2dly. “ That all property attached with a view to the sale of it be released, 
“ oil the owner’s giving security, either in the court of the Judge or Register, t 
“ for the payment of the balance if it be undisputed, or for such sum as may 
“ eventually be adjudged against him.” 

“ On the other hand, if the claim to the balance be contested between the 
“ parties, the case to he tried as a summary suit, under clause 4, section 1.0, 
“ of 1799;” whereby all the attendant evils of a more procrastinated process 
are avoided, especially in party suits. 


Revival of Sec- 
lions ‘J mid 10 of 
Regulation XVII. 

with this 
modification. 


In order to give full effect to the first suggestion, T conceive that the pot- 
tabs ami caboolcats, henceforth to be interchanged between the Zemindars 
and other independent landlwilders, or their Naibs, accredited Vakeels, Go- 
mastahs, or Moocktarear, on the spot, and his under-lciiant or Rvot, should 
be executed on the cheapest kind of stamped paper ,t to be regularly attested, 
in the presence of and in the open eutcherry of the principal police officer of (he 
pergunnah (independent of the Cauzee, native commissioner, and others 
vested with the power of distraining and selling for the discharge of arrears of 
rent), whose duty it should he to keep a numerical register of all pot tabs and 
caboolcats so executed, which he should also number,§ date, sign, and seal, 
(•.r-ojjicia, and as a further check, the parties themselves should sign the Da- 
rogah’s register in a separate column for that purpose. Such mofiissil per¬ 
gunnah register, eventually to take effect from any period Government may 
judge proper, would in all cases be easy of reference to the commissioners or 
distrainers, and all parties concerned, and in its operation would doubtless be 
of the most salutary effect, in preventing undue exactions by Zemindars, farm¬ 
ers, or managers of estates or perguuuahs, from persons who are not their 
Ryots; whilst it would, moreover, tend to ensure to proprietors, or their local 
agents, the fair realization of their dues from their under-tenants or Ryots, 
and by a uccessary consequence also tend to the security of the public revenue. 

3. Copies of such registers should he transmitted quarterly lor the zillah 
court, where it would become a very useful record of reference to the Judge, 
the Register, and Suddcr Aumecns; and after the completion of the first 
year, it would be sufficient to send an abstract of the mutations, with reference 
to the numbers on the original register. 

4. Further advantages to the Ryot would imperceptibly grow out of this 
rule, if legislated, without striking at the established privileges of proprietary 
right. It would check the unjust and oppressive practice resorted to on every 
frivolous occasion, of ousting an established under-tenant or ltyot, to make 

3 M room, 


* Mr. Secretary’s letter, 7th June, received in July 1811. 
t “ Or to the Commissioner on the spot," (proposed to be added). 

x The use of stamped paper would undoubtedly check the present fraudulent practice of fabri¬ 
cating and chunging cabooleals and pottahs. 

$ The number to bo written at length. Any attempt to forge the signature and seal of the 
Darogah to be held criminal, and punished accordingly. 
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Letter from Col¬ 
lector <>f Cluttfi- 
ll on R« 

15 August 1SJ1. 


room, either for a more favoured person, or the temptation and short-sighted 
policy of a little temporary advance in the rent from an interloper, unac¬ 
quainted with the best mode of turning the soil to account. It will, moreover, 
tend effectually to check the frequent and illicit practice of Zemindars grant¬ 
ing two pottahs for the same spot, of which possession is actually held, and the 
rent fairly paid ; and thus the evil consequences of affrays, which so frequently 
follow, in order to establish the right between the contending parties, will be 
obviated by an easy reference to the pergunnah mofussil register at the Daro- 
gah’s cutchern. The prior pottah and actual possession ought, at once, to 
establish the 'superior right; but it is not always so. The Zemindar having 
refused to receive the revenue from the old Ryot whom he wishes to dispossess, 
from whatever caus'd, whilst he takes it from the fresh man, the former is made 
to appear in arrear ; and when the case is brought before the commissioner, in 
his capacity of Muusifij he (the old Ryot) is in course ousted, and his pro¬ 
perty distrained,, as the first step to a collusive, forced, and excessive sale. 
This is an evil that calls loudly for a remedy, the landholder and commissioner 
being equally culpable. If, therefore, in any case the rent due is not received 
ftom the K\ot or bond'fide umlcr-rcnlcr, when tendered to the Zemindar, ac¬ 
cording to the specific terms of the pottah, and if on being tendered to the 
commissioner lie should, through the influence of the Zemindar, refuse to 
receive it in deposit,* the Ryot ought then to be allowed to pay it to the Sud- 
der Auineeu, who should be authorized to receive the same, whilst it should 
subject the commissioner to immediate suspension, and ultimate dismission from 
office, if in the opinion of the Judge he is convicted of such offence. In like 
manner, the Zemindar should be mulct in a tine to three times the amount 
unjustly sued for. 


.0. But in thus protecting the Ryot, his landholders should not he precluded 
from the inherent privilege of giving him due warning to quit, either at the 
expiration of any existing lease, according to the terms of the pottah, or at 
such specific period of the year as would be least detrimental to either party in 
settling their accounts, which of course would be" about the time of the pooneah. 
This latter rule is not meant to he stated as necessary to be enacted, but with 
the view of guarding the Zemindar against the hardship of his Ryot being 
fixed upon him for ever by any new edict, leaving no option if his rent be regu¬ 
larly paid; than win ch there cannot, I conceive, be a more unjust principle. 
It is no argument at alT to say, that the Zemindar’s sudder jumma is fixed, and 
that therefore the Ryot’s should be immutably so. On the contrary, such rule 
would obviously militate against the tenure upon which the Zemindar holds his 
estate on the faith of Government. 


(i. With respect to the second suggestion, and generally as to the miscon¬ 
duct of the native commissioners and persons invested with the power of sell¬ 
ing distrained property tor the discharge of claims to arrears of rent, the 
Board very justly suspect that Zemindars and others not only make illicit and 
excessive demands, as in the case adduced, but that the officers above-men¬ 
tioned are the ready instruments of enforcing such exactions in a very illegal 
and oppressive manner. The same observation is strictly applicable to those who 
are denominated commissioners of land-suits, who exercise a double jurisdiction 
in this zillah only, and who arc notoriously guilty of great abuse ami malversa¬ 
tion in conducting such trials and decisions ; especially in cases of inheritance 
ofi or succeesion to, landed property, where in a ratio of five cases out of ten, 
the property coming under his cognizance is, though not avowed, of greater 
intrinsic value than he has authority to decide on, and his douceur is calculated 
and paid accoidinpiy. 


. It is muloubieJly the wish of Government, and not less so of their 
officers, that men of property and of the most respectable characters should be 
selected for these offices;! but people of that description are little disposed to 
take them. r .'u:-- a field is left open to every needy adventurer t.o become a 
candidate for ti e situation, which having obtained, he sallies forth, not 
“ dressed in brief authority,” but in the triple capacity of referee, arbitrator, 
and Munsiff’, or judge ;1 in the last of which he acts from his own authority, 

without 


-■ Ii‘ the existing law provide s for cases of this nature, they are not incorporated in Regulation 
XL. of 1753, or licgalution XVIII. of 1757, for land and money commissioner. 

-f Keg atelier: XL of 1753. T Sixth clause of 5th section to ditto. 
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without any order emanating from the adawlut, or application thereto made by 
the plain lit!’; and he is, moreover, vested with the additional power of land- 
suit commissioner. Thus qualified, he thinks only how he shall make the 
most of an office, which affords no other emolument than a commission on 
the business done out of hand ; and however strictly he may be watched, he 
still has’tlie power of committing great abuses with impunity under the cloak 
of justice. 

8. In addition to the cases already adduced, one other, hearing a close ana¬ 
logy, yet. in fact different, will suffice to illustrate this position. For instance, 
when two Zemindars or other landholders have a dispute about a piece of land, 
both exact rent from the Ryots upon it; and although he or they may have 
paid the accustomed rent to the holder of the pottali, yet upon a complaint, 
being lodged against the Ryot in the commissioners court, the poor man’s 
effects are seized, through the undue influence of one of the disputing parties, 
and he must either pay his rent a second time or submit to their being sold. 
Nay, it is no uncommon case that the revenue again tendered is refused, 
merely because distraining and selling the property affords a great advantage 
to the rapacity of* the commissioner, although there exists a penal law against 
such malversation.* Rut it is easy to say that the money was not tendered, 
yet extremely difficult for the weaker party to disprove the assertion against 
such collusion. Even the exhibition of the Pottadar’s receipt does not avail : 
its authenticity is boldlv denied, and the commissioner leans to that side which 
will turn to the most account. 

9- In this case, as in the former, the commisioners should he compelled to 
receive the money tendered, unuer pain of dismission if detected in refusing so 
to do, with the sinister intention of coercion ; and the Ryot should, eventually, 
be permitted to tender his money to the Sadder Aumccii, until the cause at 
issue is decided. 

10. I understand that the abuses committed by native commissioners arc 
sometimes brought, to light by complaints lodged in the Fouzdurry court by 
the Chupprassies (who have been employed to attack the properly of Ryots), 
for resistance of process, when upon investigation it has appeared that the pro¬ 
perly attached amounted to four or five times the value of the arrears of rent; 
and that commissioners are guilty of great injustice and corruption, in allowing 
Zemindars* claiming arrears to buy up property at a price far below its real 
value. 

11. From the foregoing premises it would appear, that the abuses and mal¬ 
practices complained of do really exist, and are committed under cover of the 
existing rules, and that they therefore require a legislative remedy. To assist 
in applying that remedy, I have, under the Board’s orders, with deference ha¬ 
zarded a few suggestions, which if considered applicable, (may in more able 
hands be reduced to legislative form, and submitted to the consideration of 
Government. 

12. There is, however, one very material point to which I would call the 
Board’s attention. It is, the rules prescribed (Clause 3, Section 5, Regulation 
XL, 1793) for the selection of landholders to be commissioners or referees, in 
all cases, whether of land or money, made applicable (by Section 2 of Regula¬ 
tion XVIII, 1793) to the selection of commissioners ior land-suits. That this 
is obviously objectionable, because incompatible with an impartial discharge of the 
duty of* the land-suit commissioner,seems to be clearly illustrated by the 15th clause 
of the 9th Section of the same Regulation, which very properly interdicts “ any 
“ clause from being referred to or tried by a commissioner, in which he, or any 
“ of his immediate dependants, may be a party, or in any-wise interested.” The 
land commissioner, therefore, in the spirit of this clause, ought, it should seem, 
to be one who has no landed property within the scope of his own jurisdiction; 
and if such interdiction be adopted, it should form part of his oath when ap¬ 
pointed. Neither should he, I conceive, exercise the power of Munsiff* which in 

• fact makes him an independent judge, and in all petty suits in reality so, although 
he has not the power of enforcing his own decrees ;f but the appeal from Ins 

decision must bo made within thirty days, and the expense and trouble attend¬ 
ing 

* Section 8, Regulation XL, 1793. + Clause t, Regulation XL, 179S. 


Letter from Col¬ 
lector of Cllitta- 

gOI'g, 

15 August 1811. 
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August 15 1811. 


r.otior from Col- <ng such appeal must, in very many cases, prevent its taking place, especially if 
ii ' ctl,r ol the occurrence happens at a distant part of the zillah. At any rate, his quadru¬ 

ple powers, and the influence he may have, or be thought to have, with the head 
commissioner, may naturally be supposed to operate in deterring those, who 
most need support, from making any appeal. I offer this hypothesis doubting- 
ly, having never observed any reluctance on the part of the people of this dis¬ 
trict to litigate ; hut the duties of my office being extra-judicial, they of course 
afford no practical knowledge upon which to ground it. 


13. It is, of course, assumed as a fixed principle, under the reasoxs given in 
the preamble to Regulation XV1I1. of J797. that land-suit commissioners (amf 
others appointed under Regulation XL. of 1/93) arc indispensably necessary in 
this district. This being the case, might they not, under the patronage of Go¬ 
vernment, be in future chflsen from amongst the most respectable of the students 
of the Calcutta Native College, which would operate as a stimulus to the study of 
the Regulations, and eventually to the formation of a little code, defining the 
duties of commissioners, which they are now for the most part ignorant of, and 
have copies of the existing rules, and the Suddcr Aumeens alone have the op¬ 
portunity of referring to them. 


14. In conclusion, it may be useful to the Board to be informed, that there 
arc in this district eighteen commissioners, who by their several sunnuds are de¬ 
signated Aumeens, Salisman, Munsiffs, and land-suit commissioner, four Cau- 
zics holding the same powers, and two Suddcr Commissioners,* who one and 
all arc invested with, and exercise the full powcVs applicable to each. This 
number is, I presume, apportioned to the rules prescribed for posting them ac¬ 
cording to local circumstances, so that the plaintiff need only travel a distance 
of five coss.t 


1.5. The Board will, I trust, excuse my not having taken up the subject 
sooner, owing to other more pressing avocations. 

I have the honour, &c. 

Chittagong Collectorship, (Signed) C. SHAKESPEAR, 

1.5th August 1811. Collector. 


t.otter from rol¬ 
led or of Dacca. 
21' November 1811. 


To Richard Rocke, Esq. Acting President, and Members of tbe*Board of 

Revenue. 


GcntlcMucn : 

I have the honour to acknowledge your Secretary's circular letter of the 7tb 
June last, and in reply bog leave to offer the following sentiments, which have 
only been so long delayed in consequence of the great press of business which 
has lately necessarily occupied my hands. 


2. I have not the slightest doubt that considerable abuses and oppressions are 
committed by the Zemindars, &e. under the powers at present vested in them ; 
nor that they very often take advantage of that power in an unjustifiable man¬ 
ner, if they have any real grounds of complaint, and also when there is no just 
cause, but merely to satisfy private resentment or to extort money. 

3. It appears to me that the first suggestion is very well calculated to be a 
check on the undue influence of pow er in the Zemindars, Talookdars, &c.; and 
if, in every instance, the delivery of these caboolcats was enforced, and always 
called for and attended to, the benefits expected from the measure would be 
realized. 


4. 'Phc second suggestion appears to me to embrace many advantages to the 
Ryots, and to promise great relief to them against unjustifiable persecution ; but I 
would still further limit the authority of the Zemindars, Talookdars, &c., which 
I do not think would entail the evil consequences apprehended, in case of en¬ 
croaching too much on their power. My sentiments on this head are as follows : 
To guard against any serious oppression of the Ityols in cases of distraint, I 
conceive it would be advisable to allow the Zemindars, &c. to make application 
to the Thannndar, under whose jurisdiction the premises may be situated, to 
attach property for the realization of any sum not exceeding ten rupees; and 

in 


f Clause 2, Section 5 , Regulation XI. of 1799. 


In aU twenty-four commissioners. 
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in case of any controversy, that a reference beinade to the Court, and the suit Letter from c«j- 
tried in a summary manner. The Thannadar being on the spot, would be sui- ,m e ?°v ( ° i 
ficient authority to adjust disputes of such little consideration; but in all cases “ ' °' < !n " r 
where the amount to be realized exceeded ten rupees, I think application ought 
immediately to be made to the court for summary decision. In all cases, the 
delivery of cabooleats by the complaining party appears to me an advisable 
plan. 

5. To prevent the Ryots making away with their property in the interval 
the application to the Thannadar, or ultimately in case of controversy to the 
court, I should propose that the police officers be authorized temporarily to hold 
the property of the defaulter, or a part of it, under attachment, till the result 
of such application is known : but it is actually necessary that the summary suits 
should be brought forward and decided upon without delay; for if the decision 
is procrastinated, the Ryots are placed in a very unpleasant predicament. 

6. The observation respecting the delivery of cabooleats I entirely agree in ; 
for I believe many abuses are practised, which such a mutual confession of au¬ 
thority and dependancc would entirely remedy. I have been informed, that it 
is no unusual practice for Zemindars to threaten an application for the attach¬ 
ment of property of persons who have no landed property in reality, for the 
purpose of extorting money from them, which they are obliged to pay, while their 
complaints, if they make any, are disregarded, in the supposition that such a 
threat from a Zemindar, Sec. could not have been vaguely preferred. 

7. That the Cauzecs, native commissioners, and other persons, invested un¬ 
der the Regulations with the power of selling distrained property, generally 
abuse these powers, I cannot doubt, from the assurance of some of the inferior 
class of people themselves, and from the general appeal against their decisions, 
and that the same complaints are made against the native commissioners in the 
decision of revenue suits. But although it is fair to conclude, from these gene¬ 
ral accusations against the native commissioners, that some grounds exist for 
suspicion, it is by no means, in my opinion, a criterion forjudging of their con¬ 
duct, because a native always considers, or at least expresses himself injured, if 
a decision is not passed in his favour, without weighing whether he has or has 
not justice on his side. If the authority could be taken out of their hands, 
there is no doubt that justice would be.more attended to, and oppression con¬ 
siderably diminished. 

I have, &c. 

Dacca, (Signed) C. DOYLEY, 

the 20th November, 1811. Collector. 


To G. Dowdeswell, Esq. Acting President, and Members of the Board of 

Revenue. 

Gentlemen: 

I have the honour to acknowledge your Secretary’s circular letter of the 7th 
ultimo, and beg to report to the Board, that it seems to be the prevalent opinion 
in the district, that much vexation and oppression is occasioned by the abuse 
of power of distraint vested, under the Regulations, in the Zemindars and their 
officers. 


Letter from (">i 
lector ot’Diiwjri 
pore, 

10 July Jtall. 


2. The power of distraint could not, I think, be abolished, without materially 
endangering the public revenue; but I am inclined to think that the rules might 
be so modified as to remove many of its abuses. 

3. It certainly seems to me, that the suggested arrangement by the Board 
of prohibiting distraint, unless a cabooleat be produced, would be very desira¬ 
ble. It would, however, be necessary to lay down some rules to give effect to 
that arrangement, and the following may perhaps be calculated to do it. 

1st. Notice should be given to the police Darogha, and a copy of the 
cabooleat filed with him. 

2dly. Distraint of property, if a copy of the cabooleat be not previously 
filed at the police, should subject the distrainer to a criminal prosecution, the 
same as any merchant would be liable to, if be seized the property of any man 

against whom he had a claim. „ _ 

3 N Sdly. The 
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Letter from Col- sdly. Tlje cabooleat should be produced before the Cauzy, &c. by the dis- 
lector ofDinagc- tra j ner> U p Qn making application for the sale of the property, and the Put- 
^10 July leu. warry’s accounts should be produced, in order to discover whether the balance 
was due; and if not due, agreeably to the Putwarry’s accounts, the Cauzy 
should remove the distraint. 

A 

4thly. The power of distraint might be limited to the Zemindar and his head 
manager (or say two or three of his Amlah) of the estate ; or when the estate 
was comprised in several pergnnnahs, to the head manager in each pergunnah. 

.Stilly. A register of persons so empowered should be filed by the Zemindar 
annually, in the Adawlut, or in the Collector’s office. 

fithlv. Any person distraining property without such authority, should be 
liable to a criminal prosecution for plunder. 

7thly. The authority should be in writing. 

4. These precautions are calculated, in my opinion, to remove what seems to- 
be considered the principal evil: attachments of the lowest description of Ze- 
niindaree officers, and without any written authority from the Zemindar, or any 
oilier principal Amlah. 

f 5. There* seems to be much doubt in this district regarding the intent of that 
I part of the JVth Regulation of 1794, which declares that the Ryots, on the 
/ expiration of their pottalis, are entitled to have them renewed, agreeably to 
j the established rules of the pergtmnali. As a gdneral position, the established 
$ rates of the pergunnah will be those specified in the expired pottah ; so that, 
f under one interpretation of this passage, the tenant is'virtually a Mukwowrec- 
dar, and whatever improvement may be made in the value of the produce of 
the land (ami a great many improvements might occur, I conceive, independent 
of all exertions of the tenant), the Zemindar could have nothing to do with it; 
nor if he were disposed to be industrious, could be take any land in his own 
hands upon the expiration of a pottah, if it be renewable at the option of the 
Ryot. 

C. I think it doubtful whether this passage in the Regulations is meant to pre¬ 
clude the Zemindar from all option regarding the renewal of the lease, arid the 
terms of it, to the holder of the expired pottah, who might also, upon many 
accounts, be justly considered a very objectionable tenant by the Zemindar. 

7-"The second restriction suggested by the Board appears to me to be a neccs- 
. ary one; but its effects will be limited to uuder-farmers, or to very substantial 
Ryots, for the common class of people could not be at the expense of coming 
in from a distance, and if he is to be the plaintiff he could not afford it. 

K. If, however, the Zemindar were to be the plaintiff and the Board shall see 
:K> objection to allowing those suits to be preferred to the Commissioners (of 
course under the prescribed limits), the provision would operate as a great 
check. The ltyots might get security on the spot. At all events, the pro¬ 
perty attached would remain, or the attachment might continue under the rules 
ibr attaching property in civil suits, that is by proclamation. 

9. It does not seem to me that this power could be more liable to abuse, than 
their present power of receiving and deciding regular suits; and though in¬ 
stances of partiality might and would, of course, occur, the operation of the 
rule would be so general and frequent, that great advantages may reasonably 
be expected to arise from it. 

10. In this case, how*ever, the suit (in which the Commissioner would receive 
his fee) is appealable to the Judge. The Commissioner, however, might be 
required to decide suits of this description with dispatch, without reference to- 
their order on his register, and if appealed, the business might be considered a 
summary appeal before the Judge. 

11. I have not been able to learn any impropriety, on the part of the Cauzies 
and others, in the sale of distrained property. The Regulations at present give 
them no discretion or judgement in the business : they are mere instruments in 
the hands of the Zemindars to bring attached property to sale. 

12. With 
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12. With regard to any abuse, on the part of the Commissioners, in the de- from Col- 
cision of revenue suits, I have not been able to learn of any in this district: lectoroiL)ina 8 c - 
indeed, it docs not seem that revenue suits to any number are instituted before KUuiv isii 
the Commissioners. On a reference to the Judge of this Zillah on this point, v- * * 

he found, on an examination of the monthly reports of six different Commis¬ 
sioners," for three or four months together, the proportion of revenue suits de¬ 
cided to be no more than three in one hundred, and that the proportion of 
revenue causes undecided, or on the file, was still less. 


13. I have only to add, that the peasantry in this district complain loudlv and 
grievously of the oppressions of the Zemindars and their officers, in regard to 
surplus exactions, abwaubs, deductions and distraints ; that I understand half of 
the complaints in the fouzdarree are by Ryots against the zcmindarrec Amlah, 
for false imprisonment and other duress, in order to compel payments, or to ob¬ 
tain security or bonds from them ; and that, at present, the people are pre¬ 
cluded, by their poverty, from prosecuting for their grievances with any pros¬ 
pect of success. 

I have, &c. 

Zillah Dinagcpore, (Signed) W. GORDON, 

Collector’s Office, Collector. 

10th July, 1811. 


To George Dowdeswell, Esq. Acting President, and Members of the Board of 

Revenue. 

Gentlemen: • 

With much deference I now beg permission to transmit my sentiments, as Letter from Col- 
required by your circular address of the 7th June, on the operation of the rules lector of Jessore, 
for the distress and sale of property on account of arrears of rent. v 31 uly lsl] * 


2. Respecting your Board’s suggestion, that no proprietor, farmer, or mana¬ 
ger of land, be authorized to distrain, unless a cabooleat is produced, for the 
reasons stated in the first and fifth paragraphs, would, I can conceive, be very 
desirable; and it may tend to the execution of these instruments (which are 
seldom delivered), could they be required to be taken and immediately registered 
in the mofussil at the nearest thannah, or if more convenient to the parties at 
the sudder station. 


3. Your second proposition, of reviving the rule9 in Sections 9 and 10, Regu¬ 
lation XVII. 1793, I am afraid will create delay and embarrassment to the dis¬ 
trainer ; for on executing the bond, the defaulter and security gain that time, 
with no intention, probably, of ultimately prosecuting his claim. Though a 
summary suit may, iu a measure, remedy this (which mode should, 1 think, 
whenever practicable be adopted), yet the distrainer’s attendance with witnesses 
will he necessary ; and if, at last, he succeeds in his suit, I do not think it will 
repay him for the inconvenience lie may be put to in defending prosecutions, 
which may be the means of his falling in arrears to Government: therefore re¬ 
viving these rules, in my opinion, will infringe on the interests of the land¬ 
holder, and by creating difficulties in levying his rent, be the cause of the sale 
of his lands. 

4. As few or no revenue suits have been decided in this zillah by native 
Commissioners of late years, no abuse and malversation of office have come to 
my knowledge. The 8th Section of Regulation XL. 1793, and 5th Section ot 
Regulation VII. 1799, provide lor oppression and unwarranted acts committed 
by them, which acts may further be prevented by summary investigation, and 
immediate fine anil punishment, by a vigilant magistrate. 

5. In conclusion, however desirable it is to protect the under-tenants and 
Ryots in their just .rights, and prevent the abuses and oppressions alluded to 
in your letter, which undoubtedly exist, yet I regret much it is not in my 
power to point out measures to obviate the evils. All circumstances considered, 
and from information I have been able to collect, I do not think (though I aril 
convinced the under-tenants are much oppressed, especially by the agents of 
the Zemindars) greater relief than what is specified in Regulation VII, 1199, 

they 
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;tter from Col- they can well possess, except it be summary judgment, for fear of affording 
t * iem opportunities, by combination, of protracting the discharge of just de- 
y ' mands, possibly at a most unseasonable period to the landholders. The genet 
ral improvement of waste lands of late years, and speedy realization of public 
rent, would also make me cautious in recommending measures which had 
been once tried with unsuccess, in the room of those enacted in the present 
Regulations. 

1 have the honour to be, 

Zillah Jessore, (Signed) T. POWNEY, 

Slst July 1811. Collector. 


To George Dowdeswell, Esq. Acting President, and Members of the 

Board of Revenue. 

Gentlemen: 

| tier from Col- I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your circular orders of the 
liipdabad Moor ‘ 7th June last, requiring my sentiments on the abuses and oppressions sup- 
Scpiembtr 1811 . posed to be committed by Zemindars and others, under the powers vested in 
— , — them by the Regulations for the distress and sale of property, on account of 
arrears of revenue, and also on the expediency of adopting such suggestions as 
your Board are at present prepared to offer, with the view of obviating the 
evil in question. 

In reply, I beg leave to acquaint you, that as I have never received any com¬ 
plaint against the Zemindars and others of this district, for an undue exercise 
of the powers vested in them by the Regulations, for the recovery of the 
arrears of revenue, I am led to suppose that the abuses and oppressions alluded 
to do not generally exist. There may, no doubt, be some instances of undue 
exactions by the different descriptions of landholders from their Ryots, but 
of this I have no personal knowledge ; and judging from the well-known liti¬ 
gious disposition of the natives of Bengal, it is more than probable that they 
would not be backward in complaining to-me, if the grievances alluded to 
^really existed to any serious extent. 

1 therefore presume to think, that the abuses and oppressions ascribed to 
the Zemindars are by no means general in this district; and as the Zemindars 
and others are liable to heavy penalties for any infringement or abuse of the 
powers vested in them for the recovery of arrears, on a complaint being insti¬ 
tuted against them in the dewanny adawlut by the person aggrieved, 1 conceive 
that the Ryots and others are sufficiently protected, arid may always obtain 
ample redress of their grievances, under the provisions of the existing Regu¬ 
lations, and that any diminution of the powers now vested in the Zemindars, 
&c. might be attended with much difficulty and loss to them, and ultimately to 

Government, in the realization of the public revenue. 

• 

The general delivery of cabooleats from the Ryots to the Zemindars and 
others, and, by a necessary consequence, of pottahs from the latter to the 
former, is no doubt very desirable, and is, I believe, in pretty general practice in 
this district. But in many places the introduction of the system would militate 
against local custom, and be attended with inconvenience, where the Ryots 
merely cultivate the lands without entering into any speciffc engagements, and 
give a certain portion of the produce, in lieu of rent, to the Zemindar : a prac¬ 
tice, I understand, by no means uncommon in several parts of this district. In 
regard to the suspicions entertained by your Board, relative to the conduct of 
the Cauzees and others invested with the power of selling distrained property, 
I can only say that I have never received any complaints against them for being 
the ready instruments of enforcing the excessive demands of the Zemindars in 
a very illegal and oppressive manner, and thcrelore I have no reason to suppose 
that this will really exist. Neither have I any reason to suppose that the native 
Commissioners are guilty of the abuses and malversations imputed to them, as 
no complaints of that nature have ever been presented to me: and as the Native 
Commissioners are under the immediate control of the Zillah Judge, and no 
decision of theirs can be carried into effect without a special order from him to 

that 
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that effect, there is less probability, I think, of abuses being carried on by them 
with impunity, than almost any other description of native officers entrusted 
with authority. 

I have, &c. 

Moorshedabad, (Signed) J. LAW, 

Collector’s Office, Sept. 7. 1811. Collector. 


Letter from Collec¬ 
tor of Moorsheda¬ 
bad, 

7 Sept. 1811. 


To G. Dowdeswell, Esq. Acting President, and Charles Buller, Esq. 

Members of the Board of Revenue. 

Gentlemen: • 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your circular letter of the Letter from Colicc- 
7th June last, requiring my sentiments regarding the operation of the existing to f, ot Mymcnwng, 
rules for the distress and sale of property on account of arrears of revenue, on v Supt ‘ 181, \ 
the expediency of adopting such measures' as will tend to relieve the poorer " 

class of tenants from the oppression of the landholders in general, with the 
limitation not to preclude the landholders from, or restrict them in, the free 
and easy means of collecting their rents ; and to state my opinion on the con¬ 
duct of the Cazees, native Commissioners, and others invested with the power 
of disposing of distrained property, and on tbeir decisions in revenue suits. 

2. In order to form a distinct and competent opinion on the heads severally 
noticed, I have carefully perused the existing Regulations, and those on which 
they were founded, which leaves me little to say on the propriety of them, or 
of the means they insure to protect the tenants from any oppressive or impro¬ 
per conduct on the part of their superiors. But by a people in whom there is 
little sense of moral obligation, it is not to be presumed that laws framed for 
the indiscriminate welfare of all will be attended to, except in the case of their 
serving the purpose of momentary benefit to the party, of cloaking, under the 
disguise of law and justice, passions to the sacrifice and injury of individuals, 
or of gratifying the more gross and ardent desire of wealth and riches. 

3. It may not be irrelevant to the subject to remark, that from the time of 
the accession of the Company to the extensive provinces of Bengal, the utmost 
solicitude has been paid to the rights and immunities of its inhabitants; and 
that solicitude has been carried to an extent which, possibly, the liberality and 
avowed principles of the British legislation only would have granted to them. 

By this virtue, we found them in a state of unparallelled prosperity and inde¬ 
pendence ; and what the prudence of former councils dictated, wisdom and 
the conviction of their excellence have induced the succeeding to confirm to 
them. But however studious and persevering our conduct may have been, 
towards establishing among them internal happiness, and securing to them 
every rational benefit a government can bestow, it must with sincere regret be 
observed, that our laws are either inefficient, or the nature of the people is such 
as to render them of uo avail. 

4. In tracing the causes of the abuses committed by the Zemindars, it will 
scarcely be necessary to have reference to the ancient constitution of these 
provinces, since the research must resolve itself into the primary system ob¬ 
served by the natives in their interior management of the country. Whether 
that system was correct or otherwise, has long since been determined by our 
jurisprudence ; and we have to lament, under the many acts of exclusion prac¬ 
tised by the higher class of the community, at that time, on the poorer, by 
refusing to them the common offices of humanity, that they have so much 
reduced them below the nature of men, as not only to have rendered them 
generally insensible to their own condition, hut to have so confined them within 
that influence as to occasion its operation upon them, even at the present mo¬ 
ment, with undimiuished effect. 

5. Thus situated, and thus exposed to the rapacities and extortions incident 
to self-interest, which was evidently the principle that induced the policy of 
former times, is it not reasonable to conclude that the same policy exists in the 
present ? The education which is similar, certainly renders them susceptible 
of the same feelings and the same habits; and though our code of Jaws may 
have, in a great degree, tended to embarrass their usual operations, by defining 
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Letter fromCollec- to them the line of conduct it is proper for them to pursue with their depen- 
dents, yet it is plain that the influence I allude to is prevalent, and will con- 
v y* ' j tinue, until either the rights of the tenants are established to them, or the land' 

holders are made sensible that their property and interests depend upon their 
moderation and good faitli towards their Ryots. 

6. Though I am not prepared, from the want of personal communication 

with the peasantry, to offer to you instances of the many and innumerable op¬ 
pressions committed on them by the Zemindars, I am not the less assured that 
they The power the landholder possesses over his tenants, by virtue of 

‘Tfisestatei renders them practically subject to many irregularities which the 
laws will not willingly notice, from its being necessary thiit a certain degree of 
subordination shall prevail: still, if that power be supported by the legal dele¬ 
gation of authority to dispose of the property of the individual, without refe¬ 
rence to the courts of justice, we ought not to be surprised if it be made the 
ready instrument of abuse. The vigilance of our laws may do much; but 
where the jurisdiction is so extensive and the authorities arc so limited, much 
necessarily will remain undone. We can never know of all the crimes that are 
committed, and can seldom puuish all we do know of. 

7. The patient and enduring disposition of the lower class may be adduced 
as a sufficient reason, why discretionary power should not be vested in the 
hands of the landholder; for, if I may be permitted once more to revert to the 
character of the natives, we shall invariably find the rich oppressing the poor, 
the powerful the weak, the natural result of imperfect civilization. With a 
people thus prone to pursue the impulse of their own desires, without due re¬ 
gard to the motives which actuate them, or to the laws which ought to preserve 
the interests of all, it cannot be expected that they will make good use of the 
authority granted them : I should, therefore, consider it eligible to restrain 
them within the limits of those laws, leaving them as little power as possible 
over their tenants. 

8. This, I should conceive, might easily be effected, without restricting the 
landholder in the means of his collection, by enjoining him, prior to the distress 
and sale of property for the discharge of any arrear of rent, to prefer his de¬ 
mand against his tenant in the Adawlut, either in person or by substitute, with 
one or more witnesses, swearing to the truth of the same, leaving to the Judge 
the discretionary power to grant the distress, as circumstances may permit. 
The benefit arising to all parties by this measure is obvious ; for if the demand 
be just, the Zemindar will be empowered, under sanction of the Judge, to levy 
the distress; the Gauzy, or commissioner, will be legally authorized to attach 
and dispose of the property of the Ryot; and the Ryot be made to restore the 
dues he unlawfully withheld. On the other hand, it will effectually check the 
abuses committed under the present rules of distress, by preventing the reali¬ 
zation of the unjust demands that are so frequently practised upon the tenants: 
it will also tend to the general delivery of pottahs and cabooleats, and restrain 
the licentious participation of the Cauzies and Commissioners in the exactions 
of the Zemindars. 

9. It will naturally be the duty of the Judge, in summarily determining on 
the necessity of the distraint, to apply to the Zemindar or his accredited agent, 
or whoever may in consequence attend, for a statement, specifying the amount 
of his demand, the date on which the arrear became due, the cabooleat received 
from, and a copy of the pottah delivered to the tenant; and to inquire into the 
cause of the default, and as to the property the tenant may possess to meet that 
demand, either in crops, goods, chattels, or otherwise. Thus, by ascertaining 
the particulars of what is due, and the supposed value of the property, he will 
be enabled to direct the proportionate quantity to be sold, and preserve to 
the tenant the means of his future subsistence, or at least relieve him from un¬ 
due exaction. In all other respects, the Judge will conform to the Regulations; 
and should he not have leisure to attend to the application, refer it to the Col¬ 
lector for a report upon the same. 

10. As the foregoing proposition for the protection of the Ryots fully com¬ 
prehends the wishes your Board expressed in the first suggestion of the fourth 
paragraph of your letter, I shall only remark, that it is intended that no pro¬ 
prietor. 
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prietor, farmer, or manager of land, or locul agent of such person, shall be LetterfromCollec- 
authorized to distrain, except upon his showing legal proof of his capacity so tor of Momenring, 
to do, by having strictly adhered to the letter of the Regulations in his arrange- v 20 ^ 18U * 
ments with his tenants, and by producing the copy of the pottah granted to v ' ^ 

the tenant, as required by Section 59 of Regulation VIII of 1793; iu failure 
of which, he is to be subject to the prescribed fine. And in regard to the 
second suggestion, it appears to me to supersede the necessity of reviving the 
rules contained in the 9 th and 10 th Sections of Regulation XVT1 of 17 'jd, as 
it will be far from likely that the landholder, or other person, will cause a false 
distraint to be procured, when the penalties attending the parlies forswearing 
themselves arc so heavy, and when the means of discovering such falsehood are 
so explicit. 

11 . It, however, occurs to me, that the same objections may he ascribed to 
the proposed measure, as those which induced the repeal of certain parts of 
Regulations XVII of 1793, and XXXV of 1795, which were stated to have 
been in consequence of considerable delays having been experienced in the 
receipt of the public revenue. In answer to this, I shall observe, that no 
greater delay will take place in the practice of this, than in the reviving of the 
sections before-mentioned ; for the landholders will be careful to adjust their 
conduct to the prevailing system, and make timely application to the Judge for 
the power to distrain. I am, therefore, inclined to give little weight to this 
objection, when opposed to the interests and property of the tenants, and the 
material advantages that will- result to them by the revocation of Section 2 of 
Regulation XVII of 1793, and Section 2 of Regulation IX, 1799- Partial 
alterations will be made in other sections, as may be found necessary. 

12. Of the general conduct of the Cauzies and native Commissioners, under 
the powers vested in them to distrain and to decide upon revenue suits, 1 feci 
myself unable to speak, never having held official communication with them. 

That there is reason to believe they are subject to the control of the Zemindars, 
and act far from conscientiously in any of their proceedings, is apparent, since 
their agency has long been questionable, and their principles are decidedly cqx* 
rupt. For information upon these points, however, I must beg leave to refer 
your Board to the judicial authorities, under whose immediate superintendence 
they are placed, and who are competent, from daily observation, to form a just 
and impartial opinion. 

13. In thus offering to you my unreserved sentiments on the subject of dis 
traint, I feel it incumbent upon me to mention that 1 have been influenced to 
do so, partly by the license granted to me by your Board, and partly by the 
conviction of the necessity of a reform. The mode I have pointed out, to re¬ 
lieve the tenants from the existing oppressions, is no doubt imperfect, and 
little worthy of consideration: but I have acted in obedience to your com¬ 
mand, and in so doing I have performed my duty. I therefore transmit it to 
you, with the deference and submission due to your superior judgment, and in 
the hope that, if it fail to contribute to the advancement of the object pro¬ 
posed, it will, at least, receive your usual indulgence. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

Mymensing, (Signed) R. MITFORD, 

20 th September 1811. Collector. 


To R. Thackeray, Esq. Secretary to the Board of Revenue. 

Sir : 

1 . I have been duly honoured with your letter of the 7 th instant. 

2. The existing Regulations respecting distress and sale of property for dc- 

mands of arrears of revenue I do not consider defective, except in the instance £9 j une isii! 
of making all property liable to distress ; whereas, in my opinion, it ought to 
exempt plough cattle, and implements of husbandry, without which the culti¬ 
vator can neither support his family, subsist himselfj or have an opportunity of 
paying his rents. 

3 . The instances of extortion committed by the landholders, and that with 

impunity, 
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Letter fromCollcc* impunity, are innumerable anil well authenticated. A glaring one, which 
*° r ° f N “g^ a ' came under my own personal observation a very short tifne since, appearing 
unc immediately to embrace the object of the Board’s inquiries, I will here insert 

it. Seeboo, a blacksmith in my employ, came to me in May last, in a state of 
considerable agitation, and represented that the farmer of his village had, on an 
unjust demand, not only seized his brother’s plough, but had driven off, in 
distress, the whole of his own cattle and sheep, entreating my interference in 
their release, or he and his family would be reduced to inevitable ruin. The 
tale was told with so much feeling and apparent truth, that I did not hesitate 
to request the attendance of the fanner, who lives near me, which he complied 
with, accompanied .by his Gomastah, when an act of such oppression and in¬ 
justice was disclosed that quite astonished me. It appeared that, during the 
past year, Luckon, the brother ol" Seeboo, had taken from Ramjoy Sing, the 
farmer of the village Pinalla, &c., a tract of land that constitutes part of the 
northern bank of the Jellinghy river, and was then under water, on the stipula¬ 
tion of paying for it in kind, and the proportion of two-thirds of whatever it 
produced was to go to the farmer, and the remaining third to the cultivator. 
The land was regularly ploughed and sown as the waters receded. But un¬ 
fortunately, they did not subside sufficiently fast to admit of more than one- 
fourth of the land being brought into cultivation at the proper season : the re¬ 
maining three-fourths, consequently, continued uncultivated, and of course un¬ 
productive. The rapacious farmer, irritated, most probably, by his disappoint¬ 
ment, not contcuteil with seizing on the whole of the crop produced from the 
one-fourth, now demanded eighty rupees, as the estimated value of his share 
of the crop that might have been produced from the remaining three-fourths of 
the land, hail it been brought into cultivation; and to enforce the payment of 
this unjust claim, dignified by the appellation of a claim of arrears of rent, the 
farmer applied to the Thannadar of Noparrah, who granting him a police-officer, 
the implements of husbandry belonging to Luckon, forty-seven head of cattle, 
and a flock of twenty-five sheep, the property of Seeboo, were seized and car¬ 
ried off in distress. No part of these circumstances being denied by the farmer, 
I pointed out to him not only the gross impropriety of his conduct, and the dis¬ 
agreeable consequences that would probably result therefrom, but recommended 
the property’s being released. Finding, however, five days after, that the dis¬ 
tress still continued, I desired the blacksmith to present the petition to the 
court, which I sent with a note; and an order was passed that the property 
should be released, on the amount being deposited in court. The poor man 
having paid his little all in discharge of his rents for the year just expired, had 
not the means of depositing the amount; and the influence of the farmer de¬ 
terred every one from lending him the money. In this exigency he again came 
to me; when, extremely incensed at the villainy of the farmer, 1 agreed to de- 
’ posit the amount, provided the injured party would faithfully promise to prose¬ 
cute for damages, which he acceding to, 1 intended to advance the sum : but 
the circumstance coming to tlie knowledge of the farmer, he instantly released 
the property, relinquished his demand, ami ultimately prevailed upon the black¬ 
smith and his brother to enter into a razinamah. On reproaching these men, 
some days after, with breaking their faith with me, they candidly acknowledged 
they hail been induced to a compromise, under the influence of personal appre¬ 
hension j for if they had refused, the farmer, in revenge, would most probably 
have bribed a Goindali to give in their names at Budmaushes, or have sent 
them himself to the magistrate as such, in which case they would have been 
committed to the Fouzdarry jail, where they might have remained for years, 
unheard and untried, and either have died there or become outcasts. The far¬ 
mer might also have ruined them by a fictitious claim in the Dewanny Court, 
under Regulation VII, in which case they would have been confined in the 
Dewanny jail until the season for cultivation were past, when falling really in 
arrears, the farmer would take advantage of the circumstance, and sell the whole 
of their property for the fourth of its value in liquidation. 

4. The fears of these poor people were not without foundation ; for it is a 
lamentable but well-known fact, that a great number of Ryots, who have pre¬ 
sumed to contest unjust demands, have been made victims of the farmer’s re¬ 
venge. Innumerable instances could be quoted in support of this assertion ; 
and I am persuaded that, hail I not interfered in favour of the blacksmith and 

his 
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his brother, their property would have been sold in satisfaction of this unjust 
claim. 


5. The first suggestion proposed by the Board to obviate this evil, takes it 
for granted that pottahs are applied for by the Ryots, but withheld bv the 
landholders. This, however, is not the case. I t is un iformly the liyot who 
declines receiving them; and the reason assigneTTTsV'TRSrtTuTrate at which 
t'Mr land's ’afc' tTierein assessed is higher than it ought to be. 

0. That ^this objection is, in many instances, but too well founded, cannot 
be denied,’though it is not by any means universally the case. For example, 
the purchasers at auction of perguunah Shawoojeal, finding, on making a mea¬ 
surement and hustqbood, that the Ryots hold their lands at six and ten annas 
per bcgali less than the perguunah rate, tender them pottahs at the standard 
established by Mr. lledfearne, but which the Ryots decline, on the principle 
that they are not obliged, in justice, to pay more than they are recorded or 
assessed at in the totbundy, or statement of lands, that was transmitted to the 
Board prior to the sale. 

7* The same circumstances exist in the whole of the mehals that have been 
sold at public auction, in liquidation of arrears of revenue due from Rajah 
Ramkeshcn and the Nuddea Zemindar. 


8. I am also of opinion, it.w0.1}Id encourage Rvols, ali cady too prone 

to resistance and evasion, to withhold caGooIe^mtogetirer. 

9. Under the above circumstances, indiscriminately to exclude all claims to 
distress anti sale of property, in satisfaction of arrears of revenue, unless a ca- 
booleat could be produced against the defaulter, might, l am afraid, be consi¬ 
dered by the landholder as somewhat arbitrary. 


10. The second suggestion is also, I apprehend, not likely to answer the end 
proposed; for without calculating on the privation of family comforts, the loss 
of time, fatigue of journey, great expense, and detention, the Ryots would expe¬ 
rience by attending at the sudder station, or on the probability of the land¬ 
holder’s being able to render the object of their journey abortive, either by inti¬ 
midating or inveigling the security, to make him decline coming forward, or, 
as a last resource, by instructing his agent at the sudder station to protest 
against the security, on the score of his not being eligible, the court could not 
attend to or execute such an accumulation of business as the suggestion would 
create ; and it would also be attended with this bad effect, that it would en¬ 
courage disaffected Ryots to combine and set their landholders at defiance, by 
withholding their rents in toto , the probable evil consequences of which are too 
obvious to require comment. 

11. It is a fact well known, that the natives of the three provinces, whether 
Hindu or Mahometan, from the highest to the lowest, of every sect and avoca¬ 
tion, are not only venal in the highest degree, but totally devoid of principle 
and common honesty, l’lutus is the universal idol of their.adoration; and 
every other consideration vanishes atTlTs'approach. It is, therefore, hot at all 
t tTTe woiinered at, that they Should, without remorse, be induced to betray 
the confidence reposeffTffTftCffr by the Regulations, as often as it contributes 
to thfcir private emolument; or that native Commissioners, Canzies, and police 
officers, should sell their favours to the highest bidder. 

11 1 . The instances of the corruption that the native Commissioners have 
been guilty of, in the investigation and decision of revenue suits, are not only 
numerous, forming the theme of general execration, but stand recorded in the 
courts of every district under the British Government; and though the acts of 
atrocity that are htmrly committed may not wholly originate in the malversation 
of these persons, yet I believe it is the general opinion with men of experience, 
that it has considerably augmented the number, and often occasioned the per¬ 
petration of the crimes alluded to. 

* IS. As the oppression so justly complained of appears to have arisen more in 
the abuse of power than in any defect in the intent and meaning of the Regu¬ 
lations, the only radical cure that occurs to me is, to transfer the authority of 
distraining and selling property in liquidation of arrears of revenue, from the 
° 3 p persons 


F oiter from Col- 
* lector of Nmilieu, 

ay June 1811. 
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I cttcr iron i Col- persons who now have it to the Collectors of revenue, the executive part to be 
P er * orme< * b V tbe pergunnah Cauzies, under the Collector’s orders. 


1 k By vesting this authority in the Collectors, distraint would become less 
frequent; fqr an application to the Collector for a perwaunah to a Cauzy, direct¬ 
ing a distraint to be made, would not be complied with indiscriminately, or 
without inquiry: and a conviction of this circumstance would deter a land¬ 
holder from having recourse to such coercive measures, to enforce the payment 
of an unjust demand. The landholders, also, would be protected and assisted 
in collecting their just demands from rebellious and turbulent Ryots. 


15, The gross abuses practised by the native Commissioners, in the investiga¬ 
tion and decision of the revenue causes, as also the baueful effects arising there¬ 
from, have already been commented upon : nor do I sec the smallest possibility 
of remedying the evil, but by transferring the powers of hearing and deciding 
revenue causes from them to the Collectors of revenue, from whose decisions 
the dissatisfied party may be declared at liberty to file a regular suit in the 
Dewanny Adawlut. 


Ifi. My opinion on the policy of vesting in Collectors of Revenue the autho¬ 
rity of ordering distraint and sale of property in liquidation of arrears of 
revenue, as also the investigation and decision of revenue causes, is grounded 
on long experience, and a Tull conviction that it is totally out of the power oi 
the courts, in addition to their various other occupations, to enter into the 
discussion, or investigate the merits of the revenue causes, with that energv 
and promptitude, that is indispensibly necessary to render the wisdom of the 
Regulations on those subjects in any degree beneficial, particularly to the cul¬ 
tivators and their landlords ; and I do not hesitate iii giving it as my decided 
opinion, that the great evils complained of have almost exclusively their source 
in this very identical circumstance. 

17. In conclusion, were the Collectors to be allowed a fee on each cause, 
proportionable to the amount demanded, to be paid by the party cast, I am of 
opinion it would operate as a salutary check to that spirit of litigation so pre¬ 
valent in the inhabitants of the Lower Provinces. 

I am, &c. 


Zillah Nuddca, (Signed) WM. ARMSTRONG, 

Collector’s Office, Collector. 

29 June 1811. 


To R. Rocke, Esq. Acting President, and Members of the Board of Revenue. 


Liner from 
Collector ofSylhct, 
20 Nov. 1811. 


Gentlemen: 

In answer to your Board’s circular letter, under date the 7th June last, I 
beg leave to state, that during the period of more than three years that I have 
been in this district, n o comp laints have been preferred, to me.regarding .unjust 
distraint of pro perty, as was repeatedly ^ the case in other zillahs where I have 
Been Jcputed to officiate as Collector. The system of distraining property in 
this district has been gradually falling off from the year 1805, in consequence 
of the removal or death of the persons who were authorized by the court in 
their stead ; and the amount of the per-centage on the sale of the property, as 
a reimbursement for their trouble, being so very trifling, that persons who still 
hold sunnuds of authority for particular pergunnahs have quitted those per- 
gunnahs, to avoid being called on to dispose of distrained property. These 
circumstances, together with that of the decisions of the court on suits for un¬ 
just distraint and sale being invariably given against the distrainer, have now 
jnearly, if not totally, suppressed the system of distraining in this district. The 
abuses formerly committed in this district by Talookdars and their Gomastahs, 
under the powers with which they were invested by the Vllth Regulation for 
1799, were not exerted so much to oppress their own Ryots, as it was to dis¬ 
tress other Talookdars and their Ryots, with whom they contested the pro¬ 
prietary right of the lands. 


The first proposition of your Board, I conceive, will have the happy effect 
of causing the delivery of cabooleats and pottahs, which will contribute to 

check 
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check the misunderstanding between the proprietors of land and their Ryots,* Letter inn.. 

and will at the same time facilitate the decisions of the court on Malguzarce 

suits when those documents are produced. M Nov ' 81 

I fear the second proposition will not prove so beneficial to the Ryots in this, 
as it undoubtedly must in other districts, as two-thirds of the proprietors in 
this ztlla n d o not pay a yearly revenue tp ffifr A m ou n t .nt, ...sur.jm paas fffO f; con¬ 
sequently, thfc revenue"paylmTtTTj^the Ryots under those proprietors, must be 
very trifling, and the expense which a ltyot must incur to proceed to the 
court, to give security for the release of his property, or to contest the claim 
to the balance, will, in almost every instance, in this district be more than 
sufficient to defray the amount dcmandable from him, or even to discharge the 
whole sudder jumma of the proprietor. It would, therefore, be far more pre¬ 
ferable for the Ryots to put up with the unjust exactions of the proprietors, 
than proceed to the court for redress. 

To delegate the same authority to the Cauzies and Commissioners of the 
different pergunnahs, as is proposed to be given to the Judge and Register, 
would, I fear, cause more litigation than would otherwise exist; and yet 1 am 
not aware of any other more equitable mode towards both parties. I there¬ 
fore beg leave to suggest, that the Cauzies and Commissioners in this district 
be empowered with the same authority as is intended to be given to the Judge 
and Register, and the decisions passed by the Cauzies and Commissioners On 
contested claims of balance of revenue be made applicable in the courts of 
the Judge. 

The Cauzies and Telisildars in this district do not appear to have ever inter¬ 
fered with or disposed of distrained property ; and the native Commissioners, 
who were invested with that authority, are not known to have inlluenced or 
abetted either party, further than selling the distrained property, but which 
was most generally the property of another Talookdar. 

For the last two years, the native Commissioners in this district have been 
restricted to the investigation of suits on debts, bonds, contracts, and the like, 
which they decide with a considerable degree of justness. Revenue suits do 
not appear to have been established in the mofussil, and very few are filed at 
the sudder court. 

1 have the honour, &c. 

Sylhet, (Signed; J. FRENCH, 

20th November 1811. Collector. 


To G. Dowdeswell, Esq. Acting President, and Members of the Board 

of Revenue, Fort William. 

Gentlemen: 

1. I have to acknowledge the receipt of your Secretary’s letter of the 7th Lluh t.uu. 

of June. Jetting tohift- 

ot Ua|i r h.diu 

2. The apprehensions ofGovernment, that considerable abuses and oppres- i«Ah,. 

sioris are committed by those vested with the power of distraint, are, I am con- '->-- 

vinced, but too well founded; but I firmly believe that Government is not 

aware of one-half of the abuses committed in consequence of this power 
being vested in the Zemindars. I therefore consider it my duty to point out 
some of-the evils which have most forcibly struck me. 

3 . In the first place, should a Ryot incur the displeasure of his Zemindar, 
certain ruin stares him in the face. A false demand is immediately made for 
rent, and folla\mLup^jy the distraint of his property, and an application to 
the proper officers for its sale ; and as the Regulations now stand, neither the 
Commissioner can decline selling the property distrained, nor the Judge him¬ 
self aflord at}y redress to the poor Ryot. He probably puts himself to the 
expense of a journey to the court, presents a petition on stampt paper, stating 
his grievances, and the Judge tells him he must pay the demand whatever it 
may be, smd institute a suit against his Zemindar. The Ryot represents that 
he is ruined, and cannot pay the institution fee. He is directed to prosecute 
as a pauper: but in the meantime how is he to live ? and what is to become of 

“'Nf his 
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.h's family, probably turned out. of their houses, destitute of every comfort, and 
compelled to ivsort to illegal practices to save themselves from starvation, or 
possibly the complainant is assaulted and severely beaten by the Zcmiudai’s 
nrdd's, for his picsumptiou in having applied to the Court for redress ? Indeed, 
I nrght vent tin* to assert, that such complainants run a great risk of being dis¬ 
posed of in a manner that may quiet the apprehensions of the Zemindar, of 
fits being further molested by a dissatisfied Ryot; and in such cases, the hold 
the Zemindar has over his dependants deters them from deposing a syllable 
before the magistrate contrary to his wishes. c 


4. The alarming and distressing height to which perjury has risen in this 
country, is, I firmly-believe, in a great degree to be attributed to the power 
of distiaint at present vested in the Zemindars; and I think I may venture to 
assert, that there are few ^gentlemen in the judicial line, who do not coincide 
with mein this opinion. 

!i. My sentiments respecting the conduct of the Cauzies and Munsiffs, as 
Commissioners under the Regulations lor the sale of distrained property, have 
also been required. From what I have above stated, your Board will perceive that 
these officers cannot possibly be the ready instruments of the Zemindars, in en¬ 
forcing illegal exactions against their Ryots, because, as I have before remarked, 
as the Regulations now stand, the Commissioners have not the power of making 
any inquiry into the alleged balances, and cannot decline selling distrained pro¬ 
perty. The Zemindar takes the responsibility on himself and calls on the Com¬ 
missioner to do his duty; and although, at the lime, the Commissioner may 
know and be satisfied that the demand is unjust, still he must sell the property, 
or the Zemindar threatens him with an action for neglect of duty. 


0. Another, and serious evil, arising from the power of distraints, is constant 
battles between the Zemindars for lands, which they consider to appertain to 
their estates. The Rvots cultivating for one Zemindar are seized by another, 
and Boons put over them for rout, and their property plundered, or as it is 
called, sold under the Vllth Regulation of 1799. The Zemindar for whom 
the Ryots have cultivated turn out their dependants to protect their property, 
and affrays ensue, which are not unfrcqueutly attended with bloodshed, and 
i\en murder. 


7. How much of the Magistrate's lime is occupied in the investigation of 
suits of this nature, is very well and generally known ; as also (from the im¬ 
mense number of witnesses which can he brought forward by either party to 
perjure themselves) how very difficult it is to determine the question of 
possession. 

8. At the same time I make this statement, 1 think it my duty to observe, that 
'disputes of this nature are by no means so frequent in this district as hereto¬ 
fore; and this I attribute to the well-timed measure of the present Magistrate, 
compelling the attendance of the Zemindars in all cases of affrays, and consi¬ 
dering them as principals, although they might not have been aiding and assist¬ 
ing by their presence. Ho reasonably supposes, that no serious affrays can 
possibly take place for disputed lands, but with the connivance of the Zemin¬ 
dars ; and this measure has certainly had a most wondciful effect in the sup¬ 
pression of such shameful and illegal practices. 

9. Whilst, on the one hand, the abuses committed by the Zemindar against the 
Ryot, under the rules for distraint, and generally the evils arising therefrom, 
arc brought forward to the notice of Government, it on the other hand becomes 
necessary to consider how, in the event of these rules being abolished, the Ze¬ 
mindar is to realize his revenue. 

■ 

10. I am very well aware, that the great landholders, particularly those residing 
in and near Calcutta, endeavour to impress us with a belief, that the Ryots are 
unwilling to enter into engagements for payment of rent. In par' this is true ; 
for the Iiyots certainly object to receiving a potiah for the payment of three 
times the amount of rent they have been in the habit of paying, bat they will 
not decline taking a poltah for the amount of rent they have always paid. 

“ v - s r 

11. The Regulations have now been printed and published since 1793, a pe¬ 
riod of eighteen years, and I am convinced, notwithstanding the wish of -«GtP 

vernment 
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vein men t that pottahs should be granted and cabooleats taken, there are as few * Letter from 
now as ever there were. It will naturally be asked, how does this happen ? The Acting Collector 
only explanation I can offer is, that the rights of the Ryots have never been deter- 16 AuSl ffil 

mined ; or if determined, not well understood. The consequence is, the Zemin- >-- 

dar, who psetends to consider his Ryot a tenant at will, tenders a pottah at an 
exorbitant rate ; the Ryot, who considers himself (from the circumstance of 
having held his lands for a very long period) a species of Mokurureedar, conceives 
that he is entitled to hold his lands at a fixed rent, and therefore refuses the 
pottah : the Zemindar distrains and the Ryot is ruined. 

12. The assertion in the last paragraph, that the rights of the Ryots have 
never been explained, may surprise your Board, but I believe it to be true 
nevertheless: at least I am not aware of any Regulations by which these rights 
are clearly defined. By the VUIth Regulation of 1793, there are no Mokur- 
rureedars, but those with whom a settlement was madeT in consequence of their 
having held their lands for twelve years at a fixed rate, previous to the formation 
of the decennial settlement. Of those how few there are, must be well known 
to your Board. 

13. By the same Regulation, the khodkast Ryots are not to be disturbed in 
the possession of their lands, nor to have their rents raised, unless the Zemindar 
can prove they have held their lands for the last three years at a less rate than 
the nerrick of the pergunnah. What constitutes the khodkast Ryot is, I be¬ 
lieve, little understood. From.the best information I can obtain, it may be de¬ 
fined by the residence of the Ryot in the village in which he cultivates. He 
and his forelathers may have cultivated lands in an adjoining village for hun¬ 
dreds of years; still, as far as regards the lands in that village, he can only be 
considered as a paikast Ryot, and as such, a tenant at will. 

14. These distinctions I point out to the notice of your Board, to shew what 
description of Ryots may be willing, and even anxious, to take out pottahs and 
grant cabooleats: and of these I conceive the paikast Ryots arc ready to enter 
into the above engagements. 

1/5. Before the Ryots who consider themselves entitled to hold their lands 
at a fixed rate, and the khodkast Ryots, can be induced to grant cabooleats 
(unless it be lor the rent they have always paid, and with which, I have already 
Mated, the Zemindars are not satisfied) the rights of these Ryots must be 
clcailv defined ; and no doubt should remain, whether these men have or have 
not a right to hold possession of their lands at a fixed rate. 

lG. In the event of its being determined that this description of Ryot has 
the power to hold possession of his lands so long as he continues to pay his 
rent, it becomes necessary to take into consideration the propriety of continu¬ 
ing in force the second Section of Regulation XL1V of 1793, which restricts 
the term of the pottahs to ten years; for no Ryot who may have a right to 
hold his lands at a fixed rent will take out a pottah for any limited period, as 
this act alone would imply that the Zemindar, at the end of that period, had a__ 
right to oust his Ryot or to raise his rents. It is true, that by the seventh Sec- 
lion of Regulation IV, 1794, the Ryots have a right to demand a renewal of 
their pottahs at the established rates of the pergunnah ; but these rates are dif- jj 

ficult to ascertain. The lands in one village may be worth three mpees per \ 

hegah, and in the adjoining villages not worth three anas. Of this the Ryot is l 

aware, and the Zemindar takes advantage; and the khodkast Ryot would only l 

obtain a renewal of his pottah, but at an exorbitant rate, against which it would 
be useless lor him to contend. 

17 . Your BoarjjjviHjbe^ware, that confusion in accounts, and indeed confusion 
in every wajy^is the object of the Zemindar. It enables him to harass his 
Ryoi s, and even to maintain a large body of dependants, by placing them over 
his Ryots as Ffcons, to compel their attendance for adjustment of their ac¬ 
counts, whiebjr as 1 said before, the Zemindar renders as intricate and exces¬ 
sive as possfofe. 

18. Another great source of distress to the Ryots is, their being compelled 
to pay as rent, not a specific sum for a certain quantity of ground, but for the 
■ *.«kination of different articles. This mode again authorizes, or at least enables 

^ 3 Q the 
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Lvttcr from • 
Acting Collector of 
Iiuji-shahye, 

Hi August 1811. 


the Zemindar, to send Aumeens frequently in the year to measure each species 
of crop, and the expense of this measurement falls upon the Ryot. 

19. With regard to the conduct of the Munsiffs in their decisions on reve¬ 
nue suits, I of course cannot speak positively; but 1 understand from the 
Judge of this district, that few of this description are brought before them : on 
an average, not one in thirty. I apprehend, however, that in these cases, as 
in all others, their decisions are sold to the highest bidder. This appears a 
bold remark, but it is, nevertheless, the general opinion : and if your Board 
bad before them an estimate of the fees received by these men 1 annually, it 
would be seen that, unless they were corrupt, it would be impossible for them 
to hold these situations, for the fees received by them cannot possibly defray 
the expense of the establishment it is absolutely necessary they should keep 
up; ami I have ascertained from the Judge, that the fees paid to the Munsiffs 
in this district amounted in the last six months, on an average, to something 
less than eight rupees per mensem. 


20. It now becomes my duty to submit rules which, if adopted, will I con¬ 
ceive tend to the advantage of the Zemindar, the Ryot, and the public, and 
consequently without any risk of Government’s suffering from a defalcation of 
revenue. But whilst the Ryot fancies he has a right to retain possession of his 
lands at a fixed rent, and the Zemindar will not admit this right, it is evident 
that no rules can be framed which can put a stop to disputes between the Ze¬ 
mindar and his Ryot; and whilst such doubts exist, it is vain to expect that 
pottahs will ever be taken by the ltyofs, or that the Zemindar will not enforce 
the Vllth Regulation of 1799 to collect the rents he demands. The first rule, 
therefore, must be a declaration of the rights of the Ryots (if they have any) as 
cultivators of the soil, and they should be carefully explained and particularized. 
If they have none, it should be declared they are tenants at will; and then 
there will be no hesitation on their parts to take out pottahs, however hard the 
condition imposed on them may be, because they will at once be able to deter¬ 
mine whether they can fulfil the conditions of their engagements, and will be 
well assured that the engagements once entered into cannot be infringed by 
the Zemindars, and that they cannot enforce the payment of more than they 
have agreed to pay. 

2d. All engagements between Zemindars and their Ryots should be for a 
specific sum; the pottah should declare the number of begahs, leaving the 
Ryot to cultivate whatever lie pleased; and all engagements on the different 
kinds of crops, as tending to create confusion and expense, should be declared 
invalid. 


Sd. There should be one standard measurement for the whole country; at 
least for each district. I mention this, in consequence of the measurement 
being different in almost every village in this district, which is a constant source 
of litigation and dispute between the Ryot and Zemindars. 

4th. Leases may be limited to fourteen years. 

5th. The Zemindar should have the option of ousting any tenant against 
whom a balance has been established, after judicial investigation. 

(>th. Pottahs and cabooleats should be regularly witnessed, and the parties 
encouraged, as much as possible, to register them in the office of the Register 
of Deeds for the zillah in which the lauds may be situated. 

That pottahs should be regularly witnessed is mentioned, because the Ze¬ 
mindars pretend it is disgraceful for them to have any paper witnessed which 
they may grant to the ltyots ; and I believe it is a fact, that in Bengal not one 
poltah can be produced with the signature of a witness. Zemindars and 

their Amlah carry this farce so far, as frequently to grant pottays with a mark 
only, which they admit or deny as it suits their advantage. Although tiie Ze¬ 
mindars may say they never deny the pottahs granted by themj and some are 
probably honest enough to admit them, yet it must be recollected that in the 
present rack-rent system, this mark or signature alone will nob satisfy the 
Kjaradar, Dur-Ejaradar, and host of under-farmers. ] 

, 7th. In no instance should a Zemindar be allowed to place a Peon or 

over 
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over a tenant. He should call on him lor the payment of his rent, and if the l.ctt or from 
Ryot neglect, after such notice, the Zemindar might then distrain; but if the Acting Collector of 
Ryot contested the demand, and tendered security to the Commissioner, the wAiSlt lSii 
Commissioner should immediately return the property, and stop the sale, leav¬ 
ing the Zemindar to apply to the court of judicature, under the Vllth Ke<w- 
tion of 1799. 

I am aware that this rule wotdd be increasing the business in the Judge's 
Court, and that the Judges have already too much to attend to ; but may not 
the propriety of allowing these suits to be determined by the Collectors he taken 
into consideration ? The parties, as at present, would have the option of insti¬ 
tuting a regular suit before the Judge ; and the Collector, from having less to 
do than the Judges, would be able to attend to their decision as soon as brought 
before him. 3 

8th. To prevent, as far as possible, the Ryot wantonly withholding the pay¬ 
ment of his rent, and tendering security to prevent the sale of his property, I 
would recommend that the Judge or the Collector, should the trial of these 
suits be entrusted to him, be authorized, in all such established cases, to com¬ 
pel him to pay the same fee on the amount decreed against him, as is levied on 
the institution of regular suits. 

9th. The production of the Ryot’s cabooleat should always accompany the 
application for the sale of distrained property to the Commissioner, and no sale 
should take place without ik 

21. Whatever may be ultimately determined by Government on this sub¬ 
ject, 1 earnestly hope) for obvious reasons, that no power of investigation or 
inquiry will be delegated to the Commissioners empowered to sell distrained 
property, not even if" the Ryot were to produce receipts in full for the rent de¬ 
manded. The disputes before them would be endless, and their cutcherries be¬ 
come mal-adawluts; and I must again repeat, that if the demand be contested, 
the Commissioner should, on the Ryot’s tendering security for the payment of 
the amount of rent claimed by the Zemindar, in the event of its being substan¬ 
tiated before the Judge, stop the sale of the Ryot’s property, and immediately 
report the circumstance to the Judge. 

22. For this purpose, one general form might be adopted, which would 
effectually prevent any unnecessary long report from the Commissioner, and be 
useful as a record. 

2.3. 1 beg leave to submit a form, which I think would answer every purpose. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

Zillah Rajeshahye, (Signed) E. BARNETT, 

Collector’s Office, Acting Collector. 

lfith August 1811. 


Proposed Form for Commissioners Report. 


Pcrgunmih- 

j Village. 

Zemindar. 

Ryot. 

Amount of 
Rent 

tlr ma tided. 

Amount of 1 
Pollah. 

Name See. 
of Security. 




' 1 



(Signed) E. 11. 

Acting Com. 


To R. Thf'c’/eray, Esq. Secretary to the Board of Revenue. 

Sirjf 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your circular letter, under Letter from 
date the 7*4 ultimo, requiring of me my sentiments regarding the operation of c ®y e ® r0 
the existing rules for the distress and sale of property on account of arrears ot 5 j uiy 18IJ _ 

rcvenue.sand in reply beg leave to submit the following suggestions. _ - ‘ 

1st. the Zemindars, Moostaziers, &c. in many pergunnahs in this district, 
neither give pottahs to the Ryots, or receive cabooleats from them. When 
p^tahs and cabooleats arc regularly exchanged, the Ryots do not experience 

an y 
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Letter from an y ver y gr^at distress, as in that case both parties generally act fairly and 
Acll Rungnore, 0r01 honestly towards each other; but where such an exchange does not take place, 
5 July 1811. great distress ensues, as the Zemindars, &c. without written agreements col-. 

lect their rents and distrain at pleasure the property of their Ilyots : it might, 

* therefore, be advisable to oblige all Zemindars, &e. to tender pottahs % under a 
severe penalty, to their Ryots, which pottahs should not be for a less term than 
three years; it also might be advisable, for a means of security, that the kist- 
bundic should be drawn out on the back of the pottahs and caboolcats, both 
agreements being on stampt paper, and attested by two witnesses. , 

2d. I understand some Zemindars are in the practice of collecting more 
than agreed for in the pottahs and caboolcats. To prevent such exactions, I 
would advise that they should be most severely fiued when guilty of such 
oppression. 

3d. Upon the Ityot paying his first instalment agreeable to his kistbundy, 
let the Zemindar, or his local agent, grant his receipt. If he refuse to give it, 
let the Rvot. cause two or three men to witness the transaction, and when the 
second kist is demanded, refuse payment, until he receives his receipt for the 
first. If the Zemindar ill-treats the Ryot, let him complain to the Darogah, who, 
unless the dispute is amicably settled during that or the next day, might report 
the case to the Magistrate, who would take immediate notice of it. But again, 
if the Ryot should refuse to pay his kist when required, or should refuse to pay 
his second kist on receiving his receipt for the first, and there happens to be no 
crops on his field, let the Zemindar realize the balance according to the exist¬ 
ing regulations; for if regular pottahs, caboolcats, and kistbmulies are enforced, 
the Ryots will know exactly the demand against them,' and will consequently 
avoid the distress of the Zemindar by paying their revenue when due. 

4th. As disputes frequently arise from the Ryots losing their pottahs, and as 
they do not take the precaution of having them registered, on account of the 
greatness of the lees, it would be advisable to have books kept solely for the 
registering of pottahs, and that one rupee should be the amount of costs, allow¬ 
ing out of that sum a fee to the Register, the price of stamped paper, and a fee 
to the Molmrces for copying such papers ; and in order to make the Mohurces 
responsible for the papers they may copy', it might be advisable that they 
should have sunnuds from Government, and attest each copy with their 
signatures. 

5th. As far as the conduct of Catizies and native Commissioners have come 
under my notice, I think that they are frequently guilty of malpractices. But 
I look upon the distraining of property, on account of realizing the arrears of 
Revenue, as a necessary evil; and the only method eventually to render it less 
frequent is to'Took*tO~th'S tTflgfn of the evil, which is the want of proper agree¬ 
ments between the Zemindars and their Ryots, and to enforce pottahs on the 
part of the former, and cabooleats on that of the latter, both agreements de¬ 
claring the full amount the Ryots are to pay, and that whatever else may be 
claimed by the Zemindars, over and above what is mentioned in those agree¬ 
ments, shall be deemed exactions. 

. I have the honour to be, &c. 

Rungporc, (Signed) P. MONCTON, 

('ollcctor’s Office, Acting Collector. 

5th July lbII. 


To R. Thackeray, Esq. Secretary to the Board* cf-J?e ,TO nue. 

Letter fromCollcc- Sir: 1- 

tor of Rungporc, j n compliance with the Board’s orders, contained in your circular/letter of the 
1 August y L |j j uue> £ have held a personal conference with some of the peasantry, as well 

v as with several Zemindars, on the subject in question. The formee appear to. 

be strenuous advocates for abolishing that part of the Regulation VII of 1799. 
and XVII of 1793, authorizing the Zemindars to attach and cause td* be sold 
the personal property of their tenants on account of arrears of revenue, as they 
often convert that power to an improper use, by screening themselves, upfiaf* 

cover 
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cover of it, in the commission of rapine and oppression. On the other hand, fetter from Col-' 
the Zemindars and their agents positively assert, that should thev he prevented ,ectorofR un&porc, 
from exercising the authority at present vested in them by the above-mentioned v * A,,guBt 1811 7 
regulations, they would be entirely ruined, and nearly the whole of their estates 
would tail jn balance, and in a short space of time be sold by Government. 

The truth of their assertion cannot be disputed, no other power whatever 
having been granted to them by Government for the purpose of enabling them 
to realize the arrears of revenue from their respective tenants ; it would be 
therefore adyisable to adopt such rules as would not interfere with the interest 
of either party. 

2. I perfectly coincide with the Board in the opinions expressed in the fourth 
and fifth paragraphs of your letter, with respect to the general delivery of 
caboolcats written on common country paper, and aiso with regard to the release 
of the property, upon the owner giving security to the court, as well as to the 
modification of Sections 9 and 10, Regulation XVII, 1798; and I beg to make 
two additional proposals, viz. 1st. That a summary statement ol‘all caboolcats 
should be annually delivered by each Zemindar to the Collector, which would 
prevent, them from making any alteration in the articles of the caboolcats, and 
which, by enabling the Collector to ascertain the exact, mofussil produce of 
each estate, would materially assist him in the formation of t lie fotbundy for the 
partial sale of estates, and in the obtaining the necessary information (when 
applied to for it by the Judge) relative to the jumma and lands of the different 
tenants. 2dly. In case the balance due from the Ryots is undisputed, the 
security given by the owner, as proposed in the second article of the fourth 
paragraph of your letter, •should be bound to pay it within a limited period, 
which should not exceed a month or five weeks, so that the Zemindar may not 
sustain the loss consequently attendant upon a delay, on the part of his Ryots, 
in the payment of their rents. 

.S. Willi a view to prove the certainty of payment having been made by the 
Ryot, 1 beg to propose that the Zemindar, farmer, or manager of an estate, 
should cause their respective tenants, at the time of their paying any part of 
the rent, to deliver before two witnesses an invoice or challan on plain paper, 
signed by the tenant or by his agent, for the payment of the revenue, stating 
the sum which has been paid, and the balance then remaining due: and should 
—it be proved that the Kyot refused to give the proposed challan, or the Zemin¬ 
dar to grant receipts, both the one and the other should be liable to such 
punishment as the Magistrate may think proper to award; and I doubt not but 
that the production of the caboolcats and challans on t he part of the land¬ 
holders, and of the pottahs and receipts on the part of the Ryot, will be a 
satisfactory proof of the reality or falsity of the demand. 

•1<. With respect to the conduct of the native Commissioners and Cauzics, I 
am sorry to say that I have great reason to apprehend that, in their decisions, 
they are often influenced by corrupt or otherwise improper motives; I have 
therefore to propose, that the revenue regular suits, and those which are to be 
decided on by a summary investigation, should be decreed by the Collectors, 
subject to an appeal to the Judge, whose decision may be considered final, 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

Rungporc, (Signed) J* DIGBY, 

Collector's Office, Collector. 

1st August 1811. 


To tlie Jk A .r*t»"g President and Members of the Board of Revenue. 


Gentlemen: 

When I received charge of this office on the 10th ultimo, I observed that Letter fro,., 
your Secretary’s letter, under date the 7th June last, had not been replied to; u j™"|P 
but conceiving that the Collector would be much more competent than myself f> September 1811- 

to answer -hat address, from his experience and from the local knowledge lie *- - ' 

must possess of the circumstances referred to in that letter, as they relate to 
this district, I had wished to defer making any reply until the return of Mr. 


vv'emyss. 


3 R 


2. Having, 
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Letter from 2. Having, however, received the orders of your Board of the 24lh ultimo, 
< t«r ori'M wrilf 0 * * P resurttt it is incumbent upon me to submit my sentiments on the subject, 
y Sqi. L.11. ’ Vague and unfinished as my observations must necessarily be, your Board will, 
I trust, receive them with that indulgence which the short opportunity I have 
had to collect them may probably appear to deserve. 

3. I have made inquirie s respecting the operations, in this district, of the 
existing rules for the distress and sale of property on account of arrears of 
revenue, and thejre does not appear tq^qaR. piuch .cause for apprehension^that 
tlie Ryots are oppres's^tn" tTus*”respect by the landholders. I am given to 
understand, that it has been the practice for the persons invested with the 
power of selling distrained property, to require documents from the distrainer, 
before the attachment is authorized or the sale carried into effect, and that 
these documents are invariably forwarded to the Judge, for his consideration 
and final approval of the case. That when no papers can be produced by the 
distrainer to shew his right, or when the Ryot denies the balance, or possesses 
papers shewing it to be false, the Cauzic or native Commissioner does not pro* 
ceed to the sale, but reports the case for the orders of the Judge, when it is 
customary, I understand, to refer the party for redress under the summary 
trial described in the 1.5th Section, Regulation XVII, 1793. 

4. A great many cases of the latter description arc, I learn, brought before 
the civil court of this district; but I find only one instance on record in this 
office, during several years past, of any of those suits being referred to the 
Collector for adjustment and report, as authorised by the fourth clause of the 
section and Regulation above mentioned, as they have always been decided by 
the Judge in person. 

.5. Abuses and exactions, of the nature described in your Secretary’s letter, 
by landholders, can best be suppressed, I should conceive, by the efficient con¬ 
trol and personal exertions of the Judge ; and, as far as I can learn, the Cauzies 
and Munsiffs in this district are under such check and arrangement, that they 
cannot materially support the Zemindars in their illegal practices. At the same 
time, there can bo no doubt that the suggestions contained in the fourth para¬ 
graph of your Secretary’s letter, if cariiod into effect, would be attended with 
the most important advantages, and would put an effectual stop to illicit and 
excessive demands on account of arrears of rent. 

6. In reply so the ninth paragraph of your Secretary’s letter, I beg leave to 
mention that 1 am informed, that very lew, if any, revenue suits are decided 
by the native Commissioners in this district, but that causes of that nature are 
generally preferred at the sudder, and referred for trial to the Register and 
head Commissioner of the court. My short standing in the service, it must 
be supposed, cannot have given me experience sufficient to judge of the sys¬ 
tem in general. I can only speak with respeel to the district which is under 
my charge; anti [ am of opinion, where the same plans and arrangements are 
pursued, the oppressions and exactions of the Zemindars over their Ryots, 
and the corruption of the Cauzies, Commissioners, &c. must be compara¬ 
tively trifling. 

7- From the foregoing remarks your Board will observe, that as none of the 
circumstances relative to this report came officially before the Collector or his 
officers, any information respecting them must be derived from very defective 
and uncertain sources; and as my local and personal communication with the 
peasantry here has been necessarily extremely little and confined, I could not 
presume to offer as argument any vague or interested reports, the truth or 
falsehood of which I have not had the means or opportunity to ascertain. 

I have the honour to be, 'Are——- - 

Zillah Tipperah, (Signed) C. frjCKER, 

9lh September 1811. Officiating Collector. 


Letter from Col¬ 
lector of Twen¬ 
ty-four I’orgun- 
rtiitu, 


V July 1811. 


To R. Thackeray, Esq. Secretary to the Board of Revest 
Gentlemen: j 

In answer to your circular letter of the 7th ultimo, I have thc^honour to 
state, for the information of the Board, that I have long considered thpt the 

existing 
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ty-fbur Perguu- 
linlis, 

9 July 1811. 


existing rules for the distress and sale of property on account of arrears of "Letter from Col 
revenue have been much abused, and consequently have been the cause of k ' ctor of Twcn 
much oppression to the under-tenants and Ryots; and nothing has prevented 
my addressing the Board on the subject, previous to this reference, but the 
extreme difficulty of finding a remedy for the grievance, without being the 
occasion of heavy arrears to Government and injury to the landholders. Un¬ 
der this impression, it is with great deference I beg leave to propose, in addi¬ 
tion to the first suggestion of the Board, that a notice of fifteen days for the 
sale of attached property, with an inventory of it with the seal of the Cauzy, 
shall be on all occasions of attachment delivered to the defaulter (as was di¬ 
rected by former Regulations, rescinded by Regulation VII of 1790). a copy 
of which should dlso be forwarded to the Collector, with a view of enabling the 
Ryot or tenant to attend at his cutcherry, and give in security for the demand 
made against him, which might be refused by the distrainer though fully 
sufficient, after which the property attached should be released; and if the 
balance be contested between the parties, the case to be tried by the Col¬ 
lector in a summary way, as is directed to be done by the Judge, under Clause 
4, Section 15, Regulation VII, 1799. Should the defaulter not give security 
within the prescribed time, the Collector shall then direct the Cauzy, or other 
public officer, under his seal and signature, to proceed to the immediate sale 
agreeably to the inventory ; but should the sale of a part of it prove sufficient 
to pay the amount due, the remainder should be immediately returned to the 
defaulter, and an account of sale, with every particular, transmitted to the 
Collector. 


2. Such is my opinion of the abuses and malversation of the native Commis¬ 
sioners, that 1 should be very happy to hear they were entirely done away. 1 
have often conversed with Zemindars and proprietors of land on this subject, 
and I have never met wich one of them that did tiol state the abuses to exist 
in every other talook but his own. This leads me to suppose that the oppression 
is general; and I must confess that 1 am unable to point .out any remedy, short 
of their entire dismission. All revenue suits, in tny opinion, may be decided 
by the Collector, and all other suits by the Registers of the Ziliah Courts. 

I am, &c. 

Collector’s Cutcherry, (Signed) P. TREVES, 

Twenty-four Pergunnahs, Collector. 

9th July 1811. 


To Richard Rocke, Esq. Acting President, and Members of the 

Board of Revenue. 

Gentlemen: 

I have now the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Secretary’s letter Letter from Col- 

of the 7th June last. lector of Behar, 

5 Dec. 1811. 

2. Conscious inability, from want of experience, to offer any general opinion 
on the subject therein contemplated, will necessitate me to confine my remarks 
almost exclusively to the propositions of your Board, which appear in the 
fourth paragraph of the above letter, and only as to their operation if adopted 
in this district. 

3. First suggestion .—The reciprocal execution of pottalis and caboolcats by 
the Zemindars and Ryots, if I may judge from the inquiries I have been en¬ 
abled to make, prevails very generally in this district; but as it undoubtedly 
is not universal^ obseryda, the adoption of the rule proposed by your Board 
appears advisable, inasmuch as it would generalize the delivery of cabooleats, 
and thcrebyfessentially conduce to the security of the tenant, and facilitate the 
adjustment of his accounts with his landlord. 

4. With inspect to the further object of this suggestion, (namely, to prevent 
.Zemindars ,V»nd others from exacting rents from persons who are not their 
tenants), it appears to me to be preparing a remedy for an evil almost ima¬ 
ginary ; for to suppose its existence to any obviable degree, we must pre-admit 
that the Amrts of justice are inaccessible, that the peasantiy are unacquainted 
with our laws, and that they submit in silence to wrongs. It is unnecessary 



stter from Col* 
ector of Bchar, 

5 Dec. 1811. 
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to say that the'first is not the case: the spirit of litigation, lor which the people 
of Bcliar are notorious, forbids the latter presumption. 

/>. To exact the rent, the landholder moreover must attach; and he could 
hot effect the object of distraint, which is the sale of the Ityot’s property, 
without the assistance of some of the public officers empowered to dispose of 
distrained property, and who, should they league with tiie landholder to wrest 
a trifling sum from the Ryot, become themselves liable to a prosecution in the 
courts, and on proof to heavy penalties, for carrying into execution an 
illegal sale. 

6. Second suggestion-. —The unqualified adoption of the first part of this sug¬ 

gestion, it appears to me, would be upholding the interests of the Ryot, to the 
great prejudice both of the Zemindar and the public j and I would, therefore, 
humbly recommend the following modification, namely, that in accepting the 
security given by the owner of the attached property, the Judge or Register 
prescribe a specific, and as short a period as possible, for the discharge of the 
balance due from him : for otherwise, as the proprietor or farmer seldom pro¬ 
ceeds to distraint until the time approaches for fulfilling his own engagements 
with Government, should the defaulting Ryot, availing himself of the omission 
of the condition just mentioned, protract his payment beyond that period, the 
landholder must unavoidably fall in arrear ; and then succeed the various 
inconveniences to obviate which Regulation XXXV of 1 79-5 was expressly 
enacted. * 

7. The foregoing objections arc not totally inapplicable to the second part 
of the suggestion now considered; as should the issue of the suit prove favour¬ 
able to the landholder, if provision be not made for the immediate payment of 
the amount of the contested balance, the evils above alluded to must be the 
consequence. 

8. On the abuses supposed to be practised by the landholders, under the 
powers vested in them, and the oppressions experienced by the Ryots, I do 
not consider myself competent to deliver an opinion, from the complete occu¬ 
pation of my time at the sudder station, I have had no opportunity of visiting 
the interior of the district, and my sole source of information must conse¬ 
quently have been derived from the Zemindars, with whom alone I have any 
intercourse, and in whose communications on this subject J, of course, could 
place no confidence. If oppression or abuses do exist, the sufferers will not 
fail to apply to the courts for redress ; the Judges therefore, I should presume, 
would be most capable of affording information on the subject. I beg perniis- 

| sion, however, to observe, that from the preamble of Regulation XXXV of 
| 1793, and Regulation VII of 1799, it appears that it was deemed necessary to 
t ameliorate the former rules of distraint, as much difficulty hail been experienced 
|by the landholders in realizing their rents, from the want of faith, on the part 
| of the Ryots, in f ulfilling their engagements, and the powers which the former 
'were authorized to exercise had been found insufficient for enforcing the pay- 
/jmentof the rents due to them. Unless, therefore, it could be established, that 
the moral character of the lower classes of the people of this country lias mate¬ 
rially improved, the revival of rules, limiting the landholder’s powers, would 
be most inexpedient. 

' 9. With reference to the eighth paragraph of your Secretary’s letter now 

before me, I can only state, that if the penalties prescribed by Section 5, Regu¬ 
lation VII of 1799, for collusion or misconduct on the part of the persons 
empowered to dispose of distrained property, fail to ensure a faithful discharge 

of the trust reposed in them, the evil must be submitted s to as irremediable. 

*■ »“ - — . 

10. On the conduct of native Commissioners in the decisions of revenue 
suits, I, as a Collector, can have no opportunity of formiug an opinion. Par¬ 
ties dissatisfied with their awards invariably appeal to the courts, where they 
are either confirmed or reversed ; and further the case cannot proceed. To 
t he Judges then, I conceive, if information be required, reference should be 
made for their sentiments on this subject. 

I have the honour to be. Sec. t 

Zillah Behar, (Signed) J. M. MACKNABB, 

■Ah December 1811. Acting Collector. 

To 
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To R. Rocke, Esq. Acting President, and Members of the Board of * 

Revenue. 


Gentlemen: 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Secretary’s letter of the Letter from Col- 
7th June last, requiring my report on the abuses which are apprehended to h*cmr of Pumeah, 
exist in the distress and sale of property for arrears of revenue, and desiring v 29 No v .isn. # 
me. to state my sentiments on the remedy proposed by your Board for that evih 


2. From the information I have been able to procure, I have good reason to 
believe that the powers at present vested in the Zemindars are often employed 
by them, and still oftener by the farmers, as the means of extortion. 1 imagine, 
however, that the practice might be greatly diminished, were the sufferers al¬ 
ways certain of spe'edy redress; but such is tine delay in the zillah courts, occa¬ 
sioned by the accumulation of business before them, that a llyot, after being 
stripped of the greater part of his property by the Zemindar, may often wait 
for years before be can obtain redress, and the knowledge of this deters the one 
from prosecuting, and encourages the other in his exactions. 


3. With respect to the Regulations proposed by your Board, 1 do not think 
they can do any harm, or impede in the smallest degree the realization of the re¬ 
venue ; but I am afraid they will prove ineffectual. If, however, it is intended 
that the second suggestion shall apply to Mustagers, or farmers of the revenue, 
and shall entitle those people to have their property released on giving security, 
whenever attached by the Zemindar for arrears of revenue, it may often happen 
that the lands will be sold, in* satisfaction of the demands of Government, before 
the decision of the court can be obtained, even in the summary process. Con* 
fined solely to the Ryo’ts or cultivators of the soil, the Regulations proposed 
may be of some benefit. 


4. I have not heard any complaints of the persons authorized to sell distrained 
property for the discharge of the arrears of rent, or of the native commissioners 
in the decision of revenue suits. I have no doubt that those persons may some¬ 
times abuse their power; but the occurrence is rare, and may easily be pre¬ 
vented from running to excess, or of being productive of any serious oppres¬ 
sion, by the vigilance of the court. 

I have the honour to be. 


Purneali, (Signed) G. SUTTIE, 

Collector’s Office, Collector. 

29th November 1811. 


To Richard Rocke, Esq. Acting President, and Members of the Board of 

Revenue. 


Gentlemen: 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Secretary’s letter of Lcuerfrom Acting 
the fifth of August, directing me to furnish the report required by your Board’s Collector of Saru«, 
circular orders of the 7th June last. ~~ Ja * 1Si “ 


2. In the tenth and last paragraph of the above orders, I am informed that 
your Board expects tliat my reply will not be founded on the information ob¬ 
tainable from my native officers, or a few opulent individuals, but by local and 
personal communication with the Ryots themselves. As I received the orders 
at a season of the year in which it was impossible for me to proceed into the in¬ 
terior of the country, where alone the information required by your Board was 
procurable, I thought it more desirable to defer making any reference until I 
had it in my power to midJe a tour of the district, which it was my full intention^ 
to have done in the months of November or December next. From the Ryots'* 
in the vicinity of the sadder station little information of importance is to be ac¬ 
quired. They are in general, I believe, more leniently treated by the Zemin¬ 
dars and farmers, than the same description of people in the mofussil. This 
is to he ascribed to the greater facility they possess of representing their 
grievances to the Judge and Magistrate, and to their acquaintance with the 
Vackeels and Amlah of the court, in whose power it in some measure lies to 
cxneditc Wie delivering of their complaints. 

3 S 


3. That 
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.otter from Acting , f} # That the* Vlltli Regulation of 1799. which empowered the Zemindars, 
tZVir Talookdars, fanners, 6ic. of land to distrain and sell the personal property of 
L ‘ ' j their under-tenants for arrears of rent, is greatly abused by them, cannot I think 

N l>e doubted ; but to find a remedy for the relief of the Ryots, that shall not vir¬ 

tually operate against the Regulation in question, which was framed under the 
necessity there existed of affording the proprietors of land the means' of facili¬ 
tating the realization of their rents due from their Ryots, and consequently the 
more punctual discharge on their part again of the demands of Government, is 
an object more desirable than perhaps easy to be effected. 

c 

4. With respect to the two suggestions contained in your Secretary’s letter, 

1 beg leave respectfully to offer the following remarks. The enforcing of the 
first would certainly be productive of the desired effect of preventing proprietors 
and farmers of land from distraining, and causing to be sold, the property of 
persons who are not actually their Ryots, which I believe frequently occurs, 
particularly in estates which are disputed j but to render the adoption of this 
plan expedient, it must, I think, be first ascertained, that that jvart of the VUIth 
Regulation of 1798, which directs mutual written engagements to be entered 
into between the landlord and his tenant, be carried into execution, as many of 
the Ryots would wilfully keep hack their routs, knowing that their landlords 
had never received cabooleats from them. Owing to fhe courts, rn general, 
being so overloaded with business as to preclude the possibility of summary in¬ 
vestigations, under Clause 4, Section 3.3, Regulation VII of 1 799, the permit¬ 
ting the Ryots to release their property, on giving security for the payment of 
the contested demand, would he productive of the ill consequences which your 
Board arc so desirous of avoiding, for notwithstanding the cause remaining un¬ 
decided, the Zemindars must cither pay up their revenues or be subject to the 
constant sale of their estates. 

3. In reply to the eighth paragraph of your Secretary’s letter, respecting the 
conduct of the Cauzies ami native Commissioners in selling distrained property, 
it appears to me that as it does not rest with them to investigate into the claims 
of the Zemindars, they have it not in their power to commit oppression ; and I 
am of opinion that the empowering of them to make a summary inquiry, pre¬ 
vious to their proceeding to the sale of any distrained property for arrears of 
rent, though it might give them opportunities of oppressing, would yet, on the 
whole, he productive of more justice to the Ryots, than the present mode of 
leaving to the Zemindars, as they please, to distrain and cause to be sold the 
property of their tenants. 

6. With regard t.o the conduct of the native Commissioners in the decision of 
revenue suits, I have to observe, that as they never come under my cognizance, 
it is impossible for me to give any opinion ou the subject, without making, as 
mentioned in the second paragraph of this letter, a tour into the interior of the 
district. 

I have, &c. 

Saruii, (Signed) I’. LAW, 

(2 2d October, 1811. Acting Collector. 


Letter fiom Col¬ 
lector of Sarini, 

5 Dec. 1811. 

_ J 


To Richard Rocke, Esq. Acting President, and the Members of the Board of 

Revenue. 

Gentlemen: 

I have the pleasure, in answer to your instructions, communicated in Mr. 
Secretary Thackeray’s letter of the 7th of June, to spbmit to you, as required, 
my opinion on the propriety of carrying into a legislative law the suggestions 
pointed out for consideration. 


1. There docs not appear any objection to this: on the contrary, it may, as 
remarked by the Board, be a check to undue exaction, and induce the land¬ 
holders to grant their Ryots pottahs consonant to their cabooleats. 

2. This would he of use, if the other avocations of the civil courts did not 
impede immediate and summary adjustment; but the delays of the courts ren¬ 
der it objectionable, and the resulting consequence would be, tiie serious 

effects 
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effects heretofore experienced from the accumulation of arrear and the sale of Letter from Col- 
land. * lector of Sarun, 

6 Dec. 1811. 

3. If we are to judge from the present slate of cultivation throughout the 
country, it certainly may be presumed that the existing rules, vesting a specific 
power in the landholders, have not been attended w ith those serious rnn«A_ 
quences that are so much apprehended; and as it istliiilcu'it to draw me Ime 
of distinction, I have no hesitation in declaring I am averse to innovation by a 
legislative rule on the above, though I would give the opening to Ryots to ob¬ 
tain immediate redress, by allowing them an appeal to the Collectors from 
those who are empowered to decide revenue suits; and that, in the event of 
the llyots being dissatisfied with the Cauzies and others vested with the power 
of deciding suits, the Cauzy or others shall transmit his or their proceedings 
to the Collector, with the objections, in a statement delivered by the aggrieved, 
and the Collector shall have the power of reversing or confirming the dccisiqn, 
and that his (the Collector’s) decree shall be final, as far as relates to these 
decisions. 

4. This will be a complete check to the impropriety of decisions, and being 
a matter of account, the Collectors are better adapted to decide thereon : nor 
would it be any additional expense, as the present establishments are adequate 
to be employed in these inquiries, in those districts which are denominated the 
Company’s provinces. At all events, as these representations are to be on 
stampt paper, the increase of the demand in that article will be equivalent to 
any additional establishment required. 

5. In large demands, where the complaint is beyond the amount authorized 
to be tried by the Comriiissioner, the complaint should be made immediately 
to the Collector, who is to decide summarily thereon, and that award to be 
final, till a regular suit is instituted, investigated, and decided. 

0. That which relates to the impositions in sequestrations ought to be left 
entirely to be settled in the judicial courts, as they are more competent to de¬ 
termine points of this nature, and are better able to check the oppressions more 
immediately under their authority and jurisdiction. 

7. T have endeavoured to make a local inquiry, but can derive no informa¬ 
tion on which I would wish to hazard an opinion. The best criterion, M before 
stated, of the existing rules, is the actual state of the country. If doubts still 
arise, reports from the judicial courts should be made, by which it may be 
ascertained how far the abuses fiom their investigation have actually existed. 

I remain, &c. 

Chupra, (Signed) S. MIDDLETON, 

5th December 1811. Collector. 


To 11. ltocke, Esq. Acting President, and Members of the Board of Revenue. 

Gentlemen: 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 7th June, Letter fromCollcc' 
with your letters of’ the 24th August and 8th November 1811, and am very '^Dec^n* 1, 
much concerned that you should have been put to the trouble of "repeating 
your orders concerning the situation of the peasantry of this district. A variety 
of occupations compelled me to defer replying to your first favour; and the 
nature of your instructions requiring particular attention and inquiry from dif¬ 
ferent people, I considered it rather as a work of slow progress, to be obtained 
by degrees, and from occasional and unguarded expressions dropt by the in¬ 
jured parties themselves, than by any direct investigation for an avowed 
motive. 

As the Board seem now desirous of early information, I will endeavour to 11 
come at the truth by more direct means, though I confess that I am apprehen¬ 
sive that it will be taken in a wrong light by the very persons it is intended to 
serve; that they may be tempted to consider it as an authorized encourage¬ 
ment to complain against authority they have from early life been accustomed 
to submit to with respect and with obedience : and this fancy, if they really 
' happen 
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LrtterfromCiillec-/ happgn to bc^ impressed with it, may tend to unhirfge the present system of 
d ’ obedience and dependence on superiors of every description, and be the cause 
tL ' of great jealousy and discontent, and the landholders may seize it as an excuse 

for withholding or delaying their regular payments. 

In obedience to your instructions, I will make every inquiry that can tend 
to elucidate the question, and hope shortly to be able to address the Board 
again on the subject. In the mean time, as the Board require my candid 
opinion, I beg leave to mention that the peasantry of this country, or the la¬ 
bouring cultivators of the soil, when they imagine that their assertions will be 
attended to, will in all probability, if they have the smallest excuse for doing 
no, bring heavy charges against the Zemindars, and those that have jurisdiction 
over them ; though the Judge of the zillah court never infuses them justice, 
when they have any fair grounds of complaint: and the natives in general are 
so proud and pleased with the name and the credit of having a cause in the 
Adawlut, that they seldom, if ever, lose an opportunity of bringing it forward, 
if they have any plausible pretence, plea, or excuse, for doing it, and tell the 
particulars of their complaints, as they saunter idly through the streets, to as 
many idlers as are disposed to listen 1.o their tales, whom they quit in haste, to 
lepeat their story to the next person that happens to pass near them. 

T therefore, with due submission to the judgment of the gentlemen of the 
Board, conceive that some Adawlut regulations, that the wisdom and expe¬ 
rience of Government may deem requisite, will best answer the Board's wishes, 
and bring every object of public justice within the reach of the meanest and 
poorest Ryot in the zillah. 

This desirable object may possibly be obtained by separating the Fouzdarry 
from the Dewanny Adawlut; for it is almost impossible for one and the same 
person to give entire satisfaction, and fully to perform the duties of both de¬ 
partments, which require men of very different, if not the most opposite cha¬ 
racters and dispositions : for no one man existing (if the Board will have the 
bounty to pardon the terms) can at one and the same time be a saint and a sin¬ 
ner. Still, when one man has to perform a double and an opposite description 
of duty, double and opposite qualities arc sometimes highly requisite. The 
indulgent, the good, the forgiving man, and the placid philanthropist, whose 
serene countenance displays the tranquillity of his breast, and proclaims peace 
with all men, may be taken advantage of, and bis kindness abused; while the 
stern, the firm, and harsh countenance of the prompt and determined magis¬ 
trate, lull of the fire and animation of youth, will cause surprise, intimidation, 
tjismay, or, dread ; will disturb and bewilder the faculties; will unhinge the 
secret, th«( previous, the evil and the malicious intentions of the vicious, and 
inspire them with a disposition to obedience, and patience under restraint, with 
a r^sjipctful, resigned, and humble submission to the Magistrate's mandates: 
fpr^conscious guilt is ever a slave to its own apprehension, and becomes in a 
uhinncr panic-struck and rivetted to the ground, at the steady and penetrating 
aspect of the decision of the awful Magistrate. 

It might not be proper for one in my humble situation and line, to attempt 
to set forth at large the qualities that I conceive to be requisite in a Magis¬ 
trate. Such an attempt might give offence to some one, and render me liable 
to the blame and to the censure of many, who have (and perhaps justly too) a 
a good opinion of themselves. The judicious sagacity of the gentlemen of the 
Board will best enable them to descry the description of characters that may 
be most proper to perform the active, the imposing, the imperious, and the 
domineering duties of a civil Magistrate. The old adage, of the dial telling 
the tale of truth, without disturbing the minds or meditations of men with harsh 
and annoying sounds, perhaps may be admitted as a pardonable allusion, on 
the present occasion : for the thread of opinion, however tender, is not wilfully 
or easily snapped; and when skilfully held and guided, proves to be the 
strongest reigns than can be yoked to the great car of state. 

The Judge of the Dewanny department, and the decider upon the rights of 
others, I humbly and with due submission to the superior judgment of the 
Board, conceive ought, in preference, to be a person of natural gravity, rather 
advanced in life, and already passed (if the terms may be allowed) the s fire, Irri- 

', tation. 
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tation, clioler, or impatience, so common in youth, so natural to early life, pos- Better from Col- 
sessed of great steadiness and mildness of manners, with a command of temper, lector orshahnbad, 
of a good natured and forgiving disposition, the power of suffering and conceal 11 Dcc ‘ l811 ‘ 
ing discontent, slow and temperate in replies, and extremely loath to quarrel; 
for the map that can attain the happy habit of commanding himself, his supe¬ 
riors may delegate and entrust with unshackled authority, with unlimited power. 

The man of mature age, or past the meridian of life, or who from long resi¬ 
dence in the country is assailed by infirmities, is certainly not the most eligible 
man to be chosen for a Magistrate; though, at the same time, he may be equal 
to every act requisite for the serious administration of civil justice between 
man and man ; and from his time of life and infirmities, become daily more and 
more convinced of tne duty incumbent on him, of doing as lie would be done 
by, to those whose interest and welfare the bounty and good opinion of 
Government have consigned and let to his keeping. 

Should the separation of the office of Magistrate from the duty of the Judge 
not meet the approbation of Government, who alone can determine what plans 
are most proper, and what measures are most eligible to be chosen, the object 
may perhaps be obtained by increasing the number of Assistant Judges, or 
rather the number of Assistant Magistrates (suppose two, three, or more, accord¬ 
ing to the size and business of the zillah), and stationing them in the vicinity of 
some of the largest towns in the district. 

Or increasing the number of the Registers and their Assistants, with each a 
separate jurisdiction in different parts of the district, or such causes referred 
to them as the Judge may think proper to consign to their investigation. 

The Zillah Judge may still keep his title of Magistrate, with this additional 
descriptive denomination of his duty. Judge and senior Magistrate; to whom 
the Assistant Magistrates, however numerous, may refer their proceedings for 
approval, before any serious measure is carried into effect. 

Some regulation of this kind, or some measure similar to what is alluded to, 
would be a great relief to the heavy, constant, laborious, and united duties of 
the Zillah Judge and Magistrate; and be highly gratifying to all classes of 
people who have business with the Adawlut, or may, on any occasion, deem 
themselves aggrieved by any person, or injured in any way whatever. 

I have the honour, &c. 

Zillah Shahabad, (Signed) D. BURGES, 

Collectorship, Collector. 

11th Dec. 1811. 


To Richard Rocke, Esq. Acting President, and Members of the Board of 

Revenue. 


Sir: 

I have now the honour of submitting my answer to the suggestions con- Letter from Coilcc- 
tained in the Board’s letter of the 7th June, viz, 

1st. That no Proprietor, farmer of land, or local agent of sucli person, be 
authorised to distrain the property of his tenant or Ryot, unless he can pro¬ 
duce a cabooleat from such tenant or Ryot, shewing the rent which the for¬ 
mer is entitled to receive. 

The Ryots of chucklas Midnapore and Julessore, whose annual collections 
amount to Sicca Rupees 1£V56,515 :1:7» will object to this measure, as these 
lands do not admit of any specific cabooleat being executed between them and 
the Zemindars, for the following reason. 

The revenue, according to ancient usage, has been collected from the Ryot 
at the close of the season, according to the actual produce of the land, and not 
agreeably to the number of begahs: for instance, supposing a Ryot at the com¬ 
mence of the season agrees to rent ten begahs, if the whole actually yield crops, 
he pays accordingly; if, on the contrary, five begahs are productive, and the 
remaining^five, from the failure of season or any other cause, are unproductive, 

in that case the Zemindar suffers the loss. 

g T Under 
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Letter from Colled- Under thfese circumstances, I am of opinion that it would not be advanta- 
fflNo*i8?i° rC ’ gcous lor the Ryots to have this suggestion carried into effect. 

'---' The Zemindars, to protect themselves from fraud, depute an Aumeen to the 

Mofussil when the crops are ready to be housed. This person draws out a 
statement on the spot, in the presence of the person immediately concerned, 
as likewise of the village Mookhea. 

Agreeably to this statement, the proprietors call on the Ryot to sign the just¬ 
ness of the demand; which, if not liquidated, the Zemindars proceed to levy it, 

. as directed by Regulation VII, 1799. 

The Ryots of pergtinnahs, tumlook, mysawdul, bugree, brawmunbhoom, and 
cliilwa, whose annual jumma amount to Sicca Rupees 4,13,09fi: 2: 1 : 1, 
would derive considerable benefit from the measure. 

2. That all property attached, with a view to the sale of it, be released, on 
the owner giving security, either in the court of the Judge or Register, for the 
payment of the balance, if it be undisputed, and for such sum as may be even¬ 
tually adjudged against him, if the claim to the balance be contested between 
the parties. The case to be tried as a summary suit, under Clause 4, Section 
15, Regulation VII, 1799. 

I fear this suggestion, if carried into effect, would be the cause of greater dis¬ 
tress to the Ryots, owing to the distance they would have to travel for the pur¬ 
pose of giving the necessary security, independent of which the Judge or Re¬ 
gister being so fully occupied with more urgent duties, the business of the un¬ 
fortunate Ryots would necessarily be delayed, perhaps for some days, during 
which period their domestic concerns would remain at a stand, and the person 
being separated from his family would incur a double expense. In addition to 
this, he would experience much difficulty in obtaining the necessary security, 
owing to his circumstances anil mode of life being unknown at the Sadder sta¬ 
tion ; and besides, f am confident, if he is fortunate enough to obtain security, 
it will not be without the sacrifice of a large sum, in comparison with the de¬ 
mand against him. 

The many years experience I have had in the mofussil, leaves not a shadow 
of doubt in my mind, but that the Cauzies, native Commissioners, and other 
persons invested under the Regulations with the power of selling distrained pro¬ 
perty, and likewise the decision of revenue suits, are the ready instruments of 
enforcing every illegal and exorbitant demand possible for the Zemindar to 
prefer against the Ryot, who, in many instances, is instigated by the Cauzies, 
&c. to dispute any demand for the arrears, under a promise of being befriended 
by them, in order that they may harrass tiie Zemindars and extort some pecu¬ 
niary reward from them. This expense, with contingent charges of Peons, 
makes up a large demand against the Ryot, which is liquidated by the sale of 
his property, which is seldom allowed to be sold for more than enables him to 
discharge the arrears of revenue and all illegal charges. 

By this means, the Ryot is so much reduced in his circumstances, that he is 
deprived of the means of complaining against these oppressive acts; and the 
remaining Ryots, seeing the fate of one of their body, are disheartened, and be¬ 
come subservient to the wishes of the Zemindar. 

With a view to remedy the above abuses, as likewise not to preclude the 
Zemindars, farmers, and managers of estates from the means required to collect 
their rents, I am of opinion that the first step towards it should be that no au¬ 
thority ought to be vested in the Cauzies, native Commissioners, or other per¬ 
sons, for selling distrained property on the mere statement of the Zemindar. 

2. All demands for arrears of revenue from the Zemindar on the Ryots 
should be submitted in a detailed statement, specifying every item to the Col¬ 
lector. 

The Collector, on receiving the complaint, should be authorized to summons 
the defaulter, and distrain his crops and products of the earth of every descrip¬ 
tion, the grain, cattle, and all personal property. 

The persou deputed into the mofussil for this purposeshou Id gran\ a written 

acknowledgment 
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acknowledgment for the same, which should be countersigned by the Ityof, Letter from Coiiec- 
and a duplicate transmitted to the Collector. tor of Midnapore, 

_ , _ . , 29 Nov. 1811. 

On the Ryot appearing before the Collector, a copy of the Zemindar’s de¬ 
mand should be given to him, and an investigation take place respecting its 
justness; in the presence of both parties. Should it appear to the Collector 
that the Zemindar’s demand is just, the amount, of course, should be imme¬ 
diately discharged with interest, and all charges, by the sale of the whole or a 
sufficient part of his distrained property ; and, to prevent litigation, a fine, or 
a few mohths imprisonment, should be' inflicted. 

On the other hand, should it appear that the demand is litigious on the part 
of the Zemindar,*that the defaulter’s property be immediately released, and all 
expenses attending the distraint should be defrayed by the Zemindar; with the 
addition of such fine as the Collector may deem just, to reimburse the Ryot for 
his attendance at the Sudder station. 


I am aware that if the Collector is authorized to interfere between the Zemin¬ 
dar and the Ryot, that the former will make it a plea for not discharging his 
revenue with punctuality. 

The gross collections, however, of the land arc now so great, in proportion 
to the jumma assessed on them, that he can easily, in the first instance, pay to 
Government the amount in dispute between him and the llyot, from the pro¬ 
fits of his zemindarry, and wait the issue of an investigation. 

I have the honour to be, See. 

Zillah Midnapore,. (Signed) H. T. TRAVERS, 

29th November, 1811. Collector. 


To H. T. Colebrooke, Esq. President, and Members of the Board of Revenue. 

Gentlemen: 

I duly received your circular orders of the 7th June last and 21-th ultimo, and Letterfrom Collcc- 
should have replied to the former at au earlier period, bad circumstances al- 
lowed of my forming any decided opinion on the subjects therein referred to me. v ‘ e ^' ' v 

2. My experience in the revenue line has been entirely confined to the narrow 
circle of this collectorslup j nor have any events occurred, since 1 took charge 
of it, of a nature to impress me with the conviction, that particular abuses or 
oppressions are committed by the Zemindars and others, under the powers at 
present vested in them, with respect to the distress and sale of the property of 
their Ryots for arrears of revenue. 

S. Indeed, so far from having witnessed or become acquainted with abuses of 
this nature, I have found the landholders and public officers, throughout the 
district, generally speaking, much less given to petty oppressions, than I had 
expected they would be, from what I have experienced in my commercial capa¬ 
city in other parts of the country. 

4>. Under these circumstances, and the want of local grounds on which to 
form a just judgment, 1 do not feel myself competent to offer an opinion, 
which may influence acts of a legislative nature, with regard to the points im¬ 
mediately referred to in your orders above acknowledged. 

I have the honour to be. Sec. 

Hidgelcc, (Signed) C. R. CROMMELIN, 

21st September, 1811. Collector. 


To R. Thackeray, Esq. Secretary to the Board of Revenue. 

Sir: 

I have to acknowledge your letter of the 7th ultimo. 

In answer to the first proposition, I have to observe, that in this district Letter from Coljec- 
cabooleats are very generally taken; and in regard to the second, it seems to 
promise full security against further abuse. 

It may be observed, that it is the Zemindar's interest to get as much as pos- 
sible./nd the Ryots to pay as little as possible. But self-interest will induce 
the to temper his conduct, while no such hold restrains the conduct 

f of 
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Letter from Col- ©f the Ryot:, and I therefore apprehend, if the Zemindar's powers be much 
le *>DJu/ C mT k ’ res P ectec ^ in this district, endless litigations would ensue, and the revenue would 
u y be materially injured. The Zemindars who have ill treated the Ryots in this 

district have soon found their error, and have found it expedient to moderate 
their conduct. The suspicions entertained by the Board of the native Com¬ 
missioners and Cauzies are, 1 believe, as they respect this district, unfounded; 
but it is necessary for me to state, that the peculiar situation of Cuttack pre¬ 
cludes me from having much personal communication with the peasantry 
during the rainy season. p 

I am, &c. 

Ziilah Cuttack, (Signed) E. S. WARING, 

Revenue Department, Collector. 

29 July 1811. _ 


EXTRACT BENGAL JUDICIAL CONSULTATIONS, 

The 1st May 1812. 


(Civil Department.) 
Board of Commissioners. 


To His Excellency Lieutenant-General George Hewett, Vice President in 

Council, &c. Fort William. 


Bengal Judicial 
Consultations, 

1 May 1812. 
Letter from Board 
>f Commissioners, 
6 August 1811. 


Honourable Sir: 

We do ourselves the honour to acknowledge the'receipt of your Excellency’s 
orders of the 14th May last, directing us to submit our sentiments regarding 
the operation of the existing rules for the distress and Sale of property on ac¬ 
count of arrears of rent. 

2. From our long experience of the character and dispositions of the natives 
of India, we may safely premise that any powers with which they should be 
vested, under whatever restrictions and precautions it may be possible to de¬ 
vise, will always be abused, and that their ingenuity and low cunning will ever 
furnish them with the ready means of perverting the wisest institutions, to the 
gratification of cither malice, revenge, avarice, or any other of the worst pas¬ 
sions of human nature. 


3. The provisions for the distress and sale of property remained nearly a 
dead letter, from their first promulgation in the year 1791, until the enactment 
of Regulation Vll, 1799. The strict formalities and legal niceties imposed on 
the distrainer, and the heavy penalties attaching to the slightest deviation, 
were of themselves sufficient to deter the landholders from having recourse to 
a measure fraught with such danger. The result of the few attempts which 
were made by some landlords to avail themselves of the proffered remedy, 
could only tend still further to discourage the rest, when every step of the dis¬ 
trainer was met on the part of the tenant by a direct charge of robbery, from 
which the party accused, though ultimately sure of acquittal, was at any rate 
put to much personal trouble, and in many instances was involved in the dis¬ 
grace of a long previous imprisonment as a common felon. 

4. In securing the landlords from these difficulties and embarrassments, 
which opposed even the most moderate use of this summary proceeding, the 
modifications introduced by Regulation VII, 1799, have, without intending it, 
furnished them with an engine of oppression and extortion, as irresistible a& 
their original powers were ineffectual. The penalties annexed to any un¬ 
founded complaints against the distrainer, have operated as a denunciation 
against all complaint whatever on the part of the tenant, whose mistrust of the 
result of a long litigation with a powerful and opulent antagonist, is increased 
by the present danger attaching to a failure; and he is, therefore, induced to 
submit patiently to every injustice, rather than attempt to seek redress, at the 
expense of an immediate interruption of the labour on which his family depend 
for support, and with a prospect of total ruin in the end. 

5. Convinced that, as long as the process of distraining is left to the mere act 
of the parties, any modifications which might be adopted by the existing rules 
would still leave those rules equally, as at present, liable to perversion,'either by 
the landholders into an instrument of oppression, or by the servants , into a 
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source of fraud, we take the liberty of suggesting, as the only means which , Lettcr »«>“ Board 
appear to us capable of obviating the abuses to which the existing rules are ’ Aucust I8ii”’ 

liable, that no distress of property be permitted to take place without the per- __1/ 

mission of the nearest Commissioner, who shall be held responsible for the 
legality of the proceedings, and shall be bound to make an immediate and full 
report of4he whole to the Judge: that the Commissioner be peremptorily 
prohibited from co-operating in any distress, until he shall have satisfied him¬ 
self, by the production of specific engagements or by some other undoubted 
document, that the distrainer is in a hondjide possession of the land, and en¬ 
titled to the rents of it; or where, from the information which he ought to 
possess of all transactions within his jurisdiction, he may know that the pos¬ 
session of the land is in dispute, or for any claim of rent originating above three 
months before : and that, in addition to the present rules for replevcning the 
distress, the Commissioner be further prohibited from proceeding to the sale 
of any distrained property, when the production of a receipt, or other dis¬ 
charge, shall satisfy him that the rent claimed has been liquidated. 

6. In the event of the re-cstablishmcnt of the Mai Adawlut, under the 
superintcndance of the Collector of Revenue, the reports above required from 
the Commissioners of their proceedings in matters of distraint should be made 
to the Collector, whom it would be expedient to vest with the power of im¬ 
posing a fine for all neglect or breach of duty ; and the Commissioners should 
be further declared liable to dismissal from office by the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut, on report of such neglect through the Judge. Such punishment, by 
fine or dismissal, or both, to b*e of course without prejudice to the jurisdiction 
of the courts of justice in offences of higher magnitude, or in actions of damages 
for acts contrary to law.* 

7. The operation of distraint would be materially facilitated, if the Putwar- 
ries were compelled to keep they’ juinmabundce papers in such uniform and 
perspicuous manner, as should readily fix the demand upon the tenant, and 
ascertain the quantum of his payments. But, for this purpose, some modifi¬ 
cation would be necessary in the constitution of the office.- Under the revenue 
system established by the Emperor Akbar, the Pulwarree was an officer of 
Government, and the office was hereditary. As the old institutions of Hin¬ 
dustan still maintain some footing in these provinces, the Putwarree is still 
considered here a public ollicer, entrusted with the general rights of the 
tenants, and supposed not to betray them; and from what has come under 
our personal knowledge, we are satisfied that the confidence reposed in the 
Putwarrees is seldom misplaced. In the Lower Provinces, on the contiary, the 
Putwarree is become a personal servant of the Zemindar, who has a direct 
interest in turning him to account. 

We have, &c. 

Board of Commissioners, (Signed) ED. COLEBROOKE. 

Furruckabad, J. DEANE. 

6th August 1811. 


Board of Revenue. 

To the Right Honourable Gilbert Lord Minlo, Governor-General in 
Council, &c. &c. &c. Fort William. 

My Lord: 

Your Lordship in Council has already been apprized by Mr. Dowdeswell, of 
our having called upon the/Sefllectors under our authority for their sentiments 
respecting the rules at present in force, relative to the distress of property on 
account of arrears of rent; we have, accordingly, the honour to transmit 
•the letters which have been written by us, with an extract from our proceed¬ 
ings, in consequence of which the Collectors were called upon for their 
report. 


Letter from 
Board of Jii’v<;..te. 
31 Dec. 1811. 


-*_8. It would seem to be generally admitted, that the Regulations, as they at 
present stand, are open to considerable abuse ; and that the powers of distraint 
vested in the proprietors and farmers are frequently converted into the means 
of exaction and oppression. The remedy, however, is not so apparent; for 

S U as 
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. as oppression naturally beget9 fraud, there is as constant a struggle on the part 
of the Ryots to elude the just rights of the Zemindars, as there is on the Ze¬ 
mindars* part to grasp at more than their rights: great caution, therefore, 
must be observed, not to relax too much on a sudden in favour of the Ryots, 
lest we should run into the other extreme, and afford to them, by an abuse of 
the protection which the law affords, the means of withholding payment of 
their just rents. It must be recollected, also, that while Government insists 
on the punctual discharge of the revenues from the Zemindars, it is but equi¬ 
table to the Zemindars that they should have sufficient means of enforcing a 
similar punctuality from their tenants. 

3. The above observations have appeared to us proper; because, from the 
reports from the officers in the Judicial department, which have been forwarded 
to us, it would appear that they had only considered the evils arising from 
the oppression on the part of the Zemindars, without taking into considera¬ 
tion what may be expected on the other side of the question. 

4. With regard to the rules suggested in Mr. DowdeswelPs minute, recorded 
on our proceedings of the 7lh June last, the first, which proposes that no dis¬ 
tress should be taken, unless the distrainer produce a caboolcat from the tenant 
distrained on, seems to be impracticable, because it appears to be admitted, 
that the Ryots have frequently as great an objection to receive pottahs and to 
give cabooleats, as the Zemindars have to grant pottahs. 

5. In respect to the second proposition, of re-enacting the provisions con¬ 
tained in Sections 9 and 10, Regulation XVII, 1793, we conceive that it will 
be proper to adopt it. But it is obvious that other rules are required for the 
protection of the poorer classes of Ryots, who have not the means of giving 
security. On that point, however, we shall hereafter report. The only rules 
which have occurred to us with respect to the revival of the rules above 
quoted, we propose in addition, that a concurrent authority to hear suits of the 
nature referred to in those sections should be given to the Collectors. The two 
first rules, therefore, which are proposed in the accompanying draft, provide 
for the revival of Sections 9 and 10, Regulation XVII, 1793, with the addi¬ 
tion above proposed, relative to the Collector’s authority to hear and decide 
on the suits in question. 

6. The most effectual remedy against the evils complained of, would be a 
prompt decision of all complaints oh the part of the tenants against their land¬ 
holders for unjust demands. As the courts of judicature are so generally over¬ 
loaded with business, it would be in vain to expect that the Judges could pay 
that immediate attention to complaints of the above nature, as is absolutely ne¬ 
cessary in justice to the Zemindars, in case their tenants are allowed to replevy 

. their goods. But still the courts may occasionally find time for hearing such 
causes ; and in some of the districts, in which there is more than one court of 
judicature, though only one Collector, it would seem to be desirable that the 
tenants should have the means, if practicable, of applying to the courts nearest 
to them. 

7. When a suit shall, in the first instance, have been instituted before the Col¬ 
lector, the tenants instituting the suit under either of the two first rules ought 
not, in our opinion, to be allowed to remove it to the Dewanny Adawlut, unless 
by appeal, after the decision shall have been passed by the Collector. There 
is no reason, however, 1 why the distrainer should not remove the suit into the 
higher court, if he should consider that the Collector is dilatory in bringing his 
proceedings to a close, or if he can shew just cause for the removal. In these 
cases, as the distrained property would have beerr.restored to' the tenant, the 
tenant is the only party who would have any interest in causing a delay in the 
final adjustment of the suit. However, as in cases in which the tenants may not 
be able to give security, and thereby redeem their property from distraint, the 
Zemindars or farmers might have an object in causing delay, we have provided 
in the third rule for that contingency, as well as for the other matters first re¬ 
ferred to in this paragraph. 

8. Section 4 authorizes and requires the Judges, in case they cannot give 

early attention to the complaints of the tenants distrained on, to transfer them 
to be heard by the Collector. ' x . 

'• 9. The 
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9. The fifth rule is intended as some protection for the poorer classes of Ryots, Letter from 
who cannot redeem their goods from attachment, by giving the security requi- 

site. By extending the period at present limited lor the sale of distrained pro- • ‘ ec ‘ 
perty, as suggested by Mr. Treves, and which will be proposed in a subsequent 
rule, it is to be hoped that the Collectors will, in most instances, be able to bear 
and decide upon complaints made by the poorer Ryots before the day of sale 
shall arrive; and if they can effect that, the protection contained in this rule 
will be sufficient. But we do not think that the Zemindar can, in justice, be 
debarred from causing the actual sale of the attached property lor a longer pe¬ 
riod, unlcsS*the complaint shall be decided against him, or unless, from die pro¬ 
ceedings held before the day of sale, there shall appear sufficient cause for con¬ 
sidering his demand against the tenant unjust. 

10. On the sixth rule we have only 1o observe, that we conceive that if the 
decision is passed in favour of the distrainer, either by the Collector or by the 
Judge, the distrained property should be immediately brought to sale, whether 
the tenant appeal or not. 

11. With respect to the seventh rule, however, it appears to us that if the dis¬ 
trainer shall appeal from the decision of the Collector, he shall be at liberty, 
provided the tenant distrained on has not replevied his property, to keep it 
under attachment, until the suit in appeal shall be decided, or the Ryot shall be 
able to replevy it: for if the distrainer loses bis hold upon the distrained pro¬ 
perty, we apprehend that,, if the suit in appeal should be decided in his favour, 
lie would have little chance of .re covering the rent due to him. The only reme¬ 
dy against an abuse of this power is to subject the party offending to a heavy 
penalty. 

12. The eighth rule provides for the penalties against unjust and wilful dis¬ 
traint of property, in the first instance. 

13. The ninth apd remaining rules merely revive the rules formerly in force, 
relative to the period to be allowed between the attachment and the sale. The 
time at present allowed (viz. five days) is too short, as it leaves the tenant lit¬ 
tle or no opportunity of paying the arrear of rent demanded from him, either 
by adjustment, or by the mortgage or private sale of his property, to avoid the 
ruinous effects of a public sale at a low price and at a heavy expense. 

14. In the proposed rules, your Lordship in Council will be pleased to ob¬ 
serve, that we have gone further than the Board of Revenue have hitherto been 
of opinion that it would he sale to go, in favour of the Ryots. Whether the 
rules, if adopted, will he abused or not, must depend upon the attention paid 
by the Collectors to the speedy determination of suits which may come before 
them. The principal evil to he apprehended is, that at first, at least, the te¬ 
nants who can give security, and thereby redeem their goods from attachment, 
will do so in many instances, and contest the demand where it is justly due. If 
the Collector, however, shall be enabled to decide the suits generally with 
promptness, such unfounded and vexatious suits will soon cease j and, on the 
other hand, by the early infliction of the penalty prescribed in cases of un¬ 
founded distraints, it.'is to be hoped that the evil at present complained of will 
be in a considerable measure remedied. 

15. Jf experience should shew, that the rules are not attended with injurious 

effects to the just rights of the landholders, and if further provisions should ap¬ 
pear necessary for the protection of the poorer classes 6t' the tenants, who arc 
unable to redeem the property from attachment, it may be hereafter advisable 
to adopt further rules for tlujt purpose: but, at present, wc conceive that it 
would not be safe to make any greater alterations in favour of the tenants, than 
those we have proposed. • 

We have, &c. &c. 

Revenue Board, (Signed) R. ROCKE, 

Slst December 1811. C. BULLER. 


Ordered, That the Secretary write the following letter to the Secretary to 
the Boari| bf Revenue. 
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To the Secretary to the Board of Revenue. 

Sir:* 

I am directed by the Right Honourable the Governor-General in Council to 
acknowledge the receipt of a letter from the Board of Revenue, dated the Slst 
December last, and to desire that y.ou will acquaint them, that they will be 
shortly furnished with printed copies of a Regulation, containing, among other 
things, amended rules for the distress and sale of property on account of arrears 
of rent. 

2. The original papers which accompanied the Board’s letter aj*e returned 
enclosed. 

I am, &c. &c. 

Council Chamber, (Signed) G. DOWDESWELL, 

1st May 1812. Secretary to Government, Political Department. 


MINUTE of MR. COLEBROOKE. 

Mr. Colebrooke’s I have long had it in contemplation to propose to the Board some material 
Minute. modification of the existing rules concerning pottahs and other engagements 
between landholders and their tenants, as well as respecting distress, and other 
summary modes allowed to the landholders tor enforcing payment of their 
rents, and regarding the means left to the tenants of obtaining redress, in cases 
of extortion and of undue distraint by the landholders. 

In the long experience of twenty years since most of those rules were enact¬ 
ed, and more than ten since the principal alterations were made in them, they 
have been found (as is very generally acknowledged) to be in many respects 
defective and insuilicient, and in others injurious and harassing. Rules devised 
for the safety of the public revenue have introduced a needless insecurity in the 
engagements and tenures of the Zemindars and Ryots, and have imposed more 
than requisite restraints in the exercise of their discretion in (brining mutual 
engagements, and by consequence, on the free enjoyment of property as well as 
on agricultural improvement. The provisions of Regulations intended to give 
protection to the rights of subordinate landholders and permanent tenants and 
occupants of the soil, have been ineffectual for the defence of their privileges 
against the encroachment of superior Zemindars, and many of the rules designed 
for their protection have been perverted into engines of their destruction. 
Rules that have been contrived to preclude and obviate abuses which formerly 
prevailed, and have been guarded by penalties, became instruments in the hands 
of dishonest persons to vitiate their engagements and defraud the persons with 
-whom they have dealings. 

I shall, separately and distinctly, examine each branch of the existing reve¬ 
nue laws which appear to me defective and susceptible of amendment; and, in 
each instance, state the imperfection I impute to the subsisting rules, with the 
remedy I would propose to apply to it. 

section 2, Regulation XL1V, 1793, By the Regulations quoted in the margin it is provided, 
and corresponding Regulations of that no lease shall be made for more than ten years, nor 
1795 and 1803. leases be renewed except in the last year of their term, 

and every lease grantvd in opposition to that prohibition is declared null and 
void. 

Section 5, Regulation XLIV, 1793, And by another Section of the same Regulation it is 
and corresponding Regulat.ons. further prov ided, that whenever lands are sold by public 

sale for arrears of the public assessment, all leases to under-farmers and Ryots, 
and all engagements with dependent Talookdars, shall stand cancelled from tlie 
day of the sale, and the purchasers may collect from the Talookdars, ltyots, ami 
cultivators, according to the rates and usages of the pergunnah, as if the en¬ 
gagements so cancelled had never existed. The operation of this rule was ex- 

Section 3, Regulation ill. 1796. tended, by a subsequent Regulation, to the entire amend¬ 
ment of leases for lands, of which a part only might be sold for the recovery of 
arrears of revenue; and was, on the other hand, modified, in cases of sales 

taking 


Letter to the 
Revenue Board, 
l May 1812. 
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taking place after the second month of the year, so that leases, unless collusive,* Mr. Coli-brooke*# 
should remain m such cases uncancelled until the close of the year. Minute. 

These rules were enacted professedly to guard against the imprudence as ~ / 

well as dishonesty of landholders. The preamble to the Regulation recites 
the injury to which their heirs might be exposed by their imprudent engage¬ 
ments ; but the evil against which the Regulation was especially intended to 
provide was the permanent diminution of the resources of Government, which 
would be the consequence of the landholders reserving a rent insufficient for 
-4hti discharge of the public revenue. It was apprehended, that landholders, 
if vested with an unlimited power of discretion of fixing the amount of rent 
■and the term of tiie lease, would abuse that power, and would either grant 
improvident leases *at very reduced rents, for a perpetual or at least a long 
term, with the view of obtaining an immediate supply of funds; or might 
grant such leases collusively, for the purpose of creating beneficial estates for 
themselves, under borrowed names, or for relations, favourites, and de¬ 
pendents. 

It is to be observed, that no provision is made against the dishonesty of land¬ 
holders practising such devices with a view to defraud their creditors, their 
leases and engagements being unaffected by a sale made even under the autho¬ 
rity of courts of justice for the recovery of private debts due to individuals. 

As this, which no doubt is a much more favourable case than that of heirs, 
did not engage the attention of the legislature, it is fair to infer, notwithstand¬ 
ing the tenor of the preamble, that the security of the public dues was chiefly, 
not to say exclusively, considered; and, indeed, there appears no substan¬ 
tial reason for any special case of the interests of heirs in this instance, or for 
controlling the discretion of proprietors, and guarding against their improvident 
disposal of their property by lease, while every other avenue is open, bv which 
the property may suffer detriment, and the heir’s expectancy be defeated. 

For the security of the public revenue, two remedies arc provided by the 
Regulations in question, when one would have sufficed: first, the limitation of 
the landholder’s discretion, in regard to the period of leases ; anti the cancel¬ 
ling of ail leases, whenever recourse has been had to public sale, even of a part 
of the lands, for arrears of revenue. Both remedies could not be necessary. 

If the second were so, as the Regulation supposes, the first was superfluous. 

If the first were sufficient for guarding the resources of the revenue, the second 
could not be indispensiblc; and being a very rigorous rule, and a very dis¬ 
couraging one to agriculture, should not have been adopted, so long as no 
absolute necessity for it was found to exist. 

These observations lead naturally to the proposition, that one or other of 
these rules be abrogated ; and that the other, which is retained, be modified and 
amended. I hesitated long which to recommend should be rescinded, and 
which retained. Wholesome rules might, no doubt, be framed, on the model 
perhaps of the restrictions of English law respecting church leases and leases 
by tenants in tail, or on some other principle derived from the experience of 
other natives, by which the landholders might be restrained from making away 
with the resources of the revenue of the lands. Many considerations would 
seem to recommend this as the least harsh expedient: but to addpt it to the 
various cases which can be foreseen, and make it efficient for the purpose for 
which it is designed, the rules to be adopted could n^f but be in some mea¬ 
sure complex ; and we have found, in too many instances, how ill suited intri¬ 
cate arrangements and regulations are to the manners and capacities of the 
people of jj jis country, to enter willingly on the new career of complex legis- 
latiojur 0 ^*CJri this ground chiefly, and :i finr mat " r( ‘ consideration, I am induced 
^ieTrecommend the simple course of abrogating all restrictions upon leases, in 
the first instance, and of preserving the rule which cancels pottahs, in case of 
a sale for the recovery of arrears of revenue; with this modification, however, 
that it shall not take effect, unless fraud be proved, until the close of the year 
in which the sale occurs, nor extend to lands not included in the sale. 

By this alteration of the existing rules, the landlord and tenant will he at full 
liberty to form any engagements that may be most for their mutual benefit, 
according to their own views of their respective interests. Leases for long 

3 X terms 
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Mr. Golebrooke'i .terms of years, so requisite to the extension and improvement of agriculture. 
Minute. ^ an j so condilcive to the welfare of both landlord and tenant, will be no longer 
prohibited, nor be discouraged by any circumstance, but the contingency of the 
pottah being cancelled by a sale of the lands for the public revenue due from' 
. the landholder. 

• 

This, I apprehend, must be retained for the security of the revenue of 
Government. It is well countenanced by the laws of several European 
nations, in which a change of property annuls unexpired leases. Its effects, in 
discouraging the employment of capital in agriculture, is to be lamented 
is unavoidable, without incurring greater evil in pursuit of a different remedy. 


Regulation VII, lfiOl, Section f). . In the proposed modification of the existing rules, I* 
Clause”} 1111011 VII> Sect ‘° u23> have inserted the exception “unless fraud be proved.’* 
Regulation V, 1800, Section 24.. The Regulations at present in force provide, that the sus- 
Me'gulation XXV11, 1803, See- pension of the operation of the rule for cancelling pottahs 
t,on I5, ' until the close of the year, is not to be held applicable to 

engagements, pottahs, and leases evidently collusive; anti that the officers in 
charge of the attached lands shall collect the rents according to pergunnah 
rates, notwithstanding engagements evidently collusive, and contracted in ex¬ 
pectation of the attachment. 


Considering the proneness of the natives to abuse any power or authority 
with which they are invested, the latitude here given seems much too loose 
and too extensive. Either a judicial inquiry, summary at least, should take 
place, before sequestrators, and still more purchasers, are allowed to levy from 
the growing crop a higher revenue than the cultivator or renter has engaged 
to pay ; or a very clear and definite test should be provided, by which the sus¬ 
picion of collusion limy be tried. It should not be left to the diseiction of an 
Aumccn or of an interested purchaser, to say whether the leases of the culti¬ 
vators of an estate are collusive. The Regulation aims at no more than to do 
away such leases as may have been made in contemplation of the attachment 
or sale, with the view of evading or defeating it; the date of possession, and 
the comparison of the rent to that of the preceding years, would, therefore, 
furnish satisfactory grounds on which to found a presumption. If the tenant 
wore in possession during one or more anterior years, and the rent reserved 
be equal to the average rent of preceding years, no just suspicion can be 
admitted against the lease: but fraud and collusion may be presumed, if a 
reduction of rent have been conceded to a tenant in possession, or a lease have 
been granted to a new tenant, for a less rent than has been most accustomarily 
paid within the last three years'. 

In cases where pottahs are set aside or cancelled under rules above quoted, 
as well as in other similar instances, it is provided, that the rent or revenue to 
be demanded shall be determined by the rates and usages of the pergunnah or 
district, and the Ryot is entitled to require a renewal of his pottah upon those 
terms. This would be very unexceptionable, if, as is here supposed by the 
Regulations, the proportion of annual produce, in money or in kind, consti¬ 
tuting the revenue dcmandable as the due of Government, could be with cer¬ 
tainty determined, and if the rent which the landlord may properly ask, 
according to the established rates and usages of the pergunnah, were accu¬ 
rately ascertainable; for the interests of the cultivator and tenant would be 
sufficiently protected'and secured, and the established rules and rates of the 
pergunnah, accordingV> which lie is pronounced entitled to demand the re¬ 
newal of the lease, ami according to which the courts of justice are required 
to decide disputes arising between landlord and .tenant, were either known or 
ascertainable. * . , 

But there is reason to presumeTtitft die pergunnah rules are become* vt-y 
uncertain. 


In several cases of magnitude, which were perseveringly contested by the 
parties, it appeared, from proceedings which came before the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut while 1 sat in that court, that in a district and province in which 
dependent talooks are particularly numerous, no rule of adjustment could be 
described, after the most patient inquiry conducted by a very intelligent public 
officer. From the proceedings held, in numerous other cases, in the courts of 

justice. 
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justice, the same conclusion may be drawn, respecting the relative situations * Mr * Colcbrooke’s 
of Ryots and Zemindars in most districts. Minute. 

In some, indeed, a rule of adjustment may still be found in full force and 
actual operation. I he Regulations of Benares have maintained the table of 
rates of U87 fusily, and the Canongoc office yet exists in that province tor 
its preservation. In the vicinity of Calcutta, the Ryots have been, I under¬ 
stand, supported by the decision of adawluts in their pretensions to hold their 
laiuls upon the rents payable by them, or by the persons whose representatives 
.tht^ are, according to the best general measurement which was undertaken by 
the authority of Government, before the permanent settlement, and of which 
the record is understood to be preserved in the office of the Collector of the 
Twenty-four Pergufinahs. 

Other instances may exist, but they are few: and the position, as a general 
one, is unquestionably true, that there is actually no sufficient evidence of the 
rates and usages of pergunnahs, which can now be appealed to for the decision 
of the questions between landholder and Ryot. 

I apprehend, that when the Regulations in question were framed, no distinct 
notions were firmed of the pergiinnah rates and established usages referred to: 
at least it is evident, that several passages in the Regulations, where reference 
is made to such rates and usages, were not exactly applicable to the state of 
the tilings which then existed. Possibly it may have been owing to caution, 
suggested by feelings of doubt on that subject, that the Regulations every 
where look to the courts of justice for the determination of all disputes be¬ 
tween landlord and tenant, without providing definite rules for the court’s 
guidance; while, on the other hand, the courts of justice have, in general, 
and of late years especially, looked to the Regulations alone for rules of deci¬ 
sion, without entering into tedious, and possibly vain researches into local 
usages. 

In this stale of matters, it would be .better to abrogate.most of (he laws in 
favour of the Ryot, and leave him, for a certain period to be specified, under 
no other protection for his tenure than the specific terms of the lease which he 
may then hold, than to uphold the illusory expectation of protection under laws 
which are nearly ineffectual. The tenant might thus be rendered sensible of 
the necessity of obtaining a definite lease from the landlord, and would find it 
his interest to require such a lease, on the condition of his persisting in the 
culture of the lands : the landholder would equally find it necessary to grant 
definite leases, to induce the Ryot to continue the cultivation of the ground. 

The parties would be thus compelled to come to an understanding; and this 
result would, on every consideration, be preferable to the present state of un¬ 
certainty, which naturally leads to oppression, fraud, and endless litigation. 

But if it be thought expedient*, in place of abrogating the laws which were 
enacted for the protection of the tenantry, and especially of the khode-khoost 
Ryot, or resident cultivator, that the right of occupancy, which those laws 
were intended to uphold, should be still maintained, and that the Ryot should 
be supported in bis ancient and undoubted privilege of retaining the ground 
occupied by him, so long as lie pays the rent justly demandablc tor it, measures 
should’be adopted, late as it now is, to reduce to. writing a clear declaration 
and distinct record of the usages and rates, according tqVwhicii the Ryots of* 
each pergunnah or district will be entitled to demand th^renewal of their pot- 
tahs, upon any occasion of a general or partial cancel |jng of leases. 

1 hail it, at one time, under consideration, to u/opose a plan for the pre- 
[iii ilin i ut^wrnT"iTi in il r~Tmi]| I 111! sup^ nnteji dctice of the Revenue officers, 
assis^rtTby the Canongoc office, to'bli ll«l5LSMmhed for that and for other pur- 
.ptSes, and in communication and concert with the Zemindars and principal 
Ryots of each pcrgunnali,-and I had made a considerable progress towards ma¬ 
turing the plan of this great undertaking: but after much consultation with 
the late Acting President of the Board of Revenue (Mr. Crisp) and with other 
experienced and well-informed officers of the Revenue department, I have been 
diverted from this project, by the apprehension that the intelligence and acti¬ 
vity requisite for the due superintendance of its execution within each zillah 
are not to be universally nor generally expected j and that, if it were ill per¬ 
formed. 
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Mr. Colebrookc'ii * formed, it, might, not improbably, add to the subsisting evils, instead of reme- 
Mjnu ^;_„ dying them. 

Upon the maturest deliberation on this difficult and intricate subject, I am 
compelled, however reluctantly, to. relinquish the idea of restoring a definite 
and certain standard, to which appeal may be made for determining'the rights 
of persons having dependent and subordinate tenures under landholders in 
chief, and for settling the disputes and questions which arise between them. 

Abandoning this idea, and apprehensive that an entire alteration„of the pro* 
visions of existing laws, however inefficient, which suppose such a standard, 
may be productive of alarm, at least, if not serious and real evil, to the tenantry 
of the country, by abridging privileges of which they yet have an imperfect 
enjoyment, I shall content myself with merely proposing, that provision shall 
be made, by Regulation, for cases where the pergunnah rates are not ascertain* 
able, which should regulate the pottahs of khode-khoost Ryots, or of other 
persons entitled to a renewal of their leases. This will silently substitute a new 
and definite rule, in place of ancient but uncertain usages. 

The following are the rules which I should propose with these views: 


1 st. In any instance where a khode-khoost Ryot, or other occupant or te¬ 
nant, may be entitled, under the existing Regulations, to receive a renewed 
pottah, in consequence of the cancelling of former pottahs by reason of a public 
sale for the recovery of arrears of revenue, or in consequence of any other cir¬ 
cumstance rendering requisite the renewing of pottahs, according to the state 
of the pergunnah, as well as in every case in which the landholder, farmer, or 
manager, or other person in charge of the collections', is authorized to collect 
according to the rates of the pergunnah, in place of subsisting engagements, if, 
in any such case or instance, it shall not appear that established rates are known 
in the pergunnah or other local division within which the land is situated, or if 
these rates shall not be ascertainable, owing to long disuse or insufficient evi¬ 
dence of them, then and in every suqji instance the renewed pottah shall be 
granted and the collections made, in the case of an individual Ryot or tenant, 
at such rate or rates, as near as may be, of the same quantity in the vicinity : 
but, in the case of cancelling, generally, the pottahs of'the Ryots and tenants 
of a whole estate, or of an entire mouza or other local division of the country, 
the new pottahs shall be granted, and collections made, at rates not exceeding 
the highest rate paid for the same lands in any one year, within the period of 
three years last past, antecedently to the date of cancelling pottahs. 

2 d. In the case of a dependent Talookdar, if the rent of the land be com¬ 
puted according to the rates payable by Ryots or cultivators lor land of similar 
quality and description, a deduction shall be allowed from the gross rent, on 
the adjustment of the jumma of such dependent talook, at the rate of ten per 
cent, from the Talookdar’s profit or income, over and above a reasonable 
allowance lor charges of collection, according to the extent of the talook. 


In regard to the annulment of leases, or presumption of fraud or collusion, 
I have already stated the rule which I think should be adopted as to that point. 
In respect to the more extensive power of annulling all leases when lands are 
sold for arrears of public revenue, and still more generally, the landholder’s 
right, however veste d in him or from whatever cause arising, of enhancing the 
rent payable by a II*-ot or occupant, I am of opinion that further provision 
should be made for tiu. security of the tenant, in addition to, or amendment of, 
the existing rule; that pottahs shall not be cancelled before the close of the 
year, in consequence of a'~ale taking place subsequently the second month 
of the year. . 


The principle on which the amendment I mean to propose will be foun<?*. . 
is that of a tenant’s not being liable to pay a quarter’s rent more than he hacr 
reason to expect he should be subject to, when he entered on the cultivation 
of the land, for the crop of the current season. Whether his lease has even 
expired, or were ou any account voidable, if he has been, nevertheless, allowed 
to commence the cultivation of the ground, at the expense of his money and 
of his labour, without notice of an enhanced rent, he cannot justly be charge¬ 
able with a higher rent than that borne by his former lease, or usually paid by 

him. 
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him. More he could not expect would be demanded from him; and if more Mr- Colebrooke's 
be exacted, it is a surprise little short of fraud, since he has been deluded into\ Minute ^ 
the expenditure of capital and the employment of labour, in the confidence of 
being only subject to the former rent, and has not had the opportunity of 
choosing between the relinquishment of the land and the payment of the 
enhanced.rent required of him. 

It should, therefore, in my opinion, be made an universal rule, that no cul¬ 
tivator or tenant of land shall be liable to pay an enhanced rent, though sub¬ 
ject to enhancement under subsisting regulations; nor any landholder, or 
renter, or sequestrator, have power to demand it, unless written engagements 
for such enhanced rent have been entered into by the parties, or formal written 
notices have been served on such cultivator or tenant at the season of cultiva¬ 
tion, viz. in the month of Jcth (or earlier in districts where the cultivation for 
the year commences at an earlier period), notifying the specific rent, under the 
landlord'^ right of enhancing it, to which he will be subject for the ensuing 
fusly or for the current Bengal year. 

Unless the due service of such notification be proved, no greater rent should 
be exigible by process of distress or confinement of person, nor recoverable by 
suit in court, than the cultivator or tenant was bound to pay by his previous 
engagements; and if more be levied from him, he should be entitled to a re¬ 
fund of the excess with damages, on proof of the circumstances before a court 
of justice. 

In the rules here proposed,* 1 have assumed the month of Jeth as a season of 
cultivation, that being the period at which cultivation is reckoned to commence 
in the districts which compute by the fusly era. It is, I believe, sufficiently 
early for the Bengal districts also; and, in that case, the indefinite clause 
which has been inserted may be omitted, for the very desirable purpose of cer¬ 
tainty and precision, which will be best attained by restricting the period of 
notice to the single month specified. 

Another part of the subsisting revenue Regulations, which appears to need 
amendment, is that which relates to the form of leases, and which annuls such 
engagements as may not be drawn in prescribed form. 

Before the enactment of the Regulations connected with the permanent set¬ 
tlement of the land revenues of Bengal, a practice prevailed among landholders 
in this province, of imposing on their Ryots arbitrary cesses, termed abwab, 
being either authorized so to do by reservations in the pottahs to subject the 
Ryots to such abwab as might be imposed on the pergunnah generally, or else 
assuming that authority without the sanction of any such reservations in the 
leases of their tenants. 

To protect the peasantry from such arbitrary exactions, which had been the 
source of grievous oppressions and of gross abuses, the Regulations of the per- 
. • viir ,- n o o r . manent settlement provided, that no new abwab should be 
lation , , ection • imposed on any pretence, under penalty of three times the 

amount; that the landholders, in concert with their tenants, should revise the 
abwabs and consolidate them with the land-rents; that 

S3 SWS llle y b ! lould K! ve or ‘™<>“ 10 tllc %»'" I’""?,' 1 ?, prepared 

on 53 , clause 12. according to form previously prepared by the Collector and 

jgulation VIII, 179$, Sections registered in the adawlut. These n/es arc enforced by a 
■nd 59 ; and Regulation IV, provision, that pottahs of any otUfr form are to be held 
, Sections 5 and 6 . invalid. 

Notwithst anding the penalty which was expec^u to enforce universal com- 
111111 "I 1 1 * ft 11111 iif lliu u i ilhu engagemenjjraf landlord and tenant void 

qjkptno effect, if there be^T'VevwtaMHHnn the prescribed forms, there is 

son to believe that little progress has been really made, towards the general 
ntroduction of the simple and definite leases which it was thus intended to 
nforce. 

But whether generally or partially successful, or wholly ineffectual, that 
penalty ought, I think, to be now rescinded. There is no longer any sufficient 
motive for holding the landholders and tenantry of the country in this sort of 
pupillage,'prescribing to them the manner and form of their reciprocal engage- 

S Y ments. 
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.merits. They may be safely left to consult their mutual interests, by entering 
into such agreements as they may consider to be for their benefit respectively, 
and to reduce their agreements into writing, in any form most intelligible and 
satisfactory to themselves, or in their conviction most binding and secure. All 
that need be required is, that the engagements shall be definite : and it may be 
accordingly declared, that any clause of a lease and other engagements, re¬ 
serving the power of imposing cesses or taxes, termed abwab or mut hote, or 
under any other denomination whatsoever, or binding the pottah holders to 
pay any impost or addition whatsoever beyond the rent, however regulated in 
money or kind which the pottah or engagement specifies, shaty be Void ancTof 
no effect; and the courts shall maintain the remaining definite clauses, and 
enforce payment of such rent, and such only, as is specifically stipulated and* 
agreed for by the pottah or other engagement. 

Under this alteration of the existing rules, the courts of justice will give 
effect to the agreements of the parties according to their ascertained intentions; 
with exception only to stipulations subjecting one of the parties to arbitrary 
demands at the will of the other. This exception, together with the prohi¬ 
bition actually in force against the imposition of any arbitrary cesses or abwab, 
under whatever pretence, will entirely preclude the renewal of those oppres¬ 
sions and abuses which the Regulations I have proposed to modify were 
designed to prevent. 

With great deference I submit these suggestions concerning the rules affect¬ 
ing leases or engagements between landlords and tenants. The other topics, 
referred to iu the beginning of this minute, arc necessarily deferred, until the 
receipt of the information which has been called for by the Board of Revenue 
from the Collectors, respecting the operation of the existing laws for distress, 
and summary process for the recovery of arrears of rent. I shall hereafter 
submit my sentiments on those subjects in a separate form. 

(Signed; H. COLEBROOKE. 


RESOLUTION.—The Governor-General in Council is pleased to pass the 
following Regulation, which he directs to be printed and published, in the 
manner prescribed by Regulation XLI, 1793. 


A.D. 1803. REGULATION XXIX. 

A Regulation for defining the Duties of Ike Pul worries, in the Provinces ceded 
In/ the Nawaub Vizier to the Honourable the English East-India Company.— 
Passed by the Governor-General in Council on the 2 4>th March 1803; cor¬ 
responding with the 12/// Choite 1200 Bengal era; the 1 Gth Choite 1210 
Fusily; the 12/// Choite 1210 IViUaity ; the 1 Gth Choite I860 Sumbut; and 
the it ( Jth Zekaad 1217 Iligerce. 

Whereas the landholders and farmers, in the provinces ceded to the Ho¬ 
nourable the English Easl-lndia Company by the Nawaub Vizier, with whom a 
triennial settlement \the land revenue was concluded in the fusily year 1210, 
under the conditions Vu Wished by the Honourable the late Lieutenaht-Go- 
vernor ami the Board ohfCommissioners, on the 14th July 1802, and recapitu¬ 
lated in Section 53 of Regulation XXVII, 1803, have engaged, by their 
cabooleats, to produce to Yhe officers of Government!.,. ;<ndauthentic 
papers and accounts of their csu^A.?jid /gi"?:, .vimout reserve or conCuetJment, 
for the purpose of determining the amount of the assessment to be fixe^l 
their estates and farms, at the expiration of the fusily years 1212 and 1215,- 
respectively; and whereas the actual accounts of rent demandablc from, and 
paid by, the Ryots, or other under-tenants, may be required to facilitate the 
decision of suits in the courts of judicature, between proprietors and farmers 
of lands and persons paying rent to them, as well as to guard against any dimi¬ 
nution 
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nution of the revenue payable to Government, or injustice to individuals, by Regulation XXIX, 
enabling the Collectors to obtain the necessary information for allotting the*. A 1803 ‘ v 
public assessment upon estates that may be divided, agreeably to the principles 
prescribed in Regulation XXV, 1803 j and whereas the establishment of courts 
of judicature, with powers to protect the landholders and farmers against, all 
demands >for revenues beyond the amount specified in their engagements, has 
removed every just ground of objection which they could entertain to the 

I traduction of such accounts, when required for the purposes stated ; the fol- 
owing rules have been enacted, to be in force from the period of the promul¬ 
gation of this Regulation. 


. II. 1st Every proprietor and farmer of land (with the exception specified i:.m p,,,,amt 

in Section 4 of this Regulation) who may not have established a Putwarry in l ‘f’ 

each village, in his or her estate or farm, to keep an exact account of the lands, Section 4 ', in appuiut 

tenants, and rents thereof, shall immediately appoint a Putwarry in each vil- ;*, 1“ jS‘ 

lage for that purpose. All proprietors and farmers of land are to deposit in the ' - 

zillali court of adawlut, in the Collector’s cutchcrry, and in the principal cut- 

cherry in each mehaul or pergunnah, a list of the Putwarrics in their respective 

estates or farms, and the names of the villages, the accounts of which they 

may be severally appointed to keep. The proprietors and farmers arc to notify, 

every three months, to the court and the Collector, all vacancies which may 

occur, and the names of the persons whom they may appoint to fill them. The The | lriar() „ f it. v.-.me 

Board of Revenue are empowered to authorize any proprietor or /armor to j““» 

reduce the number of Putwarries, in such proportion as they may think proper, mhice''iiio numb'r of 

in cases in which it may ajfpear 'to them unnecessary to entertain a separate 

Putwarry for each village. 


2 d. The Putwarries in every estate and farm shall produce all accounts I'lilu.irrics Hi pioditre 
relating to the lands, produce, rents, collections, and charges of the village or “ ll •■“■•mines 
villages, the accounts oi winch may be kept by them respectively, and to ltir- nm ; 
nish every information and explanation regarding them, whenever they may be 
required, by any court of justice, to adjust any suit which may be depending 
before the court, between the proprietor or farmer of the-estate, and the Ryots, 
or other persons paying rent to them, or for the adjustment of any other suit 
whatever. 


3d. The Putwarries in each estate and farm shall also produce the accounts 
specified in the preceding clause, and furnish every explanation and informa¬ 
tion that may be required respecting them, for the allotment of the public 
revenue, agreeably to the principles laid down in Regulation XXV, 1803, in 
the event of the whole or any portion of the estates being directed to be dis¬ 
posed of at public sale, or being transferred by any private act of the proprietor 
or proprietors, or of the estate being ordered to be divided, pursuant to a de¬ 
cree of a court of judicature, or where it may be a joint estate, in consequence 
of the request of one or more of the proprietors. The Putwarries shall also 
obey all requisitions from the Collectors for the accounts kept by them, and 
for any information relative thereto, in the cases of attachment provided lor 
by Clause 4 of Section 1.5, Regulation XXVII, 1803, as well as in all eases of 
a kirns collection by the Tchsildar, or other officer of Government; and in the 
instances noticed in the preamble to this Regulation, wherein the landholders 
and farmers have engaged to produce the accounts of their estate^ and farms, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the proper assessment to ba^icreafter fixed there¬ 
upon. But no Collector is to require a Putwarry to aypnd him, and produce 
his accounts, except for the purposes above-mentior^F, or in any other eases 
in which they may be expressly empowered to recuffre them, by any Regula¬ 
tion printed andnublished in the manner directorin Regulation 1, 1803. If 
any ^Jfllia^(fjrsninTrciJllli«*4j^Putwarry ofaj*y village or villages to attend 
produce the villageaSCBfnfCTF^W^mrposes, or in cases in which he 
fay not be authorized to inspect them, the court of adawlut, upon the circum¬ 
stances being represented to it by the proprietor or farmer of the estate, is 
empowered to make an order to prohibit the Collector requiring the accounts; 
and, in the event of his repeating the requisition, to adjudge him to pay a fine 
to the proprietor or farmer of the estate, of such sum as to the court may 
appear proper, and to levy the fine in the mode in which the courts are 

empowered 


Mill also lor I In' allot¬ 
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venue, in llu* r.uiei 
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Regulation XXIX, empowered to levy fines from the Collectors in the suits described in Section 
A - D - 180a - „ 36, Regulation XXVII, 1803. 

now rhp coiirrior ami 4th. When a Collector shall require the attendance of a Putwarry for the 
iH-i'’ihe'uiuwilnreof examination of his accounts, either before him, or before any officer whom he 
I’luwarrii'i. . may depute for the purpose, lie is to serve such Putwarry with a written notice, 
under his official signature and the seal of the zillah, to attend with the 'accounts 
required, which arc to be particularized in the notice. If the Putwarry shall 
omit to attend with the accounts by the limited time, and shall not show good 
cause to the Collector for the omission, the Collector is authorized to.represent 
the circumstances, through the Vakeel of Government, to the court of adawlut 
of the zillah, the Judge of which, provided there shall appear to him sufficient 
cause for so doing, may order such Putwarry to be committed to close custody, 
until lie produces the accounts. The courts are to observe the same process 
with Putwarries who may omit to attend with their accounts, when required, 
for the adjustment of any matter or dispute depending before the courts. 

n- 5th. Putwarries shall be required to swear to the truth of the accounts they 
miliidi"iiLii'iiiTn'iiits! may produce, when deemed necessary; and in the event of the Collector 
having occasion to proceed in person, or to depute an officer, to examine any 
village accounts on the spot, the Judge, upon application being made to him 
for that purpose by the Collector, through the Vakeel of Government, may 
grant him, or to such officer, a commission to swear the several Putwarries 
whose accounts aie to be inspected, inserting in the commission the name of 
each Putwarry to be sworn. If the Collector shall have occasion to examine 
the accounts of a Putwarry at the station at which the court may be esta¬ 
blished, he is to cause him to be sworn before the court, if he shall judge it 
necessary to require him to make oath to the truth of his accounts. 

Pn! m anil’s liable in Gth. If a Putwarry shall have sworn to the truth of any accounts which he 
i!“‘,'.'ni" f : may have been required to produce before a court of justice, for the purpose 
inkii erimiii.iiK, r»r of deciding any matter before the court, and the accounts shall afterwards be 
nv. cuurt'd found to have been fabricated or altered, or not to be the true accounts, the 
jmiiiiituii'; Judge of the court is empowered to order the immediate dismission from office 

of the Putwarry so offending, and to commit him to be tried for peijury before 
the court of circuit. 


<>i in-Ion' tin- Cullei'tor 
t>i hiiufflm. 


I'lllllillllKIll fill |irii. 
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7 th. If a Putwarry shall have been sw r orn before a Judge, or before a Collec¬ 
tor or the officer of a Collector, to any accounts which lie may have been re¬ 
quired to produce before the Collector or his officer, in a case in which the Col¬ 
lector may have been empowered to require him to produce such accounts, and 
the accounts shall have afterwards appeared to have been fabricated or altered, 
or not to be the true accounts, the Collector is empowered to employ the Va¬ 
keel of Government to prosecute such Putwarry for perjury ; and if it appear 
to the zillah Magistrate that there is sufficient ground for the charge, he shall, 
at the time of committing the offender for trial before the court of circuit, 
order bis immediate dismission from office. In the cases specified in this and 
the preceding clause, if it shall be proved, to the satisfaction of the court of 
circuit, that the accounts were fabricated, altered, or changed, by the orders, 
or with the knowledge or connivance of the proprietor or farmer of the 
estate, the court shall impose such fine upon the proprietor or farmer so offend¬ 
ing, as may appear to it proper, upon a consideration of the case, and the 
situation and circumstances of the offender: and whenever a Putwarry shall 
be dismissed, under tliV Regulation, from the service of the party employing 
him, such party shall beVosilively prohibited from again employing the offen¬ 
der, under whatever penalWthe court dismissing him may judge it proper to 
fix, on consideration of the circumstances of the case. ...* - 

8 th. Upon the accounts of a tffi ordered to be produced^''*' it 

shall be found that no Putwarry has been appointed, in conformity to the rtk'^- 
prescribed in Clause 1 of this section, and it be a case in which the requisition 
of the accounts is authorized, the zillah court shall fine the proprietor or farmer, 
for the first offence, in such sum as it may judge proper, upon a consideration 
of his or her situation and circumstances, and the nature of the case; for the 
second offence, twice the amount of the fine for the first; and for the third and 

every 
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every subsequent offence, double the amount of the fine for the preceding one. Regulation XXIX, 
If the accounts shall have been required by the Collector, he is to order the t A. D . 1803. 
Vakeel of Government to sue the proprietor or farmer, on the part of Govern- v ~ * 

ment, under this section, for a breach of the rule in Clause 1. 

III. 1st. The rules contained in the preceding section are hereby declared The rules contained in 
equally applicable to dependant talooks, as to estates paying revenue, through 
the channel of a Tehsildar, or immediately to Government. dependant ui 0 »k«, 

2 d. AJi the rules prescribed in this Regulation, respecting village Putwarries, and to ail native agent* 
arc further hereby declared to be applicable to all other descriptions of native 
agents employed by the landholders and farmers in the management of their es- went of their "umT 
tates and farms, oj” in keeping any accounts of their lands, rents, receipts, or dis¬ 
bursements. If any such agent shall be convicted in the zillah court of having punishment for any 
collusively fabricated or altered the accounts delivered by hitn, or of having 
wilfully delivered any other than the true accounts, the offender, besides the '"XlSIh.r'Vrm 
punishment for peijury.to which he will be liable under Clauses 6 and 7 of Sec- 
tion 2 of this Regulation, shall be subject to dismission from the service of the 
party employing him,'by order of the court-, and such party shall be positively 
prohibited from again employing the .offender, under whatever penalty the 
court may think proper to fix, upon consideration of the circumstances of the 
case. 


IV. Nothing contained in this Regulation shall, however, be understood to 
require the proprietors or farmers of small estates, who may superintend their 
own lands or farms, and who shall be unable to afford the expense of a Putwarry, 
to appoint officers of this description, for the purposes mentioned in Section 2 ; 
but, in such cases, the proprietors and fanners themselves, when required, are 
to furnish the accounts and information specified in that section, in like manner 
as the Putwarries are required to furnish the same, and under the same pro¬ 
visions. 


Nothin-; in this Regula¬ 
tion to hr understood 
a', extending to small 
estat ex managed by the 

proprietor-. 


A. D. 1811. REGULATION IX. 

A Regulation for facilitating the Division of landed Property and for securing the 
Rights of' joint Sharers in joint undivided Estates.—Passed by the Vice- 
President in Council, on the 80 th July 1811; corresponding with the IGA 
Sawun 12IS Jiengal era; the 2 bth Sawun 1218 Fusily ; the 17 th Sawun 
1218 JVaillaity ; the 10 th Sawun 1808 Surnbut; and the 8 th Rajeeb 1220 
JJtgeree. 


Whereas the interest and welfare of the landholders require that the di- Regulation IX, 
vision of portions of estates should he easily effected ; and whereas the rules ' 181 

hitherto enacted, with a view to the accomplishment of that object, have been p 1(;iU nbie. 
found insufficient; the Vice-President in Council has been pleased to pass the 
following rules, to be in force from the period of their promulgation, in the dis¬ 
tricts subject to the control of the Board of Commissioners. 


II. Any Putleedar or sharer of a joint undivided estate, having the exclusive 

and acknowledged right to, and possession of, one or more distinct village or 
villages in such estate, shall be at liberty, under the fol^ving reservations and 
exceptions, to cause the said village or villages t.o beireparated from the gene¬ 
ral estate; and thejumma of such village or villag^shall be allotted after an 
exact measurement of the lands comprised the’reityny deducting from the gross 
produce the reof an al lowance, according to circumstances, from five.to ten per 
ceat.,.^ji»*tty and tep^er cent, of the net income of 

prietor^^vir^ of Government. Provided 

rays, that the qwintity of land in actual cultivation at the time of separation 
be not less than five-sixths of the land capable of tillage in the said village or 
villages, and that no objection be offered to the fairness and adequacy of the 
assessment on the'part of the other sharers, in the general estate of which such 
village or villages formed a part. 

III. The account of the measurement directed in the preceding section shall 
exhibit yhe whole of the actual gross produce of the lands, and shall be formed 

a Z under 


Rules under which 
Pimecdstrs or shavers 
of undivided estates, 
liiiriiiK ilie acKnmv- 
h-dgeil light and 1»> S - 
M'Hsiun of village., 
may ranse a separation 
thereof from the gene¬ 
ral estate. 


^Vbat the account* of 
the measurement shall 
contain, and bow they, 
are to be prepared uiul, 
disposed uf. 
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low tin- I'Xpetiup of the 
iir.iMiirim.ut in to be 


lowPiitirnlarx pnntmi- 
>int! a drlim-<l aliarr in 
hi umliriileil ntate 
nay |>mi , nri: a nepa- 
•iii' aliiitiiii'iit of the 
iriijHirtimiiil jinuuia. 


tinder the immediate superintendence of the Collector. The original thereof 
shall be attested by the proprietor requiring the separation, the Putwarry of the 
village, the Mirdahs, Canongoes, and Tehsildars of the pergunnah. Copies of 
all such measurements shall be kept in the office of the Canongoes, and annually 
bound in a book, to be attested with the official seal and signature of the Col¬ 
lector, and then returned to those officers for deposit among their records. 

IV. The measurement directed in Section 2 , shall be made entirely at the 
expense of the party requiring the division ; and the rules laid down in Regu¬ 
lation V, 1810, as far as they regard the mode of payment of persons Employed 
in dividing lands, are to be applied to this case. 

V. Any Putteedar In the actual possession and occupancy fif a defined share 
in a joint undivided estate (whether such share be defined by a specific quantity 
of land, or a specified fractional part of a rupee, or of a begah) who may be de¬ 
sirous of having a separate allotment made of the proportional jumma, to which 
he would be liable in the proportion of his interest jn the estate, shall be 
at liberty to prefer to the Collector an application to this effect, and the 
Collector, on receipt thereof, shall proceed to allot the separate assessment of 
such share in the mode prescribed by Section 2 , for the allotment of entire vil¬ 
lages. Provided however, that if the specific interest of the party in the estate 
shall be disputed by the other sharers, no separate allotment shall take place 
until his specific interest shall hav^ been ascertained by award of arbitration, as 
provided in a subsequent part of this Regulation for claimants not in possession, 
or by the decree of a court of judicature. 

Rain in tin cmf of an VI. Whenever all the occupant Putteedars of a joint.undivided estate shall 
ian XX? nrXnn- desire or consent to an allotment of the jumma on the shares in their respective 
XibX ummaXibcir occu P anc y» and shall deliver to the Collector, in writing, a petition signed by the 
vaprat/Xuiareil! whole of them, containing a statement of the proportional allotment affixed by 
themselves on each share, it shall be competent to the Collector, with the ap¬ 
probation of the Board of Commissioners, after having satisfied himself, by mi¬ 
nute and accurate inquiry, that the statement in question is the bondjide decla¬ 
ration of the subscribing parties, that the signatures are voluntary anil authentic, 
and that Government is not liable to suffer in its interests by the measure, to 
take separate engagements for each puttee from the owner thereof as a distinct 
proprietor, at the jumma so fixed by the Putteedars conjointly ; and no non¬ 
occupant Putteedar shall be entitled afterwards to assent to, or dissent from, the 
allotment. 

IiiIp* ill Ihr rum* of VII. Whenever all the occupant Putteedars of a joint undivided estate shall 
mil I’uiirriiiir. iit-sir- d eg ] re suc )i an allotment, but may not agree among themselves in regard to their 
■a »(;ii'i'iii?ii<( tn thi'ir respective proportions of the jumma so to be allotted, the Collector, on receipt 
•"iuxtiirc pro pm tiuuii, ^ an application to that effect under the seals or signatures of the whole of 
such Putteedars, and after satisfying himself of the voluntary concurrence of all 
the subscribing parties, shall proceed to allot the proportional jumma of each 
respective share, by causing an actual and exact measurement to be made of the 
entire estate and of each share, by an Aumccn to be deputed for the purpose, 
or by the Tehsildar, Canongoes, and Mirdahs of the pergunnah ; and the expense 
of such measurement shall be defrayed by all the Putteedars in the proportion 
of their respective interests. 

VIII. The Board oHCommissioners shall instruct the Collectors, from time 
to time, as to the mode BJ: which the duties directed in the preceding sections 
may be best conducted; Xnd all divisions and allotments made under these 
rules shall be recorded in tlie 1 £anongoe's office, and attested by the parties and 
by the local mofussil officers, inUie same manner as isjU p stfteti‘ by S, in 

regard to the measurement of rtffiiattnt h moreover to bcTrrv^or- 

stood, that all the provisions of the existing Regulations, in regard to Aumeciti^ 
deputed by a Collector, shall be held applicable to Aumccns deputed under 
Sections 2 , 5, and 7 , of the present Regulation. 

„ „„ IX. No division of a share in an estate or allotment of jumma therein shall 

■ent to be rand unta be considered valid, until expressly sanctioned by the Board or Commissioners; 

a nd the Governor-General in Council reserves to himself the power of revising 
overnmeutinayrevise the assessments made under Sections 2, 5, 6, and 7» at any time within the pe- 

ie aneiiment within Tiod 


iilr«n« to tliceouilui't 
f snrh allot mem. 
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riod of ten years after the making thereof, on proof to his satisfaction of fraud. Regulation IX, 
collusion, or gross error. A. D. ihi i. 

X. Any person claiming to be a Putteedar or joint sharer in an estate, but not 5 ,t ' ar * *“ cer,ail1 

having actual possession of any specific portion thereof, shall be at liberty to , nf 

prefer his claim before the Collector, who will thereupon serve on the party or Vw" si**” 
parties, who have engaged fof the estate in proprietary right, a written notice, bl> HmUr " 

setting forth the claim, and calling upon sucli party or parties for an admission 
or denial of the claim ; and if the said party or parties admit, by a writing au¬ 
thenticated Wy his or their seal or signature, and attested by the Canougoes, 
the right of the claimant to a specific portion of the estate, it shall be compe¬ 
tent to the Collector to give the claimant possession of such specific portion, 
and to proceed to a separate allotment of the jumtna of such portion, under the 
provisions of Sections 2 or 5 of this Regulation, according as such portion may 
consist cither of one sir more distinct village or villages, or of a defined share in 
the entire estate. * 


XI. In the event of the claim being denied, or the specific interest of the iiuu* in n, r emit »r 

claimant being disputed, x the Collector shall recommend to the several parties bri “* u *- 

to submit the matter in dispute to the arbitration of three or more of the neigh- Ule ' sm, ‘ ‘ 
bouring Zemindars, assisted by the Canongoes of the pergunnah ; and on the 

parties consenting to appoint arbitrators, it shall be competent to the Collector 
to tender to the parties for execution arbitration bonds in the form prescribed 
by Regulation XXI, 1803; and on the due execution of the arbitration bonds 
by the parties, to refer the mdtter for decision to the arbitrators ; and all the 
provisions of the said Regulation shall be applicable to awards given by arbi¬ 
trators appointed under this section. Provided however, that if either party 
refuse to concur in submitting the matter to arbitration, the claimant shall be 
left to prosecute his claim by regular suit in the courts of judicature. 

XII. The arbitrators in all cases referred to them for amicable adjustment wiMtriir award or tlr- 
undcr the foregoing section, and the courts of judicature iu all suits for puttee- ^Vv r i’ V.'J 
daree shares of an estate, shall make it a rule, on giving a decision in favour of carried into efiert. 
the claimant, to specify in the award or decree the precise share to which the 

claimant may be entitled, whether it consist of one or more distinct village or 
villages, or of a defined portion of the general estate. The Collector, on pro¬ 
duction of such award or decree, shall proceed to the separate allotment of the 
jumma of the share thus awarded or decreed under the provisions of Sections 
2 or 5 of this Regulation, according as they may be respectively applicable to 
the case. 


XIII. After the separate allotment of the jumma upon any one or more T |, e , haret aftrr ,j ie 

share or shares of an estate, or upon all the shares of an estate, shall have been ( 

made in conformity to the provisions of Sections 2, 5,0, or 7. of this Regulation, any .111 earn, CM't'pl 

according as the provisions of' either may be applicable to the case, and shall |‘ ts ,,^, 0 !- 

havc been confirmed by the Board of Commissioners under Section 9, the share twins - Uiejumum. 

or shares upon which a separate proportion of the general jumma may have 

been so allotted shall not be held liable for any default or arrear of revenue, 

except such as may accrue on the separate proportion of jumma thus allotted 

upon such share or shares. And in the event of its being necessary to have 

recourse to a sale of lands for the recovery of any arrear oLrevcnue-dtie from 

■such an estate, the share or shares, from which the arregfimay be due, shall 

alone be liable to be sold. 

XIV. In consideration of the peculiar nature of thc^mtteedaree tenures to Horinl of Ouinmiwion- 
which this Regulation is meant to apply, it is hcrehj/ieelared, that whenever "XXToHuii'tS 

the Board ... deein it expe/ent not to proceed to the trainin' ul defaulting 

absolu^Sffeof such ill f~uill 7 Tp~ nfliw ij j| Jnll In 1 1 ni|ii 1 1 ill to the said Board 
tyrfOdfnorize a conditional transfer of such share to the proprietor of any other 

.^wKare of the same general estate, by way of mortgage or conditional sale, for 
the amount of the arrear, or of such portion of it as may be equal to the value 
of the defaulter’s share, or with a reservation for a further payment to the 
owner, if the value of the share, in the Board’s judgment, exceed the amount 
of the arrears: and the defaulting proprietor or proprietors of the share so 
transferred, and bis or their legal representative or representatives, shall be 
entitled to tfbclaim possession of such share or shares, on repayment of the con- 
I si deration 
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Regulation iXj sideration for which it may have been so transferred, with legal interest, at anjr 
v A R ‘ 18ll ~ j time within five years from the date of the transfer. 

ttulf* a« lit fClllllTS of XV. If the person to whom such defaulting share shall have been so trans- 
ferred shall, on tender of repayment before two competent witnesses, refuse to 
accept the same and to surrender possession of the land, the party tendering 
it shall be at liberty to deposit the amount in thd zillah court, and the Judge 
shall, on such deposit being made, proceed as is directed by Regulation XXXIV, 
1803, in regard to the redemption of conditional sales by the act of the party. 
If payment of the principal and interest shall not be tendered within five years, 
the puttee will of course become the bondfide property of the mortgagee. 

loT ihr’" ii r , 'i 1,!r VI. No final process shall issue from the Collector’s, office for the actual 
fiM'V :my fin.-ii"J.'i’.'.r** division of lands or allotment of jumma under any of trie rules contained in 
isil'ii'"' — allo, ‘ ^ 1IS Regulation, until the parties soliciting such divisior or allotments shall 
have deposited with the Collector a fee equal to one per cent, on the estimated 
gross produce of the land so to be divided, as soon as the same may have been 
ascertained, according to the provisions applicable under this Regulation to 
the case of such division or allotment. 


firm* Mirh deposit is to 
Ih* H|»i>tnpri;Uril. 


XVII. The fee required in the preceding section shall be annually ac¬ 
counted for to the Board of Commissioners, who will, after inspecting the 
annual register directed to be prepared by Section 3, of this Regulation, direct 
its appropiiation to the benefit of the native officers, in such prop >rtions as 
may appear proper, on a due consideration of the accuracy and industry of 
those officers in preparing the register, and the general execution of the duties 
prescribed for facilitating the division of landed property. 


tu™ rui™ not to prr- XVIII. Nothing contained ill the foregoing rules shall be construed to pre- 
"f xhv'l'm. vent persons availing themselves of the provisions contained in Regulation V, 
K-vHiim-n IS 10, in cases in which they may not wish to apply for anti obtain a separation 
of their puttees or shares under the present Regulation, or in cases in which 
this Regulation may not be applicable. 


A. D. 1812. REGULATION V. 

A Regulation for amending some of the Rules at present in force Jbr the Collection 
of the I,and Revenue.—Passed by the Govern or-General in Council , on the 1 si 
May 1812; corresponding mth the 20 l/i Rysaak 1219 Bengal era ; the Dili 
Bysaalc 1219 Fusi/y; the 21 st By sank 1219 Willaily ; the 5 th By sank 1869 
Sum but; and the 18 th Rubbi-us-Sanec 1227 Higcree. 


Regulation V, Whereas it has been deemed advisable to revise the rules established regard- 
A.D. isi2. ^ ingthc grant, of pottahs by the proprietors of land paying revenue to Govern- 
ment, to their tenants, and also the rates at which persons purchasing laud at 
the public sales are entitled to collect their rents; and whereas there are 
grounds to believe that considerable abuses and oppression have been com¬ 
mitted by Zemindars, Talookdars, and farmers of land, in the exercise of the 
powers vested in |hem, with respect to the distress and sale of the property of 
their tenants for tK? recovery of arrears of rent; and circumstances having 
occurred which render it necessary to explain the real intent and meaning of 
the existing rules regaining the sale of estates for the recovery of arrears of 
public assessment; and idiercas it has been deemed expedient to annul the 
existing provisions for Icv^jg, in certain cases, a pe«r<hy'•Cff'-^nlve per cent., 
in addition to the f - g< '■ Kl: "0** due from the prop?Te<ors and 

farmers of estates, and at the same time to provide more generally for the^Jfei^ 
of such interest; the following rules have been passed, to be in lbrce on theft * 
promulgation throughout the provinces immediately dependent on the presi¬ 
dency of Fort William. 


Ki/fs cnntainril in Sec - 
Jnni 1!, Kwil.itioii 

■M.IV, 1 79.1; Srriinn 
i!, Kci'ulniinii L, 179.\ 
ati<l Cl.mi-c 2d, Sec¬ 
tion i , Hcgiilii'nm 

XLVJI, IKO.'l, pi edit- 
dnif j.t oi»riciors of 


II. Section 2, Regulation XLIV, 1793 ; Section 2, Regulation L, 1793; 
and Clause 2d, Section 2, Regulation XLV1I, 1803, by winch the proprietors 
of land paying revenue to Government are precluded from granting leases for 
a period exceeding ten years, are hereby rescinded; and proprietors of lands 

arc 
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are declared competent to grant leases for any period which they may deem* 
most convenient to themselves and tenants, and most conducive to the improve¬ 
ment of their estates. ‘ 

III. Such parts of Regulation VIII, 1703, and of Regulation IV, 170 j., as 
require that the proprietors of land shall prepare forms of pottahs, ami that such 
forms shall be revised by the Collectors, and which declare that engagements 
for rent contracted in any other mode than that prescribed by the Regulations 
in question shall be deemed to be invalid, are likewise herebv rescinded: and 
the proprietors of land shall henceforward be considered competent to grant 
leases to- their dependent Falookdars, under-larmers, and Ryots, and to receive 
correspondent engagements for the payment of rent from each of those classes, 
or any other classel of tenants, according to such form as the contracting par¬ 
ties may deein.mofct convenient and most conducive to their respective inte¬ 
rests : Provided, Upwever, that nothing herein contained shall be construed 
to sanction or legalize the imposition of arbitrary or indefinite cesses, whether 
under the denmninN^on of abwaub, muthotc, or any other denomination. AH 
stipulations or reservations of that nature shall be adjudged bv the courts of 
judicature to be null and void ; but the courts shall, notwithstanding, maintain 
and give effect to the definite clauses of the engagements contracted between 
the parties, or in other words, enforce payment of such sums as may have been 
specifically agreed upon between them. 

IV. Section .0, Regulation XLIV, 1703; Section 5, Regulation L, 179 .S ; 
and Section .5, Regulation *XLVII, 1803, contain provisions for annulling, 
in the case of public sales, all engagements which may have been contracted 
between the proprietor of the lands am! his under-tenants; and for empowering 
the purchaser to collect, according to the established usages and rates of the 
pergtinnali or district in which the land maybe sold. Clause 3d, Section 23, 

Regulation VII, 1799; Section 24, Regulation V, 1800; Section 9, Regula¬ 
tion 1, 1S01 ; Section 5, Regulation XLVU, 1803; at the same time contain 
provisions for suspending the annulment of leases, supposing the sale to have 
taken place after the expiration of the second month of the Beugal or fusily 
year, except in cases iu which such leases may appear to the officers deputed 
to attach or manage them on the part of Government, or to the purchasers at 
the public sales, to be obviously collusive. Iu addition to these last-mentioned 
provisions, it is hereby declared, that neither any person deputed to attach 
lands on the part of Government, nor purchasers at the public sales, shall be 
deemed entitled to annul existing leases within the year in which the attach¬ 
ment or sale may have taken place, on the ground that such lenses were evi¬ 
dently collusive, without a decision to that effect in a court of judicature ; 
the case to be tried as a summary suit under Regulation VII, 1791b 

V. By Section .5, Regulation XLIV', 1793 ; Section .5, Regulation L, 179-5; _«* '<• 

and Section .5, Regulation XLVLI, 1803, already cited, it is provided, that in 

cases in which leases may be cancelled on the occasion of public sales made for 
the recovery of arrears of assessment, the purchaser shall he entitled to collect, csim's in which U‘iisc '1 
during the year in which the sale took place, whatever the former proprietor n,a > ,Mf caureiied. 
would have been entitled to receive, “ according to the established usages and 

rates of the pergtinnali or district in which such lands may be. situated.” 

There being, however, reason to believe that the pergunu^li rates are in many 
instances become very uncertain, the following rules miiU be observed on all- 
occasions of that nature. 


lands paying revenue 
In florermnent, from 
V. nulling leases fur .1 
longer |ieriod than teu 
yeui», rescinded. 

Certain parts nf Regu¬ 
lation viii. lm.itml 
Regulation IV, 17!)I, 
irhpistinit Inrnis nf 
pintail* an I eiigace- 
iili'iits lot reiit.resciud- 
i it; mill proprietors 
deel-ired roiupcirni to 
maul leases and re¬ 
reive engagements, in 
mu it inrnis a* may be 
rniivetiieiil Iu the par¬ 
ties. 


SncIi rale not to legal¬ 
ise stipulations for ar- 
luii.uy nr iiitlefiniti! 
resM*. «liicli are to 
lie adjudged mill and 
i nid, bui without viiia- 
t me i lie lii'linite clauses 
ol' l lie engagements. 


No person attarliing 
lauds oil I lie [girl of 
(iori-ruiiient. or pur- 
rliasiug at pulilie sales, 
emu led lo aiiuiil exist¬ 
ing leases witiiin the 
year, on tin- grounds 

oi i'l ill II aii in, witlnait 
a jiidiei.il derision nil 
simiiuary suits. 


H exist, the same shall 
should be received by per- 
overnment, or by the pur- 


VI. If any knowp established pfcrgunr 
serve to rlnt i trip i n tv l ift* ■'lnrwn n t of ,thp* 
sons 11 cjiUtcfTTo attach tffe li 
dj^ee'fs.at the pubJtdJsales'.^ i 

VII. In cases irvyiMcH. no established rates of the pergunnah, or local divi¬ 
sion of the country may be known, pottahs shall be granted, and the collections 
made, according to the rate payable lor land of a similar description in the 
places adjacent; but if the leases and pottahs of the tenants of an estate gene¬ 
rally, which may consist of an entire village or other local division, be liable to 
he cancelled under the rules above noticed, new pottahs shall be granted, and 
the collections made, at rates not exceeding the highest rate paid for the same 

4 A land 


Established pergunnah 
rale*, where micb ex¬ 
ist, shall determine tlm 
amount to be rolleeteil 
by fiovernineiit ofheers 
or purchasers. 

Rules where no esfa-" 
tilisbetl pergunnah rates 
ex’sf. 
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tVli.it allowance* to hi- 
mult- in ctuii|iutiii|; the 
rite* |iayalile hy ItynLs, 
fee. in tin- case ol de- 
jiendt-ui taloukN. 


land in any one year within the period of the three last years antecedent to 
the period at which the leases may be cancelled. 

VIII. In the case of a dependent Talookdar, if the rent of the lands be 
computed according to the rates payable by Ryots or cultivators for land of a 
similar quality and description, a deduction shall be allowed from the gross 
rent, in the adjustment of the jumma of such dependent talook, at the rate of 
ten per cent, for the Talookdar’s profit or income, over and above a reasonable 
allowance lor charges of collection, according to the extent of the talook. 


No rnliivntor or te¬ 
nant liable lo pay rti- 
liauci-il rent, uuli-k* 
under written engage- 
nirnt*, or nntirc si-i veil 
upon iiiin at the sta- 
miu of cultivation. 


IX. By the former and present Regulations, persons purchasing land at the 
public sales are competent, under certain restrictions, to annul engagements 
contracted between the late proprietor of the lands and his under-tenants. But 
it is hereby declared, that no cultivator or tenant of land shl-I) be liable to pay 
an enhanced rent, though subject to enhancement under s.ibsisting Regula¬ 
tions, unless written engagements for such enhanced rent “have been entered 
into by the parties, or a formal written notice have beeu sc - ved on such culti¬ 
vator or tenant at the season of cultivation (viz. on or before the month of 
Jeth), notifying the specific rent, under the landholder’s right of enhancing it, 
to which he will be subject for the ensuing fusily, or for the current Bengal 
year. 


Cultivator not nerved 
with such notice, enti¬ 
tled to a refund of any 
excess beyond tile a- 
tnmiiit of hi* previous 
engagements. 


How sueli notices are 
lo be served. 


X. Unless such notification be duly served, no greater rent shall be exigible 
by process of distress or confinement of person, nor recoverable by suit in 
court, than the cultivator or tenant was bound td pay under his previous en¬ 
gagements : and if more be levied fiom him, he shall be entitled to a refund ol 
the excess witli damages, on proof of the circumstances before a court of jus¬ 
tice. In all practicable cases, the required notification shall be served per¬ 
sonally on the tenant: but if he shall abscond or conceal himself, so that it 
cannot be served personally upon him, it shall be aifixed at his usual place of 
residence; which latter process shall, in sueli case, be deemed and taken to be 
a sufficient service of the notification in question. 


The pren-dinc: provi- XI. The provisions contained in the preceding sections shall be considered 
equally applicable to sequestrators on the part of Government, to managers on 
amt iurim-is^ ii..hiiiiR tlie part of the court of wards, and to farmers, whenever estates, or portions of 
tin- Hom'd of Ki vt'iim- estates, may he let to farm under the authority of the Board of Revenue or 
< r Hoard oi Comiui*- jj 0;ir( | Q f Commissioners. 

aiollCTh. 

m-Is*ao.rk-do "f.rXII. The rules contained in the existing Regulations for the provinces of 
i-ovt-ry of am-iirs, mo- Bengal, Behar, Orissa, and Benares, and for the Ceded and Conquered Pro- 
<lifil-d - vinces, respecting distress and sale for the recovery of arrears of rent, are 

hereby declared subject to the following modifications. 


No prorata for distress 
or sale to he legal, uu- 
Ir»s the tenant shall 
he served with a writ¬ 
ten demand, accompa¬ 
nied with a jumma 
tvassil baukee. 


Ploughs, &c. and cat¬ 
tle employed in agri¬ 
culture, not to be dis- 
udined or sold. 


Attachment to tic with¬ 
drawn, ami distiaiocd 
pioperty restored, 
should a tenant, who 
may not hare given se- 


XIII. Whenever any Zemindar, independent Talookdar, or other actual 
proprietor of land, or any person farming land directly from Government, 
shall be desirous of distraining the property of his tenant, with a view to the 
recovery of an arrear of rent, such Zemindar or other person shall, either pre¬ 
viously or at the time of the distress, serve the said tenant with a written de¬ 
mand for the amount of it, accompanied with a jumma wassil baukee, exhibit¬ 
ing the grounds on which the demand is so made; and no process for the dis¬ 
tress and sale of ptaperty on account of arrears of rent shall be deemed legal 
and valid, unless theVule here prescribed shall have been duly observed. In 
all practicable cases, the prescribed demand and jumma wassil baukee account 
shall be served personall\on the tenant; but if he abscond or conceal himself, 
so that they cannot be senHwl personally upon him, they shall be affixed at his 
usual place of residence ; wkich latter process shall, in riwh r'Egg, be deemed 
and taken to be a sufficient service of the d&uminl and account inqtrestiqn. 

XIV. Ploughs and other implements of husbandry, bullocks, and other cat¬ 
tle employed in agriculture, together with the tools of artisans, shall not be 
subject to distress and sale on account of arrears of rent, although the tenant, 
from whom such arrears may be demanded, shall not possess other property 
sufficient to make good the arrear. 

XV. If an attachment for arrears shall have been issued against the property 
of any tenant of any description, whether denominated undcr-farmer, Ryot, or 
dependent Talookdar, who may not have given security for the payment of his 

rent 
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rent or revenue, and such tenant shall dispute the justness of the demand, and , Regulation V-, 
shall within five days, reckonin'; from the day following the attachment, or if A - ,, 

the property attached consist of crops or rather ungathered products of the p lir i,y, diluteiiiede- 
earth, within five days, calculating from the day following the date on which mand'and outer into 
such crops or products may be stored, enter into a bond before the Judge or ,“X d g wiLdTre£ 
Collector of the zillah, the Cauzy of the pergunnah, the Commissioner, or «!*«“•■ » suit wiM,in 
other person vested with power to sell distrained property, or before the dis- flUct " diys ’ 
trainer himself, with good security, binding himself to institute a suit in the 
dewanny at\awlut of the zillah, within fifteen days from the date of such bond, 
for the trial of the demand, and to pay whatever sum may be adjudged to be 
d.ue from him, with interest upon it at the rate of twelve per cent, per annum, 
to be calculated ft m the date on which the arrear that may be awarded be¬ 
came payable to tilt* date of the decree, with all costs of suit, the distrainer 
shall immediately v thdraw the attachment and restore the property to the de¬ 
faulter. If the sfcatekl defaulter shall fail to execute the bond within the period con - 

prescribcd, the distrainer shall be at liberty to keep the property under attach- n't* m!m. 'shouhMhe 
raent, and to cause lVto be sold in the manner hereafter directed, unless the “’"‘‘"l lai , 1 10 cxccu 1 lu 
arrear, with the expenses of the attachment, shall be discharged previously to- an cars, 
the day of sale. If the defaulter shall execute the bond, but omit to institute should hr execute the 
the suit in the dewanny adawlut, within the time prescribed, the distrainer i',','!" 1 'iwlifiitaMraru 
shall demand payment of the arrear from the surety; and in the event of his *r '““y proceeded 
not discharging the amount immediately, the distrainer shall be at liberty to ' 
issue an attachment against the personal property both of the surety and the 
defaulter, or the personal property of either of them, excepting always the 
articles specified in Section XIV. of this Regulation, and to cause it to be sold, 
unless the arrear and thfe expenses of the attachment shall be discharged pre¬ 
viously to the day of sale. 


XVJ. If an attachment for arrears shall have been issued against any tenant 
who may have given security for the payment of his rent or revenue, and such 
tenant shall dispute the justness of the demand, and the surety within five 
days, reckoning from the day following the day of the attachment, or if the 
property attached shall consist of crops or other ungathered products of the 
earth, within five days, calculating from the day following the date on which 
such crops or products may be stored, shall deliver a writing, attested by two 
witnesses, to the Judge of the dewanny adawlut, the Collector ol the district, 
the Cauzy of the pergunnah, the Commissioner or other person vested with 
power to sell distrained property, or to the distrainer himself, engaging that 
either he or the staled defaulter will institute a suit in the dewanny adawlut, 
within fifteen days from the date of such writing, to try the demand, and to 
pay the amount that may be adjudged against them, with interest upon it at 
the rate of twelve per cent, per annum, to be calculated from the date on 
which the arrear that may be awarded became payable, to the date of the de¬ 
cree, with ail costs of suit, the distrainer shall immediately withdraw the 
attachment. If the surety shall fail to execute such writing within the pre¬ 
scribed period, the distrainer shall continue the property under attachment, 
and cause it to be sold in the manner hereafter directed, unless the ar/ear and 
the expenses attending the attachment shall be discharged previously to the 
day of sale. If the surety shall execute the writing, but fail to have the suit 
instituted, cither in his own name or that of the defaulter within-the above- 
mentioned period of fifteen days, the distrainer shall dijpand payment of the 
arrears from the surety, and in the event of his omitting to discharge the 
amount iuntiediately^.ijhe distrainer shall be at liberty to issue an attachment 
against the personal ‘property both of the surety antHNie defaulter, or the per- 
sonaljn'Opci -ty oj M g ttfct r of them, excepting al wq/s the articles specified in Sec- 
tiop‘44.>f-thi«5feegulation, atW* to cause it to be sold in the manner hereafter 
directed ;.-unless the arrears and the expense attending the attachment shall be 
discharged before the day of sale. It the surety of the stated defaulter shall 
refuse or omit to enter into the writing required, or if he shall happen to be at 
a distance, so as to render it impossible for him to execute such writing within 
'the prescribed time, and such defaulter, in cither of these cases, shall give the 
security required from the defaulters, specified in Section 15 ot this Regulation, 
the distrainer shall withdraw the attachment; and the rules contained in the 
foregoing section shall, in every respect, be considered applicable to the par- 


1 hitler what rnlw at¬ 
tachment shall lie with¬ 
drawn. in the case of 
truants who have given 
si-runty disputing the 
justness of the demand. 


Properly to continue 
under attachment, 
should the surety fait 
to cxrrute the neces¬ 
sary writing. 

Should the surety fail 
to have a suit insti¬ 
tuted, the -distrainer 
■nay attach doth his 
and the defaulter’s 
property. 


The rules contained in 
Section XVI declared 
to he applicable,should 
the required writing 
not be executed by the 
surety, and the de¬ 
faulter himself give the 
required security. 


ties concerned. 


XVII. Should 
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Regulation V, 

.A. L). 181*2. 

v-' 

l*t minis iiu.iliU- u> Uive 
Mittui m 'ii-uuty tu.iy 
i»~l 11 illi- a suit ill I 
rumi. In tiy tin- ilr- 
in.mil in lrcuvcr* «lii» 

maKt'K. 


DNlruiuril pn>|H>rty In 
hr :i|i|ir;iisriI |n n imi» ly 
to mIi*, ..ml it rrrlili- 
i .ilr luriti&lmil to the 
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Sale to be postponeil, 
khiiulil the price ullei i'll 
he less than the j|i- 
j.iai.M-il value. 


.Suit under this ilrgu- 
litiion t» In 1 decided ou 
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iler Kegulaliuii VII, 

iray. 

All surli causes to he 
refrrred i in mediately 
to thu Collertiirs fur 
re|Mirt f under Sirtimi 
XIII, Itei'idaliuu VIII, 
1794. 

Collectors to furnish 
periodie.il returns of 
■ lie execution of the 
abore-uiciitiuurd duly. 


J'ennus dissatisfied 
With summary deci¬ 
sions may institute te- 
pttlar suits. 


Sales of entire estates 
not liable to he anolll- 
leil hy I lie court", on 
the I'l.iiiiula ot some of 
the slim its not li.iriug 

• .btaitteil iiossessioh, 
anil the ileeisiou on ihe 
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«ular parts u-liil m 
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Sales not liable to be 
annulled nu the around 
of the prneceds having 
ln.it 11 idllv exceeded 
Die at i eats due. 


The Judges declared 
c MUpelcnt to appoint 
managers of joint un¬ 
divided estates on suf- 
licieul cause shewn. 


XVII. SliouLl -any Rvot, farmer, or dependent Talookdar, whose property 
may have 4>ccu distrained, he unable to give security to the amount of the 
demand, together with interest upon it, at the rate of one rupee per mensem, 

; with costs of suit and expenses of attachment, lie will of course be at liberty 
to institute a suit against the distrainer in the dewauiiy adawlut, to try the 
demand, and for the recovery of damages on account of any injury-which he 
may have sustained by the illicit sale ol his property. 

XVIII. Whenever property shall have been distrained with a view to the 
sale of it for the recovery of arrears of rent, it shall be appiaised, previously 
1 to such sile, hy persons conversant with the purchase and saie of articles of the 
quality ami description of those so distrained, and a certificate of the appraise¬ 
ment shall he furnished hy the appraisers, under their signatures, which shall 
be communicated to the tenant at least three days belbic ti.ie sale. 

XIX. If, at the time of sale, a price shall not be ollercll 1 !t the distrained 
property equal to its appraised value, the sale shall be postponed until the en¬ 
suing market day, when the property shall be actually •;old, whatever price 
(not less than the amount bidden on the first day of saL-j may be offered for it. 

XX. Suits which may be instituted under the present Regulation shall be 
decided on a summary enquiry, under the provisions contained in Regulation 

VII. 17‘J‘J. 

XXL In order, likewise, further to expedite the decision on such causes, 
the whole of them shall be referred, as soon as instituted, to the Collectors,, 
for their report, under the rule contained in Section IS, Regulation VIII, 
1791. 

XXII. It shall he the duty of the Board of Revenue and Board of Commis¬ 
sioners to obtain from the Collectors such periodical returns regarding the 
execution of the abovemeiitioucd duty, as may appear best calculated to satisfy 
those Boards that no delay occurs in the performance of it. 

XXIII. Any person who may be dissatisfied with the judgments which may 
be passed under the summary enquiries abovementioned, shall be at liberty, on 
the principle of the rules established by the existing Regulations, to institute a 
regular suit for the more formal investigation of the merits of the case. 

XXIV. It is hereby declared, that sales made of entire estates for the reco¬ 
very of arrears of public assessment are not liable to be annulled by the courts 
of judicature, ou the ground that one or more of the sharers may not have ob¬ 
tained possession of his or their interest in the property. The consideration 
oij and decision on the expediency of selling the entire estate, or of disposing, 
in the first instance, of any particular part of it, is hereby declared to reside in 
the Board of Revenue and Board of Commissioners respectively, subject to the 
control exercised hy the Government, in its executive capacity, in matters 
connected with the public revenue. 

XXV. No means existing, by which any certain or accurate computation' 
car. be fdfmed it priori of the real value of any estate or portion of estate, 
which may he exposed to sale for the recovery of arrears of public assessment, 
or of the adequacy of the price which may be offered for such estate or portion 
of estate ; it is hereby declared, that sales made at public auction, for that pur¬ 
pose, are not liable to be annulled by the courts of judicature, on the ground- 
that the proceeds of the sales have materially exceeded the amount of the 
arrears due from the proprietor of the lands to Government. The Board of 
Revenue and Board of Commissioners will be guided, in cases of that nature, 
by their own discretion; subject, of course, to any instructions with which' 
they may at any time be furnished by the Governor-General in Council. ^ 

XXVI. Inconvenience to the public and injury to private lights having 
been experienced, in certain cases, fron^ disputes subsisting among the 
proprietors of joint undivided estates, it is hereby enacted, that whenever 
sufficient cause shall be shewn by the Revenue Authorities, or by any of 
the individuals holding an interest in such estates, for the interposition of 
the courts of judicature, it shall be competent to the zillah and city Judges 
to appoint a person, duly qualified and under proper security, to manage 
the estate; that is, to collect the rents, and discharge the public reve¬ 
nue. 
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nue, and provide for the cultivation and future improvement of the estate: 
Provided, however, that if the Revenue Authorities, or any of the individuals 
holding an interest in the estate, shall he dissatisfied with 'the selection made 
■by the zillah or city Judge, of the individual to perform the duty in question, 
itshall be competent for them to represent their objections to the provincial 
court of appeal, which court will confirm the manager chosen, or order the 
Judge to select and appoint another person, according as, on consideration of 
the circumstances of the case, may appear to them reasonable and proper. 


Regulation V, 
A.D. 1812. 



Objection* agaiuat tbe 
pL'iaon so appointed to 
lie represented to the 
provincial court. 


XXVII. r.i like manner, should the authorities aforesaid, or anv individual Court ma r 
holding an interest in the estate, be at any subsequent time dissatisfied with m^c^^honi^tlidr 
the conduct of th« manager, it shall be competent for them or him to repre- ““ dl,ct ** ull,uti, ** c ' 
sent the circumstances of the case to the zillah or city Judge, and to move * urr ‘ 
the court for the ipmoval of the said manager : and should those authorities or 
persons be dissatisfied with the orders which may be passed on the subject by 
the zillah or city Judge, it shall be competent for them to bring the case before 
the provincial court «f appeal, which court will determine on the propriety of 
removing the manager, or otherwise, as may appear to them to be right and 
proper. 


XXVIII. 1st. Under the existing Regulations, proprietors and farmers of tie- 

estates paying revenue directly to Government arc required to discharge the d!iihouf,‘r.i nabie^to 
instalments on account of each month, on or before the first day of the follow- i«»v a pcnaiiy twelve 
ing month; and such proprietors and farmers are liable to the payment of in uilililiuu lo the est»- 
interesl, at the rate of twelve per cent, per annum, on any arrears which may r!Sded° f "* 
be due from them after the expiration of that period: by the rules in force, 
likewise, in the provinces of Bengal, Behar, Orissa, and Benares, the said 
Zemindars and farmers are liable to the payment, at the discretion of the 
Board of Revenue and Board of Commissioners, of a farther penalty, at the 
rate of twelve per cent, per annum on the arrears due from them respectively. 

Inconvenience having, however, been experienced, from the existence of the 
complex demand of interest and penalty, such parts of Section 2, Regulation 
I, 1801, and of any other Regulations as render the Zemindars ami sudder 
farmers liable to a penalty of twelve per cent, per annum in addition to the 
established charge of interest, are hereby rescinded. 


2d. In cases in which the proprietors and farmers of land shall fail to dis- i.»niiii*>idcrs failing t» 
charge the instalments of each succeeding month, on or before the first of i l r lstaimvut? e ahan ,, he 
fTT7?month following, they shall uniformly stand charged on the public accounts dmrgrf with iutcmt 
with interest from that date, at the rate of twelve per cent, per annum, nor annum, U uir»* remit- 
shall it be competent for tbe Collectors to remit any part of that demand by 11031,13 re ' 

their own authority. Provided, however, that if tbe Board of Revenue, and 
Board of Commissioners shall see any special reason, in consequence of reports 
which may be received by them from the Collectors, for remitting the interest, 
those authorities shall be competent to order it to be relinquished accordingly. 


3d. It shall be the duly of the Board of Revenue and Board of Commission- The nom-ds^ahaii «b- 
ers to obtain such periodical accounts of the interest, as may enable them, on counts of such interrat 
comparing the said accounts with the monthly towjees, not only to judge J° t ^ w L0 “i' ared with 
whether the demand for interest has been properly adjusted but .likewise to ' e UWJte '. 
ascertain the amount realized on that account, and the'amount which may be 
at any time outstanding. On examination of the accounts required, the Board 
of Revenue and Board of Commissioners will, of course, furnish the Collec¬ 
tors with any instructions which the nature apd circumstances of the case 
may appear to require. 


EXTRACT REVENUE LETTER to BENGAL, 
Dated G tli January 1815. 


(Department of Ceded and Conquered Provinces.) 

... c Revenue Letter 

Par. 21 . Our sentiments and directions, respecting the settlement of the to Bengal, 
land revenue of all the Ceded and Conquered territories subject to your imme- Ceded and Con- 
iliate authority, have been communicated to you in the dispatches indicated que g e j an< Tsi 


4 B 


by 
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llevcuue Letter by the marginal references.* We are now led to advert to the principal topics 
t'cded anSc'on- w h*ch you have submitted to our consideration, in connection with that sub- 
•jucrcd Provinces, jt'ct, in paragraphs 9 to Iff of your general revenue letter of the same date as 
6 Jan. 1815. that to which we are now reply ing,f in paragraplis G to 18 of your general 
revenue letter dated 19th June 1813, and in your letters in the department of 
the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, dated 17 th July and 2d October, para¬ 
graphs 13 to 18, of the same year. 

22. Your observations, in the first of these letters, arc resolvable into the 
following propositions: 

1st. That detailed surveys of the land are inexpedient in the territories de¬ 
pendent on the Bengal presidency. 

2d. That there is no reason to expect, were the final settlement of the lands 
postponed for a period of ten years, that it would be bjGttp-:- executed at the 
expiration of this term, than it would be were the exiting settlements de¬ 
clared permanent. ^ J 

3d. That a settlement of the lands in perpetuity is conformable to the usage 
of the native Governments, perpetual grants of laud having not nnfrequently 
been conferred by them on favoured individuals, while the permanent settle¬ 
ment is only an istemrary grant, in the; most extensive sense of the word, and 
comprehending in its operation the whole body of the Zemindars, instead of a 
few favoured individuals. 


Is/. Inexpediency of Surveys. 

By the survey and other statistical reports which have been drawn up from 
time to time by some of the ablest of our revenue servants on the Madras 
establishment, we have been put in possession of a most valuable mass of in¬ 
formation concerning the actual condition and probable lesources of the terri¬ 
tories dependent on the presidency of Fort St. George, the various tenures by 
which property is held, the different modes in which the revenue of the sove¬ 
reign has been collected, the state of society, and the customs, manners, and 
opinions of the inhabitants. Certain it is, that our acquaintance with the 
provinces tinder your presidency is much more limited. One material advan¬ 
tage derivable from a detailed measurement of the lands of a district is, that 
it operates as a most salutary check upon the accounts, for the most part fal¬ 
lacious, which, are kept by the native revenue officers, of the extent and pro¬ 
ductiveness of the soil in cultivation, and which, if taken as the sole baaiY; of 
au assessment, would render it always inadequate and often unequal. The 
true data, we conceive, oil which to form an equitable assessment, are the 
survey valuation, the village accounts, and the collections of former years. 

. Each of these three premises would lead to different conclusions, which would 
be severally erroneous; and it is only, therefore, by comparing the whole 
together with certain allowances and modifications, that a just and satisfactory 
result can be obtained. 

23. In your dispatch of the 17tb July 1813, we arc furnished with strong 
additional arguments for thinking that such a measure is peculiarly called for 
in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces. In paragraph 3f> of that dispatch 
you observe, “ No objection can, in our judgment, exist to deriving an 
“ increase of revenue from the gradual cultivation of the wastes in the Ceded 
“ and Conquered Provinces. For the accomplishing of this purpose, it is 
“ only necessary to declare that the Zemindars shall be entitled to the full 
“ benefit arising from the cultivation of any waste actually situated within the 
“ limits of their estates; but that, if they reduce any lands to cultivation 
“ beyond their present limits, they shall be liable to the payment of an addi- 
“ tional and separate assessment. If this limited immunity should be deemed 
“ too great a sacrifice, its operation might, be restricted further,” &c. “ In 
“ either case, it would be necessary that the boundaries of the estates, on 
“ which the assessment might be at present fixed, should be properly and 
“ carefully defined.” Agreeing with you, as we do, in the view taken of this 

important 

* Court’s revenue letters to Bengal, dated 27 th November 1811, whole letter; J5th January 
1812, paragraphs 59 to 108 ; 29th January 1813, paragraphs 85 to 91; and 16th March 1813, 
whole letter. 

f Letter from, 11th December 1811. 
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important subject in the latter part of the above quotation, we conceive that* Revenue Letter 
the arrangement thus limited could only be successfully carried into effect by c.Ju^aa^Con- 
the operation of a survey. qU eml 1’iwinew, 

^4. It is from a want of that information which a regular revenue survey 6 J ‘ ,H * 
can alone’ afford, when succeeded by a proper registry and inspection of vil¬ 
lage cultivation, that those serious affrays can be effectually put au end to, 
which are constantly arising in lands already in cultivation, respecting disputed 
boundaries, of estates and crops. The delay of justice, as we have noticed in 
our judicial dispatch of the 9th of November last, has certainly contributed 
very largely and principally to occasion those irregularities, so injurious to the 
peace af'tl industry pf the country. But we conceive that the dispute, in the 
first instancy generally originates from au undefined state of propci ty with 
respect to limits. jjFrom this cause, also, and from the want of thp means of 
obtaining corret-t information of the produce and value of each component 
part of the estate,'‘proceed those difficulties, and that inconvenience and loss, 
which arc so frequently experienced, both by individuals ami by Government, 
in regard to the partition of estates, either at the desire of’the joint sharers, or 
for the purpose of being sold on public or on private account This is a sub¬ 
ject which has particularly attracted the attention of the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons, in their Fifth Report on the Affairs of India, and is, we 
observe, brought under your observation by Mr. Dowdcswell, in his minute on 
retiring from the Board of Revenue, dated 16 th of October 1811, from which 
we find that, during the seven months that he had officiated at that Board, they 
had only been able to confirm five butwarrahs, or separations of estates, “ an 
** evil which” (as he observes) *• must continue to be felt, until some other 
“ means than those which now exist shall be adopted, for the purpose of 
“ obtaining accounts of the produce, extent, and boundaries of estates.” 

25. The same subject is treated of by Mr. Welland, the Judge of the division 
of Dacca, in his letter to the Secretary of Government of the 22d July 1811. 

“ Such,” he states, “ is the uncertainty of the allotment of the Government 
“ revenue iti the several divisions and villages comprised in an estate, that no 
“ transfer can take place, either of an entire estate or a portion of it by public 
" or private sale, or by decrees of the civil court, without giving rise to nume- 
“ rous disputes and cavils.” 

26. It is, indeed, in terms declared by you, in Regulation V of 1812, that 

.MMneuns existed, by which any certain or accurate computation could be 

“ formed, d priori, of the real value of any estate, or portion of an estate, which 
“ niigiit be exposed to sale for the recovery of the arrears of public assessment, 

“ or of the adequacy of the price which may be offered for such estate, or por- 

tion of estate.** 

27 . The inconvenience and injury to which such a state of things must ex¬ 
pose both the landholders and Government are too evident to require an obser¬ 
vation. The agency of the native officers of account, under a vigilant inspec¬ 
tion and control, is unquestionably of essential, and indeed absolutely necessary 
use: but we are persuaded that neither the public nor private rights connected 
with the land can be thoroughly understood, where a survey does n<?t form the 
ground-work of your knowledge on these important points^ 

28. You express an apprehension, founded upon former experience in the 
Bengal Provinces, that surveys would prove burthensome to Government in 
point of expense, and harassing and oppressive to the people: and you add, 
that “ this method of assessment appeared particularly unsuited to the condition 
“ of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, where the lands are, in general, par- 
«« celled out into small properties, the joint owners of which arc themselves the 
« cultivators of the soil; and a minute scrutiny into the resources of the es- 
«« tates was consequently far more difficult, than in provinces where the culti- 
“ vat ion was in the hands of tenants holding of superior Zemindars, and where 

a measurement ami survey ascertain the rents payable by the Ryots to the 
« Zemindars, as a preparatory step to the assessment of the publie demand on 
“ the landholder.” 

29. We would here state, that the general condition of the landholders and 
landed tenures, in that part of India to which a regular suivey has been almost 

exclusively 
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Revenue Letter * 
to Bengal, 
Ceded and Con¬ 
quered Province*, 
6 Jan. 1815. 


exclusively, confined, correspond very nearly with those you represent as gene* 
rally obtaining in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces. We may, indeed, lay 
it down as a broad proposition, to which we are not aware, after a very close 
examination of our official records, a single exception can be produced, that 
the Peninsula it has uniformly been found comparatively easy to pursue : and 
give effect to purposes of civil arrangement, whether of revenue or of police, in 
districts consisting of Ryots who account immediately with the officers of Go¬ 
vernment for their rents, or where there stands between them and the officer of 
Government no other intermediate link of connection than a petty Zemindar, 
who is no more than a copartner, like themselves, in the land within his juris¬ 
diction, being the channel through which the public dues and his own ar«> paid 
to the Collector. 1 

SO. That surveys of the land are attended with considerable expense is un¬ 
questionable, if they be duly performed ; hut if the benefits resulting from them 
be far more considerable and no less certain, not only as affecting the interests 
of the Government, but also the general welfare of thp'people, this objection 
falls to the ground. We nevertheless expect that, in the event of their being 
undertaken in the territories under your immediate charge, they will be con¬ 
ducted with the strictest attention to economy. We have satisfactory evidence 
that, in the Peninsula, they have amply repaid, as well by increased revenue as 
in a variety of other ways, the charges attendant upon them. The conviction 
entertained by the Bombay Government of the expediency of surveys, has 
prompted them to adopt that method of investigating the landed rights and te¬ 
nures in the recently acquired territories on that side of India, where, it is also 
worthy of remark, the state of property in the soil vely much answers the des¬ 
cription you have given of it in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces under your 
Presidency. 

31. Without skill and judgment on the part of those who conduct the sur¬ 
veys, they might possibly be harassing as well as nugatory ; but if performed 
under the superintendence of officers duly qualified for the task, they cannot 
fail to prove highly useful: and we have reason to believe that, in the various 
surveys which have been executed in the Peninsula, the inhabitant have not 
been subjected to vexation. 

32. This measure of a survey would, no doubt, have the effect of prevent¬ 
ing an early settlement in perpetuity of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces; 
but as you are already apprised of our decision upon this question, wt.Uu-t 
that you will examine the eligibility of such a proceeding entirely upon its 
own merits. 

2dly. No advantage can be expected from postponing the fnal settlement of the 

lands. 

You have certainly put the true construction upon the sentiments contained 
in paragraphs 14 to 47 of our Revenue letter, dated 27 th February 1810, and 
paragraph 19 of our letter from the same department, dated the 1st February 
1811, when you suppose them to have been founded on a presumption, “ that 
“ the accuracy of your knowledge respecting the resources of estates is, or 
“ ought to be, proportionate to the length of time during which the lands in 
“ question may Ink e formed a part of the British territories $** and we cer¬ 
tainly were not prepared to meet a dissent from you to this proposition. 

33. In justification of that dissent you state, that considerable errors were 
committed in making the settlement of some parts of Bengal and Behar, not¬ 
withstanding the length of time during which these territories had been sub¬ 
ject to our administration; and that, on the other hand, there is not the slight¬ 
est ground for believing that any errors of magnitude have been committed in 
performing the same duty in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, which have 
been, comparatively, but a short time in our possession. Now, admitting the 
fact, in so far as regards the settlement of Bengal and Behar, we differ with 
you entirely about the inference to be drawn from it: and as to the allegation, 
that no errors of magnitude have been committed in fixing the assessments in 
the Upper Provinces, it is completely at variance with most of the documents 
jt'garding them which we havehad occasion to peruse. 


34. If 
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3k If mistakes occurred (and great mistakes unquestionably did) in forming 
the permanent settlement of Bengal, the proper inference is not that they are 
wholly unavoidable in great transactions of a similar character, but that the 
utmost care and caution ought to be used to prevent their recurrence. It is 
e<|rtainly a reasonable expectation, that experience should produce an acces¬ 
sion of knowledge; that a government, in the course of its administration, 
should attain a progressive acquaintance with the opinions, feelings, wants, 
and interests of its subjects; and that, before attempting the introduction of a 
measure, the avowed object of which is to determine the ascription of private 
property if! land, as well as to fix the limits of the public demand upon it, 
every practicable inquiry should be made, with a view to ascertain how far the 
proceeding may affect the existing rights of the inhabitants and the future in¬ 
terests of the state.’ When institutions contain within themselves a corrective 
principle, the^mperfections which may adhere to their original formation arc 
of comparatively little importance, because they are susceptible of gradual im¬ 
provement : but when, as in the case of the proposed permanent settlement, 
institutions are irrevocable and unalterable, prudeuce, circumspection, and the 
most mature deliberation, cannot be too often or too gravely inculcated upon 
those whose province it is to direct and superintend their establishment. 


ttl’vcnuc Letter 
• to lJenjjiil, 
Ceded ami Con¬ 
quered Provinces, 
G Jan. JS15. 


35. In adverting to the mistakes which were committed in forming the per¬ 
manent settlement of the lands in Bengal, it is important, also, not to lose sight 
of the causes from which those mistakes arose: and we are warranted, not only 
by general probability, but by the recorded confession of some of our Revenue 
servants at the time, in imputing the errors in question to the want of informa¬ 
tion by the Collectors, who were positively prohibited from resorting to minute 
local scrutinies, for the purpose of ascertaining the resources of the country. 
On this subject, the Acting Collector of Bhaugulpore addressed the Revenue 
Board in the following terms: “ To propose assessments for the pergunnahs to 
44 be fixed for a term of years, without that precision which the nature of the 
“ subject demands, might only mislead you, and subject me to your future dis- 
44 pleasure, should those assessments not be realized with the regularity and 
44 success which you w'ouid naturally expect; and yet the materials 1 am pos- 
44 sessed of certainly do not authorize me to present you with any tiling more 
44 satisfactory than a vague estimate.” Again: “ But in what proportions 
“ these zemindarries should be assessed, in order equitably to make up any 
“ deficiency that they may be found actually to have incurred, I am really at 
*< a loss to specify : nor do 1 know of any other means than a close and labo- 

•’* nvous examination of the Mofussil papers, by which it can be ascertained. 
44 But this mode of inquiry is what, I apprehend, you object to, in prohibiting 
“ me from using a minute local scrutiny, ignorant as I am of any other sort of 
“ scrutiny used to ascertain the value or produce of a particular mehal. To 
44 give such information, even with the advantage of such a privilege which I 
44 believe was always exercised by the Mogul Government, and hitherto under 
44 the English, would often be attended with difficulties and obstructions 
44 enough to frustrate the attempt: but, without it, 1 can promise myself no 
44 better success than may be derived from uncertain guesses, founded on the 
44 reports of interested persons or temerarious adventurers.” In the state of 
darkness and uncertainty above described, it is not surprising that errors were 
committed in the formation of the settlement; and it iij only by having re¬ 
course to such measures as are likely to lead to an accurate acquaintance with 
the resources of the country, that you can reasonably hope to avoid a repetition 
of those errors: and this is one of the main objects we have in view, in recom¬ 
mending a survey of the lands of our more recently acquired territories. 

36. Having had occasion, in paragraphs 26,31, and 72 to 91 of our Reve¬ 
nue dispatch, dated 29th January 1813, particularly to notice the errors, ine¬ 
qualities, and other imperfections of the assessment in some of the districts of 
the Ceded and Conquered Territories, we refer you to that letter, for a distinct 
explanation of the reasons why we cannot by any means concur in your decla¬ 
ration, that you have not the slightest reason to believe that any errors of mag- 

‘ nitude have been committed in the performance of that duty. 

37. On the same subject you further remark, in paragraph 14 of your letter 
of the 14th December 1811, that the nature 44 of yoflr Revenue institutions is 

4 C "by 
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to Jll lipill, * 
Ceded and Con¬ 
quered Provinces, 
6 Jan. IS 1.1. 


“ by no means calculated to afford any great facilities in the adjustment of the 
“ assessment on landed estates; and that, under the native Governments, 
“ oiHces existed (Canongocs and Putwarries), in which the most minute parti- 
“ culms connected with the rents and revenues of the different estates were 
“ recorded.” The former of these offices, you state, was abolished in Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa, and the latter has since been in a very inefficient and ill- 
organized state : and from this you infer, that “ whatever difficulties or facili- 
“ ties may have attended the conclusion of the settlement of the above-men- 
«« tioned. provinces, the former would not have been removed, nor the latter 
“ augmented, had that measure been suspended to the present moment; and 
“ that, on the same principle, had the settlement which, at the date of your 
“ letter, was just provisionally concluded for Cuttack, been suspendetLdnring 
“ the next ten years or any other period, you entertained conside^uTc doubts, 
“ whether the duty would be performed in a more effectual manner than that 
“ in which it was executed.” /■ 


38. But if a want of the services of these two description^ of offices of check 
and control had been experienced in the Lower Provinces/it furnished a strong 
argument why, with that experience before the Government, it should have 
profited by it, when, in subsequent years, an additional and extensive territory 
fell under*its administration. In that territory you have indeed, of late years, 
re-established the office of Canongoc; but nothing very effectual appears yet 
to have been done for putting that of Putwarry on an efficient footing fat least 
this is fairly deducible from the tenour of your reasoning in the paragraph of 
your letter to which we arc now replying), and without which little benefit can 
be derived from the best exertions of the former description of functionaries. 
This is a subject which we shall have occasion more particularly to observe 
upon in a subsequent part of this letter. 


Sdly. A permanent settlement of the lands is not inconsistent with the usage of the 

Native Governments. 


Wiicn we reminded you, in the 23d paragraph of our letter dated the 1st 
February 1811, of the expediency of proceeding with caution to the introduc¬ 
tion of a new system, however salutary, we did not mean to impute to you any 
inattention to the religious or civil opinions of the Natives; and far less did 
we expect to be understood as maintaining, that property in land was either 
hostile to, or incompatible with these opinions. Our recommendation was 
founded upon one of the most ordinary maxims of Government, namely, that 
before resolving upon any new arrangement, by which the interests op die' 
whole body of the people must be materially affected, not only its abstract 
merits, but what is of far greater importance, its suitableness in practice to the 
circumstances of the case, ought well to be considered. We thought then, 
and we remain unaltered in that opinion, that the permanent settlement of the 
land revenue is a boon which the landholders in our recently-acquired terri¬ 
tories arc not yet qualified to receive, with advantage to themselves, nor with¬ 
out detriment to the state. 


39« But when we reflect upon some of the statements contained in the dif¬ 
ferent reports of the Commissioners employed in the Upper Provinces, such as, 
that vast numbers of the landholders who had escaped, or been forced into 
exile in times of oppression and anarchy, are not yet returned ; that many of 
those who have returned find various obstructions to the recovery of their pro¬ 
perty ; that a multitude of conflicting claims to estates arc in a train of slow, 
difficult, and uncertain adjustment; that even still a large proportion of the 
lands are in the hands of Farmers of the revenue; that many of the Zemindars 
have been excluded from their lands on grounds which, when we consider the 
loose, or rather hypothetical data on which the jumma has been fixed on them, 
appear to us to be extremely questionable ; that in Cawnpore, the first trien¬ 
nial settlement after the cession was made upon confessedly mistaken principles; 
that under the second triennial settlement of this district the mistake was very 
inadequately rectified, insomuch that two hundred and eighty-nine estates were 
exposed to sale, to liquidate the arrears of an over assessment; that errors of 
a similar nature occurred in the two first settlements of Goruckpore; that in 
the district last-named, the land in cultivation is, to the land fit for cultivation 
but unproductive, in the ratio of seven to ten, and to th# whole of the land 

uncultivated 
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uncultivated in the ratio of seven to twenty-two; when we reflect upon such 
statements as the foregoing, and upon the facts we shall presently have to no¬ 
tice, with respect to the mismanagement of the ziilah of Allahabad, we should 
consider ourselves as fully justified, under every view of the question, in inter- 
poqjng our authority r.o prevent the final completion of an arrangement, which, 
we are convinced, could not be executed without the hazard of injustice to our 
native subjects, similar, in effect, to the instances we have just alluded to. 

40. In a minute of Mr. Dowdeswell’s, of the lfith October 1811, recorded 
on the proceedings of the Board of Revenue, adverting to the great tracts of 
waste lands in Bengal that have been brought under cultivation during the pe¬ 
riod .of the permanent settlement, such as the Sunderbnnds, the territory on 
the boidt-sre of ChittJigong and other frontier districts, the extensive forests 
which have bc<n more or less cultivated iu the interior of some of the pro¬ 
vinces, as well ag the lands gained by alluvion in many parts of the country, 
lie observes, “ Wc^iavc every reason to suppose that estates which before only 
“ yielded to the proprietors a surplus produce of ten and twelve per cent, on the 
“ jumma, now yield to them a surplus produce of thirty, forty, or fifty per 
“ cent. : if, therefore,” lie says, “ it should ultimately be determined to adopt 
“ any measures, with a view of drawing a revenue from the lauds above de- 
“ scribed, the right of Government to the revenue of the lauds in question 
“ should be first defined by the Revenue Authorities ” It is scarcely neces¬ 
sary to observe, that this has been one great object in our view throughout the 
whole of the discussion on tlii$ important subject, and we are well pleased to 
see that your attention is now directed to it. 

41. That Istemrary giants of land were not uncommon under the Native 
governments, we are quite aware ; but they were limited both in number and 
extent, ami they never were bestowed so indiscriminately as to absorb any great 
proportion of the revenues of the state. We certainly do not. wish to revive the 
doctrine of the Sovereign in India being proprietor of the soil, either dc facto or 
dejurc-y but ws deem it necessary to be extremely cautious in foreclosing one 
of the principal sources of revenue now open to us, in the precarious expecta¬ 
tion that other sources, equally productive, may afterwards be discovered. 

42. We have read, with the attention due to the importance of the subject 
and to the consideration we are always disposed to attach to the opinions of 
executive Authorities in India, the arguments adduced by you in your dis¬ 
patches of the 19th June and 2d October 1813, against the introduction of 
‘pitfryiitwar system of Revenue administration into the provinces under your 
presidency ; but we must at the same time declare to you, that we are not pre¬ 
pared to concur iu your reasonings and views upon it. It is our intention to 
enter into a full and matured consideration of this question, when we shall 
examine with careful attention all the official documents which we have re¬ 
ceived from you as bearing upon it. 

43. One of the great objects we had in drawing your attention to that plan 
of administration was, to provide more effectually for the protection <>f the cul¬ 
tivators than can be done wheti an intermediate class of renters is admitted 
between the Government Collector and the Ryots. We are accordingly 
pleased to find, from the reply of the Board of Commissioners * to the refer¬ 
ence made to them by you, for their sentiments in regard to the practical 
effects of a khas (or ryotwar) collection, that though they disapprove of this 
mode of management on an extensive scale, yet that they are decidedly partial 
to one which may be considered as an approximation to it. “ In all the scttle- 
“ ments formed under our instructions,” they observe, “ we have avoided, as 
“ far as possible, having recourse to farmers; and wherever the proprietors 
“ have declined to engage or were not forthcoming, our next object has been to 
“ obtain engagements from the Mokuddums or Purdhans for the individual 
“ village of each man’s respective residence.” 

44. The Commissioners add, and we doubt not with good reason, that “ the 
“ dass of the higher order of peasantry are found to possess, from the hereditary 
“ lead which they hold among the tenants, as much influence in the estate, and 
“ as much attachment to the soil, as the proprietors themselves, and we have 

“ invariably 
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“ invariably found the settlements with them to be the most successful and sub- 
** stantial of*all arrangements.’* 

40. As connected with this part of the subject, we cannot with too much 
earnestness direct your attention to the enforcement of the pottah Regulation j 
a measure which was contemporaneous with the permanent settlement, was 
then considered as an essentially necessary branch of the system, and upon the 
observance of which the security of the Ryots, and consequently the general 
prosperity of the country, were stated mainly to depend. Had that Regulation 
been duly enforced, and had the penalties attached to the breach of. it been re¬ 
gular! y imposed, a degree of confidence might have been established between 
the Zemindars and the Ryots, which would gradually have spread its influence into 
our other provinces, and would, to a certain extent, have rcmoved.one of the 
objections which now operate on our minds against the immediate adoption of 
a permanent settlement in the Ceded and Conquered Countries. ’ 

47. But it has unfortunately happened (and, we must saj, much to the dis¬ 
credit of the executive Authorities abroad) that the pottah Regulation has been 
suffered to become a dead letter. 

48. The only immediate security for the Ryots against undue exactions is 
that Regulation; and, if measures are not speedily adopted to enforce com¬ 
pliance with its salutary provisions, the Ryots must continue entirely at the 
mercy of the Zemindars or renters. 

49. We know, not only from the authority of Colonel Munro, of whose able 
and judicious administration in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces in the 
Deccan, during a period of eight years, we have often had occasion to make 
mention, but from the information we have recently received from Mr. Raven- 
shaw, who succeeded him in that department, and afterwards administered the 
revenues of the southern division of Arcot, that the improvement in the condi¬ 
tion of the Ryots, and the augmentation which took place in the public revenue, 
were greatly to be attributed to the stimulus which a feeling of security, arising 
from the possession of pottahs, had given to the industry of the Ryots, who, 
when they had accomplished the cultivation of their own lands, were allowed to 
undertake the culture of allotments of the waste. 

50. Relying, as we do, upon the correctness of this information, which might 

be confirmed from various other of the reports of our Madras servants, we can¬ 
not but feel an earnest desire, that a measure productive of such advantages 
should be enforced on the landholders subject to your Government. - 

51. The following we find, from your records, to have been the course suc¬ 
cessfully pursued by the Assistant to the Collector of Bhaugulporc in the year 
1787, on the death of a Zemindar of that district, for the purpose of securing 
the grant of pottahs to the Ryots, and affording them other means of protection. 
The authority of the Board of Revenue having been previously obtained, the 
Assistant Collector commenced his operations in a particular pergunnah, in 
communication with the relations of the deceased Zemindar, and attended by 
those persons as well as by the servants of the Canongoc, he visited the villages, 
assembled the Ryots of each, and inspected their pottahs. Where pottahs had 
been at all granted, he found that it had been the custom for all the inhabi¬ 
tants of a village to be bound by the same instrument, which recited the names 
of a few of the principal Ryots,’including the rest with an el ca’tcra, In lieu of 
these, new pottahs were granted on the same terms of rent, but with the names 
specified of the Ryots, who were all present and agreed to receive them. Simi¬ 
lar pottahs were granted in those villages, also, where the Ryots before had 
none. The pottahs were not only given for land already in cultivation, but 
expressed the rates to be paid, agreeably to former custom, for any land that 
might be newly cleared and planted. The pottahs were witnessed by the Mo- 
cuddims, Putwarries, and Canongocs. Abstracts of each original paper on 
which each pottah was founded, including lists of the Ryots’ names, were 
lodged in the office of the Canongoe, to remain there or become a record of the 
sudder cutcherry, as should be determined upon, the Zemindars or renters being 
prohibited from collecting rent from any llyot whose name should not have 
been inserted in the village pottah, and also strictly required to grant separate 

pottahs. 
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pottahs. By these means, as the Assistant Collector observed in his letter bf Revenue Letter 
the 23d November 1787 , “ the rent of the land, according to its several rates, i *? 

“ became fixed on record; nor could it be altered, without the mutual consent q ^ red f 
“ of the parties concerned taken in writing before witnesses: and the loss of 4 >6 Jan. 1815. ’ 
“ pottahs, whether real or pretended, might at any time be supplied by a 
** reference to the office of Canongoe.” 

52. Connected with the separate items of demand enforced by the Zemindars 
upon the Ryots, they were informed that the number and the rates at which 
they were fixed were formally notified to the Ryots of each village. The res¬ 
pective duties of the Mocuddims and Putwarries of villages were explained to 
the inhabitants in written proclamations, and the individuals themselves obliged 
to enter into mockelkas for their due performance. 


53. As soon as this improved mode of Revenue management had been intro¬ 
duced into tlVe pergunnah of Furkea, the Collector of the district of Baugle- 
pore informed the Board of Revenue of his Assistant’s proceedings, in order 
to know “ whether similar measures should be taken, for the purpose of rc- 
" form, in other parts of it, as time ami local circumstances would admit.” 
The measures which had been adopted in Furkea were highly approved by the 
Board, and its wish notified to the Assistant Collector, “ that he would pro- 
** ceecl, with all possible expedition, in extending similar Regulations to other 
“ parts of the district.” Some progress was made in the execution of this 
work, when it was superseded by the general arrangements which were deter¬ 
mined upon preparatory to the permanent settlement of 1793. 


54-. We have peruspd the minute of Mr. Colebrooke on the settlement of 
the land revenue in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, to which you have 
drawn our attention in paragraph 55 of your letter in that department, dated 
the 17 th July 1813, with the attention due to the importance of the subject, 
and with all the respect we entertain for the opinions of that gentleman ; but 
we confess that we have not been convinced by his reasoning on the present 
occasion. A detailed examination of the arguments contained in this docu¬ 
ment would necessarily lead to a recapitulation of the sentiments we have con¬ 
veyed to you in the present and in former dispatches: we shall, therefore, take 
leave of the question at present, by reiterating our instructions, that any per¬ 
manent settlement which may be concluded in these territories shall be 
restricted to the lands in an actual state of cultivation, and in which the rights 
of the Ryots have been defined and ascertained. 

*T-vn, dated 2 1 st March isi 2 . 89. From the statement here referred to, it appears 
sC&W.) Statement of lands that, in the year 1810-11, lands bearing a jumma of Ru- 
ily sold for arrears of revenue pees 2,42,943 were actually sold for arrears of revenue 
j Ceded and Conquered Pro- j n jj, e (j et j e d Provinces, and that the sale price amounted 

ear isitML* unng 1 e 0 to Rupees 1,27,679, being on an average at the rate of 

five years and one month's purchase, reckoning the pro¬ 
prietor’s profits at ten per cent, on the jumma; that in the Conquered Pro¬ 
vinces, lands bearing a jumma of Rupees 49,133 were sold for the sum of 
Rupees 13,418, being at the rate of only one year and five months’ purchase 
of the proprietor’s computed profit; and that in the province of Benares, 
lands bearing a jumma of Rupees 93,209 were sold for tjie sum bf Rupees 
1,17,379, being at the rate of twelve and a half years’ purchase, according to 
the same computation. 


90 . We approve of your having required the Board of Commissioners to 
furnish a statement of this sort annually j and we direct that the Board of Re¬ 
venue be instructed to draw up, in the same form, the statement which they 
are in the practice of supplying periodically, of the quantity of land sold for 
arrears of revenue in the provinces under their controul. 

91. A document of this nature is highly important in many respects ; hut 
we are obliged to confess, that the one now before us is by no means of a flat¬ 
tering complexion. 

• 

9& We find, from paragraphs 66 to 6 S of your general Revenue letter, 
dated 14th December 1811, that the Zemindar’s interest in the land sells for 
twenty-eight yea*’ purchase in Bengal; and it appears, from the statement of 

4 D *h e 
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the Board of Commissioners, that the same interest sells for only twelve and 
a half years* purchase in Benares. The cause of this difference in the value 
of landed property in provinces, both of which are permanently settled, is in 
itself an interesting subject of inquiry. The circumstance, too, of a greater 
quantity of land being exposed to sale in the single province of Benares, the 
jumma of which does not quite amount to forty-one lacks, than in .Bengal, 
Bchar, and Orissa, the jumma of which amounts to nearly two crorc and 
seventy-two lacks, requires explanation. 

93. In Benares, however, as well as in the Lower Provinces, the land may 
be considered, generally speaking, as furnishing ample security for the realiza¬ 
tion of the Government assessment; whereas, in the Ceded and Conquerecl 
tcrriloiies, the land affords no such security. The arrears on the estates sold, 
in the Ceded Provinces exceeded the sale prke in the sum of Rupees 10,12.5, 
and in the Conquered Provinces land seems to be hardly transit rrable at any 
price, most of the estates sold having been nominally purchased on account of 
Government. 

9 k It is worthy of remark, also, that the sale prices in the Ceded Provinces 
vary from seven and a half years’ to three and a half years’ purchase; a cir¬ 
cumstance which, in itself affords a presumption that there must be great 
inequalities in the assessment. 

[),5. The quantity of land sold in Benares bears a much higher proportion to 
the extent and jumma of the province, than the quantity sold in the Upper 
Provinces does to their surface and revenue ; from which it may be inferred, 
that the permanent settlement has not proved universally favourable, either to 
the stability of property, or to a punctual discharge of the public dues. 

96. The column in the statement, designated “ Lands ordered for sale but 
" not sold,” ought to have been accompanied with some explanation of the 
reason why the order of sale was not enforced. We suppose that the payment 
of the arrears due by the defaulter obviated the necessity of carrying the 
order into execution. The lands ordered lor sale, anil not sold, in 1810-11, 
bore a jumma of Rupees 29,78, IIS, and the arrears for which they were at¬ 
tached amounted to Rupees 9,29,845. It is still, therefore, a natural and 
important question, how the proprietors of these estates found the means of 
liquidating their arrears, between the period of attachment and the day of sale ? 
If it was by clandestine collections from the Ryots, we have but little reason 
to congratulate ourselves upon the result. 

• wk ■ 

97. We have also to observe, with reference to statements of the description 
now before us, that although they afford satisfactory information respecting thfc 
degree of success with which the dues of Government are collected from the 
landholders, they throw no light whatever on the means resorted to by the 
Zemindars and farmers of the revenue, to realize their rents from the Ryots 
and under-tenants. 

98. Those means, as we recently took occasion to notice, in our dispatch in 
this department of the 28th October 1814, and in that in the Judicial depart¬ 
ment of 9th November 1814, have been as unjust as they were oppressive. 
We lmd not, when those letters were prepared, perused the proceedings of 
your Board of Revenue, dated 31st December 1811, nor the Civil Judicial 
Consultations of 1st May 1812, which have only very lately been seen by us, 
having somewhat unaccountably been suffered to remain unnoticed in your 
Revenue and Judicial dispatches. These documents arc of a very interesting 
and important nature, not only as they throw much additional light upon the 
abuses practised by the Zemindars in the realization of the revenue from the 
cultivators, but also upon other points of considerable moment, as affecting the 
internal administration of the country, which have naturally attracted our 
particular attention. 

99. Our only purpose, in referring to them at this time, is to state, that 
although, wheu we addressed to you the above-mentioned dispatches, we un¬ 
doubtedly considered the abuses practised by the Zemindars, under the powers 
of distraint which were afforded them by Regulation VII of 1769* to have 
been a most serious evil, we must confess that we had not an adequate idea of 

' its 
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its magnitude and extent, till we had examined the reports, &c. here referred 
to, which have greatly strengthened the opinion we expressed to you in those 
letters, as to the insufficiency of the provisions you have made in Regulation 
V of 1812 for its correction. 

100. From the minute of Mr. Dowdeswell, to which we have referred in 
our Revenue dispatch of 28th October 1814, a conclusion might not unnatu¬ 
rally be drawn, that the office of Pntwarry, in the Ceded and Conquered Pro¬ 
vinces, has been placed on a proper footing, though it is not expressly stated. 
Certain it is, that in the reports of the Collectors which we have hitherto exa¬ 
mined, we find but little reference to the accounts of such officers ; and to this 
we must ascribe the want of insight, so clearly manifested, and so frequently 
confessed, into the rules and principles of the territorial assessment in the vil¬ 
lages, its amount, or the different kinds of produce : nor can we ascertain, 
from the documents that have reached us, whether the payments of the culti¬ 
vators arc made in kind, whether the share of the actual produce to which the 
Government or its\ representative is entitled is commuted for in money or 
whether fixed rents obtain, what proportion of the crop of the Ryot goes in 
contributions to the support of the village establishments, what reach-monev 
payments they are subject to for the same purposes, and how far these contri¬ 
butions and petty collections arc appropriated to their legitimate objects. 

101. We must, however, admit, that while the Putwarrees continue on the 
footing prescribed by Regulation XXIX of 1803, it will be, in a great degree, 
impracticable for the Collectors to derive from those officers that aid which 
they are so well capable of‘rendering, in furnishing detailed information re¬ 
specting the revenues of their villages. The Collectors are, indeed, authorized 
by this Regulation to call on the Putwarrees “for the accounts kept by them, 
“ and for any information relative thereto, in cases of attachment provided 
“ for by Section 15 of Regulation XXVII of ISOS, as well as in all cases of 
“ khas collection by the Tehsildar or other officers of Government.” They 
are also permitted to call for the information specified in the preamble to 
Regulation XXIX of 1803, but in no other cases, unless expressly cmpoweicd 
under some Regulation printed and published; and the Collector is required 
to specify, under a written notice to the Putwarry, the particular accounts he 
is desirous to see. Should the Putwarry neglect to attend with his hooks by 
the time limited, the Collector has not the power to enforce his appearance; 
but he is to represent the circumstance, through the Vakeel or pleader of Go¬ 
vernment, to the zillah court. We have before stated, that the Regulation 

-ici'.js it to the Zemindar to appoint all officers of that description within his 
^emindarry. 

102. It is observed by Lord Tcignmouth, in his minute on the decennial 
settlement of 18th June 1789, that “whether they (the Putwarrees)received their 
" nominations from the Cauongocs or from the Zemindars, or from anv public 
“ officer, he conceived them to be servants of the state, anil responsible to it 
“ for their trusts.” In this light they have ever been considered under every 
native Government, and have formed' a necessary link in the chain of perma¬ 
nent public functionaries belonging to the Revenue department. It' their 
services be absolutely necessary tor the protection and security of the public 
as well as private rights, which cannot be questioned, they should he placed 
under the direct control of the Collectors of districts, win* should at all times, 
and for any purposes connected with the administration of the revenues, have 
the readiest and fullest access to their records, and be empowered effectually 
to command it. 

103. Enough is stated, in many of the communications from the Collectors 
in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, to establish the expediency, and 
indeed necessity of an arrangement for this purpose, and to shew that the want 
of it is one material cause, at least, why they have not been able to turn these 
village institutions to more advantage in the regulation ol‘the public revenues. 

104. It is observed by the Collector of Etawah :* “ The putwarry Regulation 
* “ does not at all secure any rights or privileges to this description of persons, 

“ which should attach them to the state or detach them from the Zemindars.” 

105. By 
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105. By the Collector of Agra it is stated, that “ the Putwarrees being the 
“ immediate servants of the Zemindars, little credit was to be given to their 
“ accountsand that “ the only documents which he then possessed for regu- 
“ lating the assessment were the jumma wausil bauky accounts delivered by the 

Canongoes of the several pergunnahs, for a period of ten years ending with 
“ 1210, the last year of the former Government; but that those accounts were 
“ not sufficient, and only exhibited the jumma assessed on the different estates 
“ in each year of the above period, and the amount realized from them by the 
“ Aumils, which did not bear any regular proportion to the capability of the 
“ lands.' 1 • 

106. The following extract from the report of the Board of Commissioners, 
recorded on your Civil Judicial Consultations of 1st May 1812, shows their 
opinion of the importance of restoring the office of Putwarry to its ancient foot¬ 
ing, with a view to the relation between landlord and tenant. 

i 

“ The operation of distraint would be materially facilitated, if the Putwarrees 
“ were compelled to keep their jummabundy papers in such a uniform and 
“ perspicuous manner, as should readily fix the demand upon the tenant and 
“ ascertain the quantum of his payments. But, for this purpose, some modi- 
“ fication would be necessary in the constitution of the office. Under the reve- 
“ nue system established by the Emperor Akbar, the Putwarry was an officer of 
“ Government, and the office was hereditary. As the old institutions of Hin- 
“ dostan still maintain some footing in these provinces, the Putwarry is still 
(( considered here a public officer, entrusted with the general rights of the te- 
** nants, and supposed not to betray them; and trom what has come under our 
“ personal knowledge, we are satisfied that the confidence reposed in the Put- 
“ warrees is seldom misplaced. In the Lower Provinces, on the contrary, the 
“ Putwarry is become a personal servant of the Zemindar, who has a direct 
“ interest in turning him to account.” 

107 . The loss of revenue knowledge felt from having rendered the Put¬ 
warrees the private servants of the Zemindars, instead of retaining them on their 
accustomed footing of public officers of the Government, appears from your 
records to have been represented, very soon after the conclusion of the settle¬ 
ment of the lands in the Lower Provinces, by several of your Revenue servants, 
and particularly by the Collector of Burdwan, in his report to the Board of Re¬ 
venue, dated 27 th February 1794. He observes: “ lu an extensive province, 
“ like this, without Canongoes or hustaboods, as they exist in Behar, and where 
“ every glimmering of light which might lead to a discovery of the actu al 

“ of the mofussil has either keen extinguished or given up to the proprietor, it 
“ may be worth the consideration of the Board to determine how, in the eveiit 
“ of selling land, the necessary information is to be procured.” 

10S. In those parts of our peninsular territory where the most considerable 
knowledge has been obtained of the assessment on the cultivators, and of other 
necessary points of intelligence, as connected with fiscal management, the Put¬ 
warrees were not suffered to be under any other actual management or super¬ 
intendence than the public officers of the revenue: and we see the strongest 
grounds for believing that they never could have succeeded so well in explor¬ 
ing the history and actual state of the revenues and cultivation, had it been 
otherwise. We therefore direct, that you have recourse to this principle of 
policy within the territories under your Government, and that you take mea¬ 
sures for introducing it, in the first instance, into the unsettled countries, where 
the necessity for the measure is the most urgent. . 

188. Adverting to the various terms and appellations borrowed from the 
oriental languages, which appear on your Revenue Consultations, and the 
meaning of which it is sometimes difficult to discover, we direct that you in¬ 
struct the Boards of Revenue and of Commissioners to desire the different 
Collectors, subject to their respective authority, to avoid, as much as possible, 
the use of native designations in their correspondence; and in cases where it 
may be impracticable to dispense with them, without frequent periphrases, to 
affix a marginal explanation of the terms, which, for the sake of convenience, 
may be employed in the text of their letters. 
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REVENUE LETTER to BENGAL, 

Dated the 17 th March 1815. 

(Department of Ceded and Conquered Provinces.) 

To our Governor-General in Council at Fort William in Bengal. 

Par. 1 . Our last dispatch from this department was dated 6 th of January Revenue Letter 
1815. Bengal. 

Ceded and Con- 

2. We art* now about to reply to your Revenue letter (department of Ceded quered Provinces, 
and Conquered Provinces) dated 2 d October 1813. 17 March 1815 - 

S. In this letter you acknowledge* the receipt of our dispatch of 16 th March 
1813, which conveyed to you our instructions respecting the settlement of the 
revenues oftheMCeded and Conquered Provinces, and you again draw our atten¬ 
tion! to Regulations IX and X of 1812, for modifying some of the rules before 
enacted regarding the settlement of those provinces, and particularly} to the 
provisions in both Regulations, which require the Board of Commissioners “ to 
“ submit to the Governor-General a report, specifying the estates which may 
“ not appear to be yet in a sufficiently improved state of cultivation to admit of" 

“ the conclusion of a perpetual settlement, without a sacrifice of those re- 
“ sources which may hereafter be derived from them for the exigencies of 
“ Government.” 

4. After observing,§ that the above provision is equally applicable to the dis¬ 
trict of Cuttack, you add,|| that those Regulations appear to have been before 
11 s at the period of writing our dispatch of 16 March 1813, and that, as we had 
not directed any alteration to be made in their provisions, it only remained for 
you to adopt the rules in force, for the conclusion of the depending settle¬ 
ments, to our sentiments and views. You concluded with waiving farther dis¬ 
cussion of the restrictions which we had prescribed with regard to the perma¬ 
nent settlement, and with assuring us of your determination strictly to conform 
to them ; excepting we should be induced to relax those restrictions, in conse¬ 
quence of the reasoning contained in your address of 17 th July 1813, in which 
case we would, of course, furnish you with due intimation to that effect. 

5. Considering that the period had arrived, more than twelve months ante¬ 
cedent to the date of your dispatch, at w'hich the provisions of Regulation IX 
of 1812, were to take effect in the Ceded Provinces (the quartennial settlement 
*?f ♦ , i*»t portion of our territories having expired in September 1812 , we were 
disappointed at finding no reference in your letter to a report from the Board 
of Commissioners of the description of that required by Section 5 of the Regu¬ 
lation, and which, though it could not probably at that time have been pre¬ 
pared on a comprehensive scale, might have at least indicated the course which 
it was meant to observe in the formation of the settlement. 

6 . It is, besides, hardly necessary to remind you, that though a report, dis¬ 
tinguishing those estates which, from the backwardness of their cultivation, 
were not ripe for a permanent settlement, from such as might be included in 
that arrangement without an undue sacrifice of the future resources of Govern¬ 
ment, was particularly required from the Commissioners by your Regulation, 
a document of this sort is by no means all that we expected from them. We 
have uniformly evinced, throughout the whole course of our correspondence 
on this great question, fully as strong an anxiety that the rights of individuals 
should not be infringed, as that the interests of the state should not be com¬ 
promised by premature decision. 

7 . By this sentiment we were induced to represent to you, in our letter of 16 th 
March 1813,** how imperfectly we were acquainted with the rights of the vari¬ 
ous descriptions of landholders, and of the nature of the tenures by which pro¬ 
perty was held in the Upper Provinces ; that the titles to a considerable pro¬ 
portion of the lands were still in dispute; that years must elapse, before deci¬ 
sions can take place on the pretensions of the claimants in the regular course 
of justice; and that, under such circumstances, it was impossible that an early 

4 £ conclusion 
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conclusion of the permanent settlement should not have a tendency to derange 
the order and disturb tiie quiet of society. 

8. It is a source of some satisfaction to us, to think that you have not been 
left to collect our sentiments, upon the question of a permanent settlement of 
our recently acquired territories, from any incidental or equivocal expressions, 
but that our instructions (though less definite, certainly, on many points, than 
they would have been had they been founded on fuller information) have been 
intelligible and distinct, in so far as they went. These sentiments have been 
communicated to you in the course of our Revenue correspondence for the 
last five years, and particularly in our dispatch dated lG March 1S13; and 
you have since been apprized, by our letter from this department, dated 6 
January last, that those sentiments have not undergone any change, in conse¬ 
quence of the view which you have taken of the subject in your dispatch of 
17 July 1813. 

9. Our opinions and the instructions founded thereon had not been hastily 
adopted. They were the result of much reflection, and a deliberate investiga¬ 
tion of the arguments with which they might be opposed. 

10. We showed, in our dispatch of 16 March 1813,* that by Regulations 
XXV. 1803, and IX. of 1805, and consequently by Regulations IX. and X. of 
1812, which went to revive the provisions of the two former Regulations, 
the precise point of improvement was not determined at which a permanent 
settlement of the lands of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces would become 
expedient or even justifiable, and that, it could not be determined by any 
prospective Regulation; that the question was left completely open for the 
future exercise of the judgment of Government; that there was nothing in 
those Regulations by which its decisions could or ought to be in the smallest 
degree fettered; that it was for the constituted Authorities at home,*f- aided 
by the information transmitted by the local Government, to decide whether 
the land was or was not in such a state as to warrant a measure irrevocable in its 
nature, and involving so materially, not only the financial interests of the 
Government, but the welfare and prosperity of those living under its protec¬ 
tion ; and that, by a decision in the negative, supposing even the decision to be 
universal in its application, the obligations of public faith would not be at all 
infringed. 

11 . With reference to the remark contained in your letter of 9th October 
1812, that “ the operation of the Regulations therewith transmitted •would. 
“ probably be much more limited than might at first view be conceived to be 
** the case, it being supposed that the conditions which would alone entitle 
«* the landholders at present to a permanent settlement would not be found 

. “ applicable to a very large portion of them,” we observed, J that there ap¬ 
peared to be no substantial difference of opiuion between us, respecting the 
mode in which the Regulations ought to be interpreted; adverting at the same 
time to an expression in the Governor-General’s minute, recorded the 11 
July 1812, that “ if our instructions of 27 November 1811 were taken in the 
“ broadest sense of which they were susceptible, they would imply, that a per- 
“ manent settlement should not be made of any lands whatever in the Ceded 
“ and Conquered* Provincesof course, meaning at any period to be defini¬ 
tively fixed by a prospective Regulation. We acquainted you, that this was 
certainly the sense which they were intended to convey, and the only one 
reconcilable with the terms and general spirit of them, as well as with the pre¬ 
vious orders with which we had furnished you of 27 February 1810, and 
1 February 1811.§ We did indeed state, that if a permanent settlement could 
be concluded for the lands in cultivation, to the exclusion of the waste, one of 
our objections to the measure would be obviated. But wc admonished you 
well to reflect upon the probable consequences of its partial introduction; for 
on the supposition of such a settlement being regarded by the landholders as a 
measure advantageous to them, much discontent would be caused among those 
proprietors who were excluded from the benefit, whilst those individuals on 
whom the boon was conferred, might avail themselves of it, by withdrawing 
the Ryots from the lands remaining under temporary settlements, to the pre¬ 
judice both of Government and their fellow subjects. In fine, we then ex¬ 
pressed 

• Paragraph 10. f Paragraph 15. f Paragraph 15. $ Paragraph 23. 
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pressed a conviction, which we still retain, that the landholders, instead of* 
having cause of dissatisfaction, would, on the contrary, have substantia] rea¬ 
sons for congratulating themselves on the postponement of a permanent t '“ dl ^. ll “ ml V on " 
settlement, until we had acquired a more perfect acquaintance with their rights ^i^MaTc^iaLs!’ 
and obligations. * j 


Revenue Letter 
to Bengul, 
Ceded and Con- 


12 . You have, indeed, referred us, in your letter of the 17th July 1813,* 
to Mr. Colcbrooke’s minute, for distinct and satisfactory information respect¬ 
ing the tenures of the landholders : but we must own, with every disposition 
to do jusli’ce to the merits of that document, that this appears lo us to be the 
point on which, of all others, it is the least satisfactory. The only information 
mi this subject in Mr. Colebrooke's minute is comprized in the following para¬ 
graph. “ The tenures are less various and complex in the Upper Provinces 
than in the, lower. They consist, for the most part, in the hereditary and 
acknowledged title of village Zemindars, sometimes held by individuals, 
oftencr by numerous sharers, termed Puttcedars. These are, very generally, 
the chief cultivators, as well as the sole owners of the land. Some peculi¬ 
arities exist as to the manner of adjusting among themselves their respective 
possessions, and their contributions towards the discharge of the revenue, 
but they throw no difficulty or embarrassment in the way of the public 
assessment of the entire village. A comparatively small number of greater 
estates, consisting of places unowned by village Zemindars, belongs to ano¬ 
ther order of landholders, culled in those provinces Talookdars.” Mr. Cole- 
brooke lias not stated the means in use for overcoming the difficulties which 
must necessarily occur, both in the management and transfer of a property 
held in common ; whether each share is held responsible only for its own 
assessment, or whether the whole land of a village be answeiable for the whole 
Government jiimma of that village; on the latter supposition, whether, in the 
event of one sharer falling in arrear to Government and the other sharers fail¬ 
ing to make good that arrear, the whole land of the village be exposed to sale; 
who, in such cases, are generally the purchasers, and what becomes of the for¬ 
mer Puttcedars ; ifi on the other hand, the arrears of the sharer in default are 
paid up by the other shares, whether the latter possess any, and what means, 
of indemnifying themselves ; whether a community of obligation lowuids Go¬ 
vernment confers an entire community of interest in the estate, or supposing 
each sharer to have an individual and separate interest in the land, under what 
rules provision is made for their common interest, in so far as respects the Go¬ 
vernment, &C.' &c. 


, 13. In like manner, it might be asked, when the Zemindars are not them¬ 
selves the cultivators, what are the rights of the cultivating Ryots? what pro¬ 
portion of the gross produce of the soil do they pay to the Zemindars? is this 
fixed by custom, by agreement, or by the discretion of the Zemindars ? is it 
paid in kind or commuted into money ? is the proportion the same in all situa¬ 
tions, or does it vary in different pergunnahs, and in different species of soil in 
the same pergunnah? can a Zemindar legally dispossess a resident Ryot, who 
has regularly paid the customary rent for his land, to make way for one who 
may engage to pay more than the customary rent ? if he can, how is this power 
reconcilable with the privileges which we are warranted by great authorities in 
ascribing to the Ilyots? if they cannot, how is the want of power reconcilable 
with the absolute right of property iu the soil, which under a permanent set¬ 
tlement we profess lo convey to the Zemindars? what, rules have been di¬ 
gested to enforce the grant of pottahs, and thereby to avert the manifold evils 
which have resulted from the total inefficiency of the Regulations for that pur¬ 
pose in the Lower Provinces ? and lastly, what measures have been adopted 
for placing the offices of Canongoe and Putwarry in that state of efficiency, 
which we regard as altogether indispensable to the security of the legitimate 
rights of Government, the Zemindars, and the Ryots, and to the prevention 
of those numerous and fatal disorders, which may be traced, in great part, to 
the degeneracy or entire suppression of those offices in the Lower Provinces ? 

’ 14. When you observed, therefore, in your address of 2d October 1813, 

that we had not directed, in our letter of l6th March, any alteration to be 
made in the provisions of Regulations IX and X of 1812, you must have dis¬ 
tinctly 


* Paragraph 55. 
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tinctly perceived, that the reason why we had not done so was, because your 
Government, according to the just construction of those Regulations, did not 
stand committed to an immediate permanent settlement of the lands. They 
merely went to revive the provisions of Regulations XXV of 1803, and IX of 
1805, which declared that, after the expiration of ten years, a permanent set¬ 
tlement should be concluded for all such lands as might be in a sufficiently 
advanced state of improvement to warrant the measure. We thought then, 
and are still of opinion, that tinder the foregoing condition, only those estates 
where the proportion of waste land was very inconsiderable indeed, had a 
claim to be admitted to a permanent settlement, and that the promise, if con¬ 
strued in the strictest sense, could pledge us no further than to a permaner.tr 
settlement of the cultivated land to the total exclusion of the waste. 

15. Having been aware, therefore, from the reports of the Bo^rd of Commis¬ 
sioners, and indeed from the acknowledgement of the Governor-General, in 
his minute of 11 July 1812, that there were few or no entire estates to which 
the rule thus interpreted would apply, wc were inclined to believe, that the 
measure would be postponed tn toto ; but being very imperfectly acquainted 
with your proceedings respecting the settlements in the Upper Provinces for a 
considerable time past, we have judged it necessary again to communicate to 
you, in tiie explicit manner wc have done in this dispatch, our positive instruc¬ 
tions concerning the reservation of the waste lands, in the event of a settle¬ 
ment in perpetuity having been concluded for those in a state of cultivation. 

We are your aflectiohatc friends, 

London, (Signed) W- F. ELPHINSTONE, 

17th March 1815. J. INGLIS, 

&c. &c. 

REVENUE LETTER from BENGAL, 

Dated 1 9th August, 1815. 

(Department of Ceded and Conquered Provinces.) 

To the Honourable the Court of Directors for Affairs of the Honourable the 
United Company of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies. 

Honourable Sirs: 

1. We have had the honour to receive three letters from your Honourable 
Court in the Revenue department dated the 28th October 1814, 6th January, 
and 17th March last. 

2. We shall hereafter reply in detail, and in the usual form, to the above- 
mentioned dispatches: In the mean time, we beg leave to observe that we 
entirely concur in the sentiments expressed by your Honourable Court respect¬ 
ing the revival of the office of Pergunnah Canongoe in the provinces of Ben¬ 
gal, Behar, and Orissa, and the reform of the office of Putwariy throughout 
the territories immediately dependent on this presidency. In the accomplish¬ 
ment of these objects, wc shall follow the course suggested by your Honour¬ 
able Court; that is, we shall endeavour, in the first instance, to place those 
offices on the proper footing in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces and in the 
province of Benares, and then extend the arrangements so established .to the 
districts subject to the supcrintendance of the Board of Revenue at the presi¬ 
dency ; unless we should be restrained, by tire expense, or by any other con¬ 
siderations of moment, from carrying the arrangements in question into effect 
without a previous reference to your Honourable Court. 

3. We take the present opportunity to observe, that wc are likewise of 
opinion that it would be extremely desirable to revive generally the Maul 
Adawluts, or tribunals for the trial and decision of disputed claims between 
landlord and tenant, and between all persons, from the Sudder Malguzar to 
the cultivator of the soil. It is well known, that these institutions were for¬ 
merly of the greatest utility in the adjustment of disputes respecting the pay¬ 
ment of rent; and we are willing to hope that they may be again rendered 
highly beneficial, in facilitating the collection of the rents of the Zemindars on 

the 
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the one hand, and in protecting the peasantry from the exactions to which, w^ 
apprehend, that they are at present too often subject, on the other. Those 
tribunals will likewise, we hope, be extremely useful, in relieving the regular 
courts of judicature from a part of the business which at present presses so 
heavily on many of them. 

4. We have the honour to transmit, for the immediate information of your 
Honourable Court, a copy of the instructions which we have issued, on both of 
the above-mentioned points, to the Board of Commissioners. 

We have the honour to be, Honourable Sirs, 

Your most faithful, humble Servants, 

„ _ (Signed) N. B. EDMONSTONE, 

Fort William, A. SETON, 

19th August, 1815. G. DOWDESWELL. 


EXTRACT REVENUE LETTER from BENGAL, 

Dated 1th October , 1815. 

(Department of Ceded and Conquered Provinces.) 

Par. 2 . In our short letter of the 19th August last, we had the honour to 
acknowledge the receipt of your Honourable Court's dispatch in this depart¬ 
ment, of the Oth January and 17th March 1815, and to communicate to you 
the general outline of the arrangements which we proposed to adopt, regarding 
some of the most important questions discussed in them. 

3. As your Honourable Court’s dispatch of the 17th March rclaies exclu¬ 
sively to the subject of the permanent settlement in the Ceded and Conquered 
Provinces, and as many of the observations contained in your dispatch of the 
6th January refer to that subject and to questions immediately connected with 
it, we propose, on the present occasion, to submit, first, our sentiments gene¬ 
rally on those subjects, in a distinct and connected form, and afterwards to 
reply, seriatim and in the usual form, to such paragraphs in those dispatches 
as are not immediately connected with the subjects above adverted to. 

4. Whatever opinions this Government may have expressed respecting the 
permanency of the settlement in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, or what¬ 
ever sentiments we may individually entertain on that important subject, we 
feel no wish to continue the discussion further than may be necessary to obvi¬ 
ate difficulties in the practical performance of that duty, under the restric¬ 
tions now established by your Honourable Court. 

5. Previously to entering on the consideration of those points, we deem it 
necessary to remark that none of the settlements hitherto concluded in the 
Ceded and Conquered Provinces have been declared by us to be permanent. 
The grounds on which we have disposed of that question will appear from the 
orders passed by us on the settlement-accounts, which have, from time to time, 
been forwarded to your Honourable Court. 

6. For the rest, as it is provided, by Section 5, Regulations IX and X, 1812, 
which appear to have received the approbation of your# Honourable Court, 
that “ it shall be the duty of the Board of Commissioners to submit to the 
“ Governor-General in Council a report, specifying the estates which may not 
“ appear to be yet in a sufficiently improved state of cultivation to admit of 
“ the conclusion of a permanent settlement,” &c. &c., we must necessarily 
be guided by such information as we may receive from that Board. On the 
whole, however, there seems little ground to suppose that any of the depend¬ 
ing settlements which will expire in the Ceded Provinces in the fusily year 
1224, and in the Conquered Provinces in 1227. will be regarded as per¬ 
manent. 

7. We come now to treat of those questions which are essential, with refe¬ 
rence to the interests both of Government and of the great body of the people, 
in a measure of this nature. We shall discuss this branch of the subject under 
distinct heads, as follows: 

4 F 
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Surveys, Rights of the Peasantry, Canongoes and Putwarries, Maul Adawluts* 

Surveys. 

8. Although the Government of this Presidency has more than once stated, in 
strong terms, the objections which appeared to exist to the actual measurement 
of lands by the slow and tedious process of the natives, it did not, as we con¬ 
ceive, intend to express any opinion adverse to surveys undertaken by profes¬ 
sional persons, and executed in a scientific manner. But whatever sentiments 
our predecessors may have entertained on that subject, we have not. the least 
hesitation in expressing our belief, that the most substantial advantages may be 
derived from surveys of the latter description. They are obviously calculated 
to ascertain and fix the boundaries of estates, and to afford the requisite datar- 
for judging of various'other points involved in the settlement of lands, whether 
such settlement be temporary or permanent. Exclusively of these advantages, 
such surveys are calculated in their operation to prevent those serious affrays, 
which although materially repressed by the vigour of the police during the last 
three or four years, still exist to a certain degree, and aro at all times liable to 
be renewed, as often as disputes may arise regarding the boundaries of lands. 
They are likewise calculated to facilitate the partition of estates; and it is al¬ 
ready known to your Honourable Court, from the minute recorded by Mr. 
Dowdeswell on quitting his temporary seat at the Board of Revenue, in the 
year 1811, that the difficulty attendant on the performance of that duty has 
long been felt as a serious evil in this country. On these and other grounds, 
which might be communicated, if the nature of the case required it, we have 
taken the necessary measures for organizing an establishment for the measure¬ 
ment of estates, with the aid of the Surveyor General of India ; and we beg 
leave to refer you to the letter written to that officer, and recorded on the pro¬ 
ceedings of the annexed date,* for your more particular information on the sub¬ 
ject. From that letter it will appear, that the primary object of the intended 
establishment is the acquisition of such information as is more immediately re¬ 
quired in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, with reference to the depending 
settlements. We are led, however, to entertain a confident hope, that the es¬ 
tablishment in question may be rendered highly beneficial, in enabling Go¬ 
vernment to draw an increased revenue from the lands lately reduced to culti¬ 
vation in the Sunderbunds, in the frontier district of Chittagong, and in other 
places, on the principles stated in the eighty-seventh paragraph of your dispatch 
of the 28th October 1814. 


Rights qf the Peasantry. 

9. Although we have but too strong grounds to believe that the Ryots are 
frequently subjected to exactions by the Zemindars and others, and although 
we unreservedly admit that the existing institutions of this country are very 
imperfectly calculated to afford to them, in practice, that protection to which, 
oh every ground, they are so fully entitled, yet their rights, considering the 
question abstractedly, do not appear to us by any means enveloped in that ob¬ 
scurity which might be supposed, from the elaborate discussions which the sub¬ 
ject has occasionally undergone.—We consider it as a principle equally appli¬ 
cable to all the provinces immediately dependant on this Presidency, and we 
believe we might safely add, to the whole of India, that the resident Ryots 
have an established, permanent, hereditary right in the soil, which they culti¬ 
vate so long as they continue to pay the rent justly demandable from them with 
punctuality. We consider it equally a principle interwoven with the constitution 
of the different Governments of India, that the quantum of rent is not to be 
determined by the arbitraxy will of the Zemindar, but that it is to be regulated 
by specific engagements contracted between the parties or their ancestors, or in 
the absence of such engagements, by the established rates of the pergunnahs or 
other local divisions. 

10. If it were asked, as in fact has been done by your Honourable Court, 
how the above rights are to be reconciled with the privileges and immunities 
which it has been the policy of the British Government to vest in the Zemin¬ 
dars or other independent proprietors of land ? we should answer, that although 
it may be in some degree, a misnomer, to say that die right in the soil is vested 


* Revenue Consultations* 12th August, 1815, No. 21. 
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m the latter, yet we do not discern any thing incompatible in the two descrip- 
tions of tenure. In other words, we can discover nothing in the rights which 
we have supposed the Ryot to possess, at variance with the ideas which are 
usually attached to the possession and enjoyment of landed property. The 
cottager in England may have his rights, but they do not necessarily oppugn 
those which are inherent in the proprietor of the estate. * 1 

11. In like manner, the Zemindar in this country, in holding his estate sub¬ 
ject to certain restrictions with respect to the rights of the resident Ryots, does 
not the less? enjoy the power of managing those lands on which no resident 
Ryots are established, in any mode he may judge proper; of collecting the 
rents of the whole, through what channel he may deem best suited to his con¬ 
venience ; of providing for the cultivation of waste lands; of improving the 
general condition of the estate; and finally, of enjoying the surplus revenue, 
whatever it may be, after paying the regulated assessment to Government. 
Each party has his rights, but rights differing materially in their nature and de¬ 
gree ; both perfectly consistent with each other, as long as avarice and other 
bad passions do not instigate the Zemindar to oppress his ryots, and which, of 
course, it should be the principal object of our institutions to prevent. 

12 . With these impressions respecting the rights of the peasantry, such parts 
of the provisions contained in Regulation XLIV, 1793, and Regulation XLVII, 
1803, as declare that pottahs shall not be granted to Ryots or other persons, for 
the cultivation of lands for a term exceeding ten years, appear to us to be fun¬ 
damentally erroneous. The natural and obvious tendency of that rule was to 
limit and restrict those rights which the peasant possessed in a much more ex¬ 
tended sense, by virtue of the constitution of the country itself*. The other 
restrictions contained in the same provision may have been dictated by a wise 
and cautious policy. No doubt, the public revenue might have suffered, had 
the Zemindars and others possessed an unlimited power to let the lands to 
farm, or to grant dependent talooks for an indefinite term of years, at a redu¬ 
ced rent or jumma: but if any restriction of that nature was requisite with 
respect to the Ryots, it should have been to prevent the grant of pottahs, at a 
rale of rent inferior to the ordinary rates of the pergunnahs; and in point of 
time, the pottahs should, we think, on the grounds already noticed, have been 
ab olutely unlimited. 

1 o. The restrictions above noticed have, indeed, been modified by two sepa¬ 
rate Regulations passed in the year 1812,* but not in a way altogether conso¬ 
nant witli.;>e sentiments which we entertain on the subject.—We have already 
observed, that we thought that a material error had been committed in the 
Regulations of 1793, by blending together the pottahs of the Ryots and te¬ 
nures ol quite a different character. The same error, if it be one, is observable 
in the Regulations of 1812, to which we have just adverted.—Exclusively of 
that consideration, the provisions in question are only applicable to those parts 
of the country in which a permanent settlement has been already formed, while 
in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces limitations are still established with res¬ 
pect to the tenure of the Ryots, quite at variance with those rights which we 
consider them to possess under the general constitution of all Indian Govern¬ 
ments. It will naturally occur to your Honourable Court, that considerable 
difficulty must be now experienced in putting the rights of the peasantry on 
their proper footing, and that the utmost circumspection should be observed in 
the performance of that duty : we therefore propose to communicate the tenor 
of these remarks to the Board of Commissioners, and to require their sentiments 
regarding the course which should in their judgment be followed with respect 
to this question. But whatever rights the Ryots may be declared in theory to 
possess, the practical benefits arising from any measure of that sort will be very 
limited, “ until means shall be devised” (to use the terms of a late letter to the 
Board of Commissioners) « on the occurrence of disputed claims, of ascertaining 
« with accuracy and facility the rent which they should individually pay, and 
“ an authority created for deciding on ail such cases with the utmost prompti- 
«« tude.” This brings us nai urally to treat of the third and fourth branches of 

this interesting and important subject. . 

m '--'ongocs 


Revenue Letter 
from Bengal, 
Ceded and Con¬ 
quered Provinces, 
l 7 October, 1815. 


* Regulations V. and XVIII. 
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Revenue Lett* , Canongocs and Futvoarnes. 

from licngal, 

Ceded and Con- 14. When \vc advert to the distinguished and respected persons who com- 

quered Provinces, p 0SC£ | t } ie Government of this presidency in the year 1793, when the general 
7 October isle. arran g ements regarding the permanent settlement, &c. were adopted, we must 
naturally be slow to consider any measure as unwise or injudicious-which ema¬ 
nated from that authority. But what we do not presume to condemn we may 
lake leave to lament; and we believe that uniform experience, both in the ad¬ 
ministration of civil justice and in the settlement and collection of the public 
revenue, has at length fully established, that the offices, both of Pcrgunnah 
Canongoe and of Putwarry, form necessary, and we might add, indispensable 
links in the chain-of public authorities in this country. The reasoning on 
which the important measure of abolishing those offices was founded,* does not 
appear to us conclusive or satisfactory. Jt assumes, that as regidar courts had 
been established for the adjudication of all private rights, the necessity of the 
office of Canongoe was thereby superseded; but the means of obtaining the 
requisite information to enable those courts to judge ol the validity of private 
claims were for the most part thus placed absolutely beyond their reach. If 
abuses existed in the discharge of the functions of that office, the object should 
have been reform, and not annihilation. But it is unnecessary to dwell upon 
the reasons which might have been assigned, at the period above noticed, against 
the abolition of the office to which these remarks more immediately allude, or 
which may now be urged in favour of the revival of it, and for the reform of 
the office of Putwarry, as your Honourable Court have been pleased to express 
an opinion decidedly favourable to the adoption of those measures. Fortu¬ 
nately, both the offices in question have been st ill retained in the Western Pro¬ 
vinces ; and although that of Putwarry may be less efficient, even there, than 
might be wished, and considered in its relation to the functions of the Collector, 
may be fettered with some restrictions which it is no doubt expedient to re¬ 
move, still we are not aware that any serious difficulties will occur, in placing 
botli those offices on their proper footing in the territories subject to the imme¬ 
diate superintendence of the Board ol - Commissioners. It may naturally be 
expected, that greater difficulty will arise in the accomplishment of that object 
in the provinces of Bengal, Bchar, and Orissa, where the office of Putwarry is 
almost nugatory, and that of Canongoe has long since been entirely extinct ; 
but with the sentiments above expressed, we shall spare no pains for the esta¬ 
blishment of both those institutions, on the proper looting, also in the last men¬ 
tioned provinces. For your further information on this subject, we beg leave to „ 
refer your Honourable Court to our dispatch of the 19th August last, and to 
the copy of the orders issued by us to the Board of Commissioners, which ac¬ 
companied that dispatch. 

15. We have already intimated, that with the view of affording full protec¬ 
tion to the peasantry from undue exactions, it was not only essential that means 
should be employed to collect, digest, and register the details which alone can 
afford accurate data forjudging of those rights in any disputed case (which duty, 
as already noticed, will be best effected by means of the offices of Canongoe 
and Putwarry), but that it was likewise indispensably necessary to institute an 
authority which might decide upon all the disputed claims between landlord 
and tenant, and generally between all persons, from the Sudder Malguzar to the 
cultivator of the soil, with promptitude and dispatch. Our address of the 
above date will inform your Honourable Court, that we conceive that this ob¬ 
ject will be best accomplished by the revival of the Maul Adawluts, which in¬ 
dependently of other advantages, will at once relieve the regular courts ofjudi- 
cature from a heavy load of business, and enable them, as we hope, to dispose 
of the remainder on their present establishments, without material delay or dif¬ 
ficulty. The observations contained in our letter to the Board of Commission¬ 
ers on this subjectf preclude the necessity of entering into any details regard¬ 
ing it in this place, and we shall therefore confine ourselves to the expression 
of our hope, that this, among other arrangements, will meet the concurrence 
of your Honourable Court. 


* Minute of Lord Cornwallis, Consultations, 11 February 1793. 
f Revenue Consultations, 12th August 1815. 
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IG. In the foregoing remarks, we have endeavoured to lay before you, as Revenue Lent- 
briefly as possible, our sentiments on those questions which must be deemed of 
primary importance to the improvement of the public resources, to the speedy qm ,r t . ( ] Provinces' 
adjudication of disputed claims in matters connected with the public revenue, 7 October 
and to the protection of the peasantry from oppression. This object, as before 
remarked,* we thought would be better effected by taking a connected view of 
the subject, than by replying seriatim to the observations on this question, 
which arc contained in thutdifferent dispatches above acknowledged. But many 
of those observations will again come under discussion, in consequence of the 
references made by us to the Board of Commissioners on particular points no¬ 
ticed in them ; as, for instance, the several descriptions of tenures, the grant of 
pottahs, &c.: and, ou the whole, we venture to express a hope, that the subject 
generally has been put into such a train of inquiry and discussion, as will lead 
to the adoption of substantial reforms, consonant with the general sentiments 
of your Honourable Court, and in no slight degree beneficial to the general 
interests of the country. 


cr to, dated (>th January last. 

r. (l:; to ) Approve the tri- 
I settlement of Buiidlcciind. 
■mis of which are considered 
able to the exertions of the 
1 of Commissioners and to Mr. 
hope. Notice the inadt quate 
ment of certain pi-rgunnuhs, 
•mark on the necessity of ef- 
•r a revenue survey of lands 
usly to the formation of a set- 
)t of them. 


23. We derive satisfaction from observing, that your Ho¬ 
nourable Court lias been pleased to approve the terms on 
which the settlement of Bundlmind has been concluded 
for the years 1217,1218, and 1219. A copy of paragraphs 4(> 
to ,03 lias been forwarded to the Board of Commissioners, 
with instructions to submit to us their mature sentiments 
on the course which should be pursued, with a view to the 
attainment of the important objects noticed by your 
Honourable Court. 


24. In communicating the sentiments of your Honour¬ 
able Com t to the Board of Commissioners, we took occasion to observe that we 
were fully aware of the difficulties which have arisen, as well on the side of the 
llyots themselves as on the part of the Zcmindais, in enforcing the existing 
rules regarding the delivery of pottahs; but that those difficulties only ren¬ 
dered it Lite more necessary that the subject should receive a full discussion, in 
order that, if the obstacles in question he really insurmountable, other means 
might bo devised for seen ring the peasantry fiom the exactions to which it is 
apprehended they are at present so frequently subjected. We also stated 
our apprehensions, that the evil above-noticed would continue to exist, until 
means should be established, on the occurrence of disputed claims, of ascertain¬ 
ing with accuracy and liicility the rent which they should individually pay, un¬ 
til an authority should be created for deciding in all such casts with the utmost 
promptitude. 


2/5. Wo shall, of course, hereafter communicate to your Honourable Court 
the result of the reference above alluded to as being immediately connected 
with the subjects discussed in the commencement of this dispatch. 


11. A copy of paragraphs 8[) to 90 has been sent to the 
Board of Revenue, with directions to conform to the or¬ 
ders of your Honourable Court. Tim Board of Commis¬ 
sioners has also been required to submit to us any remarks 
or explanations which the tenor of the observations^your 
Honourable Court, in paragraphs 92 to 9'?, may suggest to 
them. We shall heicaftcr communicate to your Honour¬ 
able Court the result of this reference. 


;8f> to 97). Observations on 
tit of lands sold for arrears 
.•into during 1810-11. Ap- 
rdurs to Board of Conimis- 
requiriug annual statements, 
■et that the Board of lleve- 
ustructed to furnish a similar 
;he Lower Provinces. 


98 and 99). Notice the abu- 43. Tlic observations which we have submitted to your 
:ised by the Zemindars under Honourable Court in the commencement of this letter, 
ers o lstramt res c m p rcc j ut | e t ] ic necessity of our replying specifically to these 

paragraphs. 

100 to 108 ). ltemark on 43. The preceding remark is equally applicable to the 
ssity of placing the office of subject of these paragraphs. It will be sufficient to ob- 
l 00 f n unproved footing, scrvc that a C(J py Q f the paragraphs noticed in the mar- 

nto'ifnseufcd 1 part^oTtiiu gin has been forwarded to the Board of Commissioners, 

with directions to prepare and submit to us the draft of a 
Regulation for amending the constitution of the office of Putwarry, on the 
principle suggested by your Honourable Court. 

4 G 03. A copy 
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(I»at\ 138). Collectors, to be in¬ 
structed to avoid the use of native 
designations or to explain them in a 
niargiiiul note. 


03. A copy of this paragraph has been sent to the Board 
of Revenue and Board of Commissioners, with directions 
to instruct the several Collectors to conform to the orders 
of your Honourable Court. 


Revenue Letter (Jj. j„ t ], c nineteenth paragraph of our letter of the 2d October; 1813, we 
(Wed -mdiw 1 1EW * t * ,c honour to report to your Honourable Court that we had forwarded a 
nacred Provi.mc's, copy of the documcnis which accompanied your dispatch of the 29th January 
7 October 1815. 1813, for the consideration of the Board of Commissioners. 


GO. The proceedings noted in the margin* contain a letter from the Board 
of Commissioners, submitting such remarks and suggestions as occurred to 
them on the important subject discussed in your orders above quoted. 

(>7. The tenor of the observations of the Board of Commissioners, as stated 
in their report, is calculated to confirm the impression which we have uniformly 
entertained of the prejudicial and ruinous effects of khas management, and of 
the impracticability of introducing the Ryotwarrcc system into these provinces, 
consistently with a due regard to the interests of Government, or to the rights 
of the actual proprietors of the soil, as recognized and confirmed by successive 
legislative enactments. 

(>S. In the fifth paragraph of their letter the Board have justly observed, 
that in the few instances in which a Ryotwarrcc settlement could be adopted 
in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, the ministry of native agents, in flic 
present constitution of the Revenue branch of the service, appears to be un¬ 
avoidable, and that the invariable result of the direct interference of the officers 
of Government in the collection of the inofussil rents-of each cultivator, in the 
instances in which it has been attempted, furnishes grounds for estimating the 
probable failure of every arrangement of minute detail, where the ministry of 
native agents may he necessary. 


09 - We are not prepared to offer our sentiments in detail on the measure 
suggested in the ninth and following paragraphs of the Board’s letter; but wc 
may observe, generally, that whatever benefits to Government or to the public 
might reasonably be expected to result from the multiplication of European 
agency, in the mode suggested by the Board, it would be obviously imprac¬ 
ticable, in the present state of the civil service, to subdivide every district of 
the Ceded and Conquered Provinces into assistant collectorships of about four 
or five lacs each ; and we apprehend that any general arrangement of that 
nature, though adopted on a much more contracted scale, would necessarily be 
attended with a very considerable addition of expense. 


70. The subject of the Board’s letter having been brought under the im¬ 
mediate notice of the Right Honourable the Governor General, during his 
Lordship's residence at Furruckabad, we shall postpone the further consideration 
of it unlil his Lordship’s return to the scat of Government. 


EXTRACT REGULATION XLIV, A. D. 1793. 


Regulation XLIV, 
A.D.1793. 


Section II. l^o Zemindars, independent Talookdars, or other actual pro¬ 
prietors of land, nor any persons on their behalf, shall dispose of a dependant 
talook to be held at the same or at any jununa, or fix at any amount the jumma 
of an existing dependant talook, for a term exceeding ten years, nor let any 
lands in farm, nor grant pottahs to Ryots or other persons for the cultivation of 
lands, for a term exceeding ten years : nor shall it be lawful lor any Zemindar, 
independaut Talookdar, or other actual proprietor of land, who may have 
entered into an engagement with any dependant Talookdar, fixing the jumma 
of his talook for a term not exceeding ten years, or let any lands in farm, or 
granted pottahs for the cultivation of lands for a term not exceeding ten years, 
to renew such engagement, lease, or pottah, at any period before the expiration 
of it, excepting iu the last year, at any time during which it shall be lawful for 
the parties to renew such engagement, lease, or pottah, upon the same or any 

other 


* Revenue Consultations, 1st July 1815, No. 28. 
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other terms, for a period not exceeding ten years, calculating from the expira- Regulation XLIV, 
tionof the year in which such renewal may take place. AH evasions of the A,D ' 179 *‘ 
prohibitions contained in this section, by entering into two separate engage- V 
merits, leases, or pottahs, at the same time, dating an engagement, lease, or 
pottah, subsequent to the period at which it may have been actually executed, 
or by any* other device, shall be considered as an infringement of them ; and 
every engagement fixing the jumma of a dependant Talookdur, and every lease 
or pottah which has been, or may be concluded or granted, in opposition to such 
prohibitions, is declared null and void. 

Section V.^ Whenever the whole or a portion of the lands of any Zemindar, 
independent falookdar, or other actual proprietor of land, shall be disposed of" 
at public sale for t he discharge of arrears of the public assessment, all engage¬ 
ments which such proprietor shall have cont racted with dependant Talookdars, 
whose talooks mav be situated in the lands sold, as also all leases to under- 
farmers, and pottahs to Ryots lor the cultivation of the whole or anv part ol" 
such lands (with the exception of the engagements, pottahs, and leases, stiecified 
in sections 7 and 8), shall stand cancelled from the day of sale, and the pur¬ 
chaser or purchasers of the lands shall be at liberty to collect from such depen¬ 
dant Talookdars, and from the Ryots or cultivators of the lands let in farm, and 
the lands not farmed, whatever the former proprietor would have been entitled 
to demand, according to the established usages and rates of the pergunnah or 
district in which such lands maybe situated, had the engagements so cancelled 
never existed. 


EXTRACT REGULATION XLVII, A. 1). 1803. 

Section II. First. No Zemindars, independent Talookdars, or other actual ltegulationXLVII, 
proprietors of land, after having engaged for the tiicnnial, quartennial, or other A-1> * m):i ' 
periodical assessment of their estate, under the proclamation specified in Sec¬ 
tion 39, Regulation XXV. 1803, and the further provisions stated in that 
Regulation, and under Regulation XXVII. 180.3, nor any poisons on their 
behalf, shall dispose of a dependant tulook, or other and tenure of whatever 
denomination, to be held at the same or at any jumma, or shall fix, at any 
amount, the jmnma of an existing dependant talook or land tenure, for a term 
extending beyond the term of their own existing engagements with Govern¬ 
ment, nor let. any lands in farm, nor grant pottahs to Ryots, or other persons, 
for the cultivation of lands, for a term extending beyond the term of their own 
lease front Government. This rule and prohibition shall be considered to be in 
force until a permanent settlement shall be concluded, under the Regulations 
above mentioned ; and any lease or engagement given or received in opposition 
thereto, shall be void and of no effect, as far as regards the amount of rent 
thereby illegally stipulated, hut without affecting any other rights which the 
parties respectively may possess, or to which they may be entitled. 

Second. No Zemindars, independent Talookdars, or other actual pro¬ 
prietors of land, with whom a permanent settlement shall be hereafter con¬ 
cluded for the fixed and perpetual assessment of their respective estates, under 
the provisions specified in Regulations XXV and XXVII, 1803, nor any per¬ 
sons on their behalf, shall dispose of a dependant talook or other land tenure, 
to be held at the same or at any jumma, or fix at any amount the jumma of an 
existing dependant talook or other tenure, for a term exceeding ten ) ears, nor 
let any lands in farm, nor grant pottahs to Ryots or other persons, for the cul¬ 
tivation of land for a term exceeding ten years. Nor shall it be lawful for any 
Zemindar, independent Talookdar, or other actual pioprielor of land, who may 
have entered into an engagement with any dependant Talookdar, fixing the 
jumma of his talook for a term not exceeding ten years, or let any lands in 
farm, or granted pottahs for the cultivation of lands for a term not exceeding 
ten years, to renew such engagement, lease, or pottah, at any period before the 
expiration of it (with the exception specified in the following clause), excepting 
in the last year, at any time during which it shall be lawful for the parties to 
renew such engagement, lease, or pottah, upon the same or any other terms, for 
a term not exceeding ten years, calculated from the expiration of the year in 

which 
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JtegiilationXLVJI/ which such renewal may take place. All evasions of the prohibitions contained 
A.D. 1H03. j n t | 1 j 8 c | aU g e> by entering into two separate engagements, leases, or pottahs, at 
——/ t | j(j same t j mc . ,| at i n g an engagement, lease, or pottah, subsequent to the 
period at which it may have been actually executed ; or by any other device, 
• shall be considered as an infringement of them ; and every engagement fixing 
ihejummaof a dependant Tulookdar, or other tenant of land, and every lease 
or pottah which has been or shall be concluded or granted in opposition to such 
prohibitions, is declared to be null and void, as far as respects the junima or 
rent thereby illegally stipulated, but without affecting any other rights which 
the parties respectively may possess, or to which they may be entitled. 

Third. Nothing contained in the foregoing clause shall be considered as 
restricting Zemindars, independent Talookdars, or other actual proprietors of 
land, with whom a permanent settlement shall he concluded, from cancelling 
engagements into which they may have entered with any dependant Talookdur 
for a term not exceeding ten years, at any time during such engagement, or 
from granting a new lease to such dependant Talookdar, for a period not ex¬ 
ceeding ten years from the date of cancelling fhe former engagements ; pro¬ 
vided the parties concerned shall ho mutually desirous of cancelling the former 
lease, and of entering into a new one for a term not exceeding ten years, and 
shall voluntarily c onsent to the same; and provided further, that the transaction 
shall not ho founded in collusive or fraudulent motives, intended to affect the 
rights or interests of Government, or of any person or persons. Whenever it 
shall appear lhat a former lease has been cancelled, and that a new lease has 
been granted, before the commencement of the ltist year of the former lease, 
without the mutual consent of the parties concerned, or that the parties had 
been influenced by collusive or fraudulent motives in altering into new engage¬ 
ments of the above nature, such engagements are declared to be null and void, 
and the former engagements shall be restored, subject to the operation of the 
Regulations relating to them. 

Section V. Whenever the whole or a portion of the lands of any Zemindar, 
independent Talookdar, or other actual proprietor of land, shall be disposed of 
at public sale, for the discharge of arrears of the public assessment, all engage¬ 
ments which such proprietor shall have contracted with dependant Talookdars, 
or other dependant landholders, whose talooks or tenures may be situated in 
the lands sold, as also all leases to under-fanners and pottahs to Ryots, for the 
cultivation of the whole or any part of such lands (with the exception of the 
pottahs and leases specified in Section 7 of this Regulation), shall stand can¬ 
celled from the day of sale, provided the public sale for arrears of assessment 
shall have taken place before the expiration of the second month of the current 
fussily year, or from the commencement of the ensuing year, in case such public 
sale shall have taken place at any time after the second month of the current 
year; and the purchaser or purchasers of the lands, in all such cares, shall be 
at liberty to collect from such dependant Talookdars or other dependant land¬ 
holders, and from the Ryots or cultivators of the lands let in farm and the lands 
not fanned, whatever the former proprietor would have been entitled to de- 
mand, according to the established usages and rates of the pergunnah or 
district in which such lands shall be situated, had the engagements so cancelled 
never existed ; provided, however, that all dependant Talookdars, or other 
dependant landholders, and ail Ryots, or cultivators of land, whose leases and 
pottahs may become cancelled by a public sale, on account of arrears of assess¬ 
ment under this Section, shall be entitled to receive and to demaud from the 
purchaser new pottahs, in conformity to the tenth and eleventh articles of the 
proclamation published by the Honourable the late Lieutenant-Governor and 
the Board of Commissioners in the Ceded Provinces, under date the 14-th July, 
1802, with the eleventh and twelfth Clauses of Section 53, Regulation XXV11, 
J803, and under the rules prescribed in Regulation XXX, 1803, or any other 
Regulation which may be hereafter passed lor the protection and welfare of 
dependant Talookdars, Ryots, and other cultivators of the soil, in pursuance 
of the first Clause of Section 35, Regulation XXV, 1803. 
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EXTRACT REVENUE LETTER to BENGAL, 

Dated 9 th June 1815. 

(Department of Ceded and Conquered Provinces.) 

from, dated i£»th June 1813. Par. 28. The report of tht Board of Commissioners, 

, so to 3+.) Result o( the to whicli you liave drawn our atttention in the paragraphs 
mial settlement of the Ceded noted in the margin, exhibits the following view of the 

lih or on the^ith September revenues of the Ceded Provinces during the quartennial 

settlement. 

ALLAHABAD. 


Outstanding 

Junima. Collections. Balance. 

Years. Rupees. Rupees. Rupees. 

1216 . 25,97,939 25,08,145 89,794* 

1217 ... 26,43,630 26,23,275 20,354 

1218 . 26,51,828 26,20,820 31,007 

1219 . 26,88,541 26,62,841 25,700 


Total, Rupees 1,05,81,938 1,04,15,081 1,66,855 


•Revenue Letter 
to Bengal, 
Ceded and Con¬ 
quered Provinces, 
y June 1815. 


Thejummaof 1219. the last year of the settlement, exhibits an increase of 
Rupees 3,69,306 upon the jumma of 1215, the year immediately preceding 
the settlement, and the whole.outstanding balance is little more than one and 
a half per cent, upon the total demand. 


BAREILLY. 

Outstanding 

Jumma. Collections. Balance. 

Years. Rupees. Rupees. Rupees. 

1216 . 24,97.563 23,78,061 1,19,502 

1217 . 28,71,70 5 28,38,090 33,615 

1218 . 31,98,810 30,50,774. 1,48,035 

1219 . 31,65,559 28,68,064 2,97,4.94 


Total, Rupees 1,17,33,637 1,11,34,989 5,98,646 


The jumma of 1219 exceeds the jumma of 1215 by Rupees 7,98,264, and 
the aggregrate outstanding balance exceeds five per cent, upon the aggregate 
jumma of the settlement. We observe, however, that three-fourths ol the 
arrears of 1219 are expected to be collected, whilst but a very small proportion 
of the balance of 1218 is considered to be recoverable. Wc are afraid that 
the jumma of 1218 was very injudiciously increased to the extent of more 
than three lacks of rupees, alter the increase of nearly four lacks which had 
taken place in the year immediately preceding. We are not less desirous of 
cautioning you against rapid additions to the assessment of our territories than 
against fixing premature limits to it. 


Years. 

1216 


1217 


1218 ... 
1219 ... 

J’otal in four years, 
as stated in the 
Report of the 
Bobrd . 


\ 


CAWNPORE, 


Jumma. 

Collections. , 

Outstanding 

Balance. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

27,17,819 

26,82,727 

35,091 

not stated 

26,95,320 

30,340 

not stated 

26,75,869 

53,354 

27,31,263 

26,81,875 

49,388 

1,09,03,967 

1,07,35,791 

1,68,173 


The average jumma of this province under the quartennial settlement, iell 
short of the average jumma under the first triennial settlement, by more than 
two lacks of rupees, and of the average jumma of the second triennial settle¬ 
ment by nearly one lack. We observe, however, that the total balance uncol¬ 
lected at the conclusion of the triennial settlement, did not much exceed one 
and a half' per cent, upon the total demand. 


4 H 


29. The 
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to Bengal, 
Ceded and Con¬ 
quered Provinces, 
<J June 1815. 


29. The revenue administration of Cawnpore furnishes a striking proof of 
the fatal effects of over-assessment upon the interests of Government, as well 
as upon those of the landholders. 

ETAWAH. 


Outstanding 

Jumma. Collections. Balance. 

Years. Rupees. Rupees. Rupees. 

1210 . 28,57,410 27,79,506 77,843 

1217 . 29,93,373 29,30,039 03,333 

1218 . 30,10,540 29,49,806 00,079 

1219 . 30,04,092 28,17,177 1,87,515 


Total, Rupees 1,18,00,021 1,1.4,70,048 3,89,370 


The difference between the jumma of Etawah in 1219 and 1215 is Rupees 
4,10,499 in favour of the former year. The outstanding balance, at the con¬ 
clusion of the settlement, was three and three-elevenths per cent, on the 
total demand, but it was expected to be reduced by subsequent collections to 
two and a quarter per cent. 


FURRUCKABAD. 

Outstanding 

Jumma. Collections. Balance. 

Years. Rupees. Rupees. Rupees. 

1210 . 9,72,186 ‘ 9,00,097 65,488 

1217 . not stated 9,81,591 5,443 

1218 . not stated 9,75,537 18,023 

1219 . 9,98,766 0,00,494 92,271 


Total jumma of four! „ 

years, as stated in > . . Rupees 39,51,548 37,70,319 1,81,225 

the Board's Report,} ..- _ —______ 


In the district of Furruckabad, the increase effected by the quartennial settle¬ 
ment on the previous assessment was very inconsiderable, and the heavy 
balances outstanding, on account of 1210 and 1219, are ascribed to the severe 
drought experienced in both those years. 


GORUCKPORE. 

Outstanding 

Jumma. Collections, Balance. 

Yeans. Rupees. Rupees. Rupees. 

1216 . 17,13,025 16,94,156 19,408 

1217 . not stated 10,78,550 51,450 

1218 . not stated 17,05,997 35,813 

1219 . 17,75,377 10,99,302 70,014 


Total jumma of four} _ _ _ „ “ “ 

years, as per Re- t ......Rupees 69,00,815 07,78,065 1,82,745 

port. 3 ... ---- - - —. 


The jumma of 1219 shows an excess on the highest jumma of the former set¬ 
tlement of Rupees 1,07,186, and the total outstanding balance is at the rate 
of one and five-eighths per cent, on the total demand of the quartennial 
settlement. 

MORADABAD. 


Outstanding 

Jumma. Collections. Balance. 

Years. Rupees. Rupees. Rupees. 

1210 . 24,24,910 23,85,335 39,574 

1217 . 24,79,017 24,17,549 02,008 , 

1218 . 24,98,072 24,24,560 74,111 

1219 . 25,40,548 24,16,347 1,30,200 


Total, Rupees 99,49,747 96,43,791 3,05,953 


The jumma of 1219 exceeded that of 1215 by Rupees 1,48,948. The out¬ 
standing balance on account of the quartennial settlement exceeds three per 

cent; 
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cent, on the jumma. We observe, however, that the balance ol’ 1219 was still 
in train of liquidation, and that one half of it was expected to be immediately 
realized. 

30. The omission of fractions in the foregoing abstracts will account for the 
sums total of collections and balances not exactly corresponding with the sum 
total of demand. 


Revenue Letter 
to Bengal, 
Ceded and Con¬ 
quered Provinces, 
9 Jnnc 1815. 


General Result of the Quartennial Settlement in the Seven Ceded Provinces. 



Jumma. 

Years. 

Rupees. 

1216 . 

1,57,81,454 

1217 ■•••••**#•••••• 

1,64,31,103 

1218. 

1,08,24,452 

1219. 

1,09,10,748 


Total, Rupees G,59,47,757 


Collections. Balance. 

Rupees. Rupees. 

1,53,34,841 4,40,013 

1,61,04,490 2,66,007 

1,64,03,426 4,21,020 

1,G0,52,101 8,58,580 

0,39,54,924 19,92,832 


The total balance, as it stood at the termination of 1219, was somewhat more 
than three per cent, on the entire demand j but if, as the Board expected, a 
fourth part of the arrears were afterwards collected, the irrecoverable balance 
would ultimately be reduced to two and a quarter per cent. 

31. The difference between the first and the fourth year’s jumma is Ru¬ 
pees 11,29,294 ; and the difference between the jumma of 1219, the last year 
of the quartennial settlement, and the jumma of 1215, the last year of* the 
preceding settlement, is Rupees 19,32,804. 

32. We concur with you in regarding the foregoing results as highly satis¬ 
factory. They arc very creditable to the Board of Commissioners, and to the 
gentlemen employed under them in the collection of the revenue; and they 
contain a practical refutation of the strained opinions of those who maintain, 
that periodical settlements interpose insuperable obstacles in the way of im¬ 
provement, and consequently, that we have nothing to expect, hut on the 
contrary much to lose, by delaying to fix in perpetuity our demand upon the 
lands. 

S3. It would certainly have been gratifying to us to be informed that culti¬ 
vation in the Ceded Provinces bad made equal advances with the land-revenue ; 
and the report of the Board of Commissioners is defective, in not conveying 
any information on this important point. But giving credit, as we do, to the 
Board, for judicious and prudent management, we must believe that the assess¬ 
ment has not been much, if at all increased, beyond the means of ihe contri¬ 
butors to pay it; or, in other words, that it has not been considerably 
increased beyond the ratio in which cultivation has been extended. 

31<. The effect of a permanent settlement of the lands, such as has been 
established in the Lo.wer Provinces, is to augment the landlord’s rent, not the 
profit of the cultivator ; and it is from neglecting to make this distinction that 
an inference has been drawn, in our opinion, very unwarrantably, of the in¬ 
compatibility of temporary settlements with agricultural improvement. The 
rent of the landlord may be very large, without any part of it being expended 
in improvements ; and, on the other hand, if the cultivator be well paid for his 
labour^ and at the same time reap a fair profit on the capital employed on his 
farm, he has every necessary inducement to continue his industry, although 
there should be no surplus to be paid in the shape of rent to the landlord. 

•from, dated lOihJanuaryisi*. 8 (). We have read the correspondence and proceedings 

\ 19 to 92.) Arrangements in brought before us in these paragraphs with an unusual dc- 
strict of Bareilly. gree of satisfaction. They relate not only to the settle¬ 

ment which had been concluded, but also, as you justly 
observe, “ to the future security and improvement, not only of the land rc\e- 
' “ nue, but of the different resources which arc or may be drawn from the ex- 
“ tensive and valuable district of Bareilly.” 

81. The settlement, which is for five years (i. c. from 1220 to 1224 inclu¬ 
sive), we find to have been formed under the immediate' superintendance ol 

Mr. 
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Revenue Letter Mr. Deane, the junior Commissioner, aided by his two assistants and by the 
r i°j Btn ? a p . Collector, Mr. Christian. Mr. Deane, as it appears from the letter to you 
quered Provinces, from Sir Edward Colebrookc, the senior Commissioner, dated the 29th Sep- 
5» June 1H15. tember 1813, had for the preceding ten months devoted his attention almost 
exclusively to the internal management of the revenues of that ziliah. His 
proceedings exhibit the important advantages to be derived even from the 
temporary application of zeal, ability, and experience, in the administration 
of an unsettled country, while the exertion of those qualities has, in the pre¬ 
sent instance, been the fortunate means of developing a series of facts and con¬ 
siderations, which operate in strong confirmation of the views and reasonings 
which we have of late years enforced, of the expediency, both on public and 
private grounds, of not proceeding to the measure of permanently settling the 
revenues in any part of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, until every prac¬ 
ticable information be obtained of their resources and of the rights of Govern¬ 
ment and of individuals. 

82. The terms of the settlement which was effected by Mr. Deane are as 


follow : 

In 1220.. Rupees 32,07,680 

1221 . 34,52,029 

1222 . 35,84,541 

1223 . 36,53,701 

1224 . 37,11,896 


S3. Although the jumma of 1220 is said to have exceeded that of the year 
immediately preceding in the sum of Rupees 1,02,000 only, the revenue of the 
province is represented to have experienced, in the course of four years, an in¬ 
crease of no less than ten lacks; and we observe that a further increase of five 
lacks was expected before the termination of the settlement. This expectation 
seems to be fully warranted by the statements contained in Mr. Deane’s report, 
viz. that “ the eastern pergunnahs of the district contain immense tracts of 
“ land, formerly highly productive and populous, but now waste, from the op- 
“ pressive conduct of the former Government or other local causes, which are 
“ again rapidly advancing in prosperity ; that the lands are not assessed to the 
“ full extent of their ability to pay ; that they actually did pay more to the 
“ Vizier's Government; and that the wealth accruing to the proprietors from 
“ the former low assessment makes them in a great degree independent of 
“ seasons.” 

84. With reference to the difficulties described in the fourth and fifth para¬ 
graphs of Mr. Deane’s report, we deem the present settlement extremely cre¬ 
ditable to that gentleman and his assistants. 

85. We are also satisfied, by the various important considerations which are 
submitted, as well in that document as in your letter now before us, of the sound 
policy of your resolution authorising the division of the district of Bareilly into 
two collectorships. 

86. We agree with you in opinion, that the multiplication of European 
agency in the collection of the revenues, would tend not only to improve the 
public revenues, but likewise to protect the people from many abuses which, 
there is too much reason to apprehend, they arc subject to from the miscon¬ 
duct of native officers. But when we advert to the great extent of our terri¬ 
tories, to the liberal scale of allowances which has been established for such of 
our covenanted servants as, from experience and rank in the service, are quali¬ 
fied to fill the station of Collector, and to the caution which is requisite, on 
our part, in authorizing a certain expense in the expectation of a reimburse¬ 
ment which must ever be more or less precarious, we should have hesitated in 
sanctioning the appointment of an additional Collector in that district, had ,it 
not appeared to be justified by very substantial reasons of a local nature. 

87. To the validity of the following reasons, therefore, we have far less diffi¬ 
culty in subscribing, than to those which have been advanced, of a more general 
nature, in favour of the measure. 

88. With a view to the revision of the present settlement at the period of its 
expiration, and the formation of another (a duty which, you observe, could not 

be 
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le efficiently performed by a single person), it was undoubtedly of the highest Revenue Letter 
importance that the Revenue officers should be made competent to the task in to Ben K nl * 
point of number, and that they should have time, before commencing it, to in- Cei !*, d p" d< 
form themselves, as accurately as possible, of the extent and produce of estates. 1 9 June 1815. *' 
The combination alleged to have existed among the landholders, towards the 
close of the last settlement, to reduce their cultivation, in order to compel the 
Government to lower the assessment, and the loss of revenue, estimated at not 
less than two lacks of rupees, resulting from the inability of the Collector to 
check that combination, on account of the extent of the district, which is stated 
to comprise twelve thousand Malguzars, served strongly to recommend an ar¬ 
rangement calculated to prevent the occurrence of similar mischiefs. To these 
considerations were added the prospect which, we trust, was not uufounded, of 
augmenting the public receipts by the recovery of lands alienated by fraud, the 
introduction of town-duties at the new Collector’s head station, and the im¬ 
provement of the abkarry revenue. 

89. We confirm the establishment which you have authorized for the new 
collectorship of Shajehanpore, amounting to Rupees 1,176 per month ; which, 
we observe, will be covered, to the extent of Rupees 740 per month, by the 
abolition of the tehsildarry establishment of that pergunnah. The total expense 
of the revised tehsildarry establishment for the whole district of Bareilly, in¬ 
cluding both collectorships, amounting to about two and a half per cent, on the 
jnmma, we agree with you is not immoderate. 

90. We likewise sanction the donation of Rupees 5,000, which you have 
authorized to be paid to Unund Ram, as a reward for the services rendered by 
him in the settlement of a portion of the district of Bareilly, and, as would ap¬ 
pear from a letter of Mr. Chamberlain on a former occasion, in the formation 
of the settlement of Ulahabad. Of the policy of granting rewards of this des¬ 
cription from time to time, we entertain no doubt, provided that they are 
strictly confined to persons distinguished by their fidelity and zeal in the public 
service: we only regret, that instances so rarely occur among the native officers, 
in which claims to them can justly be preferred. 

91* We cannot with too great earnestness recommend to your attention the 
observations contained in Mr. Deane’s letter, on the importance of a proper 
selection of persons to perform the duties of Collector, in all districts not per¬ 
manently settled. He justly observes, that ** no punctuality of payment for a 
“ length of time, under an efficient Collector, will secure the revenue under a 
“ successor who is not soand that “ it is not possible for any legislative 
“ provision, or any controlling superintendance of the Board, however alert, to 
** counterbalance the destructive effects of a want of vigour and intelligence in 
“ the Collector.” We have no doubt, as well from the cast and tenour of Mr. 

Deane’s observations, as from what has of late years appeared upon your re¬ 
cords, that past experience in the history of the revenue proceedings in the 
Upper Provinces had forcibly suggested to him the necessity of drawing the 
particular attention of your Government to this matter. The duty of a Col¬ 
lector is unquestionably far more difficult and arduous in provinces such as we 
refer to, than in districts where a permanent settlement lias taken place. In 
the Lower Provinces, where, as it is observed by Mr. Deane, the permanent 
assessment has been introduced, while it bars all further investigation, has given 
a value to landed property (generally speaking, at least), which can always be 
realized by exposing it to public sale ; and that, where the long-continued mu¬ 
tations of ownership have facilitated transfer, the recovery of an arrear of reve¬ 
nue b simply a mechanical process. But where, as in the Ceded and Con- 
querfcd Provinces, you are only in the course of introducing such an arrange¬ 
ment; where the ownership cannot be taken with safety from the ancient 
proprietor, and ought not, if it could, for any but very grave reasons *, where 
purchasers can seldom be got on any, and never on adequate terms, the whole 
security of the public revenue must rest on the personal activity and judgment 
of the Collector, in a recourse to prompt measures at the only moment when 
they can be effectual. Still more is that activity and judgment rendered neces¬ 
sary, in conducting those preliminary arrangements which form the basis of the 
system to be finally established, which cannot be properly proceeded in without 
much careful persevering, and laborious inquiry into local institutions and per- 

4 X sonal 
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Revenue Letter SO nal rights, and on the correctness of which arrangements must necessarily 
Ceded^aniTcon- depend the future welfare and prosperity of the country. We must, therefore, 
quered Provinces, pointedly enforce upon you the necessity of nominating no one to a collector- 
9 June 1815. ship in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, who is not qualified for such 
a charge, by confirmed ability and knowledge to aid and direct him in hi? 
course. 


EXTRACT REVENUE LETTER from BENGAL, 
Dated, the 4 th July 1817. 

(Department of Ceded and Conquered Provinces.) 


Letter to, 9th June 1815. Par. 23. We are happy to find that the result of the 

(Par. 28 to 34.) Respecting the quartennial settlement of the Ceded Provinces has proved 
?’rov!nees a * 8ett * einCnt 0i - edet * generally satisfactory to your Honourable Court. 


Revenue Letter 
from Bengal, 
Ceded and Con¬ 
quered Provinces. 
4 July 1817. 


21-. It does not appear to us necessary to trouble you, in this place, with any 
detailed discussion in regard to the effects of periodical settlements ; but we 
can assure your Honourable Court, that in all our proceedings under the pre¬ 
sent system, we arc anxiously alive to the importance of avoiding the evils of 
over-assessment, which your Honourable Court so justly press upon our atten¬ 
tion. 


2.5. Our recent dispatches will have satisfied your Honourable Court of the 
anxiety with which we look to the object of securing the just rights of every 
class of the agricultural population; and we fully admit with your Honourable 
Court, that the general advantages of the permanent settlement in the Lower 
Provinces have, in a considerable degree, been limited by the want of arrange¬ 
ments calculated to protect the inferior classes. 

(80 to 9i.) Arrangements in the 50. We have great satisfaction in receiving the sanction 
districts of Bareilly and Seharun- of your Honourable Court to the arrangements regarding 
P orc - the districts of Bareilly and North Scharunpore, which are 

referred to in these paragraphs. 

51. It has not, indeed, been found practicable to maintain the full assessment 
which the settlement in question gave for the years 1223 and 1224. 

52. The enhanced demand was, doubtless, in some cases agreed to by the 
Zemindars then just admitted to engage, either in ignorance of the real capa¬ 
bilities of their estates, or on the prospect of enlarged culture, which their 
poverty and the circumstances of the season disappointed. 

53. The numerous divisions of estates formerly held in farm by a single indi¬ 
vidual, naturally tended very greatly to increase the difficulty of accurately dis¬ 
tributing the revenue of Government, in the proportions which the lands of 
each Zemindar were calculated to bear. 

54. To enforce the enhanced demand generally, would, we are satisfied, have 
been very seriously to risk the future prosperity of those valuable districts, 
while, at the same time, their capability of improvement affords an additional 
motive for present forbearance. 

55. The circumstances of the past year have been such as still further to evince 
the necessity of the measure which we adopted, of relinquishing the enhanced 
demand of the years 1222 and 1223; and it may possibly be found necessary 
to carry into effect the arrangements connected with Regulation XVI, 1616, to 
make even some farther reduction. 

56. When, however, your Honourable Court consider the magnitude of the 
jumma still maintained for the year 1222, which amounted for the two districts 
in question to Rupees 36,39,090, you will not, we trust, hesitate to recognize 
the necessity of placing the management of these districts under two distinct 
Collectors. 


57. We feel satisfied, indeed, that that measure was indispensably necessary 
to the securii c *hc public interest from the most serious injury. 


58. The 
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£8. The benefit derived from the labours of the officers by whom the settle- Revenue Letter 
ment was made, will still be such as justly to entitle them to distinguished ap- _ * r0 “ B “8“h 
probation; and if they erred in the first instance, by overlooking, in some quered frorinen 
degree, those circumstances which might have suggested doubts of the expe- 4 4 July 1817. 
diency of enhancing the jumma to the full extent to which their arrangements v - J 

carried It, and in scarcely making sufficient allowance for the recurrence of 
calamity of season, the error must be considered to have been redeemed, by the 
readiness with which the same officers pointed it out and suggested its correc¬ 
tion. 


EXTRACT REVENUE LETTER to BENGAL, 
Dated 16/A June 1813. 


.ettcr from, dated 19th June 1813. 
(Par. 6 to 18.) Remarks on the 


lourt’s opinion, that a detailed eol¬ 
ation of the revenue from the cul- 


Far. 6. As the passage in our dispatch of the 9th Sep¬ 
tember ISIS, which occasioned the remarks in the para¬ 
graphs noted in the margin, related to the revenue admi- 
vators is preferable to the system nitration of Cuttack, we shall take your general observa- 
r farmmg it.—Regulation I, 1813, tions, in conjunction with the arrangements which have been 
•garthng the temporary settlement adopted for a settlement of that district, under the pro* 
F Cuttack. visions of Regulation I, 1813, as communicated to us in 

paragraphs 61 to 68 of of your letter now under reply, and also with the cor¬ 
respondence to which you have drawn our attention in paragraph 10 of your 
subsequent letter, dated the 10th January 1814. 


7. In the eighteenth paragraph of our dispatch from this department, dated 
the 1st February 1811, we observed that two of your members of the Board 
of Revenue in 1808 had admitted “ their want of knowledge of the boun¬ 
daries and extent of a province of which we came into possession in 1803, 
their ignorance of the quantity of land liable to assessment, of its produce 
and value, of the state and extent of cultivation, of the nature of the 
tenures by which property is held, in short, of the fights and interests both 
of Government and the subject; that we could not, in the absence of all 
explanation, reconcile that deficiency of information with an assiduous and 
actual discharge of the duties confided to the Board.” Considering, at the 

same time, that so little was then known respecting the actual state of Cut¬ 
tack, we approved of your having deputed Mr. C. Buller, one of the members 
of the Board, with Mr. G. Warde as an assistant, to superintend a temporary 
settlement of the district; and we expressed a hope that the information 
which should be obtained by the Commissioner, in the performance of that 
duty, would enable you, at some future and not very distant period, to pro¬ 
ceed to a permanent settlement of its land revenues, on principles mutually 
advantageous to Government and the landholders. 

8. In the twenty-eighth paragraph of our general dispatch from this depart¬ 
ment, dated the 29th January 1812, we expressed our disappointment at not 
having found on your proceedings a report from Mr. Buller on the condition 
and resources of the province, calculated to remedy the deficiency of informa¬ 
tion which obtained at the period of his appointment, and which it ought to 
have been his first business to supply. 


9. In the twelfth paragraph of our dispatch, dated the 9th September 1812, 
we again pressed the subject on your attention; and after noticing the defects 
of .the reports submitted by Mr. Buller and the Collector, we desired that 
yqJir Board of Revenue should be held responsible for obtaining the fullest 
imnrmation with regard to the internal resources, and every thing having 
reference to them in that portion of our territories. 

10. The documents we have now before us abundantly testify the expe¬ 
diency of those admonitions which we have at different times conveyed to you 
on this subject. The settlement formed under the superintendence of the 
Commission appointed in 1808, first for one year and afterwards for two years, 
was concluded on data which it now clearly appears were most imperfect; and 
when the triennial settlement concluded by that Commission expired, m fusily 
1219, we find an avowal of want of local knowledge repeated, in terms cer- 


Revenuc Letter 
to UengaJ, 

16 June 1815. 
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Revenue Letter tainly not less strong and explicit than those in which it had been made prior 
to Renfro], to the deputation. 

l(i June 1815. 

11. Mr. Richardson, whom you deputed, in 1813, to resettle the district, 

■ states in one of his letters,* that “ no revenue documents are procurable that 

“ can be depended upon, whereby to ascertain the former revenue, or* the pre- 
“ sent assets and capability of the landsand in another letter,f written 
also previously to his departure from the presidency, he speaks of being “ en- 
“ tircly in the dark with respect to local information, on the extensive and 
“ accurate possession of whicii alone can any reasonable hope of forming a 
“ settlement, on wise, equitable, or just principles, be founded." 

12. We are very far from disapproving of your having deputed Mr. Ri¬ 
chardson to that district, under the rules prescribed in Regulation XIII of 
1811, being satisfied that a member of the Board of Revenue cannot be more 
usefully employed than in superintending the settlement of an extensive pro¬ 
vince ; a task, at ail times, of great importance, and the right performance of 
wtiich, in the present instance, must be attended with peculiar difficulty. 

13. Mr. Richardson seems, indeed, to have set out with very just notions of 
the importance of the duty assigned him, and of the necessity of patient and 
minute investigation and research on the spot, in order to a just apportionment 
of the demands of Government on a large tract of country, including a great 
variety of soil and many sources of taxation under different tenures and heads. 
We know of no method of accurately ascertaining the present assets and capa¬ 
bility of the lands, excepting by a hastabood. Unfortunately, we do not find 
that such a proceeding was prescribed to Mr. Richardson, or that it ever was 
in agitation ; and without either authentic accounts of past and present pro¬ 
duce, or a minute investigation of assets, the Commission can have no other 
data, whereby to regulate their conduct in fixing the amount and distribution 
of the assessment, than the jumma and collections of former years of the British 
administration, in the whole course of which it is unequivocally confessed that 
you have been acting entirely in the dark. 

14. With such imperfect data, we do not at all wonder, therefore, to find a 
representation from Mr. Richardson, a few months after his arrival in Cut¬ 
tack, t “ of the very great difficulty he had experienced in ascertaining the 
“ actual resources of the estates in the district, with such accuracy as would 
«* enable him to form the settlement on fair and impartial principlesand in 
adverting to tho difficulty just mentioned, as well as to the circumstance of 
the year 1220 (the settlement of which he was appointed to superintend) being 
nearly half elapsed before he left the presidency, we are not surprized to find it 
stated in the same letter, that no enhancement of revenue whatever was ex¬ 
pected in that year, and that, at the expiration of 1222, a net increase of only 
Rupees 25,500 was expected beyond the jumma of 1219. 

15. It was enacted, by Regulation I, 1813 (passed on the 27th February 
1813), that whereas unavoidable delays had occurred in carrying into effect 
the provision of Section 4, Regulation X, 1812 (passed on the 11th July 1812), 
in regard to the settlement of Cuttack, a settlement of the zillah should be 
made, first for the period of one year, afterwards for the period of two years; 
and that, on the expiration of the year 1222, a permanent settlement should 
be concluded of such lands as may be in a sufficiently improved state of culti- 
nation to warrant the measure, conformably to Regulation X, 1812. 

16. The causes of the unavoidable delay alluded to in the preamble of Re¬ 
gulation I, 1813, should have been explained, either in your letter or proceed¬ 
ings, seeing that you were thereby reduced to the necessity of offering to the 
landholders their lands, in the year 1220, on the same terms on which tjjey 
had been held in 1219* the last year of the triennial lease; and it even appears 
doubtful whether you could proceed legally against the estates of defaulters 
who declined to accede to those terms. 

17* In the letter from Mr. Richardson, dated 5th October 1813, to which 
you have drawn our attention in the tenth paragraph of your dispatch of the 

10th 

* Dated Calcutta, 6th January 1813. t Dated the 24th January ISIS. 

$ Letter dated 5th October 1813. 
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10th January 1814, we do not discover any confirmation of the opinion given 
in your letter now before us, as to the most eligible mode of realizing the pub¬ 
lic revenues: on the contrary, some of the facts stated by Mr. Richardson v 
strongly corroborate the objections to which, we informed you, in our dispatch 
of the 9th September 1812, we considered the practice of farming the land- 
revenue of Government to be liable, while they, at the same time, shew how 
very necessary it i& to ascertain, with tolerable correctness, the actual re¬ 
sources of a country, before an assessment can be established that shall, on the 
one hand, not be oppressive to the cultivators, and on the other, shall satisfy 
the fair and R easonable demands of the state. 

18. After mentioning that the very small estates only were so improved in 
their resources as to admit of any increase of assessment, Mr. Richardson says, 

“ The individuals who tendered for the farms of many estates at a very con- 
“ siderable increase, on the formation of the last settlement, were either de- 
“ ceived with regard to the actual resources of the estates and their capability 
“ of improvement, were needy speculators without any accurate information 
“ by which they could be guided in making the offers, or were actuated by 
“ motives of enmity towards the proprietors. Under one or other of these 
“ descriptions, 1 believe, nearly the whole of the farmers may be included. 

“ The revenues were realized by them, during the first two years of their 
“ leases, by the most oppressive exactions from the Ryots, and during the 
“ last, the public dues were recovered by the sale of the property of the sure- 
“ ties.** He goes on to state, that the estates, the revenues of which had been 
let in farm, were so impoverished, that a reduction of the jumma would be re¬ 
quisite, and that he even entertained great doubts whether be should be able 
to assess them at the jumhia of the year 1216. 

19- With these facts before him, we very much approve of Mr. Richardson’s 
resolution to conclude a settlement with the proprietors in all practicable cases, 
though on terms apparently less favourable than could be obtained from specu¬ 
lators. It would have given us additional satisfaction to have heard, that in 
cases where it might be impossible to conclude a settlement with the proprie¬ 
tors, without a greater sacrifice than would be justifiable, Mr. Richardson had 
followed the example of the Commissioners in the Upper Provinces,* by form¬ 
ing engagements with the higher order of peasantry; an arrangement which, 
they say, they have found to be the most substantial and successful of all others. 

20. We cannot agree, under present circumstances, in the application to the 
province of Cuttack of Mr. Richardson’s sentiments, with respect to the bene¬ 
fits which result from a permanent settlement. There could not, in our opi¬ 
nion, be a more indefensible proceeding, than finally to decide on the rights of 
individuals and the interests of Government, in a state of declared ignorance 
respecting both. 

21. Although it cannot be expected that, under a lease for so short a period 
as two or three years, much capital will be expended on improvement, we 
nevertheless, for the reasons given in your Secretary’s letter of the 27 th Fe¬ 
bruary 1813, admit the propriety, under all the circumstances, of the instruc¬ 
tions conveyed to Mr. Richardson to make a settlement for the current year, 
and another temporary settlement for the two subsequent years. 

22. It is stated in the same letter, that the Governor-General in Council did 
not discern much difference, in so far as regarded the prosperity of the coun¬ 
try, between a settlement for two, three, or five years; because towards the 
closft of the term, whatever it might be, agricultural improvement would be 
checked, either by the uncertainty of the proprietors retaining possession of 
their estates, or from the prospect of obtaining a lighter assessment, by allow- 
ingjthe lands to remain partially waste. 

23. Were we to acknowledge the full force of this objection to periodical 
settlements, still it would not follow, that we should abandon all future claim 
on the waste lands. Under the provisions of Regulations X of 1812 and 1 of 
1813, a perpetual settlement will be concluded, at the close of 1222, of all 
such estates as may be in a sufficiently improved state of cultivation to warrant 

4 K the 

* Commissioners’ report, dated 23d August 1813. 


Jlevenue Letter 
to llcngnl. 

1(> June 1815. 
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the measure, the right being still reserved to Government of assessing the 
waste lands in proportion as they arc bt ought into cultivation, and preparatory 
to their being gradually included in the perpetual settlement. We know not, 
indeed, how tins process can be gone through, without a survey of the land 
previous to the partial settlement in perpetuity, which will take place in 1282, 
and an accurate register of the lands which may be brought into* cultivation 
subsequently to the conclusion of that settlement. 


24. But we arc by no means disposed to admit the proposition, that periodical 
settlements arc necessarily fatal to improvement; and we are fortified in our 
opinion, not only by the testimony of a gentleman of great knowledge and ex¬ 
perience, who took an active part in the measures preparatory to the introduc¬ 
tion of the permanent settlement into Bengal, but by our recent experience of 
their effects in the Western Provinces. Mr. Shore observes, in his minute 
dated the 18th June 1789, “ Whether the proportion of jungle is more or less 
“ than a third of the Company’s territorial possessions in Hindostan, I know 
“ not; but with respect to the past, I am, from my own observation, as far as 
“ it has extended, authorized to affirm, that since the year 1770, cultivation 

has progressively increased, under all the disadvantages of variable assess- 
“ ments and personal charges: and, with respect to the future, 1 have no 
“ hesitation in declaring, that those Zemindars who, under confirmed engage- 
“ ments, would bring their waste lands into cultivation, will not be deterred 
“ by a ten years’ assessment from attempting it. If, at this moment, the Go- 
“ vernment chose to confer grants of waste land in talookdarry tenure, under 
“ conditions that no revenue should be paid fdr them during five years, and 
" that, at the end of ten, the assessment should be fixed according to the gene- 
“ ral rates of land in the districts where the tenures* are situated, they would 
“ find no difficulty in procuring persons to engage, even upon less favourable 
“ terms. If I mistake not, the grants in Ramgur were precisely upon these 
“ principles, which are conformable to the usage of the country.” 

25. In looking into the revenue accounts of the Ceded and Conquered Ter¬ 
ritories, which have been administered under short leases of three and four 
years, we find that, in the space of eight years, the land revenue has improved, 
to the amount of above fifty lacks of sicca rupees ;* from which we may infer, 
that cultivation has, in the same period, been proportionably extended. The 
average of the land revenue of the Ceded Provinces, in the four years begin¬ 
ning with 1805-6 and ending with 1808-9, was Sicca Rupees 1,45,76,881, and 
in the subsequent four years it was Sicca Rupees 1,65,70,272. The averages 
of the corresponding periods in the Conquered Provinces were Sicca Rupees 
87,83,786, and Sicca Rupees 1,17,51,390; shewing an increase, in the one 
case, of Sicca Rupees 19,93,391, and in the other, of Sicca Rupees 30,17,660. 
If the revenues of the year 1813-14 were included in the latter average, the 
improvement would appear much more considerable. 

26. We shall expect to be furnished with the result of Mr. Richardson’s re¬ 
searches in Cuttack, which will, we trust, serve to lay the foundation of a just 
and steady administration of the revenues of this province, and that his 
measures will be duly followed up by the Collector. 

*7- We shall be happy to receive, as you have given us reason to expect, a 
communication of the sentiments of the present Governor-General on the 
various questions connected with the realization of our land revenue, after he 
has had time to consider them with the deliberation due to a subject, in which, 
as you justly remark, are Involved the interests of the state and the welfare of 
the community. 1 

EXTRACT 

* Average of land revenue In the Ceded Districts in four yean, 1805-6 <•’ 

to 1808-9 . Sicca Rupees 1,45,76,881 * 

Ditto, in four years, 1809-10 to 1812-13. 1,65,70,272 


Increase.19,93,391 

Average of land revenue in the Conquered Provinces in four years, 

1805-6 to 1808-9 . 87,33,736 

Ditto, in four years, 1809-10 to 1812-13. 1,17,51,396 


30,17,660 


Increase . 

Total increase 


Sicca Rupees 50.11,05! 
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EXTRACT REVENUE LETTER from BENGAL, 
Dated 4 th July 1817 . 


Letter to, 16th June 1815. 

(Par. 6 to 26-) Observations on 
le revenue administration of Cut- 
ick. Approve of Mr. Richardson’s 
eputation; call for a report ot his 
roceedings. 


Par. 4. The communications in respect to the revenue 
affairs of Cuttack, which have been made to your Honour, 
able Court, since the dispatch to which these paragraphs 
refer, appear to us to render unnecessary any detailed dis¬ 
cussion in reply to the observations and orders contained 
in them. 


5. The result of Mr. Richardson’s researches has already been submitted to 
you, and the last dispatch from this department, under date the 1 st November 
last, will have put your Honourable Court fully in possession of the views 
entertained by this Government, in regard to the future management of the 
district in question. 

6 . Your Honourable Court will thence have learned the great anxiety with 
which we have directed our attention to the means by which (without having 
recourse to those minute measurements and scrutinies which have always 
proved so fertile of abuse) that information may be supplied, the want of 
which has hitherto impeded the settlement of that district on proper prin¬ 
ciples. 

7 . From the proceedings regarding Cuttack, to which your attention was 
drawn in that dispatch, as well as from the actual provisions of Regulation VI, 
1816 , your Honourable Court will have observed, that we have, in the strong¬ 
est manner, impressed pn the several Revenue officers our opinion that the 
settlement should be made, as far as practicable, with the actual proprietors; 
and in the event of the actual proprietors being unwilling to engage on such 
terms as are compatible with the just claims of Government, that a decided 
preference should be given to the system of taking engagements from the 
heads of villages, instead of having recourse to the ordinary farming system. 

8 . This course would appear to be strictly in conformity with tlic wishes of 
your Honourable Court. 

9 . The instructions which we have issued for the guidance of the officer in 
charge of the revenue administration of Cuttack, enforcing the necessity of 
marking, as clearly as possible, the limits of the several estates, and of dis¬ 
tinctly reserving the rignt of Government to draw additional revenue from the 
waste lands which may not be included within the engagements of the proprie¬ 
tors, will likewise, we trust, be found to accord with the views entertained by 
your Honourable Court, and will, we hope, entirely guard against the embar¬ 
rassment which has been experienced in Bengal and Behar, in reconciling the 
rights of Government to the revenue of lands brought into cultivation since 
the period of the permanent settlement, with the rights expressly or virtually 
guaranteed to individuals by that transaction. 

10. In explanation of the delay which your Honourable Court observe oc¬ 
curred in the formation of the settlement of Cuttack for the year 1220, we bog 
leave to remark, that the orders of your Honourable Court, disallowing the 
permanency of the settlement of the preceding year 1219, i^id not reach India 
until a considerable portion of that year had elapsed, and that, consequently, 
when Regulation X, 1812, which gave effect to your Honourable Court’s in¬ 
structions, was passed, little more than two months of the period of the exist¬ 
ing ^settlement remained. 

yi. It was consequently quite impracticable for Mr. Richardson to conclude 
a rfew settlement for the year 1220 , so as to obviate those inconveniences which 
hade been so strongly remarked upon by your Honourable Court. It is nof, 
of course, incumbent upon us to enter into any defence of the measures 
pursued by a former Government; but we have deemed the above explanation 
necessary, for the satisfaction of your Honourable Court. It will, we trust, be 
sufficient to satisfy you that the delay, which has so justly attracted your 
notice, was attributable to no remissness on the part of the local Government, 
and may serve also to account for their having deemed it necessary to explain its 
cause to your Honourable Court. 


Revenue Lelter 
from Bengal, 

4 July 1S17. 


12. Your 
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(27.) Expressing a wish to be fur- 12 * Your Honourable Court will have already received a 
nislieil with the sentiments of thu copy of a minute delivered in by the Governor-General, on 
present Governor-General on the his return from the Upper Provinces, containing a full com- 
rculization of land revenue. munication of his sentiments on the most important of the 

Revenue Letter questions connected with the administration of the land revenue of this 
from Bengal, 

4 July 1817. 

y 


questions 

country. 


EXTRACT REVENUE LETTER ./tan BENGAL, 
Dated the 7lh October , 1815. 


Letter to, dated 28th October 1814. Par. 24. Wk shall give every possible attention to the 
( I’ar. 7a to in) Notice Mr. observations contained in these paragraphs; and, in the 
Dowdeswell's minute, recommend- mcan time, the Board of Revenue have been furnished 

goe, and regret its suppression— ™Ui a copy of paragraphs 79 to 91, and directed to make 
Recommend also the placing of the the remarks and suggestions oi your Honourable Court 
office of l’utwarry on an efficient objects of their early and particular attention. It is our in- 


footing. 

Revenue- Letter 
from Bengal, 

7 October 181.5. 


’utwarry 

tention shortly to furnish the Board of Revenue with more 
explicit instructions regarding the revival of the office of Canongoc, and the re¬ 
form of the office of Putwarrv, in the districts subject to their superintendence, 
with a view to the more easy adjustment of disputed claims between landlord 
ami tenant, ami generally between all persons from the sudder Malguzar to 
the actual cultivator of the soil, and to the accomplishment of the other objects, 
for which those instructions were so eminently useful previously to the year 
1798. It appears to us to be an object of primary importance to take into con¬ 
sideration the means which should be employed, in conjunction with the 
agency of the offices of Canongoe and Putwarry, for the purpose of accurately 
ascertaining the extent and boundaries of estates. The determination of this 

2 uestion will materially facilitate the partition of estates among individuals, and 
jrovernment will thereby be enabled to derive a revenue from lands which, un¬ 
der the orders of your Honourable Court, are liable to a separate assessment. 


fi5. On the proceedings noted in the margin* is recorded our corres¬ 
pondence with the Board of Revenue, respecting certain lands in the district 
of Chittagong, recently brought into cultivation, and now proposed to be sub¬ 
jected to assessment. 

06. The proposed arrangement appearing to us to be consistent with the 
principles on which the permanent settlement was formed in that district, we 
approved of the measures proposed by the Board of Revenue to be adopted for 
measuring certain spots, with a view to the assessment of those lands which 
might appear to have been recently reduced to cultivation. 


67* Eor the progress of those measures we beg leave to refer your Honour¬ 
able Court to the letter of the Board of Revenue, recorded on the proceedings 
of the 4th October,t enclosing the reports of Mr. Hunter, who had been de¬ 
puted for the purpose of measuring and assessing the lands in question; and it 
will, no doubt, be satisfactory to your Honourable Court to observe, that an 
increase may be anticipated in the general assessment of the district under the 
arrangements above alluded to: nor is it too much to hope, that such resump¬ 
tions may be carried, in that district, to an extent which may prove of import¬ 
ance, even in the general scale, should it be found practicable to combine with 
the revival of the office of Pergunnah Canongoe and the reform of the office of 
Putwarry, an official establishment for making topographical surveys in a 
scientific and expeditious manner. Your Honourable Court has been already 
apprized that all these objects at present engage our particular attention. \ 

EXTRACT 


* Revenue Consultations, 9th November 1813, No. 12; 8th July 1814, No. 6; 13th August, 
No. 4; 25th November, No. 2; 4th October 1815, No. 63. 

f Revenue Consultations, 4th October 1815, No. 63. 
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EXTRACT REVENUE LETTER to BENGAL, 

Dated the Q[)lh October 1817. 

■terfrom, dated 7tli October 1815. Par. 21. We approve generally of the proceedings re- 
Par. 65 to 67.) Proceedings re- ferred to in these paragraphs. 

ng to tlie proposed assessment of ar . T „ ‘ , , . . XT , . _ _ , , 

tain lands in the district of Chit- In so far as respects the lands ill the Noabad Mehnl, 

iing, which have been recently there appears to have been a great want of attention in 
uj-ht into cultivation. some quarter, in not enforcing upon the landholders an 

earlier comfiliance with the terms of the settlement concluded in 1801. The 
conditions of that settlement are not distinctly staled in the correspondence 
now before us; but it appears that, in the above-mentioned mehal, 815 dhoons 
of land fit for cultivation, and supposed to be capable of being made to yield an 
annual rent of Rupees 18,397* ought to have been brought upon the jumma of 
Government in 1805, or at least that a proportionate assessment should have 
been made, at that period, upon such of the lands us were then brought into 
cultivation, and that the assessment of the remainder should have kept pace 
with the further progress of cultivation. In neither case, however, were the 
conditions of the settlement enforced ; 125 dhoons only having been brought 
nnder assessment in 1805, at a jumma of Rupees 1,9S1: nor was any scrutiny 
subsequently directed, until the close of 1818, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the extent of the cultivated lands, although doubts had been expressed by the 
Collector of the correctness of the measurement executed in 1805, and notwith¬ 
standing a proposition had been made by the Collector, in 1809, for a new 
measurement of the lands, on which proposition, however, we do not find that 
any orders were passed. •The Board of Revenue having stated, in their letter of 
the 26th November 1813, that there was reason to believe that the whole of the 
lauds had been brought into a productive state, a measurement of them was at 
length very properly directed by you to ascertain the fact. The result of the 
measurement of twenty-six villages exhibits an excess of 395 dhoons of maul or 
assessable lands, now yielding a rent of Rupees 0,320 per annum, and which, it 
is admitted, ought to have been assessed at that rate ever since 1805. In 
these villages alone, therefore, Government has been a loser, to the extent of 
from GO,000 to 79,000 Rupees, in consequence of a want of vigilance on the 
part of those whose duty it was to assert its just rights. Lands in other villages 
have also been assessed at Rupees 5,2S0 per annum ; and, in all probability, 
they ought to have been paying at this rate for several years, had the public in¬ 
terests been duly attended to. 

23. A number of other abuses, connected with the revenue administration 
of the district of Chittagong, were brought to the notice of your Government 
by the Collector, in the course of 1813: but we do not deem it necessary to 
advert to them in detail, as we observe that measures are at length in train, 
which we trust will lead to their correction. Were we of opinion that any of 
the arrangements which you had it in contemplation to adopt, with a view to 
the assessment of lands which have hitherto been exempt from paying revenue 
to Government, went to infringe upon the rights acquired by the Zemindars 
under the permanent settlement, or that they tended even, under any fair con¬ 
struction, to shake their confidence in the stability of that settlement, we should 
most assuredly discountenance them : But the decennial settlement in-Chittagong 
having, in almost all cases, been formed on specific quantities of 'land,* it follows 
that ail land, in such instances, not included in that settlement, is still liable lo 
assessment; and that the quantity of land which it is competent for Govern¬ 
ment to assess, may be ascertained by a comparison between the extent of land 
for which the decennial settlement was concluded, and the extent of land ac¬ 
tually in cultivation. On the former point, we conclude that information may 
be (jotained from the revenue records of the time when the decennial settle¬ 
ment was concluded ; but for a knowledge of the latter, we must wait the result 
of the measurement which you have ordered to be undertaken. 

24. It is satisfactory to us to remark, that the measurement is to be con¬ 
ducted under the personal superintendence of the Assistant Collector, as no 
dependence can safely be placed on measurements executed by Aumccns in the 
absence of such control. 

4 L 

* Letter of Buaid of Revenue, dated 6tlj May 1311. 


Revenue Letter 
to Bengal, 

21) October 1S17- 


25. The 
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Revenue Letter' 25. Thg numerous evasions of the just demands of Government, which ap- 

to iiengai, pear, from the papers now before us, to have been practised in the district of 
g!) October 1817. Chittagong, may, we think, be ascribed principally to two causes: first, to the 
native officers of government employed in the Judicial and Revenue depart¬ 
ments of the service having been permitted to possess themselves, by purchase 
or by fraudulent means, of considerable tracts of land, whereby their interests 
were placed at direct variance with their duties; and, secondly, to the total re¬ 
moval of all check upon the Zemindars, by the abolition of the office of Canon- 
goc, without the substitution of any office of a similar kind, or any provision 
having been made for securing the performance of the duties of that office, and 
to the state of inefficiency into which the office of Putwarry has fallen in the 
Bengal provinces. To the last-mentioned evil we have had frequent occasion to 
call your attention in our correspondence from this department; and wc are 
much pleased to find, from the latest advices which we have received from you, 
that directions have been issued to your two Revenue Boards, to consider and 
report upon the most proper means of restoring those offices to a state of effi¬ 
ciency. 

26. The practical effects of permitting the native officers of Government 
employed in the Judicial and Revenue lines of our service to become the pur¬ 
chasers of zemindarry estates, merit the most serious consideration; and we 
shall await with anxiety the receipt of the information which we have called for 
on this subject, in paragraphs J4> and 15 of our Revenue dispatch, dated the 
8th April 1817- 


EXTRACT REVENUE LETTER from BENGAL, 

Dated the 1th October 1815. 

Kr w niio Letter Par. 68. We have the honour to submit to the particular notice of your Ho- 
mmi Iiengai, nourable Court the able and comprehensive report of Mr. Richardson, on the 
‘ t l “ ,frr J ‘ conclusion of his mission to the province of Cuttack. That report is recorded 
on our proceedings of the annexed date ;* and although it may not appear to 
contain those minute details which form the true and proper basis of a settle¬ 
ment of the land revenue, we cannot doubt that it will appear to your Honour¬ 
able Court to afford a satisfactory proof of Mr. Richardson's zeal, talents, and 
spirit of research. Wc do not deem it necessary, in this place, to enter into 
any particular discussion of the various points noticed by Mr. Richardson, our 
general sentiments on which will be found in our reply to his letter, to which 
we beg leave to refer your Honourable Court for more particular information. 


EXTRACT REVENUE LETTER to BENGAL, 
Dated 2 9th October 1817- 


Hcvenne Letter 
ro ltengal. 

'J9 October 1B17. 


i . ttci from, dated 7tl»Octoberisis. Par. 27 . Mr. Richardson's report contains some inter- 
t Par. 68.) Referring to a stutis- esting and valuable information respecting the district of 
tu-ul report, by Mr. Richardson, on Cuttack ; hut it certainly does not, as you very justly ob- 
tbe District of Cuttack. ^ serve, contain those minute details which form the true and 

proper basis of a settlement of the land revenue. The facts we have noticed 
in our last letter from this department, as well as in former letters of no distant 
dates, fully convince us, that the interests of the Company are suffering from a 
want of that knowledge of the resources of the country, of the respective 
rights of Government aud of those who stand between them and the actual 
occupants of the soil, as w'dl as the rights which belong to this last-mentioned 
description of persons, without which wc continue to be persuaded that no reve¬ 
nue system in India can be established on a solid foundation, or be administered 
with permanent success. We shall not dwell upon this important consideration, 
inasmuch as your late dispatches from this department, on the administration of 
the unsettled countries, afibrd to our minds the gratifying assurance, that it is 
one to which the attention of your Government is now particularly directed. 


28. The tributary mehals in this district (being twenty-nine in number) 
appear to be distinguished from the mogulbundee by this circumstance,—that 

the 

* Revenue Consultations, 18 March 1815, No. 29. 
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the rents payable to Government are fixed in the former, whereas in the latter* Revenue Letter 
they are unfixed and variable. We further observe, that of these tributary me- QQ *° 
lials, thirteen are stated to be subject to our laws and Regulations, whilst sixteen ° cr 
are exempted from their operation. This being the case, we should have been 
glad to have been informed, not only of the grounds on which our laws and 
Regulations have been partially introduced, but of the effects of their intro¬ 
duction upon the tranquillity and general prosperity of those parts of the coun¬ 
try where they obtain, compared with the state of the districts which still con¬ 
tinue under a different system of judicature. Explanations are also desirable, 
of the grounds on which the Zemindars, in one portion of the province, have 
been subjected to a fixed, and in most instances apparently inconsiderable tri¬ 
bute, whilst the lands of the other portion remain subject to the ordinary 
rules of assessment. 

29. The propriety of designating these tributary Zemindars, who possess 
tracts of country extending, in some instances, from one hundred to one hun¬ 
dred and eighty miles, as proprietors, and of considering these large demesnes 
as landed estates, ought not surely to be admitted, without full investigation. 

An incautious admission of this sort might have the effect of compromising the 
rights of a numerous class of individuals, and occasion much future embarrass¬ 
ment, as we know it has in other provinces under your presidency. 

30. Mr. Richardson states, that there is reason to believe that these tributary 
chiefs are guilty of great excesses, where exempt from the influence of British 
laws; but he, at the same time, expresses an opinion, that the introduction of 
the Bengal code, and more especially of the police-laws, into the tributary me- 
hals of Cuttack, would *be very inexpedient, and productive not only of much 
expense, but of great evil, for many reasons. 

31. In this opinion we perfectly coincide. We conceive that nothing can 
be more unwise on general grounds, or would tend more effectually to defeat 
its own objects, than a hasty attempt to give an indiscriminate operation to laws, 
even supposing them to be thoroughly good in themselves and well adapted to 
other portions of our territory, without a deliberate consideration of their local 
fitness ; which cannot be safely decided upon, until we have attained a satisfac¬ 
tory knowledge of the situation and circumstances of the people for whom we 
are called upon to legislate. It will be the duty of the superintendent of the 
tributary mehals, in the first place, carefully to study the manners, the habits, 
feelings, and prejudices of the inhabitants of all classes; to establish a certain 
personal influence over them, by the temper, judgment, and humanity of his 
proceedings ; to familiarize them with the European character, by exhibiting to 
them its most estimable qualities; and to collect information respecting the ex¬ 
isting institutions of the country, the abuses that have crept into them, and 
theii capabilities of being reformed and rendered practically useful under pxo- 
per Regulations duly enforced. 

32. It appears, from the reports of the Judges of Circuit, that crimes of 
deep criminality are far less frequent in Cuttack than in many other districts, 
which have been for a much longer time subject to our authority. This circum¬ 
stance, of itself, would lead us to infer favourably respecting the native institu¬ 
tions of the country: and if these can be preserved and restored to a state of 
salutary efficiency, where they have degenerated or been perverted, we arc de¬ 
cidedly of opinion that a system of administration, founded on this basis, would 
prove far more acceptable, and more beneficial in practice, than one more per¬ 
fect in theory but less suited to the people who are to live under it. 

/33. We refer with particular interest, upon this occasion, to the luminous 
minute of the Governor-General, dated September 1815, upon the general 
stale of the Revenue administration, and also to his Lordship’s minute of the 
2d October, upon the operation of the present judicial system, particularly as 
it is connected with that of the revenue. 

34. You will have seen, from our instructions of the 9th November 1814, 
how anxiously our attention had been directed to the means of applying a re¬ 
medy, which might prove effectual, towards the removal of the evils which it 
was but too evident, from the records of your Government, did prevail, and 
which Lord Hastings has so forcibly described. 

3ji The 
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Revenue Letter ‘ 35 . Thq proceedings of the Commission which, under our orders of the 4th 

Wa r 1814 ' was formed at Madras, for the express purpose of endeavouring to 
j Cto er, . a ppjy ^| iat reme( jy t merit your particular attention ; and we desire, if the whole 
of the proceedings relative to that Commission should not have been sent to 
you, that you do call upon the Government of Madras for a complete copy of 
them, including the minutes that were recorded, and all the correspondence that 
took place with the Commissioners, with the court of Sudder Adawlut and the 
Board of Revenue, and between that Court and Board and the Judges and Col¬ 
lectors in the interior of the country. • 

36. We are the more desirous that you should take a particular review of 
those proceedings, .because they may assist you in prosecuting the revision of 
your own system of administration, revenue as well as judicial, and may either 
enable you to suggest further modifications to the Government of Madras, or to 
confirm them in their resolution to carry iuto full effect the measures that have 
been adopted upon the recommendation of the Commissioners. 

37 . Our hope that these measures will prove effectual is much strengthened, 
by the coincidence of our opinions, as expressed in the dispatches already re¬ 
ferred to with the sentiments of the Governor-General, in favour of the ancient 
institutions of the country. 

38. A recent communication from Bombay illustrates the advantage of re¬ 
verting, where circumstances enable us to do so, to ancient Hindoo systems of 
administration, and putting into full activity the village institutions. The let¬ 
ter of the 10 th June 1815, to which we allude, and our reply thereto, dated the 
9 th April 1817 , wiil be communicated to you by the Bombay Government. 


EXTRACT REVENUE LETTER to BENGAL, 

Dated 2d April, I 8 I 7 . 

(Department of Ceded and Conquered Provinces.) 

Letter from.dated 2 tiNovember 1814. Par. 10. The statements referred to in these paragraphs 

(Par. 22 and 23.) Statements of exhibit the following particulars of the sale of lands for 

land advertised and sold for the h- arrears of assessment in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, 
quidationot arrears due on account , n ~ * 

of the public assessment for 181 ]- the i fovincc of Benaies, in the two years, 1811-12 and 
J2 and 1812-13. 1812-13, respectively. 


Revenue Letter 
to llcngal. 
Ceded and Con¬ 
quered Provinces, 
2 April, 1317. 

'--■" 


I 

In 1811-12. Ceded Provinces . 

Conquered Provinces ... 
Benares. 

Total, Rupees 

Jumma of 
Lands ! 

actually sold. 

1 

1 

Sale Price. 

Number of years 
purchase, reck¬ 
oning the pro¬ 
prietor’s profit at 
10 per cent, on 
the Jumma. 

Rupees. j 
1,81,818 ! 
20,211 
81,149 

R upces. 
1,06,905 
10,002 ' 
1,33,774 

Years. M. D. 

5 10 17 

4 11 20 

15 11 71 

2,86,178 

! 3,40,681 

7 3 f l* 

In 1812-13. Ceded Provinces . 

Conquered Provinces ... 
Benares... 

Total, Rupees 

! 2,12,579 
1,54,163 
51,911 

1,26,555 

45,619 

1,05,345 

5 11 h 

2 11 

' 20 3 t5 

4,18,653 

2,77,519 : 6 7 17 


17* We entered fully into the subject of the sale of lands for arrears of 
assessment, and on other points collaterally connected with it, in paragraphs 
89 to 108 of our dispatch from this department dated Gth January 1815, and 
we embrace the present opportunity of calling your attention to the observa¬ 
tions and instructions therein contained. 


18 . Wilh 
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18. With reference to the remark in your letter now under reply, respecting 
the difference in the value of landed property in the permanently-settled pro¬ 
vinces and in those under temporary settlements, and in pursuance of the sug¬ 
gestion contained in paragraph 98 of* our general Revenue dispatch, dated Sdi 
April lSl’k we desire that you will furnish us with your own sentiments and 
the opinion of the Board of Commissioners, as to the practicability and ex¬ 
pediency of devising some means of realizing arrears of revenue in the 
territories subject to temporary settlements, without resorting to a sale of the 
defaulter’s lands. In considering this question, it will be useful to ascertain, 
whether the sales which now take place affect principally or exclusively lands, 
the revenue of which is under farm ; or whether, and in what relative propor¬ 
tions, they are enforced against the lands occupied by the village Zemindars 
paying their rent direct to Government. We are aware that the provisions in 
the Regulations apply indiscriminately to all lands from which arrears of the 
public demand arc due, by whatever tenure they are held : but it is of im¬ 
portance to ascertain, whether, in point of fact, decrees of sale are most fre¬ 
quently enforced against lands, the revenues of which are realized through the 
medium of fanners, or lands the revenues derived from which are paid directly 
to the officers of Government by the proprietors themselves. In the former 
case, the sale operates as the transfer of a contract, and not as a conveyance of 
the fee-simple of the right from one individual to another. The frequency of 
such transfers would constitute a strong objection to the revenue farming- 
system, particularly when coupled with its other disadvantages. In the latter 
case, we are inclined to think'that the extreme measure of resorting to a sale 
of defaulter’s lands may,, in many instances, be avoided, by activity and vi¬ 
gilance on the part of the’CoIlectors in realizing the demands of Government, 
as they become due, under the powers now vested in them by the regulations: 
but should those powers be deemed insufficient, it deserves consideration, 
whether it would not be more advisable to enlarge them, than to rest the se¬ 
curity of Government for the payment of its revenue upon the attachment and 
sale of estates, a species of security which involves great individual hardship, 
more especially in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, where, until within 
a very few years, the settlements were formed upon data the most vague and 
imperfect. In the Conquered Countries, the security to the public revenue 
afforded by sales has, indeed, not unfrequently proved greatly inadequate to the 
object for which it is intended to provide, the lands of whole villages having 
sold for a few rupees. 

from, dated3JstJanuary 1815. 55. The following are the terms on which a quinquennial 
8.) Settlement of Bareilly and settlement is stated to have been concluded of the districts of 
anpore for five years. Bareilly and Shajehanpore: 

Bareilly. Slmjchanporc. 

1220 .Rupees 20,71,879.Rupees 11,91,477 

1221 . 22,49,578. 12,41,402 

1222 . 23,42,570. 12,96,519 

1223 . 23,98,752. 13,17.044 

1224 . 24,42,622. 13,35,205 

50. The jumma of the last year of the settlement exhibits an increase of 
Rupees 0,12,482 upon the quartcnnial settlement, and of Rupees f 4 , 73 , 18 s 
upon the jumma of the two triennial settlements; and wc are happy to observe, 
that notwithstanding this large increase, you see no reason to entertain any ap¬ 
prehension respecting the stability of the present settlement. 

57 ! Considering the unsatisfactory state of the districts towards the close of 
the quartennial settlement, as described in the second paragraph of the report 
of tf-e Board of Commissioners, dated 20th September 1814, arising from a 
general combination among the Zemindars to diminish the cultivation of their 
estates and to throw up the management of them, with the view of compelling 
Government to form arrangements with them on reduced terms; the very heavy 
balance outstanding against the country, from the absconding of the Malguzars 
and desertion of the ryots; the gross abuses which are represented to have been 
committed by the Tehsildars, in conjunction with the principal officers of the 
Sudder Culcherry, and for which the collector ought to have been culled to 
account; and the total inexperience of Mr. Law, whom you had appointed to 
that office at a very critical period; wc very highly approve of the motives 

4 M which 


Revenue Letter 
to Bengal, 
Ceded and Con¬ 
quered 1’rovinces, 
U April, 1817. 
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Revenue Letter which induced Mr. Deane to propose to undertake the superintendence of the 
Ceded ^and 'eon- settlement in person, and which influenced the Board of Commissioners, on 
quered Provinces, their own responsibility, to accede to that proposition, and at the same time to 
i April, 1817. depute Mr. Christian and Mr. Calvert, two of their own officers, to assist in 
this important arrangement, the execution of which reflects great credit qo all 
the parties (including Mr. Chamberlain) immediately concerned in it. V 

58. The state of Bareilly, towards the conclusion of the quartennial settle¬ 
ment, furnishes by no means a solitary instance of disorder and confusion at 
the approaching termination of temporary settlements. Circumstances, very 
similar in their nature, were brought to your notice by Mr. Richardson, as 
having taken place at the conclusion of the last settlement in Cuttack; and for 
the purpose of preventing their recurrence, he recommended a re-settlement 
of that district, two years at least before the expiration of the present one. 
We apprise you, in paragraph 87 of our general letter from this department, 
dated 8th April 1817, of our entire concurrence in that suggestion, which we 
think equally applicable to the temporary settlements in the Upper Provinces, 
and on which we accordingly direct you to act in the future administration of 
these provinces. 

59. We have, in a preceding paragraph of this dispatch, as well as on 
former occasions, expressed our disapprobation of the practice of farming the 
revenues of large tracts of country in our more recently acquired territories, 
to adventurers or strangers having no interest in the soil and no common feeling 
with its inhabitants. The general objections to which the farming system is 
certainly liable are not so applicable to those instances, which appear to be nu¬ 
merous, in Bareilly and Shajehanpore, wherein a settlement has been concluded 
with the village Mokuddums in the absence of proprietors, or on their refusal 
1o enter into engagements for their estates on reasonable terms. The Board of 
Commissioners remark, in the thirty-ninth paragraph of their report, that “ the 
“ interest of the Mokuddums in the welfare of the estate is scarcely less than 
“ that of the proprietor himselfand in the fifty-ninth paragraph they re¬ 
commend to your confirmation the engagements which had been entered into 
for part of the Pergunnah of Ojaon with the Mokuddums, as being “ mo3t 
“ advantageous to Government in point of security as well as amount of re- 
“ venue, and as being most beneficial to the Pergunnah at large, and to the 
“ interests of the agricultural populationand, in the tenth paragraph of 
the Board’s report they suggest, “ that it may be expedient, at a future settle- 
“ ment, to recognize a proprietary right in all the Mokuddums who may have 
“ been in possession during the whole period since the cession, until a better 
“ right can be established against them by a judicial decision.” Our opinion 
decidedly is, that a proprietary right should be no further acknowledged in the 
Mokuddums, than as concern the lands to which they have a possessory claim, 
and that the same right should, on the same principle, be admitted in the case 
of the other occupant cultivators. 

60. We regret that the Board of Commissioners should have recommended 
a measure, so objectionable in principle, as that of farming the pergunnah of 
Khyragurh to Captain Hearsey j and we fully approve of your orders of the 
12th February 1814, directing the provisional engagement which they had 
formed with him to be cancelled. 

61. We have perused, with particular interest, that part of the Board’s 
report (paragraphs 145 to 147) in which they alluded to an important docu¬ 
ment, by which they had been guided in the settlement of individual estates, 
and in admitting or excluding parties claiming a right of property. 

62. This document, which is denominated the Duhsemee Ketauh , is stated to 
have been compiled in the year 1802, under the instructions of Mr. ]Qeane, 
then Collector of Bareilly, and to have been kept as a record of general refe¬ 
rence on all points connected with the property, possession, or revenue of the 
lands of the district. “ With a view of meeting the changes of property 
“ attendant on two revolutions, the usurpation of the Rohilla Patans and -the 
“ conquest by the Nawaub Vizier, two columns of this register exhibit, under 
“ the description of Malik Kudeem and Malik Hal, the ancient proprietor 
“ known to the Canongoe records and the more recent occupant. Where no 

“ claimant 
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“ claimant to the title of the former had been hitherto forthcoming, or where Itevenue Letter 
“ the latter could shew a preferable title, either by prescriptive possession or n , Bcn f** 
by documents conferring a right of property, the latter has been invariably q Jer 7 d Proving 
recognized; but in a large majority of cases, the title of the former is not 2 April 1817. 

*Jkdisputed, and in many cases is unequivocally admitted, although no ropre- v —— ■ v —— ' 
■entative of him is yet forthcoming. With the assistance of this record, few 
cases of doubt or difficulty can have occurred; but in some instances, where 
“ the claim of admission has rested on transfers from the recorded Maliks, the 
“ property is disputed, on the production by the contesting parties of bills of 
“ sale from different venders or of double transfers from the same vender, and 
“ on such occasions the parties have been left to adjust their disputes by 
“ regular suit in the adawlut, if a reference to the duhsemee ketaub did not 
“ furnish sufficient grounds for the selection of either claimant to the exclusion 
“ of the other.” 


63. A record, answering the above description, must doubtless have been 
found of great value in the adjustment of claims to private property in 
zillah Bareilly; and we are desirous of receiving information, whether corres¬ 
ponding documents have been compiled in the other districts. If this has not 
been done, it is matter of regret that the laudable example of Mr. Deane was 
not followed by the other revenue functionaries, on our first acquisition of the 
Ceded and Conquered Provinces; and it may be advisable that an attempt 
should be made, even yet, to repair the original omission. 

64», We thoroughly approve of your having limited the settlement of the 
whole of the districts of Bareilly and Shajehanpore to a period of five years. 

(15 and 16.) Appointment of a 67 . We put you fully in possession of our sentiments 
ioiicre° r l ° tl,e B ° ani ° f Con,n “ 8 ' as to the utility and expediency of revenue surveys, when 

properly conducted, in our general Revenue dispatch of 
1st February 1811,* and in our dispatch from this department dated 6th Ja¬ 
nuary 1815. f You were also apprized, in our dispatch of the last-mentioned 
date, that these sentiments had not been altered by the representations of a 
contrary tendency contained in your Revenue letter of 14th December 181 l,t 
and 19th June 1813.§ 

68. In the proceedings referred to in the paragraphs of your letter now 
under reply, we find an opinion recorded by the junior Commissioner, Mr. 
Deane, that “ without surveys and measurements of the whole lands of every 
“ village, similar to those which have been executed in all the provinces sub* 
“ ject to the presidency of Fort St. George, under ryotwar tenure, every 
“ settlement of the land revenue in permanency must be obscure and unsatis- 
“ factory.” This opinion of Mr. Deane has been adopted by the Board of 
Commissioners, who in their letter of 9th September 1814, pronounce ** the 
“ utility of minute pergunnah surveys to every branch of the service to be 
“ self-evident:” and we have the satisfaction of observing, that you hold it 
to be “ impossible to doubt, that as long as the system of temporary settlements 
“ shall exist, substantial benefit may be derived from such surveys, both in 
“ the Revenue department and in other branches of the public service.” 

69 . We cannot but regard this concurrence of sentiment as a fortunate and 
auspicious circumstance: and we shall pay due attentiorf to that fuller com¬ 
munication, which you have led us to expect, of the measures which you may 
have adopted in futherance of the plan. In the meantime, we sanction your 
appointment of Ensign A. Gerard, of the 1st battalion 13th regiment of Native 
Infantry, to be Surveyor to the Board of Commissioners, in consideration of 
the testimony borne by them to Mr. Gerard's peculiar qualifications for the 
Office, as evinced in the survey stated to have been executed by him of the 
tfact of country included in the mokurreree of the late Rajah Ramdial Sing; 
and we confirm the allowance which you have granted to him, of Rupees 350 
per mensem, including his establishment. 

70 . We take this opportunity, however, of observing, that the officers of our 
Engineer corps may be supposed, from their education and professional habits 


* Paragraphs 20 to 22. 
f Paragraphs 22 to 32. 


J Paragraphs 10 to 12. 

$ Paragraphs 10 and 11. 
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Revenue Letter to generally better qualified for the performance of duties of this description 
Ceded and Con- ^ ian an y other class of military officers. 

q i ^ r A d 7 ? CS * 7 1 * We direct that a specimen of Mr. Gerard's survey be transmitted for 

v pn ^ ‘ our inspection, that we may have an opportunity of comparing it with a spe-, 
cimen of a revenue survey of the pergunnah of Broach, which has been la|4fe 
submitted to us by the Government at Bombay, and which appears to 
been executed with great neatness and distinctness by some military officers 
on their establishment. 

« 

72. The utility of measures of this sort will, of course, depend altogether 
upon their being skilfully conducted ; and we entirely agree with you, that 
with a view to the execution of the survey on an extended scale, it is desirable 
that persons should be found, possessing a knowledge of the general principles 
of geometry and mensuration, to act under the guidance and instructions of 
the principal surveyor. We would also suggest to you the expediency of your 
applying to the Governments of Fort St. George and Bombay for specimens of 
the revenue surveys which have been executed under those presidencies. 

73. The survey of Broach, which distinguishes not only the limits of every 
village but the boundary and extent of each field, whether cultivated or not, 
together with the name of the possessor and the amount of revenue payable 
therefrom to Government, was connected with an investigation of the rent- 
free lands, and a consequent resumption of such as had been improperly 
alienated from the state. The revenue recovered by this process, in one small 
district only, has amounted to an annual income, considerably exceeding the 
estimated charge for surveying the whole district. It is obvious, that a survey 
conducted in this way tends to prevent a great deal of unnecessary litigation, 
and may be of material use in guiding the courts to just decisions in revenue 
suits and claims to disputed property. 


EXTRACT REVENUE LETTER from BENGAL, 
Dated the %Qth October 1817* 

(Department of Ceded and Conquered Provinces.) 


Letter to, 2d April 1817. Par. 9. We have sent a copy of these paragraphs to the 

{Par. 16 to is.) Requiring the Board of Commissioners, with instructions to report their 

sentiments of Government and of sen timents on the points noticed by your Honourable 
the Hoard of Commissioners at to p r J J 

the expediency of realizing balances L-Olirt. 

without proceeding to sale. 10. Your Honourable Court are, of course, aware that 


Revenue Letter 
from Bengal, 
Ceded and Con¬ 
quered Provinces, 
2<> Oct. 1817. 


the rules for selling land on account of arrears do not apply to estates which 
can strictly be said to be let in farm. The lands to which you refer, under 
that denomination, are doubtless those in which, though held in joint tenancy 
by many proprietors, a single person comes forward as the party engaging with 
Government. 


(55 to 57.) Notice the settlement 28. Your Honourable Court have already been informed 
Sh “j ch anp° r 5:> fro “ of the circumstances which induced Government to relin- 
superintendence. quish the increased demand in the districts in question, 

for the years 1223 and 1224 ; and the general result of 
the collections, in the four first years of the settlement in question, has like¬ 
wise been brought to your notice. 


29. On the proceedings of the annexed date,* your Honourable Court will 
find recorded a letter from the Board of Commissioners, transmitting to us A 
minute recorded by the Acting Junior Member (Mr. Trant), on the result pf 
bis observations on the revenue affairs of the districts of liohilcund, which had 
recently been placed under his separate charge, together with the instructions 
which iiad been issued by the Board, collectively, to the Collectors of that pro¬ 
vince, relative to the estates, the management of which had been relinquished 
by the proprietors, under the provisions of Regulation XVI, 1816. 


* Revenue Consultations, 22d August 1813, No 32 to 35. 


30. The 
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30. The first of those documents is in a peculiar manner deserving of the .Revenue Letter 
attention of your Honourable Court, and will doubtless be perused by you with ,, <r , ou ? 

the interest which this subject is calculated to excite. ' quert?Provinces, 

31. The general tenour of Mr. Trant’s observations is calculated to evince, J^ ct ‘ 18 ^ 7 ’ 
that much of the irregularity in the perception, during the past year, of the 

revenue of ’the province of Itohilcund, is ascribablc to temporary causes, and 
that it docs not arise from any want of permanent stability in the public 
resources. 


32. We sec, indeed, in the information afforded by Mr. Trant, and the re¬ 
marks by which it is accompanied, ground to admit the accuracy of the opinion 
entertained by him, tliaj notwithstanding the considerable increase which has 
been effected in the jumnia, the district of Moradabad is not, generally speak¬ 
ing, over-assessed. 

33. When, however, the numerous resignations which have occurred, under 
the option given to the landholders by the provisions of Regulation XVI, lSl(i, 
are considered, there appears strong reason to apprehend that, in many indi¬ 
vidual cases, the jumma lias been too rapidly enhanced. On the other hand, 
in many instances these resignations may, as conjectured by Mr. Trant, have 
originated in the design of withholding the just dues of Government. This 
surmise is, indeed, strongly confirmed, in regard to the district of Bareilly, by 
the considerable proportion of Zemindars who have actually resumed their 
estates. 

31. Still, however, it can hardly be doubted, that a considerable proportion 
of those estates, the management of which has been relinquished, lias actually 
been loaded with too heavy an assessment. 'This circumstance, connected 
with the apparent inadequacy of the districts, generally speaking, to bear the 
jumma with which they are assessed, pointedly indicates the insufficiency of 
the means enjoyed by the Revenue authorities, for securing the important ob¬ 
ject of equalizing the assessment. 

35. To remedy this defect is, your Honourable Court is doubtless aware, an 
object of our most anxious attention. 

3(5. Independently of the important information contained in Mr. Trant’s 
minute on the points above-mentioned, that paper is further deserving of 
vour particular attention, with reference to the measure suggested by him of 
establishing some distiuct rules for the allowance of malikana to recusing 
Zeminuars. 


37. Before passing any final orders upon this subject, we have deemed it 
right to obtain a communication of the collective opinion of the Board, and 
have instructed that authority to submit a draft of the rules which it might ap¬ 
pear to them expedient to pass for the above purpose. 


38. Not having yet received Any reply to the above reference, we do not 
deem it necessary to trouble your Honourable Court, on the present occasion, 
with any detailed remarks on the subject. The instructions issued by us to 
the Board on the occasion, will sufficiently indicate the general tendency of 
our sentiments on the subject. 


39* The same consideration induces us to refrain from any lengthened dis¬ 
cussion in regard to another most important subject, which is alluded to by 
Mr. Tnjnt. We mean, the dissatisfaction which lias been created among the 
Zemindars, by the non-confirmation oi‘ the permanent settlement. We shall 
content ourselves, therefore, with thus generally pointing it out to the notice 
of your Honourable Court; and shall, of course, hereafter communicate to you 
the*more precise and detailed information which we have directed the Board 
to furnish. 


40. The instructions issued by the Board, for the guidance of the several 
Collectors in carrying into died the necessary arrangements consequent on 
the operation of Regulation XVI, 181(>, appeared to ns to be well calculated 
to afford a just relief to the Zemindars, in cases of over-assessment, and at the 
same time to guard against any undue reduction of the public revenue. 

4N 


41. Ill 
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(.7-s.) Remarks on the disorder 
and confusion which prevail on the 
termination of temporary settle¬ 
ments, and refer to Mr. Richard* 
son’s suggestion. 


Revenue Better 
from Bengal, 
Ceded and Con¬ 
quered Provinces, 
2!> October J SI7. 

V-. . -> 


41. In the twenty-fourth paragraph of the Resolution 
recently passed in regard to the revenue affairs of Cuttack, 
to which we have drawn the attention of your Uonmuable 
('i.urt, in the eleventh to the twenty-third paragraphs of 
our separate dispatch of this day’s date, we had occasion 
to record our sentiments on the question which forms the subject of this para¬ 
graph. The following were the terms of that resolution. 

“ The pioposal made bv Mr. Trower, in his letter of the 17 th March last, to 
“ commence without delay the adjustment of the jiiinma to he assessed at the 
“ ensuing settlement, so that the assessment of each pergimnah might be sepa- 
“ ratolv concluded and reported on, appears certainly calculated to collect the 
“ inequalities of the present assessment, and although*, perhaps, open to some 
“ objections, it undoubtedly merits consideration.” 


“ Adverting, indeed, to the embarrassment which is ordinarily experienced 
“ from the simultaneous expiration of the leases of all the estates in the dis¬ 
trict, and the consequent difficulty of foi ming the settlement of eaeli with 
“ sufficient care and deliberation, it will des rve console, .ilion, win dier the 
“ benefits attending tin* nmise of proceedings hitherto followed of li' t g one 
“general period for the settlement of the eiitiic district, may be couutcr- 
“ balanced by the advantages which would result from a'simu distil -t. pe- 
“ riods <if the different portions of the district, so that the mimoer of pmgun- 
“ nulls to he settled in any one year might not exceed what the revenue officers 
“ could easily superintend. 


“ At all events, it is, of course, desirable that the Collector should imin- 
“ icrruplcdly prosecute those inquiries, which are ihdispensably necessary to 
“ enable him duly to apportion the public jumnia.” 


42. The suggestion is, as remarked by your Honourable Court, equally ap¬ 
plicable to the temporary settlements in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, 
and we have accordingly transmitted a copy of this paragraph, together with 
copies of the paragraphs of the Resolutions above quoted, to the Board of 
Commissioners, with instructions to furnish a report of their sentiments on the 
subject. 


(59.) Remarks on farming large 43. We have transmitted a copy of this paragraph to 
tracts ^.ol land to adventurers of- y, e ]j oart ( 0 f Commissioners for their information, and for 

any observations or suggestions which it may appear to 
them necessary or useful to offer on the above subject. 


fctrangi 


(Par. 60.) 


44. Requires no reply. 


(in to «3.) Remarks on the 4.5. We have sent copies of these paragraphs to the 
usefulness ot the documents pre- ]j oar j 0 f Commissioners, with directions to form a report 

pared under Mr. Donnes orders at . .. k 

Bart illy, deuoniinatcd Dusunnec on “ 1 C subject of them. 

Ketaul'. ^ 4 . 7 . We have sent copies of these paragraphs to tho 

poiutmeni of Surveyors to'the Board Board of Commissioners for their information, and in order 

that they may instruct Lieutenant Gerard to furnish a spe¬ 
cimen of his survey, for transmission to your Honourable 
Court. 


of Commissioners. 


48. Your Honourable Court have been already informed of the circum¬ 
stances which precluded the completion of the projected sun >y by that officer, 
in the mode followed in respect to the village of Poothkhas ; and the accom¬ 
plishment of such an undertaking, if ever accomplish^ must obviously be 
postponed, until the maturity of the enlarged establishment which we contem¬ 
plate. In the mean time, as we conceived it would be satisfactory to your 
Honourable Court to receive a copy of the topographical survey of the above- 
named village, we have issued directions to the Board of Commissioners to in¬ 
struct Lieutenant Gerard in forwarding the specimen above required, to trans¬ 
mit at the same time a copy of that document. 

(72 and 73.) Remaps on t!m 49 . Wc shall solicit from the Government of Fort St. 

Bombay 0 * Pergunn,dl Broac, ‘ at George and Bombay specimens of the revenue surveys 

which have been executed under those presidencies res¬ 
pectively. 


50. Wc 
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50. We beg leave to observe that, as already intimated, without a surveyiflg 
establishment on a very extensive scale, it wotdd be found impracticable to 
execute surveys exhibiting the minute details noticed by your Honourable 
Court throughout the Ceded and Conquered Provinces; and the employment 
of British officers on such a duty would obviously involve an inordinate ex¬ 
pence. . We still, however, hope that pergunnah surveys, of a more compre¬ 
hensive nature, may be obtained at a moderate charge; and though not exhi¬ 
biting the details of each village, in the manner described to have been fol¬ 
lowed in Broach, they will yet afford essential assistance to the Revenue 
officers. * 


Revenue Lrttci 
Irani Ilonpal, 
tYilod and Con 
qm-ivtl 1'rovjnce 
• 2 () i >ct. 1817. 


EXTRACT REVENUE LETTER to BENGAL, 

Dated the 8th April 1817. 

Par. 7L The practice among the native officers of courts, of purchasing es- Itevonue Letter 
tales sold at public auction by the Government, is unquestionably liable to the 10 
strongest objections ; and we sec but too much reason to apprehend, from the v 8 A{in l 181 
information afforded by the records of your Government within a few years " 
past, that it is not less systematically pursued in other parts of the territories 
subject to your immediate authority, and that it is not improbable that those 
officers may, in the course of lime engross the zemin dairy property within their 
respective zillahs. Nothing is more to be deprecated than this increasing prac¬ 
tice among that description of persons. We have referred to the two-fold ob¬ 
jection urged by Mr. Trower against it, and it is certainly of great force, both 
as it affects the interests of the owners of the estates sold and the interests of 
the Government. But it is open, aud in our minds most particularly open, to 
a still more serious objection, as it concerns the under-farmers in zemindarries, 
and that large class of persons who constitute the cultivators of the soil. The 
officers of the courts of justice, according to the situations they hold and the 
duties they have to dischaige, from the Pundit, Molavie, and Sheristadar, 
down to a very inferior class in the gradation of functionaries, must, in a 
greater or less degree, have it in their power to thwart and pervert the pur¬ 
poses of justice, even under the most watchful inspection of their conduct on 
the part of the judge, whenever a private motive might furnish the induce¬ 
ment ; nor can we imagine any circumstances in which they would be more 
likely to act such a part, than in regard to suits instituted in the Adawlutby 
under-farmers, and particularly by Ryots, against the officers themselves, as 
Zemindars, or against those to whom they have entrusted the management of 
their zemindarries. We need not expatiate on the consequences of those 
officers becoming regular dealers in land, and where the extent to which they 
may be engaged in such a traffic may excite within their own fraternity a com¬ 
mon feeling, in regard to the issue of causes instituted against Zemindars, in 
which any of their own body may have a personal interest. 

75. These considerations we deem of high importance, as we are satisfied 
you will yourselves consider them. It is not our intention, at this time, to do 
more than to desire that you will take measures, by circular instructions to 
the Judges and Collectors, for ascertaining, as far as may be practicable, the 
extent to which the native officers and servants of the coii'ts of judicature may 
have become purchasers of zemindarry property, as well as the native officers 
on the Revenue establishments, with such further information connected with 
this subject, as the Judges and Collectors may be able to afford ; and that you 
will furnish us with the result of your own reflections thereon, aided by the 
sentiments of the Sudder Adawlut, and the Board of Revenue and Board of 
Commissioners. 

78 . We cannot dismiss this branch of the subject without adverting to the 
abUses which are represented to have prevailed in Ktliah Rhoordah.* It is 
stated that the Rajah does not live upon his estate, hut has fixed his residence 
at Poree, on account of the advant • --es he enjoys as superinteudant of the tem¬ 
ple of Juggernauth; that his r.o had been farmed for ten years to two ad¬ 
venturers, possessed of ncithu property nor rank, but of desperate fortunes and 
* devoid 


* Mr. Ricburdaon's Letter, dated 3d January 1814. 
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Revenue Letter devoid of respectability ; that one of the police Darogahs had been guilty ofthe 
raost cr ‘ m ‘ n ^ excesses; that the Tehsildars, by oppressing the Suberarkars, 
^« Apri 1 7. ^ com pelletl them, in their turn, to oppress the Ryots and cultivators, and that a 
v great portion ofthe last-mentioned class-had, in consequence, deserted the dis¬ 

trict ; that the exactions and excesses had been carried to an extent nearly 
amounting to one-fourth of the jumma, and that the Government rents had been 
realized, in the one year, by largely anticipating those of the next. It further 
appears, that the Rajah refused to take the management of his estate, except at 
a jumma of .‘30,000 rupees, about a fourth of its value. Upon which the Com¬ 
missioner jusily observed, that “ the fact of his being surrounded with depen- 
“ dents who would consume the revenue of his esta.c, was hardly a sufficient 
“ reason for Government to forego so large a revenue, although it might be a 
“ sufficient cause for tin* Rajah to decline entering into reasonable terms for 
“ his estate, if lie felt himself s» weak and imbecile u man as not to have 
" vigour enough to extricate himself from so disgraceful a predicament.” The 
Collector and the Commissioner were in favour of farming out the revenues for 
a long term of vears, l»v which they expected an increase of revenue, and that 
the country would be thereby improved ; but contemplating the probability that 
this measure would not meet with the sanction of Government, and as an 
alternative proposition, it was recommended by the Commissioner that an 
attempt should be made to induce the Rajah to accept, for himself and heirs, 
forever, of a yearly pension of Rupees 30,000 (Rupees 6,000 more than he 
had ever received as tnalikaua), which lie considered to be particularly desira¬ 
ble, with reference to the power it wonUl afford .the Government of forming 
arrangements for the happiness and comfort of its subjects. He further pro¬ 
posed, in that event, that the estate should be divided into ten portions, or as 
many talookas as local circumstances might render expedient, and that ihey 
should be put up to sale; that a competition of purchasers would be lu.'id 
among the inhabitants of Calcutta, and that the estate w. .. e probably yield 
not less than two lacks and a half of Rupees, at a jumma of Rupees 94,000 
per annum. 

79. Mr. Richardson, at the same time, adverted to the statement of the Col¬ 
lector, for the accuracy of which lie himself vouches, that “ the Ilajah was 
“ comfortably settled at Juggernauth, where lie enjoyed great advantages 
“ from the presents he received from pilgrims resorting thereto, the whole of 
“ whic h he would lose were he to remove to Khoordah; and that he did not 
“ believe that, under any circumstances, the Rajah would be induced to quit 
“ Poorce.”* 

80. With respect to this latter suggestion, wc acknowledge the difficulty ap¬ 
prehended by you from the little prospect of inducing the Rajah to relinquish 
his right to the estate, without the exercise of an influence which it would not 
he consistent with the justice of the Government to employ. And if an ob¬ 
stacle of this nature had not existed, and the arrangement in question had 
been effected with the Rajah, we should still have felt strong objections to 
parcelling out the country, in the manner described, into zemindarry estates, 
to be created and to be sold on speculation to the inhabitants of Calcutta, con¬ 
sidering it, as we do, to be a point of wholesome and just policy, that wherever 
large tracts of land % as in the present instance, hail been held in zemindarry or 
jaghiredarry tenure, and are brought under the immediate management of Go¬ 
vernment (and we extend the application of the principle to any portion of 
land thus circumstanced, even to a single village or a part of one), the settle¬ 
ments be formed, as far as may be practicable, with the Ryots, who have the 
possessory interest in the lands, by which wc mean those Ryots who either cul¬ 
tivate the soil on their own account, or who may have a right in lands which 
they permit others to cultivate; and that, even where it may be necessary that 
such engagements should, in the first instance, be made with the body of the 
Ryots jointly, there shall be no stipulation for the permanency of that engage¬ 
ment, such as would preclude the commutation of it for separate engagements 
with individual Ryots, when circumstances may appear to the Government to 
render such a change desirable. 

95. We 


* Mr. Secretary Dowdeswcli'a letter, dated 5th February I SI 4. 
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cttcr from^ dated 29th Nor. 1814. 95, \y e observe, from the letter of the Board of Reve* 

(35 to 37.) Statement of lands nue* here referred to, that lands were advertised for sale 

2*iTS &S£ t *»£"""* f—» assessment, bearing a jumma, 
>18 ami 1219fusily, and in Cuttack ,n 01 ..Rupees 1, iyjf 9 4rO 9 505 9 

1221 umlee. in 1219 . 23*38,612; 

that the jumma of the lands actually sold 

in 1218 was .Rupees 30,931, 

in 1219.90,898, 

and that fye price of the lands actually sold in the latter year amounted to Rupees 
4,08,395, the purchase-money, as you state, bearing a proportion of about four 
and a half to the jumma. But the remark of the Revenue Board is equally true, 
that the estates sold on an average “ at the rate of nearly forty-five years pur- 
“ chase of the malikanah; and assuming, according to former computations, 
" that purchasers expect an income or interest of ten per cent, on their princi¬ 
pal, this average would appear to indicate that the medium of the net income 
of proprietors is in the proportion of forty-five to one hundred of the sudder- 
jumma.” 


Revenue Letter 
to Bengal, 

8 April 1817. 


96. In the thirty-sixth paragraph of our dispatch from this department, dated 
the lGth June 1815, we desired an explanation of the great disproportion be¬ 
tween the lands advertised for sale and those actually sold; an explanation 
which is no less called for by the statement above given, than by that to which 
you drew our attention in your letter of the 19th June 1813. The other ob¬ 
servations which we then made upon the statement referred to in your letter 
of the last-mentioned date, are more or less applicable to that now before us. 

97- The lands disposed of in Cuttack for the recovery of arrears of revenue, 
due on account of 1221 umlee, bore a jumma of Rupees 8,007, and the sale 
price amounted to Rupees 13,870. 

98. It could never, of course, be expected, that land sold in a district like 
Cuttack, under a biennial settlement, and with the prospect of an enhanced 
jumma at the expiration of that settlement, would find purchasers at the same, 
or nearly the same rate with land already greatly improved, and on which the 
demands of Government are fixed to perpetuity. Could any effectual means, 
indeed, be devised for realizing the demands of Government in the districts 
under temporary settlements, without proceeding to a sale of the estates of de¬ 
faulters, we should consider it as a most material improvement in our system of 
revenue economy; for it cannot be concealed, that the sale is frequently at¬ 
tended with much hardship, if not injustice, to individuals. 


EXTRACT REVENUE LETTER from BENGAL, 

Dated the 29 th October I8I7. 

(Territorial Department.} 

Letter to, 8th April 1817. Par. 11. Your Honourable Court will have been in- Revenue Letter 
ir .27 to 89.) Notice defects and formed, from the judicial department, of those unhappy lr °® B 1 B, » 
i in the revenue administration events by which the district of Cuttack has recently been J Octobtr l8i7, 

disturbed. 

12. You will likewise have been informed of the appointment of a special 
commission, for ascertaining the general state of that district, and particularly 
for Inquiring into the causes of the dissatisfaction which is staled to be there 
prevalent, and for considering the means by which tranquillity may be restored, 
at>d the permanent prosperity of the province best promoted. 

13. Among the causes of dissatisfaction, various points connected with this 
department were enumerated. The operation of the salt monopoly, the admi¬ 
nistration of the revenue system in its various branches, and the state of the 
currency, were all indicated as affording cause of complaint. 

14. The stated complaints are, as might be expected, in many cases un¬ 
reasonable : but wc see abundant ground for the belief, that the operation of 

4 O the 

* Dated 13 September 1814. 
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Revenue Letter the system pursued in the management of the territorial concerns of the district 
29^0ctober& 17 * n c l uestlon > * s * n several respects defective. At all events, it has appeared to 

c ° “_us to be our duty to enter into a very full examination of the subject, and to 

v ^ frame our instructions to the Commissioners, so that their inquiries may em- 

■ brace every point of the internal administration of the province which can bear 
upon the question. 

15. We are, of course, prepared to rescind or modify such parts of the 
existing law applicable to Cuttack, as it may, on deliberate consideration, ap¬ 
pear inexpedient to maintain. But whatever sentiments we may’at present 
entertain on the subject, it would obviously be misplaced to introduce any 
extensive change in.the existing system, until we shall have before us the result 
of the labours of the Commission, since their inquiries will, it may be hoped, 
for the most part supply that information regarding the district, the want of 
which we have seen so much reason to regret, and which is so necessary to 
enable us to judge of the course which should be hereafter pursued. 

10. In the present immature state of the discussion, we do not deem it ne¬ 
cessary to trouble your Honourable Court with any detailed explanation of our 
opinions, or to enter upon a detailed reply to the observations of your Honour¬ 
able Court. We the more readily refrain from doing so, because in the Reso¬ 
lutions recorded on the proceedings referred to,* your Honourable Court will 
find a full exposition of the sentiments we entertain. 

(9ij to 98.) Notice disproportion 2 7* We have transmitted copies of these paragraphs to 
between the lands advertised and the Board of Revenue, Board of Commissioners, and Corn- 
actual ly sold. missioner in Behar and Benares,* for information, and in 

order that, in forwarding the annual statement of lands sold, they may 
uniformly notice, in a general manner, the causes of the disproportion between 
the lands advertised for sale and those actually sold. 


EXTRACT REVENUE LETTER from BENGAL, 

Dated the 1st November 1816. 

Revenue Letter Par. j. j N the dispatches addressed to your Honourable Court from the 
i°Nov Tin;.’ Revenue department, under date the 7th October 1815, the Vice President in 

\_ j Council had the honour of completing to that date the narrative of the pro- 

v " ceedings of Government on the conduct of the revenue affairs of this 

presidency. 

2. We have now the honour to forward to your Honourable Court a continu- 
. atiou of our proceedings to the 25th October 1816, and shall proceed to notice, 

in this letter, such matters (not yet made the subject of a communication to 
your Honourable Court) as appear deserving of your attention, and as are con¬ 
nected with the administration, generally, of the revenue affairs of this pre¬ 
sidency, or have special reference to the Lower Provinces, leaving for the sub¬ 
ject of a separate communication, all questions relating merely to the revenue 
administration of the Western Provinces. 

3. From the dispatches above-mentioned, your Honourable Court will have 
been made fully acquainted with the sentiments entertained by Government, 
respecting the necessity of reviving the office of Canongoe in the Lower Pro¬ 
vinces, and of reforming that of Putwarry generally throughout the country. 

4. The Vice-President in Council, at the same time, conveyed to you the 
assurance, that no pains would be spared to place both these institutions &n a 
proper footing. 

5. The office of Putwarry, already, you arc aware, exists pretty generally 
throughout the country ; but the entire dependence of those functionaries on 
the Zemindars, and the other defects in the constitution of the office, render 
it quite inoperative, as a means of ascertaining and securing the rights of the 
peasantry, with reference to which it was chiefly considered in the discussion to 

which 


* Revenue Consultations, 24 October 1817, No. 57. 
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which we have referred, and of little utility in promoting the other objects of* 
public interest to which it ought to be subservient. 

6. The introduction, however, of any alteration in an office so extensive in 
its general operation, and at the same time so intimately connected in its im¬ 
mediate effects with the details of village police, consequently so much removed 
from the supervision of the European officer, was obviously a matter of much 
delicacy. 

7* To maintain the natural and necessary connection of those functionaries 
with the Zemindars, and at the same time to render them useful instruments to 
the officers of Government in ascertaining the just rights of the peasantry, is 
evidently a task of some difficulty. A defect in the constitution of an office 
of this kind must, in a peculiar manner, endanger all the advantages com- 
templated from its institution, since the nature of the machinery must be such, 
that if once disordered in its movements, it will be difficult for any interference 
on the part of the Revenue authorities to correct their irregularity. 

8. Before, therefore, proceeding to carry our intentions, with respect to this 
office, into effect, we deemed it proper not only to consult the several Revenue 
Boards, but also to seek the advantage of the advice of the members of the 
Suddcr Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut. 

9. This circumstance has hitherto prevented the adoption of any specific 
plan of reform; but the several Revenue authorities have already communicated 
their sentiments on the rules to be enacted for that purpose; and we have 
reason to believe that, ii^ the course of a few weeks, we shall be furnished with 
the report of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut on the subject, and be enabled to 
proceed, with little further delay, to cariy the designed measure into effect. 

10. The delay which has hitherto occurred in our determination on this sub¬ 
ject, is not, indeed, likely to be attended with any practical inconvenience, 
because we deem it essential to the efficiency of the Putwarrics that the Col¬ 
lectors should be aided in their control over them by the intermediate agency 
of Pergunnah Canongoes, and it will therefore, wc think, be advisable, that 
the re-establishment of these offices should, in all instances, precede any legis¬ 
lative interference with the office of Putwarry. 

11. The office of Canongoe, as it exists in the Western Provinces, appeared 
to be constituted in a manner (differing slightly from that which had formerly 
obtained in the Lower Provinces) which sufficiently answered the object of the 
institution j and in re-establishing it, therefore, we were not aware that any 
modification of its constitution would be requisite, the consideration of which 
need delay our proceeding to that measure. 

12. Wc were, therefore, deterred from immediately re-establishing the 
office generally, throughout the country, chiefly by a consideration of the ex¬ 
pense by which it might be attended. 

13. It appeared, likewise, advisable to proceed gradually, that the expe¬ 
rience obtained in carrying the measure into effect in one part of the country, 
might aid its prosecution in the remainder; while, at the same time, we can 
scarcely expect that the Board of Revenue, consisting of two members, to 
whom their ordinary duties at the presidency afford, iu general, ample em- 
loymcnt, could possibly find leisure to superintend the operations which, in 
the event of the general and simultaneous adoption of the measure, must ne¬ 
cessarily have been in progress in all the districts subject to' their control. 

14. In the province of Behar, the families of the old Canongoes still remain, 
we have reason to believe, much more entire than in other parts of the Lower 
Prpvinces ; and the rent of free lands, which were granted to them in lieu of 
the wages of their office, can still, we feel confident, be in most instances dis¬ 
tinctly ascertained. 

15. The revenue of those lands might, of course, justly have been resumed, 
at the period when the office of Canongoe was abolished. 

16. The long forbearance of Government could not, however, be considered 
in any respect to have barred its right to resume the revenue of the lands in 

question. 


Revenue Letter 
from Bengal, 

1 Nov. 1816*. 
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question, which had only been temporarily alienated, in consideration of a 
spe < :tic service, when that service was no longer performed, or when Govern¬ 
ment judged it expedient to alter the mode of its remuneration. 

17. In determining, therefore, to re-establish the office of Canongoe, we 
did not hesitate to resolve that the revenue of the rent-free lands, held by the 
former Canongoes in virtue of their offices, should be declared liable to 
immediate resumption, in the mode adopted under Regulation IV, 1808, in 
the Ceded and Conquered Provinces; and the above consideration clearly 
pointed out the province of Behar, as that portion of the Lower Provinces 
where the arrangement would most fitly be commenced. 

18. The revenue-of these lands, we had already reason to believe, would 
afford a fund fully adequate to defray the expence incident to the re-esta¬ 
blishment of Canongoes in the province in question, even although, in the 
practical resumption of it, we should make liberal indulgence for cases of 
individual hardship. 

19. We felt satisfied, however, that these objects could not be fully at¬ 
tained through the agency of the Collectors of the several districts (to most of' 
whom, habituated to the routine of business incident to the situation of 
Collector of the Lower Provinces, the duty of effecting the contemplated 
arrangements would be in a great measure novel), without the local and direct 
superintendence of some officer of acknowledged ability and experience, to 
give vigour and consistency to their exertions. 

20. The distance of the province of* Behar, particularly that portion of it 
which is comprised in the ziliah of Behar (propel 1 ), Shahabad, Sarun, and 
Tirhoot, from the ordinary seat of the Board of Revenue, is evidently too 
great to admit of their exercising that active and efficient control which the 
occasion particularly required. 

21. The number of the Board being now limited to two, scarcely admit of 
any lengthened deputation of one of their members, without throwing upon 
the other a weight of business (and much of it, as connected with the growing 
commerce of the city, urgent in its nature) which cannot properly be long 
imposed on any one officer, however able, zealous, and industrious. 

22. Mr. Richardson, too, the junior Member of the Board, was then 
preparing to return to England; so that, even if we had otherwise deemed it 
advisable to avail ourselves of his services at Behar, it would have been at that 
moment impracticable. 

23. But, in truth, although the immediate object of the re-establishment of 
the Canongoes, and the reformation of the office of Putwarry, suggested the 
necessity of employing a special Commissioner in the province of Behar, 
because they brought more immediately and forcibly to our notice the disad¬ 
vantages under which the Board of Revenue must superintend the revenue 
affairs of that province, we felt the strongest conviction, that independently of 
those arrangements, many important advantages would result from placing the 
province under the authority of a Commissioner invested with the ordinary 
powers of the Board of Revenue, and do not hesitate to anticipate, with the 
most perfect confidence, that the fiscal advantages alone will considerably 
more than compensate for the charge attendant on such a commission. 

21. The same considerations apply, with still greater force, to the province 
of Benares. Not only is it distantly removed from the ordinary seat of the 
Board of Commissioners, but the duties of that Board in the Ceded and 
Conquered Provinces, and especially their superintendence of the several 
settlements still in formation, must inevitably leave them comparatively little 
leisure to exercise, within that extensive province, the close and efficient 
controul which the important arrangements alluded to must peculiarly require,' 
and which, indeed, cannot be withheld from the province, even under 
ordinary circumstances, without serious detriment. 

25. With these impressions, we resolved, at the same time that we made 
legislative provision for the re-establishment of the Canongoe’s office in the 
portion of Behai' comprizing the zillahs above specified, to appoint a local 

commission 
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commission for the superintendence of the revenues of these zillahs, and of the Revenue Letter 
province of Benares jointly; and for that purpose, accordingly, Regulations from Bengal, 

I and II of the present year were enacted. " 1 Nov.1816. 

26. The talents and great experience of Mr. Deane, the junior Member of 
the Board of Commissioners, induced us to consider him as the person best 
qualified’for this important service ; especially from that gentleman’s having 
been formerly employed as a revenue officer in the province of Behar for a 
considerable period, and from his having also an intimate acquaintance with 
the state .of Benares. We accordingly appointed him to the office of Com¬ 
missioner in Behar and Benares. 

27. For the present, we have viewed the commission as only of a temporary 
nature; and accordingly Mr. Deane, and the gentlemen attached to his 
office, retain their ordinary situations, and receive only such additional 
allowances as the enlarged responsibility of their duties, and the increased 
expense incident to their situation, rendered it indispensably necessary to 
grant them. 

28. For the details of this arrangement, we beg permission to refer you to 
the proceedings noted in the margin.* 

29. The establishment of the Commissioner has, you will find, been framed 
with every possible attention to economy. 

30. We shall hereaf ter have an opportunity of communicating, in a compre¬ 
hensive manner, to your Honourable Court, the result of Mr. Deane’s labours, 
when his operations shqll have arrived at a stage of greater maturity. 

31. In the mean time, it may be sufficient to intimate that the re-establish¬ 
ment of the Canongocs has already been effected in several of the districts 
subject to Mr. Deane’s control; and to assure you, generally, that we have 
had abundant reason to be satisfied with the expediency of so employing him, 
and expect to be able, at a very early period of time, to satisfy your Honourable 
Court that the anticipations of advantage which we had indulged are well 
founded. 


Mai Adarvh/ls. 

32. The great importance of the objects which we contemplated in the 
establishment of Mai Adawluts, and the magnitude of the alterations which it 
was naturally calculated to introduce in the judicial s\ stem of our Govern¬ 
ment, rendered us anxious to proceed to the adoption of the measure with every 
possible circumspection. 

33. We accordingly, after receiving the opinion of the several Revenue 
Boards on the subject, deemed it proper to refer it to the Judges of the Suddcr 
Dewanny Adawlut, iu order that they might, after the maturest consideration, 
furnish us with their sentiments on the plans which the several Boards had 
recommended. 

31-. The magnitude of the question referred to them, and the other avoca¬ 
tions of the court, have hitherto prevented our receiving the report which 
the Suddcr Dewanny Adawlut was called upon to furnish, so that we have not 
yet been able to come to any final determination on this important- subject. 

35. We still, however, keep the object which we contemplated in its adop¬ 
tion steadily in view, and hope to be able, before long, to report to your 
Honourable Court, that we have made some progress to their attainment. 

Su:vegs. 

36. From the proceedings noted in the margin,t your Honourable Court 
— ytfll observe, that we have not been inattentive to the object of organizing an 

establishment for the execution of local surveys, adapted to the purposes of 
the Revenue and Judicial departments, in an expeditious and scientific 
. manner. 

4 P 37. The 

* Revenue Consultations, 5th January 1816, No. 1 to 8; 21st June 1816, No. 23 and 2*. 

f Revenue Consultations, 12tli August 1815, No. 12; 14-th November, No. 62 to 64; 29th 
March 1816, No. 22 ; 26th April, No, 34 and 35; 30th August, No. 58 to 62. 
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, 37. The absence of the Surveyor General, Colonel Colin Mackenzie, has 
hitherto, indeed, prevented the full accomplishment of our wishes in this 
respect. 

38. We shall, however, lose no time, on his arrival at this presidency, in 
carrying our intentions into effect; and, in the mean time, we trust that the 
measures which have been taken will, at a very early period, afford to the Re¬ 
venue officers in those quarters where the necessity of surveys is most urgent, 
the assistance of an agency, infinitely superior to that to which they had hitherto 
been obliged to have recourse, on occasions calling for the measurement of* 
estates and the determination of their limits. 

Cuttack. 

33. The circumstances of the district of Cuttack, the great defectiveness of 
our information in regard to the extent and value of the lands comprised in it, 
and the urgent necessity of obtaining accurate information on those points with 
a view to the formation of a settlement, and especially a permanent settlement, 
on just and proper grounds, all tended to point out the peculiar necessity of 
establishing Canongoes in that province ; and although we could look with 
little confidence to the existence of a fund there, which, like the nankar lands 
in Bchar, could be rendered available as an immediate means of covering the 
expense of the establishment, we did not consider this a sufficient reason for 
delaying its introduction. 

40. It cannot, indeed, we think, be doubted, that without such an esta¬ 
blishment, the means of information possessed by the Revenue authorities must 
still continue far too imperfect for the due administration of the affairs of the 
district. It is unnecessary to state how little, in such a condition of things, 
the Government can be secured from the evasion of its just dues, and the 
body of the people preserved from the still more serious evil of an unequal, and 
in some cases, excessive assessment. 

41. We have accordingly enacted Regulation V of the present year, for the 
establishment of Canongoes in the province of Cuttack. 

42. The consideration already alluded to, viz. the defectiveness of the in¬ 
formation which we possess in regard to that province, induced us also to avoid 
having recourse to a re-settlement of the land revenue at the termination of 
the late settlement, which expired with the umlee year 1223, or in September 
last, and for this purpose to extend that settlement, by a legislative enactment, 
for the three ensuing years. 

43. The measure of so extending the settlement had before been had re¬ 
course to in the preceding year, but the caution suggested by the novelty of 
the procedure had induced Government, on that occasion, to limit the exten¬ 
sion to the period of one year. 

44. The great advantages resulting from the arrangement; its perfect sim¬ 
plicity ; the security given by it, on the one hand, to the public resources, 
and the relief afforded by it, on the other, to the Zemindars, from the harass¬ 
ment of a new settlement, and from the exactions from which, on such an 
occasion, it is scarcely possible for any activity or talent on the part of the 
Collector altogethes to protect them: these considerations powerfully sug¬ 
gested the expediency of again having recourse to the same proceeding, and 
the only question that remained for consideration was, the period within which 
the Revenue authorities might be expected to be prepared to enter on a re¬ 
settlement of the district with advantage. 

45. The recent period at which Mr. Richardson's settlement, to which we 
had the honour to call your attention in our dispatch under date the 31st 
January 1815, had been concluded, renders it impossible that any material 
alteration in the condition of the province had in the mean time occurred';' 
and we have no reason to imagine that a new settlement of the district would 
under the circumstances under which it must have been formed be productive 
of any material advantage, cither by an increase, or a more accurate distri¬ 
bution of the jumma assessed by Mr. Richardson. 

46. Until, indeed, the office of Canongoe be established on a proper foot¬ 
ing, and the reformation of the Putwarrics effected, and sufficient means 

exist 
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exist at the disposal of the Revenue officers of executing surveys in a scientific * Revenue Letter 
and expeditious manner, every settlement that is formed must necessarily be Be "| I a '- 

founded on insufficient grounds; and each successive settlement being merely 1 Nov - ]SIS - 
a repetition of the same imperfect process, there can be had no sufficient 
security that the errors of past settlements will, in any considerable degree, 
be corrected by future operations, conducted on the same principles. 

4-7. This observation must particularly hold true in respect to settlements of 
a short duration, of which the term must frequently expire, before the Revenue 
officer can possibly make that minute and detailed investigation necessary to 
the duly ascertaining the assets of the several estates. 

48. We hoped, however, that in the course of the ensuing three years, the 
Collector of Cuttack, relieved in a great measure from the labour of forming 
new settlements, would be able to bring to maturity the several subsidiary 
arrangements to which we have had occasion to allude, and to have acquired 
generally such accurate information on the several points requisite to the pro¬ 
per formation of a settlement, as would enable him to enter successfully on 
the performance of that duty. 

49. By the perusal of Regulation VI of the present year, your Honourable 
Court will become acquainted with the several legislative provisions which we 
deemed it necessary to enact on the occasion ; and tor the fuller explanation of 
our sentiments on the several most important points connected with the Reve¬ 
nue administration of the district now under consideration, we beg leave to re¬ 
fer your Honourable Court to ‘the correspondence with the Board of Revenue 
noted in the margin.* 

Sunderbuns. 

50. In the fifty-first and following paragraphs of a dispatch from the Revenue 
department, under date the 29th November 1814, the attention of your Ho¬ 
nourable Court was directed to a correspondence with the Board of Revenue, 
on the subject of the assessment of certain portions of .the tract of country 
usually denominated the Sunderbuns; and you are aware that we have long 
had in view the adoption of some measure, of a more comprehensive nature 
than those which have hitherto been pursued, for the purpose of drawing a 
revenue from the whole of the lands in that tract of country, which have 
been brought into cultivation since the period of the permanent settlement. 

51. The great extent to which, from the information required in the prose¬ 
cution of the partial measures above alluded to, it appeared that the interests 
of Government were suffering, from our forbearance in demanding revenue on 
the tracts of country in question, seemed to require that we should no longer 
delay the carrying our intentions into effect. 

52. We accordingly resolved to place the whole of the lands denominated the 
Sunderbuns under the immediate charge of a Commissioner, vested with the 
powers ordinarily exercised by Collectors of Land Revenue, with a salary on 
the same scale as is usually drawn by those officers in the Lower Pro¬ 
vinces, viz. Rupees 1500 per mensem, and with authority to draw a contin¬ 
gent bill for boat-hire and other extraordinary charges actually incurred. 

53. The whole expense attending the institution of this office will be ex¬ 
tremely moderate ; and we are sanguine in expecting, that a very considerable 
increase in the public resources will speedily result from it. 

54. * In fact, instead of apprehending that we have erred in fashioning 
the establishment on too large and expensive a plan, we rather fear, to use the 
wonjs of the minute recorded by the Governor-General on the occasion of pro¬ 
posing the measure.f that the machinery will be found too slight for the work 
required to be performed. 

55. Regulation IX of the present year will sufficiently inform you of the 
legislative rules which have been passed for fixing the constitution, powers, and 
duties of the office; and the general nature of the measures to which we conceive 
the attention of the officer who has been appointed to it ought to be, in the 

first 


* Revenue Consultations, 1st March 1816, No. 51, anil 8th March, No. 22. 
t Revenue Consultations, 5th April 1816, No. i. 
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first instancy, directed, as well as the general grounds on which our determi¬ 
nation in this matter was founded, are so fully detailed in the minute to which 
we have referred, that we deem it unnecessary to trouble your Honourable Court 
with a repetition of them in this place. 

5f». Mr. David Scott, junior, having been relieved from the charge of the 
Collcctorship of Cuttack, by the return of Mr. Trower, Collector* of that dis¬ 
trict, from the Cape of Good Hope, and appearing to us well qualified, both 
by previous experience in similar situations and by his general character as a 
revenue officer, to discharge the functions of Commissioner of the .Sunderbuns, 
wc appointed him to that situation.* 


57. The season for active operations having but just commenced, we cannot, 
of course, communicate to your Honourable Court any information of the 
practical result of the measure. 

58. We shall, however, not fail to communicate hereafter every information 
respecting it. 

Bhaugulpore. 


59. The. inquiries of the Governor-General, during his late tour, had afford¬ 
ed ground for the belief, that in the district of Bhaugulpore there were to be 
found extensive wastes, which might be rendered a source of no inconsiderable 
increase to the revenues of the state; and Mr. Salmon, whom, on the departure 
of Mr. Richardson for England, we appointed a member of the Board of Re¬ 
venue, being then on the spot, we judged it advisable to avail ourselves of the 
services of that gentleman, in conducting the inquiries necessary to the form¬ 
ing of a decisive opinion in respect to the extent anil importance of the advan¬ 
tages to be derived from the wastes in question, and the best mode of securing 
them. Mr. Salmon accordingly remained in Bhaugulpore for several months, 
with the full powers of a member of the Board of Revenue, and pursuing the 
inquiries to which his attention had been directed. 


60. It appeared, however, from the tenor of his communications, that al¬ 
though the wastes in Zillah Bhaugulpore are very extensive, and in many places 
very capable of improvement, anil although Mr. Salmon was decidedly of opi¬ 
nion that the right of Government to additional revenue from a large portion 
of such lands could successfully be maintained, yet the immediate assertion of 
that right would be a matter of considerable difficulty. At the same time, we 
had reason to know his presence was urgently demanded at the presidency, by 
the pressure of business at the Board of Revenue. We deemed it, therefore, 
proper, on the 30th August, to direct Mr. Salmon to assume his scat at the 
Board,! leaving to a future opportunity the practical prosecution of our plans 
for rendering the waste lands in Bhaugulpore a source of increased revenue to 
the state. 


Cl. The views with which wc were guided in thus employing Mr. Salmon, 
and the general principles on which we contemplated the assertion of a claim 
to revenue from the lands in question, are so fully stated in the minute of the 
Governor-General proposing the measure, and in the several letters communi¬ 
cating our instructions to Mr. Salmon, t that we deem it unnecessary, on 
the present occasion, to detain your Honourable Court by any lengthened re¬ 
marks on the subject. 

62. It may be sufficient here to notice, that however anxious we naturally 
are to pursue such measures as, by bringing on the rent-roll of Government 
lands held exempt from revenue, without any valid title to such partial ex¬ 
emptions, which may increase the public resources without adding to the pub¬ 
lic burthens, we have yet earnestly endeavoured, in all our instructions to the 
several Revenue authorities, to impress upon them the necessity of avoiding 
every thing that might, in any degree, be at variance with the spirit the 
perpetual settlement, or give any just ground of alarm as to the stability of 
that compact. 

69. It 

* Revenue Consultations, 5th July lSI6, No. I and 2. 

f Revenue Consultations, 30th August 1816, No. 1 to 3. 

X Revenue Consultations. 13th April 1816, No. 1 to 4; 10th June, No. 22 and 23; 28tli June, 
No. 13 and 1+ ; 12th July, No. 15 to 18; 27th September. No. 21 and 22; 4th October, No. 11 
and 12; 25th October, No. 1 to 5. 
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63. It will likewise, no doubt, be satisfactory to your Honourable Court to ‘Revenue Letter 
learn, that while we expect Mr. Salmon to fulfil, at an early period, the more from Ben B al * 

immediate object of his mission, by furnishing us, in the report which he is 1 Nov ' 1816 ‘ 

now preparing, with the information requisite to the proper fashioning of our 
future plans, we have good reason to believe, that his deputation will be found to 
have been attended with no inconsiderable immediate advantage in the more 
efficient conduct of the revenue affairs of the district of Bhaugulpore, naturally 
resulting from a nearer and more active control, and in a consequent increase 
in the public revenue. 

G4. We cannot, indeed, forbear taking this opportunity of expressing our 
opinion of the great advantage which would result from deputing, from time to 
time, a member of the Board of Revenue to exercise a local control in the se¬ 
veral districts subject to your authority; especially in the more extensive col- 
lectorsliips, which include several districts. 

65. With a Board of Revenue, however, consisting of only two members, 
this object cannot, it is obvious, be attained, without materially interfering 
with tiie still more important object of the full and effectual discharge of the 
duties of that Board. 

66. Adverting to the enlarged powers possessed by that Board, and par¬ 
ticularly the character of the functions which, in almost every important re¬ 
venue question, it exercises, as the immediate adviser of Government, it 
appears to us that it would, in general, be indispensably necessary to secure for 
it the united laboms and joint*deliberations of two persons, even although the 
pressure of the ordinary jnisinc..s of the Board were not, as it is, too great for 
the exertions of one individual, however zealous, able, and industrious. 


A.l) 1816. REGULATION V. 


A Regulation for establishing Uic office of Ctmongoe in the District of Cuttack , the 
Pergunnah of Puttaspore, and the severalPergunnahs dependent on it : Passed 
by the Governor-General in Council on the 1 6th February 1816, corresponding 
with the 6th Phagoon 1 222 Bengal era ; the 3d Phagomi 1223 Fusily ; the 7th 
Phagoon 1223 IVillaity ; the 3d Phagoon 18?2 Sumbut, and the 1 6th Rubee - 
ul-axcul 1231 IJigcree. 

Whereas the establishment of the office of Canongoe in the district of Regulation V, 
Cuttack, the perguunah of l’uttaspore, and its dependencies, may be expected A. D 1816 . 
to be of great public benefit, in removing the obstacles which have hitherto im- j» lcai „b7c] " 
peded the revision of the settlement of the district and pergunnahs above-men¬ 
tioned, and in otherwise facilitating the collection of the public revenue and 
tlie administration of justice, the following rules have been enacted, to be in 
force from the 1st March 1816, corresponding with the 20th Phagoon 1222 
Bengal era ; the 17 th Phagoon 1223 Eusily ; the 21st Phagoon 1223 Willaity ; 
the 2d Phagoon 1872 .Sumbut, and the 1st ltubee-us-Sanee 1231 Higeree. 


II. One or two persons shall be appointed to fill the office of Canongoe in Persons to be «p- 
every pergunnah of the district of Cuttack, in the pergumlah of P'uttaspore, °!^ 

and in the several pergunnahs dependent on it, unless the small extent of a r “ u ""“c u *t«ck* c mJ 
pergunnah shall render it advisable to place more than one pergunnah under 1" the Pei^naSus ut- 
the §ame‘ Canongoe. pendent on it. 


III. These officers shall be nominated by the Collectors of Cuttack and in what manner they 
Hulgellee, within their respective local jurisdictions, for the approval of the "a renwml U0,ai,, * , 
Board of Revenue, and shall not be removable from office, except for sufficient 
cause, proved to the satisfaction of that authority, under the provisions of 
Regulation V, 1804, and Regulation V III, 1809. 


IV. The office of Canongoe is declared not to be hereditary j but in all 
porgunuahs in which persons may be found, who formerly discharged the duties 
of Canongoe, the officers to be appointed under this Regulation shall, as far as 
practicable, be selected from among them ; and in supplying future vacancies, 
the Collectors shall make it a rule, in all practicable cases, to select from the 

4 Q families 


The office of Canou- 
goc to be considered 
hereditary. 
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families of the Canongocs such persons as from character, education, and ac¬ 
quirements, shall be best qualified to perform the duty. 


Mode of Axing the Y' The Canongoes appointed under this Regulation, shall receive such sa- 
enlaries of the Cason- laries as the Governor-General in Council may think proper to fix for their 
***** support. The salaries so granted shall be considered to preclude all claims to 

further pecuniary allowances, under the denomination of nankar, or any other 
The revenue of lands, denomination. It is also hereby declared, that the revenue of all lands, the 
*M d «f r ST^tf gfmit of which may be fouud to have been obtained by any person in virtue of 
Canongoe, liable to re- his discharging the duties of Canongoe, will be liable to resumption by Go- 
suaptioa; vernment; and that this rule shall be considered applicable both to the persons 

who may be appointed to the office of Canongoe under the present Regulation, 
«cnr^i th m* 0 coi'ii!”ue am * to l ^ ose w ho may not be employed in the public service. Nothing, how¬ 
to* the 1 ci?*Zt C °of per- ever, contained in this provision, shall be construed to preclude the Governor- 
*on« «e» tinned in this General in Council from continuing to either of those classes of persons the 
any part or the land, whole or a part of the lands held by them respectively, free of assessment, m 
fH * 01 those cases in which die circumstances of the parties may appear to require 
that indulgence. 


TKe preceding »er- VI. The above rule is not to be considered applicable to claims to lands held 
euioiMo land^or pen- free of assessment, or pensions lield by the Canongoes, under grants made to 
Bioiii. beid byauch |ier- jj le individuals, for reasons unconnected with the ollicc of Canongoe. 

ana, nniler grant, made ° 

witiMthe oWcr'of"?'#- VIL The Canongocs are to execute the duties herein specified. 

^description of the 1st. To keep a counterpart, jumma wassil bawkic, or account of the collec- 
i.v c!ie rJZ ST * *‘ ons mat * e l>y the Tehsildars, or by Sczawals, from lands held khaus, or under 
attachment. 

2d. To keep an account of all lands held under rent-free tenures, whether 
the grants be hereditary or otherwise, ami to report to the Collector all escheats 
of such lands to Government. 


3d. To keep a list of the Putwarries in each village, and a register of pottahs 
granted by the landholders to their under-tenants. 

4th. To keep a register of all transfers of estates by sale (public or 
private), mortgage, lease, or otherwise, and to attest such transfers at the 
request of the parties, without fee or gratuity, with their official signatures. 

5th. To compile information regarding local boundaries of pergunnahs and 
estates, the number and names of villages, articles of produce, rates of rent, 
rules and customs established in each pergunnah ; and to furnish, at the requi¬ 
sition of the courts of justice and of the Collectors, all local information within 
their cognizance. 

fith. To assist at all admeasurements of land, whether undertaken by the offi¬ 
cers of Government, in conformity with the Regulations, or by the landholders 
or Ryots, and to record the same. 

7th. To prepare and keep the information and accounts directed in this or 
any future Regulation, in such manner and form as may be from time to time 
prescribed by the Board of Revenue. 

8th. To report to the Collector the death of sudder Malguzars, and the 
names of their heirs, and to keep a register of all successions to lands. 

Canongoe* prohibit- VIII. Persons who may be selected to fill the office of Canongoe are hereby 
or bcramhig iU ,ureiin prohibited from holding farms, or from becoming sureties for farmers or Zemin- 
ior farmer, or Zemin- j ar a within the local limits of their official duties. 

<iar», within the local 

limit* thdr official jx On the death, resignation, or removal of a Canongoe, the records of the 
On the death, resig- office are to be made over to his successor ; and the Magistrate of the zillajh is 
Ohitongoe,T"e"record* enjoined, on the application of the Collector, to interpose his authority, in all 
of iii, office how to be cascs in which it may be necessary to enforce the surrender of such records. 

^rwo* refusing to X. The refusal or manifest evasion of any person in possession of the records 
-deliver up the reconi, mentioned in the preceding section, to deliver them lip, on the requisition of 
Roe^'iubject° the Magistrate, is hereby declared to subject the party so offending, on proof 

pc"* 11 *- thereof, to the penalties prescribed by the Regulations for resistance to the 

process of the Magistrate. 


XI. Nothing 
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XL Nothing contained in this Regulation shall be construed to preclude* ,ower reierv * <1 
the Governor-General in Council from exercising the right of decreasing the 
number of Canongoes, or of abolishing the office in any pergunnah, where from " r de T^ n * thenu '‘“ 
local circumstances the duty may be performed by less than two persons, Or by enrh pcrguiinah, or of 
the Canongoes in a neighbouring pergunnah; nor from exercising the right to 
increase the number of Canongoes in any pergunnah, where from circumstances may be deemed ex pe¬ 
rn O re than two may be found necessary. dieut - 

XII. The Collectors of Cuttack and Hidgellce are enjoined to report to Go- „ ' rhc . coiiecto™ of 
vernment, through the usual channel, all instances wherein they may deem it to report whenever 
expedient to increase or diminish the number of Canongoes in a pergunnah. th 7 ,n ** di : <,m “ **- 
with their reasons at large for such opinion. •hoiini.'h thenuminrof 

Cauongoe* in enrh |>ri - 

._ mmm «_________ gunnali. 


A. D. 1810. REGULATION VI. 


A Regulation Jar extending, for a further Period of three Years, the existing 
Settlement qf Cuttack, Pergunnah Puttaspore, and its Dependencies , in all cases 
in which the Settlement may have been concluded with Zemindars or acttial 
Proprietors of the Land: passed by the Governor-General in Council on the 
Hlh March 1816, corresponding with the QJtk Phagoon 1222 Bengal era ; the 
2-ltk Phagoon 1223 Fusily ; the 28 th Phagoon 1223 Willaily ; the 0th Pha¬ 
goon 1.87*2 Sumbul; and the 8 th Rubbi-us-sanee 1231 Higeree. 


Whkreas the existing settlement of the district of Cuttack, the pergunnah of Regulation VI, 
Puttaspore and its dependencies, will expire with the present year 1223 Umlee, . A.IXIMC. 
and whereas the information hitherto acquired by the Government and the Preamble. 
Revenue authorities, respecting the limits and produce of the several estates 
comprised within the said district and places, is too imperfect, either with re¬ 
ference to the rights and interests of Government or of the proprietors them¬ 
selves, to afford grounds for the proper adjustment of an assessment which is 
to remain fixed in perpetuity, the following rules have been enacted, to be in 
force from the date of their promulgation, in the district of Cuttack, and in 
the pergunnah of Puttaspore and its dependencies. 


II. The existing settlement of the land revenue of the district of Cuttack, ^j 1 *^*^* 
and of the perguunah of Puttaspore and its dependencies, shall, in all cases in if C "iie P erKimn»h aI of 
which it may have been concluded with Zemindars or other acknowledged Put *“»P|j« a “£ de- 
proprietors of laud, continue in force until the expiration of the year 1226 nue in force until the 
Umlec, subject to the following provisions. me i‘m“ct“ f tlle ,rw 


III. If any Zemindars who have entered into engagements for the payment Zcnriudiirii who may 
of the public revenue during the existing settlement, shall not be willing to ^ir 
continuc those engagements to the expiration of the ensuing year 1226 Umlee, menu «»«>*• 
they shall notify the same to the Collector of Cuttack, or to the Collector of Umlee, 10 notify the 
Hidgellce, according as the lands may be subject to the authority of either of same^i. ^before u.<- 
those officers, on or before the 1st July next, corresponding with the 10th uy 
Assaur 1223 Bengal era; the 21st Assaur 1223 Fusily ■, the 20th Assaur 1223 
Willaity ; the Gth Assaur 1873 Sumbut; and the 4th Sabaun 1231 Higeree. 


IV. All Zemindars who shall not make a notification to the effect and with¬ 
in the period abovementioned, shall be held, and are hereby declared to be 
responsible for the payment of the same revenue during* the ensuing three 
yeais (viz. until the expiration of the year 1226 Umlee), as may be specified 
in their, engagements for the year 1222 Umlee, and is demandable from them 
on •account of the present year 1223 Umlee, under the provisions of Regula¬ 
tion III, 1815. 


AU Zemindars who 
may not make a noti¬ 
fication to the rflecl 
anil within the |«*riad 
abovementioned, de¬ 
clared to be responsi¬ 
ble for the payment of 
the same revenue as 
may be specified in 
their cnpaftenirnls for 
the year 1222 Umlee. 


# V. With respect to the lands which were let to farm in the year 1222 Um- | J ( jj| e li< * e " f SS "l 
Ice, and which were by special indulgence continued in the occupancy of the ueiVkhaiw/how w be 
iartners during the year 1223 Umlee, under the provisions of Regulation III, adjusted. 

1815, as well as lands now held khaus, the settlement of all such lands shall be 
formed for the ensuing three years with the Zemindars, or other actual pro¬ 
prietors of land, supposing such persons to be willing to engage for the pay¬ 
ment of the public revenue on such terms as may appear reasonable, according 
tothe most accurate information obtainable regarding the produce of their 
lands. 


VI. In 
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The Collectors how 
to proceed in rase* in 
which the Zemindars 
may decline to ciiKaip: 
for the payment of the 
rerenne ilemandable 
from them, on account 
of such hinds, or in 
which no acknowledg¬ 
ed proprietors of the 
lauds may be forthcom¬ 
ing 


VI. In cases in which the Zemindars may decline to engage for the pay¬ 
ment of the revenue demandable from their lands during the ensuing tnree 
years, or in which no acknowledged proprietors of lands may be forthcoming, 
it will of course be the duty of the Collector to consider whether the lands 
should be let to farm, or whether the rents should be collected directly from 
the great body of the Ryots, (or, in other words, whether the lands shall be 
khaus); or whether, which will probably be found to be the most convenient 
and beneficial method, a settlement should be formed, for the above period of 
three years, for the several villages willi the head ltyot, however denominated, 
of each village respectively. 


A. D. 181B, REGULATION IX. 


A Regulation for the Appointment of a Commissioner of Revenue, within that portion 
of the districts of' the twenty four Pcrgunnahs, Nuddea, Jessore and Backer- 
gunge, commonly denominated the Sunderhuns; Passed by the Governor- 
General in Council on the 2uik April 1 Slf>, corresponding with the 1 5 th By sack 
1223 Bengal era; the 1 Ith By sack 1 223 Busily; the 1 6 th By sack 1228 JVil- 
laity i the 14 th By sad 1878 Sum!ml; and the Hfth Jumadcc-ul-awul 1231 
lligerce. 


Regulation IX, 
A. I). 1816. 



Preamble. 


Whereas it has appeared advisable to appoint an officer for the performance 
of certain duties connected with the public resources in the tract of country or¬ 
dinarily called the Sunderbuns, the following rules have been enacted, to be 
in force from the 1st of May 1S16, corresponding with the 20th Bysack 1223 
Bengal era; the 19th Bysack 1223 Fusily ; the 21st Bysack 1223 Willaity; the 
4th Bysack 1873 .Sumbut; and the 2d Jumadec-us-sanee 1231 Higcree. 


Appointment of a 
C'f>nmii»»imiLT in the 
Sunilerlmiis. 

To be vested with 
ttie same authority as 
Collectors; 


and to be subject to the 
control of the Board of 
Revenue, 


II. An officer shall be appointed, under the appellation of Commissioner, 
in the Sunderbuns. The Commissioner in 1 he Sunderbuns shall be vested, 
within such local limits as may he, from time to time, established by the 
Governor-General in Council, with all the duties, powers, and authority, which 
have been or may be exercised bv the Collectors of' Land Revenue (including 
the charge of the Abkarry Melial), under the rules and regulations which have 
been or may be enacted; and shall be subject to the control and superin- 
tcndance of the Board of Revenue, in the same manner as the Collectors of the 
several zillahs situated within the limits of their authority. 


REVENUE LETTER from BENGAL, 

Dated the 28(7/ November 1817- 

(Territorial TVpartment.) 

Behai and Benares. 

To the Honourable the Court of Directors for Affairs of the Honourable the 
United Company of Merchants of England trading to the East-Indies. 

Honourable Sirs: 

Revenue Letter Par. 1. The dispatch from this department, under date the 29th October 
^ ast * conve y ed to y our Honourable Court information of the lamented death 
ov ' of Mr. John Deane, late Commissioner in Bchar and Benares; and it will 

likewise have apprised you, generally, of the arrangements by which it was 
proposed to provide for the superintendence of the revenue affairs of those 
provinces, and of a portion of Bengal, which it was designed to place under 
the authority of the Commission. 

2. We have now the honour of informing you, that we have, with the cofh 
currence of the Most Noble the Governor-General, carried into effect the 
measures contemplated at the date of the above dispatch. In other words, wc 
have resolved that the powers now vested in the Commission of Behar and 
Benares shall be exercised by a Board, consisting of two members, and that 
the districts of Dinagepore and Rungpore shall be placed under the authority 
of that Board. 3. A 
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3. A Regulation has accordingly been passed by us, lor modifying the con¬ 
stitution of the Commission, and for extending its authority to the districts of 
Dinagepore and Rungpore, on the principles above stated. 

4>. In the dispatch above referred to, your Honourable Court was informed, 
that Mr. Rocke had been appointed to succeed Mr. Deane. We have now, 
in pursuance of the above resolution, associated in the Commission with Mr. 
Rocke, Mr. 15. S. Waring, a gentleman whose talents and character we have 
eveiy reason highly to esteem. 

5. The Commission must still be considered as a temporary arrangement 
only, and Mr. Waring will therefore retain the office which lie at present holds, 
in like manner as Mr. Rocke retains his situation in the Board of Revenue. 
The former, however, will assume the denomination of Junior Commissioner 
in Behar and Benares; and adverting to the indefinite length of the period 
during which he may be employed in that situation, it appeared to us proper 
to determine, by special resolutions, the mode and extent of remuneration to 
be assigned to him for his services as Commissioner. 


6. The same considerations (viz. the uncertainty of Mr. Waring’s return to 
Bundlccund, and the indefinite period to which his absence may be extended) 
have led us to resolve on the adoption of a similar course, in adjusting the 
allowances to be granted to the person who shall be vested with the charge of 
the Collectorship of Bundlecund in Mr. Waring’s room. 

7- Under the above circumstances, it appeared consistent with the principle 
on which Collectors are* remunerated for their labours in supeiintending the 
sale of stamps, the abkarree department, and the collections on account of 
ferries, that the commission derivable from those sources of revenue in Bundle- 
cund should be assigned to the person who may be placed in charge of that 
district in the room of Mr. Waring, and that the extra allowances to be as¬ 
signed to that gentleman should include a compensation for the loss of those 
emoluments. 


Revenue Letter 
from Bengal, 
28 Nov. 1817. 


8. From a statement furnished by the Civil Auditor, it appears that the 
average monthly commission of the Collector of Buudlecund, on the sale of 
stampt paper and abkarree collections, amounted in the past year to Lucknow 
Rupees 526, or about Sicca Rupees 500. 

9. Obvious considerations induced us to observe every possible economy in 
framing the present arrangement; but with reference to the enlarged respon¬ 
sibility of the situation now assigned to Mr. Waring, and to the increased ex¬ 
pense to which it will necessarily subject him, we conceived that in fixing the 
extra allowance to be assigned to Mr. Waring at Sicca Rupees 1,500 per men¬ 
sem, to cover all extraordinary expenses and the loss of commission, amounting 
as above to Sicca Rupees 500 per mensem, wc assumed the lowest scale of 
remuneration consistent with justice to that officer. 

10. We accordingly resolved, that in addition to the salary now drawn by 
Mr. Waring as Collector of Bundlccund, a monthly allowance of Rupees 
1,500 should be assigned to Mr. W r aring, making his total allowance Sicca 
Rupees 3,500 per mensem. 

11. We further resolved, in conformity with the sentiments of the local Go¬ 
vernment already recorded, and the opinion now expressed by the Most Noble 
the Governor-General, to assimilate the offices of Secretary and of Sub-Secre¬ 
tary and Accountant to the Commission in Behar and Benares, to the cor¬ 
responding offices attached to the Commissioners in the Ceded and Conquered 
Provinces. The Secretary, Mr. R. Chamberlain, to receive Rupees 2,000, and 
the'Sub-Secrctary and Accountant (who will hereafter be appointed) Rupees 
l,20p per mensem. 

12. As already intimated, the officer who may be appointed to the charge of 
the district of Bundlecund, will receive the commission ordinarily enjoyed by 
the Collector of that district on the several branches of revenue above-enume- 
ratec). It appeared to us expedient to leave to the Board of Commissioners 
the selection of the person who should immediately relieve Mr. Waring; and 
we shall hereafter determine whether, anv and what extra allowance, in addi- 

i R tion 
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tion to the above commission, shall be assigned to the person who may offi¬ 
ciate as Collector of Bundiecund. 

13. We have desired the Board to report their sentiments on that head;, 
and as it is probable that, in selecting.a person to assume charge of the highly 
responsible and difficult situation of Collector of Bundiecund, their choice will 
be directed to some one now actually holding the situation of a Collector, their 
report will naturally embrace the question of the disposal of the commission 
now drawn by the officer whom they may select. 

14. We shall, of course, hereafter report to your Honourable Court the final 
arrangement adopted by us on the above points, which still remain to be pro¬ 
vided for. 

15. For the convenience of reference, we have deemed it right to transmit 
enclosed (numbers in the packet), the several papers detailed in the annexed 
list, containing tlie proceedings of Government connected with the arrange¬ 
ments referred to in the letter from this department of' the 29th October, and 
in the present dispatch. 

16. Your Honourable Court will doubtless peruse with the utmost interest 
and attention, the strong testimony which the Most Noble the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral has borne to the value of the services rendered by Mr. Deane, and to the 
universal sense entertained of the benefit which had resulted from the forma¬ 
tion of the Commission. 

17. With respect, indeed, to the eminent merits of* that distinguished officer, 
the records of Government must have long since prepared your Honourable 
Court fully to appreciate their value; but you will not fail to remark, that the 
personal observation of the Most Noble the Governor-General has so strongly 
impressed him with the advantages derived from the immediate supervision of 
a Revenue Board in the provinces in question, that while acceding to the pro¬ 
posal of making the appointment temporary, until the pleasure of your Honour¬ 
able Court is known, his Lordship distinctly states, that “ conceiving the 
“ advantages of such a Board unquestionably substantiated, he should have 
“ had no hesitation about making the Commission a permanent part of our 
“ Revenue arrangements.” 

18. On this point we may expect an early communication of your Honour¬ 
able Court’s sentiments; and we need not assure you, that before adopting a 
measure involving so considerable an increase of immediate expense, we shall 
feel it our duty to weigh, with the most careful attention, the advantages to 
be derived from it in return. 

We have the honour to be. Honourable Sirs, 

Your most faithful humble servants, 

(Signed) G. DOWDESWELL. 

Fort William, JAS. STUART. 

28th November 181?. C. M. RICKETTS. 


REVENUE LETTER to BENGAL, 

Dated the 22 d April, 1818. 

To our Governor-General in Council, at Fort William in Bengal. 

Par. 1 . Our last letter to you in this department was dated the 29th Qcto- 
ber last. 

2. We received, on the 28th ultimo, your letter of the 4th July last h*-the 
Judicial Department, containing the intelligence of an insurrection in the pro¬ 
vince of Cuttack, which had burst forth in the end of March, and which, we 
are sorry to find, had not been quelled at the date of your dispatch. 

3. This intelligence had previously reached us through a variety of private 
channels, as well as through the medium of the Calcutta Gazettes; and the 
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allusions which had been made to the insurrection, as matter of notoriety, in Jteifcniie Lum 
official dispatches from the Governments of Fort St. George and Bombay, had £ to Be'W 11 - 
excited the utmost anxiety in our minds, to be made acquainted with all the ^ 22 A P ril lsl8> 

particulars connected with that alarming and unexpected event. We cannot, - - -- 

therefore refrain from expressing our surprise, that you should have suffered 
three months to elapse, after the fact of the insurrection had come to your 
knowledge, without making any communication to us, upon an occurrence so 
deeply and painfully interesting; and we repeat our positive injunctions, that 
we may not, thus be kept in ignorance by our local Government of transactions 
long known to the public of this country, from private letters and printed 
journals. 

4. As you have declared yourselves unprepared, at the pciiod when your 
dispatch was written, to furnish us with accurate information respecting the 
real causes and objects of the insurrection in Cuttack, we feci that it would be 
premature in us to deduce conclusions from the documents of which we have 
been put in possession, more especially as wc aie in daily expectation of the 
receipt of others, which we trust will enable us to enter "upon a full view and 
investigation of all the circumstances, which may have led to the commission 
of a series of acts of systematic outrage in one of the provinces under your 
immediate authority. 

.'5. We are nevertheless desirous, without further delay, to signify our entire 
concurrence in your opinion, that “ however necessary it may be to employ 
“ the most vigorous measures for the suppression of the existing disturbances, 

“ the permanent tranquility of the country can only be secured by a patient 
“ investigation regarding the condition and temper of the people, and by the 
“ removal of any abuses and if regularities which may have crept into the 
“ internal administration of the affairs of the district.” Accordingly, we 
highly approve of your having called upon Mr. Watson, the fourth judge of 
the Calcutta Court of Circuit., the Magistrate, the Collector, and the Salt 
Agent of Cuttack, respectively, " to ascertain and report fully and distinctly, 

“ whether they had reason to believe that, the inhabitants of Cuttack, gene- 
“ rally, were disaffected and discontented; whether certain specified griev- 
“ ances, or any other grievances, did in fact exist; and, if so, how far they 
“ could be removed by the interposition of Government, either in its legis- 
“ lative or executive capacity.” 

C. Mr. Watson and Mr. Impey arc the only two of the functionaries to 
whom the foregoing instruction was addressed, who had, at the date of your 
letter, submitted the required reports; and these it is impossible to peruse 
without profound concern and regret. Indeed, many of the facts which are 
therein stated reflect so heavily upon the Revenue administration of the pro¬ 
vince, that it would he precipitate to give utterance to the sentiments which 
they arc calculated to excite, before an opportunity has been afforded, not only 
to the Collector and the Salt Agent, but to the Boards of Revenue and Trade, 
to explain the proceedings in their respective departments. 

7. In prosecuting the investigation upon which you have entered, you will 
naturally carry back your inquiries to the measures which were adopted during 
and soon after the conquest of Cuttack, particularly as they affected the Rajah 
of Khoordah, his family and dependents. 

8. It is also desirable, with the view of forming an accurate judgment of the 
immediate cause or causes of the revolt in the southern part of Cuttack, that 
we should be furnished with the report which you have very properly requested 
the Government of Fort St. George to prepare and transmit to you, respecting 
the origin and character of the late disturbances in the contiguous and perma¬ 
nently-settled district of Ganjam. 

“^9. Whilst we approve of the proceedings to which you have resorted for the 
suppression of the insurrection in Cuttack, we earnestly hope that the powers 
of administering martial law, which have been confided to Major-General Sir 
’G. Martindell, will be exercised with as much forbearance as circumstances 
may admit of. Moderation and clemency would be becoming in all cases; 
but they are more particularly incumbent upon us in one where, we fear, there 
are too good grounds for believing that the affections of the people may have 

been 
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ltevciiue LAtoi, been alienated from our Government by mal-administration, and that they 
22 Aprinsis ma y have keen goaded by suffering to resistance. 

10. You will, doubtless, feel it to be an urgent and imperative duty to re¬ 
dress existing grievances, and to reform every part of the internal administra¬ 
tion of the province which may require correction or alteration. The interests 
of the people of India and of the Company, alike prescribe a persevering 
course of just, beneficent, and healing measures. 

If. In our dispatches from this department, of the 8th of April and 20th 
October last, we particularly called your attention to the great hardship atten¬ 
dant upon sales of land for arrears of revenue, in districts under temporary set¬ 
tlements ; and, in the last mentioned dispatch, we expressed an anxious hope, 
that you might be enabled to devise some modification of your present Regula¬ 
tions, as they regard the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, with the view of 
preventing, as far as practicable, the resort to a measure so cruel in its opera¬ 
tion upon individuals. 

12. This process is stated, in the papers now before us, to have effected, in 
the course of eleven years, a transfer of more than half the landed property in 
Cuttack. Such a sweeping system of confiscation is as discreditable to our 
Government, as it must be intolerable to the people who live under it. 

13. We have frequently had occasion to regret, in the course of our corres¬ 
pondence, the little information which has been acquired, not only respecting 
the resources of Cuttack, but also respecting the .landed tenures and the rights 
of those connected with the soil; and till those defeefs are supplied, it is im- 
possible to know whether the assessment is higher or lower than it ought to be, 
and whether the difficulty of realising it is ascribable to its exorbitancy, to the 
inequality of its distribution, to the mode in which it is levied, to the currency 
in which it is paid, or to a combination of those and other causes. 

14. These arc matters which ought to undergo a careful examination; and 
wc desire that you will forthwith proceed in the prosecution of that work, in 
order that the source of the evil may be accurately ascertained, and proper 
remedies applied. 

15. It is indispensable, also, that the speediest measures should be adopted 
for securing to the inhabitants a sufficient supply of salt at a fair and moderate 
price. 

16. The expediency of restoring to the Packs their service-lands, and of 
again appropriating to the ferries the lauds which were formerly allotted for 
their maintenance, but which appear to have been most injudiciously and un¬ 
warrantably resumed, likewise merits your earliest attention. We also desire 
to be furnished with a copy of the proceedings relative to these resumptions. 

17. In the instructions issued to Mr. Jmpey and Mr. Watson, for ascertain¬ 
ing how far certain grievances which had been specified by Mr. Dowdeswell, 
in his minute of the 11th April last, or any others, were connected with the 
origin and history of the insurrection in Cuttack, you do not appear to have 
called on them for their opinion, as to whether in any, and in what degree, it 
might be attributable to the operation of your judicial system. The minute of 
the Marquis of Hastings on the affairs of that department of internal adminis¬ 
tration under the Presidency of Eort William, dated the 2d October 1815, even 
if you had not been in possession of' our dispatch of the 29th November 1814 
on the same subject, was well calculated to suggest the expediency of making 
that point a distinct article of inquiry. We trust that this matter will not be 
overlooked. Wc wish the investigation to be as full and particular as possible. 

18. Wc at present merely ad\crt to these points of primary importance, it 
being our intention to communicate to you our sentiments more fully, wh^p, 
we are put in possession of all the reports which you have called for, upon a 
subject which we cannot help regarding as ultimately connected with the repu¬ 
tation and stability of the British power in India. 

19. We take this occasion of mentioning the disappointment we have expe¬ 
rienced, at not having received the report* of the Commission which you ap¬ 
pointed, 

* See the Report on Crim. Cons (W. IV) 2."|(‘ October 1816', No. 28. received pir William 
Pitt. 4th May 1818. 
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pointed, so long ago as the 24<th April 1816, for the purpose of obtaining full 
and accurate information regarding the origin and causes of the disturbances 
in Bareilly. 

We are, &c* 

(Signed) JAS. PATTISON, 

C. MARJORIBAN KS, 

London, &c. &c. &c. 

22d April 1818. 


Revenue letter 
to Bengal, 

22 April 1818. 


EXTRACT REVENUE LETTER to BENGAL, 
(Ceded and Conquered Provinces) 

Dated the 15th. January 1819. 


»r from, dated 7th October, Par. 5. We shall make a few observations on each of the 


1815. important topics treated of in these paragraphs, in the 

ar. 2 to 16.) Refer to Letter order in which they occur. 

)th August, which contains a 

ra! outline of the arrangements Permanency oftke Ceded and Conquered Provinces. 

>sul.io»be adopted regarding * # 1 

of rhe important questions dis- 6. We fully approve of your having abstained from 
■ii in the Court’s dispatches of declaring permanent any of the settlements hitherto con- 

tllc Ceded and Conquered Provinces. It i, 
rnnu nt on the following points: quite clear to us, that none of the districts are m a suffi- 
ermanency of the setileuient in ciently improved state of cultivation to warrant sucha 
Ceded and Conquered^ Pro- decoration. Independently of more general con- 

■’ Canongoes und PutwoS derations, it is manifest that the highly important and 
uaul adawluts. necessary measures which you have in contemplation, and 

which we are now about to notice (measures which form the 


only true ground-work of a judicious and stable system of revenue adminis¬ 
tration, as it affects the interests of the inhabitants and of the Government 
under which they live) cannot, by any means, be executed with the same 
facility and effect under a fixed and permanent, as under a temporary set¬ 
tlement. 


Revenue Letter 
to Bengal, 
Ceded and Con¬ 
quered Provinces, 
15 January 1819. 
i j 


Surveys. 

7* Our sentiments on the expediency of revenue surveys have been fully 
communicated to you, on former occasions, in this department of our cor¬ 
respondence. It is unnecessary, therefore, to say more on this subject at 
present, than that we entirely concur with you in opinion, as to their utility in 
various ways, but particularly in ascertaining the quantity of land of which 
estates are composed, und the proportions of the cultivated to the uncultivated 
part, in fixing the limits of villages and zemindarries, and thus preventing the 
serious affrays which so frequently occur respecting disputed boundaries, as 
well as in affording facilities for effecting the partition of estates. 


8. We shall expect, of course, to be furnished with the details of the plan 
which the Surveyor-General may suggest for the performance of this duty, in 
consequence of your instructions of the 12th August 1815. 


Rights of the Peasantry. 

9. These paragraphs do not appear to us to comprehend, much less to 
answer satisfactorily, all the points which we stated to you, in our dispatch of 
the 17 th March 1815, as requiring accurate investigation. Some of these are 
wholly passed by; and on the point on which you bestowed the greatest 
attention (that of the rights and privileges of the cultivators), you have not 
explained with sufficient accuracy the distinctions between the different classes, 
the discrimination of which is necessary to a clear understanding of the subject, 
and some of which, we fairly admit, were not present to our own mind, when 
our^ispatch of the 17 th March 1815 was written. 

10. We do not clearly understand whether, in speaking of “ resilient Ryots,” 
you do or do not contemplate only the khode-khoost Ryots, who have a 
permanent hereditary interest in the soil; and whether, in adverting to 
“ tifose lands upon which no resident Ryots are established,” you do or do 
not intend all lands cultivated by py-khoost or migratory Ryots, whose tenure 
is temporary. 

' 4 S 11. Does 
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It even; - 1 ' Letter 
to Hongal, 
Coded iiiul Con 
qucrcd Provinces, 
1.5 Jiinnnry 181}). 


11. Does this permanent hereditary interest in the soil constitute the only 
distinction between the khodc-khoost and py-khoost Ryot? Or, if that be not 
the only distinction, are the payments to be made by the py-khoost, equally 
with that of the khodc-khoost, to be regulated according to the custom of the 
pergunnah ? 

12. Whatever may be the distinction between them as to their rights, it is 
clear that, in every respect, the two classes of llvots arc equally entitled to the 
protection of Government; and we observe that you concur with us in the 
opinion, that however well intended for this purpose, our Regulations under 
1 he permanent settlement have not been eilectual to it. 

l.{. Although the Zemindars with whom the permanent settlement was 
made are, in the Regulations respecting that arrangement, declared to be “ the 
“ actual proprietors of the soil;” although their zcmindarrics are called landed 
• states, ami all other holders of land are denominated their “under-tenants;” 
..ml although, as we shall have occasion more particularly to observe in the 
. ourse of this dispatch, the use of these terms, which has ever since continued 
current, has in practice contributed, with other causes, to perplex the subject 
v f landed tenures, and thereby to impair, and in many cases to destroy, the 
ughts of individuals, yet it is clear that the rights which were actually 
conferred upon the Zemindars, or which were actually recognized to exist in 
that class by the enactments of the permanent settlement, were not intended 
to trench upon the rights which were possessed by the Ryots. Lord Corn¬ 
wallis, in his minute recorded on the od February *1790, observes, that “ every 
“ begah of land possessed by the Ryots, must have keen cultivated under an 
“ express or implied agreement, that a certain sum should be paid for each 
“ begah, and no more. Every abwah or tax imposed by the Zemindar, over 
“ and above that sum, is not only a breach of that agreement, but a direct 
“ violation of the established laws of the country. The cultivator, therefore, 
“ has, in such £asc, an undoubted right to apply to Government for the 
“ protection of his property; and Government is, at all times, bound to afford 
“ him redress. The rents of an estate can only be raised, by inducing the 
“ llyots to cultivate the more valuable articles of produce, and to clear the 
“ extensive tracts of waste land, which are to be found in almost every zetnin- 
“ dan v in Bengal. 1 do not, therefore, hesitate to give it as my opinion, 
“ that*the Zemindars neither now, nor ever could possess, a right to impose 
“ taxes or abwabs upon the Ryots ; and if, from the confusion that has pre- 
“ vailed towards the close of the Mogul Government, or from a want of 
“ information since we have had possession of the country, new abwabs have 
“ been imposed by the Zemindars or farmers, that Government has an 
'* undoubted right to abolish such as are oppressive, and have never been 

confirmed by a competent authority, and to establish such regulations as 
“ may prevent the like abuses in future.” In another place he says : “ Neither 
“ is the privilege which the Ryots in many parts of Bengal enjoy, of holding 
“ possession of the spots of land which they cultivate so long as they pay the 
“ revenue assessed upon them, by any means incompatible with the pro- 
“ prietary rights of the Zemindars. Whoever cultivates the land, the Zc- 
“ mindars can receive no more than the established rent, which, in most 
“ places, is fully equal to what the cultivator can afford to pay. To permit 
“ him to dispossess one cultivator for the sole purpose of giving land to 
“ another, would be vesting him with a power to commit a wanton act of 
“ oppression, from which he would derive no benefit. The practice that 
“ prevailed under the Mogul Government, of uniting many districts into'onc 
“ zemindarrv, and thereby subjecting a large body of people to the control 
“ of one principal Zemindar, rendered some restrictions of this nature neeps- 
“ sary. The Zemindar, however, may sell the land, and the cultivators must 
“ pay the rent to the purchaser.” \ . 

14. It wa#in conformity with the principles laid down in the minute of Lord 
Cornwallis that we, having then before us the recorded discussions which had 
taken place between him and Mr. Shore, expressly declared, in onr letter to 
the Bengal Government, dated the 19th September 1792, that “ while we <fon- 
“ firmed to the landholders” (meaning the Zemindars), “the possession of the 
“ districts which they then held, and subject only to the rent then settled, and 

“ while 
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“ while we disclaimed any interference with respect to the situation of the* 
“ Ryots or the suras paid by them, with any view to an addition of revenue 
“ to ourselves, we expressly reserved the right whicli clearly belonged to us as 
“ sovereigns, of interposing our authority in making, from time to time, all 
** such Regulations as might be necessary to prevent the Ryots being improper- 
“ ly disturbed in their possessions, or loaded with unwarrantable exactions;” 
adding, as we did, that “ our interposition, where it was necessary, seemed 
“ also to be clearly consistent with the practice of the Mogul Government, 
“ under which it appeared to be a general maxim, that the immediate cultiva- 
“ tgr of the soil, duly paying his rent, should not be dispossessed of the land 
“ he occupied; that this necessarily supposed that there were some measures 
“ and limits by which the rent couhl be defined; and that it was not left to the 
“ arbitrary determination of the Zemindar, for that, otherwise, such a rule 
“ would he nugatory,” &c. 


15. It was accordingly declared as follows, in section S, Regulation 1 of 
1795 : “ It being the duty of the ruling power to protect all classes of people, 
“ and more particularly those who, from situation, are most helpless, the Go- 
“ vernor-General in council will, whenever he may deem it proper, enact such 
“ Regulations as he may think necessary for the protection and welfare of the 
“ dependant Talookdars, Ryots, and other cultivators of the soil; and no 
“ Zemindar, independant Talookdar, or other actual proprietor, shall be en- 
“ tilled, oil this account, to make any objection to the discharge of the fixed 
“ assessment which they have respectively agreed to pay.” 


lfi. With the view, al’so, to the protection and security of the Ryots agiinst 
undue exactions on the part of the Zemindars, it was enacted, in Regulation 
VIII of 1793 , that no actual proprietor of land, or dependant Talookdar or 
farmer of land, of whatever description, shall impose any new abwab or mlia- 
toot upon the ltyols, on pain of being subjected to a fine of three times the 
amount imposed. Provision was also made, by the same Regulation, tiiat the 
landholders {i. c. the persons with whom the settlement was immediately 
formed), in concert with their tenants, should revise the ab’wabs, and consolidate 
them with the laud-rents within a given time; and that they should give or 
tender to the Ryots’ pottahs, specifically stating the amount to be paid for the 
land they occupied. And it was still further enacted, that no netted proprie¬ 
tors 01 'land, or farmers, or persons acting under their authority, should cancel 
the pottahs of the khodc-khoost Ryots; except upon proof that they lunl been 
obtained by collusion, or that the rents paid by them within the last three years 
had been reduced below the nerkbundy of the pergunuah, or that they had ob¬ 
tained collusive deductions, or upon a general measurement of the pergunuah, 
for the purpose of equalizing and correcting the assessment. 

17 . Such having been the sentiments of Lord Cornwallis and the ruling au¬ 
thorities in England, and such having been the acts of the local Government 
on the first introduction of the permanent settlement, the question naturally 
occurs, whence it has arisen (to use your own words) “ that our institutions 
“ are so imperfectly calculated to afford the Ryots, in practice, that proter- 
“ tion, to which, on every ground, they are so fully entitled ;” so that it 
too often happens, that the quantum of rent which they pay is regulated neither 
by specific engagements, nor by the established rates of tlie pergunnahs, or 
other local divisions in which they reside, but by the arbitrary will of the 
Zemindars. 


18. We have, of late years, taken frequent occasion to call the attention of 
your Government to the state of insecurity and oppression in which the great 
mass of die cultivators were placed ; but we must confess that, anxiously and 
fully as tins subject had engaged our thoughts, \\c had not foimed .111 adequate 
iddi of the state of things under your Government, in this respect, until we 
inct 011 its proceedings, with the correspondence between the judicial func¬ 
tionaries and the Court of Sudder-Adawlut, which was referred by you, in 
1509 and 1810, to the consideration of the Board of Revenue, the answers 
winch were returned by the Collectors of districts, to the circular letter of that 
B«ud, dated the 7th June 1811, and the minute of Mr. Colebrooke thereon. 


19. To these documents we briefly adverted, in lhe«lQSth paragraph of our 
Revenue dispatch of the Oth January 1815, as not having been mentioned to 


Revenue Letter 
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Ceded and Con¬ 
quered Provinces. 
15 January 1819. 
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Revenue Letter 
to Bengal, 
Ceded ana Con¬ 
quered Provinces, 
tH January 1819. 


ua, in any letter from Bengal, but as having “ attracted our particular attention.’* 
The communication which we had before made to you of our sentiments, 
seemed to us to supersede the necessity of entering, at that time, into a de¬ 
tailed consideration of the papers in question. We therefore contented our- 
seves with declaring, that the perusal of those papers had served greatly to 
strengthen the opinion formerly expressed by us, as to the insufficiency of the 
provisions which had been made for remedying the prevailing disorders. 


SO. Among the most important documents upon this interesting subject, 
Which have lately reached us, are the report of Mr. Cornish, fourth judge of 
the Patna Court of Circuit, dated the 26th July 1314; the letter of the Board 
of Commissioners, and the minutes of Messrs. Roche and Colebrookc, of the 
Board of Revenue, recorded on vour Revenue Consultations of the 12th August 
1815; the letter addressed by Mr. Thomas Sisson to your judicial Secretary 
from Bencoolen, under date of the 2d April 1815, “ on the relative state of 
** the landlord and tenant” in the district of Rungpore ; and the Governor- 
General’s minutes of the 21st September and 2d October 1815, on the revenue 
and judicial administration of the territories dependant on your presidency, to¬ 
gether with the reports of the local officers which accompanied them. 


21. Without meaning to commit ourselves to an acquiescence in every view 
and principle which the minutes of Lord Hastings embrace, we think it due to 
their author to declare, that we consider them as containing one of the most 
valuable expositions of the actual state of the internal administration of the ter¬ 
ritories under the Bengal Government tlfht we hare had occasion to peruse. 

2*2. The documents here enumerated unequivocally confirm the truth of all 
the information of which we were previously in possession, respecting the abso¬ 
lute subjection of the cultivators of the* soil to the discretion of the Zemindars, 
while they exhibit to us a view of things, with reference to the landed tenures 
and rights of that valuable body of the people, which satisfies us that a decisive 
course of measures for remedying evils of such magnitude must be undertaken 
without delay. 


23. Mr. Cornish states, on this subject, “ the Ryots conceive they have a 
“ right to hold their lands, so long as they pay the rent which they and their 
“ forefathers have always done. The Zemindars, although afraid openly to 
“ avow, as being contrary to immemorial custom, that they have a right to dc- 
“ maud any rent they chose to enact, yet go on compelling them to give an 
“ increase; and the power of distraint, vested in them by the Regulations, 
“ soon causes the utter ruin of the resisting Ryot.” 

2 k Mr. Colebrooke asserts, from his own experience, that disputes between 
Zemindar and Ryots, in the Lower Provinces were less frequent and more 
easily determined anterior to 1793, than they now are ; and he further states 
that “ the provisions contained in the general Regulations for the permanent 
“ settlement, designed for the protection of the Ryots or tenants, are rendered 
«* wholly nugatory and that 5,4 the courts of justice, for want of definite in- 
•* formation respecting their rights, are unable effectually to support them.” 
—“ I am disposed, therefore,” he adds, “ to recommend that, late as it now 
“ is, measures should be taken for the re-establishment of fixed rates, as nearly 
<( conformable to tkc anciently-established ones as may be yet practicable, to 
** regulate distinctly and definitely the relative rights of the landlord and 
“ tenantry.” 

25. Mr. Sisson, in his letter on the relative state of landlord and tenant in 
Rungpore, describes the “ arbitrary oppression under which the cultivator of 
“ the soil groans, as having at length attained a height so alarming, as to have 
“ become by far the mdfet extensively injurious of all the evils under which 
“ that district laboursand expresses an apprehension, “ that until, by a 
“ steady adherence to the most decisive and vigorous measures, the bulk of 
«* the community shall have been restored from their present state of abject 
“ wretchedness to the full enjoyment of their legitimate rights, it will be in 
(< vain to expect solid and substantial improvement.” 

26. The sentiments of many other of the local Authorities employed in t«e 
internal administration yf the country, whose reports are now before us, are 
equally strong upon this subject. 
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27. The Marquis of Hastings describes the situation of the village Zemindars' Revenue Letter 




within the circle of the perpetual settlement, the situation of this unfortu¬ 
nate class is yet more desperate. In Burdwan, in Behar, in Cawnpore, and 
indeed wherever there may have existed extensive landed property at the 
mercy of individuals, whether in farm or jaghire, in talook or in zemindarry, 
of the higher class, complaints of the .village Zemindars have crowded in 
upon me without number; and I had only the mortification of finding, that 
the existing system, established by the legislature, left me without the means 
of pointing out to the complainants any mode in which they might hope to 

obtain redress.”.“ In all these tenures, from what I could observe, the 

class of village-proprietors appeared to be in a train of annihilation; and 
unless a remedy is speedily applied, the class will soon be extinct. Indeed, 
I fear that any remedy that could be proposed would, even now, come too 
late to be of any effect in the several estates of Bengal; ior the license of 
twenty years, which has been left to the Zemindars of that province, will 
have given them the power, and they have never wanted the inclination, to 
extinguish the rights of this class, so that no remnants of them will soon be 
discoverable.” 


■&/» 


1V» ) 


28. His Lordship adds : ** It is well known (and even if it were question- 
*' able, the practice of the provinces which have lately fallen under our do- 
“ minion would set the ^oubt at rest), that the cultivating Zemindars were, by 
“ a custom more ancient than all law, entitled to a certain share of the produce 
“ of their lands, and that the rest, whether collected by pergunnah-Zemindars 
“ or by the officers of government, was collected as the huck of the Circar.” 

29. The paramount importance, on every ground of justice and expediency, 
as connected with the welfare and prosperity of the British empire in India, of 
adopting all practicable means for ascertaining and protecting the rights of the 
Ryots, has, in our former correspondence, been made the topic of frequent and 
serious representation; nor can it be otherwise than most satisfactory to us to 
find that the members of your Government, and those acting under its autho¬ 
rity in the internal administration of the country, are now so earnestly occupied 
in the furtherance of this most important and essential work. 

80. We fully subscribe to the truth of Mr. Sisson’s declaration, that “ the 
“ faith of the state is to the full as solemnly pledged to uphold the cultivator 
“ of the soil in the unmolested enjoyment of his loug-cstablished rights, as it is to 
*' maintain the Zemindar in the possession of his estate, or to abstain from in- 
“ creasing the public revenue permanently assessed upon him.” 

31. At the time when the discussions took place on the subject of forming 
the permanent settlement in the Lower Provinces, the question was agitated, 
whether the ascertainment of private rights ought not to have been carried into 
effect before that arrangement was concluded. Zemindarry oppressions and 
abuses, during the revolutions that had occurred in the Bengal Provinces at 
periods not long anterior to the establishment of the British power, and the 
early measures of our administration, had thrown such obscurity over the rights 
of the cultivators, that it became difficult to define them. *“ The vague term 
usage ” (as Lord Cornwallis observed, in his minute of the 11th February 
1793) “ was the only rule for deciding upon any question of revenue, and the 
“ rights of those concerned in the payment of it; and custom, which varied 
" in almost every district, and precedent, might be pleaded in justification of 
« every species of exaction and oppression.” The difficulties to be encoun¬ 
tered in the pursuit of minute local investigations, deterred Lord Cornwallis 
.from a task, to the untertaking of which, it must be confessed, the sentiments 
(yind instructions of the Court of Directors had been unfavourable, from the time 
of Mr. Hastings to their first dispatch of the 12th April 1786, on the subject 
of the decennial settlement. 

*39. Mr. Shore, though fully sensible of the difficulty of simplifying and de- 
finffg the rates of assessment on the Ryots, was decidedly of opinion, that the 
Government should first see this accomplished, before they entered into any 

4 T permanent 
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permanent engagements with the Zemindars, “ in order,*' as he said, “ that 
“ justice might be impartially administered according to fixed rules.*** 

33. He was, therefore, for considering the period of the decennial settle- 
settlement,f then about to be concluded, as one of experiment, during which 
the Government should direct their attention systematically, not only to the im¬ 
portance of giving confidence to the Zemindars, but also of procuring a sim¬ 
plification of the complicated rental of the Ryots; so that, “ if, at the end of 
“ the fifth, sixth, or any subsequent year, not exceeding the eighth, of the 
«* assessment, it should be found that the desired improvement had been ac- 
«« complished, that the relative rights of Talookdars, Ryots, and Zemindars, 
“ were rendered definite and precise, and that the country flourished under the 
“ prescribed Regulations and the superintending care of the Revenue officers, 
•« the settlement might again be extended to any period of ten or twenty years.*' 

3*. The same view of the subject bad been taken by Mr. Hastings, in the 
course of the discussions which arose, at an earlier period, as to the adoption 
of a permanent plan for the administration of the land revenue.^ 

35. The data with reference to which Mr. Francis proposed to determine 
upon the amount of the assessment, were the average-collections of the three 
preceding years. Mr. Hastings was impressed witli the importance of being 
previously furnished with accurate statements of the real value of the lands 
throughout the country, as the ground on which the settlement ought to be 
constructed, observing that, to obtain these, “ would be the work of much 
“ official knowledge, some management, and unremitting labour in compiling 
“ and collating the accounts of the past collections, in digesting the materials 
“ which might be furnished by the provincial councils and dewans, in issuing 
“ orders for special accounts and other materials of information, and in de- 
“ puling native officers on occasional investigations.” He likewise remarked, 
that ** other inquiries would be useful to secure the Ryots in the perpetual and 
“ undisturbed possession of the lands, and to guard them against arbitrary 
“ exactions.” 

36. Alluding to the total disregard shewn by the Zemindars to their solemn 
engagements, and to the peremptory injunctions of Government to grant poltahs 
to the Ryots, Mr. Hastings observed, “ It is the Zemindar's interest to exact 
“ the greatest rent he can from the Ryots, and it is as much against his interest 
“ to fix the deeds by which the Ryots hold their lands and pay their rents, to 
“ certain bounds and defences against his own authority. The foundation of 
“ such a work must he laid by the Government itself.” He therefore proposed to 
collect the materials for it, “ by obtaining copies of the existing pottahs and of 
“ the nerrick bundee, or rates of the land, by which they were regulated in each 
u district, and every other information which might throw light on this sub- 
“ ject, and hereafter enable the Government to enter into a more permanent 
«* and regular mode of taxation.*’ Nor did he omit to point out with clearness 
the manner by which, agreeably to the acknowledged rules of Indian Govern¬ 
ments, it was practicable to accomplish the objects in view. A Committee of 
Investigation was accordingly appointed, by the casting-vote of Mr. Hastings, 
for the purpose of examining the country records of accounts, and of conduct¬ 
ing and superintending the other requisite inquiries; but it was ordered to be 
abolished by a dispatch fiom England. 

37. It was under the influence of the same feelings and principles, that the 

Board of Revenue, in 1786, recommended the creation of the office of chief 
Sheristadar, with a view to the restoration of the “ correct ancient revenue- 
“ system of the country ” to its former efficiency, which, in their judgment, 
was “ no less calculated to protect the great body of the people from oppres- 
“ sion, than to secure the full and legal rights of the sovereign.” This measure 
was approved of by the government of Sir John McPherson ; but Mr. James 
Grant, the first chief Sheristadar who was appointed, had no sooner entered 
upon the investigations and atrangements that were to constitute the basis of 
the intended reforms, than his office was abolished by Lord Cornwallis, who had 
newly succeeded to the government of India. 38, The 

* Minute, 18th Scpteirfber 1789. f Minute, 8th December 1789. ^ ^ 

$ Vide Consultations, 1st and 12tli November 1776 ; or Minutes of Hastings's Trial, Vol 11. 
952-to 1822, pages 1287 to 1297. 
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38. The experience of the last twenty-four years induces us to believe, that Kivenue Letter * 
if the policy of Mr. Hastings had not been departed from, or if a stop had not r *? , Uen ?^’ 
been put to the further prosecution of Mr. Grant’s valuable labours, we should quS Province"*, 
not now have to lament, that the objects of the permanent settlement, in as far IS January lSiy. 
as regards the security and happiness of the most numerous and industrious ' 

class of the community, have hitherto been so imperfectly attained, and that, 
instead of maintaining their rights, we have not even ascertained what they 
are. 

39. It is also a circumstance which is not to be overlooked, that although so 
many years have elapsed since the conclusion of that settlement, yet no resort 
has been had to the exercise of the power we then expressly reserved, of inter* 
fering for the purpose of defining and adjusting the rights of the Ryots* We 
conclude, that the supposed difficulty or impracticability of the operation was 
the cause of this non-interference. We find, however, that antecedently to the 
permanent settlement, this power was successfully exercised in several parts of 
the territory under your government, and that the advantages of this policy are 
still felt in those districts, although the general system of your Revenue and 
Judicial administration has been unfavourable to the preservation and improve¬ 
ment of the advantages thus obtained. 

40. Wc particularly allude to the Twenty-four Pergunnahs and to part of 
Dinagepore, when it was under the management of the late Mr. Hatch. ■ In the 
vicinity of Calcutta, also, “ the Ryots,” as Mr. Colebrooke understood, ** have 
“ been supported, by the decision of Adawluts, in their pretensions to hold their 
“ lands upon the rents payable by them, or by the persons whose representa- 
“ lives they are, according to the best general measurement which was under- 
“ taken by the authority of Government before the permanent settlement, and 
** of which the record is understood to be preserved in the office of the Collec- 
“ tor.” It is also stated by Mr. Colebrooke, that “ the Regulations of Benares 
“ have maintained the table of rates of Fusily 1187, and that the Canongoe 
“ office yet exists in that province for its preservation.” 

41. Mr. Sisson, in the report to which we have already referred, adverting to 
the measures that had been adopted, in 1788, in Dinagepore, states that Mr. 

Hatch ascertained, by a local investigation, “ 1st, the several varieties of rate 
“ and potlah, and the proportion at which the illegal cess was made, in the se- 
“ veral estates, to bear to the recorded rental; 2dly, by actual measurement, 

“ the extent of cultivation in each pergunnah;” 3dly, that he reduced, “ the 
“ qualities of land in each pergunnah to a certain number of classes, which 
“ might readily be distinguished one from the other;” 4thly, that he asccr- . 
tained “ the average gross produce of each class;” and 5thly, that he deter¬ 
mined, “ reference being had to the present and former rates of rent, what 
“ proportion of the average produce should, in each class, be retained by the 
“ Ryot, and what proportion of a fixed money valuation, should be received by 
“ the Zemindar.” 

42. Mr. Sisson, while he strongly urges the adoption of the same course of 
proceeding in other parts of the country, on account of “ the incalculable 
“ blessings it would confer on a very numerous population,” further states, in 
proof of its expediency, that in 1793 a considerable portion of the tract settled 
by Mr. Hatch having been separated from Dinagepore and ahnexed to Rung- 
pore and Rajeshahyc, “ this change had been fatal to the rights of the cultiva- 
“ tors;” and that “ Mr. Hatch’s rates had been utterly disregarded by the 
“ Zemindars,” whilst, in Dinagepore, the system of rates is so generally 
** known, that the proprietors left under the jurisdiction of that district have 
*« not as yet dared to alter the rates, though they often strive to evade them by 
“ disputing the quality of the lands.” Mr. Sisson, in his report, takes occasion 
to contrast the settlement formed in Dinagepore with that made under the per- 

j^anent settlement of llungpore, where he had latterly acted as joint Magistrate. 

“Thus,” he says, “ while the settlement of Dinagepore, the state of which district 
“ must have been precisely similar to that of llungpore, was, by the zeal, diligence, 

“ and abilities of Mr. Hatch, founded on the result of the minutest investiga- 
“ ti^f into the state of the resources of every pergunnah, that ofRungpore 
“ vm established on the uncertain criterion of preceding settlements, which 
“ had their basis in bare conjecture.” This observation must be allowed gene¬ 
rally 
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Revenue Letter, rally to apply to the other settlements that were concluded in 1798 in the 
Cedrf'Sfc'on- Lower Provinces. 

(juered Provinces, 43 , We have, in our Revenue dispatch of the 6 th January 1815, taken occa- 

. J ' anu a ry sion to advert to a similar course of measures, in which the Assistant Collector 
of Bhauglepore was engaged in 1787 , and apparently with much success, for the 
purpose of inquiring into the resources of the country, and of ascertaining and 
adjusting, on fixed principles, the rights of the cultivators. The measures 
which he had adopted anti completed in one pergunnah were highly approved 
by the Collector and by the Board of Revenue, who notified their Vish that the 
Assistant Collector “ would proceed with all possible expedition in extending 
“ similar Regulations to other parts of the district.” Some further progress 
had been made in the accomplishment of this object, when the execution of it 
was superseded by the general arrangements which were then determined upon 
preparatory to the permanent settlement. 

44. We are, on this occasion, naturally led to notice what is stated by you 
on the subject of the Regulations passed in 1798, concerning pottahs, and of 
those subsequently enacted. 

45. With respect to Regulation VIII of 1793, we have to observe that more 
seems to have been expected from its enactments in favour of the Ryots, than 
they were calculated to effect unsupported by other institutions, and that it was 
in fact almost wholly nugatory. By section 2, Regulation XLIV of >793, it was 
enacted, that no lease should be granted for a period of more than ten years, and 
that no lease should be renewed except in the last year of its term ; and every 
lease granted, in opposition to that piohibition, was declared null and void. 
By another section of the same Regulation it was provided, that whenever lands 
are sold by public sale, for arrears of the public revenue, all engagements with 
under-farmers and Ryots, as well as with dependent Talookdars, should stand 
cancelled fiom the day of sale, the purchasers being left at liberty to collect 
from t!ie Talookdars, Ryots, or cultivators, according to the rates and usages 
of the pergunnah (which rates and usages were left unascertained), as if the en¬ 
gagements so cancelled had never existed : and the operation of the foregoing 
rule was extended, by Regulation III of 1796, to the entire annulment of leases 
of lands, of which a part only might be sold for the recovery of arrears of reve¬ 
nue. The primary, and indeed sole object of Regulation XLIV of 1798 
evidently was, to guard against a permanent diminution of the public revenue 
under the settlements that had been concluded with the Zemindars, by which a 
permanent limitation had been set to the demands of Government upon them ; 
and it was still further to guard against such a consequence, that the modifica¬ 
tions it underwent by Regulation III of 1796 were adopted. When we bear 
in mini! the fact stated by Mr. Rocke, in his minute recorded on your Revenue 
Consultations of the 12th August 1815, that subsequently to the period of the 
permanent settlement, “probably one-third, or rather one-half, of the landed 
“ property in the province of Bengal may have been transferred by public sale 
“ on account of arrears oj revenue,” we can readily conceive how prodigiously 
numerous must have been the instances in which engagements between Zemin¬ 
dars and Ryots were annulled. 

46. The original pottah Regulation (VIII of 1793) was also very materially 
defective, in making no sufficient provision for the ascertainment of the rights 
in which it professed to secure the Ryots by their pottahs. It was of much 
more importance, tor the security of the Ryot, to establish what the legitimate 
rates of the pergunnahs were according to the customs of the country; or, at 
all events, to have ascertained the rates actually existing, and to have caused 
a record of them, in either case, to be carefully preserved, than merely to en¬ 
join the exchange of engagements between them and the Zemindars, leaving 
in total uncertainty the rules by which those engagements were to be formed. 
It is true, that to have taken the rates at which the Ryots were actually assc-s' 
soil by the Zemindars, at the period of the permanent settlement, as the maxi¬ 
mum of future demands, would have had the effect, as Mr. Shore observed in 
one of his minutes, of confirming subsisting abuses and oppressions; but it 
would, at least, have fixed a limit to them. The necessary informatiup re* 
speeding those rates might, in a great measure, have been found in the Agis¬ 
ters of the Canongoes, had that office been maintained in its original state of 

efficiency. 
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efficiency. But the Canongoe's office had, as we had occasion to remark id Berenue Letter 
our Revenue dispatch of the 28th October 1814, and in subsequent dispatches r J° , Ben ? a ‘- 
in the same department, been most unfortunately abolished in the Lower Pro- „uered r?oWn°cM, 
vinces, when the permanent settlement was introduced, instead of being re- 15 January 1819. 
formed and brought back to the purposes of its institution; and the Putwarries, 
whose accounts were of the utmost importance, in all cases of disputed claims 
between Zemindars and their tenants, and between renters and Ryots, haring, 
at the same time, been virtually made the servants of the Zemindars, naturally 
became averse to produce any documentary proof of exactions levied by their 
employers, and little credit was due to their accounts when produced. The 
consequence was, that the only safeguards left for the Ryots were the pottah 
Regulation and the courts of justice. That Regulation must have been very 
inadequate to protect their interests against further encroachment, even had it 
been generally acted upon : but its originally imperfect construction, together 
with the modifications and restrictions which it afterwards underwent, indis¬ 
posed the Ryots to comply with its provisions ; and the courts of justice could 
not avail much in cases of dispute, where there were no data on which to de¬ 
cide, even if they had, in other respects, been competent to settle questions of 
that nature. 

47 . But what appears to have had a more sensible operation in the depres¬ 
sion of the Ryots than perhaps any other cause, was the power vested by Re¬ 
gulation VII of 1799 in Zemindars, Talookdars, and other landholders and 
farmers of land, of distraining for rent. 

48. The representations which were made by some of the most intelligent of 
the Judicial and Revenue Functionaries, within a very lew years after the pass¬ 
ing of that Regulation, and which were generally made in the course of 1809 
and the two following years, of the enormous exactions and oppressions which 
were practised under the last-mentioned Regulation, led in 1812 to a revision 
of the existing rules respecting pottahs and other engagements between land¬ 
holders and their tenants, as well as respecting distress and other summary 
modes allowed to the Zemindars for enforcing payment of their demands; and 
Regulation V of 1812, which was subsequently explained by Regulation XVIII 
of tuat year, was passed for amending some of the rules then in force for the 
collection of the land revenue. 

49. Mr. Colebrooke, on whose suggestions Regulation V of 1812 appears 
chiefly to have been framed, after stating that “ there is actually no sufficient 
** evidence of the rates and usages of pergunnahs which can now be appealed 
“ to for the decision of the questions between landholder and Ryot,” and con¬ 
sequently, no definite rules for the guidance of courts of justice, expressed 
himself in the following terms: “ In this state of matters, it would be better 
“ to abrogate most of the laws in favour of the Ryot, and leave him, for a 
“ certain period to be specified, under no other protection lor his tenure than 
“ the specific terms of the lease which he may then hold, than to uphold the 
“ illusory expectation of protection under laws which arc nearly ineffectual. 

“ The parties would be thus compelled to come to an understanding; and 
“ the result would, on every consideration, be preferable to the present state 
“ of uncertainty, which naturally leads to oppression, fragd, and endless liti- 
“ gation.” It was avowedly with much reluctance that Mr. Colebrooke sug¬ 
gested the adoption of this alternative ; for he immediately added : “ If it be 
“ thought expedient, in place of abrogating the laws which were enacted for 
“ the protection of the tenantry, and especially of the khodkasht Ryot or resi- 
“ dent cultivator, that the right of occupancy, which these laws were intended 
•• to uphold, should be still maintained, and that the Ryot should be supported 

in his ancient and undoubted privilege of retaining the ground occupied by 
“ him, so long as he pays the rent justly demandable for it, measures should 
“ be adopted, late as it now is, to reduce to writing a clear declaration and 
“ distinct record of the usages and rates according to which the Ryots of each 
pergunnah or district will be entitled to demand the renewal of their pot- 
,hs, upon any occasion of a general or partial cancelling of leases.” 


U 
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He added: “ I had it, at one time, under consideration, to propose a 
“ plan for the preparation of such records under the superintendence of the 
“ Revenue officers, assisted by the Canongoe .office, to be re-established for 

4 U “ that 
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** that and for other purposes, and in communication and concert with the 
“ Zemindars' and principal Ryots of each pergunnah, and I had made a con- 
, “ sidcrahlc progress towards maturing the plan of this great undertaking ; but 
“ after much consultation with the late Acting President of the Board of Re-' 
“ venue (Mr. Crisp) and with other experienced anil well informed officers of 
“ the Revenue department, I have been diverted from this project, by the 
“ apprehension that the intelligence and activity requisite for the due super- 
“ inlendencc of its execution within each zillah, are not to be universally nor 
“ generally expected, and that, if it were ill performed, it might qot impro- 
“ bably add to the subsisting evils instead of remedying them.” 

51. The same considerations which had induced Mr. Colehrooke to abandon 
the measures alluded to in the passage last quoted (which measures, never¬ 
theless, he afterwards, as appears from his minute of the 30th April 1815, felt 
the great, expediency of pursuing), probably' influenced the decision of the late 
Government, arid Regulation V of 1812 was framed in consonance with Mr. 
(’olebrooke’s first suggestion. 

52. It had been urged, at the time of passing that Regulation, that although 
the rights of the cultivating classes bail been most materially violated, yet as 
llu* Zemindars and the Ryots luul reciprocal wants, their mutual necessities 
must drive them to an amicable adjustment. Upon this doctrine it is well ob¬ 
served by r Lord Hastings, in his minute on the Revenue administration of 
Bengal, that “ this reciprocity is not, however, so clear, that the Zemindar 
“ certainly cannot do without tenants, but that he wants them on his own 
“ terms, and that he knows that, if he can get rid of tire hereditary proprietors 
** who claim a right t.o terms independent of what he may vouchsafe to give, 

‘t he will obtain the means of substituting men of his own j and that such is the 

redundancy of the cultivating class, that there will never be a difficulty of 
“ procuring Ilyots, ready to engage on terms just sufficient to ensure bare 
“ maintenance to the engager.” 

N 53. It always appeared to us, that the provisions of Regulation V of 1812 
would operate as a very imperfect corrective of the evils which it was intended 
to remedy ; and this we expressed in our dispatches from this department of 
the 28th October 1814, and 6th January 1815, and in our dispatch from the 
judicial department of the 9th November 1814. Subsequent information has 
not only confirmed us in the opinions which we, from the first, entertained, 
but has satisfied .us that, in practice, the Regulation has been the very reverse 
of beneficial. In Mr. Sisson’s letter of the 2d April 1815, to which we have 
already referred, it is stated to have produced the most injurious consequences.* 
The Zemindars of Rungpore arc represented by him as perverting its provi - 
sions to the entailmcnt, in perpetuity , upon their wretched victims the peasantry 
(by which he means the actual occupants of the land) of a long series of exac¬ 
tions, of which he gives some most striking specimens. Section 2 of Regula¬ 
tion XVIll of 1812 runs thus: “ Doubts having arisen on the construction 
“ of Section 2, Regulation V of 1812, it is hereby explained, that the true 
“ intent of the said section was to declare proprietors of land competent to grant 
“ leases for any period, even to perpetuity, and at any rent which they might 
“ deem conducive to their interests,” &c. This provision has been construed 
to give to Zcmindais the power of demanding from the Ryots any rent they 
might think proper, without regard to the customary rates of assessment iu 
the pergunnah. The inference seems unavoidable, that the persons with 
whom the permanent settlement was made, and those who, by inheritance or 
purchase, may succeed them, are authorised, by the existing law, to oust 
even the hereditary Ryots from possession of their lands, when the latter refuse 
to accede to any terms of rent which may be demanded of them, however, 
exorbitant. 

-''‘*".54. In the consideration of this subject, it is impossible for us not to remark v ' 
that consequences, the most injurious to the rights and interests of individuals, 
have arisen, from describing those with whom the permanent settlement was 
concluded as the actual proprietors q/ the land. This mistake (for such it is ppw 
admitted to have been), and the habit which has grown out of it, of consider¬ 
ing the payments of the Ryots as rent instead of revenue, have produced all 

the 


* Vide also Mr. Tytlcr's Considerations on the Political State of India. 
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the evils that might be expected to flow from them. They have introduced 
much confusion into the whole subject of landed tenures, and have given a 
specious colour to the pretensions of the Zemindars, in acting towards persons 
of the other classes as if they, the Zemindars, really were, in the ordinary sense 
of the words, the proprietors of the land, and as if the Ryots had no perma¬ 
nent interest but what they derived from them. 

55. Lord Hastings, in his minute of the 21st September 1815, mentions 
another casf, in which a serious misconception has occurred in regard to rights 
of property. Referring to mocurrery jaghires, which we consider in no respect 
to differ as to their tenure, except in point of duration, or as to the rights they 
confer, from pergunnah or larger zcmindarrics, he states that, under jaghire- 
darry tenures, “ all that the Government could make over were the rights 
“ possessed by itself; so that it was incumbent upon the assignees to he 
“ guided in their conduct towards the subjects of Government transferred to 
“ them, by the same rules and principles of action as regulated the proceed- 
“ ings of Government.” Lord Hastings goes on to state, that “ in practice, 
“ however, it is to be feared that the assignment on the part of Government 
“ is considered to confer a proprietary right, with all the powers and privi- 
“ leges attached to such rights by the Regulations. Thus , as but otic proprietor 
“ of the soil is recognized, the rights of all those with whom Government had. 
*« till then engaged, (i.c. until thejagliirc was granted) arc totally annihilated by 
“ the assignment. What was heretofore paid as revenue must now be paid as 

rent; those who before held their lands with only the condition of a fixed 
“ payment to the Government, became tenants subject to arbitrary exactions, 
“ and liable to ejectment if they resist the demands.” 

56. The Board of Commissioners, in their report already referred to, write 
to the same effect. “ As the Government, by the grant of a jaghire, can 
“ assign no more than what they themselves possessed (viz. the right of dc- 
*« riving a certain rent from the land), it would naturally follow, that the 
“ assignee could possess no other authority than what Government could have 
“ exercised. But, by the universal practice under such grants, the assignees 
“ become virtually vested with all the rights of property, and discharged from all 
“ the obligations imposed by Government on themselves.” 

57. It is true, that the Board state that the situation of the Zemindars within 
the jaghires “ was not contemplated in any rules proposed or enacted for 
“ the protection of the Ryots in general.” 

58. We can, however, have no doubt that, wherever the rights of the Ze¬ 
mindars have been affected, by describing the jaghiredar as if the proprietor¬ 
ship in the land had been conferred upon him, the rights of the ltyots must 
likewise have been affected by it. In fact, where the jaghires arc of small 
extent, the Zemindars themselves must have been no other than Ryots, who 
were cither the parties with whom the settlements had been concluded before 
the grant of the jaghire, or who, as residentiary cultivators within the village, 
may have rented the revenue of the circar payable by the other llyots on their 
own account, or realized them in the character of the public servants of the 
village, being answerable for the whole that they collected. 

• 

59. The Board of Commissioners, in another passage of their letter, with 
an express reference to these village Zemindars, state that “ the mistake of 
“ making the perpetual settlement with Rajahs as the proprietors of the whole 
“ of the lands composing their rajes, has chiefly affected an intermediate class, 
“ the village Zemindars, to whom no compensation can now be made for the 
“ injustice done to them by the transfer of their property to the Rajahs. In- 
“ deed, the whole of this valuable class of landholders may be considered to 
“ be extinct in the Lower Provinces; with the exception of a few fortunate 

^^individuals who have preserved their estates, under the names of indepen- 
“ dent and dependent Talookdars, by the precaution of their ancestors in pro- 
“ viding themselves with written acknowledgements of the general Zemindar, 
“ tioho, in consequence of the interpretation put on that title , was considered by 
“ thdfterms of the perpetual settlement as the universal proprietor of the soil, and 
'* toe fountain from which alone any other person could derive a property** 

60. These 
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GO. These village Zemindars were no other than those Ryots of the villages 
who are distinctly described by the Board of Commissioners in their official 
correspondence, and by Lord Hastings in his miuute, as the real proprietors 
of the land in their respective occupations. 

61 . It is needless to shew, that the state of things here described must also 
exist in those parts of the country where the settlements have been made with 
one individual (not a rajah), for the revenue of a whole pergunnah or more, 
under the designation of proprietor of all the lands included withjn them, in¬ 
stead of describing him by such a term or terms as had heretofore been in 
general use under the native Governments, or at least by such an appellation 
as should not convey a notion of his being that which he clearly was not, and 
which he is not, under any rights conferred upon him by the permanent settle¬ 
ment. The practice must, as in the two former cases, and in the same man¬ 
ner, affect the rights of all below the pergunnah Zemindar down to the Ryots 
of the villages. We may add, that the rights of the Ryots of villages must be 
in the same manner affected, where the settlement is formed by the Govern¬ 
ment for one village only, but in the name of one person, called, as that person 
is in the Regulations, by the same term of proprietor of the land within it, in 
which, as it is now unequivocally admitted, he is only one of many to whom 
the lands of the village belong. 

62 . It is fortunate, however, and must not be forgotten, that in the same Re¬ 

gulation in which the Bengal Government, in < 1793, conferred rights upon 
the Zemindars, apparently inconsistent with the rights of’ the cultivators of the 
soil, it reserved to itself the full power of passing s'uch laws as, from time to 
time, might appear necessary for the protection of the rights acknowledged to 
be vested in the Ryots. —— --, _ 

f>3. There ran be no doubt, that a misapplication of terms, and the use of the 
word ** rent,” as applied to the demands on the Ryots, instead of the appro¬ 
priate one of “ revenue,” have introduced much confusion into the whole 
subject of landed tenures, and have tended to the injury and destruction of 
i lie rights of the Ryots. 

64 . It is possible that terms which have been so long in use, bound up as 
they are with the very frame and texture of your Revenue code, could not be 
dispensed with without great practical inconvenience. It is also possible, that 
the substitution of other more appropriate terms, derived from the native 
language, may have the effect of weakening all confidence in the stability of 
the permanent settlement, by leading to the apprehension, than an intention is 
entertained to undermine and overthrow the principles of that settlement, as 
it concerns the rights and interests of those with whom it was concluded, or of 
those who now standing in the same situation are equally parties to it. These 
are undoubtedly inconveniences and evils which it is most essential to avoid ; 
but if the gradual introduction of such a change could be effected, without the 
risk of creating confusion in the practice of your Revenue Administration, and 
without danger of weakening the confidence of the country in the good faith 
of Government, we should be glad, for the practical reasons we have men¬ 
tioned, that the attempt should be made. Should you, however, be of opinion 
that this cannot be done, we trust that you will particularly consider the view 
we have been taking of the subject, and that you will find, in the impossibility 
of removing this source of misconception, a strong reason, in addition to the 
many others that exist, to stimulate you to the diligent prosecution of that 
course of measures for settling and adjusting, in the clearest practicable way, 
the relative rights of the Ryots and the Zemindars, which now happily occu¬ 
pies your attention, and that of the Revenue and Judicial Authorities under 
your Government. 

65. Perfectly agreeing with what is stated by the Board of Commissioned 
respecting the jaghires (which corresponds with the view taken of the subject 
by Lord Hastings), that “nothing in the terms of any grant, either by, the 
“ British Administration or by former Governments, can be interpreted to 
“ preclude the enactment of any laws which may be deemed expedient fA; the 
“ protection of the Zemindars and Ryots in jaghire lands,” we are decidedly 
of opinion, that a Regulation should be passed declaratory of that right in 

the 
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the Government, and that the same measures may be adopted within those Hevcnue Letter 
lands for ascertaining, adjusting, and securing the rights of the Ryots and all r , to , Bcn f£!’ 
others below the jaghiredar (and, indeed, in all instances where the public quered “wTea, 
revenue from land may have been assigned to individuals, whether on mocur- i5 Junuurv isiy’ 
rery or other more limited tenures), as you may deem it necessary to pursue in ' 
the zemiftdarry lauds in general. 

66. The differences which have arisen, under the permanent settlement, 
between the Zemindars and Ryots, the arbitrary exactions of the more powerful, 
the fraudulent evasions resorted to by the weaker classes, and the vexatious liti¬ 
gations which have been the consequence of this state of things, afford sufficient 
evidence, that it is our duty, before any definite system is adopted for pro¬ 
vinces not yet finally settled, to investigate most attentively the evils to which 
the permanent settlement has given rise, to examine the nature and degree of 
the change in the relative situations of the Zemindar and the Ryot which has 
taken place under its operation, and to ascertain, as nearly as possible, what 
were the previously existing rights with which it has either improvidcutly or 
unadvisedly interfered. 

67 . We have already enjoined you to reserve the waste lands in making any 
future settlement; hut we have not been able to satisfy ourselves as to the na¬ 
ture of the interest possessed by the zemindar in the waste lands, in those dis¬ 
tricts which have been permanently settled. Your construction seems to be, 
that his power over them is absolute and unconditional, and that he is at liberty 
to contract for the occupation of them at whatever rates he can obtain. It is, 
however, the opinion of many considerable authorities, that in the leases of 
waste, as well as of other lands, the pergunnah rates form a standard of pay¬ 
ment not to be exceeded. 

68. We are aware that these pergunnah rates, as well as the tenures of the 
Ryots, vary in different places, and that the utmost circumspection should as¬ 
suredly be observed in endeavouring to ascertain and define these varieties; 
and it is very important to distinguish them in your consideration, as they have 
been affected by the permanent zemindarry settlement, and as they exist in the 
countries in which that settlement has not been introduced. 

Canongoes, Putwarrics, and Mai Adaxvluls. 

69 . All inquiries into the state of landed rights and tenures will be greatly 
facilitated by the rc-organization of the offices of Canongoe and Putwarry on 
their ancient footing, which we recommend in our dispatches of the 29th Ja¬ 
nuary 1818, 28th October 1814, and 6th January 1815. We much approve 
of the instructions issued to the Board of Revenue and the Board of Commis¬ 
sioners, of the 21st October 1814 and the 12th August 1815, on that subject. 

In the latter of these instructions, the Vice-President in Council, after refer¬ 
ring to paragraphs 100 and 108 of our Revenue dispatch, dated 6th January 
1815, relative to the office of Putwarry, most justly observes, that “ to treat 
“ the subject in the most general way possible, it involves an inquiry into the 
“ different products of the earth, the rates of rent payable, whether in money 
“ or kind, by the immediate cultivator of the soil, and the various modifica- 
“ tions to which those rates may be subject through an extensive tract ofcoim- 
“ try ; and that it imposed, likewise, a necessity of establishing such forms of 
“ registers and accounts, as might appear best calculated to record and perpe- 
“ tuate the several particulars above noticed.* Uniform experience (as they 
“ state), both in the administration of civil justice and in the settlement and 
“ collection of the public revenue, has at length fully established, that the offi- 
“ ces, both of the Pergunnah Canongoe and of Putwarry, form necessary, and 
“ we might add, indispensable links, in the chain of public authorities in 
“ India.” 

70. We arc aware, with Mr. Colcbrooke, of the difficulty that must now at¬ 
tend the perfect ascertainment of the rates of assessments according to ancient 
usage; but we e^tiiely agree with him, that the rates should be re-established, 

“ asjje arlv^P ^mormable to the anciently established ones as may yet be practi- 

“ fMev > 

4 X 71. Wc 

* Hevcnue Dispatch, 17th October 1815, Paragraph I*. 
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Revenue Letter 71 . We a»e also persuaded, that this most essential object is to be satisfacto- 
to Bengal, , j]y accomplished through the efficient services of the Canongoes and Putwar- 
quered* 1 Provinces, i^s, and from such sources of information as may be available by the Collec-. 

15 January 1819.’ tors, whether from old records or from tradition among the natives. 

^ 7«. The expediency of establishing, according to Mr. Rocke’s suggestion, 

an office of the presidency undercharge of an intelligent and experienced officer, 
in which shall be formed and preserved a digest of all the information collected, 
and the transactions recorded by the Putwarries and pergunnah Canongoes, is, 
in our opinion, most deserving of consideration. 

73. The suggestions of Mr. Sisson, in the thirty-seventh and following para¬ 
graphs of his report of the 2d April 1815, arc also well worthy of notice, when 
the details of the arrangement engage your attention. 

74. We cannot dismiss this documents without expressing our warm approba¬ 
tion of the ability with which Mr. Sisson has treated several very important 
points connected with the Revenue administration, and the zeal with which he 
has advocated the just rights of the Ryots; and we desire that you will com¬ 
municate to that gentleman the favourable impression we have received from 
the perusal of his report, of his talents and public spirit. 

75. There is no part of your proceedings, connected with the important sub¬ 
ject on which we have so fully addressed you, that has afforded us more satis¬ 
faction, than that to which you refer in the latter end of paragraph 15 of the 
letter now under reply. We allude to the resolution you had come to, to re¬ 
vive the Mai Adawluts which existed antecedently to 1793, for the purpose, 
as you state, “ of instituting an authority for deciding upon all disputed claims 
•* between landlord and tenant, and generally, between all persons, from the 
“ Sudder Malguzar to the cultivator of the soil, with promptitude and dis- 
“ patch.” This is a subject to which the Vice-President in Council had al¬ 
ready adverted, in their letter to us of the 19th August 1815, in which they 
expressed themselves as follows: “ It is well known, that these institutions 
“ were formerly of the greatest utility in the adjustment of disputes respecting 
“ the payment of rent, and we are willing to hope that they may be again ren- 
“ dcred highly beneficial, in facilitating the collection of the rent of the Zemin- 
“ dars, on the one hand, and in protecting the peasantry (Ryots) from the ex- 
“ actions which we apprehend that they are at present too often subject to, on 
11 the other.” 

70. It is of unquestionable truth, that the ascertainment and proper adjust¬ 
ment of the relative rights of the Zemindars and of others, down to the RyotSf 
by the officers of Government, can be but of little avail to the parties, particu¬ 
larly to the last mentioned order of persons unless a more ready mode be pro¬ 
vided for the settlement of disputes upon this subject in each particular case. It 
was the full persuasion of the utter inaptitude (now, we believe, generally 
acknowledged by the functionaries under your Government) of the ziliah 
courts for such a purpose, and of the advantage of consigning such matters to 
the adjudication of the Revenue officers, that induced us, in our Judicial dis¬ 
patch of the 9th November 1814, to state at some length our reasons for think¬ 
ing that it would be expedient again to have recourse to that Regulation ; and, 
in truth, the propbsition which we recommended to your consideration, on that 
occasion, is, in principle, substantially the same as that which you have at 
length determined to carry into effect. 

77- The Board of Commissioners, after expressing their opinion of the desi¬ 
rableness of establishing the Mai Adawluts, observe as follows: * “ The de- 
,f cision of such suits would then be prompt and free of expense, by the ex- 
“ elusion of all technical pleadings and of professional Vakeels; ana the su- 
" pervision of the controlling Boards,” (meaning the Board of Revenue and. 
Board of Commissioners), “ unembarrassed by the formality of regular appeal*- 
** would tend to establish fixed principles, to prevent a deviation from them, 
“ and maintain uniformity of decision. The whole of the. Revenue depart- 
** ment has a clear and direct interest in the maintenance dftgood fai^ and 
“ equity between landlord and tenant; and the Revenue department alone' pan, 

“ generally 


* Letter of 33th May 1815. 
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“ generally speaking, acquire a competent knowledge of the subject.” in all 
these sentiments and principles we cordially concur, and anticipate the greatest 
advantages from acting upon them. 

78. When we addressed you, in our Judicial dispatch of the 9th November 
18I4-, on the subject of bringing the adjudication of disputes, of the nature 
referred to, 'again within the jurisdiction of the Collectors, we were aware, as 
you will have observed, that the adoption of such a measure involved a funda¬ 
mental departure from that principle of the Judicial system of 1793, which 
forbids the ilnion of fiscal and judicial functions in the same person. But wc 
then thought, and we have certainly since seen no reason to alter that opinion, 
that however correct it might be in theory, it was nevertheless practically inap¬ 
plicable to our Indian system, where, in fact, it had never been acted upon 
under any native Government; and that, by the rigid manner in which this 
principle had been adhered to, a most material impediment had been continued 
in the way of administering justice to the people. 

79- The decided opinions which, as your records shew, were about the same 
period expressed on this point by two members of your Government, Messrs. 
Edmonstone and Seton, in the minute they recorded on the occasion of pre¬ 
paring certain Regulations in 1814, in the hope of remedying, in some degree, 
the palpable defects of your Judicial code, and by the Sudder-Dewanny- 
Adawlut, in their report made on the same occasion, and particularly the sen¬ 
timents expressed in the able minute of Mr. James Stuart,* of a subsequent 
date, which has since reached* us, could not fail to add considerable strength 
to our former convictions. • 

80. Wc must indeed confess, that when we reflect upon the very serious in¬ 
convenience and injuries sustained by the great body of natives engaged in the 
cultivation of the soil, from the operation of that principle of the Judicial code 
of 1793, which deprived the Collectors of any authority whatever in the de¬ 
cision of cases of rent and exaction between Zemindars and those below them, 
wc are not without surprise, that your predecessors in the Government should 
so long have hesitated to retrace the steps that had been originally taken, and 
should have left, it to the present Administration of Bengal to restore judicial 
power to the Collectors. 

81. It is not among the least of the advantages that will attend the revival 
of the Mai Adawluts, that it will materially relieve the regular courts of ju¬ 
dicature from the enormous load of business with which they are overwhelmed, 
and which still presses upon them, without any thing like adequate means of 
reducing it, until the measures ordered or suggested by us, in our Judicial 
dispatch of the gth November 1814, shall have been brought into operation. 

82. We cannot conclude our observations on these truly important subjects, 
without stating that it has been highly gratifying to us to observe such a coin¬ 
cidence of opinion with us, as that exhibited in your dispatches of the 19th 
August and 7th October 181.5, and in the documents which accompanied them, 
on matters which we deem to be intimately connected with the character of 
our administration, and with the welfare and prosperity of the great body of 
the people; and we join most cordially in the hope you express, that the in¬ 
quiries and discussions now pending on these matters will lead to the adoption 
of substantial reforms, in no slight degree beneficial to the general interests of 
the country. The task in which you are now engaged is one of no small labour 
and difficulty; but it is one which, if entrusted to persons intimately acquaint¬ 
ed with mofussil affairs, will amply reward the exertions of those who may 
contribute their time and talents to its execution. The work, to be done well, 
must be carried on progressively and carefully. It is, also, of vital importance 
to its permanent success, that after the foundations shall be rightly laid, it be 
steadily superintended, in its ordinary and settled details, by those who, from 
their knowledge, experience, and activity in the Revenue department of our 
service, are the most competent to acquit themselves satisfactorily in the duties 
attaching to tha^responsible charge. 

S^itou i tdfus \training will, therefore, be more than ever requisite. The best 
tafents and the best intentions, without the practical knowledge which grows 

out 
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Rcvcnuo Letter* out of such training, will assuredly disappoint our just expectations j and we 
Ccdcti^anJPc'on- are con fi^ ent that our junior servants will leel the necessity of diligent applica- 
qum'd Provinces, tion< In no department of the public service of their country can higher or 
ii January more important duties be entrusted to their care, than those for which we call 
upon them duly to quality themselves. Let (hem reflect, that by their future 
exertions great evils may be arrested in their progress, and that good may be 
done commensurate with the vast extent of the field in which their talents, 
their acquirements, and their virtues will be brought into full action. The 
welfare of millions of beings is at stake, and very mainly depends upon the 
successful application of their labours. This consideration cannot well fail to 
stimulate them to exertion, while they may rest assured that, in no course 
which has been heretofore opened in India to the honourable ambition of our 
civil servants, have integrity, talents, and industry met with more public no¬ 
tice, than may be gained in that career which it will be their lot to run, should 
the objects we have in view be fully attained. 

8(i. The opinions contained in the report of the Board 
of Commissioners, dated the 30th May 1815, and the 
explanatory statements therewith transmitted to the Go¬ 
vernor General, will meet with due attention, when we 
resume the consideration of the various plans of settlement 
which have been proposed. We shall not question, in this 
place, the correctness of the inferences which you have 
drawn from these documents; but they certainly contain 
nothing to induce us to withdraw the injunction "which we have heretofore con¬ 
veyed to you, against any permanent settlement of land revenue. 


(C.-, Ui 70.) Rcforiinj; to the sen¬ 
timents of the Hoard of Commis¬ 
sioners on the ryotwnr system of re¬ 
venue collection.recouinieiided in the 
court's dispatch of the vSJtli January 
and, gem rally, upon the 
good effects which might be ex¬ 
pected from n multiplication of Eu¬ 
ropean agency in the Ceded and 
Conquered Provinces. 


EXTRACT BENGAL JUDICIAL CONSULTATIONS, 

The 25 th October , 1814. 

(Criminal Department.) 

Extract Report of Mr. Cornish, the Joarth Judge of the Patna Court of Circuit , 

dated 26th July 1814. 

loth Cause. To the rights of the Par. 48. This is a question of very serious importance 
Ryots remaining undefined to this to the interests of the cultivators of the soil, and of course, 
duy- to the interests of Government likewise. 

Mr. Cornish’s 49. The assertion may appear extraordinary, but it is nevertheless certain. 
Report,^ that the rights of the llyots remain to this day unexplained and undefined. It 

2e _ y _is true, that there is something like a provision for preventing the rents of the 

lands of the Chapperbund or khode-khoost Ryots from being raised, unless the 
Zemindar can prove that they have paid less lor them, lor the last three years, 
than the nerrick of the pergunnah. But what is this nerrick, or how to be as¬ 
certained ? It is a mere name, and of no kind of use in securing the rights of 
the Ryots. The py-khoost Ryots are altogether left to the mercy of the Ze¬ 
mindars. Was this intended ? If so, what can possibly be the objection to its 
being declared by a Regulation, that the Ryot is a mere cultivator and tenant 
at will, and that,* if he refuse to take a pottah, he may be ousted by summary 

process; and that, further, on the expiration of his engagements, the Zemindar 
may demand whatever rent he thinks proper to ask. 

50. The consequence of the confusion and doubts which at present exist on 
this subject, is, that the Ryots conceive that they have a right to hold their 
lands so long as they pay the rent which they and their forefathers have always 
done ; and the Zemindars, although afraid openly to avow, as being contrary 
to immemorial custom, that they have a right to demand any rent they choose 
to exact, yet go on compelling them to give an increase; and the power of 
distraint, vested in them by the Regulations, soon causes the utter ruin of the 
resisting Ryot. 

51. These disputes, in general, end by the Ryots appealing^-rijp courts of 
justice. Suits of this nature are exceedingly intricate and difficult of decision ; 
and the judgments of the courts are frequently given on principles diametrically 

opposite. 
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opposite. And this must, and ever will be the case, until the subject is taken * Mr. Comic's 
into the consideration of Government, and the rights of the Ryots, if they have Report, 
any, dearly defined; or, if they have none, let their minds be set at rest by s 20 Ju y ]8I *‘ 
being told so. In this case, instead of resisting the attempts of the Zemindars " v 
to raise their rents on them, which is sure ultimately to end in their destruction 
they would patiently submit to the orders of Government, and secure for 
themselves the best terms in their power. 


EXTRACT BENGAL REVENUE CONSULTATIONS, 
The 21 st October 1814. 


Ordered, that the Secretary write the following letter to the Board of Re- Letter to jhe 
/ venue and Board of Commissioners. Board of Revenue 

mid Commissioner?, 

To the Board of Revenue and Board of Commissioners. ‘iioct. 1M4. 


v. Gentlemen: 

fSbim directed by the Honourable the Vice-President in Council to transmit 
to yotnj copy of the undermentioned papers, vis. 


Extr/ct (paragraphs 48 to 51) of a letter from the fourth Judge of the Court 
of Circuit for the division of Patna. 

Ex/act (paragraphs 29 and 30) of the resolutions of the Nizamut-Adawlut, 
continuing their sentiments on *the first-mentioned paper.* 


2. The Vice-President in Council conceives that Mr. Cornish has but too 
strong grounds for the sentiments expressed by him respecting the difficulty 
experienced by the courts of judicature in the decision of disputes between 
landlord and tenant, the delay which occurs in the adjustment of cases of this 
nature, and the contradictory judgments of the courts, arising from the want of 
recognized principles for their guidance in the decision of such cases. 

3. The Nizamut-Adawlut justly observes, that it is provided by the existing 
Regulations “ that the courts of justice will determine the rights of every 
“ description of landholder and tenant, when regularly brought before them, 
“ whether the same be ascertainable by written engagements, or defined by 
“ the laws and regulations, or depend upon general or local usage, which may 
“ be proved to have existed from time immemorial.” 


4. Experience, however, has shewn, that it is not sufficient merely to refer 
the parties to the court of judicature, unaided as those courts are by any pre¬ 
cise rules, established usage, or recorded precedents, to enable them to ad¬ 
minister substantial justice, and at the same time maintain consistency and 
uniformity in their judgments. 

5. It is not by multiplying tribunals, which would probably only multiply the 

inconsistencies and incoherencies which already exist in matters of this nature, 
that the evils above-noticed can be obviated, but by the adoption of some plan 
which may afford to the courts easy and immediate means of ascertaining the 
law or usage of the district or pergunnah, applicable to disputed questions of 
rent, and the right of occupancy by the Ryots. * 

6. It may even be questioned, whether the summary process, so generally 
observed in the trial and decision of cases of that nature, has not tended greatly 
to unhinge and unsettle the principles on which the judgments of the courts 
should be founded, more than would otherwise have happened. It is impossible, 
in this or in any other country, to maintain the tribunals for the investigation 
of the endless disputes and differences which arise between individuals, in all 
the complicated concerns of private life. It is only by the establishment of 
fixed and defined principles of adjudication, and by affording to the community 
some convenient medium of ascertaining those principles, and of applying 
them to their own affairs, that the mass of litigation can ever be kept within 
any ra^sonable bapiftls. This is eminently the case in our own country, where 
the nnrrftii rfillidrrn considered with reference to the wealth and population 

* 4 Y of 


* The substance of them appears in what follows. 
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Board^of Revenue of the C0[intr y» is extremely limited, but where individuals seldom experience 
andCommiMionew, an y diffitulty in obtaining the legal information required to prevent them from 
21 Oct. 18H. exposing themselves to the embarrassments and expenses necessarily attendant 
on the prosecution of suits of law. 

7. Applying these principles, if they be sound, to the question which more 
particularly forms the subject of the present letter, the Vice-President in Coun¬ 
cil conceives that the first step is the establishment of such a seristah, whether 
it be the Canongoe’s office or any other, as may be calculated, by constitution, 
to furnish the judges themselves with precise and accurate information regard¬ 
ing the law or usage applicable to all cases likely to arise between landlord and 
tenant; that a brief record should be kept in that seristah, of all judgments 
passed, in cases of the above nature, by the zillah, city, and provincial courts, 
aud by the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut; and that means should be afforded to 
individuals of obtaining, on payment of a moderate fee, any information from 
such office, either verbally or in writing, according to circumstances, which 
they might conceive could be of use to them in the arrangement of their pri¬ 
vate concerns, and the adjustment of differences with other persons. To tb«*je 
arrangements should be added some provision for the registry of engagr-.'/ents 
contracted between landlord and tenant, in order that the courts of jrflicature 
inay be further aided in the trial of such cases, when the decision l’ sts, not 
upon the law or usage of the country, but upon mere matter of fact,Us upon 
the execution of a lease or its counterpart, as must of course frequently 
happen. J 

« T 

8. It is conceived, that the evil noticed in the .preceding paragraphs is felt 
less in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, and possibly in Benares, than in 
the provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. If this opinion be well founded, 
it is extremely desirable to ascertain clearly the cause to which the difference* 
is ascribable. If it be referable to the establishment of the office of Canongoe 
and to the facilities afforded by that office to the courts of judicature, in ascer¬ 
taining the local law of the country in cases between landlord and tenant, it 
furnishes a strong argument for the revival of the office of Canongoe, in those 
parts of the country in which it does not already exist. 

9. The Vice-President in Council desires that you will take the foregoinir 

observations into your consideration, and that you will furnish him with your 
sentiments on the course which should be pursued, to obviate, in future/the 
great and serious evil arising from the delay, uncertainty, and incongruity ex¬ 
perienced in the decision of revenue suits. It is not wished that you should 
reduce the plan to the form of a Regulation, but that you should state the out¬ 
line of it for the consideration of Government. The judicial authorities must" 
of course, be consulted, before any final arrangement of that nature can be 
adopted. ^ 

I have, &c. 

Fort William, (Signed) G. DOWDESWELL, 

21st October 1814. Chief Secretary to Governments 


EXTRACT BENGAL REVENUE CONSULTATIONS, 
Dated the 12th August 1815. 


Read a letter from the Honourable the Court of Directors, dated 6tb Ja¬ 
nuary 1815. 

of Coinmission^ 81 ^ ® ecretar y write the following letter to the Board 


Letter to the 
Board of 
Commiigionen, 
12 Aug. 1815. 


lo the Board of Commissioners. 

Gentlemen: 

1. Iam directed by the Honourable the Vice-PresidenKm Council to-trans- 
mit to you the enclosed extract of a letter from the Honouhblo^h^ourt of 
Directors (paragraphs 100 to 108), dated the 6th January 1815, and io ac¬ 
quaint you that you are desired to submit to Government the draft of a Regu¬ 
lation 
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lation for amending the constitution of the office of .Putwarry, on the principle 
suggested by the Honourable Court. r 1 

2 . The Vice-President in Council does not anticipate any material difficulty* 
on your part, in the performance of this duty, as the suggestions of the Ho¬ 
nourable Court correspond in substance with the tenour of the second para¬ 
graph of your letter of the 30th May last, to which Government may have 
occasion to reply more particularly hereafter; but in order that you may have 
a juster view of the intentions, of the Vice-President in Council, with respect 
to this question, I am directed to state the following particulars for your con¬ 
sideration. 



3. It is the wish of Government, that you should not confine yourselves, on 
the present occasion, solely to the establishment of such rules as may be neces¬ 
sary to render the Putwarries more immediately the officers of Government, 
but that, taking the most comprehensive view possible of the subject, you 
should submit a well-digested plan for the constitution of those offices, and 
likewise of the pergunnah Canongoes, in the manner best calculated to pro- 
'•^mote the general interests of Government and of the community. 

The Vice-President in Council is aware that the duty now assigned to 
is in a high degree important. To treat the subject in the most general 
possible, it involves an inquiry into the different products of the earth, 
rates of rent payable, whether in money or in kind, by the immediate cul- 
ti/ators of the soil, and the various modifications to which those rates may be 
subject through an extensive tract of country. It imposes, likewise, a neces¬ 
sity for establishing such forms of registers and accounts, as may appear best 
calculated to record and perpetuate the several particulars above noticed ; and 
it is further evident, that a considerable lapse of time will be requisite to enable 
the above-mentioned officers to collect the materials required, and to digest 
the whole into that system of account, which was formerly so well known in 
Bengal, &c. under the appellation of pergunnah rates. 

5. It will, of course, be understood from the preceding remarks, that the 
principal objects to be accomplished are the means of defining the rights of the 
peasantry, and of adjusting with facility such differences as may arise between 
landlord and tenant. 


6 . But exclusively of those objects, the Vice-President in Council observes 
that we should particularly endeavour, on any revision of the offices of Ca- 
nongoe and Putwarry, to render those institutions as instrumental as possible 
in ascertaining the boundaries of estates, apd consequently in deciding on the 
right to disputed lands or crops. 

7 . It cannot, indeed, be expected, that in the present undefined state of 
the boundaries of landed property in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, the 
instrumentality of the Canongoes and Putwarries can be very useful in deter¬ 
mining the boundaries of estates; and, under this impression, the necessary 
measures will be taken, with the aid of a Surveyor-General, to organize an 
establishment for the performance of that duty, and for ascertaining the quan¬ 
tity of land contained in those estates respectively, and determining the pro¬ 
portion which the cultivated part may bear to the uncultivated part. 

8 . But such an establishment, which the Vice-Presidenfm Council conceives 
may be rendered highly useful as an instrument for determining the boundaries 
of estates in the first instance, by no means supersedes, even in that point of 
view, the utility of the offices of Canongoe and Putwarry. The view already 
taken of the subject, renders it unnecessary to enter into details upon it; but 
it may be observed, generally, that in no sense whatever can those offices be 
rendered more useful and important, than in recording and perpetuatingwliat- 
ever authentic information may be obtained, whether by means of the surveys 
above-noticed, or otherwise, respecting the limits of estates, and the other 
points noticed in the preceding paragraphs. 

, 9 . Your Baird must necessarily recollect, that the present is not the first 
i!fetrac£ji0^rhich Government has expressed its solicitude for the adjustment 
#of the 1 boundaries of estates in the several districts subject to your authority, 
although the means proposed to be employed on the former occasion, differed 
from those contemplated in the present instruction^. ^ ^ 
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Letter to the, 
Board of 
Commissioners, 
IS Aug. 1815. 


Letter from the 
Board of 
Commissioners. 
HO May 1815. 


, 10. In conclusion* I am directed to take the present opportunity to desire* 
that in subnytting the usual reports upon the settlements which may be formed 
of the several districts in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, you will regu¬ 
larly state the data (that is, the different descriptions of account on which the. 
jumma may have been revised and adjusted), to enable Government to judge 
of the confidence which should be reposed in the accuracy of the assessment* 
considered with relation to the gross produce of the lands. Information on 
these points appears to be particularly desired by the Honourable the Court of 
Directors. 

I have, &c. 

Fort William, (Signed) W. B. BAYLEY, 

12th August 1815. Acting Secretary to Government. 


Board of Commissioners. 

To the Honourable N. B. Edmonstone, Esq. Vice-President in Council* 

Fort William. 

Honourable Sir: 

1. We have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of the Chief Secretary’s 
letter of the 21st October, with its enclosures from the Nizamut Adawlut. y 

2. The readiest mode of obviating those grievances to which the tenants \re 
liable, from the causes detailed in Mr. Cornish’s letter to the Nizamut Ada'»'- 
lut, would be the re-establishment of the Mai Adawlpts in the hands of the 
Revenue officers. The decision on these suits would then be prompt and free 
of expense, by the exclusion of all technical pleadings and of professional Va¬ 
keels ; and the supervision of the controlling Board, unembarrassed by (lie for¬ 
mality of regular appeal, would tend to establish fixed principles, to prevent a 
deviation from them, and to maintain an uniformity of decision. The whole 
of the Revenue department has a clear and direct interest in the maintenance 
of good faith and equity between landlord and tenant, and the Revenue de¬ 
partment alone can, generally speaking, acquire a competent knowledge of 
the subject. 

3. The re-establishment of the office of Canongoc in Bengal and Behar, on 
the same footing as it exists in these provinces and in Benares, would also fur¬ 
nish a useful auxiliary in determining the rates of all ryotee tenures, and in 
supplying, from personal knowledge of local and traditional customs, the want 
of specific engagements. But the principal defence and protection of the 
rights of the tenants would be found in a modification of the Putwarry office, 
by constituting the Putwarries to be officers of Government, instead of pri¬ 
vate servants of the Zemindar. As long as the nomination and dismissal of 
the Putwarry rest with the arbitrary discretion of the landholder, that officer 
must always continue to be the tool and instrument of his employer. In these 

E rovinces, where the Regulations prescribe that the settlement shall be made 
y specific deduction from the actual produce, and where the accuracy of the 
assessment must consequently depend upon the accuracy of the estimate of 
such product, the entire dependence of the Putwarry on the Zemindar can¬ 
not but be materially injurious to the interests of Government. 

4. But the tenant, although apparently sacrificed to the Zemindar, and 
debarred from all redress against him by the expense, the dilatoriness, and 
above all the uncertainty of judicial decisions, does not in practice suffer those 
liardships, to which, in theory, he would appear to be exposed. When people 
have reciprocal wants, their mutual necessities drive them to something like 
an amicable adjustment. The landholder can no more do without the tenant, 
than the tenant without the landholder. The obligation of the latter to pay 
the public revenue is certain, and the consequence of his failure is ruin. Star¬ 
vation is equally certain to the Ryot if he cannot get employment. But 
nature, in this country, requires little; and although frequent instances have 
occurred of Zemindars being ruined, no instance has been he<rd of a Ryot, 
starving for want of work. The law, indeed, has suffered the posiTS a*. rigf i ttf of 
the tenants, as occupants, to pass away sub silentio; but custom, founded on. 
necessity, and stronger than law, has secured to them privilege^yhich appear 

sufficient 
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sufficient to have made them happy and comfortable, and with reference to all • 
former periods, rich. 

5. We, in fact, believe the tenants in Beliar and Benares to be much better 
off than they were before Kasim Ally Khan’s time. One half of the produce 
is still the usual share of the Ryot, and he is subject to no exaction. The 
demand fof Ryots is so great, that they can make, and do make, better terms. 
A Ryot who had but one plough at the time of the perpetual settlement, will 
be found to have now two or three ploughs. The rate of hire for a plough¬ 
man is more than doubled since that period, and grain, on an average, is much 
cheaper; and although cloth and other articles of necessary use are dearer, the 
Ryot who was formerly almost naked, is now clothed. If any doubt should 
exist of the ameliorated state of the tenantry in Behar and Benares, the fact 
may be proved by reference to the increase of nukdee and the decrease of bhow- 
lee tenures. 

6. The mistake of making the perpetual settlement with Rajahs, as proprie¬ 
tors of the whole of the lands composing their raje, has chiefly affected an 

iri&qmediate class, the village Zemindars, to whom no compensation can be 
now\indc for the injustice done to them by the transfer of their property to 
the Rajahs. Indeed, the whole of this valuable class of landholders may be 
consisted to be extinct in the Lower Provinces, with the exception of a few 
fortu/iate individuals, who have preserved their estates, under the names of 
independent and dependent Talookdars, by the precaution of their ancestors, 
in providing themselves with ^written acknowledgements of the general Zemin, 
dar, who in consequence x>f the interpretation put on that title, was considered, 
by the terms of the perpetual settlement, as the universal proprietor of the 
soil, and the fountain from which alone any other person could derive a pro¬ 
perty. These village Zemindars are, however, still numerous in Behar, and 
more so in Benares, and they will be found, in the large estates of Behar, to 
maintain their individual property against the general right created by the 
perpetual settlement, by the possession of the phulker and bunker, and in some 
instances the julkcr also. In these provinces we have taken particular pains 
to avoid the error, and have succeeded with few exceptions. 

7. We beg leave to take this opportunity of bringing under the notice of 
Government the case of the tenants in the jaghires and other rent free lands, 
who do not appear to have been hitherto contemplated, in any rule proposed 
or enacted for the protection of the Ryots in general, as the case of the pro¬ 
prietors of the soil in such jaghires, &c. 

8. As Government, by the grant of a jaghire, can assign no more than what 
they themselves possessed, viz. the right of deriving a certain rent from the 
land, it would naturally follow, that the assignee can possess no other authority 
than what Government could have exercised: but by the universal practice 
under such grants, the assignee becomes virtually vested with all the rights of 
property, and discharged from all the obligations imposed by Government on 
themselves. With regard to him, the Regulations become a dead letter. We 
do not know that such a principle has been recognized by any judicial decision, 
but wc believe that it has never been judicially questioned. 

9. The practical effect of this principle may be exemplified in the case of 
pergunnah Belaspore Sekundra, in the zillah of Cawnpore. The British Go¬ 
vernment, on its assumption of these provinces, secured to the Zemindars, by 
an express Regulation, a settlement on prescribed terms, renewable for two 
periods of three years each, for a third period of four years, and at the expi¬ 
ration of these len years, in perpetuity. Previously to the commencement of 
the second triennial period, this pergunnah was granted in jaghire to Nurren- 
dfer Gucer; and the consequence has been, that the Zemindars of it have found 
themselves excluded from all the benefits of the legislative enactments by 
which Government had limited its own demand, and the Jaghiredar has been 
left at liberty ' to make his settlement with such persons, on such terms, and 
fois^ich periojja^as he chose. 

10. ^rn small jaghires, no injury is perhaps experienced, in practice, from the 
existence of such a power in the Jaghiredar. His own interest, probably, com- 

4- Z pels 


Letter from.the- 
Board of 
Commissioners, 
30 May 1813. 
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Letter front tliQ 
Board of 
Commissioners, 
30 May 1815. 


Letter to the 
Board of 
Commissioners, 
12 Aug. 1815. , 


3?* 

pels him to keep terms .with the Zemindar, whose influence with the Ryots 
might embarrass the Jaghiredar; and we believe that in every, if not in most 
of these small jaghires, the lands are held on higher terms than in the khalsa 
’ villages. But in large jaghires, such, as the entire pergunnah above-named, 
and the more extensive possessions of Rajah Oditnarain, Baboo Shconarain, 
and Bussumbur Pundit, in Benares, the rights of the Zemindars a$e altogether 
superseded. In the Benares jaghires, particularly, we imagine that the Zemin¬ 
dars are nearly extinct. 

11. Nothing in the terms of any grant, either by the British Administration 

or by former Governments, can be interpreted to preclude the enactment of 
any laws, which may be deemed expedient for the protection of the Zemindars 
and Ryots in jaglrire lands; and, indeed, some steps have already been taken, 
with this view, by Section 9, Regulation VIII, 1811. We therefore conceive 
Government to be at full liberty to frame a Regulation for the purpose; and 
would beg leave to suggest, that a Regulation be accordingly enacted, for 
securing to the village Zemindars their zemindarry sayer of phulkur, bunker, 
julker, and puijote, which the Jaghiredar might be allowed an option of cp'-L 
muting for a payment in money, not less than ten per cent, on tb r net 
produce. / 

12. We beg leave to add, that these important objects having not failed to 

attract the Governor-General’s notice, during his progress through thq coun¬ 
try, we have already had the honour to submit the same suggestions to his 
Lordship on his requisition. , 

We have, &c. ' 

Board of Commissioners, (Signed) E. COLEBROOKE. 

Furruckabad, 

30th May 1815. 


Ordered, That the Acting Secretary write the following letters to the Board 
of Commissioners and to the Surveyor-General. 

To the Board of Commissioners. 

Gentlemen: 

I am directed by the Honourable the Vice-President in Council, to acknow¬ 
ledge the receipt of a letter from you, dated the 30th May last. 

2. The Vice-President in Council desires that you will prepare, and submit 
for his consideration, the draft of a Regulation lor the establishment of Mai 
Adawluts, or tribunals lor the trial and decision of disputed claims between 
landlord and tenant, and generally between all persons in the different grada¬ 
tions from the Sudder Malguzar to the immediate cultivator of the soil, on the 
footing on which those institutions existed in the provinces of Bengal, &c. 
previously to the year 1793. 

3. The Government has often lamented the abolition of those institutions, 

by which disputes of the above description were formerly decided with facility 
and expedition, apd with very little expense to the parties, and if Government 
has not before ordered the revival of them, it was chiefly because, in the actual 
state of things, doubts might be entertained, whether the Revenue Autho¬ 
rities could act with efficiency in the trial and decision of suits of the 
nature of those to which this letter refers. In these remarks, the Vice-President 
in Council alludes to the abolition of the office of Canongoe in the provinces 
of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, and to the very inefficient state of the office of 
Putwarry in those provinces, which it is conceived must necessarily have pre¬ 
cluded the Revenue Authorities from acting with promptitude and effect in 
the discharge of the duty in question. The objection, indeed, is less appli¬ 
cable to the Ceded and Conquered Provinces and to the province of Benares, 
where the offices of Canongoe and Putwarry still exist; but,qt is apprehended, 
in a much less efficient form than might be desired, as more paKjg ularl yytoded 
in my separate letter to you of the present date. * ^ 

4. Bui 
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4. Bui as the necessary orders have been already issued to you, with the Letter to* the 
view of placing the offices of Canongoe and Putwarry, in the district subject to Boa . rd . of 
your superintendence, on the most efficient footing possible, and as the Vice- iSTubmiTIis 
P resident in Council has it likewise in contemplation to re establish the former 

and recognize the latter office in the Lower Provinces and in Behar, no sub¬ 
stantial reason exists for postponing the revival of the Mai Adawluts any 
longer j and the sooner it can be accomplished, the more speedily and effec¬ 
tually will the regular courts of judicature be relieved from a part of the pres¬ 
sure, whicji is felt as so serious an evil, generally, in the Judicial department. 

5. With a view to the more effectual attainment of that object, the Vice- 
President is entirely of opinion, that whatever review or appeal it may be 
deemed proper to allow from the decisions of the Collectors, in cases of the 
above description, should be to the Board of Commissioners and Board of 
Revenue, respectively, and not to the zillahs or provincial courts, or to the 
Siulder Dewanny Adawlut. 

., fi. In framing the Regulations required, it will be an object of yourpaiti- 
ci”\ar attention to distinguish, as clearly as possible, between suits which, on 
the principles already stated, are to be cognizable by the Revenue Authorities, 
and tfflose which will still be cognizable by the regular courts of judicature. 

Any imbiguity on this point would necessarily lead to a collision of authority, 
which might be attended with great inconvenience. 

7/ The Vice-President in Council is not aware, that it is necessary to enter 
into further details on the subject in this letter: but if, in the performance of 
the above-mentioned duty, you should require instructions on any particular 
points, you will, of course, state them for the consideration of Government. 

I have, &c. 

Fort William, (Signed) W.B. BAYLEY, 

12th August 1815. Acting Secretary to Government. 


To Colonel Colin Mackenzie, Surveyor-General of India (at Madras). 

Sir: 

1. It being in the contemplation of Government to organize at this pvesi- Letter to the 
dency an establishment for the instruction of boys in the principles of geome- Surveyor General, 
try, mensuration, and drawing, with a view to the employment of them as land- 12 Au g ~ 18l5 ~, 
surveyors, I am directed to convey to you the wish of the Honourable the 
Vice-President in Council that you will prepare and submit to Govern¬ 
ment the details of the plan which you would recommend to be adopted for 

that purpose. 

2. In requesting the benefit of your judgment on this occasion, the Vice- 
President in Council is not less influenced by considerations connected with 
your official situation and experience, than by a knowledge of the zealous inte¬ 
rest and active exertions personally manifested by you in carrying into effect a 
similar measure at Madras, the result of which is understood to have been pro¬ 
ductive oi'the most essential advantages to the public service. 

3. The Vice-President in Council is anxious that the establishment proposed 
to be formed at this presidency should be placed on as economical a footing 
as may be consistent with the due attainment of the objects immediately in 
view. 


4. To assist your judgment in framing the establishment in the first instance, 
I am directed to observe that the primary object of Government is to obtain 
accurate surveys of the several districts (twelve in number), composing the 
Ceded and Conquered Provinces, with a view to the permanent settlement of 
the revenues of those territories. Exclusively of that object, it is extremely 
desirable to obtain surveys of particular estates or tracts of country, in Bengal, 
&c! f 'Jaut a fjnSff addition to the general establishment will be sufficient for this 
purposed ^It is possible, indeed, that the duty to which these remarks refer may 
hereafter be undertaken on a more extended scale, with the view of obtaining 
more accurate geographical and statistical information than we at present 

possess j 
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Letter to the possess; buf, it will be sufficient to adapt the establishment, as already noticed, 
S ' i 2 August* n the first instance, to the accomplishment of the objects already described. 

5. On your arrival in Bengal, you are. requested to communicate personally 
with the Secretary to the Government in ti e Revenue department, for the pur¬ 
pose of obtaining any information connected with the discliarge of the present 
duty which his official situation may enable him to afford you. 

I have, &c. 

Council Chamber, (Signed) W. B. BAYLEY, 

12th August 181.-3. Acting Secretary to Government. 


Board of Revenue. 

To the Honourable N. B. Edmonstonc, Esq. Vico-President and Deputy- 
Governor, &c. &c. &c. in Council, Fort William. 

Honourable Sir: ) 

Letter from the 1 • We have the honour to submit to your Honourable Board the accompstty- 
lioard of Revenue, ing copies of minutes of our Acting President (Mr. Rocke) and of Mr. Cole- 
13 June 1815. brooke, containing their sentiments on the revival of the office of Canon joe, as 
v v ,»—■—' required in the letter from the Chief Secretary, of the 21st of October >,1814, 

repeated on the 9tli ultimo. t 

Q. We did not transmit the letter of the Chief Secretary to Mr. Richardson, 
our other member, who was at that time at Cuttack, .under a supposition that 
the communication might have been made to him separately. 


Revenue Board, We have, &c. 

13th June 1815. (Signed) R. ROCKE. 


Mr. Roche's Minute. 

Mr. Rocke’s 1. It is with diffidence I hazard an opinion on the best mode of remedying 
Minute. the evils stated by the fourth Judge of the Court of Circuit for the division of 
Patna, in paragraphs 48 to 51 of his letter dated the 26th July 181 f, transmitted 
to 11 s with the letter from the Chief Secretary, under date the 21st of October 
last. 

2. Previously to suggesting a remedy, it may perhaps be necessary to offer 
an opinion respecting the source of the evil complained of: the more so as, 
should my opinion regarding its source be correct, it will become requisite for 
Government to make a declaratory regulation concerning the rights they re¬ 
served to themselves, at the period of the permanent settlement, to protect the 
immediate cultivators of the soil. 

3. Whatever difference ol opinion may have existed on the subject of the 
proprietary right in the soil, it now becomes unnecessary to look back. It has 
been determined that this right vests in the Zemindars, Talookdars, &c. It 

^ only remains now for Government to determine the nature and extent of the 
* rights and power they have reserved to themselves, in conformity with Clause 1, 
f Section 8, Regulation I, of 1793. 

i 4. It will, at the same time, be equally necessary, carefully to ascertain 
’ whether they may not have subsequently, in some degree, relinquished those 
rights, or such parts of them as it may now be found expedient to exercise, in 
behalf of the immediate cultivators of the soil; for, subsequently to the period 
of the decennial settlement, probably one-third, or rather one-half of the landed 
property in the province of Bengal may have been transferred by public sale, 
on account of arrears of revenue One of the rights in contemplation was their 
power to have confirmed the validity of pottah tenures, which have been de¬ 
clared resiimable, in case of public sales for the recovery of arreais of rcveuuc 
from default ing propi ietors, and which became a strong inducement to many to 
become purchasers. Nor must it be forgot, that Government may hav(j bene¬ 
fited thereby, us the lauds, in some instances perhaps, would not have otherwise 
sold at a price sufficient to realize the arrears due, and the proportion of Ihe 
jiitnma assessed on them. * 


5. Another 
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5. Another consequence resulting from the permanent settlement being con¬ 
cluded with the Zemindars, in the capacity of proprietors, was the innovation 
introduced in the situation of the Putwarrics ; for although the office was no¬ 
minally kept up, it was in fact virtually abolished, in respect to its immediate 
objects, that is, as a check over the former Zemindars or farmers of the land- 
revenues. The Putwarrics were, in fact, the depositaries of the local usages 
of the country, from whom it was always easy for the Revenue Officers of Go¬ 
vernment to collect correct information regarding the individual rights of the 
Ryots, in cages of disputes between them and the Zemindars or fanners. They 
were then considered the immediate servants of Government; but now, being 
dependent on the proprietors of the soil, the nature and intention of' their origi¬ 
nal institution are materially altered, and instead of being the protectors and 
guardians of the rights and privileges of the cultivators of the soil, they are be¬ 
come the zealous and interested partizans of the new proprietors. Of course, 
little information can now be derived from that source, calculated to secure the 
VRyots from the gripe of their new masters. The Collectors were strictly pro- 
.•■ijbited from calling on them for information, except under particular circum¬ 
stances ; so that it would not now be easy to put them on their ancient footing 
of utility, without perhaps some infringement on the stipulations w’ith the 
proprietors. 

f>. The Canongoe’s office was, in some respects, similar to the Putwarry’s, 
though less in detail, being confined to objects of greater magnitude between 
Government and the Zemindars, and other grantees of land, or between the 
two latter. 

• 

7- In order to remedy the evils under consideration, nearly the whole of the 
revenue Regulations must be most carefully revised. However, it may possi¬ 
bly be advisable to determine, in the first instance, generally, the rights and 
privileges to be conceded to the cultivators of the soil, and then frame the 
Regulation on the above subject on correspondent principles. 

8. In some instances, many important rights in the cultivators or immediate 
occupants of the soil have been recognized, particularly in the twenty-four Per- 
gunuahs, where the jummabundee Ryots have the right of transferring their pot- 
tah tenures by sale ; and if* this rule were generally established, and no Ryot be 
liable to ejectment as long as he paid his rent acccording to the terms of his 
engagements, or where no engagement had been entered into, according to the 
purgunnah or village rate of assessment, it would no doubt obviate most of the 
oppressions and grievances to which they are now subjected. 

9. The principal cause of the difficulties and inconveniences which at present 
exist, is the want of specific engagements, or of some defined data to be go¬ 
verned by. Notwithstanding the rules and injunctions which had been re¬ 
peatedly enacted, and the endeavours of the different officers of Government to 
prevail on the landholders and the llyots to interchange engagements, it is no¬ 
torious that it has only very partially been effected. The parties can rarely 
agree as to the terms. The landholder naturally imposes the highest (possibly 
even exceeding the usual local) rates. The Ryot consenting to the lowest only, 
or probably to the rent which he has heretofore paid (goozistah pyuristah), the 
contest ends in no engagement; and the parties go on as they have been ac¬ 
customed to do, one endeavouring to levy more than he is entitled to, the other 
withholding what is justly due from him. Thus they are perpetually at issue j 
and, generally speaking, the Ryot is the sufferer. 

10. I shall now proceed to submit my sentiments on the mode to be adopted 
to remedy the evils complained of; but I do it with diffidence, conscious that 
they must necessarily be imperfect in the first instance, although 1 hope they 
will be found calculated to check, at least, the further progress of this growing 
malady. 

It should be declared, that in acknowledging the hereditary proprietary 
right of the Zemjndars, or rather in conferring that right on them, it was not 
in the^contemplation of Government to annul or abrogate the long pre-existing 
rights*of the immediate cultivators of the soil: on the contrary, that Govern¬ 
ment expressly reserved to itself the right of enacting such rules and regulations 
as they might deem expedient for the protection of that class of their subjects. 

5 A Tenurss 


Mr* Itocke'a 
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. Tenures by pottah, under certain defined provisions, to be hereditary, unre- 
J sumable,*anil transferrable by sa'e or gift; but, in default of* heirs at law or 
bondfide transfer, the lands to be at the disposal of the landlord. 

The lands to be liable to distraint bn sale for arrears of revenue. The pro¬ 
ceeds of the sale to be applicable, first, to the discharge of the arrear, second¬ 
ly, to defray any expenses attending the sale, and the surplus to be paid to the 
pottah-holder. 

The foregoing rules to apply to all existing khode-khoost and chapperbund 
pottahs, after the same shall have been registered and rendered conformable to 
the new rules ; and all py-khoost Ryots to be entitled to demand pottahs for 
their lands on a fixed jumma, and not to be ejected as long as they fulfil the 
conditions of their engagements. 

Putwarries to be declared officers of Government, and to be placed under 
the orders and controul of the Collectors. 

The Putwarries shall be required to deliver to the Collectors copies of al* 
their records duly authenticated; particularly a nerickbunder (or rate of’as¬ 
sessment) of every description of land, and produce chittas (or papers of mea¬ 
surement) with the boundaries of each village. 

They shall keep registries of all pottahs, as also of all mutations, and 'deliver 
authenticated copies of such to the Collector annually. ( 

No pottahs, except such as have been entered in the Putwarries’ registers, 
shall be considered hereditary, or entitling the holder to the benefits before al¬ 
luded to. 

All landholders or others, empowered to distrain or attach lands, previously to 
so doing shall give notice thereof to the Putwarry, with a memorandum of the 
amount of the arrears, who, if the Ryot be in arrear, shall allow the attach¬ 
ment or distraint; but if no arrear shall appear due, the Putwarry will notal¬ 
low the attachment or distraint. 

No Ryot to hold more land than is expressed in his pottah, on penalty of 
double rate of assessment on any excess. The lands to be previously measur¬ 
ed, and the assessment fixed at the usual local rates. 

Any Ryot refusing to receive a pottah at the foregoing rates shall be liable 
to ejectment, and shall be held responsible for the rent of the land he holds, 
agreeably to those rates. 

Although pottahs are to be considered hereditary and perpetual, never¬ 
theless a Ryot may take out a pottah for a limited number of years ; but it shall 
not be competent to him to transfer it for a term beyond that specified in the 
instrument. 

A Ryot wishing to relinquish his pottah, shall signify his intention through 
the Putwarry three months before the close of the year. In default of this, 
he shall be held responsible for the rent of the ensuing year. 

The Putwarries to furnish the Collectors with as accurate statements of the 
population as they can procure, distinguishing their professions and cast. 

11. As connected with the foregoing subject, and in pursuance of the requi¬ 
sition contained in the letter from the Chief Secretary, I shall now proceed to 
offer my sentiments on the re-establishment of the Canongoe office. 

12. Of the origin and objects of this office, or of the considerations which 
led to its abolition (perhaps arising more from the abuses which existed, or were 
practised by the executive officers of it, than from any defects in its original in¬ 
stitution), it may not be necessary to enter into any detail. The subject has, 
at different periods, been fully and ably discussed; and of the geneial utility 
of the office, with the great convenience which may result from it, under pro¬ 
per rules and provisions, to the landed community at large and the public ser¬ 
vice, I apprehend there can be no question. 

IS. Neither docs it become necessary, at present, to enumerate the duties to 
be performed by these officers; they are already sufficiently known from tHe 
nature of the office itself, or have been defined in the correspondence which 
has passed in existing Regulations. 


14. That 
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14. That inconveniences have arisen from the abolition of the office is but 
too generally admittted ; and that they have been very inadequately provided 
for or supplied by the Registers, which were directed to be kept, is manifest. V 
The necessity, therefore, of establishing some office, on a more efficient loot¬ 
ing, for the preservation of these records, is obvious j and none occurs to me 
so well calculated for this end, and other useful purposes, as the re-establish¬ 
ment of the Canongoc office, on principles similar to those on which it has been 
continued in the Upper Provinces, as far as local circumstances apply. 

15. It iflay be worthy of consideration, whether it would not be advisable to 
have an office at the presidency, under the charge of an intelligent and expe¬ 
rienced civil servant, for the purpose of collecting and concentrating the whole 
of the records in our office ; to digest the present records of the office, and, as 
far as may be practicable, to supply the deficiency which has arisen since the 
abolition of the former office ; to form a regular digest of all general and local 
usages ; to keep registers of all tahoods, kistbundies, cubbooliuts, measure¬ 
ments, nerikhs, or rates of assessment, separations, butwarras, &c., and generally 
of all the records of all the subordinate Canotigoes and Putwarries; also to form 
statistical statements, as far as may be practicable. Copies of all transfers of 
land paying revenue to Government to be recorded in this office. The super- 
intcudant to report, from time to time to the Board of Revenue on the state of 
the office, and submit such arrangements as he shall deem necessary for more 
effectually carrying into effect the objects of the establishment. 

lf>. The revival of the offifcc of Canongoc will, of course, be attended with 
a considerable augmentation of expense ; but this may, in a great measure, be 
provided for, by a resumption of the lands originally set aside for these officers, 
and still enjoyed by them, although they now render no services to the state. 
This obsen alion applies more particularly to Bchar, where, there is every reason 
to believe, this misappropriation exists to a great extent. The resumption of 
these lands, and of others held under invalid titles, or perhaps no title at all, 
would, no doubt, furnish abundant sources for defraying the expenses of the 
Canongoe establishment in that province, which probably would not exceed 
25,000 rupees per annnm ; and, unless it should be intended to adopt the ar¬ 
rangement generally, I would propose that its re-establishment, for the present, 
be confined to Bebar, in which the services of these officers might be more 
beneficially employed than in Bengal, as it is notorious that the alienations of 
lands in that province have been very extensive. In Bengal, indeed, I appre¬ 
hend the quantity of laud of that description (Canongoe Nankar) is compara¬ 
tively inconsiderable; and, in many instances, it was resumed and annexed to 
the public assessment, so that little can be expected in these districts to meet 
the increase of expense. 

17 . Adverting, however, to the general utility of the office, and the conveni¬ 
ence which may result from it by affording facilities in the adjustment of Reve¬ 
nue disputes, I can have no hesitation in saying, that I consider the re-esta¬ 
blishment of the office expedient, and likely to be attended with many 
beneficial ends. 1 am aware that this opinion does not accord with that 
recorded by me on the 19th November 1811.. That opinion, it will be observed, 
was grounded more on the increase of expense, than on any doubt as to the 
utility of the measure; and the Board was not then in possession of such in¬ 
formation as it has since acquired, of sources from which this expense might 
reasonably be expecti-d to be defrayed. Subsequent communications have 
tended,' in great measure, to remove that objection, and the considerations 
which influenced that opinion no longer operate. 

18. I regret that such delay should have occurred in preparing this minute; 
but the ordinary duties of my situation, with other public avocations, have so 
wholly occupied my time, that I have not had leisure to commit my sentiments 
to paper at an earlier period. 

(Signed) R. ROCKE. 

(A true copy.) 

(Signed) G. WARDE, 

Acting Secretary. 

Mr. 


Mr. Rockes 
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Mr. Colehruo fee's Minute. 

On the subject of the reference of Government, contained in the Chief 
Secretary's letter of the 21st ultimo, I wish to record my sentiments previous 
to taking leave of the Hoard, although the many a\ocations incident to my ap¬ 
proaching departure from India render it impracticable for me to do so, as fully 
and with such explanation of the grounds of my opinion, as I should have been 
desirous of doing if time permitted. 

I have no hesitation in saying, that I am entirely convinced, after, the expe¬ 
rience of more than twenty years, that the abolition of the office of Canongoe 
was a radical error in the code of Regulations framed at the close of Lord 
Cornwallis's government, no office of registry or record calculated to supply 
its place being then substituted in its room. The Regulations in question did, 
indeed, provide lor the formation of certain registers of laud by the officers of 
the Revenue, which, it seems to have been supposed, would collect and pre¬ 
set vc all information which Government might have occasion for. The expec¬ 
tations entertained from these, and front the further registry enjoined by a 
subsequent Regulation, have been entirely disappointed. It must be acknow¬ 
ledged, thev were ill devised, and they have also been very imperfectly kept; 
and those which have been executed are of little utility. In every view, there¬ 
fore, no doubt can now, 1 conceive, remain as to the expediency of rescinding 
all the Regulations concerning them, and of only requiring from the Revenue 
officers an annual statement, in the manner of an account-settlement, readily 
prepared in a simple form. 

But had the proposed register been more practicable, and been actually and 
regularly prepared in the pn scribed form, and within the enjoined period, and 
were they even effectual for purposes that concern the especial interests of Go¬ 
vernment, still they were totally inapplicable to supply the Canongoe’s place, 
in regard to such of his functions as concerned individuals, and as affected their 
private interests. That point, in particular, which lias been brought under 
the notice of Government, and is the subject of the present reference to this 
Board, is an instance conspicuous and important, as it lias led to consequences 
alfecting more than one department of the administration, and to evils which 
urgently call for remedy. 

At the period of the decennial settlement, subsequently declared permanent, 
the rights of Zemindars and Ryots, as well in relation to Government as to 
eacli other, underwent much discussion, of which a great poition is to be 
found recorded on the proceedings of this Board. Among many important 
points, not unconnected with the present subject, one especially bearing imme¬ 
diate relation to it, which was then distinctly admitted, was, that certain classes 
of subordinate tenants, and chiefly those denominated dependent Talookdars, 
or khode-khoost or chapperbund Ryots, possessed certain rights and immunities, 
which it was just and expedient to uphold, but for which end (the Zemindar’s 
property in the soil being recognized, and he being permanently interposed 
between the Government and the Ryot) it was become necessary to make spe¬ 
cial provision, for the security of subordinate tenures and maintenance of the 
rights of tlie tenants. With this view, rules were framed which were intro¬ 
duced into the amended code of Regulations for the decennial settlement, from 
the fifty-second to the seventy-first article of the code passed on 23d November 
1791, and re-enacted, with other clauses interspersed in them, in the fifty-first 
and following sections of Regulation VIII of 1793. 

At the date of this rc-enuctment of those rules, the permanency of the set¬ 
tlement and assessment of the land revenue having been in the mean time pro¬ 
claimed, it was thought necessary to make particular provision for the protection 
of the resources of the public revenue from any permanent diminution, through 
the improvidence of the landholders; and for this purpose, chiefly, a Regula¬ 
tion was then passed (XLIV of 1793), restricting the Zemindars from granting 
pottabs or leases, or otherwise entering into engagements fixing the payments 
of their tenants, for any period exceeding ten years, and declaring all engage¬ 
ments between the Zemindar or landholder and the tenants, however'strictly 
conformable to Regulation, void and cancelled from the day of sale, inahe 
event of the lands being sold by public sale for the discharge- of the arrears of 
assessment due by the Zemindar, at the same time providing that the purchaser 

should 
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should be at liberty to collect from the tenants whatever the former landholder Colebrooke's 
would have been entitled to demand, according to the established usages and , Minute. 
rate* of the pergunnah or local division, had the engagements so cancelled 
never existed. 

It was subsequently declared, by Regulation IV, 1794, that tenants, whose 
pottalis might be cancelled or might, otherwise determine, should not be re¬ 
quired to take new pottahs, at higher rates than the established rates of the 
pergunnah, for lands of the same quality and description, but should be 
entitled to have pottahs renewed at the established rates. 

When it is recollected how large a proportion of the lands of Bengal changed 
masters in a few following years, it will be easily conceived how prodigiously 
numerous must have been the cases, in which engagements between landlord 
and tenant were annulled by sale for arrears due by the landlord to Govern¬ 
ment. 

Other clauses of the same Regulation last cited, shew that extreme diflicultv 
had been already experienced in the adjustment of the land-rents between the 
Zemindar and Ryots, under the previous rules of the permanent settlement, 
which entitled the tenants to receive pottahs at the established rates of the 
pergunnah. Yet not only were no means devised for arranging and preserving 
a record of those rates, ami of the rules by which they were regulated, but an 
existing institution, the only one in which information could be then found 
and might, he expected to be preserved, was unrelentingly abolished. It 
cannot be wondered at,, that the consequence should have been, as is now 
generally acknowledged, that (with rare exceptions, in which, owihgto special 
circumstances, a record of "the rales exists in the Collector’s office, and of 
course " ith the exception of Benares and the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, 
where a refrained scrishta, founded on the Canongoe’s office, has been kept up) 
the courts »l justice, which are by Regulation required to decide, according 
to established pergunnah rates, all disputes that arise between the Ryots and 
their landlords, regarding the rates of the pottalis which they are entitled to, 
are unable to piocure any evidence of those rates, or any other satisfactory 
information, to guide their decisions. 

Consequent l\, the provisions contained in the general Regulations for the 
permanent settlement, designed for the protection of the rights of the Ryots 
or ti min'-, are rendered wholly nugatory ; and it has been repeatedly urged 
by mam of the most judicious officers, who witness the practical operation of 
the existing laws through the country, as it is now urged by Mr. Coinish, that 
it would he better for the tenants to declare them destituteofall immunities, 
ami of any right but such as may be specifically conveyed to them by the 
express terms of the engagements which they may be able to arrange with 
their landlords, rather than to suffer them to be misled by a vain confidence 
in supposed or acknowledged rights, in which the courts of justice, tor want 
of definite information, are unable effectually to support them. And certainly 
there appears to be no complete remedy, but either the sweeping one of' 
abiog.it mg 1 he illusory privileges of the tenantry, or the arduous task of ren- 
denug their undoubted rights distinct and palpable, and furnishing the means 
of upholding them, by now doing what we should have done in the first 
instance, for the purpose of ascertaining and preserving The rules by which 
subordinate tenures should, in the various parts of the country, be regulated, 
according to ancient and established usage, as it subsisted or was understood 
at tin period of the decennial settlement. 

There can hardly be any hesitation as to the choice in this alternative. En¬ 
tertaining, however, but a slender hope of the adequate accomplishment of the 
latter object, which is now become, from lapse of time, difficult of attainment, 

I purposed, some time since, a palliative remedy, which was adopted in Regu¬ 
lation V of 1812, but which, 1 fear, is but an insufficient relief of a serious and 
inveterate evil; more especially as the remedy provided applies only to indi¬ 
vidual cases as they arise, and does not operate with much effect to obviate the 
future recurrence of disputes between other individuals. 

/I am disposed, therefore, to recommend, late as it now is, that measures 
should be taken for the re-establishment of fixed rules, as nearly conformable 
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Mr. Cal^brookc* to the ancjefltly-established ones as may be yet practicable, to regulate dis- 
Minute. ^ tinctty'and definitely the relative rights of the landlord and the tenantry. 

The power of making laws for the protection and welfare of the tenants, in 
the several classes of dependent Talookdars, Ryots, and other cultivators of 
the soil, was expressly reserved to Government by an article of a Prpclamation 
enacted into Regulation I of 1793;* and rules with correspondent rates may 
be sanctioned by Government, in prosecution of those measures, and in virtue 
of that power, without any apprehension of violating faith, if they should 
differ in some degree from the ancient usage, under the difficulty which must 
now attend the research, and which will impede a perfectly-exact ascertainment 
of it. Still, however, it is due to all parties interested, that the best practica¬ 
ble means should be used to make the ascertainment as perfect as it is capable 
of being rendered. 

But if Government should be unwilling to interpose its legislative authority, 
for the purpose of furnishing clear and definite rules by which the relative 
rights of Zemindar and Ryot may be determined, and which would close an 
abundant source of mutual grievance and injury, and consequent dispute and, 
litigation, the next best measure is to do what is yet practicable towards col¬ 
lecting and preserving such evidence and information as can be yet recovered, 
and placing it where persons having an interest therein may inform themselves 
concerning the existing evidence of their rights, and where courts of justice, 
when called upon to decide such questions, may find the information requisite 

to their investigation of the matter. 

• * 

In either view, or for either purpose, the re-establishment of the Canongoe- 
serishtah, or the institution of some analogous office of registry and record, 
appears highly expedient. It would materially assist the recent, as well as the 
earlier enactments of the Regulations designed for the protection of the tenant: 
it would greatly assist the adjustment of numerous disputes of every sort be¬ 
tween landlord and tenant, which actually arise, and would sensibly tend either 
to obviate their occurrence, or at least to accommodate them at an early mo¬ 
ment, perhaps without previous recourse of either party to a law suit. But 
the most important of the objects for which the re-establishment of the office 
is desirable, no doubt, is a retrieval of the knowledge of these rules and rates, 
by which all questions between Zemindar and tenant are by Regulation to be 
determined, and without which the relative interests of these parties can no 
way be settled, unless Government, as before suggested, will enter upon the 
task of fixing them by fresh enactment of law. 

If it be, indeed, practicable to retrieve the requisite information by any 
means, it is most likely to be done through an office instituted on the basis of 
that, on which formerly it was expected to be recorded and preserved. Such 
of the records of the ancient serishtah as yet exist would, of course, be trans¬ 
ferred to the revised office, and the fittest among the persons formerly em¬ 
ployed in it would naturally be engaged at the re-establishment of it. Their 
recollection, or the means of inquiry which they would possess, would be most 
promptly serviceable to the recovery of such written records as yet remain, and 
to the collecting of information from various quarters, to supply the defect of 
the records that ase imperfect, and the want of those which are lost. 

On this account, joined with the consideration of the general utility of the 
office in the affairs of the land revenue, as experienced in the provinces under 
the Board of Commissioners, it appears to be highly expedient that an office, 
on a footing similar to that of the reformed Canongoe of Benares and the 
Ceded and Conquered Provinces, should be established in Bengal, as has been 
already recommended by the Board for Behar, and as would have been at the 
same time recommended by us for the entire province of Bengal, had not the 
Board been withheld, by the apprehension that the expense (no fund being 
suggested to defray it) might be an insuperable objection. 

The general functions of the office would be the same with those of the 
ancient Canongoe and of the reformed Serishtahs of the Ceded and Conquered 
Provinces and the district of Benares. Their special duty, with reference to a 

princip 1 
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principal, object of the revived institution, would be to prepare a statement of the W- Cotebtt>oke‘« 
rates, or the rybundee durbundee, or by whatever other name known, for the ^ Mtonte. 

pergunnah or other local division, as they stood in the Bengal year 1197, the j ---- 

first year of the permanent settlement, together with the abwab established \ 

{ ireviously to that year, as well as the rules by which those rents were regu- \ 
ated and applied, ascertaining them from the records and old accounts which 
they may be able to collect, and from the best accessible sources of information, 
where records may be deficient. 

They should be further instructed to prepare statements of the actual rates, 
according to existing engagements and present collections and payments be¬ 
tween landlord and tenant. To enable them to execute this essential duty, 
the Putwarrees should be required to furnish all necessary information, and to 
allow them to inspect documents and accounts for which they may have occa¬ 
sion, and supply them with copies of accounts and papers wanted for record. 

It does not occur to me to be necessary to state more particularly in this ‘ 
place, the rules and instructions which it might be proper to prescribe for the 
guidance of Pergunnah Serishtahs, in the execution of these and other duties 
of their office. 

Concerning the expediency of the institution, I shall only add, that my 
recollection of the judicial duties, both in a zillah and in a court of appeal, in 
the province of Benares, after the Pergunnah Serishtahs were there established 
on the basis of the Canongoe,. and in zillahs of Bengal and Behar, before the 
abolition of the office of- those provinces, enables me to affirm, that disputes 
between Zemindar and Ryots were less frequent and more easily determined 
than they now are in the Lower Provinces; and I am assured, from a more 
recent local experience and personal observation of other gentlemen, who have 
communicated their sentiments to me, that in Benares, particularly, when the 
rybundee of a specific year is by regulation prescribed, and is forthcoming in 
the subsisting serishtahs of the pergunnahs, the controversies between Zemin¬ 
dar and Ryot, when any do arise, are by no means difficult of adjustment. 

The effect of this, in lightening the burthen of the administration of justice, 
and on the very important point of promoting the mutual good understand¬ 
ing and consequent ease and happiness of two principal classes of the com¬ 
munity, the landowner and the husbandman, requires no elucidation. 

(Signed) II. COLEBROOKE. 

Revenue Board. 

(A true Copy. 

(Signed) G. WARDE, 

Acting Secretary. 

The Vice-President in Council remarks, that the subject of the foregoing 
letter will be hereafter taken into consideration. 


EXTRACT BENGAL REVENUE CONSULTATIONS, 

The 27th September 1815. 

Late Joint Magistrate of Rungpore. 

To W. B. Bayley, Esq. Acting Secretary to Government, Judicial 

Department, Fort William. 

Sir: „ c . . 

1. I have dispatched, per Phoenix, that portion of my report on Rungpore s, “° n * 
which relates to the state of the police. The result of my inquiries, regarding 2 Ap r{]°i8l5. 
the Garrow tribes, was submitted to Government previously to my departure 

from Calcutta; and it only remains for me to represent the relative state of 
the landlord and tenant, which will be the subject of the present address. 

2. What I shall have occasion to bring to notice may possibly prove, that 
inHlungpore it is not the prevalence of gang-robbery, and other public crimes, 
which calls the most loudly for a remedy. These are but the ramifications of 

' ' au 
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Mr. Sisson's an evil, yrhose root has long flourished in. secret. The arbitrary oppression 
2 i£rS°?8l5 un der which the cultivator of the soil groans, has at length attained a height 

p so alarming, as to have become by far the most extensively injurious of all the 

evils under which that district labours; and until, by a steady adherence to 
the most decisive and vigorous measures, the bulk of the community shall 
have been restored from their present state of abject wretchedness to the full 
enjoyment of their legitimate rights, I fear it will be in vain to expect solid and 
substantial improvement. 

3. In my letter from Dinagepore, to the address of Mr. Secretary Dowdes- 
well, under date the 14th July last, I dwelt at some length upon the very 
general perversion which the landholders and farmers of this district and of 
Dinagepore made of the law of distress and sale, to the furtherance of every 
species of rapacity and extortion ; and I took the liberty, at the same time, 
to suggest such improvement as seemed to promise a mitigation of the oppres¬ 
siveness of a law, which though a necessary evil, must, under any restriction, 
ever continue to be a cruelly-powerful engine in the hands of vindicti. eness 
and rapacity, of crushing the poor and the abject. 

4. In the course of the present address, I shall endeavour to shew to what 
a height rapacity, seconded by this and other instruments, has attained in the 
district of Rungporc. This enumeration will exhibit the stale of the Ryot, 
far, very' far more wretched, than any one perusing in his closet the salutary 
rules of 1793 and 1794, and the many legislative enactments which preceded 
them, could conceive it possible for it to have become, under a systematic 
administration of those laws. 

5. It will require little more than a recapitulation of the law itself to prove, 
that till within the last three years, this evil, so far from being asssisted, has 
ever been discouraged, nay, under pain of severe penalties, absolutely prohi¬ 
bited, by the legislature. 

That, from the earliest times within the reach of public record, the cultivator 
of the soil has possessed certain rights, which were publicly recognized by the 
British Government in the infancy of its establishment, and which were clearly 
ascertained and defined by specific legislative enactment, full nineteen years 
before the decennial settlement. 

That these rights, after undergoing a modification which involved consider¬ 
able prejudice* to the interests of the various cultivators of the soil, were 
finally guaranteed to him on one and the same day that the right of property 
in the soil he tilled was gratuitously conferred on the Zemindar. 

That though, probably, with but little reference to the probability of its 
ever being necessary to exert that power, lest peradventure these vitally-impor- 
tant rights should, in the result, prove incapable of being secured to the 
poorer classes, by means of the laws by which they were thus solemnly con¬ 
ferred, the legislature has providently reserved to itself, in the clearest and 
most unequivocal manner (that is, by the express letter of the very law which 
has conferred on the Zemindar the novel rights he now enjoys) {lie full and 
unqualified power of passing such laws in favour of the cultivator, as from time 
to lime may appear necessary. 

That this authority, from a cause possibly other than that stated in the pre¬ 
amble of the Regulation,f was the following year exerted ; and the rights of 

the 

* To wit, the annual tax imposed upon him and his posterity, to the end of time, of the various 
cesses levied, in contradiction to the written law, between the ISth May 1772, and the period at 
which the settlement of the Ryot s tenure might be concluded, under the provision of 1793. 

f From obvious circuinstunccs, it would appear that, in point of fact, the provisions of Regula¬ 
tion IV, 1794-, were enacted rather to correct an inconsistency in the code of 1793, than to ex¬ 
plain a law hitherto misunderstood. I am of opinion, that the limiting of Ryot's leases, in common 
with all others, to the term of teu years, by Regulation XL1V, 1793, lias been the principal 
cause of the almost utter extinction, in practice, of the right of the cultivator to unlimited pos¬ 
session. Had the framers of Regulation IV, 1794, openly corrected this mistake, in contradic¬ 
tion to the provisions of Regulation VIII, 1793, instead of adding to the confusion, by confirming 
the intricate and inexplicable system of a decennial renewal of rights which admitted not of alter¬ 
ation, the promulgation of Section 3, Regulation V, 1312, would not have been followed by Jie 
injurious consequences it has produced. 
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the Ryot, as they had been established in the preceding year, were, by an Mr. Sisson's 
express enactment, declared to be guaranteed to him for ever. Report, 

. . 2 April 1815. 

5 . That thus the faith of the state is, to the full, as solemnly pledged to up¬ 
hold the cultivator of the soil in the unmolested enjoyment of his long- 
established rights, as it is to maintain the Zemindar in the possession of his 
estate, or to abstain from increasing the public revenue permanently assessed 
thereon. 


6 . The'instructions issued to the Supervisors on the 16th August 1769 , 
contain the first public recognition, on the part of the British Government, of 
the rights of the cultivator. These orders excite much interest, from the very 
intimate acquaintance they exhibit with a most intricate subject in the very in¬ 
fancy of our establishment; which renders it the more distressing, that the 
difficulties proceeding from the novelty of the subject should have evcntuallv 
rendered the deputation of Supervisors into the interior of the country of but 
trifling general benefit. Such was certainly the result with regard to llungpore, 
the local circumstances of which district seem to have long kept its internal 
state concealed from the knowledge of Government. 

7- In these instructions it is observed: “ Another grievance, which is equal 
“ to the former, is the variety of demands which the Collector, from the Aumil 
44 and Zemindar to the lowest Pyke, imposes without any colour or license from 
4 * the Government, some of which have been so long exacted and paid, that. 
44 the Ryots begin to imagine the oppression is sanctioned by Government, and 
44 is not tire mere fraud of the Collectors. 

44 A third, and equally important object of your attention, under this 
44 head, is to fix the amount of what the Zemindar receives from the Ryot, as 
44 his income or emolument, wherein they generally exceed the bounds of mo- 
44 deration, taking advantage of the personal attachment of their people, and 
44 the inefficiency of the present restrictions upon them, since the presence of 
44 the Aumil more frequently produces a scene of confusion than a wariness of 
44 conduct. When the sum of the produce of the lands and of such demand 
44 on the tenant is thus ascertained with certainty, the proportion of what le- 
44 mains to him, for the support of his family and encouragement of his industry, 
44 will clearly appear, and lead us to the reality of his condition. 

44 Among the chief effects which are hoped for from your residence in that 
44 province, and ought to employ your thoughts and never to wander from your 
44 attention, arc these: To convince the Ryot that you will stand between him 
“ and the hand of oppression ; that you will be bis refuge and the redresscr of 
44 his wrongs ; that the calamities he has already suffered have sprung from an 
44 intermediate cause, and were neither known nor permitted by us; that 
44 honest and direct applications to you will never fail producing speedy and 

equitable decisions ; that, after supplying the legal dues of Government, he 
44 may be secure in the enjoyment of the remainder; and finally, to impress 
44 him with a veneration and affection for the humane intentions of our Govern- 
44 ment. 

“ In the Ryot being cased and secured from ail burthens ami demands, but 
44 what arc imposed by the legal authority of Government itsel/i ami future 
44 pottahs being granted him specifying that demaud, lie should he'taught that 
44 he is to regard the same as a sacred and inviolable pledge, that he is liable to 
44 110 demands beyond their amount. There can, therefore, he no pretence for 
44 suits 011 that account; no room for the invention of rapacity to practice its 
44 usual acts : all will be fair, open, and regular. Every man will know what 
44 he can call and defend as his own ; and the spirit of lawless encroachment, 
44 subsiding for want of a field for exercise, will be changed into a spirit of in- 
44 dustry, and content and security will take place of continual alarms and 
44 vexations. 

“ The Ryot, too, should be impressed, in the most forcible and convincing 
44 manner, that the tendency of your measures is to his ease and relief; that 
44 every opposition to them is rivetting his own chains, and confirming his ser- 
44 vitude and dependence on his oppressors; that our object is not increase of 
/ rents or the accumulation of demands, but solely, by fixing such as are legal, 

5 C “and 
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“ and explaining and abolishing such as are fraudulent and unauthorized, not 
u only to redress his present grievances, but to secure him from all further in- 
'* vasions of his property. 

“ The truth cannot be doubted, that the poor and industrious tenant is taxed 
“ by his Zemindar or Collector, for every extravagance that avarice, ambition, 

“ pride, vanity, or intemperance may lead him into, over and above what is 
“ generally deemed the established rent of his lands. If he is to be married, a 
“ child born, honours conferred, luxury indulged, and nuzzurana^s or fines 
“ exacted, even for his own misconduct, all must be paid by the Ryot and 
“ what heightens the distressful scene, the more opulent, who can better obtain 
“ redress for imposition, escape, while the weaker are obliged to submit. 

“ To obtain an account of these cesses or imposts, there cannot be a more 
“ certain method than what I have before recommended, of getting from the 
“ Ryot himself a statement of what he actually pays, over and above his es- 
“ tablished rents; and from this you are to draw a medium amount of the 
“ cesses levied upon the whole. This should be set against the amount of the 
“ established rents so cessed. 

“ Your commission entrusts you with the superintendence and charge of a 
“ province, whose rise or fall must considerably affect the public welfare of the 
*■ whole. The exploring and eradicating of numberless oppressions, which are as 
“ grievous to the poor as they are injurious to the Government; the displaying 
“ of the national principles of honour, faith, rectitude, and humanity, which 
“ should ever characterize the name of an Englishman ; the impressing of the 
“ lowest individual with these ideas, and raising the heart of a Ryot from op- 
*• pression and despondency to security and joy, are the valuable benefits 
“ which must result to our nation from a prudent and wise behaviour on your 
“ part.” 

8. The first Regulation which treats of the tenures of the country appears to 
have been passed on the 14th May 1772 . Its tenth article provides “ that the 
“ farmer shall not receive larger rents from the Ryots than the st'pulated 
“ amount of the pottahs, on any pretence whatsoever; and that, for every in- 
“ stance of such extortion, the farmer, on conviction, shall be compelled to pay 
“ back the sum which he may have so taken from the Ryot, besides a penalty 
“ equal to the same amount to the Sirkar, and for a repetition, or a notorious 
“ instance of this oppression on his Ryots, the farmer’s lease shall be annulled.” 
Article twelfth. “ No malmtoots or assessments, under the heads of niaugun, 
“ bawree-gundee, sood, or any other abwab or tax, shall be imposed upon the 
“ Ryots ; and those articles of abwab which arc of late establishment shall be 
“ carefully scrutinized, and, at the discretion of the Committee, abolished, if 
** they are found in their nature to be oppressive and pernicious.” 

9. The thirty-fifth article of the general Regulations, passed on the 8th of 
June 1787, provides ** that the Collector do give the most unremitting attention 
** to ascertain the* rules and rates of assessment on the Ryots under his juris- 
“ diction, and endeavour to fix upon some mode by which they may be rc- 
“ gulated, on general, fair, and well-ascertained principles.” 

Article 50. ** \yhereas, notwithstanding the orders of Government in the 
“ year 1772, prohibiting the imposition of mahatoot or assessment, under the 
“ names maugun, hauldaree, morocha, bazee-juinma, or sood, or any ol her new 
“ article of taxation, various taxes have been since imposed, the Collector is 
** strictly enjoined to enforce this article, and prevent the imposition of any 
“ new taxes upon the Ryots j and if, hereafter, any new taxes should be im- 
“ posed, the Collector, on proof of such exaction, is to decree double the 
“ amount thereof to the party injured, as costs of suit.” * 

10. The decennial settlement was avowedly founded on the principle which 
had been the basis of the periodical settlement preceding it, viz. as stated in 
the preamble to Regulation II, 1793, on “ an estimate formed by the public 
“ officers of the aggregate of the rents payable by the Ryots or tenants for 
“ each begali of land in cultivation, of which, after deducting the expense of 

“ collection 

* It is notorious that, in Rungpore, all fines to which the misconduct of u Zemindar may sub¬ 
ject him arc levied from the Ryots of his estate. 
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*' collection, ten-elevenths were usually considered as the right of the public, * Mr. Siaaonv 

“ and the remainder the share of the landholder.** Report, 

2 April 1815. 

11. It differed from the settlements which preceded it in but three points: ' 
first, in its being fixed for ever j secondly, in its formally vesting the property 
of the soil, under certain restrictions, in the Zemindar, till then a mere minis- 
terial officer under Government; and lastly, in its giving up to the Zemindar 
the whole of the profit which was certain to accrue from a progressive extension 
of cultivatiqp, for generations to come. The additional profits which were to 
accrue to the Zemindar from the permanent settlement of his estate, were con¬ 
fined to but one source, i. e., extension of cultivation. He was vested with no 
power to enhance the rents of his tenants, with reference even to the waste 
lands which his exertions might bring into cultivation : he was peremptorily 
restricted from exacting a higher rent than that which lands of a similar quality 
might be rated at in the nirkhbundy of his estate. The profit that was to arise 
to him from bringing the waste lands into cultivation, was the enjoyment of the 
Government’s share of their produce, in addition to his own. 

12. The expected result of the decennial settlement was, that “ individuals 
“ would thereby be certain to enjoy the fruits of their industry; that it would 
“ dispense prosperity and happiness to the great body of the people, and in- 
** crease the power of the state, which must be proportionate to the collective 
“ wealth that, by good government, it might enable its subjects to acquire.” 

13. [ There are but 202 Zemindar families in Rungporc. 1793, Regula¬ 
tion 1. ]—Two hundred families were not to aggrandize themselves at the ex¬ 
pense of the rights of a million of under-tenants, but were told that, “ to con- 
“ duct themselves with good faith and moderation towards their dependent 

Talookdars and Ryots, are duties at all times indispensably required from 
“ the proprietors of land, and that a strict observance of these duties is now 
“ more than ever incumbent upon them, in return for the benefits which they 
“ will themselves derive from the orders now issued: the Governor-General 
“ in Council, therefore, expects that the proprietors of land will not only act 
«* in this manner themselves towards their dependent Talookdars and Ryots, 

“ but also enjoin the strictest adherence to the same principles on the persons 
“ whom they may depute to collect the rents from them. 

“ To prevent any misconstruction of the foregoing articles, the Governor- 
•** General in Council thinks it necessary to make the following declarations to 
“ the Zemindars, independent Talookdars, and the other actual proprietors of 
“ land. 

“ First, it being the duty of the ruling power to protect all classes of people. 

“ and more particularly those who, from situation, are the mo^t helpless, the 
“ Governor-General in Council will, whenever he may deem it proper, enact 
“ such Regulations as he may think necessary for the protection and welfare 
“ of the dependant Talookdars, Ryots,* and other cultivators of the soil; 

“ and no Zemindar, independent Talookdar, or other actual proprietor, shall 
“ be entitled, on this account, to make any objection to the discharge of the 
“ fixed assessment which they have respectively agreed to pay.** 

[1793, Regulation VII, Section 52.]—“ Every engagement contracted w ith 
“ under-farmers shall be specific, as to the amount and conditions of it ; and 
“ all sums received by any actual proprietor of land, or any farmer of land, of 
“ whatever description, over and above what is specified in the engagements 
4t of the persons paying the same, shall he considered as exacted, and be repaid, 

“ with a penalty of double the amount.” 

fl793. Regulation VIII, Section 51.]—“ The impositions upon the Ryots, 

“ under the denominations of abwab, mahatoot, and other appellations, from 
“ their nature and uncertainty having become intricate to adjust and a source 

” of 

* The orders of the Honourable Court of Directors on the subject of this declaration arc very 
remarkable : «* And you will, in a particular manner, be cautious so to express yourselves, ns to 
“ leave no ambiguity as to our right to interfere, from time to-time, as it may be necessary, for the 
2 protection of the Hyot and subordinate landholders, it being our intention, in the whole of this 

measure, effectually to limit our own demand, but not to depart from our inherent right, as 
“ sovereigns, of being the guardians and protectors of every class of persons living under our 
“ government." General Letter, 19th September 1792. 
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Mr. Simon’s « of oppression to the Ryots, all proprietors of land and dependent Talookdars 
„ d A C n?i8i5 “ rev ‘ se t * ie same, in concert with the Ryots, and consolidate the whole 
a * j “ with the assessments into one specific sum.” 

[1793, Regulation VIII, Section 55.]—“ No actual proprietor of land or 
“ dependent Talookdar, or farmer of land, of whatever description, qhall impose 
“ any new abwab or mahatoot upon the Ryots, under any pretence whatever. 
" Every exaction of this nature shall be punished by a penalty, equal to three 
•* times the amount imposed; and if, at any future period, it be^ discovered 
“ that new abwabs or mahatoots have been imposed, the person imposing 
“ the same shall be liable to this penaltv for the entire period of such imposi- 
“ tions.”* 

• 

[1793, Regulation VIII, Section 60.]—“ No actual proprietor of land or 
“ persons acting under their authority, shall cancel the pottahs of the khode- 
“ k boost Ryots,f except upon proof that they have been obtained by collusion, 
** or that the rents paid by them within the last three years have been reduced 
“ below the nirkhbundy of the pergunnah, or that they have obtained collusive 
“ deductions, or upon a general measurement of the pergunnah for the purpose 
“ of equalizing and correcting the assessment.” 

[1793, Regulation VIII, Section Cl.]—“ After the expiration of the year 
“ 1198 , 110 engagements for rent, contrary to those ordered, are to be held 
** valid; and in the event of any claims being preferred by proprietors of estates, 
“ or Talookdars, farmers, or Ryots, on engagements wherein the consolida- 
“ tion of the ussal, abwab, &c. shall not appear to have been made, they are 
** to be nonsuited with costs/* 

[1794-, Regulation IV, Section 7 .]—“ The rules in the preceding section 
“ are to be considered applicable, not only to the poltah, which the Ryots are 
*« entitled to demand, in the first instance, under Regulation VIII, 1793, but 
“ also to the renewal of pottahs which may expire or become cancelled under 
“ Regulation XLIV, 1793; and to remove all doubt regarding the rates at 
“ which the Ryots shall be entitled to have such pottahs renewed, it is declared 
** that no proprietor or farmer of land, or any other person, shall require Ryots, 
“ whose pottahs may expire or become cancelled under the last-mentioned 
“ regulation, to take out new pottahs, at higher rates than the established 
“ rates of the pergunnah for lands of the same quality and description; but 
“ that the Ryots shall be entitled to have such pottahs renewed at the esta- 
“ blished rates, upon making application, for that purpose, to the person by 
“ whom their pottahs are to he granted, in the same manner as they were 
“ entitled to demand pottahs in the first instance, by Regulation VIII, 1793/’ 

14. The recorded sentiments of the Court of Directors, on the subject of the 
decennial settlement, are well worthy attention. “ It would be doing Mr. 
“ Shore an injustice, not to acknowledge that, as his opinions in general against 
t( such a settlement arc advanced with ability, so there are several of his ob- 
“ jections, which are very serious in themselves, and have considerably irn- 
“ pressed our minds. These are drawn from the still imperfect knowledge of 
“ our Government, respecting the real resources of the provinces, as well as 
“ of the respective rights of* the Zemindars, Talookdars, and Ryots, from its 
“ inability to discriminate what part of the taxes levied from the two latter 
“ classes by the Zemindars ought to be sanctioned by Government in a perma 
“ nent settlement, from the uncertainty of accomplishing that settlement with 
“ a due rega/d to the rules prescribed for it, arid especially from the extreme 
“ difficulty of forming and executing such Regulations as shall reserve to thegreat 
“ body of the ltyois the same equity and certainty as to the amount of their 

** rents 


* 1 fear but few of the Rungpore landlords would escape utter ruin, if this provision were ri¬ 
gorously enforced in Rungpore. 

+ It is imagined by many, that this clause restricts the operation of the above clauses of Section 
7, RegulationIV, 17!)*, to khode-kboost, or as they are sometimes called* chapperbund Ryots; 
but this construction is clearly erroneous, the manifest intent being to exempt the khode-ktioust 
Ryots, under certain circumstances, from the operation of the above rules All Ryots, py-khoost 
as well as khude-khoost, were held equally entitled to the benefit of a fixed nirkbundee, though 
py-khoost Ryots would not generally benefit by the privilege, since they would obtain, as an en¬ 
couragement to till in a strange village, better terms than the rate which the khodc-jchoost tenants 
would pay for land of the same quality. 
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« rents, and the same undisturbed enjoyment of the fruits of their industry, Mr. Si«on« 
“ ’which we mean to give to theZetnindars themselves. Upon these grounds 0 . r 

“ it is contended, that as some districts of the country will probably be over- v 2d A P nl 18 5- 
“ rated, and others suffer from drought and inundations, the proprietors, unable 
“ to make good their assessments, will, without any thing blameable on their 
“ part, be deprived of their lands by judicial sale; that theCompany will, from 
“ such cases as this, be exposed to a continual diminution of the stipulated 
“ revenue, without a possibility of any augmentation to balance their loss; and 
“ that, after all, unless we succeed in introducing and establishing equitable 
** Regulations between the landlords and their tenants, the great objects for 
“ which such sacrifices and a permanent settlement will have been made (that 
“ is, the improvement and happiness of the country) will be unattained, and 
“ therefore the evils of the old system still subsist. 

“ There remains but one subject to mention in this letter. That, however, 

** is a subject of the last importance : which is, the watching over, rearing, 

“ and maturing this system, and maintaining under future administrations, 

“ the energy which has commenced it. All the benefits hoped for from it to 
“ the country and to the Company, all its success, must depend upon the vi- 
“ gilance and fostering care of our Government and our servants. No mistake 
“ could be more fatal, than that of supposing that it may be left to its own 
“ execution, and that all the effects it is indeed fitted to produce will neccssa- 
“ rily, and of course, flow from it. If any conclusion is to be drawn from the 
“ descriptions given of ll«» people, it is surely that the powerful are op- 
“ pressive, and the weak fraudulent. Having neither wisdom nor confidence 
“ to act for distant good, and being unrestrained by moral considerations, they 
“ arc prone to avail themselves of present opportunity. It is true, that the 
“ new system reckons upon their self-interest, and this is an excellence in it; 

but it will take time to assure* them the system is solid, and to discover to 
“ them that their interest is best promoted by following the dictates of justice 
“ aud*liumanity. The business of our Government must be to prevent them 
M from violating these principles, injuring each other-, and obstructing the 
“ gradual development of the effects which the new institution is calculated 
“ to produce. When the effects arc become obvious, and the people are 
“ taught by sensible demonstration, the system will then, as we have already 
“ suggested, be better able to stand by itself. In the meantime, it must be 
“ the duty of our servants to watch incessantly over its progress ; to see that 
“ the landholders observe punctually their agreements with Government and 
“ with the Ryots; that they neither pass invented claims on the eve of a 
“ permanent settlement, nor fraudulently shift the burthen of revenue by col- 
“ iusivc transfers, nor by any other sinister practices diminish the payment of 
“ their stipulated assessment; that they likewise uniformly give to their 
“ Ryots written specific agreements, as also receipts for all payments, and 
“ that these agreements be on the one side and the other fairly fulfilled. In 
“ this way, and in this only, can the system be expected to flourish. But it 
“ is not enough that complaints are redressed when they reach the seat of 
“ authority : many injuries in the remoter parts of the districts may thus he 
“ committed with impunity. Ij: will be the Collector's duty to inspect every 
“ part of the province entrusted to him, to see the state of cultivation, to 
“ enquire into the condition of the Ryots, and thus to afford opportunity for 
“ representation, and check the propensity to abuse.” A ide General Letter, 

19th September 1792. 

15. I have observed, in a preceding note, that the confusion, as to the law 
of Ryot-tenure, introduced by the provisions of Regulation XLlV, 1793. had 
created considerable doubt in the minds of many, as to the extent of the rights 
of the cultivators of the soil. The vague language used in the abrogation of 
certain parts of Regulation IV, 1794, by Section S, Regulation V, 1812, 
may possibly appear hut ill calculated to dispel those doubts : 1 hat it has had 
a contrary effect in the instance of many, 1 can maintain without fear of con¬ 
tradiction. 

iff. I am avarc, that the intent of the section last quoted is to promote the 
cause which it appears to me to have prejudice.I ; hut though I maj be veiy 
^filling to allow that the express letter, it carefully considered, will be °uni 
not to take away any rights which the Ryot possessed previous.} 1 to its cnac - 
3 3 b 5 D menl * 
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Mr. Sisson's 
Report, 

2d April 1815. 


ment, yet I cannot help continuing steadfast in the opinion, that the opposite 
interpretation given it by the natives is precisely what, on comparing its con¬ 
tents with the provisions of Regulation XLIV, 1793, and Section 7» Regu¬ 
lation IV, 1794-, they might hav^e been expected to form. 

17* It had been enacted, by Section 2, Regulation XLIV, 1793, that no lease 
whatever, except for the erection of houses and for gardens, could be made for a 
longer period than ten years. This rule had been modified, in favour of the 
Ryot, the following year; but not by exempting him from the operation of 
that Regulation, but by entitling him to a renewal of his lease, after the expi¬ 
ration of the period which had been limited by the rule above cited. Regula¬ 
tion V, 1812, annuls the provisions of Regulation XLIV, 1793, and provides 
that the renewal of pottahs, as prescribed by Regulation IV, 1794*, is no lon¬ 
ger necessary, and that the landlord and tenant are at liberty to come to such 
agreement as may mutually appear to them conducive to their respective 
interests. 


18. It will be allowed, that the illiterate Ryot could never, under the old 
rules, have felt his right to perpetual possession confirmed by a deed, which 
expressly limited his lease to ten years. On the contrary, it is well known to 
those who have been at the pains to enquire into the opinions of the lower 
orders, that the Ryots, in general, have always felt a solicitude to avoid the 
taking such pottahs, under the impression that they would thereby be com¬ 
promising their right to unlimited occupancy. 

f 

They see nothing of the law but what, to all appearance, militates against* 
the existence of such a right, and therefore they can have no opportunity of 
reconciling the circumstance of limitation with the preservation of it. Let 
them go to their Mundcl or Pcramanick, he is equally ignorant.with them¬ 
selves ; or if lie has casually heard vague mention of the favourable clause, 
being in nine instances out of ten bribed to the interest of the Zemindar, it is 
not likely that he will be communicative. Let them go to their Putwarry: 
he is in the regular pay of the Zemindar, and is removable from office at his 
pleasure; from him, therefore, they will collect nothing favourable. Let 
them go to the Moousif: here they not infrequently find as much ignorance as 
before, and always as much collusion in favour of the opposite party. 

19. Under these circumstances', it may easily be imagined that a Ryot 
whose lease, granted in pursuance of’ Regulation XLIV, 1793 , for a period 
often years, had expired in 1803, considering his right to unlimited occu¬ 
pancy to have been destroyed by his having taking a pottah for a limited 
period, would feel himself, at the end of that period, altogether dependent 
upon the caprice of his landlord for a rcpewal of his lease upon any terms, 
'l’his 1 know to have been a very general effect of the limitation noticed. Is 
it to he wondered at, that the Zemindar should convert this ignorance on the 
part of the Ryot into a means of self emolument ? After the expiration of the 
period of the decennial pottah, where such pottahs have been granted, the 
Zemindar has, if he found the condition of the land admitted it, very gene¬ 
rally enhanced the rate of the .former lease, and given the new pottah for a 
much shorter term than ten years. If this practice prevailed before 1812, 
would not the landjprd readily find wherewithal to support his rapacity by the 
semblance of law, in the provisions of the fifth Regulation of that year ? 

20. With a view to perspicuous illustration, I shall beg to suppose a case. 

A is a Ryot, who has been oq B’s estate from the year 1790. In conformity 
to the provisions of the decennial settlement, B, in the year 1793, adjusts the 
rates of the estate which A cultivates, and establishes a form of pottah, 
agreeably to which A obtains a lease from B for a period of ten years (that is, 
till the expiration of the year 1803), at the rent of thirty rupees per annum. 
Iu 1804< A finds his lease expired, and goes to B for a renewal. B says “ No ; 
“ the value of land has increased : you must therefore give me forty rupees a 
“ year, or I will give the land to another tenant. It is also ■ niy intention to 
“ limit my leases, in future, to five years.” A sees no" alternative but* com¬ 
pliance, and reluctantly agrees to the terms. In 1808 the same scene is 
acted over again, and if the condition of the land and other circumstanced 

admit 


* The pottali drawn out agreeably to Regulation 44, 1798. 
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admit of it, a further enhancement takes place. A reluctantly complies, and 
now pays forty-five rupees. In 1813, the third lease being expired, A solicits 
a renewal. “ No,” says B, “ times are altered: the law now allows us to 
“ make whatever bargains with our Ryots we may find most conducive to our 
“ interests. Your lease was but for five years, which have expired, and with 
“ it your oecupancy has ceased. 1 have had an offer of sixty rupees for your 
“ land, ^and unless you consent to this enhancement you must give place 
** tO Ca 


21. Will any one maintain that a case can never have happened as above 
assumed ? Will any one maintain, that the solitary circumstance of a fraction 
of a section not having been repealed (a section of which the Ryot never 
heard) precludes the possibility of its ever happening ? Would that those that 
think so were right, and that I and those who think with me were wrong. I 
have no object in complaining without grounds; my sole view is to further the 
cause of the oppressed. 


22. Government may possibly imagine that my apprehensions are not with¬ 
out foundation, when I inform them that, at this very moment, the Zemin¬ 
dars of Rungpore are perverting the provisions of Section 3, Regulation V, 
1812, to the entailmcnt, in perpetuity, upon their wretched victims, the pea¬ 
santry, of the long series of exactions of which the following are but a few 
specimens. 


23. Rajchundcr Chowdry, proprietor of the four annas, portion of pergun- 
nah Coonry, who pays 15,97® rupees malguzarry to Government, purchased, 
in the year 1812, of Messrs. Colvins, Bazctt, and Co. a lower-roomed pukka 
house, situated nearly opposite to the European Burial-ground at Rungpore, 
formerly the property of one Nichols, a shop-keeper, for the sum of Sicca Ru¬ 
pees 2,100 : he likewise held a deba pooja, to render his entry on the premises 
duly auspicious, which cost him 2,000 rupees more. It is a notorious fact, 
that Rajchundry Chowdry has collected from the Ryots of his estate, with a 
view to defray this expense, no less a sum than 11,000 rupees, under the bold 
item of dalan khurchu (house or hall money). 

21.* The ceremonies attending the birth of this Zemindar’s grandson cost 
him 1,200 rupees; and he has collected from his Ryots, on this account, five 
thousand. 


22. Sudashcb Race, a joint proprietor of the seven annas, portion of the 
same estate, had his house burnt down, a little more than ten years ago, on 
which occasion he is said to have lost a considerable quantity of property. 
This Zemindar is notoriously known to have fully indemnified himself for this 
loss, by collections from his Ryots, and the temporary addition thus imposed 
on the rent-roll of his estate is said to have outlived the cause which gave it 
birth, and to have become a permanent increase upon the former rent, under 
the title of ghur bunaee (house-building). 

23. Sadasheb Raee commemorated the Mahabhaunt some years ago, which 
ceremony lasted three months, and in which 20,00p rupees were expended. 
The whole brunt of this vast expense fell upon the tenantiy of his estate. 

24. Jyram Baboo, a man whose boundless extravagance has reduced him to 
a very low ebb, farms the whole of his estates, which, though much of his 
property has gone to the hammer, are still of great extent. This man, though, 
as above-stated, his lands are all in farm, has for many years been in the annual 
practice of visiting his villages in the cold season. On these occasions he pro¬ 
ceeds in great pomp, travelling with a set of double-poled tents, and several 
elephants and led horses following in his train. 

25. It may be imagined, that this annual visit is with a view to alleviate 
misery and to extend the hand of charity to the distressed among his tenantry. 
Far different is his object. He proceeds from village to village, levying con¬ 
tributions as he goes, under the name of mangun and bhukka, which in name 
only ace voluntary ; for all must give their quota, or look to the consequences 
of a refusal. 1 am unprepared to state the probable amount of the annual col- 
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lections thus made: the very mode in which they are levied bids defiance to 
all inquiry on the subject. Suffice it to say, that these collections are yearly 
made, and the worthy landlord has probably but just returned from his annual 
ramble.* 


26. Moonshce llimayutoollah, once Sheristadar of the Judges’ Court, and 
late Dewan of the Collectorship, bought a very large estate in the 'Dinagepore 
district! a few years ago ; and so happy was his bargain, that he is said to have 
levied, in the course of the first visit of ceremony to his new tenants, pfull moiety 
of the purchase money. This he is said to have managed with such address, 
as to have left the contributors mightily pleased with the moderation and for¬ 
bearance of their new lord and master. 


27 . llimayutoollah had occasion to buy an elephant a year or two ago, 
which cost, him 500 or 600 rupees. This was a mere flea-bite to his tenants, 
whom he found it no difiicult matter to persuade that it was as essential to their 
respectability as to his own, that he should no longer mount the back of so 
mean a quadruped as a horse. 

2H. Race Danishnund Nitceanund, who has very extensive estates in Rung- 
pore, Dinagepore, and Moorshedabad, and who paj’s an annual revenue to Go¬ 
vernment for his estates in Rungpore alone of 69,742 rupees, yearly levies, in 
the most open and barefaced manner, a cess of an anna per rupee from the 
whole of his tenantry, for the avowed purpose of defraying the daily expense 
of the offerings to his household-god, Bunwarqe; and I am given to under¬ 
stand, he quiets his conscience by the reflection, that he is not guilty of mal¬ 
versation, not even the vast sums thus levied being, as he maintains, adequate 
to the expense incurred on account ol‘his favourite idol. 


29. A man named Bhyrub, commonly called Bhyrub Baboo, about three 
vears ago farmed the extensive pergunnah of Dimla, comprising the extent of 
a whole tliana jurisdiction, and with the view to increase the revenues of the 
pergunnah, carried into the monis-ul, at the first outset, above a thousand ru- 
pocs-wortli of broad-cloth, coarse and superfine, with which, assisted by the 
proffer of more substantial personal immunities, be bribed the Puramauicks of 
the several talooks over to his juiciest, who without remorse consigned their in¬ 
feriors to exaction and to plunder.£ 


30. The above are but a few of the many practical proofs which might be 
adduced, in support of what I have advanced relative to the slate of the Ryot 
in Rungpore. Every doorgali, every eurtick, every kalee-poorja is paid for by 
the Ryots, who in Rungpore, lo add to the cruelty of the oppression and to the 
insult, are full three-fourths of them Mussulmans. Not a child can be born, 
not a head religiously shaved, not a son married, not a daughter given in mar¬ 
riage, not even one of the tyrannical fraternity dies, without an immediate 
visitation of calamity upon the Ryot. Whether the occasion be joyful, whether 
it be sad in its effects, to the cultivator it is alike mournful and calamitous. 
Surely it will be sufficient to have staled these facte--. 1 feel that J should only 
be weakening the cause, by dispassionately discussing the probable effects of 
the continuance of so woeful a system of remorseless tyranny. 


31. It may be tasked, bow these oppressions are reconcilable to the provisions 
of the legislature. For an explanation of the mode pursued .with the refrac¬ 
tory, 1 beg to refer to my letter of the 14 th of July last, on the subject of dis¬ 
tress and sale. To conclude that the penalties of the law are sufficient to re¬ 
strain one removed, by a distance of possibly sc\e»ty coss,§ from the eye of 

the 


* Lest it be thought that tlin practice is confined to one instance, I beg to observe that this is 
the most general of all the modes of illegal exactions practised in Rungpore. It lias even, on one 
occasion, been recognized by the Collector of the district. Vide Appendix A. 

! This forms part of the tract separated from Rungpore, on the adjustment of the boundary in 
1798. Mr. Hatch's settlement did not extend to this estate. 

J The IViramanicks and Muiululs are bv far the most villainous of ail eonborned in these oppres¬ 
sions; lor the Ryots are presumed to elect these oilL-crs out of their own body, for no othes purpose 
than to have one to act, as circumstances may require, as their protector. They often defray, out 
of the common purse, the expenses of this man, who is all along playing a double game, and actively 
employed in subverting, at the moment lie is thought to be promoting, the rights of his ejectors. X 

§ The site of the rangamathy thana goaipaia is this distance from Rungpore. 
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the jijdge;, who is left to the unshackled control of the whole internal economy Mr. Sisson's 
of his estate, and who is immediately supported in his oppressions by the irre- Report, 
sistablc phalanx of Police Darogah, Moonsif, Putwarree, and Puramanick, dis- v ad Ap ril 1815 ‘ 
tress and sale laws, and a long purse, is, I fear, taking too favourable a view of 
the subject. For my own part, under the general inefficiency of the system it 
seems to me clearly to be the interest of the tenant to bear with the oppressions 
of his landlord, as long as they may leave him wherewithal to drag on a com¬ 
fortless and miserable existence; and when they shall exceed this pitch, tacitly 
to bear with the hardness of his fate, and seek for a temporary mitigation of his 
sufferings under a new master.* 

32. I will not deny that the Ryots are, in their turn, often guilty of fraud; 
but fraud is a defence with which weakness will always endeavour to shelter 
itself against oppression, and with removal of the cause the effect will also 
cease. At present, it cannot be disputed that the Rungpore Ryots, many of 
them, have more land than what stands against them in the village register, 
and that it is a short-sighted anxiety t to conceal this, in order to avoid a perl 
manent increase of their legal rental, which gives the Zemindar so ample a field 
for the exercise of arbitrary exaction. The cultivator submits to a temporary 
imposition, however heavy, in preference to exposing the extent of his cultiva¬ 
tion, whereby he would furnish the Zemindar with an ascertained basis on 
which to found a permanent increase of exaction. The intermediate agents of 
the Zemindar greedily avail themselves of this feeling, to enrich themselves at 
the expense of their employer; and the Ryot, after a vain struggle against 
tyranny, in the result finds himself far more impoverished, than if he had 
patiently given himself up a victim to the caprice of a single oppressor. Thus 
the present system of exaction is, in reality, as adverse to the true interests of 
the landlord, as it is destructive to the rights of the tenant, and both parties 
will be equally benefited by its subversion. 

33. It is argued by many, that the native of Asia requires a stimulus of a pe¬ 
culiar nature to goad him to exertion: in him the order of human nature is re¬ 
versed, and however great and manifest be the advantages which industry may 
hold out, such are his indolence and apathy, that under no circumstances will 
he exert himself, further than barely to keep himself and his family from 
starving. This sentiment has gained much ground of late, and the arguments 
it affords its advocates are, at the present moment, held forth as conclusive 
against the policy of bettering the condition of the poor. Xt is seriously main¬ 
tained, that nothing short of state bankruptcy would follow any measures that 
might be adopted to restrain the landlord from exaction, and that the higher 
the industry of the tenant be taxed, the more he will exert himself \ and by con¬ 
sequence, the better will be his condition. Will these theorists venture so far 
as to contend, that improvement thrives best under that state of things, by 
which the labourer tills in utter ignorance of the proportion which rapacity will 
allow him to reap ? But, I should hope, the happiness or misery of millions 
does not depend upon mere speculation. Specific and determinate rights have 
long since been conferred on the peasantry by the most solemn enactments of 
the legislature; and 1 trust the question now is, not whether these rights are to 
be upheld or annihilated, but in what manner it may be possible to establish 
them on a substantial and practical basis. 

34. In no district in the provinces will this prove so difficult to effect as in 
Rungpore ; for in none are the poor more abject, and in none the rich more 
tyrannical. In other districts, the demands of the state have been always 
regulated, in a great measure, by the ascertained resources of the country. In 
Rungpore, these resources have never been ascertained : there the demand of 
Government has often been increased, on the mere conjecture of the country's 
ability to pay an enhanced revenue; and this has even been done, when a 
heavy balance of the lighter assessment of the last year has indicated that more 

J , 5 E had 

* The Putwarrics, who, as may naturally be expected from the mode of their appointment, are 
mere instruments in the hands of the Zemindar, will never give a receipt for any sums of illegal 
com which they or their employers may have levied, so that documentary proof of such exaction is 
we dually evaded, and the Ryot invariably fails in establishing it before the court. A double set 
of accounts is at the same time kept by every Putwarry; *and a fabricated rental, from which aU 
entry of illegal cesses ib carefully excluded, is produced to the judge, m pi of of tbs falsehood of 
any complaint of exaction. 
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had already been imposed than the established system of collection was com¬ 
petent to realize.* During these times, repeated orders and proclamations, 

, special as well as genera', had from year to year been passed, enjoining the 
abolition of the abwabs, and commanding the universal issue of regular and 
specific pottahs. Written engagements had also been exacted from* the land¬ 
holders to the same effect j+ and all to no purpose, because the utter ignorance 
of the local authorities, as to the resources of the country, absolutely prevented 
their interposing their authority to enforce rates, of the operation of which 
they foresaw not the extent. The performance of these requisitions was, in 
consequence, left to the discretion of the party, whose obvious interest it was 
to disregard them, whilst the ignorance and abject state of the tenant afforded 
the landlord every opportunity to conceal from him the real nature of these 
orders, and even to persuade him that the change projected was fraught with 
danger to his dearest interests. J 

35. The principle on which the permanent settlement was formed (namely, 
that in “ fixing the amount of the assessment, the junnna of the preceding 
“ year, compared with accounts and information supplied by the Collectors, 
“ and the recommendation of the Board founded thereon,” should furnish the 
standard) was ob\iously calculated to perpetuate the mischief. “ Minute exa- 
“ ruinations, or new local investigations into the actual value of the lands,” 
were discouraged by the Honourable Court of Directors; and though, in the 
orders of the .5th of February 1787* the Governor-General in Council informed 
the Board of Revenue that it was not meant thereby “ to preclude local in- 
“ vestigalioiis, in order to obtain a knowledge of the actual resources of a 
“ district, where a want of all good information’or other circumstances might 
44 render it expedient,” yet the district of Rungpore, which fell so exactly 
under this exception, was unfortunately not exempted from the operation of 
the general principle. Thus, whilst the settlement of Dinagepore, the state 
of which district must have been precisely similar to that of Rungpore, was by 
the zeal, diligence, and abilities ,oi' Mr. Hatch, founded on the result of the 
minutest investigation into the state of the internal resources of every per- 
gunnal), that of Rungpore was established on the uncertain criterion of pre¬ 
ceding settlements, which had their basis in bare conjecture.|| 

36. The necessary consequence of this state of things has been, that in 
Rungpore the rights of the tenantry have always depended upon the will of 
the Zemindars; for when the legal dues receivable by the proprietor have 
never been ascertained, it is impossible to detect, much less to prevent 
exaction. With regard to the provisions of Regulation VIII, 17113, those 
rules, from their application, having been left entirely to the discretion of the 
Zemindar, cannot but have proved nugatory in a district labouring under the 

■ above disadvantages : accordingly, the rates of pottah established by such of 
the Zemindars as, after reiterated injunctions, did obey the requisition of the 
law, were regulated by the mere caprice of the individual; and the endless 
and arbitrary variety thus introduced, but added to the confusion which the 
plan was intended to remedy. In the Appendix G, I have inserted the cor¬ 
respondence held by the Collector with the Board of Revenue on the subject; 
and some idea may be formed of the inefficiency of the pottahdaree system as 
pursued in Rungpore, from the fact that, in less than ten years subsequent to 
the issue of the pottahs, neither the Collector, the judge, nor the register, 
could ascertain whether, in the form of decennial pottahs established by the 
Collector for general observance, the abwabs had been consolidated with the 
assul, or been left a separate item in the engagement^ 

37. It 

* Appendix B and C. f Appendix D and E. 

t Appendix F will shew that the state had unwillingly become a party to the infraction ofiti own 
Iowa. 

| Mr. Hatch made a circuit of his restrict, thereby ascertained the real state of the country, 
entered upon the arduous duty of settling what was all confusion with unremitted perseverance, 
aud thus perfected a settlement which will hand down his name in honour to after ages. • 

Mr. Purling yielded to the intricate confusion of the Mofussil economy of Rungpore, and 
thus entailed upon future generations the evils which it is now found so difficult to remedy. The 
Board finally applauded Mr. Purling’s zeal, and recommended his services to the favourable con. 
aideration of Government. * 


$ Vide Appendix H. 
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37. It is far easier to describe than to remedy these evils. The only eflec- Mr. Simon's 
tuai mode of attaining this importaint end in Rungpore will be, in the first Report, 
place, to ascertain by a local investigation, to be superintended by a covenanted 2d Ap ril 1813 - 
servant of ability and experience, the several varieties of rate and pottah ^ 
throughout * the district, and the proportion which the illegal cess is made 

in the several estates to bear to the recorded rental; secondly to ascertain, by 
actual measurement, the extent of the cultivation in each pergunnah ; thirdly, 
to reduce thfe qualities of land in each pergunnah to a certain number of 
classes, which may be readily distinguishable one from the other; fourthly, to 
ascertain the average gross produce of each class ; and fifthly, to determine, 
reference being had to the present and former rates of rent, what proportion 
of the average produce shall, in each class, be retained by the Ryot, and what 
proportion, at a fixed money valuation, shall be received by the Zemindar, t 

38. This is the principle on which the admirable settlement of Dinagepore 
was established by Mr. Hatch. That gentleman made but six distinctions in 
the quality of land throughout the district. These were, 1st pullee (first sort); 

2d pullee (second sort); 3d kheeart (first sort); 41 h kheear (second sort); 5th 
bhor, or lands liable to inundation; and Gth, lands waste previously to 1196, 

B. S. The rate of each of' these sorts varied in different pergunnahs, the waste 
lands being in every case liable, after the third year, to the full pullee or 
kheear rate, according to their quality. In consequence of this methodical 
arrangement, attempts were guide by the landlords to enhance the rent of the 
land of an inferior, to the rate of a higher quality, and differences as to the 
actual extent of a Ityot’s tillage are, to this day, the only sources of dispute 
between landlord and tenant, in that part of Dinagepore which was settled by 
Mr. Hatch.§ The pergunnah rate can never be disputed when the quality is 

once 

* If I could hope that this step would be sanctioned by Government, my anxiety that the plan 
might not fail through want of zeal and nbility in the execution, would impel me to solicit that 
Mr. Fcndal might be selected for this important duty. 

f To provide against any future sensible reduction in the price of silver, a reservation might bo 
made, that the present valuation of the crop should be liable, at the discretion of Government, (P 
rcvisal at the expiration of every tenth or twentieth year; and in order to introduce this reserva¬ 
tion, so as to avoid giving the llyot suspicion that his lease conferred not a right of perpetual 
occupancy, the rate of rent ought to he specified in kind, in some such manner as this: “ at the 
“ yearly rent of two maunds of rice, valued at one rupee sicca." The terms of the reservation 
should also be expressly mentioned in the pottah ; and should be accompanied with the proviso, 
that under no circumstances it should be competent to Government or to the proprietor, to raise 
tlie rate of the rent, beyond the current value of two maunds of rice per begah. Rice would 
appear to be the nearest measure of value in the province of Bengal; it should therefore be esta¬ 
blished as the measure of rent, even of land which might produce other crops. There can be no 
disputing the fact, that in many parts of the country considerable improvements have been intro¬ 
duced by the proprietors, by cutting water-courses and raising embankments; and when, as sel¬ 
dom happens, this may have been done at his own expense, the Zemindar ought, in justice, to 
enjoy an enhanced rent. But improvements of this kind arc unknown in Itungpore; and where 
they may be made, the Zemindar might be rewarded by the enhancement of the rent of his land 
to the rate of the quality to which he may have improved it, a second reservation being inserted 
in the pottah to the effect that, “ provided by cutting water-courses or raising embankments, the 
** Zemindar’s exertions raise the capability of the land to that of a higher quality, it shall be com- 
“ petent to the Government to direct a survey of the improvements, and to award payment of the 
“ rent of the quality to which the lands may thus have been improved.” But care must be taken, 
that the reward is not thus bestowed when it is not deserved. In most cases of such improvement, 
it will be found that they have been made at the expense of the unrewnrded labour of the Ryots 
themselves, collected en masse for that purpose, and that projection of the improvement constitutes 
the sole merit of the Zemindars. 

♦ The second, fourth, and fifth rates were introduced into but few mchals. In general, there 
were but two distinctions of quality, viz. pullee, or land yielding crops at every harvest; and 
kheear, or land which admitted but of one crop. 

i In 1798, a considerable portion of the tract settled by Mr. Hatch was separated from Dinage¬ 
pore, and annexed to Rungporeand Rajeshaby. This change has been fatal to the rights of the 
cultivators; for since the annexation to Rungpore and Rajeshahy, Mr. Hatch s rates have been 
utterly disregarded by tlie Zemindars. In Dinagepore the system of rates is so generally known, 
that the proprietors left under the jurisdiction of that district have not, as yet, dared to alter the 
rates, though they often strive to evade them, by disputing tlie quality of the lands. Incalculable 
blessings would be conferred on a very numerous population, if the Judges of Rajeshahy and Rung- 
pore were officially furnished with copies of Mr. Hatch’s rates, and of the rules followed in the 
establishment of them, and if it were published for general information, that the rates established 
by Mr. Hatch were, in every instance, to bo held inviolate, throughout the tracts comprehended 

^within the limits of his settlement. , _ ... ___ .. 

In 1798, many annexations were also made to Dinagepore from Rungpore. In these tracts, the 
state of the llyot is at present precisely what it has been described to be in Rungpore. 
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Mr. Ninons once ascertained; and the several qualities, from their being defined by the 
broadest principles of distinction, such as the capability ol’the land to bear one 
I_ pri or more crops, are readily determinable on judicial investigation. 

39. * The extent of each cultivator’s tillage, and the several qualities of his 
land, should be noted down as the survey proceeded, and each cultivator 
should be held entitled to receive a fixed pottali, in perpetuity, for the full ex* 
tent of his lands at the established rates. The pottahs of every visage should 
be numbered, and the particulars of each pottali be recorded in a numerical 
register to be kept by the Canongoe of the pergunnah. The land-measure 
should be reduced to one standard throughout the district; and to avoid fraud 
in the measurement of land, an iron chain, or one made of short bamboos 
linked together with iron rings, should be adopted for general use, instead of 
rope, which is ant to stretch or shrink according to the season of the year, or 
of a rod, in the use of which there are various opportunities of fraudulent 
measurement. The rate of standard should be promulgated for general infor¬ 
mation, and a counterpart of the established cubit, made of bamboo, should be 
furnished to each landholder, which should bear an impression of the court 
seal at both ends, as a mark of its being of the proper standard. The different 
rates of land should be defined by such distinguishing circumstances as might 
be readily ascertainable, ami the performance of this important duty should be 
vested exclusively in the Superiiiteiidant, who might be directed to adopt the 
plan pursued by Mr. Hatch as his model. The measurement should, in the 
first instance, be made by Aumeens to be appointed, by the Superintendant; 
and it should be the duty of the village Putwarry aud Mundul to report to the 
Canongoe all subsequent alterations as they might ocqur. A table of the rates 
established in each pergunnah should be hung up in a conspicuous part of the 
Moon si f’s cut cherry, and in that of the Thanadar of the jurisdiction ; and 
they should bo regularly recorded, both in the Judge’s and in the Collector’s 
office. The Canongoe should be required to furnish the Collector with an at¬ 
tested copy of his register when completed, and to transmit to that officer, at 
the close of every year, a list of the mutations that may have taken place 
d.uring that period. 

40. The Putwarries should be appointed by ihe Zemindars, as heretofore; 
but to ensure impartiality of conduct in the execution of this responsible office, 
their appointment should require the confirmation of the villagers: neither 
should these officers be removable without the consent of both parties, except 
on the ground of misconduct, proved to the satisfaction of the Moonsif of the 
pergunnah. A Mundul should be appointed to every village, in order to 
superintend the conduct of the Putwarry on the part of the Ryots, and to 
assist that officer in the collection of the revenues. The Mundul should be 
elected by the majority of the villagers, and be removable at pleasure by the 
same authority. The office of Canongoe should be re-established, whose duty, 
as formerly, should be to record every particular relating to the tenures of land 
and the state of the cultivation. He should likewise be required to keep a 
register of the leading particular of every Ryot’s pottah throughout his juris¬ 
diction. He should superintend the conduct of the several village Putwarries 
and Munduls, keep a regular register of those officers, and report all instances 
of neglect, on then* part, to inform him of any alteration that may take place 
in their several villages. The Canongoe’s records should be regularly entered 
in strongly-bound books of durable paper, each leaf of which should be num¬ 
bered and authenticated by any officer the Judge may nominate to that duty : 
in these records all vacancies and interlineations should be prohibited under 
pain of the severest penalties. 

41. To assist the operation of the above, or any other system that may be 
adopted for the relief of the Ryot, it will be essential to add, as much as pos¬ 
sible, 

* The tenures on which land is cultivated in the tracts east of the Sunecods and Burhumpooter, 
are not regulated by the extent of tillage. The rents, in that part of the district, are levied in some 
places at so much per plough, in others at so much per house. Illegal cesses even extend to these 
wilds; but the competition for cultivators generally screens the poor from oppression, in situations 
where land is always abandoned, when a few years of tillage has deprived it of luxuriant fertility^* 
There is here no local attachment to assist the Zcmindur in his exactions; the Ryot abandons his 
hut with indifference on the slightest provocation, and seeks a more indulgent master. 
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sible, to the respectability and efficiency of the Mofussil Commissioners. . Mr. Siam’s 
With this view, I would earnestly beg leave to recommend that none be , 

eligible to these situations, but such as may have established a character for t 2dApnl 18 g 
respectability, ability, and erudition, in the public seminaries, the studies of ^ ~~ 
which institutions might be regulated, so as to render the students eminently 
qualified fqr judicial situations; that all vacancies in the office of Sudder 
Aumeen, Moonsif, native Commissioner, and Cazee, be henceforward supplied 
exclusively*, from the list of those who may be reported duly qualified by a 
committee bf examiners, and that the appointment of these officers, on the re¬ 
port of the examiners, be vested in the Governor-General in Council; that all 
persons now holding these appointments, of whom vast numbers arc, from va¬ 
rious causes, totally unworthy of being continued in office, be subjected to the 
examination of committees to be formed for that purpose at the head station 
of each provincial court; and that all those who may be found disqualified for 
the office they hold be removed, and their places filled from the public semi¬ 
naries, in the manner above noticed. 

I have, &c. 

Bencoolen, (Signed) THOS. SISSON, 

2d April 1815. late Joint-Magistrate of Rungpore. 


. APPENDIX A. 

Extract of a Letter from' Mr. Peter Moore, the Collector of the District, to the Appendix to 
Grain-Committee, under dale the 3d of Dscember 1784, reporting the Readiness ^[e^onof' 
of the Rungpore Zemindars to contribute toward the Expense of erecting Golas. 2 d April is is. 

Neither the Zemindars, in this nor any other part of the country, will pay it > 

from any stock of their own, but, as usual, levy it from the country, under the 
denomination ofmaugun or want; * and as a measure of finance adopted by 
the Government, it will then meet a ready and voluntary concurrence.f In 
well regulated zemindarries, even when maugun has been privately asked by 
the Zemindars, the Ryots understanding it as a necessity of the Zemindar’s 
household, or requisition for services beneficial to the Zemindarry, it lias been 
known to meet a ready and voluntary consent. If such supplies were readily 
furnished under the Mogul Government, when neither life, liberty, nor proper¬ 
ty were secure, it ought not to be supposed that, under the mildness and se¬ 
curity of English protection and laws, when those blessings arc sacredly pre¬ 
served to them, as far as the English arm can reach, landholders will be less 
inclined to lend the same acquiescence. J 


APPENDIX B. 

In the Bengal year 1177> Mr. Grose, the Collector, made a complete lius- 
tabood of Rungpore, ■ from the papers of the preceding year, § when it appear¬ 
ed that the resources of the district were as follows: 

Assul Jumma.Rupees li,22,917 2 14 it 

Abwabs, viz. 

Chout,- or a quarter of the revenue agreed to be paid to 

the Mahrattas . l,55,7f>9 0 0 0 

Surf sicca, or tax to bring the money collected to a full 
standard. 1,16,796 9 0 0 


Carried over 8,95,482 11 14 3 
5 F Firary, 

* Rather begging. 

+ If this be the criterion of Zemindarry regularity, I fear there is no want of that virtue in 
Rungpore. 

x One might have looked for sentiments, other than theue, from an administrator of the humane 
# lawofl772. 

§ Not from measurement. 
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Brought over 8,93*482 11 14 S 
Firary, or tax to make good deficiencies occasioned by 

desertion... 

Mongoof zureef, * tax agreed to avoid measurement... 

Mahtoot phulataka, or tax to make good deficiencies 

occasioned by desertion. 

Derivillah, t being taxes levied to make up deficiencies 2,08,35^ 11 9 


Mr. Grose then granted the following deductions: 

Talook abwah sudr, belonging to Dinagepore.. 

Subsistence to Ryots. 

Loss by desertion ... 

Sum twice inserted by mistake... 

Surunjamy inoofussul.... 

Ditto farmer ... 

Canongoe’s dufter. 


Increase of 1178 : ' 

.Tunkee beshee, or increase by investigation. 

Nuzzur undazy beshee, or arbitrary increase . 

Mhatoot foujdary . 


Collected in 11?8 . 9,14,615 


66,765 

4 

0 

0 

25,036 

15 

10 

0 

41,728 

4 

16 

0 

2,08,35d 

11 

9 

0 

12,37,SC-J 14 13 

3 

:tions: 




1,008 

7 

12 

0 

47,6(59 

14 

7 

3 

41,123 

4 

18 

2 

S.3M4 

7 

16 

3 

83.610 

14 

11 

0 

70,538 

5 

4 

a 

MW 

7.7^7 

0 

4 

2 

2,55,090 

0 

6 

15 

1 9,82,277 

7 

8 

3 

30,587 

0 

0 

0 

81,960 

0 

0 

0 

6,919 

8 

10 

0 

1,19,466 

8 

10 

0 

11,01,743 

15 

18 

3 

9,14,615 

0 

3 

1 

1 1,87,128 

15 

15 

2 


APPENDIX C. 

Account of the Settlement of Rungpore, given in on demand of the Collector , by the 
Canongoe of Rungpore, previously to the Bengal year 11 69 . 

The particulars of the jumma of Rungpore are not amongst the records of 
this office ; but, so far as I have been able to learn the circumstances of the 
settlement before the accession of the Company, I shall here state them for 
your information. 

In the Bengal year 1147, Cosseen Ulee Khan having given a taliood for 
rupees 3,36,000, came to this place, and that bundabust was continued with¬ 
out alteration till tile end of 1164. In the year 1175,| Chclah Abid Oolsoo- 
bhan, who was Cosdim Ulee Khan’s servant, being discontented with his master, 
went to Moorshedabad, and told Meer Cossim that the district was capable of 
yielding an increase, for which reason Meer Cossim gave a tahood for an in¬ 
crease of one lack upon the former jumma, and having appointed Ciickh Abid 
Ooltoobhan his naib, he sent him up to Rungpore, where he died five or six 
days after his arrival. The Nabob Meer Cossim having received account of 

the 

* Jureeb. 

f Derivillah. The Ryots rose in 1783, on account of a cess of three annas in the rupee being 
imposed on them by Deny Singh, of famous memory, under the heads derivillah, buttuli, hoon- 
dewun, and kurtuny. On this occasiou they, with weapons in their bands, demanded, first, the 
abolition of die present derivillah; secondly, the re-estabiishment of the nurraiAy currency; thirdly, 
the abolition of kurtuny and hoendeean; fourthly, the deduedon of the firary tax from tbs kist- 
bundy Neither did Uiey lay aside their arms before they got all these demands unconditionally 
granted them. 

t Probably in 11G5. 
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the said Chekh’s death, immediately set out for this place ; and after his Appendix to 
arrival having laid an increase upon the whole district, he took from Bhya Re'on * 18 

Rampershad a tahood for ten lacks of rupees, and then returned to Moor- _ ep ° 

shedabad. The revenue was not realized, and therefore Rampershad and his 
relations were imprisoned in the fort. In 1160, a decrease was granted on 
the former jumma, and Dewan Shamsoondur gave a tahood for the revenue, 
which continued under his management during the years 1106 and 1167 . 

In the Jjyear 1161 , Dewan Bydnath und Meer Murdun Ulee ariived, and 
having laid an increase of a lack and odd thousand rupees, they again took a 
tahood for the amount from Dewan Shamsoondur; but from the revenue not 
being paid up, Meer Dour Buksh was appointed sijawul. This man deprived 
a great many Hindoos of their caste, and exercised the greatest severities in the 
collections, but was unable to realize the revenues. 

In the end of the year 1168, or the beginning of 1169 , in the month of Assur, 
a soobadar with near a hundred men came from Monghur, and having confined 
the Sijawul, Meer Dour Buksh, and the Umlce, he carried them on hoard a 
boat, logether with Ratuchund Roy, the Gomaster of Bhadee, &c. After 
that, in the year 1169, Dewan* Soba Chund gave a tahood for the same jum¬ 
ma, and began 10 make the collections; but, in the mean time, a numerous 
body of Ryots belonging to Caijuhaut rose into rebellion, and seized upon the 
Mofussil collections, report of which being sent to Monghur, a message came 
from them to the Ryots, informing them that if they did not return to their 
duty forces should be sent against them. 

The son of Sobachund was accordingly sent with some forces, and used 
every mode to encourage them to return to their duty, but without effect, and 
the troops were at last under the necessity of engaging and putting a great 
many to death ; after which the aforesaid Dewan was confined and carried to 
Monghur, for having failed in his payments. Some time after this, the Nabob, 

Meer Cossim Khan, fled from Monghur, and the Company got possession of 
the country. Cossim Ulee Khan, who was formerly at ltcingpore, returned in 
the year 117 O, on the part of Meer Jaffeer, and having granted large deduc¬ 
tions, he made a settlement for rupees 6,17,262 : 15 : 8 :3. (Vide Appendix F.) 


APPENDIX D. 

Extract from a translation of the general Amilnama given to the Zemindars of 

Etfngpore, by Mr. Purling, in September 1777» ® submitted to the Governor- 

General on the 30th of that month. 

Article 11 . You shah collect the malgoozary of the lands cultivated by the 
Rypts, assul and ahwab, in the Mofussil, according to the rate of the pergun- 
ntth. You shall not exact any new heads of collections, and shall not demand 
mhatoot, mauguu, &c. 

Art. 12 . Your shall carefully settle all waste and deserted lands; and to 
all such Ryots as are willing to rent these lands, you shall give potuihs at the 
proper seasons, and collect their rents agreeably to them, ti any Ryots culti¬ 
vate your lands without pot tabs, you will demand from them only according 
to the rate of flit* pergunnah ; nor are you permitted to force any of your Ryots 
to pay the deficiencies of others, nor to take the lands of such as run away. 

Art. 13. You are to collect from your Ryots according to the last p \ea. and 
the year before, and according to the new pottahs you may grant. Should it 
be proved that you have collected more, you will be made to return it, and be 
fined by Government; and if you repeat this oppression, your zemituiatry will 
be forfeited anil made khaus 

Art. 14. Agreeably to the engagements you have entered into with Govern¬ 
ment, according to*your harvests you will make your bundohust with the Ryots 
in the Mofussil, and collect your rents according to the harvests, and not put 
them to the expense of interest by demands out of the proper season. 


0 


* Probably Boda. 
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Art. 1 5 . .You are not to exact from your Ryots any nuzzurs or salamies, 
nor sums on account of religious ceremonies, nor are you to give any. 

Art. 17. Whatever money you advanoe to your Ryots, you will take a kist- 
bundy for, after settling accounts in their presence, and collect them according 
to such kistbundy. 

Art. 22. You shall give your Ryots regular receipts for the payments they 
make at each kist. At the end of the year ypu shall settle accounts"and give 
them a rufu-nama or general discharge. 


APPENDIX E. 

Extracts from the Cabooleats of the Zemindars under the Colleclarship ofRungpore,- 

for the Bengal Year 1 i 93. 

I will exact no money from the Ryots on account of duree, tnangun, in¬ 
terest, batta, &c., but will collect the revenue, and such other charges a*, have 
been allowed prior to and in the Bengal year 1191, independent of which 1 will 
make no other demand. I will not collect any moruncha (custom on marriage), 
layer chilunta (custom on grain, &c., carried over-land), goliah maugun (cus¬ 
tom on boats &c.), which having been forbidden by the Company were ex¬ 
pressly mentioned in the former settlements, and I will give the Ryots dakilahs 
for the money they pay to me. 

I will accept of no presents from them on account of nuzzurs, or salary, or 
tuhwary.* 


APPENDIX F. 

Extracts of a letter from Mr. McDorcall to the Board of Revenue t 1787- 

In the Bengal year 1177» a hustabood of these districts was made by Mr. 
Grose, and the revenue was collected according to the Moofussul settlement. 
Two subsequent hustaboods were also made, in 1183 ami 1191; but it does 
not appear that they took effect in the formation of the settlements. 

The Zemindars complain of the increase of 1191 and 1192, and acknowledge 
that taxes were imposed to enable them to pay it, but I am not acquainted 
with the particulars of them. An account of these taxes has been demanded 
from the Zemindars, and shall be transmitted to you with as little delay as 
possible. 

It is more than probable that the lands of Rungpore have never been •mea¬ 
sured since the country first came into the possession of the kings of Hindos- 
tan ; and the records of the district afford not the smallest information as to* 
the quantity of land fit for cultivation, nor of the bazcc-zumeen in the posses- 
sion of individuals. For this reason, the Zemindars complained loudly of 
the increase of 1192, alleging that it was not laid on proper grounds ascer¬ 
tained from an examination of the Moofussul resources; and it was this cir¬ 
cumstance which created so much difficulty to me at the time of making the 
present settlement, as represented in my cutcherry proceedings, accompanying 
my letters of the 11th June and 3d July last. It were to be wished, therefore, 
that a particular examination were made of the actual resources of the dis¬ 
trict, and the ensuing settlement formed upon a firm and permanent basis, 
unsubjectcd to the complaints which the Zemindars now make respecting the 
manner in which the increase of 1192 was levied upon them. This proposal I 
humbly beg leave to submit to* your consideration. The examination once 
made, will ever be of singular use in defeating the claims of Zemindars for 
deductions. I have restored the Canongoes to the full possession of their 
functions in the Mofussul; and in the event of a new hustsbood being made, 
I should cause them to keep regular Mofussul accounts of the annual increase 
and decrease in each village throughout the district, thereby preserving a con- 


* Probably teoparry, festival-present*. 
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stant check over the Zemindars, as well as ready means of affording redress in Appendix to 
cases of oppression. lieport." * 

In the districts of Boda and Patagaon, a Ryot is permitted to cultivate as 
much ground as he chooses upon a large plain, for which he pays a fixed rent 
per annum, subject to no taxes whatever. If he happens to die or desert, his 
successor pays nothing more than the balance due from him, nor will he suffer 
the Zemindar to measure the ground. If a measurement is attempted, the 
ground remains unoccupied. 


APPENDIX G. 

Zillah Proceedings held by Mr. Purling , under date the 3d June 1790. 

Took into consideration the form of a pottah to be adopted in the country, 
in every situation which would not set aside ancient custom or destroy the 
rights of the individual. 

Several of the Zemindars and their Naibs being in attendance, they are in¬ 
formed of the orders of the Governor-General in Council, concerning the esta¬ 
blishment of a pottah, and that they were required to attend, in order that 
such information might be obtained as to prevent any infringement of their 
rights or the customs of the country, and at the same time it was intended to 
render the accounts of the Ryot with his Zemindar perfectly easy and simple 
to be adjusted upou reference to the collector. 

The Zemindars reply, that they do not think the form of a pottah univer¬ 
sally to take place will be at all approved by the llyots, who have in very few 
instances a fixed jumma, but they will give in a representation in writing on 
the subject. 

They are now ordered by the Collector to prepare this memorial, and to 
bring a certain number of their most respectable Ryots from their several per- 
gunnahs. 


The Petition qf the Zemindars of Rungpore , delivered to Mr. Purling on the 1st 

of Aghoon 1197, A’. 

We are directed, by a publication issued from the hoozoor, to fix the rents 
of assessment to be paid by the Ryots, including both assui and abwabs, and to 
grant pottahs at the beginning of the year, specifying the quantity of land and 
the amount-jumma to be paid by them. 


T\e Ryots of this country objected to engaging for any certain quantity of 
land, iand.^p the revenue being fixed, on account of its being contrary to the 
custom of the country, and the lands never having been measured according 
to rufcbabundy, they paying revenue only according to the quantity of land 
jyrtinally cultivated by them, after deducting moojraec, or a certain part re- 
mitted'to them as an engagement. The Ryots of this country are not fixed 
residents, nor is the jumma permanent. Scarce any of them are possessed of 
valuable property or houses j and if the settlement be not made with them 
according to the established custom of the country, they desert, and the re¬ 
venue is detrimented. 


This country being of a sandy soil, and the crops consequently not being 
always g6od, the Rvots cannot cultivate one piece of’ land more than two or 
three years together, after which they let it lie fallow, and cultivate the waste 
lands ;* for which reasons, the amount of the jumma and the quantity oi land 
in cultivation are yearly fluctuating. 


We have no* laid before you all the particulars concerning our several ze- 
mindarries, and the Ryots are forthcoming. If the bundobu.t die not con¬ 
cluded agreeably to the customs of the country, the collections will be endan- 
gered. You are the master of the country: be pleased to cause the bundobust 
to be concluded in such manner as to enable us to assess the jumma on the 
country and pay our revenues to Government. 

s q Extract 


* This is gross misrepresentation. 
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Extract of a Report to the Board of Revenue from Mr. John Lumsden , under 

date the VJth January 1792. 

No general measurement having ever taken place, it will not, I conceive, 
without such previous step, be possible to furnish accounts of the lands‘so 
particular as is required. The same difficulties which are alleged [to render a 
compliance with this regulation impossible to be carried into effect, arc also 
stated to occur in many parts of the district to the general plan >f granting 
pottahs to the Ryots, many of whom have absolutely refused to take them out. 

Petition presented to Mr. Lumsden by the Xemindars, and submitted to the Board 

with the above. 

It is required in the cabooleats that we shall annually prepare accounts of the 
jumma, and insert in it all the particulars both of the revenue and of the rent- 
free lands. There is no ruckbabundy measurement of the lands in this district, 
and we cannot therefore give any particular account of the lands. The differ¬ 
ent boundaries arc ascertained from a knowledge of what we have always pos¬ 
sessed. If the ancient custom was to be changed, and a rukbabundy measure¬ 
ment was to be made, the revenue would suffer: on this account we cannot 
give in any specific accounts of our lands. 

A Letter from the Collector to John Rawlins, Esq. Secretary to the Board of 
Ri venue, under date the 2d July 1793. 

I have received your letter of the 12th ultimo, jtogethcr with the form for 
the report for the distribution of pottahs enclosed, and I now have the honour 
to transmit tp you my report, by which you will observe that a very consi¬ 
derable progress has been made in this business since I last addressed the Board 
on the subject. 

I have received the form of the pottah recommended by the Acting Presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Revenue; and had it been sent up sooner, there would 
have been no objection to have adopted it in the pergunnahs of Idrakpore, 
Looroopoor, and Putlada, where the lands are of the kind mentioned in it: 
but as the form recommended by the late Collector to the Zemindars is not 
much different, and as blank pottahs for the whole of the lands in the district 
have been prepared at a considerable cost, though in some places the Ryots 
have not taken them, it would be hard to make any alteration now, as it would 
put the landholders to much additional expense and trouble. 

In the pergunnah of Putlada, the distribution of the pottahs, I understand, 
is not begun *, I shall therefore recommend it to the Zemindars to adopt^vhat 
the Acting President laid before the Board. 


APPENDIX H. 


Letter from Mr. A. Wright, the Collector, to J. Wordsworth, Esq. Judge of the 
Dewanny-Adawlut of Zillah Rungpore, under date the 14/A April 1801. 

I find it a duty incumbent upon me to submit a copy of a representation 
delivered in by the Zemindars of this district, and request to be informed as to 
the extent and nature of the proclamation issued, prohibiting the Ryots pay¬ 
ing the charges of collection inserted in their pottahs. 


If R be contended that the pottahs are not drawn out agreeably to the rules 
laid down by Section 54, Regulation VIII of 1798, A. D. I have to observe 
that only one form of an improved pottah has been in use since the formation 
of the decennial settlement, and which the landholders unanimously declare to 
have had thf sanction of Mr. Lumsden, in whom both the offices of Judge and 
Collector were tlieu vested. 

• 

In the form of pottah promiscuously taken and submitted, you will observe 
the quantity of land specified, viz. 12 doons, 13 kunnees ; the assul jumma of 
which is stated at Rupees 11. 8. 8. 3, and the charges of collection surunjamy 
at Annas 13. 11. 1, making in all Sicca Rupees 1%. 6. 
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If any revision of the form of pottah should appear to you requisite, I beg 
leave to suggest the expediency of a limited period for the issue of such amend¬ 
ment ; which would be so far productive of general benefit to the inhabitants 
as to prevent any misconstruction of the orders, at the same time that it will 
afford the whole body of the Zemindars an opportunity of extricating them¬ 
selves from the embarrassment which they at present labour under. The los9 
which theft Zemindars are likely to sustain by the issue of the present orders 
prohibitirfc the Ryots paying khwichu, inserted in the body of the pottahs, 
may be, at a moderate computation, estimated at one lack of rupees. 

Letter from the same to the same, under date 5tli May 1801. 

I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of this date, and to repeat 
the information communicated in my letters of the 14th and 16th ultimo, viz. 
the unanimous declaration of the landholders, that the form of pottah, copy 
of which was submitted to you, had the approbation of Mr. Lumsden, who 
then officiated in the capacity of Judge and Collector of the district, and 
which form of pottah, it is presumable, was destroyed by fire among the 
records of the office in 1797* 

I have, pursuant to Section 7, Regulation IV, 179*, directed forms of pot¬ 
tahs to be drawn out, and shall, after signifying my approbation, transmit the 
same to be registered in the Adawlut. 

Letter from Mr. Wordsworjh , Judge of Rungpore , to Charles Duller , Esq. 

Secretary to the, Board of Revenue , under date 7 th May 1801. 

Having received a letter from the Collector of this ziilah, under date the 
14th ultimo, enclosing a petition presented to him by the Zemindars, Talook- 
dars, and other description of landholders in this district, which attributes a 
considerable loss of revenue to a perwannah issued on the 10th of December 
last, by the late Acting Judge of Rungpore, and the Zemindars having subse¬ 
quently presented to me another petition of a similar tendency, I have, after 
mature consideration, deemed it expedient, for the more speedy realization of 
the public revenue, and to do away all manner of pretext on the part of the 
said landholders for withholding the same, to recal the said perwannah of the 
late Acting Judge, and issue another in conformity to the wishes of the land¬ 
holders, of both which I beg leave to submit translations, marked Nos. 1 and 
2, for the information of the Board of Revenue. 

Immediately upon the receipt of the Collector’s letter and Zemindars’ peti¬ 
tion (vide copy and translation. Nos. S and 4), I addressed the letter (No. 5) 
to Air. Montgomery; and from the accompanying copy of his letter (No. 6) it 
■wilVanpear that he was induced to issue the perwunnah of the 20th December 
1ast,jf fr ^ansequence of the summary complaints wftich had about that time 
beejfpresented to him, of unlimited moofussul kurchu being decreed by the 
]\ra>nsifs against the Ryots, in direct violation of Sections 54, 58, and £>0, of 
iTegulation VIII, 1793. 

As it appears, upon examipation, that no regular forms of pottah, made out 
in strict conformity to the Sbove section, haye ever been approved by the Col¬ 
lector and promulgated in the district, it may perhaps appear somewhat extra¬ 
ordinary, that this circumstance should nojt have been formally noticed, either 
by me or my predecessor; but as no exception was ever made to the forms of 
pottah in any cause brought before me for an arrear of revenue, I naturally 
concluded that the whole had been drawn out, approved, and promulgated, 
agreeably to the existing orders of Government. It is within the last few 
months only, and in consequence of additional imposition, that the irregularity 
of thepottahs in general use has been noticed; and the form transmitted by 
the Collector of this ziilah, with his letter of the 14th ultimo, and said to have 
been sanctioned by Mr. Lumsden, though by no means perfectly regular, ap¬ 
pears to be the most unexceptionable in use in this district. But as none of 
tljetn are perfect^ consonant to the Regulations, except in the mehals sepa¬ 
rated from Dinagepore and annexed to this district, and many exhibit a variety 
of cla*uscs which give to the landlord a wide-extended latitude for oppression 
and every species of undue exaction, I have deemed it my duty to take imme- 
* diate notice of the same, and to call the Collector’s attention to the sections 

contained in Regulation VIII, A. D. 1793, that a general revision of the 
° whole 
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Appendix <o whole of the pottalis throughout the district may be made, and new pottahs 
Mr. Sissons granted and promulgated, as directed in Regulation VIII, 1793, being, I 
epof. ^ humbly conceive, the only effectual means to secure to landlord and tenant, 

" respectively, their just rights j and I- trust my conduct on this occasion will 

be approved. 

In the mean time, the perwannahs I have issucdwill preclude jtny excuse 
for the non-payment of the revenue, should it, as the Zemindar [alleges, be 
withheld, in consequence of the one issued by Mr. Montgomery,! 1 but which 
there are strong grounds for suspecting is not absolutely the case, as it would 
appear that, in several talooks, the whole has been actually paid ; and in other 
places, where regular pottahs arc in use, the order for the non-payment of khur- 
chu could not possibly have produced any bad effect. 

Extract of a Letter from the Board of Revenue to the Collector of Rungpore, 

under date 19 th May 1801. 

The Board direct me to observe, that if the pottahs given in by the Zemin¬ 
dars be drawn out in the form mentioned in their petition, that is if tho 
amount of the khurchu be specified atid added to the amount of assul, as 
follows: 

Assul... 5 0 

Khurchu ..... O 5 

5 5 

* 

they do not see the smallest objection to such a pottafc, it appearing to them to 
be strictly conformable to both the spirit and the letter of the Regulations in. 
regard to pottahs. 

The Board observing that the Judge has expressed a wish that a general re¬ 
vision of the pottahs should be made by you throughout tho district under 
your charge, they direct me to observe that they are of opinion, that whether 
the pottahs be strictly proper or otherwise, at this late period you should not 
adopt a measure of so extensive an influence, without a previous reference to 
the Board, who, in a case of this kind, would deem it their duty to represent 
the circumstance for the orders of the Governor-General in Council. You 
will, accordingly, communicate this opinion to the Judge. 

Bencoolen, (Signed) THOMAS SISSON, 

April 2,1815. Late Joint-Magistrate of Rungpore. 


REMARK. 

The Vice-President in Council remarks, that the measures which have^een 
recently adopted, with the view of obtaining accurate information on all ti^osc 
points which appear to be of primary importance to the protection of t tit 
peasantry from exactions, and to thf permanent security of their legitimate 
rights and interests, preclude the necessity of any detailed remarks or orders 
on the subject so forcibly and so ably discussed by*Mr. Sisson, in his report on 
the relative state of the landholder and tenant in the district of Rungpore. 

At the same time, the Vice-President in Council remarks, that when the ar¬ 
rangements now in progress shall have been so far advanced, as to admit of 
the enactment of any specific provisions on the points above noticed, it'will be 
desirable that Mr. Sisson’s report should be again brought under consideration, 
with a view to the eventual adoption of any of the suggestions offered by him 
which may appear calculated to be of practical utility. 

(Signed) W. B. BAILEY, 

Secretary. 


Le tter from 
Lord Moira, 
IS Jan. 1816. 


EXTRACT LETTER from LORD MOIRA to the Secret Committee,of the 
Court (f Directors, dated 13/A of January 1816. 

Par. 1. By this opportunity I have the honour of transmitting to you the* 
results of those observations which I was enabled to make during my late tour. 

To 
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To them I add some other necessary documents. The mass of these papers Is 
such as I am almost ashamed to obtrude; yet I think you will not, on the 
perusal of them, be of opinion that I trespass unnecessarily on your time. It 
must be of importance to you to have the means of recurring to precise infor¬ 
mation respecting the various branches of your interests} and such an exposi¬ 
tion of them could scarcely be made with a better chance of accuracy, than by 
one whose nuty and whose pride concurred in urging him to be strenuous in 
those investigations, which he commanded the means of pursuing with superior 
advantage.* 1 do not believe that I have gone into superfluous details. Howso¬ 
ever desirous, I have been unable, on subjects of such magnitude, to compress 
more closely the numerous explanations which I conceived requisite for your 
satisfaction. At all events, I shall have proved to you that I have not been 
deficient in attention to any circumstance which may advance the prosperity of 
the Honourable Company, or indolent in reducing my observations into such 
form, as might best enable you to exercise a confident judgment. 

2. I sincerely regret, that the labour of methodizing the notes, which I had 
originally minuted in a very unconnected manner, has, amid the many other 
avocations pressing on me since my return, delayed the completion of these 
reports so long, that there has not been time for their being circulated to the 
Members of the Council previously to their being dispatched. Anxious 
that you should receive them speedily, I am forced singly to usher them to 
vou. 

m 

3. The documents are as follow : 

Minute on the Judicial administration of this Presidency, dated the 2d Oc¬ 
tober last, with copies of the reports from the several Judicial officers enu¬ 
merated therein. 

Minute on the Revenue administration of this Presidency, dated the 21st 
September last, with copies of the Reports from the several Revenue officers 
enumerated therein. 

&c. 


MINUTE by the Right Honourable the GOVERNOR-GENERAL on the 
Revenue Administration oj the Presidency of Fort William , dated the 21 st 
September 1815. 

(In Bengal Secret letter ol'the 13th January 1810.) 

Fnow the time of my departure from the Presidency, 
in the course of my passage through the several districts 
of the Lower Provinces which lay in my route, as well as 
during my whole tour through the Western Provinces, I 
have constantly turned my attention to the several subjects 
connected with the territorial revenue of this country. 
Your Honourable Board is aware of the instructions I 
issued to the several Collectors through whose zillahs I 
expected to pass, directing each to meet me as I ap¬ 
proached the confines of his jurisdiction, and to bring a 
report of every thing connected with its actual state, as 
well as to be prepared to communicate any other infor¬ 
mation I might require. 

2. The reports presented to me, in consequence of these 
instructions I have now the honour to lay before your 
Honourable Board. 

3. The series for the Upper Provinces will be found 
to be complete; for as there were only the two districts 
of Bundlecund and Goruck|iore which I had not visited, 
1 subsequently called upon the Collectors of those zillahs 
to transmit reports, in order that the body of information 
I had collected, in illustration of the system of revenue 
administration adopted in these provinces, might not be 
defective from the.want of them. 

5 H 


INTRODUCTION. 

Boar i of Commissioners. 

Revenue Collectors of 
"Cttwnj 
BuniWcunu, 

Bwfilly, 
Sbijehanpore, 
Scharunpore, 
Moradabad, 

Agra, 

Etaivuh, 

Allyghur, 

Goruckpore, 

Allahabad, 

Fumickabad, 

Benares, 

Burdwan, 

Hooghly, 

Nuddeah, 

Moorshedabad, 

Bhaugulpore, 

Behar, 

Tirhoot, 

Shahabad, 

Sarun. 

Mr. Newnham- ' * 

Collectors of Customs £t 
Cawnpnre, * f 
Agnt,* 

Moorshedabad. 

Mint Master at 

• Furruckabnd. 

Resident at Delhi. 


• Lfctter from 
Lard Moira, 
I S Jan. 181(>. 


Lord Moira's 
Revenue Minute, 
21 Sept. 1815. 


4. I have 
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Lord Moira's ' 4.1 have not thought it necessary to do the same in the Lower Provinces, be- 

RevenuBtMtaute, cause the’information already possessed by Government respecting them isampie: 
{ ep . neither are the circumstances of those districts in which the settlement has been 
declared perpetual, such as to excite so warm an interest in their favour; nor 
are the observations and inquiries I was enabled to make, while passing rapidly 
by water through them, sufficiently particular to justify my offering my senti¬ 
ments respecting them with equal confidence. Those reports, however, which 
I did receive in several of the districts of the Lower Provinces, are Sufficient to 
enable me to draw a comparison between the two divisions of our territorial 
possessions in this country, and to trace the points of analogy, or the discri¬ 
minating features of the system pursued in each, as far as may be necessary 
for the purposes of general illustration. 

5. The whole of these reports may, therefore, be considered to form a body 
of information in the highest degree valuable, as exhibiting the views and 
sentiments of ministerial officers of the Revenue branch of the service, besides 
containing many useful and important suggestions respecting the nature of the 
systems pursued, and their operation on the body of the people. 

G. I had also the pleasure to receive from the Board of Commissioners for 
the Upper Provinces a most satisfactory report, accompanied by statements of 
the whole revenue of every description derived from the provinces under their 
charge as assessed and collected in each successive year from the time the 
country fell under our dominion. But this report, however valuable in itself 
is the least of the obligations I am under to the members of the Board. I have 
seized the opportunity of consulting them, individually as well as collectively, 
on every occasion when I entertained doubt; and I gratefully feel how much 
instruction I owe to their extensive information, their liberal and enlarged 
views of* policy, as well as their accurate and minute acquaintance with every 
branch and principle of our administration. 1 have, indeed, no hesitation to 
declare, that if I have been able to settle my opinions on many of the very 
intricate questions with which the science of revenue relative^ to this country 
is replete, it is entirely through their assistance, and in consequence of the 
advantage I deiived from constant unreserved communication with them, that 
1 have done so. 

Advantages to Governmentfrom the Administration of the Board of Commissioners. 

7> The report of the Board of Commissioners exhibits the very flattering 
picture of an increase of seventy-four lacks of rupees in the land revenue and 
abkarry receipts of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, beyond the amount 
realized in the first year of their falling under our dominion. Of this excess, 
no less a proportion than fifty-five lacks and a half has been added to the'land 
revenue, between the years 1807-8 and 1813-14, or since the appoint' »ent of 
the present Board of Commissioners. A decrease has also been effected the 
charges of collection, to the extent of fifteen lacks and a half, by the reduction 
of the tehsildarrec establishments, a measure exclusively attributable to the*.?- 
The advantage, therefore, derived by Government from their administration 
of the revenues of these provinces, is actually calculable at the amount of 
seventy-one lacks annually realized beyond what Government could have hoped 
to obtain by any other means. By another mode of calculation, the net reve¬ 
nue of these provinces is shown to have received an increase since the com¬ 
mencement of their management, to the extent of seventy-three lacks annually. 
I, howe’ er, beg to refer your Honourable Board to the report and statements 
themselves, which I have now the pleasure to lay before you, and have only 
been desirous of calling your particular attention to this important result in the 
first instance. 


View of the Land Revenue of the Upper Provinces. 

8. It appears that the present total jumma, or demand, on account of the 
land revenue of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces amounts to somewhat be¬ 
yond two crore and eighty lacks ; that this is collected at an annual charge Of 
about eighteen lacks, or a little more than six per cent., including the expense 
of the establishment of the Board; that the balance, at the end of the year of 
c ollection, did not last year exceed eight lacks, or about three per cent.; and 
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that the whole is realized upon 3,57,40,598 recorded begahs of land in culti¬ 
vation. 

9. The reports received from the several Collectors of the districts in the 
Ceded and Conquered Provinces afford me the means of pursuing this statisti¬ 
cal analysis of the land revenue still more minutely. I will therefore give a 
comparative view of the revenue of each district, as derived from these reports, 
or from information I procured from the records of the Board, when any of the 
particulars I required were wanting in the reports. 

. Comnpore. 

10 . It appears that the district of Cawnpore is recorded as containing 3,439 
villages and 29,46,315 kucha begahs, of which 17,68,745 are cultivated and 
10,43,381 wholly unproductive. The Government demand is Rupees 27,36,297, 
which was realized last year, with only a balance of 14,355 Rupees, little more 
than one-half per cent.; so that, in this district, the assessment of Government 
would appear to be nearly one rupee eight annas per begah. 

Bundlectmd. 

11 . The district of Bundlecund is said to contain 21,18,991 kucha begahs in 
cultivation, which yield a revenue of Rupees 29,01,510, being at the rate, 
therefore, of about one rupee six annas per begah. There are also 8,94,387 
begahs fit for cultivation. The revenue of this district is realized with a balance 
of less than one per cent. 

. Bareilly. 

12. The district of Bareilly is stated to contain 44,58,380 kucha begahs of 
land in cultivation, assessed with a jumma of 22,66,280 Rupees, which was 
realised within a sum of 27,830. This gives an average of a trifle more than 
eight annas per begah. There are in this district 33,62,022 begahs of land fit 
for cultivation, but not in actual tillage, and 35,58,899 entirely waste. 

Shajehanpore. ’■ 

13. The district of Shajehanpore is stated to contain 38,56,187 kucha begahs 
in cultivation, and to be assessed with a jumma of 16,24,235 Rupees, affording 
the average rate of something less than seven annas per begah. It contains 
further 29,07,430 begahs fit for cultivation, and 40,10,411 entirely waste. 
The revenue of this district was also realized last year with a balance less than 
one per cent. 

Seharunpore. 

l'L The district of Seharunpore contains 18,79,998 begahs of land in culti- 
vatiOTv assessed at Rupees 25,79,817, which was realized to within the sum of 
26 ,092^»pees. The assessment is therefore at the rate of one rupee six annas 
per Kigali. The waste lands are said to amount to 24,44,317, and those culti¬ 
vable but neglected to 21,34,705. * The begah, in this instance, is the pucka 
begah, equal to three kucha. 

Moradabad. 

15. The district of Moradabad is said to contain 8,263 villages, and 17,10,443 
kucha begahs in cultivation, assessed at Rupees 25,46,417, or one rupee twelve 
annas per begah, which was collected with a balance of only Rupees 40,564. 
There arc 20,93,437 begahs of land fit for cultivation (in three descriptions, 
Chunchur 44,055, Bungur 13,17,638, Dhaka and Jungul 7,31,754), 7,27,860 
entirel)' waste, and 11,95,641 rent-free. 

Agra . 

16. The district of Agra is said to contain 12,22,667 begahs in cultivation, 
assessed at 14,25,802 Rupees, or one rupee two annas and nine pice per begah, 
3,30,807 begahs fit for cultivation, and 9,02,740 entirely waste. The calamities 
of three successive seasons had occasioned a balance in the district of 1,20,326 
Rupees. 

Etowah. 

u 

17* The district of Etawah is said to contain 44,41,788 begahs in cultivation, 
assessed at 80,62,068 Rupees, which was realized to within two and a quarter 
per cent. The average per begah would thus appear to be about twelve annas. 

The 


* Laltt Moira's 
Revenue Minute 
Si Sept. 1815. 
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‘ The number of villages in this district is 3,813; the quantity of land fit for 
cultivation 5,75,504, and of waste 17.81,564. 

Allyghur. 

18. The district of Allyghur is said to contain 16,40,249 pucka begahs in 
cultivation, assessed at 31,49,809 Rupees, or one rupee fifteen annas per begah. 
It is remarked, however, that the Talooks of Dia Ram and others lat e not in* 
eluded in the above ruckba, no particulars respecting them beifig known. 
There are in the district 11,47,045 begahs fit for cultivation, and 11,88,065 
waste. The balance at the close of the year 1221 fusly amounted to Rupees 
3,03,354. 

Goruckpore. 

19. Goruckpore is divided into two distinct portions by the Gogra, the 
Southern Azimghur'and the Northern Goruckpore Proper. These may be 
considered separately. Azimghur appears to contain 3,50,190 begahs in culti* 
ration, assessed at 9,54,135 Rupees; about two rupees twelve annas per begah. 
The number of begahs fit for cultivation is 2,63,003, and waste 12,91,77®* 
Goruckpore Proper contains 3,63,872 begahs in cultivation, assessed at 
7,92,205 Rupees, or two rupees three annas per begah; 7,68,272 begahs fit 
for cultivation, and waste 5,69,986. The begah here is, of course, the pu<&a 
begah. In the collections of this district, a balance had accrued in the last 
year of upwards of two lacks, owing to the incomplete state of the new set¬ 
tlement. 

Allahabad. 

20. Allahabad was found, at the last settlement, to contain 16,55.106 be¬ 
gahs in Cultivation, assessed at 27,93,244 Rupees, or one rupee eleven annas 
per begah, which was realised to within a trifle of three annas and a half per 
rent. The number of begahs fit for cultivation was found to be 3,95,012, and 
waste 11,09,777- The Collector of this district has stated the settlement to 
have been made with 1811 engaging proprietors, and sixty-four farmers. 

Furruckabad. 

21. Furruckabad contains 18,05,383 begahs in cultivation, assessed at 
10,28,485 Rupees, which was realized to within three rupees two annas per 
cent. The rate of assessment per begah would appear to be nine annas. 
There are 2,97,350 begahs fit for cultivation, and 10,46,704 waste. 

22. The above is a compendious view of the state of the land revenue in the 

several districts of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces at the close of) the 
fusly year 1221, or official year 1813-14. I have not the materials, nor ipieed 
is it necessary, to pursue the analysis through the several district^. the 

circle of the perpetual settlement. The Collectors of Kishennagur, Ifehar, 
and Sarun alone have furnished me with the extent of Khalsa land recorded 
in the quinquennial registers of their respective districts: on comparing these 
with the jumma of each ziliah, it would appear that the rate per begah in Nud- 
dca is six annas and a half, in Behar five and a half, in Sarun eleven and a 
half. 

, Benares . 

23. With respect to Benares, I have only to observe, in this place, that not¬ 

withstanding the advantages which might be supposed to have attended the 
perpetuity of its settlement, the land revenue of that district appears to fluc¬ 
tuate in its amount without improving, and was the last year near half a lack 
below' the rate assessed originally by Mr. Duncan. The causes of this may be 
stated generally to be the necessity of occasional remission in cases of over- 
assessment, or where land has been injured, while the corresponding increase 
of under-rated assessments was impracticable, together with the law which re¬ 
quires that, in cases of lapsed farms, proprietors shall be admitted at the origi¬ 
nal Tushkhees jumma, by which increase even in these cases is prevented. 
The assessment or demand of Government stands at present at 44,68,497 Ru¬ 
pees, which is not realised without a heavy arrear approaching to nearly five 
per cent. This is, however, always ultimately recovered, just in «time to stop 
the actual sale of the estates of the defaulters. t 

Inaccuracy 
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Inaccuracy of the Record of the Extent of hand deduced from the above View. Lord Moira’s 

24. In the above view of the land revenue of the Upper Provinces, what 
will most probably first strike your Honourable Board is the very great variety 
in the rate of assessment per begah exhibited by the records of each zillah. The 
rate in Shaiehanpore and Bareilly is seven and eight annas, while that of 
Moradabadl(the remaining zillah of Kohilcund) for the begah of the same des¬ 
cription is ojie rupee twelve annas. This very great variation is the more ex¬ 
traordinary, as it is not to be traced to any difference of fertility in the res¬ 
pective districts, nor generally to any difference in the dimensions of the begahs; 
besides that there is no reason to believe that the high or low rate of assessment 
per begah has any operation in producingan accumulation of arrears, or promoting 
the facility of realization.* Indeed, with the exception of the districts of 
Goruckpore and Agra, where the existing arrears arc clearly traceable to other 
causes, there are grounds for the remark, that the amount assessed is realized 
with comparative punctuality in those zillahs in particular, where the rate of 
assessment would appear the highest. 

25. The only inference, therefore, deduciblc from this variety of rate is, 
that the rukbas, or statements of* the Canongocs and Putwarries, from which 
the record of the extent is formed, are manifestly erroneous; and that if a 
proprietor can venture to engage for so high a rate per begah as the records 
frequently exhibit, it is only from the knowledge that he has other lands un¬ 
known to the assessor, from thr proceeds of which, united with those recorded, 
he has the means of raising the amount of jumma beyond the necessary returns 
of his capital and labour. 

QG. The assessment is fixed, therefore, upon his total receipts, without re¬ 
ference to the extent of land supposed to be assessed ; and considering that it 
is a tax on produce, and not on land, there certainly can be no reason why it 
should not be so. The question, however, with Government is, in what way 
the total amount of produce can best be ascertained ? And I think it may be 
satisfactorily shown, that a knowledge, by measurement or survey, of the 
whole extent of land, is the only secure ground on which an estimate of the 
average produce can be formed, and consequently the only criterion of assess¬ 
ments which Government can reckon upon in general practice. 

Necessity of'Surveys as a Criterion of Assessments, advanced. 

27. With a view to illustrate this, it will be necessary to explain shortly the 
nature of our settlements, and the mode of their formation. 

The Xfaturc of the Right of Government , and the Modes of its Realization , 

explained. 

28. ^fhe right of Government is to a certain proportion of the produce of 
every/cultivated begah. Such has been the recognized right of the ruling 
novfer in this country from time immemorial,f and has descended to us entire 
and unimpaired. The mode of realizing it with most advantage is a question 
which has often been - discussed by Government, though even to this day it 
remains undecided. 

2y. The modes which seemed to present themselves for its choice may be 
generalized into the following. 

The Government might collect annually from the actual cultivators on an 
annual estimate of the actual produce. 

Or the Government might realize its rights through the intervention of mid¬ 
dle men, whom it might bind by special engagements, of such a nature as 
might be deemed most proper and secure. 

Ryoiwarry Settlements , why impracticable. 

30. The first is the system of Ukbur. It is the ryotwarry system pursued by 
Colonel Munro at Madras, as lately explained and recommended to us by the 
• 5 1 Honourable 

* On the contrary, the Bareilly portion of Rolrilcund is more fertile and better watered than 
Mbradabad. The whole centre of the latter district is comparatively unproductive land. The 
fluctuation of rate per begah between individual contiguous estates is yet greater. 

f Vide Regulation XIX (Bengal), 1793. 
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Honourable the Court of Directors; and it has had its trial at this presidency 
also, being, from what i have been able to collect, the system pursued in seve¬ 
ral parts of the assigned territoiy in the neighbourhood of Delhi, as well as in 
cases where land was held in klias management by the several Collectors of the 
Upper Provinces. 

31. A system of this description, however, requires for its adequate execution 
a minuteness of inspection and of detail; superintendence by no means suited 
to the present scale of our European agency. The nature of our establishments 
has required the division of the country into jurisdictions of so large an extent, 
and has induced so rapid a succession of officers, that it is impossible for a Col¬ 
lector to obtain a sufficient acquaintance, either with the land or with the 
cultivators, to pursue a system which brings him into dealings with a whole 
population. 

32. A ryotwar settlement could not be made without a personal acquaintance 
with each individual cultivator, and at least a view-estimate (or as it is techni¬ 
cally called, nu/.urandaz) of the land once a year, if not at every sowing season. 
Neither could it be realized without an estimate of the produce of every har¬ 
vest; for the crop, as it stands on the ground, is the only security of Govern¬ 
ment, and it must be watched in its growth and as its ripens, that Government 
may not be defrauded of its share. 

33. It is obviously impossible for the Collector to do this in person, except 
in his own immediate neighbourhood; so that a swgrm of subordinate native 
agents would have to be entertained, to whom a power must be delegated, over 
which the Collector's general control would be quite inadequate for the preven¬ 
tion of abuses. 

34. Experience has shown, that the principles of no class of natives are proof 
against the temptations of a situation giving any concern with land or with the 
land-revenue. Indeed, though every mode and every scale of remuneration 
have been tried, still has it been found that even Tehsildars are not to be 
trusted. A system, therefore, involving the necessity of maintaining so large a 
body of native ministerial officers, would, be oppressive to the body of the people 
in its execution, besides being, on other grounds, highly objectionable. 

3.5. It is, however, unnecessary to enter further into the detail of this argu¬ 
ment ; for .1 think it may safely be assumed as absolutely impracticable for us 
to pursue any system with effect, of which the principle is that Government 
should, by its ministerial officers, have annual dealings with each individual 
cultivator, and demand from each the share of the produce of his capital and 
labour, whether in kind or valued as it stands. It is equally impracticable for 
Government to bind each individual Ryot by fixed cngagements-for'A period. 
Indeed, experience has shown that they would not be willing to enter into such, 
insomuch that even the Zemindars of Bengal have failed iu introducing such a 
system, though prescribed by the legislature. 

Fixed Settlements by Engagement necessary. 

3(). It only remained, therefore, lor our Government to adopt the other alter¬ 
native, and simplify as well as secure the realization of its right, by the intro¬ 
duction of a class of middle men, each of whom might be answ erable, in person 
and property, for its realization over a certain extent. 

37. But the middle men who presented themselves were also of several 
classes; besides that, the engagements which Government might enter into 
with them admitted of variety in the length of period for which they might be 
granted. 

Their several kinds. 

33. Government might admit middle men of the description of temporary 
farmers, the class approaching nearest to its own ministerial officers ; for the 
Tehsildars, when paid by a commission of ten per cent.«on the jumma, and 
answerable for all arrears, were, as will be hereafter more fully explained, 
farmers in every thing except in name. This is the system of Kasim Ulce Khan ; 
and though admitted to be of all the most pernicious, is still adopted in many 
cases where estates fall on the hands of Government from the want of bidders 

at 
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at a sale, the recusance of proprietors, or any other causes. These farms are 
generally for a limited period, when they are called tneeadec ijarahs; but should 
they happen to be for the life of the fanner, or in perpetuity, they are then 
called istumrars and talooks. 
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39- Government might admit an hereditary class of middle men, of the 
description of Pergunnah Zemindars, as has been done in Bengal, where this 
class was previously in existence in many places, and where many farms also 
had, from prescription and the long oversight of Government, acquired the 
stability of this description of tenure. 

40. Our Government might, with a view to preserve the rights of the exist¬ 
ing cultivating Zemindars, admit the intervention of one or more of this body 
as their representative or Mokuddum, and suffer him to engage for the whole of 
a village, leaving the settlement of the shares of each individual cultivator to be 
adjusted in detail amongst themselves, with an appeal to the arbitration of the 
civil courts. This is the.system which the present Board of Commissioners 
have every where sought to introduce, and their success in which is, no doubt, 
one of the greatest blessings to the body of the people attendant on their 
management. 

41. But since the agency of contracting with middle men of one class or other 

was assumed, and found by experience to be indispensable, the question recurred, 
by what criterion, under this system, was the amount demandable from each 
engager to be regulated ? ** 


Criterion by 'which fixed Settlements should be formed illustrated by Inference to 

what has occurred. 

42. Under the ryotwarry, which is the primitive form of settlement, the 
crops as they stand on the ground are valued, and the share of Government re¬ 
gulated accordingly. The impossibility, however, of referring to this standard 
in general practice, induced the introduction of the middle men,with whom an 
assessment is to be made by previous adjustment on the average rate of pro¬ 
duce. The Government compounds for the share which is its right, in a cer¬ 
tain money payment supposed to be fixed on equitable principles, as a fair 
equivalent for what it might have expected to realize from a valuation of the 
actual produce. The rate is, of course, an average, having no reference to any 
particular year; so that the profits of a favourable season and the losses of a 
bad one fall upon the contractor. 

43. This is the spirit in which all settlements that are made by contract or en¬ 
gagement must necessarily be fixed. I have made particular inquiries, with the 
view Jo ascertain the mode in which the rate is usually regulated in the settle- 
menta'fif fhe Upper Provinces, and the checks which exist against imposition on 
the Government or oppression on the landholder. 

' 44. Had the introduction of the middle men immediately succeeded the 
practice of levying a share of the actual produce from off the ground, there can 
be no doubt that a recurrence to the actual receipts, under the existence of 
that practice, would have formed the best criterion of the rate at which it 
would be to the advantage of Government to accept an offer : but. this has not 
been the case. This system was never generally adopted; and where partially 
introduced # from necessity, w p as never pursued in such a manner as to inspire 
any confidence in the results it afforded. 

45. When the country fell under our Government, we found no uniformity 
of system in any part of it. Every description of middle men and every kind 
of opposing interest was in existence. We had to form our first settlements 
merely from the record of what had before bees received, as kept by officers 
notoriously corrupt} neither could we at the first do without the agency of 
similar officers. * 

46. The same* heterogeneous mass of engagers was, therefore, necessarily 
contipued (indeed it still continues in a manner); and the same tehsildaree 
agency which had so long been in the practice of defrauding the former Go¬ 
vernments was employed as the medium of communication between Goyern- 

' ment and the engagers, with no other modification than that, instead of con¬ 
tracting 
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trading as the former Government did with the Aumils for a certain extent of 
country at a certain gross sum, and leaving them to remunerate themselves in 
the appointment of the mofussil settlements, these settlements were adjusted, 
in the first instance, between Government and the engagers, and the realization 
of the aggregate amount was contracted for by the Tehsildar, at a specific re* 
muneration of ten per cent. ' 

47. This modification, and a more strict control than former Governments 
had been in the habit of exercising, produced a considerable excess of revenue 
beyond what former Governments had realized. There is reason, however, to 
believe that the formation of such mofussil settlements was originally left, in 
too many instances, to the Tehsildars, and that it was not until the abolition 
of this contract agency that settlements began to be made generally by the 
European officers of Government in person. 

48. The first general attempt that was made to form a settlement, by means 
of the Collectors in person, on a knowledge of the actual assets, may therefore 
be dated from the year 1807-8. 

49. There was a difficulty, however, of obtaining materials to be trusted. 
The Canongoe-offices were restored on the part of Government, and it was 
expected that the information these would afford, combined with the mofussil 
accounts of the Putwarries, to which they formed a check, would be sufficient 
materials for an accurate and equitable settlement. 

50. They are the only regular materials possessed at the present day ; but as 
the Putwarries are the servants of the Zemindar, and not in the interest of 
Government, while the old records of the Canongoes’ offices were found in a 
most confused and mutilated state, no confidence can be placed in the authen¬ 
ticity or correctness of either. 

51. A Collector, however, about to assess a pergunnah, procures first from 
the Canongoe a general rukba of its extent, and a doul, or estimate of its 
average produce. He is convinced that these are not to be relied upon; in¬ 
deed the materials on which they are formed are not sufficiently known to 
him : he accordingly looks out for such other information as may be within his 
reach, and as no village is without a spirit of party and opposing interests, 
khyrkhahie information, anonymous and otherwise, is always obtained without 
difficulty. The Putwarry accounts of each village are then called for from 
the Zemindar ; but as it is evidently his interest to withhold the true accounts, 
those produced cannot be expected to be authentic: indeed, every item of 
information is contradictory, and nothing but the names of a number of vil¬ 


lages are known for certain. 


y' 


52. After determining with whom the Government is to engage (tnpuestion 
frequently of the utmost nicety) the Collector considers the former assessment 
of the village, compares it with all the information he has received, and hav¬ 
ing endeavoured to form an estimate of its capability, offers it to the proprie¬ 
tor at the rate of assessment he conceives it capable of yielding. The pro¬ 
prietor denies the extent of capability, when the Collector threatens measure¬ 
ment, the dread of an exposition of the real state from which will generally 
induce an acceptance of the offer. Sometimes, indeed, the threat of seeking 
another, who will contract on the terms proposed, either as a farmer, or from 
among the joint proprietors, may be superadded to the threat of measurement, 
and contribute with it to the acceptance of the offer. But the measurement is 
the most legitimate check the Collector can exercise; and so long as it is only 
the dread of this which operates as an inducement to accept, there can be no 
lear that the rate proposed is beyond the capability of the village: on the con¬ 
trary, the proved efficacy of fche threat affords the clearest inference, that the 
real extent and produce of the village is still unknown, and that Government 
has not its full legitimate right. 

Surveys shewn to he the only true Criterion. " 

53. Should, however, the Collector have over-rated the capability, the pro¬ 
prietor is the party who will solicit measurement. Indeed, this is the only 
criterion to which they can both resort with confidence in their dealings one, 
with another. 


54. It 
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54. It is to be regretted, however, that the shortness of the period for which L °>’ d Moira'* 

settlements are made, and the consequent haste the Collector is in to complete n f eve " uc 
them, render him averse to the adoption of a mode of assessment attended with . 21 ‘ q > ~ 8 °~ 
much trouble and delay, and prevent him from having more frequent recourse ^ 

to measurements. But it must be obvious to every one, that until the Collec¬ 
tors may be afforded the means of recurring more frequently and readily to this 
criterion, by the preparation of an accurate record of the extent of every per- 
gunnah, taken from actual measurement or survey, there can be no security 
that the assessment is at the rate intended, or that land is not withheld from 
the rent-roll of Government. 

Nature of'Sur’ivi/s. 

55. I do not mean that a survey should take place, of so minute a nature 
as that it should exhibit the cultivation and name of the occupant of cverv 
begah of land; for I am aware that a survey, including such particulars, could 
not be completed within a very long period. But pergunnah surveys, exhi¬ 
biting the area and general view of the cultivation, might be prepared with 
comparative facility; and they would be amply sufficient to check the rukbas 
and village accounts, by placing in the hands of the Collectors a general out¬ 
line, which he possesses the means of filling up, after slight inquiry and in¬ 
spection, when he may conceive himself imposed upon. 

56. I am aware that it is maintained by many, and particularly in a report 
of Mr, Ncwnham upon the system of village accounts, to which’ I shall here¬ 
after have occasion to caliche attention of your Honourable Board, that those 
accounts would, of themselves, be a sufficient criterion of the capability of the 
land, if only proper pains were taken to secure the production ’ of the 
authentic ones. 

57- Admitting, what is in itself questionable, that fabricated accounts aro 
always distinguishable from the true, a knowledge of the actual extent of each 
pergunnah must still be the only means of determining with confidence, whe¬ 
ther those accounts include every portion of land within its limits. The ac¬ 
counts may be correct for each village named, as far as the lands of it may be 
there entered; but there may yet be much land in toufer or excess, beyond 
the recorded limits, which though equally in cultivation remains unnoticed in 
the accounts. 

58. That this is the case everywhere, appears to be the universal opinion ; 
and the daily discovery, even of whole villages unknown to the records, is the 
best evidence of the advantage which would attend pergunnah surveys. 

59. The quantity of toufer land which might, by this means, be expected 
to be recovered to the khalsa or rent-roll of Government, is incalculable. 

Let only a comparison be made of the recorded extent of every zillah with the 
extent yielded by a calculation of the area from an accurate map, and the dif¬ 
ference will be found surprizing. 

GO. A survey of a part of Goruckpore, which has lately been made by Lieu¬ 
tenant Blake, for military purposes, afford» me the means of making such a 
comparison of one pergunnah in that district, I understand^ it is one of the 
best cultivated in tlic province, and that there is not a single fiegah in it unap¬ 
propriated. The pergunnah of Nujeemabad is recorded in the offices of Revenue 
as containing 8,12,179 begahs in all: the trigonometrical survey yields an 
area of 5,19,230 begahs, of 1,600 square yards to the begah. Until, therefore, 
we may have information that may be relied on of the actual state of every 
pergunnah, I cannot think, were there no other objection, we should be justi¬ 
fied in recommending that our settlements should be fixed in perpetuity, on an 
assumption that the grounds of them are perfect. 

61. The high importance, and indeed necessity of pergunnah surveys, has, 

I understand, been frequently urged tgr the Board of Commissioners, and their 
suggestions have me£ the general concurrence of this Government. The mea¬ 
sure has not, however, yet been adopted, from the want of a sufficient number 
of professional men. Ensign Gerard, it is true, was last year appointed to 
survey the district of Seharunpore ; but as he could not be spared from his 

5 K military 
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military duties, in consequence of his corps being sent on actual service, 
even this partial commencement has not yet been carried into effect. 

G2. The importance of having these surveys executed, prior to taking any 
steps with a view to render our present settlements perpetual, will naturally 
suggest itself to your Honourable Board. Where settlements arc only for *a 
period, the discovery of toufer land is comparatively easy, and wherf discovered 
it is at once assessed. But the difficulty which appears to have been felt in 
Benares and in Nuddea, as stated by the Collectors of these districts respec¬ 
tively, of discovering the toufer in the first instance, of fixing its limits after 
wards, and ultimately of bringing it under assessment, should warn us of the 
imprudence of declaring the settlement as it stands perpetual, in the vain hope 
that toufer land, subsequently found to exist, may with ease be added to the 
khalsa hereafter. Indeed, if further arguments in support of this position were 
necessary, they might be found in the obstacles which have been experienced, 
with regard to the attempted resumption and assessment of the lands lately 
brought into cultivation in the Sunderbunds, though notoriously toufer, and in 
the feeling of fruitless regret with which we discover the actual extent of estates 
in every district of the Lower Provinces, compared with the records of the 
quinquennial register, whenever a division happens to impose the necessity of 
a measurement. 

Expediency of Swvey further deduced from the Consequences of. disallowing the 

perpetual Settlement. 

63. My opinion, that it would be injudicious to declare any settlement per¬ 
petual, for the correctness of which we may not have the security of such sur¬ 
veys, has been strengthened greatly by the inquiries I have made respecting the 
settlements which it was before proposed to declare perpetual in these provinces. 

Cl*. The settlement of Bareilly, made subsequently to that proposed to be 
rendered permanent, has yielded an increase of six lacks of rupees : in Morada- 
uad an increase of four lacks is confidently anticipated by the Collector. It is 
to be remarked, indeed, that of those districts upwards of half were in farm at 
the expiration of the leases, although the settlements with proprietors had been 
declared perpetual. In Etawali, also, where an increase of about three lacks 
has been effected, it has been occasioned chiefly by the subdivision of several 
large talooks, the holders of which could only have been considered as pro¬ 
prietors entitled to a permanent jumma under the system of Bengal. In all 
these districts, however, there is no doubt that each rc-settlement has afforded 
the means of detecting errors, and of equalizing and giving system to the 
assessments without incurring loss, although no great addition may have been 
obtained. 

65. In Cawnpore a decrease of about 20,00(1 rupees was experienced : but 
this decrease would have been much greater, from remissions and irrecoverable 
balances, had the permanency been allowed; for in this district, especially, 
much toufer land was recovered to Government on the occasion of re-settle- 
ment, and the further discovery of it is daily taking place. In Goruckpore, 
also, a decrease is anticipated ; yet the disallowance of the permanency will 
have obviated in.this district a still greater decrease, if the re-settlement had 
been confined to those lands only, the proprietors of which might not have 
chosen to continue at the present juinma.* In Allahabad and Furruckabad a 
clear increase has been obtained, which would have been lost hail the former 
settlement continued. 

6fi. Throughout the several districts of the Conquered Provinces, also, though 
the re-settlement has not yet been commenced, an increase appears to be an¬ 
ticipated, except in Agra and Allighur, where peculiar circumstances exist to 
interrupt the expectation. 

Increase of Revenue not solely attributed to improvhnent of hand. 

67 . I cannot find that the increase realized or expected Is altogether attribu¬ 
table to the progression of improvement; but, on the contrary, I rather am 
inclined to think it has arisen chiefly from the circumstance, that the former 

settlement 

* Goruckpore proper cannot be ready for permanency in leu than half a century. 
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settlement was made with an imperfect knowledge of the assets, and from the “I-ord M,.!ra-. 
increased experience of a lengthened administration, which must have contri- Revenue Minute 
buted to the discovery of many of its defects, and have afforded the ability of w 21 Sep ' ,S1S ' 
removing them. * ^ 


68. Tire presumed inaccuracy of all the ruckbas, from which the records of 
the exteiit of land in cultivation are drawn up, leaves me without the means of 
declaring, with any confidence, to what extent cultivation has extended since 
that period. The general opinion certainly is, that it has extended greatly ; 
and what I have witnessed leads me to think the belief well founded. The 
Collector of Bundlecund, indeed, reports the extent of laud in cultivation, at 
the present time, to exceed in a ratio considerably beyond one-third the extent, 
in cultivation in the year 1807-8: but he acknowledges he has no reason to 
believe the statements of cither period accurate; and the excess arises possibly 
as much from toufer land, since discovered and annexed, as from waste since 
cultivated. 


69. Improvement, however, if it has been progressive, will still continue to 
be so ; nor is it at all dependant on the permanency of our settlements. On 
the contrary, a system of periodical assessment, administered with cautious 
moderation and with the constant object of equalizing its operation and relieving 
partial hardship, must offer encouragements to improvement equal to those of 
perpetuity. It is not from the anxiety, however equitable, of participating in 
the profits of this improvement, so much as from the desire of recovering what 
Government may bo supposed to be defrauded of by present concealment, that 
I advance the opinion of its being injudicious to make our present settlements 
fixed and unalterable for ever, without some further security for their correct¬ 
ness. 


Russudee Jtmrnas discussed. 

70 . I had entertained the idea, that cultivation must have been advancing 
in the Upper Provinces, with a rapidity of progression which it might be to our 
advantage to meet, by concluding settlements with a russudee jumma, increas¬ 
ing proportionably each year of the term. The inquiries, however, I have 
been able to make, have satisfied me of the delusive nature of such a measure, 
and of the inexpediency of a general resort to it. If an estate already entirely 
in cultivation be assessed in the first year at the full rate of its produce, no 
increase of industry would be secure of adding to that produce j so that, it is 
to be feared, the progressive russud, instead of acting as a stimulus to further 
exertion, would afford the disheartening prospect of an assessment the cultivator 
knows not how to provide for. Heavy arrears, the ruin of the proprietor, and 
perhaps his absconding, would be the inevitable consequence. 


71. Judging, indeed, from an account of the several settlements of this kind 
I obtained from the Board of Commissioners, it appeared that such had been 
the practical result of the measure, whenever the russud had been added be¬ 
yond the full rate of assessment tlie land could afford in the first instance. When¬ 
ever, on the contrary, the russud assumed the shape of a remission or for¬ 
bearance in the first year of settlement, below what could be considered as the 
ordinary produce of the land (a mode of encouragement frequently adopted, in 
order to assist proprietors in recovering from the effects of temporary calamity, 
or in cases of land recently and imperfectly cultivated), the measure was attend¬ 
ed with every advantage, and the annual excess appeared to have been punc¬ 
tually realized. I am fully convinced, that it is only in these cases that it 
would be expedient to deviate from the established mode of forming the assess¬ 
ment on the existing amount of produce at a fixed and even rate each year, 
and that it would be attended with the worst consequences, to calculate as an 
available asset or source of revenue, the profits of an improvement speculative 
and remote. 


Periods of Settlement discussed . 

72 . With respect to the periods for which the settlements of the Upper Pro¬ 
vinces have usually been concluded, I must confess I do not believe them of 
sufficient duration to give fair play to the system pursued. In this also, I am 
supported by the general opinion of the Revenue authorities whom I have con¬ 
sulted, so that I have the less hesitation in recording my sentiments on the 


subject. 


73. Three 
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Revenue Minute, j* j s necessary to employ in the formation of a settlement, than as affording the 
21 Sep . 1815. ^ mcans of judging from its operation whether it be a good one. Indeed, under 
the practice of adopting such periods, I am confident it must frequently haVe 
happened that the rate of assessment of a village has been fixed for the term of 
one settlement only, at the very eve of its expiration ;* so that, instead of 
having any prospective opera) ion, it has been, in cases of increase, an exaction 
of past profits presumed to have been withheld, and for which there is no secu¬ 
rity that they have not been long since otherwise appropriated.. The settle¬ 
ment, therefore, will have ceased to be a contract or engagement, and have 
become a demand for an old debt, then only known to have been contracted. 

74. The superior advantages, however, of lengthened periods on general prin¬ 
ciples, need no exposition from me. Your Honourable Board is already fully 
aware of them ; and I have only alluded to the subject, in order to suggest 
for your consideration, whether it would not be advisable that application 
should be made to the Honourable the Court of Directors for leave to extend 
the period of five years, fixed by the Honourable Court for the ensuing settle¬ 
ment, to the longer term of nine years. Three years of this period have, 
indeed, already expired in the Ceded Provinces, and in many districts the 
settlements are still only in formation. 

7 5. I am satisfied, also, that no advantage could be derived from reckoning the 
period prospectively from the year of the actual settlement of each pergunnah 
or village, and that it is perfectly useless to introtfaec a fiction, and suppose 
the new assessment to have had operation everywhere from a given date, 
merely because, from that day, it began to be adjusted somewhere. 

76 . It is desirable that a Collector should be frequently employed in the 
business of settlement; for nothing is more calculated to enlarge his views 
and extend his general information, than this particular branch of his duty. 
33ut when the settlement of a whole zillah is at once thrown upon his hands, 
in a manner requiring speedy accomplishment, the sense that the utmost 
individual exertion on his part would scarcely be adequate to effect it as he 
would wish, must necessarily operate in inducing, if not personal remission, 
at least an extended employment and reliance on native ministerial agency. 
Were the settlements to be made by pergunnahs, according as the period of 
each should successively expire, the Collector would have the advantage of the 
means of a personal superintendence of them all; and as there would be no 
such hurry for their completion, they would, no doubt, be made on better in¬ 
formation, and after more particular inquiry. 

Effects of our Revenue System on the Body of the People. 

77* I have hitherto considered the Revenue system adopted, and the mode 
of its administration, in the several lights in which the Government were most 
concerned. I have sought to define the way in which the rents might be rea¬ 
lized with the most effect, and settled with most advantage. There is, how¬ 
ever, another point of view, in which the system requires to be contem¬ 
plated, and that is in its operation on the body of the people. 

78 . I have before described, generally, the class of people with whom the 
settlement in these pfovinces has usually been concluded. The Board of Com¬ 
missioners have sought to uphold the village Zemindars; and in the Upper 
Provinces, as w r ell as in Behar and Benares, no doubt can be entertained that 
these have the only hereditary pretension, and are the only persons fundamen¬ 
tally connected with the soil. 

The Insecurity qf landed Tenures discussed. 

79- A notion has, I believe, been entertained by many, the representation 
of which may perhaps have reached your Honourable Board, that the system 
of our Revenue administration in the Upper Provinces has'induced all the 
evils of insecurity to landed property, so that, in its operation; numbers have 
been ousted from their rights and left to want and misery. . 

80. T have been careful to make very particular inquiries into this subject; 
and I ain happy to be able to assure, your Honourable Board, that any opinions 

of 

* This was the case in Moradabad and other districts. 
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of this nature which have circulated, owe their origin to the want of sufficient 
information, and to an inaccuracy of deduction from appearances. Our system 
lias certainly some very serious detects, but these lie as much in the Judicial 
as in the Revenue branch of its administration j and except the partial 
operation of sales of land for arrears of Revenue, and of private purchases, bv 
the native officers of Government, I cannot believe that any revolution in the 
property of the soil has at all been one of its effects. 


Lord Moira'* 
Revenue Miuuti 
•21 Sep. 1815. 


81. Your Honourable Board is well acquainted with the theory of the pro¬ 
perty and economy of villages in the possession of the indigenous proprietors or 
cultivating Zemindars. The rights of all are well ascertained and defined, 
and though the divisions and subdivisions appear intricate to a distant observer, 
they are productive of no confusion amongst themselves, it being only when 
disturbed by the operation of external causes that the general harmony suffers 
interruption. 


82. This system of village property was yet in being in the Upper Provinces 
when they fell under our dominion ; for the farmers and officers of former Go¬ 
vernments, though arbitrary and unmerciful in their exactions, seldom had the 
hardihood to attempt to interfere with this state of real property. The village 
community was thus complete; and though there was usually one amongst the 
sharers, whose name was entered in the public accounts as the person who col¬ 
lected and paid the revenue, he was merely a Malguzar, in the same manner 
as a farmer or officer of Gqjymiment, and the circumstance of his name being 
so entered was never held to convey any special privileges or exclusive rights. 

83. Our settlements have been, when made with proprietors, of the mauza- 
waree kind, in which engagements are entered into for entire villages. In the 
first instance, the selection of the different parties who might offer themselves 
as the proprietors of villages, for the purpose of engaging with Government, 
would rest with the Collector. There was, in fact, no other authority at that 
time in the newly-ceded Provinces, and the selection, in the first instance, was 
clearly a fiscal operation, subject to he disputed by any person who might con¬ 
ceive himself aggrieved by it, in the Dewanny Adawluts, on their subsequent 
introduction. 


81. I have already observed, that there is reason to believe the executive 
duty of the settlement was frequently left to the Tehsildars, whence it may be 
apprehended that, in the selection founded on their reports, a preference has 
been sometimes given to parties possessing no title to admission. Such, indeed, 
is known to have been the case in some pergunnahs of Cawnporc; and I am 
told that instances of glaring injustice of this sort, grounded even on the falsi¬ 
fication of public records, have come before the Hoard of Commissioners. But 
the Board have, even in these cases, preferred leaving the aggrieved parties to 
seek redress by regular application to the Adawlut, rather than run the risk of 
disturbing the stability and security of landed property, by an attempt to render 
justice in an extra-judicial manner. 

85. The same discretion of original selection, which I have stated to have 
necessarily existed in the Revenue authorities at the first settlement, was 
similarly exercised by them at the second, third, and fourth ^settlements, in the 
admission of claimants to the proprietary right of such villages as had been let 
in farm at the first settlement, in consequence of no proprietor being at the 
moment forthcoming. Many of these villages, indeed, would, under the pro¬ 
visions of the Regulations, remain in farm until the expiration of the third 
settlement, in consequence of the proprietors claim not being preferred within 
a prescribed period. A11 persons thinking themselves aggrieved by such selec¬ 
tion, when ultimately made, were at full liberty to advance in the Adawlut 
their superior title. 

86. Many suits Jiave accordingly been instituted in the Adawluts, and some 
persons have been admitted under judicial decrees reversing the exclusion ori¬ 
ginally awarded against them by the revenue authorities. That many suits have 
not befen brought, may be ascribed partly to the difficulty of proving long dor¬ 
mant claims, partly to the expense and delays of litigation in our courts, and 

.partly to a hope, founded on the shortness of the settlements, that the exclusion 
might last no longer than the present lease. The undeviating principle adopted 
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by the Board of Commissioners, of nut disputing or questioning rights once 
recognized, on whatever grounds, ought, however, to have long since removed 
this hope; and although, under the influence of the two other causes, this 
principle may operate, in fact, as a denial of justice in some individual in* 
stances, it is obvious that it tends materially to the solidity of landed property. 


87 . But although the Board, in the express view of avoiding the very con¬ 
sequence which has been since laid to their charge (that of weakening the se¬ 
curity of tenures in land) have cautiously refrained from all interference in 
rights recognized, by whatever authority, previously to their administration, 
they have, with a most scrupulous attention, revised the proceedings of the 
subordinate Revenue authorities on claims to the proprietary right of lands 
remaining in farm, which may subsequently have been preferred, and the 
selection has, in such cases, undergone the strictest revision and the most de¬ 
liberate scrutiny. 

88 . Where no doubt or dispute existed in regard to the right of property, a 
modification of the right was apparently introduced, in some instances, by the 
measure adopted for the settlement of Putteedaree estates. The Collector, for 
the greater security and facility in collecting the public dues, would be solici¬ 
tous to have engagements from one person for each entire village or estate, in¬ 
stead of looking to ten, twenty, or a hundred engagers. This measure is, in 
fact, grounded on the Regulations, which direct the selection of single mana¬ 
gers for all joint undivided estates, and make tjje entire estate liable for the 
default of such manager. The same measure was .found to have prevailed 
during the former Governments, as is manifest from the old wasulbakees of 
the Canongoes, which exhibit in no instance, even of estates the most exten¬ 
sively subdivided in Putteedaree tenure, more than one name of Cabooleatdar. 
The consequences of this measure, in the instance of sales of land, are what I 
before alluded to. 


89. The same description of property exists equally in Benares, and the 
same mode of management (namely, that of taking engagements from one 
general representative) having been adopted in that district, corresponding 
consequences have occurred there also to a still greater extent. The nature of 
these tenures was so well known to Mr. Duncan, that in the code of Regula¬ 
tions formed by him for that province in 179-5, an express stipulation was 
made that, in the event of recourse being had to a sale of land, no such re¬ 
course having till that time ever been had, the purchaser should be understood 
to have acquired no more than the specific right of the person for whose default 
the sale should be made. What was contemplated by Mr. Duncan as a remote 
and barely possible contingency, soon became general: sales of land on the 
application of the contract Tehsildars were daily made with indiscriminate pre¬ 
cipitancy ; the Tehsildars themselves became the purchasers; and under the 
construction of another clause in the Regulations, which declares all joint un¬ 
divided estates liable for the whole of the assessment, the purchasers were ad¬ 
mitted to have acquired, not only the specific share of the defaulting manager 
and the right of succeeding to him as a representative of the partnership, but 
the entire fee simple of the estate, to the total extinction of all Putteedaree 
right. 

90 . That such a result should have been the necessary, or even the natural 
consequence of the system, does not appear, when it is found that during eight 
years of Mr. Duncan's own superintendence of the contract Tehsildars, not 
one sale of land had ever taken place. 

91. Having mentioned that some estates were let in farm at the first settle¬ 
ment, in consequence of no proprietors being forthcoming, I should observe 
that such estates were not untenanted or deserted, nor was it supposed they 
were destitute of proprietors. In the frequent recourse which the Aumils of 
the former Governments are known to have had to adventitious farmers, with 
the view of obtaining the greatest possible rent, and the precarious and inade- 

S uate subsistence which the Zemindars thus derived from their lands, many of 
lem had emigrated to distant parts of the country, in search of service, prin¬ 
cipally in the armies of Hindostan, and their existence could not be immedi¬ 
ately traced. 


92. This 
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92 . This result of the numerous exclusions given to the Zemindars of Be- Lord Moira’* 

nares by Rajah Bulwan Sing, and his successor. Rajah Chete Sing, must be Il 9 c . v ^ nue M*™ 1 *' 
familiar to your Honourable Board, through the daily re-settlements of farmed ept ‘ 

lands which are submitted for the sanction of Government; and those in¬ 
stances will also exemplify the difficulty of tracing satisfactorily claims to the 
proprietary rights after any length of dispossession, as well as justify the dis¬ 
cretion, above alluded to, which is exercised by Government, on the recom¬ 
mendation of the Revenue authorities, of selecting one party from contending 

claimants, and of leaving the rest to a prosecution of their claims in the 
Adawlut. 

93. It appears, also, that many estates were let in farm, at the first settle¬ 
ment, on this plan, although the proprietors were not only forthcoming and in 
the actual possession of their lands, but also anxious to engage for them. 

94. When the agency of the Tehsildars was resorted to in the executive de¬ 
tail of the settlement, many unfounded pleas of this sort were brought forward 
by them, as a cloak for the farms which they had given to their own servants 
and connections, of the lands of these supposed absentees. Many estates were 
similarly let in farm by them, on the equally unfounded allegation, that the 
proprietors, although present, had declined to engage: and one of the first 
measures of the Board of Commissioners for the benefit of the landholders, was 
to procure the enactment of a Regulation for the removal of the doubts, rela¬ 
tive to their admission to the third settlement, arising from the misconception 
under which the second settlement had, in several districts, been renewed in¬ 
discriminately with the same parties, as well as at the same jumma as the first. 

95. Some estates, also, were let in farm, not because the proprietors were 
not forthcoming or not willing to engage, but because they could not readily 
agree among themselves in the choice of a representative, or a manager for the 
whole partnership. In these cases, as the Collector, during the hurry of a 
general settlement, had neither leisure to investigate the allotment of each 
Putteedaris proportion of the aggregate assessment, nor sufficient information in 
regard to the nature of their tenures, the readiest mode which suggested itself 
for the security of the public revenue, in preference to holding the lands khas, 
which is a measure always attended with loss to Government, was to lease the 
whole village to a farmer who should be responsible for the whole jumma, and 
who was left to make his own arrangements with the occupants. 

96 . When the nature of these partnership tenures came to be more clearly 
understood, a Regulation was passed for the better management of them, 
combining the support of private rights with the security of the dues of Go¬ 
vernment ; and although it is not to be understood that, even under the former 
system of taking engagements from one of the number for the entire village, 
any authority was intended to be vested in, or was actually assumed by the 
engager, incompatible with the rights of the general brotherhood, this provi¬ 
dent check, under the watchful administration of the Board of Commissioners, 
has contributed essentially to give greater independence and security to this 
valuable class of our subjects, the importance of which will be appreciated by 
your Honourable Board, when it is recollected that our native soldiery is prin¬ 
cipally recruited from the numerous ramifications of the hereditary stock of 
village Zemindars. 

97 . As these remarks do not exactly apply to the province of Rohilcund, and 
as the Bareilly portion of it has been quoted for the chief proof of the supposed 
insecurity of landed rights, it will be proper to observe, that under two suces- 
sive revolutions, in the first of which the old Hindoo proprietors had been su¬ 
perseded by the Afghan invaders, and in the second of which these Afghans 
had, in their turn, been ousted by the Lucknow administration, the province, on 
our acquisition of it was found almost wholly in the hands of large farming con¬ 
tractors. The enlightened views of Mr. Deane, whose example was, with the same 
liberal policy, followed by Mr. Leycester (the two gentlemen originally selected 
at the cessions as the Collectors of Bareilly and Moradabad), led them to under¬ 
take thfe tracing of proprietary rights and the unravelling of this confused state 
of things. The last settlement of Bareilly, concluded under Mr. Deane’s own 
personal inspection, has brought into direct engagements with Government up¬ 
wards 
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wards of two thousand village Zemindars. In Moradabad, also, where two- 
thirds ol the lands were in farm at the first settlement, the proportion is already 
reduced to less than muMhird. 

• 

<)8. From the above view of the principles by which the Board of Commis¬ 
sioners have hitherto regulated their conduct, and of the state of things they 
found in actual existence at the time they first took charge of their duties in the 
Western Provinces, your Honourable Board must be sensible, that whatever 
may be the nature of the insecurity to landed property alleged to have resulted 
from our system, no share of such an effect is in any way attributable to their 
administration of it. But as those who allege the existence of this insecurity 
have used the broad appellation of landed property, without stating precisely the 
kind of property in land, or the class of proprietors to which they intend to ap¬ 
ply the term, it will be necessary to say a few words on this point. 

99- If by it was meant, that under the system we have pursued, hereditary 
rights were, in the first instance, not sought out and maintained with sufficiently 
scrupulous attention, hut that men were frequently acknowledged as actual 
proprietors, who had cither no interest, or but a very partial one, in the land, 
the fee-simple of which was thus assigned to them, or if it be asserted that 
actual proprietors were often injured by the needless fanning of their lands to 
strangers, such a degree of insecurity to the rights of individuals must certainly 
be admitted to have existed on our first occupation of the country, before the 
appointment of the Board of Commissioners (410k place. In the confusion of 
such a juncture, it would be difficult to say how it cpuld have been otherwise; 
but this has before been traced to the necessity we found ourselves under of 
keeping up, for a time, the system of contract tehsildaree, with which, though 
we could and did modify or regulate it, so as to make it less injurious than be¬ 
fore, we could not at once altogether dispense. 

100. We have seen, however, that it was the first act of the Board of Com¬ 
missioners, when they were subsequently appointed, to procure a legislative 
enactment, providing a remedy for the most crying part of the abuses which 
arose from a misinterpretation of this system, and that it was their second act 
to strike at the root of the evil, by entirely abolishing the objectionable part of 
that system. Claims to proprietary right are 110 longer decided on the reports 
of Tehsildars, neither is it ou their recommendation that recurrence is had to 
the farming of any estate : both these points are now universally investigated by 
the Collectors in person and their report is again subject to the most scrupulous 
inquiry and reconsideration by the Board of Commissioners. 

101. 1 have taken especial care to ascertain the mode in which all cases of 
this nature are scrutinized by each authority, and I lccl satisfied it would be 
impossible, in any way, to secure a more fair or full inquiry, than what they 
now actually receive 011 all occasions. Though, therefore, in the first instance, 
under the contract Tehsildaree system, there does not appear to have existed 
any adequate security to landed property against the abuses of that system, it 
must be obvious, that the present administration of the Board of Commis¬ 
sioners not only is no way chargeable with these abuses, but has the high me¬ 
rit of having remedied them. As it is the spirit infused into the several Col¬ 
lectors by the actjve control and superintendence of the Commissioners, which 
first enabled us to dispense with the mischievous features of the system ; and as 
its entire abolition finally was a measure of their own, it is to the Commis¬ 
sioners, evidently, that the country is indebted for the securities these interests 
have since procured. 

102. But neither is the antecedent administration of the system of our Go¬ 
vernment chargeable with the neglect of these interests, which is stated to have 
been at first experienced. The Government promised to the country a more 
just and liberal system than had hitherto been pursued; but this was only to be 
effected by the gradual improvement of that which they found in being. Per¬ 
fection is not the work of a moment. Before our occupatiqn of the country, 
the Aumils and Tehsildars contracted with the Governments, and the whole in¬ 
ternal settlement was entirely left with them. They farmed or admitted pro¬ 
prietors to engage at pleasure, and there was no consistency of system, either 
between each Aumil and his successor, or between the Aumil and the person 
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to whom he under-farmed a portion of his jurisdiction. On the other hand. Lord Moira’» 

from the first of our occupation, the mofussil settlement was made with Govern- R ? e . re " u ' Minute, 
ment; and thoujgh, perhaps, considering the unpropitious circumstances and L ** ept * 
want of information under which it was made, the whole proprietary class could, • ^ 1 
not be at once recovered and secured in all their rights, still, as far as they 
were ascertained, security was afforded, and the class was guarded from any 
further encroachment, on the part of those to whom they owed the confusion 
and difficulties under which they laboured at the time. The gradual improve¬ 
ment of our system has procured their gradual further restoration and addi¬ 
tional security. That it should entirely have redressed the wrongs inflicted by 
antecedent systems, is more than could have been rationally expected. 

103 . It is not, therefore, cither to the system of the Board of Commissioners, 
or even to that pursued by Government before their appointment to the Upper 
Provinces, but to the vices of administration anterior to our possession of the 
provinces, that any apparent disregard of landed rights must be attributed. In 
truth, our inquiry after such rights was necessarily partial or tardy, because 
we could only gradually discover the extent to which they had been sub¬ 
verted. 

104 . That the Board did wisely, in only seeking to supplant the farmers, 
and in leaving to the judicial authorities, exclusively, the power of restoring 
to the actual owner rights before awarded to others in full property, without 
sufficient cause, is a point.,on which, I should conceive, no doubt can be en¬ 
tertained. Ilad a different conduct, been pursued, though only in the most 
flagrant cases, it must have left the impression, that even acknowledgment of* 
landed right by Government afforded no security, and that, should a different 
Board at any time be constituted, the whole of the acts and measures of the 
present would be equally open to revision and annulment. 

105 . The alleged insecurity may, however, have reference to other features 
of our system : perhaps the holders ol large talooks and estates are meant, and 
certainly it must be admitted to have been an object of our system to keep 
down this class. These were not, however, proprietors of the soil, as I have 
before explained, and never bad been so considered in the Western Provinces. 

They had only a more permanent sort of lease or contract than a common 
farmer; and whatever rights or privileges such tenure could legitimately be¬ 
held to convey, our Government did not attempt to supersede. But our 
Government exerted its undoubted right of fixing its assessment on such 
tenures, by a mofussil ascertainment of their produce. Its ministerial officers 
made themselves acquainted with the payments of all the village proprietors, 
and offered to confirm the tenure to the holder assessed at the rate thus yielded, 
with such deduction as the nature of the tenure entitled him to. With this, 
however, he was seldom satisfied: he claimed the rate assessed by former Go¬ 
vernments, a rate standing on a permanent basis, and which fraud, intrigue, 
or fear, had enabled him to extort for the moment from their weakness. 

10 ( 5 . The forfeiture of the tenure will therefore generally have been occa¬ 
sioned by his recusance, and cannot be attributed to any insecurity resulting 
from the system. In such case, the mofussil village settlements were made 
direct with the village Zemindars, in the same manner as, elsewhere, and the 
holder of the tenure was left to the receipt of such allowance for his main- 
. tenance, as on just competition, he might have heretofore been entitled to 
enjoy.- That the full rate of assessment imposed, or even an excess beyond it, 
has almost always ultimately been realized from large estates so taken from the 
holders, affords the most satisfactory proof that such insecurity, if such was 
meant, is not a defect of system. 

107. The alleged insecurity may, however, apply to the village Pulteedar 
proprietors, who, until the passing of the Regulation tor the admission of 
them all to engage, were, by the letter of the law, almost left at the matey of 
the single engager to the Government. It was certainly a great oversight in 
the legislature of this country, not to have earlier discovered the necessity ol 
providing for the security of this class; yet, as long as the engager was him¬ 
self one of the class, I have seen no reason to believe that he assumed the 
■ powers of sole proprietor, or that the general putteedarce property was at all 
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Lord Moira's infringed upon. There was, indeed, always between the engager and the 
other sharers a community of principle and of caste, which secured them from 

v _ tI> ’ _any attempt at usurpation on his part, when there may not have existed any 

interruption of this community from external causes: but whenever a stranger 
to these interests may have acquired any right to interfere, whether a surety by 
intrigue had obtained a mortgage of the estate, or it had been purchased, by 
public or private sale, then certainly will the putteedaree right of the other 
sharers have been in danger of being sacrificed to his avarice. 

Sales of hand considered. 

108 . If, therefore, our system does exhibit any defects, of a nature inju¬ 
rious to the existing state of property, it is in the regarding mokuddumee right, 
constituted as above explained, to be a saleable and heritable property; but 
more especially in the exposure of it to public sale by auction, in the view of 
recovering arrears by the price for which it might sell. It is from this process 
that the community and general economy of the village is violated, and the 
institutions of the country outraged. The auction purchasers are generally the 
Vakeels, the Omlah, and dependents of the courts and other cutcherries, who 
have acquired their notions of property from the Regulations or from the 
Bengal practice, and who proceed to take possession of their purchase, with 
the conception that no one has any right but themselves. 

109. The expediency of sales for the recovery of arrears of Revenue admits 
in itself of doubt. The object of them is to recover an arrear which cannot be 
realized by other means, and to secure a more punctual liquidation of the 
public dues in future. But numerous instances have occurred, particularly in 
Goruckpore and Benares, where the sale has produced, on the contrary, a 
further accumulation of annual balances on the part of the purchaser, who 
pleads his not being able to obtain complete possession ; besides that the low 
price at which land generally sells, occasions frequently a disappointment in 
the primary object of the measure. 

110. The advantage is, therefore, at all events precarious; but such as it is, 
it is purchased at tl*e cxpence of the rights of a whole copartnership, which it 
virtually annihilates, and at the expcnce of the peace and well-being of the 
district, which it invariably disturbs. An endless litigation in the courts of 
judicature, between the Government, the purchaser, and the former engager 
and proprietors, is an evil which always attends it; and frequently it gives rise 
to a systematic defiance of all legal authority, disgraceful to Government, and 
to the administration of civil justice. 

111. I have been happy to find, that the Board of Commissioners have been 
able to realize the land revenue of the Upper Provinces with extraordinary 
punctuality, with but rare resort to this unpopular and injurious measure : but 
it is with much regret I have learned, that through the intrigues of the Tehsil- 
dars, at a period anterior to their administration, large portions of the three 
districts of Goruckpore, Cawnpore, and Allahabad, had been transferred front 
the hands of original proprietors by public sale for the arrears of rent, and that, 
particularly in the former district, very valuable villages had been frequently 
sold, at a price of from two to five rupees. The purchasers were generally the 
Tehsildars themselves ; and even to the present day, the local authorities la¬ 
ment the consequence of the oppression which ensued, nor have their united 
efforts yet been able to arrest the course of its injurious effects. 

112 . The Board of Commissioners are, I believe, fully aware, that the sys¬ 

tem of auction sale for arrears is but ill adapted to the state of property in the 
provinces under their charge j it is therefore unnecessary to impress upon their 
minds, that the measure should be resorted to with caution. But perhaps they 
might be consulted with effect, on the practicability of entirely doing without 
it, and of striking so harsh a feature from the code of our Revenue adminis- 
tratioif. * 

113. If the engaging proprietor be considered as a chosen representative of 
the community of the village, it will naturally suggest itself to your Honourable 
Board, that the wishes of that community should be consulted, prior to the 
transfer of the tenure to another. Before, however, proposing any specific , 
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enactment on this subject, I am naturally desirous that the Board of Commis- Lord Moira ; . 
sioners should be called upon to give their opinion on the state of village pro- R ®* e " ue 
perty in general, and its accordance, or otherwise, with the several parts of v 2 &e P- 181 
our system, especially how it is affected by the practice of auction sales, and to x 

suggest the nature of the rules they may concieve best calculated to preserve 
it inviolate, without risking the just rights of Government. 

Putuarrees recommended to be made Servants of Government. 

114 . To ascertain the several rights of the proprietors must obviously be the 
first step ; and the most likely method that occurs to me of effecting this, is to 
re-establish the office of Putwarry, on a footing independant of the engaging 
Zemindar, the person interested in infringing on them. The community *may 
thus be induced to regard him as the record-keeper and guardian of their rights, 
and a reference to his accounts as a satisfactory criterion by which to decide 
their mutual differences. 

115 . Upon this subject, however, I beg leave to lay before your Honourable 
Board the accompanying able and interesting report from Mr. Ncwnham, dated 
the 1 st May, submitting a translate of a set of Putwarry accounts, which came 
into his hands while he officiated as Collector of Cawnpore. He has furnished 
an explanation of the use and object of every separate part of this system of 
book-keeping, as well as of the mutual connection of the whole. He details 
the several important interests, both of Government and of the tenantry at 
large, which such a system «P accounts is calculated to secure; and recom¬ 
mends, with a view of ensuring their accuracy and authenticity, that the Put¬ 
warry of every village should be made the servant of Government, instead of 
the nomination being left, as at present, to the Zemindar. 

116. This measure was, 1 believe, proposed so far back as by Sir John Shore, 
at the time of forming the perpetual settlement, as well as by several authorities 
since; and it appears to have already been adopted by the presidency of Bom¬ 
bay, iu a legislative enactment, a copy of which Mr. Newnham has procured 
from his brother, the Secretary to Government at that presidency, and has 
annexed to his report. 

117. The points directly connected with the Putwarry accounts are chiefly 
the adjustment of the revenue of Government, the apportionment of it in shares 
of estates, and the ascertainment of the rent payable by each under-proprietor, 
and of the actual payments of each, in cases of a contested demand on the part 
o? the engaging Zemindar. In all these points (Mr. Newnham observes) the 
interests of the Zemindar are only as one to eight or ten, in comparison with 
those of Government or of the under proprietors. The Zemindar is, at the 
same time, the only party who can have an object in falsifying the accounts, 
while the power of nominating and dismissing the village accountant unques¬ 
tionably furnishes him with the means. 

118 . During the former Governments, the Putwarry was considered to be a 
public officer, and in many parts of the country, was appointed by the Canon- 
goe. There appears, indeed, to be a necessary dependance of these two offices 
on each other, inasmuch as the general record of the district-accountant can be 
no more than the aggregate of the details derived from tjje several village 
accountants. 

119 . In constituting the Putwarry an officer of Government, it appears un¬ 
necessary to prescribe to him any particular form of accounts. The system 
detailed by Mr. Newnham is clear and comprehensive, and seems to contain 
eVery requisite check for insuring accuracy; but any other mode of accounts 
which may already be in use might be equally advantageous, although not so 
complete and scientific. The Bengal system of Putwarry accounts, a translate 
of which is already in print,* differs materially; and, the practice of Behar, of 
Benares, of Rohilcund and the upper Dooab, and of the west bank of the 
Jumna, may differ *iot only from that of Cawnpore, but from each other. It 
seems immaterial in what shape the accounts are kept if the fidelity of them 
can be secured; and this object is more likely to be effected by abolishing the 
dependance of the Putwarry upon the Zemindar than by any penalties or pu¬ 
nishments. 

120 . Mr. 
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120. Mr. Newnham infers, from the inherent checks which the system of 
accounts detailed by him possesses on its own accuracy, that falsification is 
impracticable or would be readily detected, and that.the attempt to falsify them 
in such a manner as to escape detection, by making the whole series of false 
accounts to accord with one another, would exceed the patience and skill of 
the most industrious and acute Hindoo. It is not easy to define the extent of 
labour of which a native is capable when a profit is in view; but as all fabrica¬ 
tions of accounts are made on the spur of the moment, when the accounts arc 
called for, such attempts might be more effectually obviated, even in the pre¬ 
sent constitution of the Putwarry office, if the accounts, instead of being called 
for only when wanted, were to be deposited annually (that is to say, copies of 
them) in the hands of the Canongoes. 

121 . A difficulty occurs in regard to the constituting the Putwarry a public 
ivr\ ant, that when he ceases to be a servant of the Zemindar, he will cease 
to be the depositary of the latter’s accounts It is well known, that even at 
present, the Putwarry is not always entrusted with the details of the land held 
by the Zemindars in Nizjote or by his menials in Chakeran; and if the Zemin¬ 
dar should chose to employ an accountant of his own for the rest of the villages 
also, the Putwarry will be left to form his accounts on the information of the 
under-proprietors only, or like the Canongoe, on such information as he can 
pick up. 

122 . It may be recollected, that the Canongqp office was intended to be a re¬ 
gister of leases, by making it the Canongoe’s duty lq record all pottahs and ca- 
booleats; but as no obligation was enforced on the Zemindars to register these 
documents, the object of the Regulation has never been effected. It will deserve 
consideration, whether this should not be obviated by a legislative enactment, 
the purview of which might extend to the securing all necessary information 
for llie Putwarry also. 

123 . The pay of the Putwarry must be provided for by law: Government 
cannot be expected to defray the charge of such a numerous establishment. 
The Putwarry is usually paid by a cess, or a russoom, of half an anna per cent, 
on the junima contributed by the under-proprietors, who may be expected to 
pay it still more cheerfully hereafter, when their own interests are more clearly 
connected with the existence of the office than at present. I propose, therefore, 
that the Board of Commissioners, or Mr. Newnham in person, whose report 
evinces the extent of his information on the subject, be directed to prepare the 
draft of a Regulation making the Putwarry independent of the Zemindar, and 
embracing all those several paints. 

Claim of recusing Zemindars to MaUkanah considered. 

124 . A question connected with the nature of the landed property of the 
Upper Provinces was brought to my notice in the course of my tour, and I be¬ 
lieve it has also been laid before your Honourable Board. I allude to the claim 
of recusing Zemindars to a malikanah allowance for their maintenance. The 
subject is one of the utmost importance ; and 1 have accordingly been careful 
to make the fullest inquiries in every quarter, with a view to satisfy my mind 
respecting it. 

12 3 . The claim of recusing Zemindars is founded on a legislative provision, 
and an assurance, by proclamation, that a Zemindar declining to engage for 
his estate shall be allowed the same nankar as he may have been authorized to 
receive on recusance from the former Government, provided the rate of such 
allowance does not exceed the amount of ten per cent, onthejumma. The 
obviotft import of this stipulation, and of the rules connected with it for the for¬ 
mation of the settlement, is, that such Zemindars as under the former Go¬ 
vernment were accustomed to receive a personal allowance of nankar, should 
be continued in the possession of that nankar, whether they chose to engage or 
not; in the first alternative, by a deduction of the nankar in'their jumma, and in 
the latter case, by a money payment from the treasury. BiU in the progress of 
the discussion of this subject, by substituting the word malikanah or huki mel- 
keent as a convertible term for nankar, and applying the rules contained in 
the provisions for the settlement of the Lower Provinces to a part of our ter¬ 
ritories altogether distinct, an idea has been promulgated and anxiously caugKt 
at by our new class of landholders, the auction purchasers, that every proprietor 
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who may think proper to decline the management of his lands and the respon- Lord Moira’s 
sibility for the dues of-Government, is entitled to receive from the treasury R ^[ c ™ e Minute, 
of Government a perpetual annuity of ten per cent, on the jutnma. v 21 bc P‘ 1815 “ , 

120 . The only nankar, of a description similar to the malikana of Bengal, 
of which the proceedings of Government furnish any knowledge, is the 
special provision or reservation to the large Talookdars and Rajahs for the 
support of themselves and of their families, independently of their engagements 
with Government; and this was oftencr an assignment of rent-free land than 
a fixed money reduction from the jutnma. The evident object of the rule was 
to continue the same provision which they had hitherto enjoyed to this class 
of middle men, whom it was in the contemplation and the wish of Government 
to exclude or dispense with, by the invitation held out to the village Zemin¬ 
dars, who had heretofore paid their rents through the medium of these per¬ 
sons, to engage direct with Government. 

127. It is evidently, therefore, only this class that can claim under the above 
rule; neither was the spirit of the rule intended to have application to any 
other: and this class have invariably received their established malikana, whe¬ 
ther of money or land, from the first of our acquisition of these provinces, when 
thus divested of the management of the revenue. 

128. I am further informed, that the nankar of the village Zemindars is also 
a matter of record, and that the wassil-bakees of the Canongoes are generally, 
in some districts invariably found to exhibit, not a malikana payable to them 
in the event of their exclusion "(for no such allowance was known to the Vi¬ 
zier’s administration in the case of the village Zemindars), but the nankar 
allowed was a deduction from the juinma of the village to the engagers, whe¬ 
ther proprietors or farmers, and therefore technically known by the name of 
nankar moojrayee wassil bakee. 

129- Whether this specific allowance, or any other, should be now extended 
to the recusing village Zemindars, and to their successors the auction pur¬ 
chasers, is a point which requires deliberate consideration. The inexpediency 
of thus holding out a premium to them for discharging themselves and their 
lands from all responsibility for the revenue of Go\ eminent, must be evident. 

Could we imagine such a resignation of the landholders to become general, the 
consequence would be a charge on the public treasury of a perpetual annuity 
of nearly thirty'lacks of rupees, and the total loss of the collateral security 
which Government now holds on the lands themselves. The very amount of 
such a possible burthen seems to decide the question, and to expose the fal¬ 
lacy that lurks in the pretension. The nankar was clearly personal, and al¬ 
lowed from considerations applying to the individual, not to his function of 
village Zemindar; of course, it could not be transferable. 

130. If, indeed, the want of some provision to excluded Zemindars should 
have been productive, as has been surmised, of outrages against the peace of 
society, policy will require that a remedy should be sought for so serious an 
evil. It may be questioned, however, whether the evils of this nature, alleged 
to have arisen lioin the exclusion and the consequent ruin of proprietors, may 
not be traced to cases of exclusion from other causes than recusance. The 
sales of land which violate the rights of whole communities arp much -more 
productive of the ruin of the lauded interest, and contribute much more to 
drive the class of proprietors to acts of desperation, than any operation which 
a voluntary recusance can be supposed to have, wherein a single individual 
only retires from the management to the right he may before have possessed, 
while a farmer or officer of Government quietly assumes it in his stead. But, 
at any rate, consequences of this nature cannot have occurred in regard to the 
auction purchasers, whose subsistence has not depended on the profits of their 
landed concerns. 

131. With respect toRhc original village Zemindars, a further question arises 
from the nature of thefputteedaree tenures, to what parties the nankar should 
be paid an <4 in what proportions. As the person who may have hitherto en¬ 
gaged singly can be looked upon in no other light than as managing represen¬ 
tative of the partnership, and is perhaps the actual owner of a very small por¬ 
tion x>£ the estate, he lias clearly as little title individually to the entire allow- 
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ance of malikanali from the estate, if let in farm, as he would have had on his 
exclusion from the management by the introduction of another manager in his 
stead. 

132. With respect also to the auction purchasers, it seems a legitimate con- 
struction (and 1 believe the opinion is maintained by good authority), that 
they obtain the estates they purchase with all their liabilities as well as the 
privileges they confer: so that, if any one has bought the tenure of an en¬ 
gaging proprietor, in which there are other sharers, he has only bought the 
privilege of making his own arrangements with those sharers, and of engaging 
for them with the Government. The same rights that the sharers held against 
the old engager, they should thus, in equity, possess against the auction pur¬ 
chaser of those rights; and if the right of malikana on refusing was not before 
the exclusive privilege of the single engager with the Government, the auction 
purchaser has evidently no ground on which to claim it. In the same manner, 
if at the ensuing settlement the person who has so obtained the land will not 
agree to the Collector’s rate of assessment, and the other sharers should come 
forward and accept it, the auction purchaser, though he loses the advantage 
of being Malguzar, could not complain, for this was one of the liabilities of 
the tenure he purchased. 

133. From this circumstance, however, if from nothing else, the extreme 
inaptitude of auction sales to such a state of property, while our assessments 
are only periodical, must be evident. The Collector does not know what he 
sells, nor the purchaser what he buys. The very next settlement that takes 
place may entirely annihilate the property put up to sale, and the purchaser it 
without redress ; nor has he any secure equivalent for his purchase-money. 

134. The above view is, as your Honourable Board will observe, founded ou 
the supposition, that in an auction-sale it is the tenure of the defaulter only 
which is sold ; and this is rather supported by the spirit of the provisions intro¬ 
duced by Mr. Duncan into the Revenue Code of Benares, as above alluded to. 
It may, however, be urged on the other hand, that as it is the land which is 
made responsible for the dues of Government by the process of sale, it must 
be the land itself which is sold, without reference to the tenures of those upon 
it, so that a new property is created by the process : but however complete this 
may be held to be, the class of proprietors by auction purchases can evidently 
have little claim to a malikana, in such case, under the provisions of the exist¬ 
ing Regulations, as they cannot be of the class which used to receive such 
allowance from the former Governments. These persons have, indeed, been 
induced to purchase, in the idea that they were purchasing something j and it 
may perhaps be incumbent on the Government to see that what they purchase 
shall not be a nonentity. The question, however, of the relative rights of the 
auction purchasers and Puttecdar proprietors of the estate which may he sold, 
is at present involved in much uncertainty. But Government is no way ar- 
swcrable for the motives which induce the purchaser, and knows nothing of the 
views with which he buys, or of the information on the strength of which he 
expects to remunerate himself. Indeed, Government has itself often disco¬ 
vered, to its cost, that tenures it has exposed for sale have been no just objects 
lor which pecuniary considerations should be demanded, their liabilities having 
been found t« exceed their privileges and profits. The auction purchaser may, 
perhaps, be deemed to have voluntarily taken on himself the risk of this. At 
all events, under the above view, the act of purchase cannot give him rights 
beyond those attached to the particular tenure which he buys ; so that he can 
never have a title to infer, as involved in his bargain, privileges which were 
not possessed by his predecessor as directly appendant to the tenure. Whether, 
therefore, it is the actual tenure that is purchased, or a new tenure be held to 
be created by the sale, the generality of purchasers can have little title to the 
malikana under the existing rules, any more than the village Zemindars they 
have supplanted. 

135. In cither case, it would be gratuitous, and certainly I cannot discover 
sufficient grounds for making generally to the auction purchasers, iu particular, 
ihe gift of any annuity such as that to which they pretend. This contingent 
boon undoubtedly did not influence the award of their bidding at the sale. The 
inadequate price at which land is usually found to sell throughout the Upper 

Province! 5 , 
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Provinces, and the frequency with which estates are left in the hands of Go¬ 
vernment for want of any bidders, aflbrd the best evidence that the ulterior 
beneiit in question is not anticipated from a purchase. A clear annuity of ten 
per cent, on the amount of junima, if put up to sale, would at any rate fetch 
a considerable price when it was to be secured by a mere recusance. Under no 
view, indeed, should I conceive the auction purchaser to be entitled to the 
allowance of malikana, unless in an instance where the right to it should have 
been previously recognized as inherent in that individual tenure which he 
bought, or where an engagement for its eventual payment was implied by the 
magnitude of the price paid. 

13G. The rules for the award of this allow ance are, as they stand at present, 
evidently indistinct; nor could a judicial decision well be grounded on them. 
Indeed, they were passed only as a temporary measure, insomuch that it is 
stated in the legislative provisions themselves “ for the present.” I beg 
therefore to suggest to your Honourable Board the propriety of revising those 
rules, and rendering the enactments on the subject more pointed. 

137. What 1 have stated above, accords, I believe, with the opinion enter¬ 
tained by the Board of Commissioners on the subject. I understand that, 
though to other classes they have generally refused the allowance, they have 
usually granted it to the Rajahs and large proprietors, as in the cases of the 
Rajah of Khyreegurh in Illahabad, Sheeorajpoor, and Buddik, and to a num¬ 
ber in Goruckporc. 

Corfidition of Ryots in Jageery anil large Estates. 

138. Among the questions connected with the operation of our system of 
revenue on the body of the people, there is a point which has so strongly and 
so frequently been forced upon me, that I cannot refrain from laying my sen¬ 
timents upon the subject before your Honourable Board. The situation of the 
village proprietors in large estates, in farms, and jageers, is such as to call 
loudly for the support of some legislative provision. This is a question which 
has not merely reference to the Upper Provinces; for, within the circle of the 
perpetual settlement, the situation of this unfortunate class is yet more despe¬ 
rate : and though their cries for redress may have been stifled, in many dis¬ 
tricts, by their perceiving that uniform indisposition to attempt relieving them 
which results from the difficulty of the operation, their sufferings have not on 
that account been the less acute. 


139. In Burdwan, in Behar, in Benares, in Cawnpore, and indeed wherever 
there may have existed extensive landed property at the mercy of individuals, 
whether in farm, in jaghirc, in talook, or in zemindarry of the higher class, 
the complaints of the village Zemindars have crowded in upon me without 
number ; and I had only the mortification of finding that the existing system, 
established by the legislature, left tnc without the means of pointing out to the 
complainants any mode in which they might hope to obtain redress. 

140. Of these complaints, I hog leave to lay before your Honourable Board 
the accompanying original, received at Patna from a Mokhtar on the part of 
the village proprietors of Tuladah, together with the abridged translation of it, 
which 1 caused to he prepared. 1 beg to assure your Honourable Board, how- 
cver, that the oppressions alleged against the Ilajah of Benares and Sheo Ne- 
ragun, against the Jageerdar Nerunder Gur Ghosain, and other large holders, 
were not less flagrant, or apparently less substantiated, than those alleged in 
this petition against Baker Alice Khan, the holder of the Life-Tjara of T.ula- 
dah. In all these tenures, from what I could observe, the class of village pro¬ 
prietors appeared to he in a train of annihilation ; and unless a remedy is 
speedily applied, the class will become extinct. Indeed, I fear that any remedy 
which could he proposed, would even now come too late to he of any effect in 
the several estates of Bengal, for the license of twenty years which has been 
Jeft to the afemindars of that province will have given them the power, and 
they have lfcve'r wanted the inclination, to extinguish the rights of this class, 

that no remnants of them will soon be discoverable. 


141. The cause of tliis is to he traced to the incorrectness of the principle 
assumed at the time of the perpetual settlement, when those with whom Go¬ 
vernment entered into engagements were declared the sole propuetois of^t m 
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'ord Moira's soil. The under-proprietors were considered to have no rights, except such as 
j e o“ e ^™ te ’ might be conferred by Pottah ; and there was no security for their obtaining 
. 1 JLj these on reasonable terms, except an obviously empty injunction on the Ze¬ 
mindar amicably to adjust and consolidate the amount of his claims. 

• 142. It is well known (and even if it were questionable, the practice of the 
provinces which have more lately fallen under our dominion would set the 
doubt at rest), that the cultivating Zemindars were, by a custom more ancient 
than all law, entitled to a certain share of the produce of their lands, and that 
the rest, whether collected by pergunnah Zemindars or by the officers of Go¬ 
vernment, was collected as the huk of the Sircar. 

143. This indefeasible right of the cultivating proprietors to a fixed share of 

the produce was annihilated by our directing that pottahs should be executed 
lor a money-payment, in which all the claims of the Zemindars should be con¬ 
solidated. The under-proprietor was thus left to the mercy of the Zemindar, 
to whose demands there were no prescribed limits. The Zemindar offered a 
pottah on his own terms.* If the under-proprietor refused it, he was ejected, 
and the courts supported the ejectment. If the under-proprietor conceived 
that lie could contest at law the procedure, a regular suit, under all the disad¬ 
vantages to which he is known to be exposed, was his only resource: but 
when, after years of anxiety and of expense, the case was at last brought to a 
hearing, he lost his action, because it was proved that the pottah was oficrcd 
and refused, ami there was no criterion to which he could refer, as a means of 
proving that the rate was exorbitant. * • 

• 

144. The framers of the perpetual settlement declared their incompctcncy 
to fix any criterion for the adjustment of these disputes. The declaration 
stands recorded in our legislative code,t and to the present day this omissiou 
has not been supplied. The consequence of the omission, in the first instance, 
was a perpetual litigation between the Zemindars and the under-proprietors, 
the former offering pottahs on their own terms, the latter not having forgotten 
that they possessed rights independent of all pottahs, and refusing demands 
they conceived unconscionable. When, at last, the revenue of Government 
was affected by the confusion which ensued, without enquiring into the root of 
the evil, the legislature contented itself with arming those who were under en¬ 
gagements to the Government with additional powers, so as to enable them to 
realize their demands in the first instance, whether right or wrong j a proce¬ 
dure which unavoidably led to extensive and grievous oppression. 

14.0. On the large estates, I believe it will he found that the system of pot- 
iah and cabooleat has not yet been fully established between the Zemindars 
and the cultivating proprietors. The Zemindar takes engagements from the 
farmers and officers he employs to collect his rents, and in the event of their 
failure, makes the lands and the crops answerable for the amount. The Ze¬ 
mindar feels none of the evils of insecurity ; for, as fai as the whole produce 
of the soil will go, he is armed by the VI 1th Regulation of 1799 with the 
power of enforcing his demand: and considering the constitution of our civil 
courts, it seems unanimously agreed that the Ryot, or under-proprietor, unless 
he be a Puttcedar, is debarred any adequate means of redress for the most ma¬ 
nifest extortions. 

1 J-fi It has been urged, however, that though the rights of the former culti¬ 
vating proprietors have been suffered by the Regulations to pass away sub si- 
'.;}lio, still, as the Zemindar and his tenants have reciprocal wants, their mu¬ 
tual necessities must drive Lhetn to an amicable adjustment. 

11-7• I he reciprocity is not, however, so clear. The Zemindar certainly 
cannot do without tenants ; but he wants them upon his own terms, and he 
knows that, if he can get rid of the hereditary proprietors, who claim a right 
to terms independent of what he may vouchsafe to give, he will obtain the 
means of substituting men of his own : and such is the redundancy of the cul¬ 
tivating class, that there will never be a difficulty of procuring Ryots ready to 
engage on terms only just sufficient to secure bare maintenance to the engager* 

148. If 

* Vide report of the acting judge of Burdwan. 
t Vide Section 54, Regulation VIII, 1793. 
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148. If it were the intention of our Regulations to deprive every class, but LUrd Moira's 
the large proprietors who engaged with Government, of any share in the pro- R ® ve ^*“ c **“ ute » 
fits of the land, that effect has been fully accomplished in Bengal. No com- - cpt ‘ . 
pensation can now be made for the injustice done to those who used to enjoy 

a share of these profits under the law of the empire, and under institutions an- * 
terior to all record for the transfer of their property to the rajahs. 

149. In Behar, however, and in Benares, the stand which was made by the 
mofussil Zemindars has been rather more successful, and the class has not yet 
been entirely proscribed and hunted down: but unless some effectual measures 
are taken with a view to stop the evil, the petition I have now the honour to 
lay before your Honourable Board is sufficient to shew, that such will be the 
ultimate consequence of our system, even in those provinces. There is no 
doubt, that the exactions noticed in this petition are much exaggerated. The 
degree in which they have been practised, in this particular instance, is a point 
which I shall endeavour, in conjunction with your Honourable Board, to ascer¬ 
tain accurately, with a view to afford ultimate redress. But that oppression of* 
this nature is the result of the system to which it is here attributed (iluit of 
farming and under-farming, in the manner alleged) is a point in which all the 
authorities I have consulted are entirely agreed: it is necessary, therefore, that 
some measures should be taken, in order to protect the mofussil-Zemindars from 
the consequences of such a system, however it may liave been imposed on them. 

150. It was recommended tp me by the Board of Commissioners, with whom 
I specially consulted on this point, to consider of the re-establishment of'the 
Mal-Adawlut under the Collector, for the trial of all cases that might occur be¬ 
tween the Zemindar and his tenants. I do not yet feel competent to ofler a 
decisive opiniou with respect to such a measurq: but there can be no doubt it 
would be of the highest advantage to the Ryots, that they too should possess the 
means of a speedy recurrence to justice, without the embarrassment, delay, and 
expense of litigation, in the sole mode offered to them by the present constitu¬ 
tion of our courts. 

151. There is a point, however, connected with the petition of the Zemin¬ 
dars of Tuladah (and which applies yet more strongly to the cases of the Rajah of 
Benares and Jnghircdars in general), to which I am desirous of calling the at¬ 
tention of your Honourable Board. The tenure of bakir ullee khan was, as I 
understand, a mocurrurce istimraree or life ijaree; that is, a considerable por- 
tion of land Was set apart with a definite assessed jumma, on which he was not 
to innovate ; but he undertook the collection and responsibility, on the consi¬ 
deration of a fixed deduction from the rate assessed. He stood, therefore, in 
the place of Government as manager. In jaghires, and in the case of the Rajah 
of Benares, the whole revenues of certain districts are assigned for the mainte¬ 
nance of die assignee. In both these istimraree tenures and jaghires, however, 
ali that Government could make over were the rights possessed by itself; so 
that it was incumbent upon the assignees to be guided, in their conduct towards 
the subjects of Government transferred to them, by the same rules and princi¬ 
ples of action as regulated the proceedings of Government. 

152. In practice, however, it is to be feared that the assignment on the part 
of Government is considered to confer a proprietary right, with all the powers 
and privileges attached to such a right by the Regulations. * Thus, as but one 
proprietor of the soil is recognized, the rights of all those with whom Govern¬ 
ment had till then engaged are totally annihilated by the assignment. What 
was heretofore paid as revenue, must now be paid as rent: those who before 
held their lands with only the condition of a certain fixed payment to the Go¬ 
vernment, become tenants, subject to arbitrary exactions, and liable to eject¬ 
ment if they resist the demands. 

158. In the Benares jaghires, in consequence of the operation of this con¬ 
struction of our system, the mofussil proprietors are supposed already to be 
nearly extinct. If the case of the pergunnah of Belaspoor Secundra, assigned 
in jaghire to Nurindar Gur Goosain, a petition regarding which (presented to 
me at Cawnpore) is also submitted herewith to the Board, the hardship on the 
landholders, as explained me, is if possible still more glaring. 

5 O 


154. The 
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154. The British Government, on its assumption of these Provinces, secured 
to the Zemindars a settlement on prescribed terms, renewable for two periods 
of three years, for a third of four, and at the expiration of these ten years, in 
perpetuity. Previous to the commencement of the second triennial period, the 
grant of the jaghire took place, and the Zemindars have, in consequence, been 
excluded from the benefits of the legislative enactments and assurances by pro- 
clamation, through which Government had limited its own demand. The 
Jaghiredar has been left at liberty to make his settlements with such persons, 
on such terms, and for such periods as he might choose; the consequence has 
been, that he has adopted the system of farming it to strangers; and numbers 
of the ejected proprietors crowded in to me with complaints, which 1 could only 
virtually reject by referring them to the Dewanny Adawlut ofCawnpore, where 
the usual period of decision is not less than three years. 

155. Your Honourable Board will be sensible, that both istimrarees and jag- 
kires are assignments of land in lfeu of a certain sum, or with a fixed amount of 
surplus; and that if the assignee fails to observe towards the village proprietors 
such conduct as may secure the faith and honour of Government from reproach, 
it is incumbent on the Government to take its subjects again under its own pro¬ 
tection, and to offer to the jaghiredar or istimraree farmer such allowance, in 
money, for his maintenance, as the assignment might have been made in lieu 
of, or as might have been left to the farmer in surplus. 

156. I recommend, therefore, that it be explained to jaghiredars, and to all 
other assignees who stand in the place of Government, that the terms on which 
they hold the assignment are, that they fulfil any engagements to which the 
Government may have been actually pledged, and that, in their conduct to the 
proprietors of the lands assigned, they observe those principles of action which 
they may see the Government observe to other proprietors its subjects. This 
notification may cither be made by legislative enactment or by general procla¬ 
mation, defining the penalty which will attach to a non-observance of it; and I 
leave it for our future determination to fix the mode in which this can be most 
advantageously effected. I should imagine, there can be no doubt of the right 
of Government to bind jaghiredars by legislative enactments, and to prescribe 
rules for their conduct equally with other classes of its subjects. 

Advantages to the Country •which have resulted from our Revenue Administration. 

157. I have now explained to your Honourable Board, with as much perspi¬ 
cuity as the extensive and complicated nature of the subjects embraced in such 
a discussion would allow, the sentiments which I have formed, after personal 
inquiry and long reflection, on the nature of the system of lancT-revenue admi¬ 
nistered in the Western Provinces by the present Board of Commissioners. I 
have endeavoured also to shew its operation on the body of the people, in those 
prominent features which forced themselves most particularly upon my observa¬ 
tion. The view 1 htfre taken will, 1 trust, be considered fair and impartial; 
for though I have endeavoured to vindicate the system from any ill effects cr 
prejudicial consequences, with which I did not conceive it fairly chargeable, 1 
have felt no disposition to refrain from the full exposition of defects which 1 
felt ought to be acknowledged. Indeed, 1 have sought to convey to you every 
impression as it was formed in my own mind, without palliating or concealing 
any circumstance. 

158. The advantages of our system over those of former Governments have 
not yet formed a part of the discussion. They may be summed up in a few 
words. The former systems left entirely at the discretion of the Aumils the 
lives and properties of all the population of their several jurisdictions : There 
was only an appeal to the immediate sovereign of the state, and he was gene¬ 
rally inaccessible. 

159- From the moment of the establishment of our Government, the lives 
of all were secured under the shield of the law ; and theVsubstitution of the 
practice of contracting only for the realization of a fixed assessment, instead of 
contracting for the revenue of a given district, to be raised at the discretion 
and the cost of the contractor, secured their properties also, except against 
minor abuse and covert villainy. The annihilation of the contract system in all 
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its branches has now, in some degree, given protection even against those I '* wd Moira's 
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160. Instead of the population being sub jected to the arbitrary exactions of v —. .v--- 

every Aumil and of every farmer he might choose to impose, an uniform and 
universal system has been introduced, under which every one may know his * 
rights and be secure of having them respected. The system is certainly not 
yet sufficiently perfect for its ministerial officers to know of themselves the 
exact amount of revenue which is demandable from all; but that is only be¬ 
cause they cannot ascertain the actual amount of produce, the requisite in¬ 
formation being suppressed from interested motives. All that is wanting, 
however, to give perfection on this point, is a fixed criterion from which the 
amount of produce may be known or fairly estimated, so that settlements may 
be formed on uniform principles and data, known to be correct, instead of 
only believed to be so, as at present. I have before shewn, that pergunnah 
surveys afford the only means of doing this effectually; but as it is obviously 
only the Government that suffers from the want of uniformity on this account, 
the advantage to the country is not less than if it were complete. 


161. The advantage to the country, is, however, best judged of by its ef¬ 
fects. There is, at present, little or no emigration of the agricultural class. 
Indeed, it is found that proprietors befoie driven into exile or into the search 
of other means of livelihood, such as military service, daily return to reclaim 
the lands they had been obliged to abandon, in the certainty that they must 
now have ceased to be unprofitable. 

162. The wages of agricultural labour are much higher than they used to 
be, which is solely attributable to the increased demand for labour of this 
description. The more valuable articles of produce arc also cultivated with 
nftich more spirit j and the most astonishing efforts are daily made to conquer 
natural defects of soil, as well as to preclude the evils of casual calamity of 
season. 


163. There can be no doubt, indeed, that the prodifee and the profits of 
agriculture have been increased, in a very surprizing degree, since the country 
fell under our administration. The comparative prosperity of the several cities 
may form a good criterion of this ; and the rapidity with which they arc 
increasing, both in size and population, is scarcely credible. 

164. The abolition of those arbitrary sayer imposts which each Zemindar 
conceived himself entitled to levy on all goods that entered his domain, has 
now left open to every proprietor a free market for all his produce, to which it 
may be carried, without the fear of violence or exaction in the transport. 

165. The beneficial system on which the customs and town-duties are now 
collected here, at the same time, left the rates of that market free from the 
operation of any local circumstances, and solely regulated by the broad com¬ 
mercial interests of the whole of India. In consequence of these facilities, 
commercial capital and enterpnze have been turned towards the land, and an 
activity has been infuse^, of which every class begins to feel the benefits. 

166. The display of wealth is no longer avoided as dangerous; but perhaps 
the most direct and positive advantage to the landed interest which has resulted 
from our occupation of the country is, the discontinuance of the arbitrary prac¬ 
tice of quartering troops on districts from which they were to be provided 
gratis, in addition to the public dues of Government, as well as the requisition 
of free gifts of several descriptions, besides the obligation gratuitously to furnish 
supplies, labourers, artificers, and carriage of every sort, whenever circumstances 
might bring a man in power or a body of troops to the neighbourhood of a vil¬ 
lage. The occasions for demands of this description were unlimited, and pay¬ 
ment never was offered, nor could it be asked with safety. 

167. Under oiw system, these are, of course, not known, although, when we 
obtained the conntry, long usage had almost given to them the sanction of 
legality, and the exactions might have been continued, either as they were, or 
modified into a more regular impost, without the fear of odium or opposition. 

168. The above advantages are amongst thosewhich have particularly at¬ 
tended our Revenue administration, and are in addition to those incaloulabie 

• benefits 
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benefits resulting from the comparative total absence of external or internal 
violence, induced by the strength of our political Government and the autho¬ 
rity of the law. 

169. 1 have done now with the discussion of the mode of administration and 
effects of our system of land-revenue. There are no other subjects connected 
with these points, to which I am anxious at present to call the attention of 
your Honourable Board: but it has been with me an object of constant soli¬ 
citude, to seek the means of increasing the revenue we derive from land, 
without adding to the burthens of present proprietors. 

Modes of increasing the Revenue introduced. 

170 . The discovery of land in excess, beyond what appears on the records 
of Government, may be considered as a legitimate source of increase, and as 
the assessment of such excess would be merely an equalization of the rate of 
the estate in which it is found, with that of other estates in which such excess 
may not exist, the measure has none of the features of an additional impost: 
it is the correction of an illicit concealment. I have before shewn the grounds 
on which I conceived a survey by pergunnahs would afford the means of fre¬ 
quent discoveries of this nature: but there are other sources of increase to 
which I am more desirous of calling your attention, as the prospect of availing 
ourselves of them is more immediate and certain. 

Discontinuance of Requisition of Molzamin proposed. 

171. The demand from engaging proprietors of^Malzamin, or security for 
the payment of the jutnma of Government, is, I conceive, a tax upon the land 
revenue, which both the nature and the value of the landed property would 
enable us to dispense with. No one will be security without his equivalent; 
and whatever may be the rate of this equivalent, it will be considered in the 
terms offered to Government, and deducted from the amount ’engaged for. 
From all the inquiries 1 have been enabled to make, I cannot find that any 
additional security has resulted to Governnent, or that the revenue has been at 
all more punctually paid, in consequence of the practice of requiring security: 
on the contrary, I am inclined to think that it has, in many cases, been pro¬ 
ductive of confusion, from which the Government revenue will always ulti¬ 
mate! v suffer. 

• 

172 . The Malzamin, where not a fellow-proprietor, in which case both the 
engager and his surety maintain' themselves or fall together, will be an intri¬ 
guing Bunya, who receives five per cent, as a consideration, and accepts the 
responsibility, merely in the hopes that arrears may induce further application 
to him, so as to strengthen the interest he has acquired in the land. Indeed, 
it will generally happen that, in a short time, he will have insinuated himself 
into the right of the proprietor, whence all the evils will result usually atten¬ 
dant on an auction sale; for the Bunya will have acquired the property by 
intrigue, and will have the same notions respecting it as if it had been so pur¬ 
chased. 

173. The land, I should now conceive, will be sufficient security for itself; 
and even though one village proprietor may fail in his engagements, some 
other settlement may generally be made with the rest, by which the Govern¬ 
ment will be secured from loss. On this subjeet I propose that a reference be 
made to the Board of Commissioners, and that they be requested^ in the event 
of their concurring in the above sentiments, to prepare a Regulation, or take 
such other means as they may conceive necessary, to discontinue the practice 
of requiring security for the jumma of Government, in the manner hitherto 
pursued. 

Nuzurana on rent-free Lands proposed. 

174. There is another source of increased revenue which promises to be yet 
more productive. The Collector of Moradabad submitted fcftf my consideration 
the propriety of levying an annual nuzurana on all rent-free lands; and he 
supported the proposition by alleging it to be the practice of the country that 
such should be exacted, stating that many af the Lakherazdars of Bareilly and 
Moradabad paid, to the present day, a quit rent of this description, imposed. 

by 
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by former Governments. In Bundlecund a similar impost is said to exist, and 
is known by the name of russoom tihaee , whieh affords ground to believe it was 
originally a third of the profit. 


Lord Moira'* 
Revenue Minute, 
SI Sept. 1815. 


175. Of all subjects of taxation, I should conceive the profits of the rent- 
free lands the most legitimate. The holders of land of this description are at • 
present exempted from all contributions, whether to the local police or Go¬ 
vernment by which they are protected, or to the public works from which 
their estates derive equal benefit with the rest of the community. They are 
indebted for the exemption either to the superstition, to the false charity, or 
to the ill-directed favours of the heads of former Governments and other men 
in power, and have little personal claim upon ourselves for a perpetual exemp¬ 
tion from the obligations they owe as subjects. Most of the tenures may be 
considered invalid. Indeed, the scruples which have saved the whole of these 
lands from indiscriminate resumption, have given cause to admire as much 
the simplicity, as the extreme good faith of all our actions and proceedings. 


176. The mode of drawing a revenue from this source, and the degree in 
which this may be practicable without a breach of our existing pledges, should 
be taken into our early and deliberate consideration. Either the practice of 
requiring an annual share-contribution as nuzurana, or that of demanding a 
peshkush of a year's profit, on the occasion of every transfer or succession, 
would be agreeable to former usage, and to the established institutions of the 
country. It might be required, also, as an equivalent for an immunity from 
further inquisition on the gari of Government. 

177* From a statemeht furnished by the Board of Commissioners, it appears 
that, in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces alone, the extent of land held 
under rent-free grants amounts to 44,93,177 begahs, an extent exceeding the 
recorded area of the cultivated land in the largest of our zillahs. From this 
circumstance, .your Honourable Board will see the extent of imposition which 
is practised on the Government (for the authenticity or validity of almost all 
these grants is highly questionable), and the productive nature of the source 
of increase which is pointed out. 


178- In the several districts of the Lower Provinces, the extent of the land 
furtively alienated from the rent-roll of Government is also reported to be 
enormous; and the rules introduced into the code of 1793, with a view to 
provide for an investigation of the validity of the claims by which it was held, 
and for its eventual resumption, in case they should be found defective, appear 
to have slept as a dead letter, or at least never to have been acted on conse¬ 
cutively. On this point I beg to suggest, that a reference be made to the 
Board of Revenue, and that they be called upon to submit a particular report 
of the recorded extent of* rent-free lands in the provinces under their adminis¬ 
tration, the proportion which has been resumed under the existing rules, and 
the causes to which the unsatisfactory result of those rules is to be attributed. 

179* Alluvion lands, and those which have lately been brought into culti¬ 
vation in the Sunderbunds, hftve, I believe, already presented themselves to 
your Honourable Board, as legitimate sources of increase to the territorial 
revenue. Measures have, I presume, been taken, with a view to secure to 
Government their undoubted right from lands of this description. In the 
Western Provinces, however, where Government have nof yet resigned their 
right to participate in the profits of improved or extended cultivation, a much 
more just and advantageous source of increase presents itself, in those works 
which give fertility to tracts now desolate, and render more productive soils 
from which a scanty produce is now drawn with difficulty. 


Dooab Canal. 

180. On this subject I ani desirous of again bringing under the consideration 
of your Honourable Board the question of re-opening the Dooab canal, which 
was first agitated and brought to the notice of Government in a letter from the 
Board of Commissioners of the 7th October 1809* 

181*. Their recommendation that the canal should be restored at the expense 
of Government, is supported by so animated and just a picture of the benefits 

5 P to 
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Lord Moira’# 
Revenue Minute, 
21 Sopt. 1815. 


to the country with which it would be attended, that I cannot refrain from the 
citation of their sentiments. 

“ The canal in question, generally known by the name of Zabitta Khan's, 
“ from an attempt which he made to re-establish it, but which is said to have 
: “ failed, from the interruption given- to the work by the Sikh's, runs through 
“ the wholer western half of the upper Dooab, from the foot of the hills to 
“ opposite Delhi, and previous to its being suffered to fall into decay, must 
“ have fertilized in its windings an extent of country of not much less than 
“ two-hundred miles. 

“ The proofs of the former fertility of this tract of country may be still 
“ traced in its present state of impoverishment. Extensive groves of mangoe- 
** trees are evidence of former populousness and prosperity ; and even where 
“ no vestige of human industry remains, the names of the villages which once 
“ stood there are still preserved in the public accounts. 

“ During our residence in the district of Seharunpore, while the second 
“ Commissioner lent his assistance to the formation of the settlement, for the 
“ pergunnahs resumed from Rajahs Ramdyal and Nyne Syng, our senior Com- 
“ mi&sioner visited the head of the canal, as laid down in the accompanying 
" sketch, with which we have been favoured by the chief Engineer; and, as 
“ far as he may be permitted to form a judgment upon a subject of which he 
“ can have no professional knowledge, he concurs entirely with the chief En- 
“ ginecr’s opinion of the practicability of a^ain opening it at no great 
“ expense. 

“ On the important advantages which may be expected to result from the 
“ measure if feasible, there can be no difference of opinion. Several pergun- 
“ nalis, now almost entirely desolate, will be rapidly restored to cultivation, 
“ and plenty will soon be diffused over a part of the country, where wild 
“ animals now usurp the dominion over mankind. 

“ What expense it may require to repair the canal in its whole course, can 
“ only be ascertained by a regular survey. From the state in which those few 
“ parts of it which fell under our notice were found to be, the simple intro- 
“ duction of the water from the Jumna, by a restoration of the former dam, 
“ seems sufficient for the re-cstablishment of the canal: but should the labour 
“ of excavation be found ultimately necesdbry, to a greater extent than we 
“ are at present led to imagine, the charge of the undertaking, however great, 
“ would be amply repaid by the benefits resulting from its success. Perhaps, 
“ too, the expense might be reduced, by a requisition on the landholders to 
“ contribute the labour of their tenants.” 

183. It appears that, in consequence of this recommendation, a survey was 
ordered, which was executed by Captain Tod, of the 25th Native Infantry. 
The survey report was accompanied by a rough estimate of the probable ex¬ 
pense at which the canal might be opened, and which was stated roundly at the 
sum of a lack and a halfror two lacks of rupees. Deterred, perhaps, by the 
prospect of so large an expenditure, the Government appears to have taken no 
further steps with a view to forward the undertaking. From every information, 
however, which I have been able to procure, I think ’there is good reason to 
conceive that the expense has been very considerably over-rated. Several in¬ 
telligent persons whom I have consulted have given it as their opinion, that 
the expense would fall within the half of the amount of Captain Tod's rough 
estimate.* Indeed, it may almost be presumed that Captain Tod must have 
reckoned upon a much deeper excavation than the object of the canal would 
appear to require; for being merely intended for irrigation, its surface should 
be as little sunk from the level of the plain as possible. 

183. On these grounds, and from a conviction of the inestimable benefit 
which would result from the execution of this work, I recommend that some 
further steps be taken, with a view to ascertain with greatec precision the ex¬ 
pense at which the Dooab Canal might be restored. 1 

.Delhi 

* Captain Wilson, Civil Architect of Patna, mentioned 90,000 rupees as the probable ex¬ 
pense. 
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Delhi Canal. 

184. 1 o the Canal on the opposite side of the Jumna, generally known Lord Moira's 

by the name of the Delhi or Ali Murdan’s Canal, it is unnecessary for me to Reve _ nuc Minute, 
call your attention. Measures were, I believe, taken, and were already in a , 21 Scp t ~ 1S15 ‘ 
train of execution, with a view to ascertain the expense and practicability of ‘ 

re-opening it; and though these measures were interrupted for a time only 

by the military operations incident to the Goorkha war, which required the 
services of Lieutenant Blaine in the field, I presume your Honourable Board 
will be disposed to resume them, now that the more important calls for the 
services of the engineer officers have ceased. 

185. I will only say, that my own inspection has fully convinced me of the 
facility and the policy of immediately restoring this noble work. Setting aside 
the consideration of its certain effect, in bringing into cultivation vast tracts of 
country now deserted, and thereby augmenting importantly the landed revenue 
of the Honourable Company, the dues to be collected for the distribution of 
the water from it would make a most lucrative return. This is held so sure, that 
individuals (for propositions were made to me) would now undertake the busi¬ 
ness, were it fitting that the credit of a work so dignified, so popular, and so 
beneficial, should fall to the share of any but the Government. Were a lack of 
rupees to be laid out yearly, for three years, on this object (and I believe I spe¬ 
cify much more than would be actually required for perfecting the canal), it 
would be money laid out more profitably for the Company than it could be in 
any other mode of application.. 

Customs. 

186. Next to the revenue derived from land, the most important articles of 
our territorial receipts are the Customs and Town-duties; These, for the last 
year, 1813-14, amounted, in the provinces subject to the administration of the 
Board of Commissioners, to the aggregate sum of Rupees 34,27.488 5. 1.; 

Rupees 2,43,179 of which were produced by the town-duties. The charges of 
collection appear to be about three lacks and a half, or somewhat more than 
ten per cent. The amount, however, actually paid into the treasuries of Go¬ 
vernment, for the year 1813-14, was a trifle more than thirty lacks. I under¬ 
stand, indeed, that a deficiency has been experienced in the year 1814-15, 
amounting in the aggregate to near three lacks of rupees: but this is attributed 
to mere temporary causes, insomuch that the anticipation of even a further in¬ 
crease, beyond the receipts of 1813-14, may be entertained with confidence, 
when the present unfavourable circumstances may cease to operate. 

187. Your Honourable Board is aware of the change of system introduced, 
in the year 1810-11, into the administration of this branch of our revenue. 

Your Honourable Board is aware, also, of the advantages which have attended 
that measure, both to the interests of Government and the general commerce 
of the country. The inquiries I have made in this respect, have confirmed me 
in the favourable sentiments I had before conceived respecting it; and I am 
happy to be able to congratulate your Honourable Board on an increase in the 
receipts of the year 1813-14, beyond the average of the three years of 1809- 
10, 1810-11, and 1811-12, in the sum of nearly ten lacks of rupees. 

188. The reports of the officers in chaige of the Customs at the three sta¬ 
tions in the Upper Provinces of Cawnpore, Meeruth, and*Agra, I have the 
honour to lay before your Honourable Board. The latter will be found to 
contain much useful information respecting the trade in land-salt, one of the 
staple aiticles of import into these provinces. I have also the honour to lay 
before you a report received from the Custom-master of Moorshedabad, exhi¬ 
biting a very flattering statement of the collections at that station. _ It appears 
that the exertions of this officer had procured an increase in collections on ac¬ 
count of customs, for the seven months between November 1813 and June 
1814, amounting to 1,35,479 rupees, and in the town-duties an increase of 
13,502 rupees, beyond what had been collected in the same period the pre¬ 
ceding year. 

180.. On the subject of this branch of territorial revenue I have no particular 
observations or propositions to offer. It has, however, been suggested to me, 
that a custom-office might be established with advantage at Mongbyr, a station 

equidistant 
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Lord Moira’s equidistant from Patna and Moorshedabad, between which two cities there is 
Sc*t ^igJa 6 ’ at present *no check upon contraband trade. On the propriety of this measure 
v ■ p ^' ' j a reference to the Board of Revenue might be advisable. 

Town Duties. 

190. It has also been suggested to me, that the town duties might be very 
considerably increased, by extending them to all other cities in which an 
European officer may reside, and by a renewal of the old kyalee or weezum 
kushee duties, a source of revenue apparently abandoned, at least in the Up> 
per Provinces, rather prematurely. Upon this subject, however, a reference 
to (he authorities in England would, perhaps, be requisite, under the legisla¬ 
tive provisions of the new charter. 

Abkarry and Stamps. 

191. The revenue derived by Government from abkarry licences for the sale 
of spirituous liquors, may be stated generally to amount in the Western Pro¬ 
vinces, including Benares, to the annual sum of ten lacks of rupees. This is 
realized at an expense of about 80,000 rupees, or at eight per cent.* No con¬ 
siderable increase has been obtained in this branch of revenue since the com¬ 
mencement of the administration of the Board of Commissions; nor in the Upper 
Provinces is any increase generally anticipated from the new system of admi¬ 
nistration lately introduced. 

199. In the Lower Provinces, however, the anticipation appears to be very 
generally entertained. Indeed, the reports 1 received in the Lower Pro¬ 
vinces seemed to exhibit^ more flattering picture of‘the state of this branch of 
our revenue, than can be gathered from the generality of the reports of the more 
western distiicts. Perhaps this may have its origin in the greater vigilance and 
more strict attention which the Collectors of the former have it in then power 
to bestow to this particular duty, since the perpetual settlement has relieved 
them from so large a portion of those other duties, which fail so heavy on the 
Collectors of the Western Districts. 


Stamps. 

193. The modified rules for the conduct of the business of this branch of 
revenue, and also those respecting stamps, have had operation for so limited a 
period, that I have not the means, at the present moment, of offering with con¬ 
fidence any opinion on their efficacy or otherwise. I cannot, however, omit 
noticing a remark of the Collector of Furruckabad on the subject of the stamp- 
duties, which, as it was the object of the legislature in these modified enact¬ 
ments to extend their operation, may perhaps be deserving of some considera¬ 
tion. The duty on transactions of a commercial nature is said to be so high, 
that the commercial class have found it more to their interest to evade it. The 
modes they may find of doing this arc immaterial: but it must obviously be to 
the interests of Government to destroy the feeling; and as it is sought to give 
to stamps anew and more extended circulation, the doing this, in the first in¬ 
stance, by lowering the rate, instead of by additional inflictions of a penal 
n ature, wouldperhaps be preferable. 

Provision of Supplies to Troops. 

194. Upon the'miscellaneous subjects noticed in the several reports, I shall 
not trouble your Honourable Board with any detailed observations. The only 
one which appears to require any particular attention is the necessity of some 
more adequate provision for the supply of troops in their march. The Collector 
of Kishennugger complains of the general indisposition of the Zemindars of his 
district to afford their aid, and of the want of any means of coercion in the 
event of inattention to his orders. Some of the Collectors of the Upper Pro¬ 
vinces have also brought the subject to my notice, and have offered their opi¬ 
nions on the fittest mode of remedying the evil. 

19 5. The Board of Commissioners, I understand, formerfy submitted to Go¬ 
vernment the draft of a Regulation for the provision of the supplies required 
by individual travellers; and the general principles of it may, perhaps,‘suggest 
some hints applicable, or capable of being accommodated, to the business of 
public supplies. This subject, however, embraces a variety of considerations ; 

nor 
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nor am I yet prepared to submit any specific proposition respecting it, or to Lord Moira'# 
suggest with confidence, in the event of no correctives occurring to you, any l^vcnue Miin , fe J 
adequate remedy for the evils alleged to exist under the present system. , “ cpt ‘ 

Civil Advocate-General or Superintendent of Law-Suits. 

196. I cannot refrain from noticing, in this report, a proposition which was 
lately submitted to your Honourable Board by the Board of Commissioners, a 
copy of their letter on the subject having been at the same time forwarded to 
tnysclf. I allude to the recommendation that a civil servant should be appoint* 
eil to superintend the transactions of Government with the native courts of ju¬ 
dicature. 

'197. The rules under which this office is proposed to be constituted are laid 
down so perspicuously by the Board, that it is unnecessary for me to dwell upon 
the detail of the duty which would be assigned to it, or the advantages to the 
public interests which may be expected to result from the conduct of the seve¬ 
ral law-suits in which Government maybe engaged, under the superintendence 
of such an officer. The appointment would, however, in my opinion, be at¬ 
tended with many other benefits. Indeed, 1 should conceive that Govern¬ 
ment will itself derive advantage from having a law-officer to whom it may ap¬ 
ply, whose whole attention will have been devoted to the practice of the seve¬ 
ral courts, and to the observation of the principles which guide decisions, 
whether in matters of civil or of criminal jurisprudence. 

198. Entertaining this aonvielion of the expediency of the establishing such 
an appointment, I beg to support the recommendation of the Board of Com¬ 
missioners, ami to propose to your Honourable Board that a civil servant be 
appointed to this duty, under the name of Civil Advocate-General or Super¬ 
intendent of Law-Suits. 

199. There are no other topics connected with this important branch of our 
administration, which my observations or inquiries urge me to suggest for your 
consideration. Indeed, so many anxious interests of the immediate juncture 
have pressed upon my attention, that I am by no means satisfied of my having 
done justice to the subject which I lay before yon. Still the suggestions of 
one who has sought with great earnestness to inform himself accurately on the 
spot, and who has had the means of recurring to the amplest sources of instruc¬ 
tion on the several points, must have their utility, although they may not be 
fashioned with all the perspicuity of deduction which I should have wished to 
connect with the exposition of facts. One general position I will advance from 
what I offer to your notice. The pecuniary advantages of the Company are in 
a rapidly progressive course in these provinces; but it must not be for a mo¬ 
ment forgotten that they are precarious. By preponderance of power, these 
mines of wealth have been acquired for the Company’s treasury: by prepon¬ 
derance of power alone can they be retained. The supposition, that we can 
discard the means of strength, and yet enjoy the fruits of it, is one that is cer¬ 
tain of being speedily dissipated in the present state of India : were we to be 
feeble, our riches would be a dream, and a very short one. 

200. The Board will observe, that in the above observations no ajlusion is 
made to the Revenue administration of the territory placed under the control 
of the Resident at Delhi. There are, undoubtedly, in that division, several 
features which distinguish it from the other districts of the Western Provinces; 
and I should have been desirous of tracing them in part, and of marking the 
shades of difference between an administration conducted under the Regula¬ 
tions, and one devised by the enlightened, uninfluenced mind of individuals, 
and carried into execution with only the control of their own judgment. The 
report, however, presented to me by the Resident, did not reach me until 
after the above observations had been fashioned. I should now have difficulty 
to interweave it. ft is, nevertheless, in itself so perfect in every respect, is so 
replete with the soundest principles, and elucidates them so ably and perspi¬ 
cuously that 1 offer it with entire confidence to your special consideration, 
professing that, as far as relates to the Revenue administration of the territory 
under his charge, the conceptions expressed by Mr. Metcalfe are exactly con¬ 
sonant to those which I had entertained from other sources of information. 

On the River Ganges, (Signed) M 01 It A. 

the 21st September 1815. ^ 
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Minute. 

l November 1776. The 1st November, 1776. 

The Governor-General delivers in the following Minute. 

Governor-General. ] st November, 1776- 

In whatever manner it may be hereafter determined to form the new settle¬ 
ments of the provinces, after the expiration of the present leases, it will be 
equally necessary to be previously furnished with accurate statements of the 
real value of the lands, as the grounds on which it is to be constructed. To 
obtain these will be the work of much official knowledge, some management, 
and unremitted labour, in compiling and collecting the accounts of the past 
collections, in digesting the materials which may be furnished by the provinci il 
councils and dewans, in issuing orders for special accounts and other materials 
of information, and in deputing native officers on occasional investigations. It 
is impossible for the Board to conduct a business of such detail, neither can 
it be left wholly to the provincial councils: it requires uniformity iu the design, 
authority in the execution, and an extraordinary share of responsibility, to 
animate the zeal of those who are entrusted with the charge of it. 

1 therefore propose, that a temporary office be constituted to execute this 
business, under the conduct of one or two covenanted servants of the Company, 
assisted by a Dewan and other officers, either selected from the officers'of the 
kalsa, or occasionally chosen for special commissions; that, for the sake of 
dispatch, all orders issued from this office for the execution of such particular 
services as shall have received the general sanction of the Board be written in 
the name of the Governor-General, and the control of it be committed to hi& 
immediate charge. 

Besides the immediate duty of this office, which I have above described, 
and which I suppose to be indispensably necessary and essential to the forma¬ 
tion of an equal settlement, many other points of inquiry will be also useful to 
secure to the Ryots the perpetual and undisturbed possession of their lands, 
and to guard them against arbitrary exactions. This is not to be done by pro¬ 
clamations and edicts, nor by indulgences to the Zemindars and farmers. 
The former will not be obeyed, unless enforced by Regulations so framed as to 
produce their own effect, without requiring the hand of Government to 
interpose its support; and the latter, though it may feed the luxury of the 
Zemindars or the rapacity of the farmers, will prove no relief to the cul¬ 
tivator, whose welfare ought to be the immediate and primary care of Go¬ 
vernment. 

The design of establishing new pottahs for the Ryots, the failure of which 
has been often objected to as a reproach on the late administration, has been 
tried with equal ill success by the present, in their late settlement of Burdwan, 
where, notwithstanding the solemn engagement of the Zemindar, and the 
peremptory injunctions of Government, not a pottah has yet been granted (if 
my information is true, and it may easily be proved), nor will be granted, of a 
different tenure from those which have been customary for some years past, 
unless more regular means are taken to produce them. Future effects may be 
concluded from such simple causes, without the spirit of prophecy. It is the 
interest of the Zemindar to exact the greatest rent he can from the Ryots; and 
it is as much against his interest to fix the deeds by which the Ryots hold their 
lands and pay their rents, to certain bounds and defences against his own au¬ 
thority. The foundation of such a work must be laid by Government itself. 
All that I would here propose is, to collect the materials for it, by obtaining 
copies of the present pottahs and of the nerric bund, or rates of land by which 
they are regulated in each district, and every other information which may 
throw a light on this subject, and enable the Board hereafter to establish a more 
permanent and regular mode of taxation. 

(Signed) WARREN HASTINGS. 
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EXTRACT BENGAL REVENUE CONSULTATIONS, 

The 5th November, 1776. 

Mr. Francis delivers in the following Minute, in reply to the Governor- 
General's, entered on the close of last day's proceedings. 

Mn. Francis. 

1 have considered the Governor-General’s proposal for the institution 
of a new office in the Revenue department, for the purposes therein 
described, with the strictest attention, and with every disposition which the 
Governor-General himself could wish to impress upon me, to co-operate with 
him in the plan and execution of the ensuing settlement. I deem it my duty, 
in the first instance, to deliver my sentiments freely on every measure which 
has relation to this important subject; in the next, to assist even in the conduct 
of arrangements which I may not approve, and to promote their success when 
once they arc resolved on. In this respect, my conduct, after a resolution 
taken, will not be affected by the opinion I may express in a previous debate. 
The Governor has been long acquainted with my general opinion on the subject 
of a permanent settlement, and I persuade myself, will not attribute my 
disapprobation of the proposal now before me to any other motives but those 
which I profess. 

If. nothing else were in question but the institution of a temporary office for 
the dispatch of a voluminous and intricate business, to collect and methodize 
confused materials, and t§ make inquiries, or to issue orders purely of detail, 
in the name of the Governor, under the general sanction of the Board, I should 
yield to it without difficulty, whether convinced or not of the utility of the 
institution. The person on whom the principal share of responsibility will 
fall ought to be assisted, in that way in which he may chiefly think he wants 
assistance. 


My objections go to the avowed and implied principles of the plan, 
in the formation of which the new office is to be employed. I collect the 
principles of the Governor’s plan from the inquiries he intends to make. The 
nature of the information he proposes to obtain suggests to me the only purpose 
tb which it can be applied; it is possible, however, that I may be mistaken in 
both instances. 


irst proposed object. “ To be 
reviously furnished with accuratu 
atcmenls of the value of the 
mds; and these to he obtained 
■om the accounts of the past col- 
ctions, from materials furnished 
y the provincial councils, from 
iccial accounts and other mate- 
als of information, and by dc- 
uting native officers on occasio- 
al investigations.'’ 


I would first ask, what is the purpose of this accurate va¬ 
luation of the lands ? Is it meant to exact from the people 
the utmost revenue they can possibly pay ; or shall we con¬ 
tent ourselves, once for all, with such a revenue, as the 
services of the Government, constituted as it is at present, 
indispensably require ? 

If the first was a just or attainable object, it ought to 
have been effected by the Committee of Circuit’s settle¬ 
ment. The lands were let to the highest bidders, without 
any other consideration, for the avowed purpose of ascertaining the utmost 
revenue which Government could obtain from them. The actual collection.-. 
made on this plan ought, therefore, to be admitted as the test of what the 
country, upon the whole, will pay. In this sense, I am convinced it will prove 
too much, because no fair conclusion can be drawn from a temporary rack- 
rent to a permanent revenue. 


If, at this time, any more particular informations are necessary, I wish to 
know of what nature they are, and from what sources they are to be procured 
Will the farmers, or any of their agents, furnish us with accounts of their actual 
collections? That is, will they make us acquainted with their profits, merely 
because we ask them ; especially after all of them have applied for remissions, 
and many have obtained them ? Hitherto, their communications to Govern¬ 
ment exhibit nothing but loss, deficiencies, balances, and the necessity of re¬ 
missions. If they give us any mofussil accounts whatsoever, we may be as¬ 
sured that such accounts will be falsified. Neither can we expect more cre¬ 
dible information from the Zemindars, whom we have dispossessed of the ma¬ 
nagement of their lands, and removed from any concern in the collections, or 
whom we have reduced to the condition of farmers, and of course obliged to 
act upon the same principles. These are the very last people from whom, in 

their 


- Mr. Francis's 
Minute. 

5 November 1776. 
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Minute. 

p November 177C. 


tlu'ir present circumstances, we have any right to expect any assistance. A 
system of taxation, which avowedly aims, or is supposed to aim at raising the 
greatest possible revenue, is in its nature hostile to every species of private 
property, and tends to make every proprietor an enemy to Government. To 
such a system the people of this country have nothing to oppose, but a con¬ 
cealment of whatever means or fortune they have left. This is their only and 
last defence ; and this, it is supposed, will not be given up without difficulty, 
upon the first attempt of Government to penetrate through it. 


But perhaps it is meant to obtain the proposed accounts from the Ryots 
themselves. In that case, some millions of the lowest order of the people are 
to be separately asked, what each of them has paid, in any given period, to 
the farmer or collector immediately above him, and Government must not only 
confide in the truth of his answer, but in the exactness of the report of it. 
Now, I apprehend, it is not for the interest of the Ryot to speak the truth, i« 
any case, in answer to such an inquiry. If he supposes it made for the purpose 
of giving him relief, he will exaggerate his distresses and the oppression he 
labours under. But as his experience is not likely to suggest that idea to him, 
and as diffidence, distrust in Government, and fear of any alteration, are the first 
principles of action with the natives of all ranks, he will probably suspect that 
the inquiry is not made for his benefit, but cither with a view to load him with 
new taxes, or to continue him at the utmost rate he had ever paid. In this 
case, he will sink the amount of his actual payments, lest what he is able to 
pay in future should be determined by what he has paid heretofore. 

Let it be supposed, nevertheless, that by some means or other, all difficulties are 
overcome, and that we are in possession of exact copies of the accounts of the mo- 
fussil collections : I then wish the Board to consider what an enormous mass of 
loose, confused, and intricate Bcngaliy accounts will be thrown upon our hands, 
out of which two of the Company’s covenanted servants, with the assistance of a 
few native officers, are to draw a clear distinct abstract of the actual collection* 
of every village in the three provinces. All this must be done some time before 
April next; and Government is to be so well assured of the accuracy of the 
account, that we may safely make it the foundation of our settlement. The 
complex idea which the whole operation gives me is a union of confusion and 
impossibility, through which, I am confident, no human penetration can find 
its way. 

In considering the object of the proposed accurate valuation of the lands, 
supposing it attainable, it appears to me that it would be useless, except for 
the single purpose of levying the greatest possible revenue. The valuation itself 
could only be true at one given point of time. The proportionate value of 
land fluctuates, in all countries, according to the immediate industry or ability 
of the owners. In this country, more particularly, it depends on accidents of 
drought, inundation, or unfavourable seasons, of which no general calculation 
can be formed. But this object, I hope and believe, is not in contemplation. An 
attempt to annihilate all intermediate profits between the Ryot and the Govern¬ 
ment, if it were just and reasonable in itself, I am confident would succeed, though 
it would be productive of mischief in many other senses. Oppression would still 
exact, and fraud pervert from the receipt of Government, those profits which 
we might endeavour 4o abolish; but in that case, instead of supporting the 
natural and lawful proprietors of the soil, they wduld sink with agents, col¬ 
lectors, and farmers, “ a race of men who have no bowels for the contributors, 
“ who are not their subjects, and whose universal bankruptcy, if it should hap- 
“ pen the day after their farm is expired, would not much affect their interest.” 
The idea itself supposes the extinction of those successive ranks of stibordina- 
tion in society, through which the operations of Government descend, by re¬ 
gular and easy gradations, from the summit to the base. When the simple 
and natural channels of authority are quitted or discomposed, the state itself 
loses that shape and proportion, which constitute its strength and qualify it for 
duration. 


What, then, is the present object of Government ? Wc know the aifiount 
of our expenses, and wc know in general what the country can pay : we also 
know, that in general it has been much over-rated. Our provincial councils 
are able to inform us, what particular districts have been favoured or oppressed, 
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in what parte the collections have been realized without difficulty, and what 
districts indispensably requires relief. Our own constant experience tells us, 
that upon the whole there ought to be a remission. I admit that an assess* 
ment, formed on these grounds, may not be perfectly accurate or equal ; but 
this inconvenience, whatever it may be, is neither capable of a remedy, nor 
does it deserve to be regarded. The inequalities of an assessment, in itself not 
excessive and intolerable, will soon level of themselves, provided all parties 
know with certainty the utmost they are to pay, and are assured they will not be 
exposed to an arbitrary increase of demands on future improvements. Without 
a fixed jumma, I affirm that no other measures whatsoever can save the country. 
A conquered province, especially at such a distance from the seat of empire, can 
have no other possible security against the ministers and representatives of the 
governing powers. 

I am sensible that my opinion, on this or any other great political question, 
is no authority ; I desire therefore to support it by those of men already in 
possession of the public respect and esteem. I fear no condemnation which 
may involve me with Doctor Smith, Sir James Stuart, and Montesquieu. 

“ It is no easy matter to frame the valuation of all the property of a country, 
“ and it is a scheme I should be very far from proposing, unless the spirit of a 
** nation took such a turn as to wish it; but where a determinate sum Has been 
“ in use, to be levied upon a certain district, it does not appear so difficult to 
** make a proportional distribution of it according to equity, and to adhere, for 
** the future, to that distribution, considering it as a proportionate valuation if 
“ not a real one. This is done every year, and without it no such tax could 
“ be raised. But when annual distributions are made, discontents constantly 
“ arise, and the pretended equality thereby observed produces worse effects 
** than the inequalities which would follow from the other scheme, because the 
“ change in the relative value of possessions would be then chiefly owing to the 
“ industry of every proprietor in improving his lot.”—Vide Sir J. Stuart’s In¬ 
quiry into the Nature of Political Economy, Volume II, Page 563. 

“ A fluctuating annual valuation, which is the case in France, produces 
“ numberless inconveniences ; and, upon the whole, they are far greater than 
“ those which it is intended to avoid. 

“ I agree, that the same land may be worth more one year than another; 
“ but it is impossible, by a fluctuating valuation, to ascertain that difference 
“ over a whole country, to the satisfaction of every one: and although, by fix- 
“ ing it at one rate upon every possession, inequalities must take place, yet 
“ fixing it from rising in proportion to improvement will prove an encourage- 
“ ment to industry, which will greatly overbalance such an inequality. Every 
“ one then will be in the way of acquiring an addition to his income, free of 
“ land-tax ; and if this be thought too great an encouragement to improve- 
“ ment, let the regulation be only fixed for a determinate time : suppose a 
“ century. This is no more than giving every one, as it were, a lease of their 
“ land-tax for an hundred years; and experience shews that, without granting 
** long leases, it is impossible that lands should ever be improved.”—Vide ibid. 
Vol. II, Page 5 78. 

“ The uncertainty of taxation encourages the insolence and favours the cor- 
“ ruption of an order of men who are naturally unpopular, even where they 
** are neither insolent nor corrupt. The certainty of what each individual 
“ ought to pay, is in taxation a matter of so great, importance, that a very 
“ considerable degree of inequality, it appears, I believe from the experience 
“ of all nations, is not near so great an evil as a very small degree of uncertain- 
** ty.”—Vide Dr. Smith’s Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth 
of Nations, 4to. Vol. II, page 424. 

“ In forming a register of the different classes of landed property, it is veiy 
“ difficult to ascertain the several differences; and still more so, to find people 
“ who have no interest in mistaking them. This creates two kinds of injustice ; 
** that which is in the officer of Government, and that which is inherent in the 
*' thing itself. But if, on the whole, the tax be not excessive, if it still leaves 
** plenty to the people, these particular inequalities are of no moment. If, on 
" the contrary, nothing is left to the people but what is precisely necessary for 
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“ their existence, the least disproportion will be of the greatest importance.’* 
Montesquieu, Book XIII, chap. 7 . 


Before I enter further into the wide field which this part of the plan opens to 
me, 1 must clear it of an argument used by the Governor, which I think repre¬ 
sents but a part of the fact it refers to. “ It is asserted, that not a pottah has 

“ yet been granted in Burdwan, notwithstanding the 
“ Zemindar’s engagement and the injunctions of Govern- 
“ ment.” 


The second object of the pro¬ 
posed office is, “ to secure to the 
Ryots the perpetual and undis¬ 
turbed possession of their lands, 
and to guard them against arbi¬ 
trary taxations. This is to be 


The time limited for granting such pottalis is not es¬ 
caped, and I do not yet despair of some degree of success 

P .1 T 1 It' . IP M 1 • .1 . 


o?an d i,Section peTeft f ? r the rest - I content myself with remarking, that 
pottnhs and of the rates of land by the measures of a divided council may be defeated by dir- 
which they are regulated in each Acuities external to them, and that a f ailure proves nothing 
district." but that the entire strength and influence of Government 

did not accompany the execution. This, I fear, may happen in other instances, 
as long as the merits and success of one part of the administration can be inter¬ 
preted as a reproach, or viewed with dissatisfaction by the other. 


It is proposed to secure to the Ryots the perpetual and undisturbed possession 
of their lands. This language, 1 know, is popular, and has been often used 
without any apparent benefit to the Ryot, to countenance and give a colour to 
acts of violence and injustice against the Zemindars and other superior ranks 
of the natives. The real question is not clear, phrhaps, to every apprehension; 
but it is very material not to mistake it. Before we give perpetual possession, 
we ought to determine the property. This state does not consist of nothing 
but the ruler and the Ryot; nor is it true, that the Ryot is proprietor of the 
land. It is not even necessary that he should be so, cither for his own benefit 
or that of Government. The scheme of every regular Government requires 
that the mass of the people should labour, and that the few should be supported 
by the labours of the many, who receive their retribution in the peace, pro¬ 
tection, and security which accompany just authority and regular subordina¬ 
tion. The supposed luxury of the Zemindars is, I confess, a new idea to me. 
The rapacity of the farmers is not to be disputed ; but it does not follow, that 
because the Ryot has no direct permanent property in the lands, he should 
therefore have 110 right, or that no care should be taken to protect him. With¬ 
out his assistance the land is useless to the Zemindar. If they are left to them¬ 
selves, they will soon come to an agreement, in which each party will find his 
advantage: the pottah is the evidence and security of this voluntary agreement. 
In the present state of the country, the Ryot has, in fact, the advantage over 
the Zemindar. Where so much land lies waste, and so few hands are left for 
cultivation, the peasant must be courted to undertake it. At all events, the 
interposition of Government between them should have no object but to en¬ 
force the execution of their respective engagements. To dictate the specific 
terms of every lease, is an invasion of the rights of property, in the first in¬ 
stance. It is a business of detail which no way belongs to Government, which 
we are in no sense equal to, and which carries a vexatious scrutiny and an 
arbitrary exertion of power upon the face of it. Government, after assess¬ 
ing the Zemindar, or landlord, according to his portion of the public reve¬ 
nue, is supposed fb enter into the management of his patrimony, and to pre¬ 
scribe to him the rates at which he shall be obliged to parcel it out to his tenants. 
The idea of guarding the Ryots against arbitrary exaction is just and attainable, 
though not by the method proposed ; but I affirm that it is wholly incompa¬ 
tible with the principles of a Government, which claims and exercises a right 
of arbitrary taxation, and whose professed object is to exact the greatest pos¬ 
sible revenue from the country. Let us begin with setting an example of jus¬ 
tice and moderation to our subjects: let us proportion our demands to our 
necessities, not to their utmost abilities. A mild and equitable Government 
will gradually extend and communicate the principles on which itself acts to 
the ranks and powers subordinate to it. Tyranny creates tyranny and is obliged 
to support it. 


Upon the whole, I cannot be more clearly satisfied in my opinion, than that 
the Governor-General’s plan tends to load him with an enormous detail of bu¬ 
siness, which it is impossible for him to accomplish ; that the proposed accounts 

cannot 
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cannot be procured without dispersing a multitude of indigent and rapacious 
black officers through the country; that if attainable, they could not be de¬ 
pended upon ; and that if they were ever so accurate, they ought not to be 
the grounds of the ensuing settlement. 

(Signed) P. FRANCIS. 


EXTRACT BENGAL REVENUE CONSULTATIONS, 

The 12 Ih November 1776. 

The Governor-General recommends the following fixed establishment for 
the office proposed in his minute of the 1st instant. 

Establishment for the Office. 

# Mr. David Anderson! Superintendents, at 1,200! ^ 2400 
George Bogle... J • rupees per month .j” * 


Persian Translator. 200 

Writers . 300 

Office rent . 400 

Candles and petty charges. 50 


Rupees 3,350 


Native Officers: 


A Peshkar (Gunga Govind Sing) . 

A Naib . ,.. t _ 

. 250 

A Sheristahdar . TT . 

. 100 

Five Persian Moherirs. at 50 rnnees 

. 250 

Five Bemral Moherirs. at <10 . 

. 200 

Two Moonshies . 

. 150 

Two ditto . . , . . 

. CO 

A head Mohnrir for trsmclatincr __ 

. 100 

Two under Moherirs... .. 

. 80 

A Mirdha . , T . 

. 20 

Ten Peons . . 

. 40 

A Jemadar . . 

. 15 

Ten TTimarrnhs . ..... 

. 50 

T w<! Diiffprlmmlc _ _.... 

. 10 


. 8 



. 3 


. 30 

Piinpp nptiQ fan .. 





Rupees 4,821 


Occasional aumecus and other incidental charges: these cannot be fixed nor 
estimated. He has affixed the names of the gentlemen whom he wishes to be 
nominated to the superintendency of this establishment, because he considers 
them as essential parts of it, having made choice of them as persons endowed 
both with talents and knowledge, peculiarly adapted to the duties assigned 
them, and on whose dispositions he can entirely depend for their cordial agree- 
ment with ? ach other in the discharge of them. He recommends Mi Henry 
Vansittart to be the Persian translator: he also recommends that the office of 
Peshkar be assigned to Gunga Govind Sing, the Naib Dewan of the kalsa, and 
that he be allowed 700 rupees per month for his salary as Naib Dewan of th 
kalsa only, none having yet been allotted to that station. 

The' known abilities of Gunga Govind Sing wiil justify *e preference *e™ 
to him in this appointment. The business, in its detad, must ^“ 01 ’ llu t n J! 
a Peshkar. The gentlemen to whom the Governor-General prop oses to ^ 
mit the direction of it will think it no derogation from their characters, ot 
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Bengal Revenue 
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Bengal Revenue which no man can have an higher estimation than he has, or a more perfect re- 
Conaultations, liance on their integrity, if he expresses it as his opinion, that the greatest 
12 Nov. 177C. experience which can fail to the lot of any covenanted servants of the Company, 
will prove unequal to the minute investigation of all the progressive operations 
of the revenue in this country, without the aid of that professional knowledge 
which is possessed by the native Mutlsuddies of Bengal, of whom Gunga 
Govind Sing is incontestibly the first. 

For the reimbursement of the charges of this office, should the amount prove 
so considerable as to require it, a small fee may be taken on each aumeelnama 
or cabooleat to be granted in the future settlement, which will not affect the 
jumma, nor be felt, at such a time, by those who will be required to pay it. 

(Signed) Warren Hastings. 


Mr. Barwell. 


Mr. Barwell.—I approve. 


Mr. Francis. 


Mu. Francis. —My objections to the measure itself have been stated at large. 
As they have been overruled by a resolution of the Board, I shall make no 
others. 


Resolved, That the office be established, and the appointments made as pro¬ 
posed by the Governor-General. 

Ordered, That the Secretary advise Messrs. ‘Anderson and Bogle of their 
appointments. ‘ 

Mr. Barwell delivers in the following minute: 

Mr B well* Mr. Barwell. —I assent to the Governor-General’s minute. A compilation 

Minute! 8 and digest of materials, whereon to form a new and permanent settlement of 
the provinces, must be useful, and is, in my opinion, unavoidable. The last 
leases have furnished the means which will give an insight into the real value 
of the lands ; but these means are not yet in our possession, and may still leave 
something for completer discovery, and for the guidance of a decision on which 
the prosperity of an extensive kingdom for a considerable period is probably 
suspended. No researches can be too minute, no informations too voluminous. 
I see my own, and 1 see the situation of every Member of Council to be 
equally delicate on this important affair: an affair liable to be viewed in various 
and even opposite lights, and to be canvassed in every step of its progress. 
The grand object in which all our sentiments unite, and to the necessity of 
which we all subscribe, is a solid establishment of the revenues upon an abated 
taxation. But it is not my opinion, in support of Mr. Francis or of any other 
member of administration, that will impress a conviction of this necessity upon 
the minds of those whose distant situations debar them from all possibility of 
personal observation. 

My own sentiments, it is true, arc clearly for a reduction of the revenue, 
as absolutely requisite for the future welfare of this country; and while I 
heartily coincide with Mr. Francis in most of his general ideas upon this subject, 
so far as they clash not with the peculiar customs of Bengal, I think they may 
well be reconciled*to the investigations proposed by the Honourable Governor, 
and that our judgment in so interesting a business should be formed upon the 
best principles of accuracy. 

To set this matter in the clearest point of view, let us consider it from the 
Governor’s proposition for the institution of a temporary office. A new 
settlement of the provinces will be necessary upon the expiration of the 
present leases. We are unanimously agreed, that a fixed valuation should 
take place in the revenues, and that some diminution should be Tmade in the 
present rents; lastly, we propose that this important settlement should be 
permanent. On such a step wc should surely endeavour to convince the Com¬ 
pany, whose agents we are, and whose prosperity is blended with that of thia 
country, that we have not negligently slumbered over their interests, or omit- 
ted any possible mode of ascertaining the true and ultimate value of their pos¬ 
sessions. Nor is this all: we would convince them decisively, that no future 
administration may have the smallest opening to hint that deeper researches 

might 
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might have produced a more equal and equitable system for the natives, and a Bengal Revenue 

more advantageous bargain for our employers. Another good effect, to which 

we should turn our thoughts, is that of rendering the bulk of the people well . ow ” er 

affected to Government; an attempt which can never succeed, but in their * Mr. Barwcll’s 

steady reliance on its impartiality. And with all deference to the high aulho- Minute. 

rities quoted by Mr. Francis, and in concurrence with them, 1 will venture to 

affirm, that an equitable taxation is the great desideratum, and should be the 

first object of a good Government; and that such an attention to the welfare 

of the peasant and the manufacturer, is the ground-work of a well-regulated 

state. 

The first improvements of the revenues, and reliefof the laborious part of the 
kingdom in France, were projected by the great Duke of Sully, upon the same 
principles, and brought to effect by an application of the very same means as 
those now proposed by the Governor-General. He commenced with a most 
extensive and arduous collection of minute details in that branch ; and from 
mature consideration of those detached voluminous materials, detected every 
species of artifice and fraud committed by the farmers, and employed the result 
of his discoveries towards lightening the burden upon the shoulders of the com¬ 
monalty. 

We now wish to shake off all rival adventurers, and instead of farming, to 
fix the rates of lands with the several old Zemindars, wherever it can be done 
with a probability of success. • This mode of settlement, though it has certain¬ 
ly many advantages, is yet liable, under certain circumstances, to very strong 
objections, some arising from thp Zemindar himself, such as his minority or 
total incapacity for business, and some from the nature of the lands. Besides, 
as the present proposed system must preclude all competition of candidates 
fpr the same lands, by granting them to their hereditary proprietors, it ne¬ 
cessarily opens a large field for indulgence and partiality, to which the for¬ 
mer mode of settlement precluded all access, by allowing the indiscriminate 
tender of proposals ; for which reason it is clearly my opinion, that our em¬ 
ployers will but faintly co-operatc with our measures, or ratify our decisions, 
if we appear to have hastily employed the informations gained from the tempo¬ 
rary engagements, which they may possibly think imperfect, as materials for 
our own more lasting establishment, especially while we had in our hands the 
means of procuring more accurate knowledge, and while we were timely warn¬ 
ed by the first member of the state to exert them. 

Therefore, when we propose a more impartial, and at the same time a re¬ 
duced taxation, the least we can do is surely to give the Company satisfactory 
reasons for this drawback upon their income, and sufficient evidence that the 
impoverished state of the country loudly pleaded for such an abatement. A 
proposition of this nature docs not carry self-evident conviction upon the face 
of it, but must be supported by argument, confirmed by experience and esta- 
. blished upon proofs, by which the present excess of the taxation may be made to 
serve as a reason, and as the authority for our admission, of a decrease. The 
most probable method of acquitting ourselves by these proofs is offered to us 
by the Governor-General, in the proposal of gaining the most accurate possible 
account of the payments actually made by the husbandmen, exclusive of its 
being essential to the relief which it may be necessary to give them, before 
Government can venture to expect any adequate advantage from fixing the reve¬ 
nue. Add to this, that there seems but small occasion for doubting the authen¬ 
ticity of the materials to be procured. Collateral informations will always serve 
as a check upon each other, while every man is actuated by a separate and pe¬ 
culiar motive, or so long as there remains a divided opinion in the world. 

I am likewise persuaded, that Administration cannot have a more important 
topic of discussion, or object of action, than to define and secure the rights of 
the people: and in this country, where all territorial property centers ultimately 
in Government, and where the Zemindar holds his own lands but by a pottah, 
the same tenure by which his under-tenants hold them again from him, I think 
the public eye should have a.watch upon those as well as the former, and that 
it would tend as much to the interest of the state as to the satisfaction of the 
greater number of inhabitants, that all pottahs should be equally well defined, 
and be guaranteed from all violation with an equal authority. 

5 S Personal 
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Bengal Revenue Personal property ought as much to be sacred in the pittance of the poor as 
Consultations, j n t |, e p OSsess j ons 0 f the rich : and as I have said, “ the welfare of the hus- 
lgNovcmber nw. „ j J . in( ] men an( i manufacturer is the ground-work of a well regulated state,” 
^j r . Harwell’s it follows that I deem it to be the first object of this Government to fence and 

Minute. ' secure the Ryots against the arbitrary power of their Zemindars; otherwise no 

one regulation we may resolve on can, in its immediate or remote conse¬ 
quences, answer the beneficent design for which it was formed. The wealth 

of every country is to be found in the wealth of the commonalty alone ; espe¬ 

cially in this country, where the peculiar manners and superstitions of the 
higher class either influence them to secrete their acquisitions, to dissipate them 
in religious endowments out of the provinces, or in the ostentatious folly of 
giving daily food and subsistence to a number of idle dependents, who by such 
means are totallly separated from the bulk of the people, and who must other¬ 
wise have been usefully employed in the manufactures and cultivation of the 
country I acknowledge the task is extremely difficult and arduous; but un¬ 
less the rights of the common people are well defined and well seemed, I am 
persuaded all our speculations will only tend to enrich the Zemindars, and 
either lock up in their hands a large portion of the current specie, or divert 
it to the most pernicious purposes, and precipitate that very decay we are en¬ 
deavouring to guard against. 

The Secretary lays before the Board the following Minute received from the 

General on the same subject. 

General Clavering. 

General Clavering’s I have perused with attention the Governor-General’s minute of 1st 
Minute, instant, and confess myself at a loss for words to express my astonish¬ 
ment at such an attempt to wrest out of the hands of the Council so im¬ 
portant a branch of the administration of this country, as the ordering, 
management, and government of all the territorial acquisitions of the kingdom 
of Bengal, &c. vested in them by the late Act of Parliament, of which I hold 
it a direct breach, being a most illegal usurpation of the powers conferred by 
that Act upon the united Members of this Government, and as such I most so¬ 
lemnly protest against it. 

If, to elude this protest, it should be stated that the object of the measure 
protested against is only to collect materials for future management, and not 
to usurp the ordering or management itself, let me ask. Why, at. this time, 
when it is notorious that the Government of this country is in fact vested in the 
Governor-General and Mr. Barwcll exclusively, though nominally and descrip¬ 
tively in the Governor-General and Council, that the Governor-General should 
propose to have all orders written in his own name, and the contronl committed 
to his immediate charge ? Again : will not the orders to be issued by the Gover¬ 
nor-General throughout the provinces suspend the action of all the other orders 
given by the Governor-General and Council, or their delegates, the provincial 
councils, by virtue of the independent powers now required to be given to him ? 
And will not the existence of such authority, unlimited both in duration and 
extent, deprive the other members of Administration of the power of taking 
any further steps .in the ordering and management of the revenues, lor the 
purpose of forming the new settlement, although legally indivisibly conferred 
upon the united body of the whole Council ? And then, will not this suspension, 
in effect, amount to an usurpation of a separate management or sole control, 
which I protest against ? 

Independent of this, the plan of establishing an office under the immediate 
and sole control of the Governor, in order to be furnished with accurate state¬ 
ments of the real value of the land ; or, in other words, once more to investigate 
them, for the probable purpose of forming a new settlement at the presidency, 
to be executed by such powers, and entrusted in the hands of such agents as 
will be employed, appears to me incompatible with the rules of the former 
administration of the Revenue, with the constitution of the offices already 
established under the presidency, and indeed with evqry political principle that 
should regulate a wise Government; in short, solely tending to disturb the 
minds of the people, and to throw the whole system of the administration of 
the revenue into confusion. All the mischiefs of the Committee of Circuit will 

be 
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be renewed, by the unjustifiable hopes it* will hold out of acquiring wealth by 
obtaining farms distributed under the influence of this newly created office. 
The country will flock to the presidency, and Europeans aud natives will all 
crowd the Governor’s levees, in expectation of sharing a part of the plunder. 

It is difficult to guess by whom a project, so big with mischiefs, could oe 
devised. I am told the natives, however, ascribe it to Cantoo Baboo, the 
Governor’s Banyan. He had been absent for more than a year from the 
presidency: he was no sooner returned than the plan made its appearance. 
It is true, he is more interested than any body in concealing the actual col¬ 
lection of his farms, and in secreting the value of his talooks, which he holds 
as an inheritance. 


Braigal Revenue 
Consultations, 

12 November 1776. 


Gen. Clavering’n 
• Minute. 


Whether or not I have ascribed the project to its proper owner, and have 
accounted rightly for his intention in it, it is most certain that it will be carried 
on and managed under his immediate influence, and that he will have the 
appointment of all the native officers under it. 

The first obvious measure of the new office must be to establish their own 
power, and that of their agents, throughout the provinces: and with what 
moderation they will exercise that power, countenanced and supported as they 
will be, I leave Mr. Hastings’ knowledge of the character of the people to 
determine. Me can well judge whether they are likely to be disinterested in 
taking the mofussil accounts, and not shewing favour where they are most 
rewarded. He can determine whether they are not likely to disturb the 
present collections; and whether, in that case, the failure of the present year’s 
revenue is to be imputed to the measures of the late majority, or to the 
appearance of so many rapacious agents in the districts. I think it cannot be 
doubted, but that when it is so much the interest of the Ryot to conceal his 
property, it is not likely he will withhold a tribute to the agent to secure 
himself against a perpetual taxation. 

The Governor-General must know the necessity there is of holding the 
poonah in April for the new settlement, and, for that purpose, that at least 
two months’ previous notice ought to be given of the intentions of Govern¬ 
ment in forming it; and he ought, therefore, to be aware of the shortness of 
the time, and how improbable it is that these agents, even supposing they 
were not to be diverted from the object of their mission by the honour and 
lucre of their employ, would be able to go through an accurate investiga¬ 
tion of the accounts of each village in such a short period. 

Upon a supposition, however, that they had over-run the country and col¬ 
lected together the accounts, such as they may be supposed to be under such 
management, then there still remains the inconvenience of concentring in the 
Governor-General all the information which may be obtained by their in¬ 
quiries. 

If the Eagle packet, which the Company acquainted us would sail in June 
last, should arrive, and bring out orders that should obstruct the Governor- 
General in the pursuit of his plan, just at the time when it may be ripe for 
execution, the Council, unacquainted with, the whole plan, will neither be 
able to complete it nor to adopt any other. 

Next, as to the expense; if that can be allowed to be a consideration when 
so great a benefit is in contemplation. The small part of it already fixed 
amounts to 5,000 rupees per month, and for the rest, the Governor himself 
does not even venture to throw a guess at what it may amount to, but this 
he deems immaterial, as he readily obviates the difliculty by the old plan of 
levying it upon the country by a tnahtook, which he concludes it will be able 
to bear, forgetting bow far the remissions lie has lately found necessary to 
make of the whole amount balances of the Kisnagur Rajah and others will sup¬ 
port that opinion. But not to discuss a point so evident, let me ask, whether 
any payment from the country, instead of the treasury, can be a saving to 
the Company, one being supplied from the other, and both equally their pro¬ 
perly ?* But arguments upon savings are vain, when the necessity of an ex¬ 
pense is so urgent as in the present instance. Having no establishment of local 
agents already in pay and authority, from whose long residence and experience 
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we can expect the required information, it follows that new powers and new 
expenses gnust be framed to effect it. And had the Committee of Circuit 
(whose regulations the Court of Directors have enjoined us to consider as 
standing orders) not appointed a Roy-Roy an, a Superintendent of the Khalsa, 
and an Accountant-General, for the purpose of digesting and reporting upon 
all mofussil statements and accounts, the Governor-General might have urged, 
that the Board being inadequate to the labour of digesting them a new office 
was necessary. 

I will only add, that by the present plan, all former arguments of the late 
majority against the Committee of Circuit stand not only confirmed, but re¬ 
doubled, by this self-condemnation. What the penetrating eye of the most 
experienced and oldest servants (all Members of the Council, with the Gover¬ 
nor at their head) themselves upon the spot, with the whole power of Govern¬ 
ment in their hand, could not attain a true insight of, and this since corrected 
and discussed by five years collections, is yet to be sought for, and now to be 
expected, at the distance of some hundred miles, by two junior servants, one 
of whom is barely out of his writership, above one year of which he was absent 
from the country. 

If a new investigation is now necessary, I can see no point of it that cannot 
be as effectually compassed, and even much more so, by the provincial coun¬ 
cils ; a natural unalarming channel, without expense and without any unna¬ 
tural medium or unconstitutional authority: whereas the new plan is directly 
the contrary, and will possibly be totally thwarted /at least in the attainment of 
any good) in the very first outset, by the universal alarm so eccentric a motion 
will create and must continue to cause. 

Mr. Francis has more fully answered the particulars; wherein chiefly coin¬ 
ciding, I forbear repetitions, excepting to the circumstance of the pottahs, 
upon which I will only say, that if they have not yet been issued, although 
ordered five years past, the Governor-General must look to himself for the 
blame; for had he exerted his authority when the Committee was upon the 
respective spots, or had he not, by himself and the influence of his executive 
powers and the counteractions of his dependents, thwarted our attempts to 
effect it, they would not now remain to be discussed in a new plan: and con¬ 
sidering the present constitution of the Government, I cannot, with Mr. Fran¬ 
cis, flatter myself with hopes of success in the accomplishment of our late 
orders to Burdwan upon this subject. 

In one point further I differ with Mr. Francis. My objections to this mea¬ 
sure not depending on opinion, but being made directly to its illegality, I can¬ 
not strain my sense of duty to promise, as he does, that I will support it when 
it is resolved to be carried into execution. 

In the appointment that the Governor-General has made of officers to fill 
the new office, he has very particularly set forth the merits of Gunga Govind 
Sing, whom he had but a few days before restored to his office of Dewan to the 
Calcutta Committee, as if the office of right belonged to him. It must be 
remarked, however, that the Governor-General has been very guarded, in not 
adding official probity in the encomiums which he has so liberally given to him. 
It is very well known that he was dismissed from his office on an accusation of 
Comaul ul Deen fcawn, whose testimony the Governor-General cannot but 
admit; particularly as the fact has been established in the supreme court, on 
the trial of Mr. Fowke, that he, Gunga Govind Sing, had taken from him 
twenty-two thousand rupees collusively, for certain purposes, and for which 
he was to allow Comaul ul Deen to run a quantity of salt. 

As the duties of the new office must necessarily engage the whole time of 
this minister, it would have been reasonable, when the Governor-General 
thought proper to appoint him Peschcar at the khalsa, with the salary of Rupees 
700 a month, that he would have been pleased to have taken into considera¬ 
tion that it will be impossible for this same man to perform so many various 
duties, together with those belonging to his office of Dewan to the Calcutta 
Committee, which office will probably be totally neglected if some other man is 
not appointed to superintend it. 


Bengal Revenue 
Consultations, 
12 Nov. 1776. 


Gen. Clavering's 
Minute. 


The 
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The Governor-General delivers in the following reply to Mr. Francis’ mi¬ 
nute of the 5th instant: 

Governor-General.—I am thankful to Mr. Francis for the promise which 
he has given me of his assistance in promoting the arrangements which mav be 
formed for the new settlement, even though they may not be such as he ap¬ 
proves. After such an assurance, even his objections to the office, which I 
have recommended for that purpose, have a claim to my acknowledgements; 
and I hope to benefit by his assistance, more cheerfully given, when he shall 
discover that our objects are the same, and that though we do not agree in our 
opinion of the means which I have recommended, yet the difficulties which 
he apprehends in the execution of them are not only surmountable, but such 
as have always yielded to the same mode of investigation, constantly and suc¬ 
cessfully practised under the Mogul Government. 


Bengal Revenue 
Consultations, 
12 Nor. 1776. 


Governor-General. 


When I recommended the institution of an office for compiling the mate¬ 
rials which were necessary for the new settlement, I meant no more than to 
shew the necessity of it, and to propose the ultimate objects of its researches. 
It was as foreign from my purpose, as it would have been premature, to mark 
out every stage of its progress, which from the nature of it, must be subject to 
variations, or to determine either the precise mode or amount of the settle¬ 
ment, which it was the professed design of this investigation to ascertain. 

For the satisfaction, however, which Mr. Francis requires, I will endeavour 
to give him a fuller explan&ioh of the design of the office which 1 have recom¬ 
mended, and of the detail business which is to be, or may be assigned to it. 

I have already said, that the general design of it was to obtain an accurate 
state of the real value of the lands, as the only ground-work on which the 
new settlement could be constructed. 1 mean, on which it could be con¬ 
structed, so that the burthen of the public revenue should rest with an equal 
weight upon the whole body of the people. 

On this subject, Mr. Francis’ minute contains two propositions : first, that 
the inconveniences of an unequal assessment ought not to be regarded ; and 
next, that those inconveniences do not admit of a remedy. 

More used to the practice of business than to speculation, I beg to be ex¬ 
cused from discussing these propositions as general and abstract questions; and 
instead of considering them as principles which are equally applicable to any 
country, I wish to confine them merely to the revenue of Bengal. 

The opinions of Montesquieu, Sir James Stuart, and Dr. Smith, which are 
produced to shew that an unequal assessment is attended with few or no incon¬ 
veniences, may be just, as to those countries where the land-tax bears but a 
small proportion to the amount of the produce; and any attempt to alter the 
proportions of a land-tax which have been established by ancient custom, 
might, as they suppose, give rise to those discontents, which amongst a high 
spirited people every innovation is apt to excite: but the case is different in 
Bengal. 

Let us suppose, for instance, that in England the proportion of the rent of 
land taken by Government is a fifth-part, and in some places, from an inequa¬ 
lity in the assessment, amounts only to an eighth part. In the first'case, the 
proprietor, after paying the tax, will have four-fifths, or sixteen shillings in the 
pound, and in the last, seventeen shillings and sixpence, to himself. But in 
Bengal, nine tenths of the net produce, or eighteen shillings in the pound, 
are generally supposed to belong to Government, and the remaining tenth to 
be the property of the landholder; or, in other words, a Zemindar, whose 
land produces 1,00,000 rupees, pays 90,000 rupees to Government, and has a 
right to retain 10,000 rupees to himself: but should this land happen to be 
rated at 1,05,000 rupees, or only one-twentieth part above its value, then in¬ 
stead of 10,000 rupees the possessor would receive only 5,500 rupees, or little 
more than one-half of his just incomej while another man, who inherits a 
zemindarry of equal value, but which is reputed to be worth only 95,000 
rupees, or one-twentieth,part under-rated, will, instead of 10,000 rupees, enjoy 
an income of 14,500 rupees. Thus the inaccuracy of a twentieth part of the 
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Bengal Revenue valuation, more of less, will render the estate of one Zemindar almost three 
Consultations, times more’profitable to him than that of another, whose lands are of equal 
12 Not . 1 1 76. ^ . an j this operates not only as an inconvenience, but as a heavy op- 

Governor-General; P re9S ‘ on * 

It is easy to shew, that the unequal valuation of lands in Bengal is produc¬ 
tive of this evil, and that while some landholders, after paying their rents, retain 
enough to live in ease and affluence, others are reduced to beggary; and unless 
the mercy of Government interposes to save them, their estates are sold, to 
make good the portion of revenue which has been arbitrarily assessed upon them. 
The truth of .this fact is established by the disposal which has been made of 
zemindarries in the division of Dacca, by the sale which was proposed of the 
Rajah of Nuddea’s' land, by the number of wealthy farmers who have been 
ruined in the Bchar province, and by the sale of talooks lately made by the 
council at Moorshedabad. 

Nor is any alteration in the assessment likely to produce discontents, because 
it will be no innovation. The ancient tumar and tuckseen, or distribution of 
the land-rent, which was formed about two hundred and twenty years ago, 
has long since ceased to serve as a rule. Under the old Government, this dis¬ 
tribution was annually corrected by the accounts which the Zemindars and 
other collectors of the revenue were bound to deliver into the office of the 
Canongocs, or king’s registers, of the increased or diminished rents of their 
lands and of the amount of their receipts: but the neglect of these institutions, 
the wars and revolutions which have since happened in Bengal, the inun¬ 
dations of rivers, the increase of cultivation in some parts of the province and 
the decrease in others, and the unequal depredations of the famine, have totally 
changed the face of the country, and rendered the tumar rent-roll a mere ob¬ 
ject of curiosity. The land-tax has, therefore, been collected, for these twenty 
years past, upon a conjectural valuation of the land, formed by the amount of 
the receipts of former years and the opinions of the officers of revenue; and 
the assessment has, accordingly, been altered almost every year. 

Having thus shewn that the present assessment is unequal, that the inequa¬ 
lity is productive of great evils, that it is fluctuating and annual, and that 
therefore any alteration in the distribution of it is not likely to occasion discon¬ 
tents, I hope that Mr. Francis will see, with me, the expediency, and even 
necessity of obtaining an accurate state of the value of the lands, to enable us 
to lay the public revenue with an equal weight throughout the whole province. 
Considerations of the same kind, though not so weighty as those I have men¬ 
tioned, induced the most free people in the world to adopt a similar measure, 
and in the year 1692 all the lands in England were valued anew. 

Mr. Francis* second proposition is, that the inconvenience of an unequal 
assessment is not capable of a remedy, because it is impossible to obtain an 
accurate valuation of the lands. I confess, the attempt is not unattended with 
difficulties ; but as I have been led to propose it from a conviction of its neces¬ 
sity, I trust, if I am supported by the Board, to be able, in a great measure, 
to surmount them. I will not pretend to fix with precision the means by 
which this design is to be prosecuted. These must, in a great measure, arise 
out of the business in its progress; but by pointing out some of the principal 
sources from which 1 expect to derive materials, I hope to shew that the pre¬ 
sent juncture is peculiarly favourable to the attempt, and that the work is not 
undertaken without a fair prospect of success. 

An accurate valuation of the lands is to be made, either by an actual survey 
and measurement, or from the accounts of the land-rents. The first mode is 
too tedious, expensive, and uncertain, to be adopted. I would propose to 
make a trial of the second. The accounts of revenue in Bengal are kept with 
a regularity and precision unknown in Europe. They are drawn out, I under¬ 
stand, nearly on one uniform plan, and are balanced and adjusted at fixed 
periods. A separate account current (or kurca) is kept for every llyot or 
tenant, in which the different articles which compose his rent for one year are 
stated on the one side, and the payments which he makes are entered on the 
other. The whole of these accounts are afterwards annually digested into 
abstracts, which contaiu a particular state of the rent, the receipt, and arrears 
of each village. The abstract of all the villages from the pergunnah accounts 
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and the general state of the rent of the zemindarry or capital division, is com- Bengal Reyenua 
posed of the aggregate of the accounts of the pergunnahs. In order to convey Nol^nra- 
an idea of the distinct and circumstantial manner in which these accounts ‘ » 

are kept, I have annexed translations of the two first, viz. that of a single Governor-General. 
Ryot, and that of a village: it will be unnecessary to produce specimens of the 
two last. All these are called mofussil accounts. 

The history which I have given of these accounts will serve, I hope, to re¬ 
deem their character from the imputation of being loose, confused, and intri¬ 
cate, and shew that, if we can succeed in procuring them, they will furnish 
us with ready-formed abstracts of the actual collections, which will require only 
to be compared. For this purpose, it will not be necessary to examine the ac¬ 
counts of every Ryot nor of every village. The inferior accounts are useful 
'^-'■orrty as checks to the greater. From the regular process in which the whole 
are formed, it will be seen how easily the falsehood of any account may be de¬ 
tected, since it is impossible to falsity the sum total of a pergunnah without 
falsifying all parts of it, which of course will differ from those of each village; 
and those again, if forged, will be corrected by the accounts-currcnt of the 
Ryots. Thus the fidelity of the greater accounts, when suspected, may be 
easily tried by a reference to the subsidiary accounts, which can hardly be fal¬ 
sified, as it is almost impossible to join in one combination so many people as 
must be concerned in it. 

AH these different accounts are publicly kept in their respective culcherries. 

It is by them that the rents are-collected, and they are always delivered over 
to such persons as have the charge of collecting them, whether Zemindar, 

Sczawul Wadadar, or farmer. I am sensible, that to obtain the original ac¬ 
counts of the rents of every part of Bengal will be a very difficult task ; for the 
inferior Zemindars will, as Mr. Francis has observed, probably use every ar¬ 
tifice to conceal the accounts of their rents, or perhaps even attempt to fabri¬ 
cate them. But this in the large divisions, for the reasons which 1 have alrea¬ 
dy given, will Se almost impossible; besides, as the fanners are bound by their 
original engagements to deliver to Government an account of their collections, 
as the custom of the country requires that they should give up the mofussil 
accounts at the expiration of their lease, and as they have little interest to 
withhold them, since they must yield up the farms at the end of the year, the 
present juncture is more favourable for procuring a true valuation or husta- 
bood of Bengal than any other. It would be almost impossible to form it 
afterwards, in the event of the land being restored to the Zemindars; and thus 
one of the great objects of the five years’ settlement, the disco vciy of a rule for 
an equal assessment, would be lost. 

To collect these different accounts, and to digest and methodize them for 
our guidance in forming a new settlement, is one of the principal objects of 
the temporary office which I have proposed. 

I am sensible that it would be a far more easy task to prepare the materials 
for a new settlement in the manner Mr. Francis proposed, by taking the ac¬ 
counts of the actual receipts of rent for three years past, and correcting them 
by the opinions of the-provincial councils, on such districts as have been either 
favoured or over rated. But although I consider these as useful information, 

I do not think that we can by them alone ascertain the real value of .the lands, 
or safely make them the only grounds of the future settlement of the Revenue. 

Many of the lands have suffered by drought, inundations, or other temporary 
calamities, which though affecting the immediate collections cause no dimi¬ 
nution in their real value. In some instances, the rents have been completed 
by loans, or made up from the private fortunes of the landholders : in other 
places, they have been enabled to fulfil their engagements by oppressive 
exactions. The value of some lands, on the contrary, have been fully equal, 
or even superior to the rent assessed upon them; but the collections have fal¬ 
len short, through the neglect or incapacity of the farmer or Zemindar, or have 
been received and dissipated in idle expenses, or been embezzled by the Col¬ 
lectors. In each of these cases (and every district in the province, without an 
exception, is liable to one or other of them) the actual receipts of Government 
would prove a false estimate of their worth, and often widely remote from it: 
and if a settlement were formed-upon such a principle, what would it be, but 
to hold out a reward to fraud and dissipation, to encourage the Zemindars and 
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I>n<;iii Revenue landlords to keep back their payments as the means of diminishing their rents, 
l^ Niiv* me un( J to furnish punctuality by loading it with a full share of the assessment ? 

'—i * But to correct the irregularities of an estimate constructed upon such uncer- 

( i ovmior-General . tain grounds, the opinions of the provincial councils are thought sudicieirt. 

Now these must be formed cither on materials such as I have described, or on 
the opinions of their dependent officers. The former would be useful, and 
spare the labour of further researches; the latter, if the evidence of accounts 
can be procured, ought not to be admitted as authority in a matter of such 
great importance, and in which an error in the valuation of the land, even of 
a twentieth part, may reduce an ancient family to beggary, or double the in¬ 
come which it formerly enjoyed. Surely it will not be urged as an objection 
to official accounts, that they may be fraudulent, and yet propose to take 
private opinion for authority. The forger of false accounts is liable to tiio 
severest penalties, and those accounts are liable to detection; but the errors 
of opinion arc always difficult of conviction, nor has any Government ever de¬ 
vised a punishment for those who maintained them. 

To elucidate and support many of the arguments which I have above used, 
I will only state one case. 

At the close of the last Bengal year, several Talookdars, or petty land¬ 
holders, in the neighbourhood of Moorshedabad, fell largely in arrears in the 
payment of their rents, and their lands were sold to make good the deficiency. 
Some of these families had enjoyed their estates for above an hundred years. 
The Board, knowing that the revenue is unequally'assessed, and in some places 
beyond the abilities of the proprietors, wrote to the provincial council at 
Moorshedabad, to know whether the estates of these Talookdars had been 
really over-rated, or whether the arrears were to be attributed to neglect or 
mismanagement. They have lately returned an answer, with accounts of the 
rents, receipts, and arrears of all these different talooks, by which it appears 
that the rents hail in general been paid with much regularity for*the three pre¬ 
ceding years, but had fallen in balance during the last. One of the talookdars 
fShazudpore), whose amiual rent is about 15,000 rupees, had last year paid no 
more than 4,000 rupees in part of it. The following is an extract of the answer 
to our enquiries as to the causes which had thrown these talooks into arrears. 

“ How far these balances have been owing to the neglect and mismanage- 
“ ment of the proprietors, or to the lands having been over-rated, it is not in 
“ our power accurately to determine; but from the collections having been 
** regularly kept up for three years, and falling so much in arrenr the fourth, 
“ it affords room for supposing that the complaints of the Zemindars of the 
“ drought of the season were not without foundation, and this might be the 
“ cause of that year’s deficiency.” 

It appears, therefore, that the regular payment of rents for three years is no 
proof of the proprietor’s ability to continue to pay the same rent; that if he 
falls in arrear, his estate is sold ; and that a provincial council, of which both 
the English members and the native officers, in point of abilities, yield to none 
in Bengal, are unable to say whether any particular district has been favoured 
or over-rated: for if it is not in their power to give an opinion of the under or 
over-valuation of the rents of an estate in their own neighbourhood, which had 
been sold, and the rent of which amounts only to 15,000 rupees, how can we 
expect exact reports concerning the rents of the whole of their division, which 
amounts to fifty lacks of rupees ? The truth is, that it is impossible to form a 
just judgment of the value of lands, and consequently of the revenue which 
they should pay, but by au inspection of their mofussil accounts. 

But admitting that the receipts of revenue, and the opinions of the provin¬ 
cial councils, should apppear to us satisfactory grounds for establishing a fixed 
assessment, yet the concurrence of the Zemindars also will be necessary. 
Suppose the case of tha talook abovementioned, Shazadpore. We offer to fix 
the rent at 15,000 rupees, the possessor declares it to be over-rated. Upon 
what grounds can wc compel him to subscribe to our conjectural valuation, or 
how can we admit his pleas without examining them ? Should we, however, 
persist in dictating our own terms, the proprietor will very probably accede to 
them, like the Rajah of Nuddea, in the dread of losing his talook, which if 
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unequal to the assessment, must afterwards be sold, not for any crime or fault' Bengal Revenue 
of the proprietor, but for the despotism of Government in exacting from him Coggidtatfo ne, 
what he had not to give. » 12 No *‘ I776 ', 

If the commands and exigencies of the Company will admit of it, I shall be Governor-General 
ready to join in lowering the revenue. But the peculiar necessities of this Go¬ 
vernment will not perhaps allow of a considerable diminution of the rents; and 
whatever it may be, it will be felt as a relief only according to the distribution 
of it, and the manner in which it is proportioned to the state and abilities of 
those who arc to pay it. 

I concur entirely with Mr. Francis in his arguments against raising the 
greatest possible revenue from Bengal, by destroying all the intermediate orders 
— of men between the ruler and the cultivator. But as my object, in endeavour¬ 
ing to procure an accurate account of the rents, is only to make an equal dis¬ 
tribution, and has no kind of connection with the proposition of raising the 
largest revenue, nor with that of destroying the intermediate orders of men, 

I imagine it is unnecessary to follow Mr. Francis through alt the abstract 
reasonings which he has introduced on subjects so remote from my own in¬ 
tentions. 

Besides the intermediate business of the proposed office, I have recommended, 
as a second object of its researches, the better and more effectual regulation of 
pottahs for the security of the Ryots in the perpetual and undisturbed posses¬ 
sion of their lands, and to guard them against arbitrary taxations. The words 
“ perpetual possessioiV^and “ their land,” which may be mere inaccuracies of 
expression, for they were not meant to convey the idea of any positive or exclu¬ 
sive right of possession, have been noticed by Mr. Francis as contradictory to 
the rights of property which arc vested in the Zemindar. I shall not here at¬ 
tempt to account for the distinctions of property as they are understood in this 
country : it is sufficient for me to observe, that while the Ryot pays his rent, 
the Zemindar has no right to dispossess him; nor can the Zemindar, by any 
legal right, exact a higher rent, from him than his pottah prescribes. 

Mr. Francis seems to suppose, that there is no necessity for the interposition 
of Government between the Zemindar and the Ryot, lie observes, “ that if 
“ they are left to themselves, they will soon come to an agreement, in which 
“ each party will find his advantage.” This would be a just conclusion, if the 
Zemindars were all capable of distinguishing what was for their advantage: but 
iL is a fact, which will with difficulty obtain credit in England, though the no¬ 
toriety will justify me in asserting it here, that much the greatest part of the 
Zemindars, both of Bengal and Bcliar, arc incapable of judging or acting for 
themselves, being either minors, or men of weak understanding, or absolute 
idiots. This circumstance, and the consequent oppressions which are exercised 
by those who act for them without interest in the prosperity of the zemindarry, 
renders it necessary to provide for the security of the Ryots by checks and re¬ 
gulations. It is to be observed, also, that there are two kinds of Ryots. The 
more valuable arc those who reside in one fixed spot, where they have built 
themselves substantial houses or derived them by inheritance from their fathers. 

These men will suffer much before they abandon their habitations, and there¬ 
fore they are made to suffer much; but when once forced to quit them, they 
become vagrant Ryots. The vagrant Ryots (as Mr. Francis observes) have it 
in their power, in some measure, to make their own terms with the Zemindars. 

They take land at an under-rent, hold it for one season; the Zemindar then 
increases their rent, or exacts more from them than their agreement, and the 
Ryots either desert, or if they continue, they hold their land at a rent lower 
than the established rate of the country. Thus the ancient and industrious 
tenants arc obliged to submit to undue exactions, while the vagrant Ryots en¬ 
joy lands at half price, which operates as an encouragement to desertion and to 
the depopulation of the country. 

The general subject of pottahs, and the abuses and oppressions arising from 
their present uncertainty and the variety of articles that compose the Ryots 
accounts, have been often matter of just complaint; and I believe every mem¬ 
ber of the Board is satisfied that they require to be reformed. All that I now 
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Bengal Revenue propose is to collect the materials of information on this subject, to be laid be- 
fore the Board ’for their future determination, on the most effectual means of 
». - Wo V 77 ' . regulating the pottahs. At present, I am not prepared to propose a complete 
Cttvma r-C cacraL P^ an » an< * decline giving a premature and partial opinion, while 1 am professedly 
seeking for the grounds to determine it. 


EXTRACT REVENUE LETTER from BENGAL, 

Dated the 21 st August 1786. 

Revenue Letter, Par. 3. The recurrence of the preceding subject* leads us naturally to bring, 
froE Bengal, next in order, under your notice, that of a very ingenious and, as we have 
ug . 1786. ^ ever y reason t 0 believe, most valuable treatise,! which has lately been composed 
^ and submitted to us by Mr. James Grant, junior, one of our covenanted servants 

on this establishment, consisting of an historical and comparative analysis of the 
finances of Bengal, from the Mogul conquest to the present time. In this 
treatise it will appear, that Mr. Grant’s sentiments, in respect to the legal and 
constitutional rights of the Zemindars, nearly agree with those which we have 
above submitted to your consideration from the late Committee of Revenue; 
but the direct object and most interesting part of the work relates to the impor¬ 
tant branch of your revenues, and to the defalcations they have suffered, and 
the confusion into which they were thrown about the ‘date of your acquisition 
of the Dewanny, from which it is the design of Mr. Grant’s researches to dis¬ 
cover and point out the best means to retrieve them, and by restoring and re¬ 
verting, as nearly as possible, to the ancient simplicity and regularity of the 
former financial system of this country, to provide equally, and by the operation 
of the same general rules, for the security of the rights of Government and 
those of the subject. Such being the magnitude and importance of the object 
held out by Mr. Grant’s treatise, and the data which he adduces in support of 
his positions canying with them, at least, a strong appearance of theoretical 
truth, which is all that can be expected from the present stage of his inquiry, 
we think we should not have discharged our duty to you and the public, had 
we not determined to afford to that gentleman every proper scope to bring his 
subject into practical explanation ; and we have, acccordingly, vested him with 
adequate, and at the same time moderate powers for this purpose, by appointing 
him, under the Board of Revenue, and occasional review of our own depart¬ 
ment, to the office of Sheristadar, or general superintendent of the native reve¬ 
nue accounts, and keeper of all rules, forms, and ordinances in the native admi¬ 
nistration and collection of the revenues : in which station it will be a principal 
branch of his duty to proceed gradually to inquire after, and to endeavour to 
restore the ancient proportional accounts of the several districts, and to ascer¬ 
tain and fix, as far as possible, their ancient limits, as well as to re-establish the 
officers of the Canongoes’ department upon their ancient footing, so as to ren¬ 
der them altogether independent of the Zemindars, and thereby gradually to 
discover all that may be practicable of ancient regularity, and to prevent greater 
confusion in time to come. These are some of the principal objects, and an 
imperfect sketch of the outline of the office we have thus instituted of Sherista¬ 
dar. But, for your more minute information, we must beg leave to refer you 
to the treatise composed by Mr. Grant, which will be transmitted to you from 
the Secret Department, as well as to the Governor-General’s minute thereon, 
recorded in our consultation of the 4th of last month, together with our subse¬ 
quent instructions on the subject to the Board of Revenue$ of both which last- 
mentioned papers copies are sent numbers in the packet. 


* Hie right of property in the soil, 
f See appendix to the Fifth Report, page 247. 
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EXTRACT REVENUE LETTER Jrom BENGAL, 

Dated llth September I 78 G. 

Par. 7 . In the third paragraph of our letter of the 21st August, we advised ^fromBengd!* 
you of the institution of the office of chief Sheristadar, and of the benefits 11 Sept. 1786. 

which we expected to derive from it. We now beg leave to refer you to the 
proceedings marked in the margin,* for the particulars of an address to us upon 
the subject of this appointment, from Mr. James Grant, on his nomination to 
that office; on the receipt of which we immediately transmitted a copy of it 
to the Board of Revenue, with directions to take the subject thereof into con¬ 
sideration as speedily as possible, and to concert with that gentleman such 
regulations as might appear most effectual for carrying the purposes of it into 
execution. The Board of Revenue have since transmitted to us a copy of 
uieir*proceedings on this subject, as recorded in the Consultation marked in 
the margin,! and were in consequence furnished, on the same day, with 
further and specific instructions for carrying into effect the views of Govern¬ 
ment, in the institution of Mr. Grant’s office, the particulars of which you 
will find in the record of the same Consultation ; since which we have not had 
before us any further accounts of the progress that may have been made 
respecting it. 


EXTRACT BENGAL REVENUE CONSULTATIONS, 

/The 4>th July 178G. 

The Governor-General lays before the Board the following Minute, relative t ' ovcl ^ l '^‘‘ ncral * 

to the prosecution of Mr. Grant’s researches concerning the Revenue of these \__ _ , 

provinces. 

Governor-General. 

The Board have been some time in possession of Mr. Grant’s very ingenious 
work, in which he has given an account of the revenues of the provinces, and 
the rates at which they were formerly assessed, together with other matters 
relating to this most important branch of the public interests. 

The Company have had an opportunity of perusing a similar work, which 
Mr. Grant submitted to the Board in January 1785, on the subject of the 
revenues and political importance of the Northern Circars. I doubt not but it 
has engaged their attention, and has influenced their opinion in the orders 
which we have lately received, relative to the ncgociations at Hyderabad 011 
the subjectof the Circars. 

The work with which Mr. Grant has lately presented this Government em¬ 
braces the particular subject of the revenues of these provinces. 

I am happy to acknowledge that I gave him every encouragement in my 
power to prosecute so important an undertaking. The most interesting part 
of it remains still to be brought forward; but the Board have seen enough, in 
what has been submitted to them, to induce them, on the ground of duty, as 
well as of earnest disposition, to give Mr. Grant every scope to bring his subject 
into practical explanation. 

• ' 

After an attentive perusal of Mr. Grant’s analysis, I have not, for my own 
part, a doubt, but the genuine ancient revenue accounts of these provinces 
have been either mutilated, or kept back from the knowledge of the Company’s 
agents, from the time of our acquisition of the Dewannee. 

I am likewise persuaded, that the original checks of the ancient Bengal 
exchequer have never been properly or regularly established in favour of the 
Company. 

Our ablest servants in the Revenue branch are not as yet completely in¬ 
formed, though the progress made by them in acquiring the native languages, 
and ascertaining the ancient forms and most regular mode of collecting the just 
'revenue of Government is much to be admired. 

Instead* 

* Consultations, 21 August 1780. t Consultations, 7 September 1786. 
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Governor-General's Instead, therefore, of being surprised that the Company’s servants did not 
mute. ^ gain earlier access to an intimate knowledge of the ancient revenue system 
(which, in regular gradation from the highest native officer in the exchequer 
to the lowest native writer or collector, is a chain of mystery and profit), wc 
have rather to admire the knowledge they have acquired ; and if it is further 
considered, that the system of extensive farming, favoured in all despotic 
countries by indolence and avarice, was peculiarly recommended in Bengal by 
the supposed rights and influence of great Zemindars, we may easily account 
for the arrears into which the Company’s administration has fallen in this par¬ 
ticular branch of their revenue. Such errors are the more dangerous, as they 
are supported in Europe on an imaginary system of justice and sound policy. 
It was not to be expected, when the accounts of great zemindarries or pro¬ 
vinces were left to the adjustment of a single native farmer, that the revenue 
details of lesser districts would be scrupulously examined, and upon the 
correct principles of the ancient system, which established a complete record, 
in every part of the country, of the just dues of the Sovereign, the Zemindar, 
and the Ryot. 

It is much to discover, with certainty, that we have yet a great deal to learn 
in the revenue line, and wc are fortunate if we can collect and take up the 
links of ancient forms. The regular chain has been broken and concealed: 
it is to be hoped, wc can take it up again, trace the parts and connect them. 
One thing is certain: nothing was more complete, more simple, correct, and 
systematic, than the ancient revenue system, of this country. It was formed 
so as to protect the people who paid* it from expression, ami secure to the 
sovereign his full and legal rights. 

The helplessness and the poverty of the native, combined with the force of 
despotism to the establishment of such system. For to draw the greatest re¬ 
gular revenue from millions of unarmed cultivators and manufacturers, a 
system was necessary, that connected the security of every liyot or peasant 
with the punctuality and equalization of the payments. A thousand checks 
became necessary, from the accountant and assessor of the village, through 
many gradations, to the accountant-general of the exchequer. Such was the 
nature of these checks, that if oppression had been committed, or a default of 
payment arose in any quarter, the error could be found out by investigation 
and re-examination of accounts, which were faithfully and regularly recorded 
in every district of the country, and from thence transferred, through 
diflerent offices, to the final grand account of the year, in the khalsa or ex¬ 
chequer. 

This equal, regular, and just system, arose originally, perhaps, from the 
mild principles of the Gentoo religion, which the ruling, or the Bramin power, 
found it necessary to accommodate, lor the support of the indolent and idle 
castes, to the equal assessment of the cultivation of the soil and the industry of 
the manufacturer. When the ruling power devolved upon chiefs not of the 
Bramin race, and afterwards on the Mahomedan conqueror, both found it 
necessary to continue the original system. We have reason to suppose that 
the Mahomedans improved it, by adopting some of the ancient Persian and 
Arabian revenue regulations. The revenue terms which occur in accounts are 
mostly of Persic or Arabic etymology; nor is the revenue system of those 
parts of India, where the Mahomedan conquests have not extended, found so 
perfect as that where their administration has long prevailed. 

Conquest must, at first, have disturbed the established regulations of every 
country. A short time would convince the invaders, that justice and lenity 
towards the inhabitants could alone give value to the conquest. The tyrant 
and the conqueror might demand a greater revenue than the regular due of 
Government, and they might put the individuals who were called upon to pay 
it to the torture for more, and finally to death; but such acts would soon be 
found to have the same effect as killing the individual bees for their particular 
portions of honey. A revenue which many millions were to pay in small indi¬ 
vidual proportions, was only to be collected like the honey of the liive. The 
whole nation of the industrious was to be cherished and supported in their re 
spective functions of industry, and at this day we find that the Ityots and 

manufacturers 
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manufacturers of Bengal quit the field of the oppressor, and punish him by Governor- 
leaving his district a desolate waste. General’s Minute. 

Such is the chief shield which these helpless people have to oppose against 
oppression ; and it is more powerful than can, at first view, be imagined by an * 

European. The Ryot possesses other means of defence, and they are a 
disposition and great ability, in his little line, to defraud the collector of the 
revenue. Innumerable, I am told, are his acts anti endeavours in this way : 
and here comes the first aid of the regular ancient system of accounts. 

The Ryots will not venture to refuse to pay the established due to the Circar 
or Government. Custom is a law, whose obligation operates in their own 
defence, nor have they an idea of disputing it; they consider it as a species of 
decree from fate. But as the value of money, in proportion to its plenty, must 
have decreased in India as well as in Europe, so it has been found that the 
Ryots of a village and of a whole district could pay a greater revenue than that 
originally settled by custom. Hence arose the oppressive catalogue of afneabs, 
or special additional assessments, by Government. On this head Mr. Grant 
has given us much useful light. The abwabs, or successive additional taxes, 
make regular heads in the accounts of every village and district; nor are the 
abwabs, established openly by Government, of that oppressive nature which 
Mr. Francis in his ingenious minutes has supposed. 

The sources of real oppression are in secret abwabs, or unnvowed taxes, 
which the great farmer or Zemindar imposes at will on the Ryots, and of which 
wc have such cruel ex angles in the investigation at Kungpore. 

Here, again, we see the great advantage of being able to examine the 
revenue system, and to trace back oppression to its source, according to the 
thread and light of established usage and ancient accounts. 

Here humanity, as well as the public interest, call upon us to leave no part 
of the revenue science unexplored, so as to remain a secret in the hands of 
native writers, Sheristadars, Canongoes, Zemindars, and Dcwans. 

A clear principle is ascertained. It is fortunately the check against the op¬ 
pression of the Ryot or peasant, and the bulwark against corruption in the 
offices of Government. If, for example, an additional revenue is imposed 
upon the Ryot, it cannot be imposed secretly: it must be by abwab, addi¬ 
tional tax, which must appear in the accounts in every village pergunnah or 
zemitidarry, and be recorded, in some shape, in various native accounts of 
the revenue for the year. 

The accounts of every village are kept, on the part of the Ryots, by an 
accountant of their own lice election, called a Mocuddum, or I'otail, which 
accountant settles the just due of Government with officers on the part of 
Government called Putwarries. After adjusting their accounts, respectively, 
they both repair, or send deputies, at stated periods, to the principal town of 
the district, with them accounts and collections, to be rendered to their 
respective principals,, viz. the Zemindar and Canongoe. The first receives 
the money, the latter records the accounts, which are transmitted alter to the 
exchequer. The ingenuity of the native collectors of the revenue has endea¬ 
voured to destroy and confound the limits of different districts, to’vitiate ac¬ 
counts, to increase old abwabs, and involve oppression in such mystery and 
difficulty, as cannot but defeat the labours of any European, or even native 
investigator. 

To endeavour to apply a remedy to this evil, is an arduous but a most meri¬ 
torious undertaking; and the first steps to it are to ascertain, as much as 
possible, the ancient limits and accounts of each district, and to establish the 
officers of the Canongoe's office upon jts ancient footing, independent of the 
Zemindars, so as to discover all we can of former regularity, and prevent 
greater confusion in future. 

It was early my wish, and that wish is now nearly accomplished, to see the 
Company's junior servants placed in situations to learn the whole business of 
the revenue in all its branches, from the collection of the village to the duties 

5 X ■ of 
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Go J r . er ??. r - of a member of the Revenue Board. The iate appointments made by the 
eneral a Minute. B oar( j f a nd the code of' instructions which we have ordered to be made out for 
the Collectors and their assistants, will, I trust, form the best school for 
. instructing the Company's servants in this line, and render our Government 
ultimately independent of a total native agency. 

I have thus endeavoured to give the Board my ideas of what is to be gained, 
by going back, as much as possible, to the ancient revenue system. It is a 
subject to which I have paid as much general attention as my time could afford, 
and it is certainly the most important branch of the Company's concerns in 
this country. Much has been written upon it by the Company's servants, and 
much is the p blic indebted to their labours in acquiring information. Mr. 
Shore, Mr. Anderson, Mr. Ducarel, and Mr. Jonathan Duncan, and mae.y 
gentlemen now employed in the Revenue line, have acquired much valuable 
knowledge in this great branch of the public service, and to their writings and 
explanations am I indebted for all I know of the subject. Mr. Grant has 
thrown new lights on their researches; and by having procured for himself the 
best access to the writings of the ancient authors on the finances of Bengal 
and the Circars, and by examining the system of the collections as a curious 
scientific arrangement, he has made the discoveries of which we should avail 
ourselves, for the advantage of the Company anti of the nation. 

It may he truly observed, that we have made these discoveries, and are 
pushing such researches at an interesting period, when our debts are almost 
insupportable, when the acts of the native officcrefcof the revenues had gra¬ 
dually deprived the Company of perhaps a fourth of their rightful revenue, by 
secret alienations of lands, under difierent heads of charity, religious, rent- 
free, and gift lands. All the efforts of Government, by the institution of 
offices to investigate these alienations, and the difierent fictitious tenures under 
which they arc held, have hitherto produced little benefit to the state and no 
advantage to the country, which has been only thrown iii confusion by in¬ 
quiries of the officers of the Bazey Zemcen. Upon this subject I have a 
proposition to make to the Board, which will, I hope, meet with their appro¬ 
bation. The object of it is to invest the different Collectors with power to 
ascertain the estranged or alienated lands, and not to attempt to dispossess the 
occupants of those lands, but to assess them gradually with an increasing 
revenae to Government. Such an arrangement will prevent confusion and 
oppression in the country, and, in the course of time, will realize the full 
revenue of the soil to the Company. Upon this head, we may derive useful 
aid from the explanations given by Mr. Grant. And here I cannot but re¬ 
mark, how much the Company appears to have been indebted to the indus¬ 
trious efforts of Mr. John Johnstone, during his revenue service at Burdwan, in 
the years 17 f> 2 , 17 ()S, and 17^4. Independent of the revenue which he 
secured from that province at a very critical time, to support the arms of the 
Company in Cossim Ali's war, the steps which he took to ascertain and realize 
the full revenue of Government have ever since kept, up the revenue of that 
valuable province. He seems to have been the first servant of the Company 
who traced the revenues of any district through all their details to the source. 
By his inquiries into the original accounts, he checked the usual practice of 
alienating the lands, or disengaging them from their proportion of tribute to 
the Government. The system of farming, which he was obliged to pursue at 
first, was afterwards disapproved ;<nor has it, on a greater scale, produced the 
effects expected from it in 1772: but it certainly enabled Government to 
form a more correct estimate of the value of the lands. The Twenty-four 
Pergunnahs have likewise been investigated in the same manner as the pro¬ 
vince of Burdwan; and if we compare their revenues, respectively, with those 
of equal extents of country, as valuable in their soil and production, we can 
then form some idea of what the Company have lost, and have yet to gain, in 
the revenues of many districts. The zemindarry of Radshy affords a melan¬ 
choly spectacle of this failure or loss of revenue, and so does the province of 
Dacca and many other districts. 

r 

In order to stop these evils, and to avail ourselves, as much as possible, for 
the benefit of the Company and the public, of the knowledge and services of 

Mr. 
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Mr. Grant, I propose the revival of an office well known in Hindostan by the Governor- • 
designation of Serishtadar, and that Mr. Grant be invested with that office Genera1 '* Minute. 

under the Revcmie Board, and to attend as Serishtadar at the deliberations of - - v -’ 

that Board and of the Governor-General in Council in their Revenue de¬ 
partment. 

The Serishtadar* is the keeper of the serishta, or the superintendent of the 
native revenue accounts, and keeper of all the rules, forms, and ordinances, 
in the native administration and collection of the revenues. There was for¬ 
merly, and there is still, a serishtadar in each duller or office, such as of the 
klialsa, jagueer, abwabs, amcen, dufters, &c. These offices all unite in the 
Dewanny Dufter of the Company, and these respective native Serishtadars 

. " ul< * be placed under Mr. Grant's special control, as principal or chief Se¬ 
rishtadar. 

Mr. Grant, by being placed in this office, will be armed with the requisite 
authority to complete his inquiries into the nature and sources of the revenue, 
with the mode of collection through native agency, as well as its disburse¬ 
ments in the different branches of collection and expenditure with net amount 
received at the klialsa. He will thereby be enabled to correct and establish 
the proof of liis several informations to the Board on these several heads of 
nuance. His signature, as Serishtadar, will be necessary to ail the Persian 
accounts, and to authenticate all papers hitherto requiring the signature of the 
native Dewan, and he is to be equally responsible with that officer, in all attest¬ 
ations by his signature, aryj'to have access to the deliberations of the Board 
of Revenue, and superior council, with official propositions for the re-esta¬ 
blishment of any part of the ancient institutions of the revenue, or for form¬ 
ing new regulations to supply their want. 

The great obj^pt of his appointment is a reform in that department of the 
revenue hither entrusted to the native officers of the sudder, or exchequer, 
and their delegates and subordinates in the mofussil, or country, so that the 
complete legal revenue, equally consistent witii the rights of the sovereign 
and those of the landholders with the happiness of its inhabitants, may be se¬ 
cured to the stale. 

Mr. Grant, as Serishtadar, should possess a power of control over the native 
Canongoes ami Serishtadars, who draw out and keep, at present, all the native 
revenue accounts. He will require the utmost support of the Revenue Board 
and of Government, to give efficacy to any Regulations he may propose for 
re-establishing the ancient forms aud constitution of the revenue system, as 
it stood at the acquisition of the Dewanny. His office neither supersedes or 
extinguishes any revenue office held by a Company’s servant, but relates en¬ 
tirely to a control over the native officers. 

I shall not, at present, propose any salary for Mr. Grant. He has, in fact, 
been employed for the public since he relinquished his last appointment. The 
expense of his undertaking has been considerable. He will give it in to the 
Board fairly attested : they will not hesitate to reimburse him; it will remain 
with the Company to reward him finally. 

It is not, I fear, his intention to remain long in India. The utmost I ex¬ 
pect is his stay to put his own system into operation, and brtng it into proof. 

The office once established and put into order, there are sonic of the Com¬ 
pany's servants who are sufficiently versed in the revenue line to till it after 
him with credit. Upon their integrity and responsibility we can with safety 
rely, and with a confidence which canuot be placed in native accountants, Ca¬ 
nongoes, and Dewans. 

I have only to add, that without the determined support of the Governor- 
General and Council and the Board of Reveuue, it will be impossible lor Mr. 

Grant to succeed in the office proposed for him. The reasons are obvious. 

But the service to be rendered to the Company and to the nation, by giving 
the proposed office the necessary support, is so very essential, that I am con¬ 
fident 

* etymology of Serishtadar is Persian, and is derived from ter “ headrisht,' 1 of the thread, 

and “ dar,” holder, or tfie holder of tlu> thread. 
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, Govemoir fident every member of the general Board and of the Revenue department will 
General'• Minute., v j e w it.h each other* in endeavouring to give Mr. Grant every official aid he 
can require, to bring his revenue information and discoveries into successful 
operation for the public. 

(Signed) J. MC PHERSON. 

Ordered, That a copy of the preceding minute be prepared for each mem¬ 
ber of the Board for their consideration and opinion, to be delivered at a 
future meeting. 


EXTRACT BENGAL REVENUE CONSULTATIONS, 

The 19 th July 178C. 

Read again the Honourable the Governor-General’s minute, recorded in 
the Consultation of the 4th instant. 

Resolved, That Mr. James Grant be appointed Serishtadar; and 

Ordered, That this appointment be accordingly communicated to him, with 
a copy of the minute above referred to. 

Resolved, that the following letter be written to the Board of Revenue. 

To John Stables, Esq. President, and Members of the Board of Revenue. 

Gentlemen: 

Letter to the We have lately had submitted to us, by Mr. James Grant, a very ingenious 
i9Jui R iV86 UC ’ treat * se » * n which he has given an account of the revenues of these provinces, 

' u y _ '_j and of the rates at which they were formerly assessed, together with other mat¬ 

ters relative to this most important branch of the public interest. 

The most interesting part of this work, by which we mean the practical im¬ 
provement. to be deduced from it, remains yet to be brought forward; but we 
feel ourselves sufficiently induced, from what that gentleman hath already laid 
before us, to afford Mr. Grant every scope to bring his subject into practical 
explanation, as from the analysis which he has made, we think it at least highly 
probable that the genuine ancient accounts of the-revenues have been either 
mutilated or kept back from the knowledge of the Company’s agents, ever 
since the acquisition of the Dewanny, at the same time that the original checks 
of the ancient Bengal exchequer have never since that period, been properly 
or regularly established in favour of the Company, by which we have hitherto 
been, in a great measure, deprived of the advantage of being guided by the 
simple and correct ancient revenue system of the country, which by its useful 
checks from the accountant and assessor of the village, through its several 
gradations upwards to the Accountant General of the exchequer, was, we have 
reason to believe, no less calculated to protect the great body of the people 
from oppression, than to secure the full and legal rights of the sovereign. 

That the adherence to this system, in all its simplicity and accuracy, may 
not at all times have been complete, even during the existence of the native 
Government, and more especially in the time of its later Nazims, we think not 
improbable; but jve arc, at the same time, fully convinced, that the evil has 
from that period, and principally about the time, and since our acquisition of 
the Dewanny, continued rapidly to increase, during which period the inge¬ 
nuity of the native Collectors has endeavoured to confound the limits of dif¬ 
ferent districts, to vitiate accounts, to increase old abwabs and superadd new 
ones, and in short, to iqvolvc oppression in such mystery and difficulty, as 
nearly to defeat and set at defiance all attempts at detection. 

To endeavour to apply a remedy to those evils, is an arduous, but we think 
a most meritorious undertaking ; and the first steps towards it are to ascertain 
and fix, as much as possible, the ancient limits and accounts of each district, 
and to establish (which we have already repeatedly wished) the officers of the 
Canongoe’s department upon its ancient footing, altogether independent of the 
Zemindars, so as to discover all that may be practicable of ancient regularity, 
and to prevent greater confusion in time to come. 


Bengal Revenue 
Consultations, 
19 July 1786. 
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For these purposes, and to avail ourselves, as much as possible, for the Letter to the 

benefit of the Company and the public, of the knowledge and services of Mr. 

James Grant, we have determined on the institution of an office, well known .. 19 uy 7 j 
in this country, under the designation of chief Serishtadar, with which we have 
invested Mr. Grant, to act in that capacity under your Board, and also to 
attend as such, at your deliberations, as well as at our own meetings in the 
Revenue department. 

By this establishment of the office of chief Serishtadar in favour of Mr. 

Grant, we mean that, without removing the records of the khalsa, in its seve¬ 
ral departments, from the actual charge of those who may have them now in 
their respective custodies, he be considered as the general superintendent of the 
native revenue accounts, and keeper of all the rules, forms, and ordinances, in 
the native administration and collection of the revenues; that the respective 
native Serishtadars, as well as the Canongoes, must be placed under Mr. Grant’s 
special control, as chief or principal Serishtadar, so far as to secure to him, at 
all times, the freest and readiest access to their official records and information 
of every kind that they may possess. 

With these powers, or such further authority as experience may shew to be 
necessary, we trust that Mr. Grant will be enabled to complete his valuable 
inquiries into the nature and sources of the revenues, with the mode of collec¬ 
tion through native agency, us well as ils disbursements in the different branches 
of collection and expenditure, with the net amount received at the khalsa. 

His signature, as Serishtadty, will be necessary to all the Persian accounts, 
and to authenticate all papers hitherto requiring the signature of the native 
Dewatt ; and he is to be equally responsible with that officer in all attestations 
by his signature, and to have frep access to the proceedings of your Board, as 
well as of ours, in this department, with the right of suggesting and bringing 
forward official propositions, for the re-establish men t of any part of the ancient 
institutions of the revenue, or for forming new Regulations to serve in their 
stead. 

In short, the great object of his appointment is a reform in that department 
of the revenue, hitherto entrusted to the native officers of the Suddcr or ex¬ 
chequer, and their delegates or subordinates in the Mofussil or country; so 
that the complete legal revenue, equally consistent with the rights of the sove¬ 
reign and those of the landholders, with the real prosperity of the country and 
the happiness of its inhabitants, may be secured to the state. 

Finally, we must earnestly recommend to you to afford Mr. Grant the most ef¬ 
fectual and cordial support, and to give efficacy to the Regulations he may pro¬ 
pose for the due execution of his charge, and for re-establishing the ancient forms 
and constitution of the revenue system, as they stood prior to our acquisition 
of the Dcwanuy ; and we have only farther to observe, that the establishment 
of this department is not meant either to supersede any other revenue office 
held by a Company’s servant, its principal object being, as already sufficiently 
noticed, a control over the native officers. 

We are, &c. 

l!)th July. 


EXTRACT BENGAL REVENUE CONSULTATIONS, 

The 21 st August l r /86. 

The following letter from Mr. James Grant, lately appointed to the office of Letter from 
Serishtadar, having been received on the 5th instant, was circulated that day M fj () J |^ cs 1 7 gg nt ’ 
to the members of the Board, upon which the Governor-General delivered the ' 11 y » 
minute thereafter recorded. 

To the Honourable John Macpherson, Governor-General, &c. in Council, 

Fort William. 

Honoui^ble Sir and Sirs: 

I had the honour to receive yesterday official notification of the resolution 
passed at the Honourable Board on the l ( Jth instant, appointing me to the 
office of Serishtadar, with communication of the contents of a minute deli- 

5 Y vered 
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Letter C.-om 
Mr. James Grant, 
30 July 1786- 

-- 


Sic. urig. 


■HiU 

vcrcd in by the Honourable the Governor-General, introductive of the appoint¬ 
ment, and apparently to explain or define its relative duties, as far as might' 
be necessary, in terms of general description, or until specifically pointed out 
in the practice of current business. 

I am extremely sensible, on this occasion, of the honour done to me, as 
well as the great condescension of the Honourable Board, in so readily adopt¬ 
ing a proposition calculated to bring forward to public view any little or doubt¬ 
ful merit, which may possibly be ascribed to the past, or can be hoped in 
future, from the continued exertion of the humble labours of an individual in 
my situation, wholly inexperienced in the practical detail of every revenue 
office at the presidency under the Company’s administration, and deriving that 
small portion of theoretical knowledge, which 1 can pretend to, entirely from 
a view of the preceding Mogul system of finance, with such further imperfect * 
information of the change introduced since the acquisition of the Dewanny, as 
I have been enabled to extract from the more recent published reports of the 
British House of Commons. 

Nevertheless, however arduous the task assigned to me may turn out (a 
task which certainly doth not appear the less difficult, that the success of the 
undertaking will wholly depend on the adoption of some general principles far 
from being universally received, though perhaps requisite to influence the sup¬ 
port and execution of others, in carrying into effect such measures as may 
suggest themselves necessary in the prosecution of a work involving the resto¬ 
ration of the ancient form of Government, after a lapse of twenty-one years, 
productive undoubtedly of many considerable deviations, and that the expected 
great pecuniary benefits to be derived from the reform, besides the advantage 
of a fixed permanent system of future administration, seem to hinge altogether 
on the duration, constructive spirit, and constitutional enforcement of some 
relative clauses in the late regulating Act of Parliament for this country), yet 
however unequal my own powers may be to the attainment of the grand objects 
in view, I feel too sensibly my obligations to my Honourable Masters, respect¬ 
ful deference to the commands of the representatives here, and particular 
thankful consideration due to the wishes of the Honourable the Governor-Ge¬ 
neral, whose favourable opinion I shall ever be proud to justify in my public 
conduct, to decline the honour now conferred on me, whatever reasons I 
might have to offer for doing so, from rather a precarious-state of health, with 
still the purpose of returning to Europe in the course of the ensuing season. 

I shall, therefore, accordingly attend the deliberations of the Board of Re¬ 
venue and Superior Council, always, or as often as directed, to endeavour to 
learn and fulfil ail the duties expected or required from the station allotted to 
me, whether in completing my inquiries on the subject of finance, or aiding to 
substantiate wiiat may yet partially be regarded as a mere speculative improve¬ 
ment, until the practicability of it be generally admitted, being an issue that 
ought assuredly to be much accelerated, through the co-operation of such of 
the native officers as have hitherto filled all the efficient employments in the 
khubra, when subjected to a single powerful or sufficient control. But before 
I incur any official responsibility, particularly in attesting to the serrishtah or 
constitutional forms of the annual bundabust, in the accounts of demand of 
rent, the receipts, expense and balances, or to those of zemindarry sunnuds, 
perwannahs, anall such writings requiring the Dewanny seal or signature, as 
may affect the relative rights of sovereign and subject, I could wish the Ho¬ 
nourable Board to adopt some leading regulations, indicated, indeed, as 
already in contemplation, if I may be permitted so to interpret parts of the 
Honourable the Governor-General’s minute, and calculated, with many more 
infinitely essential views, to ascertain with some precision the lesser one, in the 
authority and duties to be annexed to the office with which I have been in¬ 
vested. 

As the grand object seems to be, to re-establish the ancient forms of Mogul 
Government, in the management of the revenue agreeable to what may be 
construed the “ law and the constitution of India,” as referred to in the late 
Act of Parliament, to fix the relative situation and rights of the Zemindars or 
landholders, it may be necessary to fix on some known period of time, whence 
Jo learn and determine a standard of rule for all future proceedings: for though 

the 
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the general original principles of Mogul government may have ever been kept Later front 
in view, and even formally adhered to throughout the desevered members of M on T i n i C *t!w« ,,t ' 
the empire, down to the latest periods of every regular civilized Government yet . 3 uy 
existing in Hindostan, still great variations have successively taken place in the , ~ 

practical mode and amount of the yearly assessments on the country or people* 

These, however, have been, for the most part, tolerated or incorporated in the 
old established system of finance, and are all so deeply rooted in the soil where 
they first sprang up, that now they form an essential necessary part of the 
annual revolving fund of supply to answer public exigencies. In Bengal, more 
especially, this will be found the case; and as the proper Mogul administra¬ 
tion of the revenues, as acknowledged by the present possessors of the country, 
ceased in the year 176-3, when the Dewanny was formally transferred in per¬ 
petuity to the Company, under whose management alone it is pretended 
grievances have originated, and arc still suffered by different classes of the 
native landholders, whose complaints may have therefore occasioned the injunc¬ 
tions of Parliament, in the 39th clause of the late Act; so it may be necessary 
to revert to the constitution, laws, or customs, then actually in current practical 
use; to determine the territorial rights of the sovereign, the relative situation and 
privileges of the Zemindars, as well as to secure the Ryots, or immediate 
occupants of the soil, against the encroachments of the agents of both prince 
and landholder, when the latter, acting in the capacity of farmer-general, in 
terms of the annual bundabust or settlement, may be said to have the separate 
authority of a contractor, independent of his official jurisdiction, derived from 
and held under Governme t ;ft. 

The adoption of this Regulation will undoubtedly occasion a very material 
change in all the forms of internal management. But such perhaps ought, 
and may only be admitted of, when productive of a safe, legal, allowable, mani¬ 
fest advantage to the state, in reduction of present expense, bringing forth 
actually existing but hitherto concealed resources of finance, and tending to 
introduce order and stability, with a precise definite knowledge in matters of 
form, as well as in the rights of persons and of things universally, which if alto¬ 
gether wanting, or imperfectly instituted, must be productive of eternal change 
and confusion in justice ; progressive diminution of revenue, with additional 
burdens on the helpless oppressed peasantry, until relief be found in a new re¬ 
volution, the civil death of existing society, only to be guarded against by wise 
and moderate policy founded on local experience. 

First, it supposes covenanted servants of the Company substituted in the 
room of Mussulman Aumildars, in iike manner deputed into all the great zemin- 
ilarry or provincial divisions of the country, and vested with all the efficient 
powers of supervision, control, and receipt of the revenues, with superintend¬ 
ence of the Dewanny or exchequer courts of Adawlut within their respective 
local jurisdictions, under the denomination of coliectorships, as were hereto¬ 
fore given to the subordinate Mogul delegates in matters of finance; acting 
on the same or similar instructions as were drawn out for the supervisors ap¬ 
pointed in 1769, subject, of course, to all restrictions of the British Legislature, 
the Company, their representatives in India, and to the immediate orders of 
the Board in its Revenue department. 

Secondly, it supposes the freedom of all the Canongoes and Putwarrics, dis¬ 
persed through the perguuuahs and villages of the Sonbahs, from that slavish 
corrupt dependence on the Zemindars, under which they have been long since 
unconstitutionally held, and henceforth, with all the other Mutsuddies and 
native officers of the revenue iu the mofussil, to be subject to the control of 
the Collectors within their several districts, as well as placed in due subordi¬ 
nation to their respective heads or principals at the sudder, agreeable to the 
ancient customary rules of gradation. 

Thirdly, it supposes the re-establishment of the old constitutional forms, 
set aside at the acquisition of the Dewanny, in ascertaining the nature and 
sources of revenue, mode of management, amount collected and allowed, mo- 
fussil expenditure iu prescribing the rules to be observed, in drawing out 
zemindarry sunnuds or per wan nabs, in constructing the yearly accounts of the 
jumma receipts and balances, and finally in settling the bundabust invariably, 

according 
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Letter from according to the formerly stated divisions of country, exactly defined in boun- 
“h'k Dt ' da O'» and assessed by measurement, or a long series of annual valuations, pro- 
. 11 > ' ■ portionably to each other, as set forth in the ansil jumma toomary, last corrected 

under complete legal authority by the Nabob JSujah Khan, and in the jumma 
of the several abwabs kiflyut or towleer, since established, rateablv on the 
foundation of the original standard assessment under the formal acknowledged 
constitutional authority of Soubadars holding of the crown of Delhi, down to 
the expulsion of Cossiin Ali Khan, or transfer of the Dewanny to the Com¬ 
pany. 

Farther, in respect to the analysis of the revenues of the Soubah of Bengal, 
continued to the year YJfiii and lately laid before the Board, I am ready, when¬ 
ever called on, to adduce the proofs of the facts stated, which have influenced 
my own individual belief of their truth, after learning any assigned sufficient 
reasons serving as a foundation for the actual system. But, perhaps, complete 
demonstrative evidence cannot be given, until they are substantially and effec¬ 
tively admitted by the Zemindars, and other native officers of Government, in 
concluding the annual settlement. This, as involving a large additional reve¬ 
nue, cannot be expected immediately, and already the season is elapsed for 
terminating the jumtnabundy; yet if one or two districts, such as Jtajeshahy 
and Dacca, are left klias for the investigation of the Collectors, who may con¬ 
tinue to receive the public demand of rent according to the standard of last 
year, adding the moshaherah, with reservation of Government’s right to any 
further collections ascertained to have been made from the Ryots, the mode and 
practicability of an universal reform will be sufficierWy manifested, as perhaps 
those two divisions of the soubah will be found to include one-third of the 
whole extent and valuation. 

1 venture humbly to suggest so much as is requisite for my own security, as 
I wish to be at liberty, towards the close of the present year, to avail myself of 
the indulgence held out by the Company for such of their servants unemployed 
as may be inclined to return to Europe, and as it might be ineligible, in my 
own particular circumstances, to change my situation from that line of the 
service in which I have hitherto risen, and have been altogether engaged. 

I have, &c. 

Calcutta, (Signed) JAMES GRANT. 

SOth July 178G. 

The Governor-General recommends that a copy of the present address from 
Mr. Grant be immediately transmitted to the Board of Revenue, with direc¬ 
tions to take the subject thereof into consideration as soon as possible, and to 
concert with Mr. Grant such Regulations as may appear most effectual for car¬ 
rying into execution the purposes of his appointment as Serishtadar, reporting 
their proceedings thereon to this Board lor their final orders. 

(Signed) J. M c P. 

The Board having agreed to the recommendation of the Governor-General, 
tiie following letter was, in consequence, written to the Board of Revenue. 

To John Stables, Esq., President, and Members of the Board of Revenue. 

Gentlemen: 

Letter to the We transmit you the copy of an address which we have received from Mr. 

Board of Revenue, James Grant, j and we desire you will take the subject of it into immediate 
' Aug. 1786. consideration, and concert with him such Regulations as may appear most pro¬ 
per for carrying into effectual execution the purposes of his appointment of 
Serishtadar, reporting to us your proceedings thereon lbr our approbation and 
final orders. 

We are, &c. 

Fort William, 

5th August 1786. 

EXTRACT * 
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EXTRACT BENGAL REVENUE CONSULTATIONS, 

The 7th September 1786. 

The Board having considered the above letter addressed to the Honourable Resolution* 
Governor-General and Council by Mr. Grant,* agree to adopt the Regulation of , J e 
proposed by him previous to his incurring responsibility; namely, that in all , d °_ Hevenu . e 
cases when it may be necessary to refer to the law and constitution of this 
country, the regulations and usage of the Mogul Government, previous to the 
year 176.5, when the Dewanny was formally transferred to the Company, shall 
be considered the standard. 

Ordered, That a copy of this resolution be sent to Mr. Grant for his infor¬ 
mation ; ami that it be entered also in the book of standing orders and regu¬ 
lations. 

• 

The Board proceeding to consider the letter from the Honourable Governor- 
General and Council, read and recorded on the 1st instant, are agreed in the 
following resolutions. 

1st. That copies of the paragraphs which define the nature of the office of 
Serishtadnr be transmitted to Mr. Grant, for his information and guidance. 

2d. That copies of these paragraphs be sent to the preparer of Reports (the 
records of the klniha being now under his charge), to the Register to the Ca- 
nongoc office, and to the Accountant-General of this department. 

3d. That the substance’ of these paragraphs be also communicated to U ie 
Roy-Royan and to the Stulder Canougoes, with directions to comply there - 
with in their respective departments. 

4th. That Mr. Grant be made acquainted with the notice issued to the 
Preparer of Reports, Register of the Canongocs* office, Roy-Royan, and Sud- 
der Canougoes, and that lie be requested to suggest to the Board any further 
regulations he may judge expedient to carry the purposes of his office into 
immediate and full effect. 

Revenue Board. 

A true extract: 

(Signed) B. APLIN, 

Secretary. 


Extract of the Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, dated YJtk 

August 1786. 

Read the following* letter from Mr. James Grant. 

To John Stables, Esq., President, and Members of the Board of Revenue. 

Gentlemen: 

I had the honour, this day, to receive from the Secretary an extract of the Letter from 
proceedings of the Board on the 8th instant, in consequence of my address to 
the Honourable Governor-General and Council of the 30th ultimo, in refer- . g ~ ' 
trice, from which 1 am willing to understand, without giving further trouble 
on a point rather of individual than public importance, thatTit has been agreed 
to adopt the regulation proposed, previous to my incurring responsibility, so far 
that, in.cases where it may be required of me to act in discharging duties indi¬ 
cated as belonging to my office, the regulations and usage of the Mogul Go¬ 
vernment, previous to the year 176*5, shall be considered as the standard of 
rule for ascertaining the laws and constitution of this country, in all questions of 
financial.policy, not otherwise specially determined by an Act of the British 
Legislature, or in virtue of powers derived from that authority. In further ex¬ 
planation of what 1 have written on this head, I have only to observe, that it 
was alone on the idea of possible instances of deviation from the revenue 
system of India occurring, and being apparently productive of a diminution in 
the established dues of Government, deduciblc from derangement in the legal 
mode of management introduced by the first native agents employed by the 
Company, that I could feel reluctnce to incur any degree of official respon- 

5 Z sibility 


* Dated SOth July. 
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Letter from sibility thence forward; as it can only be after learning precisely the nature 

^?r A** an ^ exten t of the disorder, a suitable remedy can be suggested or efficaciously 

u ^~ * ' j supplied: and this, I apprehend, is one of the leading pqrposes of my ap- 
' pointment. 

To attain it, according to the old customary forms of financial administra¬ 
tion, seemed greatly to depend on having a control over the native Mutsuddies 
or officers of the exchequer, who have always been considered the efficient 
agents in the business of the collections, as well as original framers or keepers 
of the yearly accounts of settlement; and it was, probably, from this consi¬ 
deration, that such a power hath been vested in a covenanted servant, who, 
under the designation of chief Serishtadar, might have a general superinten¬ 
dence over all the- native heads of offices uniting in the Dewanny Dufter of 
the Company. But the full effect of the very recent change in the mode of 
managing the revenues, universally, throughout Bengal by British Collectors, 
perhaps in exclusion totally of the class of former native agents in question, 
may not even yet be perfectly understood. At any rale, I have much to learn 
on this particular subject; for if all trust, management, and responsibility, 
hitherto vested in the native officers of the exchequer, be entirely withdrawn, 
they at least can do no wrong, and may not be proper objects of control; 
neither can their services, in any shape, be useful, in my own humble opinion, 
beyond the time that may be necessary to obtain their attestation to a few 
simple original accounts of revenue, two of the most essential of which were 
indicated by me in a letter to the Honourable Governor-General, in the month 
of April last. On the other hand, if any share of't$ust, management, and re¬ 
sponsibility, be left with them, either in the collection of the revenues, framing 
accounts from original transactions, in the detail of zemindarry leceipts from 
the country and payments into the khalsa provincial treasuries, or as the expe¬ 
rienced depositaries of necessary local information, derived from actual prac¬ 
tice, with inspection and use of the authentic original records confined generally 
within their own narrow circle ; so I hope it will appear as reasonable as 
it is conformable to my wisfi, that that share be ascertained, with the names 
and offices of all the native Serishtadars, head Mutsuddies, and Canongocs, to 
be subjected to my control, specifying the present actual duties of each, with 
as much precision as may be thought necessary, to prevent the exercise of any 
improper or contestible authority or unintentional encroachment on the depart¬ 
ments of other servants of the Company, who may also have a concurrent 
special control, lor different purposes, over the same native individuals placed 
under mine. This appears the more requisite, as the Board have thought it 
proper to transmit an extract of the Honourable Governor-General and Coun¬ 
cil’s letter, defining the nature and duties of my department, to the Preparer 
of Reports, Registers of the Canongoes’ office, and Accountant-General to the 
Revenue department; which seems to indicate that the heads of these offices 
have hitherto virtually exercised a greater or less degree of control immediately 
over the inferior native officers of the khalsa, all of whom, in form, were pro¬ 
bably considered to act in subordination to the ltoy-Royan, now separately 
written to, apparently in his capacity of chief Mutsuddy under the Dewanny. 

I have, &c. 

Calcutta, (Signed) JAMES GRANT, 

lfitli August 178& 

Agreed, That a perwannah be issued to the Roy-Royan, directing him to 
furnish the Board instantly with a list of all the native revenue officers acting 
under his authority, specifying the duties of each, respectively. 

Agreed, that the head Canongoes be called on to furnish the Board in¬ 
stantly with a particular account of their duties, and those of the officers 
acting under them. . 

Agreed, That the further consideration of the functions appertaining to the 
office of the chief Serishtadar be postponed. 


REGULATION 
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REGULATION VIII, A. D. 1793. 

Section 54*. The impositions upon the llyots, under the denomination of 
abwaub, mahtoot, and other appellations, from their number aud uncertainty 
having become intricate to adjust, and a source of oppression to the Ryots, all 
proprietors of land and dependent talookdars shall revise the same, in concert 
with the Ryots, and consolidate the who[e with the assul into one specific sum. 
In large zeuiindarries or estates, the proprietors are to commence this simplifica¬ 
tion of the rents of their Ryots, in the pergunnahs where the impositions are 
most numerous, and to proceed in it gradually till completed, but so that it 
be effected for the whole of their lands by the end of the Bengal year 1198, in 
the Bengal districts, and of the fussily and willaity year 1198, in the Beluvr and 
Orissa districts, these being the periods fixed for the delivery of pottahs, as here¬ 
after specified. 

55. No actual proprietor of land, or dependent Talookdar or farmer of land, 
of whatever description, shall impose any new abwaubs or mhatoots upon the 
Ryots, under any pretence whatever. Every exaction of this nature shall be 
punished, by a penalty equal to three times the amAimt imposed ; and if, at any 
future period, it be discovered that new abwaubs or mhatoots have been imposed, 
the person imposing the same shall be liable to this penalty for the entire period 
of such impositions. 

50. It is expected that, in time, the proprietors of land, dependent Talook¬ 
dars and farmers of land, and the Ryots, will find it for their mutual advantage 
to enter into agreements^ in every instance, for a specific sum, for a certain 
quantity of land, leaving it to the option of the latter to cultivate whatever spe¬ 
cies of produce may appear to them likely to yield the largest profit. Where, 
however, it is the established custom to vary the pottah for lands according to 
the articles produced thereon,. and while the actual proprietors of land, depen¬ 
dent Talookdars or farmer of lands, and Ryots, in such places, shall prefer an ' 
adherence to this custom, the engagements entered into between them are 
to specify the quantity of land, species of produce, rate of rent and amount 
thereof, with the terra of the lease, anil a stipulation that, in the event of the 
species of produce being changed, a new engagement shall be executed for the 
remaining term of the first lease, or for a longer period if agreed on ; and in the 
event of any new species being cultivated, a new engagement, with the like 
specification and, clause, is to be executed accordingly. 

57. First. The rents to be paid by the Ryots, by whatever rule or custom 
they may be regulated, shall be specifically stated in the pottah, which, in every 
possible case, shall contain the exact sum to be paid by them. 

Second. In cases where the rate only can be specified, such as where the 
rents are adjusted upon a measurement of the lauds after cultivation or on a 
survey of the crop, or where they are made payable in kind, the rate and terms 
of payment, and proportion of the crop to be delivered, with every condition, 
shall be clearly specified. 

58. Every Zemindar, independent Talookdar or other actual proprietor of 
land, and every dependent Talookdar, shall prepare the form of a pottah or 
pottahs, conformably to the rules above prescribed, and adapted to the circum¬ 
stances of his estate or talook ; and after obtaining the Collector’s approbation 
of it (which approbation shall be signified by such officer superscribing the form 
with his name and official appellation), he is to register a copy of the form or 
forms in the Dewanny Adawlut of the zillah, and to deposit a copy in each of 
the principal cutcherries in his estate or talook. Every Ryot shall be entitled 
td receive corresponding pottahs on application j and no pottahs, of any other 
form, shall be hereafter held valid. 

59 . A Ryot, when his rent has been ascertained and settled, may demand a 
pottah from the actual proprietor of land, dependent Talookdar or farmer, of 
whom he holds his lands, or from the person acting for him ; and any refusal to 
deliver the pottahs, upon being proved in the court of Dewanny Adawlut of 
the zillah, shall be*punished by the court by a fine, proportioned to the expense 
and trouble of the Ryot in consequence of such refusal. Actual proprietors of 
land, dependent Talookdars and farmers, are also required to cause a pottah for 
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the adjusted rent to be prepared and tendered to the Ryot, either granting the 
same themselves, or entrusting their agents to grant the same. No farmer, 
however, without special permission from the proprietor of the lands, or (if the 
lands form part of a dependent talook) the dependent Talookdar, shall grant a 
' pottah extending beyond the period of his own lease ; nor shall any agent grant 
a pottah without authority from the proprietor or dependent Talookdar, or the 
manager of disqualified proprietors. 

60. First. All leases to under-farmers and Ryots, made previous to the con¬ 
clusion of the settlement, and not contrary to any regulation, are to remain in 
force until the period of their expiration, unless proved to have been obtained 
by collusion, or from persons not authorised to grant them. 

Second. No actual proprietor of land or farmer, or persons acting under 
their authority, shall cancel the pottahs of the khode-khoosl Ryots, except upon 
proof that they have been obtained by c -fusion, or that the rents paid by them 
within the last three years have been reduced below the rate of nirkbundy of 
the pergunnah, or that they have obtained collusive deductions, or upon a 
general measurement of the pergunnah for tne purpose of equalizing and cor¬ 
recting the assessment. The rule contained in this clause is not to be consi¬ 
dered applicable to Bchar. 

61. The proprietor of estates, and the dependent Talookdars and farmers of 
land in Bengal, are allowed until the end of the Bengal year 1198, and those in 
Behar and Orissa until the end of the fussily and willaity year 1198, to prepare 
and deliver pottahs to the Ryots, in conformity to ^ie preceding rules; but 
after the expiration of iV y»ar 1198, no engagements for rent, contrary to 
those ordered, are to be held valid : and in the event of any claims being pre¬ 
ferred by proprietors of estates or dependent Talookdars, farmers, or Ryots, 
on engagements wherein the consolidation of the assul, abwab, &c. shall ap- 

. pear not to have been made, they arc to be nonsuited with costs. 


A. D. 1796. REGULATION III. 

A Regulation for excluding from the Jurisdiction of the Court of Wards, certain 
Descriptions of landed Estates belonging to disqualified Landholders ; andJbr 
declaring the Rules in Section V, Regulation XL1V, 1793, to extend to the 
cancelling wholly the Leases of those under-Farmers, a part only of the Land 
included in whose Leases may be sold for Arrears of Revenue.—Passed by the 
Governor-General in Council, on the ‘■Fid April 1796 ; corresponding with the 
13 th Bysaak 1203 Bengal era ; the 30th Chyle 1203 Fussily ; the 13th Bysaak 
1203 Willaity; the 30 th Chyte 1853 Sumbut; and the 13th Showaul 1210 
Higerec. 

Regulation X, 1793, exempting the lands of disqualified proprietors from 
sale of arrears of public revenue accruing whilst under the management of the 
Court of Wards, instances have occurred in which individuals have transferred 
their estates to their minor sons, in order to bring the lands under the jurisdic¬ 
tion of that court. As the admission of transfers of this description would not 
only be inconsistent with the object of the said Regulation (which was intend¬ 
ed for the security of the property of disqualified persons succeeding to estates 
in the regular course of inheritance, on the demise of the party from whom 
they might inherit), but would also enable every individual, the revenue assets 
of whose estate might be diminished by mismanagement, or from other causes, 
so as to be inadequate to the payment of the public demands, to bring his estate 
under the jurisdiction of the Court of Wards, by a real or fictitious transfer of 
it to a minor son, or other disqualified person, and thereby, in fact, not only 
compel Government to undertake the management of his estate, but also to 
submit to a loss equivalent to the deficiency in its revenue assets; and doubts 
having been entertained whether the rules in Section V, Regulation XLIV, 
1793, extend to the cancelling wholly the leases of those under-farmers, a part 
only of the lands included in whose leases are sold for arrears of public re¬ 
venue ; the following rules have been enacted. 

II. The ordinary jurisdiction of the Court of Wards is declared to extend to 
such estates only as devolve to disqualified landholders in the regular course of 

inheritance 
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inheritance, on the demise of the party from whom they inherit the same; and n epilation ill, 
all landed estates, whether subject to or exempt from the payment of revenue, A. D. 1796. 

which have or may become the property of any disqualified landholder, by pur- ^ ^ ' 

chase, gift, or in virtue of any other right, excepting that of inheritance, as 
aforesaid, are declared exempt from the jurisdiction and authority of the Court 
of Wards, and if subject to the payment of public revenue, shall be liable to tV'from 

sale for arrears thereof, and all other demands on the part of Government, in "«7 inlR,riu 
the same manner as if the proprietor or proprietors were not under any dis¬ 
qualification. Provided however, that the above rule shall not be construed K*reption wait !*•»• 
to extend to exempting from the jurisdiction of the Court of Wards, any lands blmS 

the property of a disqualified landholder now under their charge^ which did di*quaii"e.i propi-ir- 
not devolve to him or her in the regular course of succession, as aforesaid; Lmv unil'.'J'dwrgc «r 
nor to subjecting any such lands to sale for arrears of revenue, on account of th *' CHU,t ' ,,r 
the period during which they have been, or may be, under the charge of the 
court ; and provided also that it shall be competent to the Governor-General wliirli tile liorenmr- 
in Council to commit to the charge of the Court of Wards any estate paying hmwiiw" 
revenue to Government, being the sole property of any disqualified person, or ' > « f .w^r t h"Ve’ 
of any two or more persons, both or all of whom may be disqualified, although I'.j iMcrvJTo lihu. 1 '*' 
the same shall not have descended to such person or persons in the regular 
course of inheritance, as aforesaid; and also any lakheraje lands belonging to 
such proprietor or proprietors, whenever the same shall appear to him for the in¬ 
terests of Government and proprietor or proprietors; and such estate and 
lands, so committed to the charge of the Court of Wards, shall be exempt from 
sale for arrears of revenue accruing whilst they shall be under the charge of the 
court, and shall be considered, in all respects, as far as regards the management 
of them by the court, the same as if they had devolved to the proprietor or 
proprietors in the regular course of inheritance as aforesaid, and the proprietor 
or proprietors shall, in all respects, be treated by the court accordingly. 


III. The rules contained in Section V, Regulation XL1V, 1793, are here¬ 
by declared to extend to the cancelling wholly the leases of those under- 
farmers, a part only of the lands included in whose leases- may be sold for a 
discharge of arrears of public revenue. 


IiCasM's nf umiri- 
fannrrn, a |i;i|f mily <>l 
tin- lands included in 
whose lr.wn arc M>UI 
lor arrears, di-rlau-ii 
raucclleil inuli-rSn 
V, Kegulatiou X1.1V, 
J/’!»;{. 


EXTRACT BENGAL REVENUE CONSULTATIONS, 

The 1st July 1815. 

Board of Commissioners. 

To the Honourable N. B. Edmonstone, Esq. Vice-President in Council, 

Fort William. 

Honourable Sir: 

1 . Having maturely considered the extract of a letter from the Honourable Letter from the 
the Court of Directors, dated 29th January 1813, transmitted to us with the n ° art |.i“ f )L L r : ” ,na " 3 
Chief Secretary’s letter of the 11th September 1813, we have now the honour 30t h May 1815. 
to lay before Government such remarks and suggestions as occur to us on the 

subject. 

2 . The recognition of the right of property in the Zemifidars, at the first 
introduction of the British Government into the Ceded and Conquered Pro¬ 
vinces, the legislative enactments declaratory of such recognition, and the suc¬ 
cessive settlements made, in consequence, with the Zemindars, as actual pro¬ 
prietors of the soil, have left it no longer in the option of Government to recur 
to the cultivators of the soil, and to introduce the system of Ryotwarry settle¬ 
ments as a general measure. The adoption of it is, therefore, confined to 
those few instances, where no obstacle is opposed by the undeniable claim of 
the Zemindar, in consequence either of his declining to engage or of his being 
excluded under any particular circumstances, or of no Zemindar being known 
and forthcoming. In the former instances, the measure can only be considered 
as a temporary alternative, in lieu of the usual recourse to a farmer, since the 
re-entry of the Zemindar is secured to him by law, on the expectation of the 
short period to which the orders of the Honourable Court of Directors have 

6 A restricted 
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restricted^ all leases, on the cessation of the particular grounds of exclusion. 
In the latter instance, a recourse to the measure will be frequently barred, by 
the preferable right which the regulations for the formation of the original set¬ 
tlement in these provinces have vested in the farmers of the first settlement to 
a renewal of these engagements ad infinitum , where no better title may be 
forthcoming. 

S. The permanent settlement in the province of Benares with the Zemindars, 
as proprietors of the soil, and the right of re-entry on the Tushkees Jumma, 
at the expiration or avoidance of the lease, in all lands originally let to farm, 
which is secured bylaw to the ousted Zemindars, preclude the adoption of a 
ryotwarry settlement, in any instance except where no zemindarry claim may 
be forthcoming to a lapsed farm. 

4. In all cases of the exclusion of the Zemindar, in consequence of his refu¬ 
sal to engage on tjie terms demandable from him under the provisions of the 
existing Regulations, a further obstacle arises to the introduction of a ryot¬ 
warry settlement, from the difficulty of inducing the tenants to come forward. 
Independently of any attachment on their part towards the Zemindar, or of 
any disinclination in them to contribute directly to his exclusion, they are 
sufficiently awake to and provident of their own individual interests, not to run 
the risk of incurring his future resentment by engaging directly with Govern¬ 
ment in opposition to his wishes. 

5. The occasional instances of the collection of the rents from the tenants 
directly by the officers of Government, in case of the attachment of an estate 
preparatory to the sale of it, or in consequence of a precept from the courts 
of judicature, do not offer an opportunity for the introduction of a ryotwarry 
settlement, as the connection between Government and the tenants is only 
temporary, and the Regulations have already prescribed the terms on which the 
rents of such estates are to be collected. But the invariable result, of the direct 
interference of the officers of Government, in the collection of the mofussil 
rent of each individual jotedar, in all such instances, may furnish grounds for 
estimating the probable failure of every arrangement of minute detail, where 
the ministry of native agents may be necessary: and however few the instances 
in which a ryotwarry settlement can be adopted, the ministry of native agents, 
in the present constitution of the revenue branch of service in these provinces, 
appears unavoidable. 

G. Some instances have, indeed, occurred, and may occur again, while the 
assessment of these provinces is not declared permanent, in which the ryot¬ 
warry settlement on a large scale might be introduced. The instances here 
alluded to are some large estates, the proprietors of which have been disqua¬ 
lified by minority or mental incapacity; the pergunnah of Kbyragurh, and 
some considerable talooks which have become the property of Goveititu nt by 
purchase on their exposure to sale. But the impossibility of the Collector, 
consistently with his other very important avocations, superintending personally 
the adjustment of the mofussil jummabundy, inussahut, mizerandaz, and kun- 
koot, at two or three periodical returns in each year, lias induced a recourse, 
in preference, to the system of mouzawarree or mokudumec settlements, by 
leasing such village separately, or any cluster of connected villages, to the 
Mokuddum or principal resident tenant, on specific engagements for a term of 
years. The successful result of this plan, particularly in the punctual realization 
of the rents during five years, in the extensive estate of the disqualified pro¬ 
prietor of mnuda, to the amount of four lacks of rupees annually, on a village 
settlement formed by Mr. Christian, will be a sufficient proof of the solidity of 
mokuddumce arrangements. 

7. The same impossibility of a direct superintendence, on the part of the 
Collector, in a few khas villages dispersed through every pergunnah of his 
jurisdiction, has led to the adoption of the same system of mokuddumee settle¬ 
ment, in every practicable instance where the party entitled to engage may 
have declined it, or where no party possessed of a preferable title to engage may 
be forthcoming. But, in the former cases, the same difficulties occur in draw¬ 
ing forth the Mokuddums to engage directly with Government, as have been 
already noticed in regaid to the tenants of recusing Zemindars; and without 
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the occasional resource of farmers, competent by their capital and industry of Letter from ti^ 
counteracting the influence of the Zemindar over the fears of his tenants, 

Government must be left wholly at the mercy of the landed proprietors in soth May l’sir.. 
regard to the terms of the settlement. 

8. The success of a ryotwarry settlement appears to depend altogether on 
European agency, and the efficacy of such agency must depend on the con¬ 
traction of the sphere of its superintendence. No arguments can be requisite 
to prove that the same energy of supervision cannot be extended to a district 
of twenty-five lacks, which may be exercised in a single pergunnah ; and al¬ 
though the nature of the landed tenures in these provinces, as established by 
law, does not admit of the general introduction of ryotwarry settlements, a 
similar multiplication of European agency would, even in the present state of 
landed property, be productive of the greatest benefits, both to Government 
and to the Public, in the suppression of those abuses to w hicli all native 
ministry is liable. To judge by the experience of six years, the punishment of 
a convicted Tehsildar appears to have no effect in deterring even his immediate 
successor from following the same course of peculation. 

9. The division of every district of these provinces into assistant collector- 
ships of about four or five lacks each, subordinate to the principal Collector, 
whose immediate jurisdiction or huzzoor tehsil should, exclusive of large estates, 
the proprietors of which might prefer paying their rents at the Sudder treasury, 
be restricted to the same limit, would supersede the necessity of employing 
native Tehsildars, whose present establishments would dcf.ay lire whole ex¬ 
pense of the proposed appointments. But even if it should not be found prac¬ 
ticable to dispense altogether with the Tehsildars at the commencement, any 
additional expense attending the measure would be more than counterbalanced 
by the probity with which the revenue would be administered, and by the 
insight which would be obtained into the characters and resources of every 
landholder. 

10. The British Government is principally known to these provinces through 
the unpopular measure of the compulsory sale of lands and the more ungracious 
medium of the adawluts. But however invidious the character of tax-gatherer 
may be, a Collector has so many means and opportunities of doing good, that 
popularity is within bis reach. A facility of access, conciliating manners, great 
temper, and above all, a scrupulous adherence to his word, will ensure to him 
the confidence and attachment of the landholders. A Judge and Magistrate 
may, indeed, be respeeted and esteemed for his public virtues; but the nature 
of his office precludes that personal converse with the natives at large, which 
might bring his private virtues into general notice. A Collector, on the con¬ 
trary, will find the performance of his duties facilitated to himself, and ren¬ 
dered useful to the public, in proportion as he extends his direct intercourse 
with the landholders, and even with the tenantry of his district, and the inti¬ 
macy of the intercourse will necessarily be in proportion to the contracted 
sphere of its operation. 

11. Examples might, indeed, be cited, even in the present extent of the dis¬ 
tricts in these provinces, of Collectors who would be found to have practically 
realized what is intended to be enforced in the preceding paragraph. But the 
naming them might imply an invidious distinction ; and we may be permitted 
to observe, as a general principle, without any disparagement of the gentlemen 
who now fill the revenue situations in these provinces, that tiie present districts 
are of such a size as to weaken the beneficial eflects of a Collector’s direct 
influence. 

12. It may be proper to point out some of those abuses which the introduc¬ 
tion of a greater number of European officers is expecteil to remove : unlimited 
exactions, in the shape of tulubana, shcanquee, bhete, nuzeranna, See.; irre¬ 
coverable balances thrown upon Government by pretended klias management, 
of which the Tehsildar and landholder divide the profit; and on the occasion 
of a general settlement, a combination between them to defraud Government, 
by fictitious defalcation of assets. The extent of these fraudulent practices is 
not easily estimated; but there can be no doubt that an assistant Collector at 

Etawah 
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Etawali would have saved to Government, at the expiration of the quartenniul 
settlement, a loss of one lack and a half of rupees, in that and the neighbour¬ 
ing pergunnah of Lucknow only. 

13. If the strength of a government deperyls on the attachment of its sub¬ 
jects, and if that attachment can only be acquired by making the system of 
Government practically beneficial to them, an easy method offers for effecting 
the object, by bringing into full scope the benefits which that system holds out, 
and by obviating those abuses through the medium of which it is now only 
known in its perversion. While Government is daily called upon to enact 
additional penalties for the suppression of crimes, and to accumulate expen¬ 
sive establishments in aid of the police, it naturally occurs that any measure 
which should tend to meliorate the situation of their subjects, by recalling 
them to the arts of peace and to habits of industry, through the influence of a 
direct intercourse with the European officers, must be more effectual than all 
acerbation of punishments or multiplications of tribunals. 

We have, &c. 

Board of Commissioners, (Signed) E. COLEBROOKE. 

Furruckabad, 30th May 1815. 

P. S. Having done ourselves the honour to submit this address to the perusal 
of the Right Honourable the Governor-General, we beg leave to annex two 
explanatory statements which have been prepared on his lordship’s requisition, 
lor the purpose of being laid before him. 

(Signed) E. COLEBROOKE. 


Explanatory Statement submitted to his Excellency the Right Honourable 

the Governor-General. 

In the letter submitted by the Board, the comparative advantages of the 
ryotwar over other settlements are in a great measure admitted; but reasons 
are given why, under our present system, it could be introduced but partially, 
without offending against existing engagements or legislative pledges : and it 
is also stated, that at any rate our present European establishments are inade¬ 
quate to its effective execution. The abuses incident to the fanning system 
have been every where felt and acknowledged; and in the same manner as 
Colonel Munro, at Madras, adopted the ryotwar settlement to avoid them, so 
have we latterly given the preference to the mokuddumee, where circum¬ 
stances may have prevented a settlement with the proprietors. The mokud¬ 
dumee settlement is the ryotwar, adapted to our limited agency, and the benefits 
of it have been felt whenever sufficient personal superintendence has been 
devoted to it. That the system has not been more generally followed, and 
that its advantages where introduced have not been universal, must be attri¬ 
buted to the following, amongst the other causes, stated by the Board. 

1st. Our zillahs are of that extent, that it is impossible a Collector can be¬ 
come personally acquainted with each individual Mokuddum, with the capabi¬ 
lity of his lands, his influence over the other Ryots, or any of the other circum¬ 
stances connected with him. Native agency is necessary in every stage. The 
Oiulah introduce each Mokuddum to the Collector, the Putwarry furnishes 
the accounts by which the resources of the village are judged of, and in many 
cases to touch the nuzur is all the personal intercourse he has had with the 
Collector. 

2d. Collectors arc seldom long enough at a zillah to acquire an adequate 
acquaintance with its inhabitants or local information of any sort; neither are 
they all of equal judgment or general information. This is particularly felt at 
present, when the judicial line runs away with so large a proportion of the 
best public officers. 

3d. A mokuddumee settlement, where not made with a proper persorf, and 
when not subject to the constant superintendence of the Collector, would be¬ 
come 
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come a farm in effect; for the Mokuddum is the organ of assessment to the 
other Ryots. He adjusts the jumma of each, and having the sole responsi¬ 
bility may assume all the powers of a farmer, unless restrained by considera¬ 
tions of private friendship and fellow-feeling. 


Explanatory 
Statement by llio 
Board of Commis¬ 
sioners, 

30 May IS 15. 


2. All these arguments, however, resolve themselves into the insufficiency 
of our European agency; and if this is found insufficient for a mokuddumce, 
how much more so would it be for a ryotwar settlement, in which a personal 
acquaintance is necessary with each individual cultivator, and at least nuzuruu- 
dauz oi his land must lake place every year, if not at every planting season ? 
If, therefore, the Court of Directors wish this system to be introduced, or even 
if the more limited mokuddumee is to be extended, a large addition to our 
European agency is obviously necessary. Native agency has been universally 
deprecated. It was the number of European assistants that enabled Colonel 
Munro to carry it on with effect; and until our Collectors are, in some way, 
furnished with equal assistance, it will be impossible that they should be able 
to introduce the system with any hope of success. 


3. Experience has shown, that the principles of no natives are proof against 
the temptations of a situation giving any concern with land or with the land- 
revenue. This has been felt so strongly, from the time of our first concern 
with the administration of the country, that we have every where felt the 
necessity of abolishing the office of Tchsildars, as soon as ever we could do 
without them. Government have, however, at all times felt a repugnance to 
this measure, from feeling that it was almost the only situation in the Revenue 
department open to natives of respectable character and family. The reason 
of this want of principle, comparatively, with that possessed by Europeans, is 
evident; for the latter can have no personal interest in the land or its pos¬ 
sessors, while the Tchsildar looks to his situation as furnishing the means of 
securing for his iiunily a landed property, besides enabling him to provide for 
a number of poor dependents. This can only be done by intrigue; and con¬ 
sidering the slake and the means within his power, no control can be so effi¬ 
cient as to prevent his hazarding an attempt. It is certainly to be much 
regretted, that our system leaves so few situations open to our native subjects; 
but still they should feel gratitude to us for leaving to them the exclusive pos¬ 
session and enjoyment of the land. The balance is certainly in their favour, 
even taking their number into the calculation, and it is believed that, even 
should the Tehsildarees he abolished, the natives would he pretty sensible that 
they lmd forfeited the situation by misconduct. Should, however, the imme¬ 
diate and total abolition of these offices he thought precipitate, the new system 
might be introduced, in the first instance, partially, or so as to supersede the 
present, as the Tehsildarees might fall vacant. This would be attended with 
the great advantage of enabling the natives, as well as ourselves, to compare 
each system in its operation; and should the comparison be in our favour, 
besides greatly strengthening the attachment of the natives to us, it would 
bring more home to them the conviction of the necessity of substituting Eu¬ 
ropean agency for their own. The trial might he made, for instance, in the 
Bareilly district, by doubling the amount (five lacks) to be allotted to each 
assistant Collector, leaving the agency of the Tchsildars to be employed in the 
collection of one half of the district. 


4. Prior, however, to forming any determination on the subject, it will he 
necessary to ascertain at what rate per centage on the whole jumma the collcc- 
tion may be expected to be made under the system now proposed (of establish¬ 
ing assistant collectorships of every five lacks, the whole to be under the super¬ 
intendence of the Collector at the Sudder station). An estimate of this is 
wanted, compared with the rate at which Colonel Munro realized his assess¬ 
ment (seven and a half per cent.), and also with the rate at which the revenue 
of these provinces is at present realized. An estimate is also wanted of the 
amount which may be saved by the reduction of the Tehsildaree establish¬ 
ment, of the degree and period in which this may be effected, and of the 
proportion this saving will bear to the expense of the proposed additional esta¬ 
blishments. 


6 B 


5. There 
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Explanatory 5. There is also a consideration which must necessarily weigh materially in 
Statement by the (jjjg question j and that is, the capability of supplying so many assistant Col- 
1 ° bLier" mmiS " lectors in the present state of the civil service, without depriving the judicial 
30 May is 15. . line of so many useful Registers. A more remote consideration also offers 
^ itself, whether in the event of a supply of covenanted servants equal to this 
demand being sent from Europe, the ordinary scale of promotion will be such 
as to become an object with the assistants to enter the Revenue line. 


(Signed) 


Board of Commissioners, 
Furruckabad, SOth May 1815. 


H.G. CHRISTIAN, 

Acting Secretary. 


Explanatory Statement submitted to His Excellency the Right Honourable 

the Governor-General. 

1. Tiie two subjoined statements will shew the present establishment, of 
general collectorships, the amount of the mofussil tehsildarces which might 
be ultimately retrenched on the appointment of assistant Collectors, and the 
expense which would be incurred by carrying the latter measure into full 
effect. 

2. The present establishments, exclusive of those charges which do not 
directly appertain to the collection of the land revenue, amount to Rupees 
1,27,651 per mensem, or Rupees 15,31,812 per annual, which on a revenue of 
above three crorcs does not exceed five pel - cent. In the last year’s accounts 
the land revenue actually realized stands at Rupees 313,60,195, and the charges 
of collection, including the Boaul of Commissioners, at Rupees 20,29,690, 
being something less than six and a half per cent. Every source of revenue 
besides the customs are there stated at Rupees 326,17,386, and the charges 
of every description, exclusive of pensions, at Rupees 22,83,215, being some¬ 
what less than seven per cent. 

3. The amount of the mofussil tehsildarees, which it is conceived may be 
retrenched on the adoption of this measure, is Rupees 65,868 per mensem, 
and the expense of carrying the measure into full effect is calculated at Rupees 
51,250. In this calculation an extra establishment, as per annexed statement, 
is allowed to each assistant Collector, inclusive of Burkundosses, equal to the 
average number now entertained in every two tehsildarees. But supposing 
that it should be found necessary, at the first introduction of the measure, to 
retain nearly half of the present mofussil establishments, the temporary increase 
of expense will not exceed Rupees 80,000 per mensem, or four lacks per an¬ 
num, and the entire charge of collection will still fall within Colonel Munro’s 
estimate of seven and a half per cent. 

4. It is evident that the stale of the civil service will not admit of the requi¬ 
site supply of thirty-five assistant Collectors for carrying the measure into full 
effect. But as the settlement of Benares has been declared permanent, the 
measure may be dispensed with in that province, and the introduction of it 
into the Ceded and Conquered Provinces may be made gradually, such zillahs 
and portions of zillahs being originally selected for the experiment where the 
assistance may be more particularly needed. 

5. In this selection the assistant Collector proposed for the northern pergun- 
nahs of zillah Furruckabad, and two of the assistant Collectors proposed for 
each of the zillahs of Alligurh and Etawah, appear to be most urgently needed, 
exclusive of Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Forde, who arc already in charge of 
the northern pergunnahs of Seharunpore and the southern division of Goruck- 
pore. The stations proposed for these five experimental appointments to be 
as follow r 

Zillah AUygurh .{£££ Ra0 . 

ZiUah “.{“u^e. 

Zillah Furruckabad. Putteealee. 


6. Although 
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6. Although it has been above suggested to postpone the introduction of Explanatory 
assistant Collectors into Benares, it may be observed that, notwithstanding the ofCommia 
permanency of the settlement, one Collector is wholly inadequate to the sole ° ar sioners!”™ 8 
charge of so extensive a province; and were it not for the permanency of the 30 May 1815. 

settlement, which precludes every additional source of revenue towards the v ’ — '■ v —^ 

reimbursement of additional charges of management, there can be no doubt 
that the interests of Government, and the well being of the community at large, 
would be materially furthered by a subdivision of the province into three col- 
lectorships, corresponding with the three adawluts. 


General Establishment of the several Collector ships, exclusive of Stamps, 

A bl urry. Pensions, <§-c. 


Benares.Rupees 12,732 

Allahabad. 8,568 

Bareilly . 7*348 

Cawnpore . 9,988 

Etawuh. 8,639 

Furruckabad. 6,668 

Goruckpore... 9,428 

Moradabad. 10,971 

Shahjehanporc. 7,582 

Agra . 8,704 

Alligurh. 11,594 

Bundlccund. 13,141 

Seharunpore . . 12,288 


1,27,651 or per annum 15,31,812 


Tehsildarry Charges, exclusive of Ilusoor Tehsil, which may be retrenched on 
the Appointment <rf Assistant Collectors. 


Rupees. 

Benares ... 4,556 

9 Tehsildarries, at400to 500 
2 Ditto at 200 to 300 


Allahabad ... 3,479 

7 Tehsildarries, at 400 to 500 
2 Ditto, at 200 

Bareilly and Shajehanpork 6,988 
19 Tehsildarries, at 400to500 


Cawnpore. 5,733 

12 Tehsildarries at 400to500 

Etawah . 4,058 

7 Tehsildarries, at500 to 600 
1 Ditto, at 300 

Furruckabad . 2,458 

5 Tehsildarries, at400 to 600 

Goruckpore. 4,357 

16 Tehsildarries, at200to 400 

Moradabad . 6,590 

10 Tehsildarries, at400to500 

13 Ditto, at 200 to 300 


38,957 


Rupees 

5 Assist. Collectors at 800]4,000 
Establishment for 

ditto.450 3,750 


Burkundazes,&c.... 300 - 7»?5t> 

750 

3 Assist. Collectors at 800.. .2,400 

Establishment .2,250 

-4,650 

3 Asssistant Collectors . 4,650 

3 Assistant Collectors. 4,650 

3 Assistant Collectors.. 4,650 

1 Assistant Collector.800 

Establishment . 7^0 

- 1,550 

2 Assistant Collectors.1,600 

Establishment.1,500 

-3,100 

3 Assistant Collectors... 4,G5o 


Brought 


Carried forward, 


Carried forward 
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Rupees. 

. Brought forward 38,957 

Agra....4,111 

9 Tehsildarries, at400to GOO 


Alligurh. 7,538 

4 Tehsildarries, at 700 to 800 
10 Ditto, at 400to 500 


Bundlecund. 7i8G1 

8 Tehsildarries, at 750 
3 Ditto, at500 to GOO 

Seiiarunpore . 7,671 


9 Tehsildarrries, at400to500 
5 • Ditto, at 600 to 700 


Rupees. 

23 Brought forward 35,650 


2 Assistant Collectors . 3,100 

4 AssistantCollectors ... 3,200 

Establishment .3,000 

- G, 200 

4 Assistant Collectors . 6,200 

2 Assistant Collectors. 3,100 


65,868 35 Assist. Collectors . 54,250 


Proposed Establishment for the Assistant Collectors. 


English Writer. GO 

Sherishtadar. 80 

Peskar... 30 

Huzanche?. 30 

Record'kceper... , 30 

Moliurrcr. 15 

Seeah Nurvees. 15 

Wasil Baquc Nurvees. 15 

Two Motusuddies, at 10. 20 

Nagrcc Nurvees. 10 

Toledar 15, Purkhye 7. 22 

Dufturic. 8 

Nazir. 15 

Naib. 8 

Ten Peons . 30 

Bhester 4, Furaush 5, Sweeper 3. 12 

Contingencies. 40 

—440 

Two Jemmadars, 100 Burkundauzes .. 310 

-750 

Board of Commissioners, 

Furruckabad, (Signed) H. G. CHRISTIAN, 

30th May 1815. Acting Secretary. 


The Vice President in Council observes, that the above letter from the 
Board of Commissioners requires no order. 
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EXTRACTS REVENUE LETTER from FORT ST. GEORGE, 
• Dated, 241ft October , 1808. 


Par. 4. We had the honor toacquiint you, in our dispatch dated the 24th 
December, 1807, that we had too much reason to apprehend that an error had 
occurred in fixing the amount of the permanent settlement of Dindigiil. 

5. We have received a very long and able report on this subject from Mr. 
Hodgson,* who was deputed, as we apprized your Honourable Court, to con¬ 
duct a local investigation of the causes of the failure of tint assessment. 


Revenue Letter 
from 

Fort St. George, 
21 October ISOS. 


6. Your Honourable Court will observe, that in the report which Mr. Hodg¬ 
son has laid before us of the result of his examination, he has given a short 
history of the district from such m^erials as lie'was enabled to collect, and 
that lie has traced the different modes of management which obtained pre¬ 
viously to the cession of it to the Company. 


7. From the information which has been submitted by Mr. Hodgson, it 
appears that the revenue has been realized from the punjah, or high lands, in 
money, and from the nunjah, or lands' on which the crops are usually inun¬ 
dated, the Governmeut had ajways received a share ofi the produce until the 
territory was transferred to the Company. From the conquest, in 1792, to the 
establishment of field-rents, in 1799-1800, Mr. Hodgson observed that the 
inhabitants of the villages generally contracted to take the whole or a portion 
of the cincar share for money, and that the remainder was received into store. 
At one time the district was rented by divisions to one • person : the villagers 
were at liberty to take their share only in kind, or to contract with the renter 
for the whole produce, paying him a value mutually agreed on for the circar 
share. 


8. The revenue from the high lands, as before observed, was collected in 
money. The rates of assessment were regulated both by the extent and qua¬ 
lity of the land. They are stated to have differed in a large proportion of all 
the villages in the district, if not in each village, from circumstances which 
are explained in the report to have been connected with attempts, on the part 
of the ruling authority, to enhance the assessment, and*with the usual means 
of counteraction practised on the part of the inhabitants in opposition to arbi¬ 
trary authority. 


9. The same causes have been described to your Honourable Court as pro¬ 
ducing similar effects in most of the provinces subject to this Government, 
previously to their acquisition by the Company. * 

10. Mr. Hodgson has traced the systems followed in realizing the revenue in 
detail, in order to shew the effect which they may have had on the amount of 
the permanent settlement, andin producing its ultimate failure in the province of 
Dihdigul; and he has been led into a comparison of the landed ^enures in that 
district with those of your other possessions, in which he has traced a general 
similitude. 


11. With this view of the tenure by which the cultivators hold possession of 
their lands, Mr. Hodgson has connected a discussion of the limited rights of 
Zemindars; and we doubt not that your Honourable Court will derive satisfac¬ 
tion from the clear and conclusive manner in which *Mr. Hodgson has traced 
this subject. 

12. Without pursuing this question further, we shall return to the examina¬ 
tion of the details of the settlement. 


• Consultation, 16 th August. 

6 C 
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Revenue Letter 
from 

Port St. George, 
S4 October 1808. 


13. The introduction of a field rent on survey, applied to the punjah or dry 
lands, was, in fact, a continuation of the system to wiiich the inhabitants had 
been accustomed : bir by establishing an uniformity of land measure it cor¬ 
rected the abuses which had crept into the administration of the revenue from ' 
the causes before described, it. equalized the assessment and must have aug¬ 
mented the payments of some of the inhabitants, while those of others were 
reduced; but it was intended to have generally a more favourable operation 
than the former modes of collection. “ But the introduction of the survey 
“ field-rents on minjuh or paddy land,” as stated by Mr. Hodgson, “ was a po- 
" sitivc innovation on ancient custom, introducing a responsibility hitherto 
“ unknown.” 

14. It does not appear that the survey rates of assessment on any of the de¬ 
scriptions of land were excessive, although the purchasers of the estates were 
induced, in many instances, to lower them ; for while a combination of causes 
maybe assigned for this measure, the fact that Mr. Hurdis made his collections 
according to thescaratcs before the estates were sold, and that Hhs, successor, 
Mr. Parish, collected the revenue from the cultivators by the same*rule after 
the sequestration of the estates, neither of those gentlemen having experienced 
any difficulty in realizing the demand, stands as a proof that the survey rates 
were adjusted with accuracy, in regard tfc the quality and extent of the land 
while under cultivation, it is also satisfactory to kuow, that these rates have 
served as a protection to the Ryots from oppressive exaction, and that although 
disappointment has been experienced in the failure of the intended permanent 
settlement, the resources of the cultivators have not berm impaired. . 

15. In pursuing the-subject of the settlement of that province, it is apparent 
that the rapid advancement of the revenue under the - management of Mr. 
Hurdis, and the settlement which he concluded with the inhabitants for three 
years (the last terminating in fusily 1214), were so disproportioned to the for¬ 
mer accounts of the fevenue, as to destroy all grounds of comparison ; but 
the result of the triennial settlement would appear to have been almost exclu¬ 
sively relied on, in determining the amount of the permanent demand. 

16. Air. Hodgson has ascribed this mode of proceeding to oversight, con¬ 
cluding that it nev§r could be the intention of the Board of Revenue to depart 
so widely from the principles prescribed for the permanent settlement, or 
from their practice in all former settlements, where an average of the collec¬ 
tions for a period of years had invariably formed the basis of the calculation, 
although contingent circumstances might be taken into consideration and allow 
some deviation from the result*. 

17. In the instance of Dindigul, it appears that the proposed permanent 
assessment partook too much of the nature of an estimate founded on the ulti¬ 
mate survey valuation of the lands, and on the engagements entered into with 
the inhabitants for a triennial lease; engagements which had only been par¬ 
tially discharged at the time when the estates were disposed of at a fixed rent, 
and in which the inhabitants ultimately failed. The expectations of the inhabi¬ 
tants and those of the Collector were too sanguine, and were liable to be de¬ 
feated by an adverse season. 

18. The triennial settlement formed by Mr. Hurdis amounted for the first 


year to..Star Pagodas 1,04,749 

For the second . 1,18,292 

For the third ........ 1,31,315 

3,54,356 

The average was, .Star Pagodas 1,18,118 


Mr. Hodgson has stated, that ** this average of Star Pagodas 1,1^118 was 
what the Collector proposed as the permanent jumma. This proposed jum- 
** ma was, as already stated, 54JL$ per cent, above the average of fusilies 1206, 
“ 1207, and 1208; 21per cent, above the average of fusilies 1209, 1210, 
and 1211 j and only 7-* v below the average offusilies 1212,1213, and 1214; 
“ and 10|£ per cent, below the ultimate survey value. 

•« The 
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“ The Board of Revenue, by adopting the ultimate survey value as the data Revenue Letter 
“ on which to calculate the sum necessary for charges of collection and profit, _ J ro ™ 
and to meet the contingencies of adverse seasons, only reduced the Collec- i & October Tekmj. 
“ tor’s proposed jumma, which stood so high in comparison with all former 

“ receipts, in the sum of..Star Pagodas 8,929 

“ Their proposed jumma being. 1,09,189 


“ And the Collector’s 


1,18,118 


“ The ultimate survey value, as above, was... 1,31,315 

“ From which deduct the permanent jumma proposed by th% 

• “ Board .i. 1,09,189 


“ Difference, being 16-^ per cent. 22,126 


“ It is only further necessary to compare $his ultimate survey-rent with the 
“ beriz at former periods, beginning with the management of Mr. Hurdis, in 
“ fusily 120 G-. 


“ Collected. 


Fuaily. 

1206 or 1796-97 

1207 or 1797-98 

1208 or 1798-99 

1209 or 1799-1800 

1210 or. 1800-1801 

1211 or 1801-1802 

1212 or 1802-1803 

1213 or 1803-1804 


“ Made over to 7 
“proprietors.) 


1214 of 1804-1805 


Star Pag. 

F. 

C- 

70,797 

23 

6 

76,020 

24 

4 

81,886 

1 

53 

82,913 

8 

57 

97,468 

34 

34 

1,10,175 

22 

16 

1,22,109 

14 

29 

1,30,0 H 

4 

54 

1,31,315 

14 

12 


“ After this exposition,” Mr. Hodgson observes, “ it must be admitted, 
“ that the deduction from the rffiources or collections, as stated in the public 
“ accounts, ought to have been more in the oue case than in the other; that 
“ in the case of a previous ryotwar collection, sixteen deducted from the hun- 
“ dred, which appeared in the accounts, would only give a benefit of sixteen; 
“ but that sixteen deducted from every hundred, under the collections which 
“ appeared in accounts from large rents, or village rents, would give a benefit 
“ exceeding sixteen in all, the sum which had been the renter’s profit and 
“ charges, and which might amount frorf ten to fifteen or twenty per cent. 
“ more. 


“ In elucidation of this reasoning, I have, in an appendix, subjoined an ab- 
“ stract of the permanent settlement of all the government lands settled in 
" perpetuity, shewing the nature of the data on which the permanent rent was 
“ determined, the rate of deduction in favour of the proprietors from that 
“ data, -and the per-centage that those deductions bore to each of the items of 
“ account. 

“ From a review of all these documents, I have no hesitation in declaring 
“ my conviction that the amount of rent fixed on the estates of Dindigul was too 
“ high; because*the deduction, small in amount (»iz. about sixteen per cent.) 
“ was not made on any average produce but from an estimated rent, higher 
“ than the country, had ever yielded since it came into the possession of the 
“ Company, while in all other districts, with more or less variation, the deduc- 
“ tions in favour of proprietors had been made from the average revenue of 
“ several years.” 

19. The foregoing extracts from Mr. Hodgson’s report appeared to us con¬ 
clusive ; and although it is to be regretted that the error escaped detection be¬ 
fore the jumma was declared permanent, it is impossible to resist the convic¬ 
tion, tlibt the principles of the permanent settlement were entirely misapplied 
in the instance of Dindigul, and that a revision of the assessment has become 
indispensably necessary. 


20. It 
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‘20. It is to be observed, that a series of adverse seasons succeeded the per¬ 
manent settlement of Dindigul, and no doubt contributed, in a great degree, 
to its failure; but it cannot be denied, that the allowance made in favour of 
the Zemindars was too small, and that although their, payments might have 
been more considerable in better seasons, the expectations that they could have 
continued to discharge the demand of Government froth the produce of their 
estates was absolutely hopeless. 

SI. Under all the circumstances connected with this failure, it will be satis¬ 
factory to your Honourable Court to observe that the Collector has been ena¬ 
bled to realize a revenue from the district, during the three years of fusilies* 
1214,1215, and 121b, the average of which * falls below the average gross 
collections of* the three preceding years, t when the collections were the 
highest, only fourteen per cent., and may therefore be considered equal to the 
amount which would have been received from the districts, had the principles 
of the permanent settlement been correctly applied.- 

22. The consequences of the error committed in declaring the revenues of 
the province of Dindigul permanent at the amount which has been stated, have 
therefore, as observed by Air. Hodgson, been corffincd to the logs entailed on 
those persons who speculated in’the purchase of the estates. 

23. Air. Hodgson brought the cases of these persons under our particular 
consideration. In consequence of the failure of all attempts to dispose of the 
estates by public sale, the persons of the purchasers were kept under restraint; 
and as it was clearly established that the district had been over-assessed, Mr. 
Hodgson recommended that they should not be made the sufferers, that they 
should not only be liberated from restraint, but that the amount of the premium 
and of their payments above the collections from their estates should be re¬ 
paid to them. The sum, your Honourable Court will observe, is stated at Star 
Pagodas 14,557,2,30. 

24. Mr. Hodgson also proposed that a remission on the permanent assess¬ 
ment of the estates which had been purchased by the Poligtrs to increase their 
lands, should be made in their favour to the extent of the over-assessment. 

25. With regard to the purchasers of the estates whose persons were in con¬ 
finement, we had authorized their liberation, on the recommendation of the 
Board of Revenue, on condition of their relinquishing all claim to the estates; 
but as the accounts on which the jumma was formed were open to their in¬ 
spection when they purchased the estates, and as they had consequently the 
means of estimating the eligibility of their speculation, we did not feel our¬ 
selves called upon to indemnify theift for .its failure. 

26. With regard to the proposed remission in favour of the Poligars, although 

it is apparently founded in justice, we did not think proper to authorize the 
measure without a reference to the Board of Revenue, as there may be reasons 
connected with the local advantages of those estates, and with the means of 
the Poligars to draw forth their resources at present dormant, which may ren¬ 
der it inexpedient. • 

27 . Your Honourable Court will observe, that Mr. Hodgson has taken the 
opportunity of pointing out several parts of the Regulations which have been 
found to be defective or to require explanation, and has submitted a draft, 
containing the necessary modification, on which we have deemed it proper to 
require the opinion of the Board of Revenue. 

28. The intended permanent settlement of the revenues of Dindigul having 
entirely failed, it became necessary to consider the measures proper to be pur¬ 
sued for realizing the future revenue. It was proposed by the Collector, and 
recommended by the Board of Revenue, that engagements should be entered 
into with the inhabitants for a village rent for three years’. The adoption or 
rejection of the measure having been confided to the discretion of Mr Hodg¬ 
son, that gentleman authorized the Collector to conclude the settlement, for 
reasons stated in his report, which we consider to be satisfactory. 

29. At 


* Star Pagodas 84,119,24,13 


t Star Pagodas 98,077,0,44. 
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29. At our consultation of the 12th August, we took into consideration the 
report of the Board of Revenue on the above triennial settlement, which ap¬ 
pearing favourable, under the stated circumstances, we approved and con- 
firmed. 


Revenue Letter 
from 

Fort St. George, 
84 October 1808. 


30. We have the honour to subjoin a statement, extracted fronrthe report 
of the Board of Revenue, which shows a comparison of the settlement con¬ 
cluded by Mr. Parish, with the amount of the permanent settlement_ 


Rnt Year, or Second Year, or Third Year, or 
Fusdy 1217. Fusily 1218. Fusily 1219. 


Twenty-nine estates. 

Star Pags. 

F. 

C. 

Star Pags. 

F. 

C. 

Star Pags. 

F. 

C. 

rent 

63,318 

9 

19 

78,020 

86 

35 

81,504 

30 

65 

Six ditto, in posses¬ 










sion of the Zemin¬ 










dars, at the perma¬ 










nent rent 

17,844 

31 

70 

17,844 

31 

70 

17,844 

31 • 

7 0 

Total 

81,162 

41 

9 

95,865 

26 

25 

' 99,349 

20 

55 

Permanent Jumma 

90,985 

30 

73 

90,985 

30 

73 i 

90,985 

30 

73 

In the thirty-five es-7 
tates, difference ... ^ 

9,822 

31 

64 

4,879 

37 

32 

8,363 

31 

62 


SI. The total rent for the period of the lease will 

be .Star Pagodas @76,878 4 0 

The total amount of the permanent rent, for the same 
period, would have been . 272,957 8 59 

The excess, in favour of the village rents, consequently is 3,420 37 30 


32. But this excess is, as observed by the Board of Revenue, exclusive of 
the charges of Collection necessarily incurred under a village rent, while the 
amount of the permanent rent is net revenue. 

33. In submitting this report,* the Board of Revenue stated their inten¬ 
tion of noticing, in a future letter, the balances in this province : In the mean 
time, they recommended the release of the defaulters, on the terms which we 
have already reported. 

34. In submitting the triennial settlement of Dindigul, the Board ofRe- 
venue reported also on the settlement of Madura for fusily 12171, to which 
period it was limited, owing to the severe indisposition of the Collector, and to 
the impediment experienced in establishing a village rent in Dindigul. The 
Board of Revenue did not, however, consider this deviation from their instruc¬ 
tions of importance, as a lease will be introduced, in the present year, in the 
province of Madura, as well as in the other provinces subject to this govern¬ 
ment, and the experience of one year of village rents will assist tiie judgment 
in determining the amount of the future demand. 

35. Your Honourable Court will observe, in reference to the report of the 
Board of Revenue,! that the cultivation of the province of Madura has been 
extended Cawnies 10,772 15£, and that the land revenue has been raised in 
consequence to the amount of Star Pagodas 13,455 26 41 above that of the 
preceding year. 

The jumma for fusily 1217 was ... Star Pagodas 1,35,459 11 19 
That of fusily 1216 . 1,22,003 21 58 


Increase in fusily 1217. 13,455 26 41 


f Ditto. 

6 D 


36. The 

$ Ditto. 


* Consultations, 12th August. 
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from 

Fort St. George, 
Si October 1808. 


j total Collections of Land Revenue from Madura and Nultorti, 
from Fusily 1211 to Fusily 1217. 



Madura. 

Nuttoin. 

Total. 


. '8. Pags. 

F. 

C. 

S. Pags. 

F. 

C. 

S. Pags. 

F. 

C. 

Fusily 1211 

83,570 

19 

71 

7,851 

19 

54 

90,921 

39 

55 

1212 

94,478 

36 

44 

8,495 

29 

44 

1,02,974 

24 

8 

1213 

1,11,860 

15 

41 

10,197 

7 

67 

1,22,057 

23 

28 

1214 

84,204 

40 

12 

7,228 

36 

38 

91,433 

34 

50 

1215 

1,10,620 

20 

58 

12,957 

37 

45 

1,23,578 

16 

38 

12 LG 

1,07,529 

22 

76 

13,289 

23 

9 

1,20,819 

4 

5 

1217 

1,20,043 

1 

5 

15,416 

10 

14 

1,35,459 

11 

19 





Total 

• • • • 

■ • • • • 

7,87,244 

27 

28 





Average. 


1,12,463 

21 

72 


30. The Board of Revenue having extended their observations to a review 
of the land revenue derived from this province since its transfer to the Com¬ 
pany, we subjoin a transcript of the statement for your information, and we 
doubt not that your Honourable Court will experience satisfaction in observing 
the improvement of its resources, under the superintendence of your servants. 


37. The peisheush payable by the Poligars of Dindigpl, Madura, and Mana- 
para, although not fixed in perpetuity, has been collected at one invariable rate 
since the survey, and has been punctually paid. 

38. The subjoined statement of the amount is taken from the letter of the 
Board of Revenue. 


Dindigul, Pollams 20 
Manapara, ditto 6 ... 
Madura, ditto 10 .... 


Jumma of Fusily 1216. Jumma of Fusily 1217. 


S. Pags. F. C. 
53,51)5 34 67 
27,725 35 15 

7,969 4 74 


S Pags. F. C. 
53.565 34 67 
27,726 35 15 

7,969 4 74 


89 . 2 G 1 32 76 89,261 32 76 


39. It does not appear necessary to engage the time of your Honourable 
Court by a particular detail of the smaller items composing the aggregate 
amount received from the province, which are noticed in the letter from the 
Board of Revenue. It will be sufficient to observe, that an increase has been 
received on each, and that the total augmentation of revenue in the province 
of Madura for fusily 1217, is Star Pagodas 15,003 32 29. 

40. The total jumma of the joint collectorships of Dindigul, Madura, and 
Manapara pollams, for fusily 1217, is exhibited in the following statements : 


Dindisul. 


Permanent jumma of six estates unat¬ 
tached, bought by Poligars. 

Amount of village rents of twenty-nine 

estates ... 

Peisheush of the pollams. 

Total land rent... 

AddHill rent... 

Farms and licenses.. 

Frontier duty estimated. 


S. Pags. F. C. S. Pags. F. C. 

17,844 31 70 

63,318 9 19 

53,565 34 67 


1,34,728 33 76 

6,139 16 45 
1,195 19 6 

2,241 15 74 


Total of Dindigul. 1,44,305 1 41 

Madura. 
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2* October 1808. 


S. Pag*. F. C. Kevrtme Letter/ 
Brought over...... 1,44,305 1 41 from 

Fort St. George. 

Madura. 

a . c . S. Pagi. F. C. 

Amount of village rents . 1 , 35,459 ll 19 

Feishcush of the Poligars . 7,960 4 74 

* Total land rent... 1,43,428 16 13 

Add:—Farms and licenses.. 1,301 34 29 


Total of Madura . 1,44,730 8 42 


Manapara. 

Peishcush of the Poligars . 27,726 35 15 

Farms and licenses . 242 17 65 


Total of Manapara ... 27,969 ll 0 

Total Jutnma of the Collectorship for Fusily 1217, S. Pags. 3,17,004 21 3 


58. In ourdispatches from this department * we have progressively reported 
the measures which have heen adopted for realizing the revenues of the terri¬ 
tories under our authority, and for obtaining the most accurate information of 
their permanent resources, with a view to the ultimate establishment of a fixed 
land-rent. 

59- We deem it to be desirable that the transition from the present system of 
revenue management to the permanent settlement should be gradual, and we 
accordingly called on the Board of Revenue, as reported in the 159th para¬ 
graph of our dispatch dated the 24th December last, to state their sentiments 
on the expediency of changing the detailed system of revenue economy, in 
which the rent is collected from each individual Ryot by Tehsildars, for a plan 
of settlement approximating more nearly to that of estates permanently as¬ 
sessed, by farming out the lands for a term of years to persons who should be 
interested in preserving and improving the resources of the country. 

60 . At our consultation of the 24th May, we took into consideration the re¬ 
port of the Board of Revenue on this important subject. 

61. Referring your Honourable Court to the report itself for particular in¬ 
formation, we proceed to state, in abstract, the principal points which are 
noticed in it. 

62 With the exception of the provinces of Malabar and Canara, and other 
districts in which the traces of private property existed when they became sub¬ 
ject to the British Government, or perhaps, more correctly speaking, where the 
assessment on the land is comparatively light, the provinces subject to the pre¬ 
sidency of Fort St. George are described as exhibiting nearly the same system 
of landed property and revenue policy. The interest in the soil was'divided 
between the Sirkar and the Ryots, and the share of Government constituted so 
large a portion of the produce as to leave little more to the Ryot than the inte¬ 
rest of an hereditary tenant. 

63. The country was divided into villages, comprising tracts of territory of 
various extent, but including collectively every acre of land in our Indian pos¬ 
sessions. A village, in a political sense, is described as a little republic, or 
rather corporation, having within itself its municipal officers and corporate arti¬ 
ficers ; and though liable to be injured by the calamities which afflict man¬ 
kind, the same name, boundaries, interests, and even families, have continued 
for ages. 

64. The various productions of agriculture, differing materially in value and 
liable to peculiar contingencies, appear from the earliest times to have been 

assessed 

* To England, dated 6th March, 21at October, and 24th December, 1807. 
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assessed for the 'benefit of the ruling authority, on principles applicable to each 
description of culture. The productions of nunjah lauds, which are always 
covered with water by natural or artificial means, have been divided between 
the Government and the Ryot. Punjab lands, which arc only watered by the 
falling rain, have been usually assessed with a money-rent; and lands allotted 
in small extent to the culture of the more valuable productions, have been as¬ 
sessed with reference to the value of the articles produced on them. 

6 5. The reasons for these variations in the assessment do not appear to have 
been ascertained. They arc, perhaps, referable to the general principle of 
procuring the highest revenue from the land. The nunjah depending on co¬ 
pious irrigation, the crops must entirely fail under a failure of the supplies of 
water ; and lo this cause has the system of dividing the produce, and conse¬ 
quently sharing the responsibility, been ascribed. The punjah lands requiring 
only partial supplies of water, are not so frequently exposed to absolute failure, 
and the risk incurred by the cultivator in paying his rent in money is conse¬ 
quently less, while the varieties of articles cultivated on the same ground, ripen¬ 
ing at different periods of the year, oppose almost insuperable obstacles to a 
division of the produce. The lands allotted for the culture of the more va¬ 
luable articles are generally secured against a failure of water by artificial 
means, and the risk attending an engagement for a money-rent is consequently 
still less, while the value of the produce must increase with the scarcity of grain. 

66. The several modes adopted for realizing the aggregate revenue derived 
from the land are described by the Board of Revenue to have been an indivi¬ 
dual settlement, in which each Ryot paid to the officers of Government their 
share of his produce, or the amount for which it might be commuted in money; 
a village-rent, in which the revenue of each village w r os rented to an individual 
who arranged with the inhabitants, or to the community of the village, who 
adjusted the detail of the assessment among themselves. The remaining mode 
of collecting the revenue was by farming large tracts of territory to individuals, 
some of whom were hereditary renters under the denomination of Zemindars, 
others were strangers, Soucars who had advanced money on the security of the 
farms, or persons who made this kind of farming their profession ; sometimes 
they were revenue officers of various descriptions. 

67 . The reasons for considering the Zemindars to be only farmers of the re¬ 
venue are stated at length in the report of the Board of Revenue, as well as in 
numerous other authorities, long since brought under your attention. 

68. The Board of Revenue proceeded to describe a plan * which had been 
proposed by Lieutenant Colonel Munro, a short time before his departure from 
India, for the settlement of the Ceded Districts. That plan may be comprised 
in the following words: that the {presentassessment in detail should be lowered 
twenty-five per cent., with a still greater remission on lands watered by ma¬ 
chinery. 

09. That the proposed remission should provide for all contingencies, and no¬ 
thing further be allowed for bad crops or failures of an ordinary description ; 
but that the village should be liable to an extra assessment, to the extent often 
percent., in the event of an* occurrence of failure, which could not be made 
good from the property of an individual defaulter. 

70 . That the waste lands should be retained as the property of Government, 
and taxed when brought under cultivation. 

71. That the repair of all tanks, not rendered private property, should be 
made by Government; that the advances for cultivation should be gradually 
discontinued ; that the village officers should remain, as heretofore, under the 
Collector; that private creditors, who might distrain the property of Ryots, 
should give security for discharging the public demands against such Ryots, be¬ 
fore they should be allowed to distrain. 

7®* Upon these data Lieutenant-Colonel Munro founded a calculation, shew¬ 
ing a more favourable result than could be obtained by permanently fixing the 
assessment on the land on the principles which have been observed in other dis¬ 
tricts. But allowing that the immediate net receipts from the districts should 

not 


* Consultations, 34th May. 
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not exceed, under Lieutenant-Colonel Munro’s plan, what could be obtained Revenue Letter 
from them under a permanent settlement, he considered it to be the most eligi- F rt 
ble, because while the latter system limited the public demand in perpetuity, the a^Octobcr^fos. 
plan which he proposed would provide for the augmentation of the land rove- ‘ 
nue with the extension of agriculture; and arguing from the tendency of po¬ 
pulation to increase, Lieutenant-Colonel Munro contended that augmentation 
of the public resources, from this cause, would be improved, to the extent of 
three lacks of pagodas per annum, at the end of a period of ten years. 

73. Your Honourable Court will observe, on reference to the letter of the 
Board of Revenue, * that they were disposed to concur in the plan recom¬ 
mended by Lieutenant-Colonel Munro, as applicable not only to the Ceded 
Districts, but to all other districts not permanently settled, and as calculated 
to produce great advantages, provided Government could relinquish the pro¬ 
posed reduction of assessment, the general principle to which every one must 
assent, that the condition of the Ilyots must be improved in proportion to the 
alleviation of their burden. 

74. But acknowledging the impracticability of Government making so con¬ 
siderable a sacrifice as one-fourth of their present revenue, while the objects of 
the detailed system of management had been generally accomplished, the 
Board gf Revenue proceeded to recommend a transition from the ryotwarry sys¬ 
tem to that of village rents, which had been suggested by Mr. Hodgson, and 
which they stated to be best adapted to secure the revenue of the state and the 
prosperity of the country. 

75. We beg leave to refer your Honourable Court to the letter recorded on 
our proceedings, t fora more detailed explanation of the particular advantages 
which are considered to be attached to a system of village rents, and of the 
difficulties and disadvantages which must attend an attempt to continue a fixed 
system of ryotwar rents, under the operation of the courts of judicature ; from 
which your Honourable Court will observe, that the proposed system of Lieu¬ 
tenant Colonel Munro involved continual interference with the cultivators and 
a constant exercise of domiciliary controul, which it is the object of the con¬ 
stitution recently established for the internal government of these territories to 
remove, while the practicability of effecting a settlement of that nature in per¬ 
petuity, even under the considerable sacrifice proposed, appeared more than 
questionable. 

76 . The Board of Revenue hesitated whether to recommend a rent for three 
or for five years; but we decided on the former period, as it would admit of 
an earlier correction of any errors that might be committed in the settlements 
and would facilitate the introduction of the permanent settlement so soon as 
that measure may be deemed advisable. 

EXTRACT FORT ST. GEORGE REVENUE CONSULTATIONS, 

The 24 th May , .1805. 

Read the following Letter from the Board of Revenue.. 

To the Honourable Sir George H. Barlow, Bart. K. B. Governor in Council. 

Honourable Sir: 

1 . We have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of the orders of Govern- Letter from 
ment, conveyed in Mr. Secretary Greenway*s letters, dated the 28th November Board of Revenue, 
and 5 th December last, enclosing copies of the reports of Mr. Hodgson on ^ ‘25 April isoh.^ 
Coimbatore and Tinnevclly. 

2 . On some of the subjects discussed in those reports, and referred for our 
consideration, we had anticipated the orders of the Honourable the Governor 
inCouncil respecting them, and we adopted the necessary measures to enable 
us hereafter to report with regard to others. 

3. On the same occasion we were directed to state our sentiments as to the 
expediency of changing the detailed system of revenue economy, which has 

6 E now 

t Consultations, 24th JMoy- 


* Consultations, 24th May, 1808. 
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Letter from, now been prosecuted for several years in the new territorial acquisitions of the 
B °^4arn isos' 10 ’ ^ om P an y» ’with a view to the more complete development of their resources, 
v according to which system the rents assessed by survey were collected from 

each Ryot by Tehsildars paid by the Collectors of Government, and to consult 
. the propriety of substituting a plan of settlement approximating more nearly to 
that of estates permanently assessed, of farming out the lands for a term of years, 
to men who should be interested in preserving and improving the resources of 
the country. 

4. Our sentiments on this point constitute the subject of this address. The 
topic, indeed, has been so amply and ably discussed on former occasions, that 
we now enter upon it with diffidence, and more from the necessity of obeying 
the commands and procuring the orders of Government, than with the idea of 
illustrating it with new observations. 

5. The provinces subject to the Government of Fort St. George, with the 
exception of Cariara, Malabar, and other districts, in which the traces of private 
property still existed when they came under our government, exhibited nearly 
the same system of landed property and revenue policy. The land was the 
property of the Sirkar and of the Ryots. The interest in the soil was divided 
between these two; but where the Sirkar share absorbed nearly the whole land¬ 
lord’s rent, the Ryots possessed little more interest in the soil than J,hat of 
hereditary tenancy. 

6. The country was divided into villages. A village, geographically, is a 
tract of country comprizing some hundreds or thousands of acres of arable and 
waste land. A village, politically, is a little republic, or rather corporation, 
having within itself its municipal officers and corporate artificers, its boundaries 
are seldom altered, and though sometimes injured or even desolated by war, 
famine, and epidemical disorders, the same name, boundaries, interests, and 
even families, continue for ages. 

7- The Sirkar share, or land-rent, was generally received from paddy land in 
kind, at rates varying from forty to sixty per cent, on the gross produce, after 
deducting certain portions distributed before the threshing commences. The 
share or tax of the Sirkar from dry grain land was generally received in cash, 
either at so much for a fixed measure of land, or so much for the same mea¬ 
sure of land, but varying with the produce. 

8. We have observed, that the Sirkar rent or share generally absorbed the 
whole net produce or landlord’s rent, because in bad years a remission became 
necessary, and the assessment was in many places so heavy that the Sirkar 
officers were more fearful of losing what the present occupant paid, than hope¬ 
ful to get more from a new Ryot. 

9. There appear to be three modes of collecting this share or rent, which 
have existed prior to the introductiqn of the system of permanent rents. 

10. Of the three former modes, the first is the ryotxear Jculivar, or individual 
settlement; the second is the mouzawar gainganali, or village settlement; the 
third is the Jjarali mullah zemindarry , or farms of several villages. 

11. Under the ryotwar settlement, the officers of Government were supposed 
to settle and collect the rent from each farmer. 

IS. Under the mouzawar, the officers of Government farmed out the lands 
of the whole village to an individual, who again sub-rented each field and settled 
with each Ryot or to the community of the village, who settled among them¬ 
selves the land and rent they were respectively to occupy and to pay. 

IS. Sometimes neither individuals nor village rents were adopted. The 
Sirkar farmed out tracts of country containing several villages to great farmers, 
who were sometimes strangers, Soucars who had advanced money, or persons who 
made this kind of farming their profession : sometimes they were revenue offi¬ 
cers of various descriptions, but generally termed Zemindars. 

«■ 

14. Previously to the introduction of ‘the permanent settlement, the ancient 
hereditary Zemindars were farmers of this description ; because their cowles 
were annual or for the period of a few years j because Government, at its dis¬ 
cretion. 
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cretion, raised or reduced the amount of the tribute; and because Govern- Letter from 
xnent, when necessary, exercised the power of removing an obnoxious member ^^ApriMSOs!*’ 
of the family, or on just cause even the whole family from the management of ^ v 
the Zemitularry. These ancient Zemindars, however, as they were more per- . 
mancntly connected with the land, and less liable to removal than mere farmers, 
were less oppressive in their exactions from the cultivators. 

15. The Government seeing the evils of these temporary settlements, in¬ 
troduced the permanent system of revenue, which was perpetuating the third 
system on an improved principle, by making the farm hereditary, and limiting 
the demand on the hereditary farmer of the revenue. 

16. Because the Zemindars, thus confirmed or created, have in the new re¬ 
venue and judicial code of Regulations been styled proprietors of their respec¬ 
tive lands, some have supposed that the rights of the people have been thereby 
impaired. But those rights, on the contrary, as we conceive, have been 
strengthened rather than invalidated by that code. 

17- Among numerous papers which have been composed on this subject, 
we received, and have the honour herewith to submit, a report from Colonel 
Munro,* written a short time before his departure for Europe, in which he has 
proposed a new plan for the permanent settlement of the Ceded Districts. 

Of this plan we shall offer a concise account, without discussing all Colonel 
Munro’s arguments for and against the permanent settlement hitherto esta¬ 
blished. 

18. He begins with seating his opinion respecting the property in the soil; 
and we concur with him in thinking that the Government is virtually the pro¬ 
prietor in the Ceded Districts, and in other provinces, where the Sirkar demand 
has been raised so high as to absorb the whole landlord’s rent; in fact, that a 
low rate of assessment is the sole cause of actual property in land. 

19. The Company, by the present assessment, in the Ceded Districts draw 
the full landlord’s rent, which may be calculated, on an average, at forty-five 
per cent, of the gross produce. But in order to constitute property in the soil, 
it would be necessary to remit such a portion of rent as should reduce the 
demand of Government to about one-third of the gross produce. This remis¬ 
sion, which would amount to about twenty-five per cent, of the present survey 
rent, would give the persons constituted proprietors such an interest in the soil 


as might justly be termed landed property, viz. 

Total gross produce.......... 100 

Government rent, according to the present assessment, is......... 45 

Deduct twenty-five per cent, as the remission proposed . 11£ 

Government share or land-tax, by the proposed assessment. 33£ 


20. The principles of this plan for a permanent ryotwarry settlement of the 
Ceded Districts are to remit twenty-five per cent, on the survey rate of assess¬ 
ment, with a still greater remission on lands watered by machinery ; to permit 
the Ryot to retain or relinquish land according to his circumstances ; and to 
consider each Ryot the absolute proprietor -of the land he occupies, so long as 
lie pays its revenue. 

21. No remissions or bad crops or other accidents are proposed to bea- 
lowed on ordinary occasions. Should failures occur which cannot be made 
good from the property of the defaulter, the village in which they happen shall 
be liable for the loss, to the extent of ten per cent, additional assessment, but 
no further, on the revenue of the village. 

22. The waste land should be retained as the property of Government, and 
the rent, or more properly speaking, the land-tax, of such as might hereafter 
be occupied should be added to the public revenue. 

23. The repairs of all private tanks not rendered private property should he 
made by Government. Tuccavy should be gradually discontinued. The 
village officers to remain, as heretofore, under the Collectors. Private 

creditors, who might distrain the property of Ryots, should discharge the 

public 


* See the Bengal Revenue Selections, page 91. 
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Letter from public demands against such Ryots, and give security for doing so before tliey 

Hoard °f Itcvcnue, vvere allowed to begin the distraint. 

‘J5 April 1808. ° 

24. This is the outline of the plan proposed by Colonel Munro for the set- 
• tlement of the Ceded Districts. lie then endeavours to shew by calculation, 

that a settlement on these principles would not only tend incalculably to 
invigorate the agricultural resources of the country, but would actually afford a 
greater immediate revenue to Government than a zemindarry system, formed 
on the principles of that already introduced into other districts. 

25. Colonel Munro shews, by a calculation to which we refer your Honour 
in Council, that if a permanent zemindarry settlement be formed on the prin¬ 


ciple hitherto observed, it would amount to .Star Pagodas 10,24,050 

If a ryotwarry settlement be formed on the principle 
proposed, the amount of the settlement will be ... 11,15,608 


26. But even if the net revenue which is immediately expected from either 
system be reckoned the same, on account of the charges incident to ryotwarry, 
or to answer any mistake in the calculation, yet still the zemindarry rent would 
be no more ten years hence than it is at first, whereas the ryotwarry would have 
risen within that period about three lacks of pagodas, from the encouragement 
w hich the remission would aflord to agriculture. 

•27- It is the high assessment upon the land which Colonel Munro justly 
considers the chief check to population. Were it not- for the pressure of this 
heavy rent, population, he thinks, ought to increase even faster than in America, 
because the climate is more favourable, and there are vast tracts of good land 
unoccupied, which may be ploughed at once, without the labour and expense 
of clearing away forests. As there arc above three millions of acres of this 
kind in the Ceded Districts, he is of opinion that a great increase of population, 
and consequently of land revenue, might be expected, in the course of twenty- 
five years, from the operation of the remission ; but a remission to a few Ze¬ 
mindars, he apprehends, w'ould not remedy the evil, nor remove the weight 
which at present depresses population. 

2S. Under the system proposed, Colonel Munro conceives that cultivation 
and population would increase so much, that in the course of twenty-five 
years, lands formerly cultivated, amounting to Star Pagodas 5,55,962, would 
be retrieved and occupied, together with a considerable portion of waste never 
before cultivated. The extension of cultivation, however, would not make 
the farms larger, and thereby facilitate collection. The enlargement of farms 
or estates is at present prevented by the want of property; hereafter it would 
. be prevented by its division. 

29- This is the outline of Colonel Munro’s plan, which is not less applicable 
to all the districts as yet unsettled than to the Ceded Districts; and if the 
exigencies of Government allowed of so great a sacrifice as a remission on the 
present standard rents, to the extent of twenty-five per cent, or even of fifteen 
per cent., we should consider the measure highly advisable, and calculated to 
produce great ulterior advantages. Indeed, it would be absurd to dispute, that 
the less wc take from the cultivator of the produce of his labour, the more 
flourishing must be his condition. 

50. But if the exigencies of Government do not permit them to make so 
great a sacrifice, if they cannot at once confer the boon of private property, 
they must be content to establish a private interest in the soil, as effectually as 
they can under the farming system; if they cannot afford to give up a share of 
the landlord’s rent, they must be indulgent landlords. 

51. Under such circumstances, the transitions from ryotwarry to village 
rents, as suggested by Mr. Hodgson, appears to us best adapted to secure the 
revenue of the state aud the prosperity of the country. 

52. Our sentiments on this occasion will equally apply to the reference made 
to ns on the 30th April 1806, on which our opinions were required, with 
respect to some objections which had occurred to the establishment of large 

zemindarries 
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zemindarries in perpetuity, and with regard to arguments then advanced In 
favour of making the ryotwar system permanent. 

S3. In provinces newly subjected to the Company's Government, whose 
resources had not been ascertained, whose judicial tribunals had not been 
established, and where the Collectors, unfettered by the restrictions of law, 
were f ree to follow their discretion in retrieving the energies of the country 
and reforming the manners of the people, no policy could be better calculated 
than that of ryotwar rents for effecting a survey classification and assessment of 
the lands, for detecting alienations of revenue, frustrating the interested con¬ 
federacies of the inhabitants, emancipating the inferior from the thraldom of 
superior ltyots, developing tire capacity of the country, and by a firm and 
summary, yet a just and prudent mode of proceeding, of remedying the inve¬ 
terate abuses of the Mahomedan government. 

34. This course of proceeding has been accordingly pursued in all unsettled 
districts, from the periods of their acquisition until the present time ; and it is 
hoped that the objects above mentioned have, by this time, been in a great 
degree attained. 

35. Whatever room there might be for a difference of opinion as to the pre¬ 
ferable policy of these two modes of revenue economy, anterior to the intro¬ 
duction of the constitution of internal government recently prescribed as a 
general system in these territories, it is unnecessary for us, we imagine, at this 
time to discuss. 

36. Very strong reasoning has been advanced in favour of each; but it oc¬ 
curs to us that, under the new code of revenue and jurisprudence, a plan has 
been propounded, with which the ryotwar mode of administration could not be 
brought to assimilate, and from which it would be inconsistent, if not unsafe 
and impossible now to deviate. For the difficulty, if not impossibility, of one 
Collector being able to attend to all the legal formalities prescribed by the new 
code on the various occasions, real or fictitious, which would occur for resorting 
to them, among the numerous inhabitants of an extensive province under ryot¬ 
war leases; the danger of delegating authority to an interested, unfeeling, or 
perhaps corrupt tehsildar; the general incompetency of individual Ryots to 
pay, in all seasons, the money-rents assessed on their fields; the constant 
change of field occupants, and consequent probable deterioration of agriculture; 
the expense to the Government, the trouble to the courts, the difficulty of col¬ 
lection, the interference with the private concerns of the cultivators and with 
the public functions of the officers of Government, under such a detailed sys¬ 
tem, would, we apprehend, be found insurmountable embarrassments to a ryot¬ 
war mode of administration. 

37* The village (mouzawar) system is at least as old as the age of Menu. 
That venerable legislator alludes to the disputes about village boundaries just 
as they occur at present, and directs a space of four hundred cubits wide round 
small villages, and of twelve hundred round large ones, to be left for pasture. 
This could not have been done had land been exclusive private property; for, 
in that case, the owner would have made the most of his land, and not left it 
waste for the public use of the inhabitants, and boundaries cf fields and farms, 
rather than of villages, would have been disputed. 

38. Every village, with its twelve agagandeas, as they are denominated, is a 
petty commonwealth, with the Mokuddum, Potail, Rapod, Reddy, or chief in¬ 
habitant' at the head of it; and India is a great assemblage of such common¬ 
wealths. The inhabitants, during war, look chiefly to their own head inhabi¬ 
tants ; they give themselves no trouble about the breaking up and division of 
kingdoms while the village remains entire; they care not to what power it is 
transferred, on whomsoever it devolves the internal management remains unal¬ 
tered: the head inhabitant is still the collector, and magistrate, aud head 
farmer. 

39. From the age of Menu to the present day, the settlements have been 
made either with or through the head inhabitants. When the revenue was 
thought to be high enough, and the head inhabitant agreed to it, he was 
usually left to settle with the Ryots: if it was too low, and the head inhabitant 

* 5 F objected 


Letter from Board 
of Revenue, 

25 April 1806. 
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Letter from Board objected to an -increase, the Aumildar settled with the Ilyt>ts in his presence. 

of Kevt-mie,^ This system has stood the test of time; and as under it whole provinces have 
i. ^ ‘ often been in a highly cultivated state, it must certainly be well calculated for 

the great object of promoting agriculture. 

40. When the Sircar was moderate and satisfied with a reasonable assess¬ 
ment, villages often remained for many years at the same rent; and the Ryots 
knowing that no increase had been demanded by the Sirkar, paid none to the 
Potail, and by enjoying their lands at a fixed rent, they were enabled to improve 
them greatly. In this case, the situation of the Ryots was nearly what it would 
be under a permanent Ryotwar settlement; but it had this great disadvantage, 
that the Ryots had never any security for its lasting another year. 

41. Under a village system, when once completely established, there could 
not be the smallest danger of internal disturbances unless the country were over 
assessed, a circumstance which under any system would excite discontent. 
The influence of the head inhabitant among the people is much greater than 
that of a Zemindar or Poligar; and when lie is not over-assessed he will always 
exert that influence in favour of Government, for he is properly one of its offi¬ 
cers, and feels that he is of more consequence, and is more secure in the enjoy¬ 
ment of his rights under it than under a Zemindar. 

42. A principal objection to village estates is, that the influence of the head 
inhabitants may be exerted to the oppression or injury of the common Ryots. 

43. We trust, however, that the security provided by the law is quite suffi¬ 
cient to shield the latter from this dauger. * 

44. We hesitated whether to recommend a period of three or five years. A 
farm for five years would encourage improvement, but a farm for three years 
will not depress the spirit of agriculture, while it will admit easily of a transi¬ 
tion to a permanent settlement, or to an extended term of lease. 

45. The amount payable by each village should be fixed on the average col¬ 
lections of former years, except in those districts where the survey rent has 
been completed and can be depended upon. In such districts, the lent of 
the village should be fixed with a reference to the payments under the sur- 

vev rent. 

* 

4fi. We fully explained to Government, ou the 15th September last, the 
principles upon which Colonel Munro had completed the survey of the Ceded 
Districts. Where a survey has been conducted properly on those principles, it 
must be the best possible standard for assessment ; because alf the intellect, all 
the accounts, all the experience of the country, were drawn out to assist the Col¬ 
lector in forming the survey. The rent was not fixed upon the supposed fertility 
and produce of the land, so much as upon what it had actually paid. 

4?. The chief advantage which we expect from the plan of village rent is 
facility ot collection. 

48. In other respects, the plan which we propose is adopted to the customs 
of the country, and the constitution of a village as we have described it. 

40. The sum Tto be paid is fixed. The chief Ryot is the renter, and the 
corporation of the village arg left to settle among themselves the land and rent 
which they are respectively to occupy and pay. In case of disputes, the Col¬ 
lector is referred to in the first instance; if lie cannot settle them, the court 
must decide according to custom aud the survey-rent. 

50. The most striking objections which have been urged against the zemin- 
darry system cannot be made to this village settlement, because the advantages 
will not be diverted from the land. 

51. The chief cultivators will be the renters, and any advantages (and we 
hope the terms of the farm will be moderate enough to allow of advantages) 
will go .0 increase agricultural stock. 

52. Under a village-rent we estimate that a considerable reduction, as the 
charges of collections, will be found practicable; but we must also admit 
that there will be a diminution of revenue to a certain extent. We hope, 

however. 
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however, that on an average of years the revenue will rise above the present 
amount. 

58. The protection of the Ryots will be transferred to the courts of judica¬ 
ture ; ami we confide in the zeal of the Judges for justifying our recommen¬ 
dation of a system, in which so much must depend upon the prompt and effi¬ 
cient administration of justice. 

54. The observations of Colonel Munro on the courts of justice are, we 
think, worthy the full consideration of Government; but, on the whole, we 
hope that the defects and inconvenience of the judicial system, pointed out by 
Colonel .Munro, may be remedied by good Judges, and especially by a liberal 
construction of the Regulations, and the adoption of an equitable rather than 
a strictly legal or formal rule of inquiry, and decision in the civil courts. 

55. As far as we may be allowed to speak on the administration of justice, 
and as every individual, still more a public Board, entrusted with the immediate 
superintendence of the public revenue, has a natural privilege to discuss the 
question of right and wrong, to blame or to praise the administration of justice, 
to suggest Improvements, and point out errors, we take the liberty to observe, 
that our system of courts compose one great court of equity, that they are not 
to be confined by narrow maxims, but should take an enlarged view, and be 
allowed a considerable latitude in their proceedings. Under a literal construc¬ 
tion of the Regulations, we think that able and zealous Judges would soon find 
remedies for the inconveniences, and supply the defects pointed out by Colonel 
Munro. Under this impression, we recommend a village rent, because we trust 
the court will protect the body of the Ryots from the oppression of the renters, 
and that, under section 41, Regulation XXVII, A. D. 1802, the zillah court 
will be able to give prompt redress. 

56. For the foregoing reasons we shall, with permission of the Honourable 
the Governor in Council, exercise our discretion, in establishing on lease village 
rents in the several unsettled districts, from the commencement of the ensuing 
fusily. 

We have, &c. 

(Signed) A. FALCONAR, 

J. HODGSON, 

W. THACKERAY. 

Fort St. George, 25th April 1808. 


EXTRACTS REVENUE LETTER to FORT ST. GEORGE, 
Dated the 18 th December, 1811. 

etter from, dated 2-kli October, p a r. 169* We have perused with attention the volumi- 
i. (Par. 4 to 40.) failure of nous co ]| cc tj 0 „ G f papers recorded in your proceedings 

•wrmanont settlement in Hindi- ■ , v r _ ,. , , • •* , -fi 

Return to the syrdem of vil- u P on revenues of fjindigul, and we contemplate with 
rents for the three fusilies 1217, deep regret the consequences which have been already felt, 
i, and 1219, in that province. u nd which may hereafter ensue, from the error which ap- 

forTuBi^ Ian* 111 ™ al d ana P cars to have been committed, in applying the principles 
or uw y of the permanent settlement to the land revenue of that 

province. 

170 . The mistake is clearly shewn in Mr. Hodgson's very able report to 
have consisted in this: that the deduction (amounting to about sixteen per 
cent.) granted to the Zemindars, when the settlement was made in fusily 1214, 
was calculated not on the average produce for a number of years, but on an 
estimated rent, higher than the country had ever yielded since it cam., into the 
possession of the Company, while in all other districts, with more or less varia¬ 
tion, the deductions in favour of the proprietors had been made from the average 
revenue cf several preceding years. 

117 . This radical error, aided in its operation by the calamity of adverse 
seasons, the ignorance of speculativ e adventurers, and the competition of cul¬ 
tivators 


Letter from' Board 
of Rcvouue, 
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Revenue Lettci* 
to Madras, 

18 Dec. 1811. 


tivators excited by the restoration of several pollums to the Poligars, was unhap¬ 
pily productive of ruin to many of the proprietors, occasioned a loss of revenue 
to Government, ami may have an injurious influence upon our future revenue 
administration. 


17*. Of thirty-five estates which were disposed of by the Sircar, the Board 
of Revenue state, in their letter dated 21st July, 1808, that only six remained 
in the hands of the proprietor; and the consequence to individuals of the seizure 
and resumption of their lands is stated in the twenty-third paragraph of your 
letter to have been a pecuniary loss of Star Pagodas 14,557 2 30, besides the 
confinement of their persons and the probable extinction of their prospects. 

17 S. Upon the twenty nine estates which were placed under attachment in 
fusilics 1214, 1215, and 1216, the loss to Government amounted to Star Pa¬ 
godas 30,418 9 12, the permanent rent for each year having been fixed at 
Star Pagodas 70,140 41 3, and the average collections for these years having 
amounted only to Star Pagodas 63,001 23 79* To this may be added the 
further difference between thc.net Revenue contemplated in the permanent set¬ 
tlement and the actual gross collections under anexpensive aumany manage¬ 
ment. 


174., It may, indeed, be observed, that the disappointment of an unreason¬ 
able expectation ought not to be considered as a loss; and, strictly speaking, 
this may be true, though to the case before us the remark is applicable only to 
a certain extent. The effect of.immoderate exaction is not merely to disable 
the contributor from paying the amount of the surcharge, but by discouraging 
liis indusiry and impairing his productive capital, it incapacitates him from 
afterwards discharging what might have been at first, a moderate demand. A 
landholder, who could without much difficulty pay one thousand Pagodas rent, if 
assessed at twelve hundred, may pay that the first year, but the second year he 
may noL be able to pay six hundred. 

175. But the most serious injury likely to result from errors of the description 
to which wc arc now alluding, comes from their tendency to render our Go¬ 
vernment unpopular, by loading the subject with exorbitant imposts, to alienate 
the landholders from a system dictated by the most beneficent intentions, and 
which, when wisely introduced, experience has shewn to be, in many respects, 
well adapted to the purposes for which it was framed : it tends also to shake the 
confidence of the inhabitants in the prudence of our counsels, the stability of 
our measures, and the. consistency of our administration. 

170. The responsibility of this mistaken measure rests in part, certainly, 
with Mr. llurdis, the former Collector, by whose advice it was adopted. But 
in all cases of this sort we must consider the Board of Revenue as especially 
responsible, and, in the present instance, we arc constrained to remark, that we 
do not observe that distinctness of perception and accuracy of investigation 
generally so conspicuous in their researches, aud which have on many occasions 
attracted our approbation. 

177. Coutd any thing have diminished our regret at an oversight which has 
caused so many practical evils, it would be the valuable information embodied 
in Mr. Hodgson’s excellent, report., respecting not merely the revenues and 
present state of the province of Dindigui, but the general, and, as he thinks, 
uniform nature of the tenures, by which the cultivators of land in all parts of 
India hold possession of their lands, and the limited right of Zemindars. 

178 . In the one hundred and twelfth and following paragraphs of that report, 
Mr. Hodgson brought before you the question of what ought to be done with 
those unfortunate persons who made purchases of the over-assessed estates in 
the first instance, and again when they were put up for sale on account of the 
failure of the first purchasers to make good their engagements ; and his recom¬ 
mendation was that they should be released from confinement, and that the 
purchase-money should be restored to them, as well as to the Poligars who 
bought up some of the estates to add to their pollaras. This recommendation 
you have acted upon, in so far as it went to liberate the defaulters who' have 
been placed under restraint, upon condition of their giving up all claims to 
their estates; but witli the second part of the recommendation you have de¬ 
clined 
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dined to comply, upon the ground that the accounts on which the jumma was Revenue Letter 
formed were open to their inspection, and therefore that they had the means of 
judging of the expediency of their speculations j and the remission in favour of «■ e °‘- 

’ the Poligars, though acknowledged to be apparently founded in justice, you . 
have decided to postpone. 

179 . Of the propriety of releasing the persons of the defaulters no doubt can 
be entertained, since no fraudulent intention has been imputed to them. They 
were merely unfortunate j and it well deserves consideration, whether their 
misfortune arose solely from their own imprudence, or whether, as Mr. Hodg¬ 
son believes,* they were led into it from a well-founded persuasion of the faith 
of Government having been pledged, that the terms of the permanent settle¬ 
ment on the estates were moderate, while they are now proved to have been 
excessive, and beyond their ability to discharge. On the latter supposition, it 
would be the most manifest injustice that the Poligars should be made the vic¬ 
tims of an acknowledged oversight and rashness in your own calculations. 

180. It is, however, to be recollected, that as the terms of the settlement 
were declared before the purchases were made, they were in some degree par¬ 
ties with Government in the mistake respecting the capacity of the land to bear 
the rent imposed upon it, which may be perhaps considered as affecting their 
claims to full indemnification. With respect to the second purchasers, their 
right to indemnification is certainly more questionable than that of the first, 
because they bought the estates after having witnessed the failure of the former 
occupants to make good their engagements. 

181. There are other considerations, however, which forbid us to sanction 
the decision you have come to. The proprietors of twenty-nine out of thirty- 
five estates have become bankrupts. Some of these estates having been re¬ 
peatedly attached and sold, it is not improbable that from forty to fifty families 
have been involved in ruin. The unfortunate speculators have suffered two or 
three years’ imprisonment, and though now released, are doomed to indigence 
for the remainder of their lives j and the fact being acknowledged by you, that 
more was paid for the land than the land was worth, however reluctant we may 
be to add to the sacrifices already brought upon our revenue by an improvident 
arrangement, we think it would be unbecoming the dignity, and discreditable 
to the character of our Government, as well as repugnant to every humane feel¬ 
ing, not to restore to the former owners of the distrained estates the original 
purchase-money. The sura to be restored will, according to Mr. Hodgson’s 
statement, be 9,950 pagodas, which being deducted from 14,557 pagodas, the 
total loss sustained by the proprietors for premiums, and money paid to the 
Collector over and above the collections, will still leave them sufferers to the 
amount of Star Pagodas 4,6l>7. 

182. We approve of your having postponed deciding upon that part of Mr. 

Hodgson’s recommendation which proposed a remission in favour of the Po¬ 
ligars who purchased six of the settled estates to add to their pollams, till you 
have ascertained whether these estates possess any particular local advantages 
which may render such remission unnecessary. If they possess no superior 
advantages, in point either of soil or situation, the mere circumstance of the 
Poligars having hitherto continued to discharge their jumma would not justify 
your continuing them as exceptions from the general law of assessment. 

183. After the failure of the intended permanent settlement, the reasons 
stated by Mr. Hodgson, in the one hundred and ninth paragraph of his report, 
have satisfied us of the propriety of reverting to a village settlement on lease for 
three years of the forfeited lands of Dindigul, which was the customary practice 
in that province previous to the survey. And considering the depressed state 
of cultivation from successive unfavourable seasons, the revolutions of proprie¬ 
tary rights, and the recent changes in the system of management, w‘e agree with 
the Board of Revenue in thinking the terms of the settlement as favourable 
upon the whole, and as creditable to the zeal and judgment of Mr. Parish, the 
Collector. 


6 G 

* Vide Report. 


184. The 
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Revenue Letter 184. The total village rent for the three years,* when compared with what 
to Madras, WO uld have been the total amount of the permanent rent for the same period,t 
is D ec . 1811. ^ gxLiibits an excess, in favour of the village settlement, to the amount of three 
' v thousand four hundred and twenty pagodas; but this excess will be more than 

counterbalanced by the additional expense attending a more detailed system of 
management. 

185. We observe that the indisposition of the Collector prevented a settle¬ 
ment of the revenues of Madura and Nuttom on a triennial lease; but it is sa¬ 
tisfactory to find, from the Report of the Board of Revenue, that the culti¬ 
vation of these districts has been extended, and that the total jumma for fusily 
1217 amounts to Star Pagodas 1,35,459 11 19, exhibiting an increase, 
when compared with that of the preceding year, of Star Pagodas 15,003 32 €9 ; 
so that the total amount of the jumma of the joint colleclorships of Din- 
digul, Madura, and Manapara, for that fusily, was fixed at Star Pagodas 
3,17,004 21 3* 


Letter from, dated 2 t October 1808. 2lG. In communicating to us, in these paragraphs, the 
(Par. 58 to 7G.) Instructions measures you have adopted for introducing, at the com- 
given, after a mature deliberation mencement of fusily 1218 triennial village leases into the 

« P ^LrVhfS".“ll^“rK": “?dar your Presidency, as a pian of 

venue management, for the esta- settlement more nearly approximating to that of estates 
biishmeut of a system of village- permanently assessed, you have, as being necessarily 
rents on a triennial lease m all the con nccted with this general change of system in those 
impute istnets o t c rc»i ency. brought under our view the merits of the different 

modes of revenue administration of which experiment has been made, and 
which you deem more or less applicable to the situation and circumstances of 
our territories in the peninsula. 

217 . We are thoroughly sensible that there are questions connected with a 
decision on this subject, which are of essential moment to the prosperity and 
happiness of the people as well as to the interests of the state; and we entertain 
a confident hope, that the numerous local enquiries which you have of late 
years instituted, and the valuable information which has been furnished you by 
some of your ablest servants, will ultimately 4?ad to the establishment of a 
system, liberal in its principles, equitable and beneficial in its operation, and 
desirable from the soundness of its constitution. 

218. It was our intention to have communicated to you our sentiments on 
the general subject to which those paragraphs relate by the present dispatch ; 
but the conviction which we entertain of its great importance in all the 
practical bearings and relations which belong to it, has induced us, for the 
present, to postpone the execution of this intention, in order that we may 
bestow upon it that full and deliberate consideration to which it is undoubt¬ 
edly entitled, and which we propose to give to it at no distant period. 

219. We shall, therefore, at this time content ourselves with stating, that as 
far as wo have yet been able to form a judgment on the ‘subject, we are dis¬ 
posed generally to approve of the village leases which you have granted, and 
of your having limited them to a period of three years as admitting of an 
earlier correction of errors. 

220. We observe that these leases are intended as preparatory to the con¬ 
clusion of permanent settlements. We desire it, however, to be understood by 
you, that we are by no means anxious for the early adoption of that system in 
any part of our territories to which it lias not been hitherto extended. We have 
always entertained a full persuasion, and have uniformly pressed it upon your 
minds, that before any settlements be formed that are intended for permanency, 
it is highly necessary that the most correct knowledge which it is practicable to 
obtain should be acquired, respecting the actual state and resources of the 
lands, their capacities of improvement, and of the tenures and rights of indi¬ 
viduals. Strong and decisive as our opinion has invariably been on this point, 

. it 

* Star Pagodas 2,70,878 * 9 

f 2,72,957 8 59 


Star Tagodas 3,4-20 37 30 
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it has received no small confirmation from the experience which, we are sorry Revenue Letter 
to say, has been recently afforded us, of the frequent failure of assessments *° n Mad ™*' 
formed on the principle to which we allude, in our possessions subject to your 1 1>ec ' 381 ‘ 
'immediate authority; and we hereby think it proper to restrict you from con¬ 
cluding any settlement of a district in perpetuity, without having previously 
received our specific sanction for that purpose: nor shall we grant that sanction, 
unless we are put in possession of every information necessary to direct our 
judgment in a matter of such essential concern. 


EXTRACTS REVENUE LETTER from FORT ST. GEORGE, 

Dated 6th February , 1810. 

cneral Letter, 24th October, p a r. 7. In OUr dispatch of the 24th October 1808, we stated Revenue Letter 
• 1>ar 60 to 77 ' at length to your Honourable Court the reasons which in- f f om Madra »- 

duced us to authorize a transition from annual to triennial settlements in the , 63 cbruary 1810 ’, 
districts not permanently settled, and the substitution of village rents for that v 
of the ltyotwary system. The districts already settled on a lease of three 
years, as communicated in that dispatch, were slated to be those of Dindigul 
and Tanjorc. We shall now proceed to lay before your Honourable Court 
the result of our further progress in the introduction of village rents, and al¬ 
though this desirable change has not been fully accomplished in all the collec- 
torates, the success with which it has hitherto been attended is, in general, 
highly satisfactory, and we have confident expectations that the change will be 
wholly effected in the course of the current fusily 1219. 

8. At our consultation of the 5th September, we look into consideration the 
reports of the Board of Revenue upon the settlements cf the Collectors in the 
Ceded Districts for fusily 1218. Your Honourable Court are aware that these 
districts consist now only of two collectorates, Bellary and Cuddapah. In 
the former the introduction of village rents did not take place during the last 
fusily, the Collector having urged strong objections to aiiy immediate change 
of system, and the impracticability of concluding a favourable lease settlement 
so shortly after the sufferings experienced by the Ryots from two successive 
years of drought. The settlement was accordingly concluded by Mr. Gaha- 
gan, the Collector, in the usual mode, Kulwar and Mouzawar, and proved ex¬ 
tremely favourable. 

9. The jumma of the Bellary District amounted to the sum of Star Pagodas 
9,32,790 26 6, being an increase on that of fusily 1217 in the sum of Star 
Pagodas 90,032 24 37. The actual increase would have been Star Pagodas 
95,761 82, had the pesheush paid by the Nabob of Kurnool, continued 
the -same as heretofore at Star Pagodas 28,645 35; but by the operation of 
the orders of the Right Honourable the Governor General in Council, on the 
transfer of that chieftain from the authority of the Nizam to that of the Com¬ 
pany, the tribute payable by him became reduced to the sum of Star Pagodas 
22,916 30, the fixed sum in future, in addition to the quota of horse to be 
furnished when required. 

10. The collections of Customs in Bellary exceeded those of the preceding 
year in the sum of Star Pagodas 11,442, raising consequently the surplus of 
gross revenue in fusily 1218 beyond that of 1217, to the amount of Star Pago¬ 
das 101,474 38 7, making the aggregate receipts from this Zillah to be Star 
Pagodas 9,74,261 7 17- 

11. The same causes which oppose the introduction of village rents into the 
Bellary Zillah did not exist in Cuddapah; on the contrary, the two last favour¬ 
able seasons tended to facilitate the accomplishment of this object in most of 
the districts composing that collectorate. In some particular instances, the 
Collector, Mr. Chaplin, found it expedient to postpone the village rents. 

Want of adequate offers, from the hesitation of the inhabitants to become 
renters of those villages in which the cultivation of wet produce preponderated, 
and thc*diflicultics under which some of the villages still continued to labour 
from the severity of the drought in fusily 1216, were the reasons that induced 
a partial deviation from the general system. The same causes have opeiated. 
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Revenue I-a*ter m orc or less, in all the districts in which the introduction of village rents has 

r KTruaV'iHU) keen attc ’ m P tC£ k The arrangements preparatory to so general a change of 
, c )rujiy .. . s ^ stein cou |j scarcely be completed within the period of the fusily. 

12 . Of the total number of villages in Cuddapah, 1834, there have been 
leased for three years 1099, the rent of which for fusily 1218 amounts to Star 
l’agodas 3,10,481 30 60 ; for fusily 1219, to Star Pagodas 5,28,706 18 69; 
and for fusily 1220, to Star Pagodas 5,38,493 44 38. The number of vil¬ 
lages rented for one year is one hundred and eighty-three, yielding a revenue of 
Star Pagodas 1,51,169 28 66 ; and the number settled ryotwar, as formerly, 
live hundred and filly-two, amounting to Star Pagados 1,27,841 30; exhibit¬ 
ing a total land revenue for fusily 1218 of Star Pagodas 795,492 44 46, 
which together with the licences, amounting to Star Pagodas 17,799 22 1, 
makes the aggregate amount of the settlement Star Pagodas 8,13,292 21 47, 
allbrding an increase on the preceding year of Star Pagodas 36,581 1 10, ex¬ 
clusive of customs. The increase derived from this source is Star Pagodas 
6,685 28 78, making the gross increase on the preceding fusily Star Pa¬ 
godas 43,266, and the aggregate revenue from this zillah Star Pagodas 
3,28,733 34 47- 

13. We subjoin a statement of the aggregate revenue derived in fusily 1218 
from both divisions of the Ceded Districts, compared with that derived in 
fusily 1217, showing a net increase in favour of fusily 1218 of Star Pagodas 
1,44,741 23 15. 


Land Rent and7 
Licences .. ( 
Customs. 

Total . 

Fusily 1218. 

Fusily 1217. 

Total I 
0 

Fusily 

Ilellary. 

Cuddapah, 

Total. 

lk'llnry. 

Cuddapah. 

Total. 

S. Pags. F. 1'.. 
9,32,790 26 6 
41,470 26 11 

S. Pag*. F. C. 
3,13,292 21 47 
15,441 13 0 

S. Pags. F. C. 
17,46,083 2 53 
56,911 39 11 

S. Pags. F. 0. 
8,42,758 1 49 

30,028 12 41 

S. Pags. F. C. 

7,76,711 20 37 
8,755 29 2 

S. Pags. F. C. 

16,19,469 22 6 
38,783 41 43 

S. Pags. 
1,26,611 
18,12* 

9,74,261 7 17 

EBBS 




16,58,253 18 49 

1,44,74 


14. We trust that the foregoing abstract of the revenues of these districts 
will evince to your Honourable Court the prosperity of their condition, and 
that their rapid improvement, from the period of their cession to the present 
time, already yielding a large surplus above the schedule valuation at which 
they were made over by the Nizam, together with the extraordinary punctua¬ 
lity with which that’revenuc has been realized, will afford you sufficient proof of 
the sound principles upon which it has been administered. 


26. In their report of the 9 th September*, the Board of Revenue submitted 
for our consideration the settlement formed by Mr llavenshaw, in the southern 
division of Axcot, for fusilies 1218, 1219, and 1220. 

27 . The general instructions for concluding a triennial settlement have been 
successfully applied in effecting the terms of the lease in this district. Of the 
total number of villages, amounting to 3,988^ only 245-J^. remained unrent¬ 
ed. The villages rented on a triennial lease, 3,742-J-s in number, were to pay 
in the first year Star Pagodas 5,36,846 15 30; in fusily 1219, the second 
year of the lease Star Pagodas, 5,42,886 17 4 ; and in 1220 , the last year, 
Star Pagodas 5,42,9*3 27 42, inclusive of shotrium and pesheush. The 
villages retained under aumany were to pay Star Pagodas 22,452 35 10 , 
y ielding a total of land revenue for the southern division of Arcot proper of 
Star Pagodas 5,59,299 5 60 ; to which if the revenues of Pondicherry and 
Cuddalore be added, together with the amount arising from farms and licences, 
the aggregate will be Star Pagodas 5,92,156 13 41, giving an immediate in¬ 
crease of the resources of fusily 1218 above those of fusily 1217 , to the extent 
of Star Pagodas 37,749 26 69, as will be exemplified in the following ab- 


* Consultations, 29th September, 1809. 


Abstract 

















ract Comparative Statement of the Revenue of the Southern Division ofArcot, Cuddalore, 'and Pondicherry, for Fusilies 1217 and 1218 . 
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Revenue Lcjlcr 
from Madras, 

6 February 1810. 


28. Of the villages not included in the triennial settlement, the Collector 
has succeeded in renting some since closing his jummabundee accounts; and 
as keeping the remainder under the immediate management of the Collector, 
where the general result has been so favourable, appeared to be unadvisablej 
we directed the Jjoaid of Revenue to take measures for the disposal of the 
whole, in the course of the current fusily, for the unexpired period of the 
lease. 


29. The survey of the southern division of Arcot, which has been in pro¬ 
gress for some time past, was not concluded at the period of the Hoard of 
Revenue submitting their report upon this district. We shall cursorily 
observe, that some further expense was estimated to be incurred on tiiis ac¬ 
count, though, at the same time, the reduction in the general estimate of 
charges for this division is expected to amount to the sum of Star Pagodas 
'1.8,50.5 in fusily 1219. 


30. In taking into consideration the Reports of the Board of Revenue* upon 
the settlement of the northern division of Arcot, concluded by Mr. Grame for 
a period of three years, the result proved to be equally satisfactory to us with 
any of the preceding. 


31. The gross revenue of fusily 1218, arising from land rent, licences, sayer, 
offerings at Tripetty, amounted to Star Pagodas 7,3o,01 *2 44 38, being an 
increase on ihe revenue derived in fiisilv 1217 from the same sources of Star 
Pagodas 63,851 6 55. For fiisilies 1219 and 122G a progressive increase is 
expected, viz. for the former Star Pagodas 7,40,776 28 1(5, and for the 
latter Star Pagodas 7*43,011 9 3, the whole of which, w'e have reason to 
hope, will he duly realized under the administration of Mr. Graune, unless 
extraordinary calamities should occur. 


32. The comparative amount of the revenues offusilies 1217 and 1218 your 
Honourable Court will find detailed in the annexed abstract. 


* Consultations, 2-4 October 1809. 
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Revenue Letter 33. We have satisfaction in noticing the favourable result of the foregoing 
frpm Madras, comparison, particularly with reference to the land revenue derived from the 
(> e >ruarv . o- ta | 00 ] cs transferred from the southern division of Arcot, the amount of which 
may be considered to be very favourable, when it is recollected that these dis¬ 
tricts suffered more from the famine in fusily 1216 than any in the Carnatic, 
Nellorc excepted. 


35. In the consideration of the merits of the settlement of the district of 
Nellore, as reported to us by the Board of Revenue,* we were concerned to 
observe that a decrease was apprehended below the revenue of fusily 1217 , in 
the sum of Star Pagodas 20,000, although a reference to the annexed compara¬ 
tive abstract shows an increase from land revenue, to the extent of Star Pa¬ 
godas 18,571 7 2; but this, as we shall hereafter explain, is delusive. 


y Connultntions, lOtli November 1809. 


Abstract 
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General Li tter, 21th October 1808. 44. We have already informed your Honourable Court, 

l' ar - ,sl - that a triennial settlement had been effected in the province, 

Bevcnuc Letter Tanjorc, < n the course of fusily 1217, with the exception of nine hundred 
from Madras, * and forty-one villages.* Of the above-mentioned number a triennial settlement 
Fc h -has been effected in five hundred and seventy-five, upon principles nearly simi- 
lar to those on which the triennial was concluded. For the remaining number 
of villages the Mcerassadars refused to incur the risk of a lease, in consequence 
of which the Collector was induced to form an annual settlement for three hun¬ 
dred and three of those villages. With regard to the remaining sixty-three, 
the inhabitants refused coming into terms, even for an annual rent, though the 
actual state of the crops at the time was offered as its basis. 

45. This obstinate refusal was lobe attributed to particular Mcerassadars, 
whose concern extended no further than the receiving their allotted portion 
of the produce, without contributing thereto either by labour, stock, or 
otherwise. 

46. As considerable inconvenience might result from conceding too much 
to the indolent Meerassadars, who refused to enter into engagements for their 
lands, we adopted a recommendation submitted to us, of limiting their advan¬ 
tages to ten per cent, of the cultivators' share of the produce, leaving it how¬ 
ever at their option to enter into engagements for their lands at the conclusion 
of the existing settlement. 

47 . No subsequent communication having been received from the Board of 
Revenue, regarding the final settlement concluded by the Collector of Tanjore 
dui ing the late fusily, we are unable to enter into any further particulars for the 
information of your Honourable Court. 


60. We have much satisfaction in reporting to your Honourable Court the 
favourable conclusion of a triennial settlement in the province of Tinnevelly,* 
notwithstanding the many difficulties which presented themselves in the progress 
of executing our orders. 

61. Under the former system, the Government might be considered the 
monopolizers of all the grain in the country. By withholding the sale of their 
own share of the produce until that of the ltyots had been consumed, and then 
issuing from their own stores this stock to the inhabitants upon mortgages of 
future years produce, the Government virtually became the corn-factors of the 
country, deriving its revenue from a monopoly of the produce instead of a tax 
upon the land. The disadvantage immediately resulting from this system, 
and which constituted the chief difficulty in effecting village rents, was the 
balance left outstanding at the end of the year on account of the sivkar grain 
remaining unsold, and the difficulty of converting it into money, so as to 
realize the revenue within the year. The inhabitants aware of this difficulty, 
were averse to the responsibility of a money-rent, and the actual experience of 
many years justified their apprehensions. 


* Consultations, 23d May 1809. 
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Abstract Comparative Statement of the Revenue of the TinneveVy Province, Revenue Letter 

forfusilics 1217 and 1218. fr » m Madras, 


Fusily 

1217. 


6 February 1810. 


1218. 


S. Pags. F. C. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


S. Pags. F. C. S.Pags. F. C. 


, , S.Pags. F. C. - B _. .. -- b .. .. _ 

Land Revenue ...3,8.5,878 42 764,46,957 44 7361,584 1 77 

Salt .] 18,609 23 47: 20,736 36 8 2,127 12 41 

Sayer.! 7,053 ... 68 10,017 27 35.' 2,964 26 47 

Farms andLicenses 2,825 .1 2,583 24 3 

Chank .I 7,842 22 40 1 6,645 37 40 1 


I* ns sit i 


Ba^jtr Fund 
Extra Revenue .. 
Cochineal rented. 


24 38 50 
185 23 l! 


167 43 41 
280 . 


280 ... 


245 20 77 

.!l 196 30 ... 

24 38 50 
17 24 37 


Total.4,21,914 16 424,87,389 33 4366,955 41 5 


Pollams. 
Permanent Posh 


cSr e . nt ... !! s . j } 98 * 368 . 


Salt . 

Sayer. 

Farms & Licences 


4,591 35 63 


• • • • • a• • 

aa aaa a a a 


Deduct Decrease.. 
Net Increase .... 

98,368 . 

5,770 38 G 
1,084 39 71 
480 27 22 


1,4S0 24 4 


1480 24 4 


,65,475 17 1 


Total.1,02,959 35 631,05,704 151 9 


1,179 2 23 
1,084 39 71 
180 27 22 


2,744 24 36 


Grand Total...5,24,8?4 7 255,93,0 94 3 62 68,21 9 41 37 


62. From the foregoing abstract it will be observed, that the total jumma of 
the province of Tinncvolly, including the pollams annexed to this coilectorate, 
during the last year, amounts to Star Pagodas 5,93,094 3 62, and indepen¬ 
dently of the pollams, to Star Pagodas 4,87,389 33 43, being a net increase, 
in fusily 1218, above the revenue of the previous year, from the same sources, 
of Star Pagodas 65,475 17 1. 

63. In the pollams the increase of Pagodas 2,744 21 36 arises from salt, 
sayer, and licences, making a total increase of Star Pagodas 68,219 41 37. 

64. Thr average of the three years settlement lately concluded, exclusive 
of the pollams permanently assessed, is Star Pagodas 4,48,672 15 29, 
which is less than the average of fusilies 1213, 1214, and 1215, the gross 
collections during which period averaged Star Pagodas 4,62,221 25 69. It is 
not, however, by a comparison of the gross sum exhibited in a jummabundee, 
that the merits of a settlement are to be appreciated, but by the net revenue 
which remains in the treasury an available resource to the state. The net 
collections for the three years before mentioned, averaged only Star Pagodas 
4,05,402 32 74^, while the actual annual disbursement for the same period 
averaged Star Pagodas 56,818 34 6?f. 'The amount of charges estimated 
for each year of the lease is Star Pagodas 27,695 37 64, and the net col¬ 
lections will probably amount to Star Pagodas 4,20,976 22 46, being a 
dear net increase, above the revenue of the former period, of Star Pagodas 
15,573 34 50*. 

65. With respect to the amount of the settlement of the land revenue, 
therefore, we have every reason to be satisfied. The transition from the 
aumany system to that of village rents could not be effected without some 
diminution of gross revenue, because the recent commutation of a payment 
in kind lor the payment of a money-rent, the novelty of the system, and the 
conseqyent risk and exertions undertaken by the renters, demanded com¬ 
pensation. The decrease of gross revenue, however, will be counterbalanced 
by a diminution of charges, and by a general*improvement of the resources erf 
the country, by the introduction of an ameliorated system of collection. 

6 K G6. Of 
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Revenue Letter CO. Of the remaining districts not permanently settled, namely, Canara, 
from Madrav, Coimbatore, Palnaud, and Trichinopoly, we are unable to communicate to 
r ruary . y 0ur Honourable Court particular information, in as far as regards the settle* 
ments which may bave-been concluoKI. for the late fusily, as we have not y.et 
received the reports of the Board of Revenue upon the subject; but we can 
assure your Honourable Court, that the general result has been equally favour¬ 
able as in those already reported upon. 


EXTRACTS REVENUE LETTER to FORT ST. GEORGE, 
Dated the Y]th December 1813. 


l-cttcr from, dud Gth Fobruar, ^ 7 °' ^ . tl, , C5C P“ ra g' ’P hs . ” 0th «f P“ rt ,« of 

isio. dispatch to which we are now replying, you have brought 

(Par. 7 to 17.) Progress made in under our view the progress which you had then made, in 
tiit introduction of village rents on introducing into the unsettled districts under your presi- 
tncrmial leases through the unsettled deney the system of triennial village leases, which, as we 

DiioL-ufor^snTlIls had been previously informed by your letter in the Revenue 

^ointments in those districts, ami a Department, of the 24th October 1808, you had come to 
topographical survey of that portion the resolution of adopting at the commencement of fusily 
riled* 0 t ' oa, *’ a "^’ s tcrritor y audio- lgis. We find ottrselvcs relieved from the necessity of 

entering at large into a discussion of these proceedings, in 
Revenue Letter to as much as the general reasoning and instructions contained in our Revenue 
1 r* ul-c^isn 0 ’ i etter of the lGih December 1812, though more immediately relating to the 
' Lt ' ‘ ’ further measures you had subsequently taken for extending the same system for 
a period often years, and eventually in perpetuity, may be considered as prac¬ 
tically involving a decision on the change which you had previously effected in 
the principles of your revenue management, and with the early operation and 
effects of which we are made acquainted in the dispatch now under our consi¬ 
deration. This is a subject which, as you will observe on a perusal of the Fifth 
Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons appointed to en¬ 
quire into the Affairs of the East-India Company, engaged their especial atten¬ 
tion ; and every consideration we have ourselves been able to give to it, and it 
has much occupied our thoughts, induces us substantially to concur in their 
sentiments and reasonings on this particular topic. Under these circumstances, 
we shall confine our observations principally to the facts and circumstances, as 
connected with the transition from ryotwar settlements to triennial village 
leases, which are directly brought under our notice in the dispatch to which we 
are now replying. 


71. With reference to the two collcctorates, Bellary and CudRapah, into 
which the Ceded Districts were divided, the attempt to establish village rents 
on a triennial lease, in fusily 1218, we find to have been confined to the latter. 

72 . The settlement concluded for fusily 1218 by Mr. F. Gahagan, the Col¬ 
lector of Bellary, in the mode which has hitherto prevailed, has given us great 
satisfaction. The jumma of Bellary, exclusive of customs, we perceive 
amounted to Star Pagodas 9,32,790 26 6. If from this sum the kurnoul 
pesheush be excluded, which by order of the Supreme Government has been 
reduced from Star Pagodas 28,645 35 to Star Pagodas 22,916 30, the re¬ 
mainder of the jumma will exhibit, in fusily 1218, an increase above the reve¬ 
nue derived from the same sources in fusily 1210, the worst year under the 
Company’s government, of Star Pagodas 3,48,906 12 74, an increase above 
the revenues of fusily 1215, the best year, of Star Pagodas 6,354 15 53; and 
an increase on the revenues of fusily 1217 , the year immediately preceding, of 
Star Pagodas 95,761 3* 37. 


73. The customs (not included in the foregoing statement) having 
amounted in fusily 1218 to Star Pagodas 41,470 26 11, exceeded the collec¬ 
tions under the same head, in the preceding year, by the sum of Star Pagodas 
11,442. 13. 50. The gross revenue, therefore, of fusily 1218, amounted to 
Star Pagodas 9,74,261 7 17* showing a net increase upon the revenue of 
fusily 1217 of Star Pagodas 1,01,474 38 7- 


74. With 
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74. With respect to the division of Cuddapah, it appears that of 1,834 vil- Itevenue Letter to 

lages comprehended in that collectorship, 1,099 were leased bv villages for G ‘? r S c ’ 

three years, 183 for one year, and 552 continued under aumany. On com- v tTDec.isib. 

.paring the settlement of Cuddapah for 1218 with the revenues of 1217 , there 
appears to be an augmentation under the head of land-rent, of Star Pagodas. 

33,870 11 52; under the head of licenses, of Star Pagodas 2,710 37 38;* 
and under the head of customs, of Star Pagodas 6,685 28 78 The gross 
revenue for fusily 1218, amounting to Star Pagodas 8,28,733 3t 47, shows 
an augmentation on the gross revenue of the preceding fusily of Star Pagodas 
43,206 30 8. The land-rent alone exhibits an increase above that of 
fusily 1210, the first year of the Company’s government, of Star Pagodas 
3,°24>,556 4 70 ; above that of fusily 1215, the best year in respect of season, 
of Star Pagodas 10,863 12 53; and above that of fusily 1216, a year of 
drought and famine, of Star Pagodas 1,75,790 14 35. In the villages which 
have been rented for three years, an increase of revenue has been obtained, in 
the first year of the lease, of Star Pagodas 23,610 12 79 ; and in the two fol¬ 
lowing years a further gradual increase of Star Pagodas 22,012 13 58 is re¬ 
presented by you to be expected. 

75. From the comparative statement contained in the thirteenth paragraph 
of your address, of the aggregate revenue derived from both divisions of the 
Ceded Districts, infusilies 1217 and 1218, it appears that the total collections 
in the latter fusily amounted to Star Pagodas 18,02,991- 41 64, exceeding 
those of the preceding fusily in the sum of Star Pagodas 1,44,741 23 15. 

76. When, however, jve bear in mind that the survey-rents in these districts, 
with reference to which the land revenue was collected under the former sys¬ 
tem (a system certainly better calculated than any mode, proceeding on the 
principle of farming out the revenues, for realizing to the Govermcnt the largest 
possible receipts from the land) were in the opinion of Colonel Monro consi¬ 
derably higher than “ they ought to be, and higher than they ever had been, 

“ or than could be realized, as long as there are bad crops anil poor Ryots,” 
we can by no means regard the total increase in the year 1218 as of a perma¬ 
nent nature; still less can we calculate upon the further augmentation of reve¬ 
nue which you expect to derive, under the progressive jummas stipulated for in 
the two next years of the triennial leases. The following facts, which we find 
to be stated by the Collectors in the papers now before us, are of themselves 
quite sufficient to discourage us from placing any confidence in that expectation, 
viz. that an unfavourable season would render the village renters unable to 
keep to the terms of their leases ; that a great part of them, in point of circum¬ 
stances, were not more substantial than common cultivators; and that the 
Potails had, for the most part, entered into engagements merely to prevent 
strangers from becoming the farmers of their villages, anil thus supplant them 
in the situation of chiefs; and that, for the purpose of giving effect to the 
new system, the Board of Revenue had it in contemplation to resort, and as it 
would appear under your implied sanction, to the very unwarrantable expedient 
(an expedient of which we cannot in too pointed terms express our disapproba¬ 
tion) of authorizing the Collectors to deprive such of the Potails who should 
decline renting the villages to which they belonged of their enaum lands, lands 
which either pay no rent or are very favourably assessed, and which they and 
their ancestors have, by prescriptive usage and hereditary succession, enjoyed 
in the character of village collectors, as a part of their remuneration for per¬ 
forming the duties attaching to that character, and of which they cannot, in 
justice,'be deprived, unless iu any instances it can he shewn that the aliena¬ 
tions have not been duly and regularly granted, or unless they become forfeited 
by personal misconduct in the parties, of a very aggravated nature. ’ The dis¬ 
inclination, and even positive refusal of the Potails, not only in the Ceded Dis¬ 
tricts, but as we also observe in other parts of the country, to consent to the 
terms of the village leases, is, as has bgeri expressed in the Report of the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, “ a circumstance which in itself affords- 
“ a strong presumptive ground for concluding that the terms of the rent de- 

u mandecl must have been excessive.” 

• 

77. The circumstances which we have briefly referred to, and others which 
we deem it unnecessary to particularize, but none of which are stated in your 

letter. 
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Revenue Lf itrr to letter, appear to have formed the subject of an important correspondence 
j Lotweon thp Hoard of Revenue and the acting Collectors in Hellary and Cud* 

lL ' dapali. in that correspondence it is admitted by the Hoard of Revenue and by 

yourselves, that the Collectors were placed in a most difficult and perplexing 
a situation, a situation in which “address, ingenuity, and ability,” could alone 
enable them to proceed, anil that, if the exercise of these qualities on the 
part of tin.' Collector should not be attended with the desired effect, the new 
system must, be abandoned. 

82. As to the change of system which you have introduced i-nto one of the 
divisions of the Ceded Districts, and which, as it appears from the correspon¬ 
dence before us, was only prevented from being-also carried into effect in the 
other by the insuperable difficulties which opposed the attempt, it is impossible 
for us to contemplate your proceedings without peculiar anxiety as to the 
ultimate consequences, nor without a very sensible concern that any consi¬ 
derations should have led you to interfere with an existing system, which in 
llie short space of a few years had conduced, in a degree perhaps unparalleled, 
to the general improvement and welfare of those districts. When Colonel 
Munro resigned the important charge of administering the affairs of this 
extensive territory, he recorded it as his opinion, that it “ was essential to 
“ its welfare that there should not only be no actual change, but that nothing 
“ should be done which might excite suspicion that any was intended; that 
“ the disturbances by which it was formerly agitated had been too recently 
“ settled, to render it either prudent or safe to hazard any experiment of inno- 

vation : that the country was quiet and well affected; that no troops were 
“ required in it; that the revenue was collected with the greatest ease ; and 
“ that the way most likely to secure these advantages would be to continue, as 
“ nearly as possible, the system of management which had been observed 
“ during the last seven years.” The executive arrangement which was made 
by your Government for supplying the loss of Colonel Monro’s services in these 
districts, had proceeded avowedly on the intention “ that the principles he 
“ had acted upon with so much success might still continue to be the guide of 
“ the revenue administration in that province:” and in conformity with this 
settled purpose, the new Collectors were directed not only to refrain from 
introducing any innovation on the system of management then obtaining, but 
to avoid even the least appearance of any change, as it might involve the affairs 
of the province in confusion, and produce consequences detrimental to the 
public interests. Notwithstanding, however, these facts and proceedings, a 
year had not elapsed before you resolved upon the abandonment of that very 
inode of revenue management, from which such good effects had resulted, and 
continued to result, and for the preservation of which unimpaired, such an 
earnest solicitude had been so naturally manifested. 


r from, dated C February l sio. 87* With respect to the southern division of Arcot, we 
i J 1 to ■!':>.) Ti li n.ual n tile maik that of the 3,988 villages, of which this district con- 
i , yii'^ouiin'i n tlmpuMi oi Ar- a tricnnal lease of the lands belonging to 3,742 had 

u.lii.’.-o.c, .nit lurry, boon concluded by the Collector : that the remaining 245 

i iilagcs continued unrented, and that instructions had been issued tor carrying 
it into effect in those villages in the following year. 

88. The settlement of the rented villages appears to have been fixed 
at the assessment of Star Pagodas 5,30,8-40 for fusily 1218, Star Pagodas 
5,12,880 for fusily 1219, and Star Pagodas 5,42,915 for fusily 1220, omitLing 
1; ;.c< ions. 

S‘J. The revenue derived, in addition to the fixed rents, from the villages 
retained under aumanv, together with the land revenue of Cuddalore and 
Pondicherry, and the produce of farmfi, licenses, &c. make the first year’s 
jutniua amount to Star Pagodas 5,92,150 13 14, shewing an increase in fusily 
1218 of Star Pagodas 37,749 20 09 beyond what was obtained under the 
settlement of fusily 1217,and an increase of Star Pagodas 50,206 11.39 be¬ 
yond the average collections of seven years, from fusily 1211 to fusily 1217 - 
If we add to the above-mentioned sum of Star Pagodas 5,92,150 the sum of 

Star 
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Star Pagodas 50,500, for articles not included in the jumma, such as town 
duties, betel, tobacco, and salt, the aggregate demand for fusilv ISIS in this 
, collectorate will amount to Star Pagodas <112,656, the whole of which sum, 
with the exception of Star Pagodas 10,812, was realized within the year, and, 
has been accompanied with a decrease, in the charges of collection, to the 
amount of Star Pagodas 48,505 85 46. When, however, we advert to the 
opinions expressed by Mr. llavenshaw on the subject of the village rents, 
which he had been instructed to form, we are far from entertaining any 
sanguine expectations of their being fully realized in the remaining two years 
of the leases, unless the seasons prove unusually favourable ; or that they can, 
even in that case, be collected, without in some measure retarding the progress 
of agricultural prosperity, and encroaching on the necessary means of the cul¬ 
tivator which ought ever to be avoided in the revenue administration of our 
Indian possesions, and a cautious attention to which, on the part of Mr. Raven- 
shaw, appears to have been one great cause of that improvement which has been 
effected in the internal condition of the southern division of Arcot, during the 
few years it has been under the able and judicious management of that Collector. 

90. It is first stated by Mr. Ravenshaw, in allusion to a communication 
which he had previously made to the Board of Revenue against the new plan of 
settlement, but which communication we do not find in the papers before us, 
that “ his opinion on that subject he saw little reason to alter, but that, on the 
“ contrary, every thing he had seen since the introduction of the system con- 
** firmed its justness; that he had, however, obeyed the orders of the Board, 
44 and, as he trusted, net less zealously than any of the advocates for it.” 

91. “ Whether or not,” he observes, 44 the settlement is consistent with the due 
44 realization of the rent and the prosperity of the coyntry, will depend oft 
44 many circumstances. If seasons are good; if leaseholders do not, by 
44 oppressing their Ryots, materially injure the resources of their farms, I have 
“ no doubt but the settlement made is perfectly consistent in both these 
44 points. If seasons are bad, they will be unable to pay the present rent 
“ without numbers of them being ruined, and the prosperity of the country 
** suffering in proportion. This, however," he adds, “ would have been the 
44 case, it the settlement was half a lack less than it is.” 

92. The Board of Revenue, however, take no notice of these remarks 
and opinions of the Collector, but state, in their report to Government, “ that 
44 it was to be expected that the stock and spirit of the Ryots would be in- 
44 creased to such a degree, that if the seasons were favourable, the whole of 
“ the land which had been waste for so many years that it was overgrown with 
“ jungle would soon be brought into culture.” 

93. But supposing, what general experience will by no means justify, that 
the district should enjoy the advantage of three good seasons in succession, it 
nevertheless appears, as is stated by the Select Committee of the House of' 
Commons, in their report to which we have already referred, that evils had 
already there resulted, during the first year of the triennial lease, “ which 
“ threatened a revival of those oppressions on the inhabitants which were 
“ formerly practised under the village system,” and which, we may add, had 
very much contributed to reduce this province, in particular, to the verge of 
ruin. 44 My apprehensions,” says the Collector, “ are very strong, that even 
44 in good seasons, the prosperity of the country will suffer considerably from 
44 the oppression of the farmers on the inferior Ryots. This, indeed, is 
“ almost past apprehension; it already admits of some proof. I have not 
“ been able to learn that a single potlah has been* issued by them, yet they 
44 have made the Ryots pay for all shavee* and poolathy which was remitted 
“ to them under the former system. They have, in many cases, made them 
44 pay more than their rent, and in most cases the full rent for all waffle lands 
44 cultivated by them, for which, under the old system, they had a remission 
44 granted them for the first three years. Hundieds of complaints on these 
44 subjects, and other similar acts of oppression, have been made to me; but I 
44 have*no power to grant redress. 1 can only refer them to the court; and 
44 the Court, if it did nothing else, would not have time to redress all such 
44 grievances, even if they came before it. But the road to justice is so 

6 L 44 clogged 


Revenue Letter to 
Fort St. George, 
17 Dec.1813. 


* Damaged goods. 
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Revenue Letter* to « clogged with forms, &c. that nine out of ten of such grievances never can 
rTbec. 1813 ?’ “ comc before it. It is cheaper for complainants of that description to submit 
to be plundered than to attempt to seek redress. Their humble situation, 
their ignorance, and their poverty, compared with the power, affluence, 
influence, and ability of those they have to contend with, are, I fear, insu¬ 
perable obstacles in their way.” 

94. We would observe upon this passage, that if the village farmers go on 
collecting without regard to the regular rents and the established rules of 
assessment, as is therein stated, they may for a few years, provided he 
seasons are not very adverse, make good their undertaking with the Go¬ 
vernment. But in what a condition will the country be left ? Impoverished, 
ruined, and deserted; its productive powers, which were reviving, exhausted; 
left without any capitaf or stock to enable the inhabitants to carry on the 
business of cultivation. This could not happen under the mode of collection 
which you have superseded; for it accommodated itself to the means of the 
Ryots. They knew the utmost that they would be required to pay: there was 
a standard rent limited and defined by survey, which they were lidble to be 
called upon for, but the strict enforcement of it was made to depend upon the 
abundance or scantiness of the crops. This mode of settling the rents with 
each individual cultivator, through the direct agency of accountable officers 
employed under the directions and authority of the British Collector, was, we 
are satisfied, the only one by which so high a scale of demand as obtained in 
the southern division of Arcot, and in most of the other Iiavclly districts 
under your Presidency, could be secured, without impairing their internal 
resources. 

• 95. Mr. Ravenshaw's observations on the urgent expediency of taking some 
measures for protecting the Ryots against the oppressions and abuse of authority 
to which they were exposed on the part of the renters, very loudly call for your 
attention, not only in the south of Arcot but in all districts where a similar plan 
of*administration has been adopted. It will, indeed, be to us the cause of the 
deepest regret, if the change of system, which you have thought it proper to 
re sort to in the unsettled districts, should be attended, as we are greatly 
apprehensive it will be, with a renewal of those irregularities and unjust 
practices, which it was one of the primary objects of the ryotwar system to 
remove, and which it is certainly, in our opinion, better calculated to prevent, 
than any other, mode of administering the revenues of an Indian country, that 
has ever been adopted by the British Government. 

9f>. Some good may possibly be effected by the appointment of the Teh- 
sildars as Commissioners, under Regulation XVI, 1802, to see justice done 
between the farmers and under-tenants; but we cannot indulge the ex¬ 
pectation that any arrangement, under which the farmer may refuse or evade 
.the granting of pottahs to the latter (and sach an arrangement we must 
consider the village settlements you have formed), will succeed in the at¬ 
tainment of its object. 

97. We are at a loss to conceive how, under the provisions of the existing 
judicial regulations, which are, to say the least, adverse to the exercise of any 
interference on the part of the Collector, the village farmers can be obliged to 
issue pottahs, otherwise than by the intervention of the authority of the zillah 
judge, who must have suits instituted in his court, and a regular process gone 
through in each case before he can regularly exercise the powers of his office. 
We are ourselves strongly persuaded, that the protection and security of indi¬ 
vidual rights, and the prevention of extortionate demands on the inhabitants, 
can in no manner be so well accomplished as by a return to the ryotwar system 
of management, and a modification of the existing plan of judicature, 
agreeably to the principles which we briefly explained to you in our revenue 
letter of the 16th December last. The latter of these subjects still engages our 
serious consideration, and we shall shortly communicate to you, more parti¬ 
cularly than we have yet done, our sentiments and instructions upon it. 

(30 to 33.) Triennial Settlement 98 . We observe that the gross revenue of fusily 1218, 
of the northern division of Arcot. derived from land, licenses, sayer, and offerings at Tri- 

petty, amounted to Star Pagodas 7»S5,012 44 S3, ex¬ 
ceeding 
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ceeding the amount derived from the same sources, in fusily 1217, in the sum Revenue Letter <o 
of Star Pagodas 63,851 6 55, and that you expect a progressive increase of Fort ’ fit - George, 
about Star Pagodas 5,766 in fusily 1219, and of Star Pagodas 8,000 in fusily 17 Dc c I813 ‘ , 
1&20. The season is represented to have been particularly favourable in fusily v 

1218, which sufficiently accounts for the realization of the increased rent of 
that year; but we are led to apprehend, from the sentiments and reasoning of 
the Collector and assistant, that unless the two following years should prove 
equally favourable (which, from past experience, it would be sanguine to 
expect) the advanced rents cannot be realized, without diminishing also, in this 
coiiectorship, the agricultural stock and the general resources of the country. 

99. It appears, from the letter of the assistant Collector, dated 7th May 
1809. that in some parts of this district the assessment is fully as high as the 
land can bear, and that in others it is considerably too low. On this subject 
Mr. Ross thus expresses himself: “ In making the settlement, 1 have laboured 
“ under one great inconvenience; and as these districts are, perhaps, a soli- 
•* tary instance of it, I consider it but justice to you (the Collector) and to 
“ myself particularly to point it out. I allude to the want of a regular survey. 

“ I have every where experienced this want, but most of all in the Vellore 
** lalook, where the lands are very unequally assessed. The ter wall is still 
“ complained of as too high in some places, and I am sure it is too low in 
** ^others. The accounts are throughout incorrect, and in many villages inten- 
** tionally false.” And in order to shew the great irregularity even of the 
measurement of the lands, lie states the following circumstances: that “ when 
“ the Curnums of Bengaqm and Polcondah gave in above a thousand cawnies 
** of land as uncultivated, the pottah Mcningars offered me a moochiika, sub- 
“ jecting themselves to a fine, if upon examination one single’ cawney of waste 
“ was discovered.” This omission is the more to be regretted, because Mr. 

Ross seems to be very doubtful whether an attempt can be made with advan¬ 
tage to remedy it during the existence of the lease : an opinion which is con¬ 
firmed by the proceedings of your Board of Revenue, who when called upon, 
in the year 1807, by Lord William Bentinck, in consequence of instructions his 
Lordship had received from the Bengal Government to state their sentiments 
as to the expediency of substituting the Bystem of village leases for three years 
in lieu of the ryotwar amount settlements then obtaining, objected to the pro¬ 
posed measure, as being calculated to impede the progress of the surveys then 
making. This, in our minds, furnishes a strong reason why you should, at all 
events, have delayed the introduction of the village system, until the lands had 
been regularly surveyed, and until the irregularities unavoidably attendant on 
the early stages of this operation had been duly adjusted. 

100. The ruinous state of the tanks and water-courses in this province, as 
described in the Collector’s correspondence, and further represented in the 
report of the Board of Revenue, dated 31st August 1809, has, we trust, before 
now engaged your serious attention. Whatever engagements the renters may 
have come under, it cannot be expected that they will execute the necessary 
repairs with only a three years* interest in the land, supposing even that they 
possessed capital to disburse on such an object, which from their general po¬ 
verty can hardly be the case : the expense, therefore, must, in the first instance, 
be incurred by Government, and we must look for indemnity in the more 
favourable terms of a future settlement. 

101. We perfectly concur in opinion with the Board, that it is highly expe- 
dientrto continue Tuccavy advances to the cultivators, according to the custom 
of the country and the usage of the Company’s Government, wherever security 
can be obtained for their proper application, and for repayment of the sums 
advanced within a reasonable time. 


from, dated 6th February, 1Q4. In our reply to paragraphs 4 to 40 of your Reve- 
1^10. nue letter, dated 24th October 1808, we adverted to the 

40 to 43 ) Settlement of failure of the permanent zemindarry settlement which had 
y I 2 i| dura ’ <Bnd Ramnad, ^ een introduced into the zillah of Dindigul, and to the 

conclusion of a new arrangement for the collection of the 
revenues of that district by a village settlement under a triennial lease. 

105. From 
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R evenue Letter to 105. From tlie Collector’s letter, dated 16 th August 1809> we observe that 
^ ,e engagements entered into by the renters for the payment of a russud jumma 
ec ’ of Star Pagodas 95,864 23 25 in fusily 1218, being the second year of the 

lease, have been punctually fulfilled there, by establishing an increase upon tHe 
jumma of fusily 1217 of Star Pagodas 14>,702 39 16. 

106. In the district of Madura, where owing to accidental causes a triennial 
lease had not been concluded in fusily 1217, this arrangement seems to have 
been completed in fusily 1218, for that and the two succeeding years. The 
average settlement of these three years, amounting to Star Pagodas 1,37,524 
19 22, and the average settlement of the three years immediately preceding 
having amounted to Star Pagodas 1,27,137 6 54, the balance in favour of the 
existing settlement will be, as stated in the report of the Board of Revenue, 
Star Pagodas 10,405 12 48. 

107. The pesheush from the Dindigul, Manapara, and Madura poltams, and 
from the Ramnad and Shevagunga zemindarries, being permanently fixed, does 
not, of course, admit of increase. 

108. The abstract statement subjoined to paragraph 43 of your letter, in¬ 

cluding pesheush, farms and licenses, sayer, salt, and still rents, exhibits an 
aggregate jumma for fusily 1218 of Star Pagodas 5,35,064, and a net increase 
on fusily 1217 of Star Pagodas 23,510 35 31. , 


Letter from, dated 6th February 109* The settlement of the revenues of Tanjore for 

1 * 10 * fusily 1218 not having been reported at the period when 

(Par. 44 to 4<.) Proceedings re- y 0ur letter was written, the only point which appears to 

Janjore. require attention, in the paragraphs noted in the margin, 

is the proceeding which you have authorized Mr. Wallace, 
the Collector, to adopt respecting the villages in that province which the Mee- 
rassadars have refused to rent. 

110. It appears that a temporary settlement for three or two years was con¬ 
cluded, in the course of fusilies 1217 and 1218, with the proprietors of all 
the villages in the district (4,818 in number) with the exception of 366 ; that 
the Mcerassadars of303 of these villages agreed to a settlement of the jumma for 
the current year, but that the Meerassadars of the remaining sixty-three vil¬ 
lages resisted all propositions by which they would be rendered responsible for 
the revenues of their villages for three years, for two, or even for one year, 
preferring to receive their fixed share of the actual produce, rather than to 
undertake the trouble and responsiblity of the rent. 

111. This refusal having been ascribed to obstinacy and indolence on their 
part, it was proposed by the Collector (and the proposition, we observe, has 
been adopted by you) that where Meerassadars, not concerned in the cultiva¬ 
tion of their lands, should refuse to agree to a rent, the whole of the produce, 
after paying the expenses of cultivation, amounting to about twenty-five per 
cent., should be taken by the Sirkar or renter, and that a stipend, equal to 
ten per cent, of the produce, either in grain or money, should be allowed to 
the Meerassadars, in lieu of three-eighths of the produce, to which they were 
entitled by the usage of the country. 

112. The Board of Revenue, however, apprehending, and as we certainly 
think with good reason, that this might be considered as an invasion of the 
meerassy rights, were of opinion that Government would not be satisfied, for 
the purpose of giving general practical effect to any plan of administration, in 
reducing the allowance of any class of Meerassadars beyond the lowest standard 
authorized by past experience, which is stated to have been three-eighths of 
the actual produce. 

113. In this opinion we entirely concur, and we cannot too strongly express 
our disapprobation that it had not been acted upon. The extension and com¬ 
plete establishment of all new systems of policy, with a view to di/rability, 
should be the work of a slow and gradual experiment, and nothing can be more 
unwise than to force, even beneficial institutions, upon an unwilling and reluc¬ 
tant population. 


123. The 
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» _ , UtnA Fchniarv 123 ‘ The P ,an of administration under which the reve- Revenue Letter to 
Her from, dated 6th February nues of Tin.icvclly were rca l ized during the government ^ Dec^jT’ 

> ar . 60 to 65 ) Settlement of of the nabobs of the Carnatic has, we believe, been justly ' ° C ’ 

levdly* for fusiiica 1218, 1219, represented by the Hoard of Revenue, as having been 

equally detrimental to the morals of the people and to the* 
agriculture of the country. 


124. Gross and palpable as these evils were, it is easy to conceive that the 
system to which they adhered could not be superseded without the application 
of considerable judgment and address; it being in the nature of bad institutions 
to vitiate and debase the minds of the people who live under them. We consi¬ 
der, therefore, the success which attended the Collector’s endeavours to intro¬ 
duce into the province the plan of village rents on a triennial lease, under all 
the difficulties by which it was opposed, as a creditable testimony to his capa¬ 
city as a revenue officer. 


125. Though the average of the three years settlement, exclusive of 
the pollams permanently assessed, amounting to Star Pagodas 4,48,072 15 29 , 
is less than the average gross collections of fusilies 1210, 1214, and 1215, by 
the sum of Star Pagodas 10,549 10 40, yet an annual reduction having taken 
place in the charges, estimated at Star Pagodas 29,122 41 3£, there appears to 
be reason to expect a comparative increase in the net average receipts during 
the lease, in the sum of Star Pagodas 15,573 34 50§. 

12(i. The aggregate revenue of the province, including the pesheush of the 
pollams, salt, saycr, farms and licenses, &c. amounting lor fusily 1218 to Star 
Pagodas 5,93,094, exhibits a total increase on the jurama of the year imme¬ 
diately preceding of Star Pagodas 68,219 41 37. 


or from, dated Gth February 
1810. 

ir. 66.) Reports upon the rc- 
lg unsettled districts not ro¬ 
ll but the* general result of the 
nents for fusily 1218 is stated 
equally favourable with those 
cd on. 


127 , Will be replied to when we receive the reports in 
question. 


;r from, dated Gth February 164. We have carefully perused Mr. Thackeray’s re- 
I810. port, containing the result of his judicious and well directed 

160.) Mr. Thackeray’s report enquiries into the past and present state of Malabar, 
provinces of Malabar, Canara, Canara, and the Ceded Districts, respecting which he was 
e Cedet Districts transmitted, deputed to collect information by Lord William Bentinck. 

To this valuable document we have already referred, in our letter in this de¬ 
partment of the Kith December last, as furnishing a very strong confirmation 
of our general sentiments and reasonings contained in that letter on the sub¬ 
ject of a permanent system of revenue administration, not only throughout 
these extensive and interesting provinces, but also in the districts under your 
presidency which yet remain unsettled. The whole of the facts and arguments 
embodied in this report are undoubtedly worthy of your most deliberate con¬ 
sideration. 

165. In framing fiscal arrangements applicable to the existing state of society 
in Malabar and £anara, it is most important not to lose sight of the strong 
ground upon winch the proprietary rights of the landholders in those provinces 
are founded. By attempting to introduce an intermediate class of persons 
(call them Zemindars, Mootahdars, or what we may) between the Govern¬ 
ment and the Jclmkars, or hereditary proprietors of the soil, we should not be 
creating an order of great proprietors, since we have not property in the land 
to confer, with the exception of some forfeited estates, but we shall be raising 
up a sot of farmers of revenue, with interests distinct from, and at variance 
with the interests both of the sovereign and the subject. Fortunately, the 
thriving condition of the provinces, and the improving state of the public reve- 

6 M nue 
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Revenue Letter to mie under the present mode of collection, remove every inducement to hazard 
J'ort St. Georjrt, experiments upon a system which, though it may have its inconveniences in 
i7Dee-isi^. ^ comm on with every other system, a trial of several years has shewn to be in its 
operation highly beneficial. ' ' 

' ' l(i(>. The state of society and of property in the Ceded Districts certainly 

differs in a material degree from that described as existing in the other two 
provinces visited bv Mr. Thackeray: we nevertheless consider the arguments 
stated with so much force in the report of Mr. Thackeray, as well as in that of 
Colonel Munro of the 15th August 1807 , in favour of a ryotwar settlement and 
against a mootah plan of management, as equally applicable to the districts in 
question, convinced as we are that the latter system, even in a state where 
private lauded property is unknown, would be found of precarious advantage 
to Government, and of still more doubtful benefit to the cultivators, while your 
records afford us abundant testimony of the highly beneficial effects which had 
marked the progress of civil administration in that large portion of our territo¬ 
ries, during the few years it remained under the operation of the former system 
of individual rents. Different gradations in the scale of society and in proprie¬ 
tary rights have, from time immemorial, been established throughout India. 
They may be, and unquestionably are, susceptible of improvement; but this 
should be left to the slow operation of time, to the application of superior skill 
and industry, and of capital accumulating under the protection of laws, which 
secure to every individual the enjoyment of the fruits of successful exertion. 
Instead of trying to fashion society to our institutions, our aim must be to 
adopt our institutions to the state of society. In countries where on the first 
introduction of our authority we found Zemindars already in existence, we had 
in many cases the duty imposed upon us, by the circumstances in which we 
were called upon to act, of assigning to them a place in the community and a 
support adequate to their rank ; but in the Ceded Districts, and in other parts 
of our peninsular territory, where there are no Zemindars, or at least but a few 
partially scattered through the country, an attempt to create them would be 
equally unjust, ineffectual, and unwise. 

167 . The report of Mr. Thackeray, which you have transmitted to us with 
your dispatch of the (it h February 1810, now under our consideration, bears 
date so long ago as the 4th August 1 807, and your receipt of it was notified to 
us in the 224th paragraph of your Revenue letter of the 21 st October in the 
same year. The cause of this long delay in forwarding to us a document of so 
interesting and important a nature, remains unexplained in the dispatch before 
us; but we find a memorandum inserted on the face of the report itself, pur¬ 
porting that it had been mislaid, and was supposed to have been taken by Lord 
William Bentinck with him to England. We know not whether this memo¬ 
randum was intended to account to us for our not having been earlier put in 
possession of the report; but if it be, it is a very unsatisfactory reason for this 
irregularity, and more especially as it is stated in the letter forwarding it, to 
have been recorded on your Consultations of the 4th April 1809. But what is 
still more unsatisfactory to us is, and we cannot too strongly express our surprize 
at the circumstance, that this document should not have been taken into your 
particular consideration, and into that of your Board of Revenue, in the course 
of your proceedings and deliberations in the year 1808—9 upon the disconti¬ 
nuance of the ryotwar mode of revenue management. We cannot imagine a 
reason for this not having been done, as the minutes of Lord William Bentinck, 
of the 22 d January and the 29 th April 1800, on the objects of Mr. Thackeray’s 
deputation, and the instructions with which he was furnished some months 
afterwards, were in themselves quite sufficient to have called iour attention to 
it, and to shew that the result of that gentleman's investigations could not well 
fail of being essentially relevant to the important question which you then had 
under discussion. Yet we do not find that the Board of Revenue, in their re¬ 
port of the 25th April 1808, nor your Government, in their reply to that report, 
iiave even alluded to this communication of Mr. Thackeray. We feel the 
more concern that it should thus have been overlooked or disregarded, because, 
judging from the convictions it has established in our minds on some very im¬ 
portant points connected with the principles of our land revenue administration 
under your presidency, we cannot help entertaining a belief that a full and dis¬ 
passionate 
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passionate consideration of its contents would have at least had the effect of Revenue Letter to 
restraining you from the adoption of any immediate change in the revenue F “* De C G 5iF 8 
system then in operation, if it did not altogether decide you against any fun* 
dament&l departure from it. 


EXTRACT REVENUE LETTER from FORT ST GEORGE, 
Dated the 29 th February, 1812. 


■ to, dated 30th August 1809. Par. 6.5. We directed that a copy of these paragraphs 
r . 102 to 108.) Remarks on should be transmitted to the Board of Revenue for their 
ulement of Tanjore and Tri- consideration, and upon receiving their report we shall 

Connnittci ipobtedmT^ take an opportunity of stating at length, for the informa- 
and correct the error into tion of your Honourable Court, our sentiments on the 
it was supposed Mr. Wallace system which it will be advisable finally to adopt for the 
liun in loriuing the settlement, settlement of the revenues in Tanjore. Your Honourable 

per to introduce into Tanjore. Court will observe on our proceedings noted in the mar- 

gin,* a correspondence with the Board of Revenue on the 
subject of the renewal of the lease which expired in fusily 1219; and as it may be 
satisfactory to your Honourable Court to be informed of the principles upon 
which it was proposed to renew the lease, we shall take this opportunity of 
stating the principal conditions of the new settlement which has been concluded 
in the greater part of the villages in Tanjore. 

66. The village rents shall, in all practicable cases, be renewed for a period 
of five years, with the Mcerassadars, on the principles of the triennial leases 
just expired. 


Revenue Letter 
from 

Fort St. George, 
29 February 1812. 


67 . The triennial settlement being considered too high in general in its 
amount, and the period of the rent being extended from three to five years, an 
abatement of teu per cent, on the amount of the jumma of the Nunjah lands 
shall be made. 


68 . But as there may be cases of particular villages where this abatement 
may not be necessary, and where the amount of the triennial settlement may 
even admit an increase ; and as, on the other hand, there may be cases where 
the abatement of ten per cent, may not be sufficient to admit of the Mceras¬ 
sadars becoming responsible for the jumma of their villages for the period of 
five years, the Collector is authorized, in all such cases, to form a settlement 
with the Meerassadars, on such terms as may be deemed just and equitable, 
reporting the circumstances of the case for the information and approval of 
the Board of Revenue, and finally of Government. 

69 . As during the last year of the triennial settlement the lands of some of 
the Meerassadars suffered so severely from the inundation of December, as to 
have reduced considerably the means of the proprietors, the Collector is autho¬ 
rized, in such cases, to form a temporary settlement for fusily 1220 with the 
Meerassadars, on terms suited to the present circumstances of such villages, 
they engaging for the subsequent four years to pay the jumma fixed on their 
lands, according to the arrangement proposed in the third articles of these 
rules. All cases of this nature to be reported for the information and approval 
of the Board of Revenue, and finally of Government. 

70 . Where the Meerassadars may refuse to accede to a ready-money settle¬ 
ment for five years, on any of the terms above set forth, a grain moree shall be 
fixed for their villages, which shall not be variable for the ensuing five years of 
the grain moree thus fixed. Fifty-five is declared to be the proportion of Go¬ 
vernment, and forty-five the proportion of the Meerassadars. In cases where 
the Meerassadars may, from permanently unfavourable local circumstances of 
their villages, have been allowed hitherto a higher proportion of the produce 
than that here stated, such high rates shall be continued to them in apportion¬ 
ing the moree. 

71 . The 

* Consultations, 10th July, 2d and 12th October, and 6th November 1810. Dy. to Consulta¬ 
tions, 9th, 16th, and 23d November 1810. 
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Revenue Letter 
from , 

Fort St George, 
29 February IS 12. 


71 . The Government proportion of the moree shall be paid for by the Mee- 
rassadars a'ccording to the current selling prices of the day, to be determined 
in the month of January for the Cuddapoorcar crop, and in the month of April 
for the Surnba pe&haumun crop. The prices to be reported to the Board of 
Revenue, and to be approved of by Government, previously to their being 
declared the fixed prices of the year. 


72. In villages where the grain moree may be adopted as the mode of set¬ 
tlement, the jumma on the punja, baughiet, and tope lands, shall remain as 
determined on the formation of the triennial settlement, except in cases where 
alteration may appear to the Collector to be expedient. 


73. Where the Mccrassadars may refuse to accede to the settlement of their 
villages by cither of' the modes above set forth, agreements shall be entered into 
with the Paragoodies, or other Ryots of the villages, either for a ready-money 
rent, or a moree on the principles above-mentioned; and should neither the 
Paragoodies or other Ryots of a village agree to become responsible for the 
jumma, the village shall be rented ont to such of the Meerassadars of the talook, 
or other responsible person, as may be willing to engage, with sufficient secu¬ 
rity, for the payment of the jumma for the ensuing five years. 

7 - 1 *. Where the Meerassadars shall not accede to either of the prescribed modes 
of settlement, the Collector is authorized to declare them incapable of any inter¬ 
ference with the cultivation or the produce of lands, and the whole of the 
produce, after deducting the usual sotanterms and Paragoodies* warum, shall 
go to the renters, whether Paragoodies or others. 

7 S. In cases where the Meerassadars, by the above rule, may be removed from 
the management of their lands, they shall be allowed ten per cent, on the 
jumma realized from their villages, payable in money from the treasury of the 
Collector. 


76 . Where the Mccrassadars of a village may refuse a money-rent or a moree, 
and where no individual may be found willing to undertake the rent of a village, 
the Tchsihlars, under the orders of the Collector, shall depute Aumeens to 
manage the affairs of such village, and shall place watchmen for the security 
of the produce until it can be disposed of. The charges thus incurred to be 
defrayed out of the produce of the village. 

77 . In villages where the Meerassadars shall refuse a money-rent or a moree, 
and where there may be no Paragoodies, and for the revenues of which other 
individuals may not be willing to engage, the Collector shall be authorized to 
grant to the Pullers attached to the soil a proportion of the crops adequate to 
their labours. 

78 . The foregoing rules to be adopted in the settlement of the revenue of 
those villages which had not been included in the triennial settlement, but 
which had been settled for one or two years, in which an aumany division of 
the crops had been made with the Meerassadars. 

79 . The practice which has lately prevailed in Tanjore of an aumany divi¬ 
sion of the crops, with the Mccrassadars of such villages as were not willing to 
accede to a ready-money settlement, is to be hereafter discontinued, and is in 
no instance to be permitted. 

80. Wc have not received the report of the Board of Revenue on the settle¬ 
ment ; but we have been informed that a considerable degree of success had 
attended the measures of Mr. Wallace for the introduction of the proposed set¬ 
tlement, and that the majority of the Meerassadars had preferred the renewal 
of tiic lease on the conditions of a money-rent, to the alternative which had 
been proposed to them of a fixed grain moree. 


Letter to, dated 24-th April 181 1 . 176 . Your Honourable Court will have observed the 

(Par. 145 to 162.) Remarks on success with which a triennial settlement upon the rystem 
the settlement of the revenues of f village rents was introduced in Tinnevelly, as reported 
TiunevcJly for fusihes 1216 and 1217, ® in 
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he correspondence and re¬ 
in the general state und the 
s of that district. The state 
even ucs in fusily 1216 satis- 
but Iqp- so in fusily 1217. 
iburns suggestions for the 
ment of the revenue judi- 
flie discretionary power of 
-V tor to moderate the assess- 
iuetioned. Approving the 
ition of the tnnnah tax. Di- 
that a system of village 
introduced into Tinnevelly 
njore, but five years' lease 
lc to three years. 


in the proceedings noted in the margin, and in our letter Reve r nuc better 
of «th February 1811. p.,^ 

177* The epidemic disorder, which has produced so Februa, y 1812 - 
much distress.and so great a mortality in the Southern — 

Districts, may render it impracticable to form an imme¬ 
diate settlement for a term of years with advantage to the 
public; but when the inhabitants shall have, in some 
degree, recovered from the state of debility and distress 
to which they have been reduced, the system of perma¬ 
nent village rents, which it is in contemplation to intro¬ 
duce generally, may be extended to the district of Tiune- 
velly with the most beneficial effect. 


195. The triennial village settlement of the land revenue in the Cuddapah 
division of the Ceded Districts, the northern and southern divisions of Arcot, 
and the province of Coimbatore, having expired with the fusily year 1220,* the 
arrangements for the future settlement of the revenues of these provinces 
have been for some time under our consideration. 

190. The Board of Revenue, in their report under date the 25th April 1808, 
submitted the* grounds upon which it was proposed to introduce the triennial 
village settlement, and they received our sanction for the adoption of that 
measure. 

• 

197. The Consultations noted in the margin t contain our correspondence 
with the Board of Revenue respecting the details and result of the triennial 
lease, and also regarding the future settlement of the revenue of the provinces 
under this presidency. 

198. When the Government, by their orders to the Board of Revenue under 
date the 25th May 1808, authorized the conclusion of the triennial village 
settlement which has now in several of the provinces recently expired, the 
measure was declaredly intended to be preparatory to the introduction of per¬ 
manent settlements. 

199- The important benefits of a fixed assessment upon the lands, as affect¬ 
ing the relative interests of the state and the people, have been too well esta¬ 
blished, and are too generally admitted, to require discussion. Of the expe¬ 
diency of the measure, therefore, abstractedly considered, there is no question. 
The only essential points which require deliberation appear to be : 

1st. The “proper •period for proceeding to the execution of so important and 
so desirable an arrangement; and 

2dly. The mode by which its accomplishment may be best effected. 

200. If the resources of the several provinces have been developed, and the 
revenue raised as high as the present state of the population and agricultural 
stock will admit, the principal motive for deferring a final settlement (namely, 
the prospect of an augmentation of revenue) ceases to operate. It is manifest 
that from a country so circumstanced, the only increase of revenue which can 
be anticipated is that gradual increase which may be expected to result from 
the gradual extension of population and stock ; while it is equally manifest, 
that to postpone a final settlement with a view to this progressive and perhaps 
precarious improvement, would be to postpone the proposed settlement to an 
indefinite period, or rather to abandon it altogether, and with it those enlarged 
principles of policy upon which it is founded. 

201. If, indeed, there be any provinces in which the present revenue is 
decidedly too low, in proportion to the population and stock whence it is de¬ 
rived, this circumstance would undoubtedly furnish a valid objection against 

0 N proceeding 

* 12tl^July 1811. 

f Revenue Consultations, 11th October 1808, 5th and 29th September 1809, 24th October and 
Sd November 1810. Consultations, 2Sd and 27th February, 6th and 10th July, 2d October, 
5th, 16th, and 20th November 1810, 4th October and 31st December 1811. 
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Revenue Letter proceeding immediately to a final settlement of such provinces; blit before an 
Fort si°Geor"c °^j ect ‘ on this nature should be admitted, it would be reasonable to expect 
aL i'di. lata. ’ not only that the inadequacy of the present revenue should be pointed out, 
k ~——sy^— 1 but the probability shewn upon clear, and distinct grounds, of the revenue 
being raised within a reasonable period to its supposed proper standard. 

202. Objections to a final settlement, founded upon vague expectations of 
future improvement, or indeed upon any opinions merely conjectural, are un¬ 
deserving of attention. Were such objections to be admitted, the hope of ever 
accomplishing the settlement in view might be relinquished. 

203. The Board of Revenue notice a case which may serve to exemplify this 
observation. The.Collectors of Bellary and Cuddapah are mentioned as having 
objected to the proposed settlement upon grounds diametrically opposite: one, 
because he was of opinion that the present revenue could not be realized ; the 
other, because he expected an increase of revenue which it would be impru¬ 
dent to forego. 

201. With reference to this discordance of opinion between two gentlemen 
placed in nearly similar situations, the Board of Revenue justly remark, that 
“ it is unquestionably preferable to adopt a plan which is founded on principles 
“ universally acknowledged to be calculated to promote improvement generally, 
“ than to submit longer to plans suggested by doubtful views of supposed and 
“ temporary expediency.” 

205. The chief point to be considered is, as already stated, whether the pre¬ 
sent revenue be adequate to the present resources of the country. 

« 

20G. If credit be due to the reports of the Collectors and to the concurrent 
testimony of the Board of Revenue, it would appear that the present amount 
of the land revenue, so far from being below, considerably exceeds the just 
proportion which it ought to bear to the actual resources of the respective dis¬ 
tricts, and that instead of an increase being at all probable, a diminution is 
rather to be apprehended. 

207* It is observed by the Board of Revenue, that prior to the establishment 
of courts of judicature* the revenue system was a system of restriction; that 
tiie Collectors possessed a degree of authority, which knew no other check than 
the apprehension of trenching upon the permanent sources of prosperity; that 
under this system the revenue was upheld, and it is believed was in some cases 
raised higher than was consistent with the accumulation of agricultural stock, 
and consequently higher than was consistent with the improvement of the 
country. 

208. No reason appears for supposing that this representation is overcharged: 
it is borne out as well by the reports of the Collectors themselves, as by expe¬ 
rience and observation of the state of the collections and of the country. It is 
distinctly admitted by the local authorities (by Colonel Munro as well as by his 
successors), that more than one-half of the gross produce of the land is paid by 
the Ryots in the Ceded Districts. There are sufficient grounds for believing 
that the case is not materially different elsewhere. In none of the provinces 
does it appear that the land revenue is in a progressive state of improvement: 
on the contrary, the Board of Revenue expressly declare that it has for some 
years pressed hard upon the country, and that it is collected with increasing 
difficulty. 

209. In what measure this stationary, or perhaps it should be said, this de¬ 
clining state of the land revenue may be ascribed to each of the several un¬ 
toward causes which are discussed in the proceedings of the Board of Revenue; 
in what respective proportions it may be attributed to the radical evil of a too 
burthensome assessment, to the loss of power on the part of the Collectors, or 
to the other more adventitious causes noticed in those proceedings, the un¬ 
usually low price of grain and the short duration of the lease, it would not per¬ 
haps be easy to ascertain; nor is it, we apprehend, very material to examine. 
If the main position be established, that the land revenue is arrived at a height 
beyond which there is little probability of its advancement under a system of 

temporary 


* In 1806. 
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temporary -settlement} if, in other words, there be sufficient grounds to be 
satisfied that its present amount is fully proportionate to the existing resources 
of the districts respectively, no adequate reason, it is presumed, can be assigned 
.for delaying to proceed to the introduction of a system, the principles of which 
are known and admitted to be favourable to the improvement ami permanent • 
prosperity of the country. 

210. Assuming, however, that the resources of some of the districts may not 
have been completely ascertained, that the land revenue has not every where 
been raised to the height of which it is susceptible, yet if the increase likely to 
result from the acquisition of the farther information supposed to be attainable 
should not be of considerable magnitude, it might still be questioned whether 
the relinquishment of this contingent benefit would be too great a sacrifice for 
the obvious and certain advantages which a well established system of perma¬ 
nency is calculated to produce. 

211. It will, of course, be the duty of the Board of Revenue to examine this 
point, and to satisfy themselves and the Government with respect to the parti¬ 
cular districts, if any, the final settlement of which it may be desirable should 
be deferred. On a general view, it would seem to be very doubtful whether a 
final settlement, founded upon existing information, would in any instance be 
unfavourable to the interests of Government. It is believed, and witli every 
probability of reason, that the .information and experience now possessed is su¬ 
perior to that which was possessed with respect to those districts into which a 
final settlement has been already introduced, and that the permanent jumma of 
those districts, where formed (as was not in every instance the case) upon the 
actual collections of former years, was found upon an average revenue, less 
rigidly administered than that of the districts which remain to be settled in per¬ 
petuity. A period has elapsed, of sufficient length, it may be presumed, to 
have admitted of the acquisition of the fullest information ; and though the in¬ 
formation already acquired should be still defective, a doubt may reasonably be 
entertained, whether much farther information is likely soon to be obtained. 

212. Upon the whole, the conclusion may be safely drawn, that at the pre¬ 
sent period, if ever, we may proceed generally to a final settlement of the land 
revenue, without any risk of compromising the public interests. 

213. The next principal point for consideration is, the mode by which a 
final settlement may be best or most advantageously effected. 

214. A final settlement, it is scarcely necessary to remark, must be effected 
by perpetuating one or other of the three modes of settlement by which the 
land revenue is usually collected, namely, the ryotwarry or settlement with in¬ 
dividual Ryots,-—the mouzawar or village settlement, and the settlement by 
mootahs or zomindarries comprehending several villages, or as is sometimes 
the case, extensive tracts of country. 

215. The expediency of perpetuating the ryotwar settlement having been 
formerly discussed, the same reasons which influenced the determination of Go¬ 
vernment to relinquish that system preparatory to the introduction of a final 
settlement, might be considered to preclude, or at least to render superfluous, 
any further discussion with respect to the policy of recurring to it. 

216. However well calculated that system may be for bringing to view the 
resources of a country, it is questionable whether it be equally well calculated 
for its improvement. The great argument in speculation in favour of this sys¬ 
tem is, that every advantage reaches at once the Ryots, from whom all rent is 
derived: on the other hand, it has been considered to be too detailed, and too 
intricate at least for a permanent system. Its due and successful administra¬ 
tion, it has been justly said, supposed a degree of knowledge, experience, and 
application, which if not rare, are certainly not likely to be generally possessed 
by those on whom the administration may devolve. It has also been said, with 
equal justice, that the detail is too minute for efficient inspection and control on 
the part of the superintending authftrities at the presidency; and it has been 
objected to, upon similar grounds, that it does not well concert with the forma¬ 
lity of our judicial proceedings. But the great objection to this system is, that 
it operates to the discouragement of agriculture, as the demand of the Govern¬ 
ment 
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„ . L f . ro1 " culture of their lands. 

Fort St (ji'orge, 

2fl February WL-. 017, j n considering the third mode of settlement which lias been mentioned 
. ^i,e /emindarry system), it may be proper to premise that tlu; term “ Zemin- 
“ dar” appears to have acquired rather loose acceptation. It is applied to all 
who have inherited, or who have bceu vested with the right, or by whatever 
means have become possessed of the power of collecting the sovereign’s share 
of the produce. 


2] 8. Some of those now denominated Zemindars have been originally such 
in the proper acceptation of the term, hereditary possessors of land. Others 
were originally revenue officers of different descriptions, and were chieftains of 
different degrees and denominations. Rajahs, l’oligars, &c., who in times of 
confusion rose to power, and collected the sovereign’s share of the produce 
from the inferior landholders and cultivators, cither reserving the whole to 
themselves, or paying a greater or less proportion thereof as tribute, according 
as the government to which they were nominally subject may have been weak 
or vigorous. Of this last description were many of the ancient Zemindars in 
tiie Northern Circars, as well as the Poligars to the southward and westward, 
now also known under the general denomination of Zemindars. 


2Iff. Prior to the introduction of the permanent settlement, it appears that, 
with the exception of some particular cases where, affixed tribute had been be¬ 
fore customary, the settlement with these Zcmindarstwas formed either annually 
or for a short period of years. It was sometimes raised, and sometimes re¬ 
duced, according to circumstances, at the discretion of the officers of Govern¬ 
ment. 


220. There can be no question of the propriety anckexcellent effect of the 
measure by which the amount of their future payments was determinately 
fixed. 


221. On the introduction of the permanent settlement into the more ancient 

territories of the Company upon the coast, all the lands which had been pre¬ 
viously khas were formed into estates, bearing generally an annual junmia of from 
one to five thousand, as far as from ten or twelve thousand pagodas. The 
estates so formed were assessed upon a certain calculation of collections of 
former years, a remission or abatement being allowed at various rales; trifling 
in some instances, * but averaging in the districts of Salem and Chinglcput 
about fifteen per cent. The estates so formed and assessed, it appears, were 
sold to the highest bidders, without regard to the rights of the Mccrassadars 
or other descriptions of landholders. , 

222. -Independently of the disadvantage or the abatement or remission which 
this system involved, and which did not reach the actual landholders, unless 
where these may have become the purchasers of the estates, it appears evident 
that the extension of this mode of settlement must be injurious to the country. 
This system has, indeed, undergone the most ample discussions; and the 
Board of Revenue state it as their own opinion, and as an opinion generally 
received, that the sale of the lands in the first instance, and the introduction 
of strangers in the cases in question, was an erroneous measure. It would be 
superfluous, therefore, to enter into any arguments to establish the justness 
of the conclusions which they have drawn, that the mootahdurry system should 
not be extended. 


223. The only mode of settlement, therefore, which remains to be consi¬ 
dered, is the mouzawar, or village settlement, the perpetuation of which is 
recommended by the Board of Revenue. 

224. It is proposed to commence generally with a settlement for a term of 
years, a decennial settlement, to become a fixed settlement if approved by 
the Honourable the Court of Directors, by the establishment of a standard 

revenue. 


* The klins lands in the Northern Circar* (the Huvellies, as they were termed) weae in many 
cases assessed at the highest amount of the ascertained collections of an average of years, and in 
some few cases, at a higher amount than any traceable average of collections. 
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revenue or “ shist,” for each village, to be determined with reference to the 
collections of former years and to the general capabilities and permanent 
resources of the village. 

225. A settlement, in the first instance, of considerable duration, to become, 
permanent eventually, it is reasonably supposed will insure the attainment of 
the renewal, upon satisfactory terms, of the engagements which expired with 
the late lease, and afford the strongest inducement to the landholders and 
cultivators of every description to extend and itflprove the cultivation of their 
lands. 

22C. It is proposed that the settlement shall be formed with the principal 
cultivators of each village, or with the head inhabitant, including such of the 
principal cultivators as may be willing to become jointly responsible with him, 
and whose circumstances may be considered to be sufficiently respectable to 
give a value to their responsibility. 

227. The condition of the general body of the Ryots, as represented in the 
minutes and proceedings of the Board of Revenue, while it leaves them without 
any plea of right to a direct participation in the settlement, will render the 
exclusion in no respect an injury ; for, as explained by the Board of Revenue, 
the persons with whom the settlement may be formed will be vested with no¬ 
thing more than the rights heretofore vested in the Sirkar, and will be deprived 
of the arbitrary power to enforce those rights which the Sirkar possessed, and 
sometimes, it would appear, too rigorously exercised. 

228. It will be in the. power of the person with whom the settlement may 
be made, to enter into permanent engagements with the inferior Ryots of the 
village, where custom has established no rules for regulating the demands on 
them ; and it will be for their interest to grant as reasonable terms as may 
be compatible with the discharge of their own engagements with the Sirkar, in 
order to prevent the migration of Ryots, for whose services there will no doubt 
be a competition. The Ryots holding lands upon such terms will have secure 
possession, and consequently an interest in improving them, scarcely inferior 
to that of the persons who may be immediate parties to the settlement; and 
the operation of this principle of reciprocal advantage, it is hoped, will in a 
great degree supply the place of the restraint which appears to have been here¬ 
tofore exercised, and for which, if such effect be introduced, it must be a 
beneficial substitute. 

229. It is explained by the Board of Revenue,, in their proceedings of the 
12th August, that the state of the Ryots in other provinces, which were not 
so long or so completely subject to Mahommedan rule, is considerably different 
from that of* the Ryots in the Ceded Districts, to which the previous minutes 
of the Board more immediately referred; and that while in the Ceded Districts 
there are few Ryots (the Potail, or head inhabitant excepted), whom it would 
be either requisite or desirable to comprehend in the public engagement, there 
are in other districts Ryots, besides the head inhabitants, who have pretensions 
to be included ; and it is proposed that they be admitted to a direct partici¬ 
pation in the settlement, unless where special reasons may oppose it. 

230. It is suggested, that the muzras, or dependent hamlets, may in some 
cases be settled to advantage separately from the mouzahs; and it is suggested, 
that the subdivision of large villages should also be permitted, wherever the 
disposition or interests of the Ryots may suggest a subdivision. This, it is 
observed, may be the means of enabling the more substantial Ryots, in progress 
of time, to become independent landholders; but though it may be proper to 
admit of this arrangement, it will be necessary, it is observed, to keep the villages 
united as heretofore, so far as respects boundaries, servants, accounts, &c. 

231. It is proposed that the settlement shall be formed exclusively of all 
personal and professional taxes, licenses, house and shop taxes, and of every 
species of revenue independent of the immediate produce of the land, as welt 
as exclusively of all enams or alienated lands, which may now or hereafter 
be authprized. 

2 S2. The settlement, it is to be understood, will be open to the adjustment, 
which the including any items of this nature, whether from mistake or tern- 

6 O 
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porary expediency, may render necessary. Such a reservation is absolutely 
requisite, and it may be made, as the Board of Revenue have observed, 
without creating any doubt in the minds of the renters with respect to the per¬ 
manency of the standard rent, as applying to the sirkar lands exclusively. 

• 

233. It can scarcely be expected; that an arrangement in its nature so com¬ 
prehensive and important as the final settlement of a large province, can be at 
once rendered perfect or complete in all its parts. The general plan of settle¬ 
ment may be laid down and tarried into execution; but there may be several 
subordinate matters in the detail, requiring future adjustment or correction, 
and for these it will be the particular duty of the Board of Revenue, in con¬ 
junction with the Collectors, to provide. The general rule relating to the plan 
of settlement will, as soon as practicable, be framed into a Regulation, with the 
view that the rights of the Government, of the persons with whom the settle¬ 
ment may be made, and of the mere cultivating Ryots, may be clearly defined, 
and that each party may be maintained by the courts of judicature in their 
respective rights. 

231. Supplementary Regulations may hereafter be framed, according as the 
points arise, which may require to be defined. It will also, of course, be in the 
power of Government, at any future period, to interpose its authority in pre¬ 
scribing, from time to time, such rules as may be requisite, whether for the 
support of its own rights, or for the security of the inferior Ryots against ex¬ 
action or oppression, on the part of those with whom the permanent settlement 
may be made. It will, in short, be in the power of Government to frame 
Regulations, of whatever nature, which may be deemed to be salutary or ex¬ 
pedient, and which have not for their object any addition to the public reve¬ 
nue after it has been once fixed, or any tendency to disturb the possession of 
lands after such possession has been once confirmed. 

235. The object of the proposed plan of settlement is to fix the demand 
upon the lands, and by satisfying the people that the Government will abstain 
from taxing improvements, so to excite their industry as to enable them, in 
progress of time, to pay with ease a fixed land tax or revenue, equivalent to 
what, on a fair average, may be considered to be the present revenue, which 
under a system of temporary settlements is now realized with difficulty. 

23G. The plan provides for the continuance, in the first instance, if neces¬ 
sary, of limited advances- of tuccavy by Government, for the expense of 
repairing the larger tanks, and for occasional remissions which extraor¬ 
dinary calamities may render requisite. These drawbacks, it is correctly 
explained by the Board of Revenue, are to be regarded as contingencies, the 
risk and burthen of which are preferable to the certain loss which would be 
occasioned by a permanent reduction of the jumma, with the view of enabling 
the persons with whom the settlement may be made, to meet such contin¬ 
gencies, and which, after all, might not prove effectual to the accomplishment 
of the intended object* 

2S7> It is evident, as the Board of Revenue observe, that when the improve¬ 
ment of the country shall have proceeded so far, that the fixed land-tax or 
revenue shall not exceed one-third of the gross produce of the land, where it 
now amounts to one-half, land will have become a valuable and saleable pro¬ 
perty, and consequently an ample security to the Government for its dues. 
The necessity for granting occasional remissions, and for expenses of tuccavy 
and tank repairs, which may for some time be requisite, will diminish by de¬ 
grees, in proportion to the gradual improvement of the country, and ultimately 
will entirely cease. 

238. These are not speculative views. There can be no doubt that the high 
advantage resulting to the landholders from the knowledge of the utmost 
amount which they can be called upon to pay, must operate as a powerful 
incitement to improve and extend the cultivation of the lands. That the tenure 
will become valuable necessarily follows ; and with respect to the provision 
which admits of remissions on extraordinary occasions, though this mav appear 
to be a defect in the system, it will not, perhaps, on examination, be lound to 
be any defect. The jumma or demand will invariably remain the same; the 
remission allowed in any particular year will not extend beyond it. The cir¬ 
cumstances 
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cumstances which may render a remission necessary must be fujly and distinctly 
explained. It may sometimes be only conditionally granted, and never in any 
way without the special authority of Government. If the seasons prove com¬ 
monly favourable, the extent of these occasional remissions will not be impor¬ 
tant ; and when the productive principle inherent in the system is considered, 
it is not, perhaps, unreasonable to expect that the necessity of granting them 
will soon cease altogether. 

239. But though these views should prove to be sanguine j though the results 
here anticipated should not ensue so soon as it is thought may be reasonably 
expected, there are yet, exclusive of those ulterior advantages, other and more 
immediate advantages, which the proposed settlement is unquestionably calcu¬ 
lated to produce. 

240. By the measure of fixing the jumma or demand, the revenue system 
will be greatly simplified, much of the labour attendant on temporary settle¬ 
ments will cease to be necessary, and one of the immediate consequences will 
be a considerable decrease in the charges of collection, occasioned by the re¬ 
duction which it will become practicable to effect in the district or talook esta¬ 
blishments. 

241. It may not be expedient to reduce the establishments inconsiderately, 
or in too great a degree, in the first instance ; but when the settlement shall 
have been completely effected, there is no doubt that the establishment will be 
susceptible of very considerable reduction, and it will be the duty of the Board 
of Revenue to call the particular attention of the Collectors to this point. 

242. Another advantage of some importance, which will immediately result 
from the adoption of the proposed settlement, is the increased attention which 
it will enable the Collectors to devote to the superintendence of the other 
branches of revenue. 

243. It is satisfactory to observe, as the Board of Revenuc f have remarked, 
that the subordinate branches of revenue are generally in an improving state ; 
but when the land revenue is fixed, and no further improvement is conse¬ 
quently to be expected from that source, it becomes the more requisite to give 
attention to those branches from which only an increase of revenue can be 
derived. 

244 The several Regulations recently submitted for the department of the 
customs seem to be well calculated for improving the state of that branch of 
revenue. The same observation may be made with respect to the Regulations 
some time since enacted for the monopoly of tobacco, in the provinces of Ma¬ 
labar, Canara, and Coimbatore, and the revenue arising from the salt mono¬ 
poly continues to increase; but besides the advantage which may be expected 
to result from attention to the improvement of the existing sources of revenue, 
there is no doubt that, if necessary, other means may be found to afford ample 
compensation for any possible immediate loss which may arise from the limita¬ 
tion of the land revenue. 

245. In a letter to the Collector of Cuddapah, dated the 18 th May last, a 
copy of which accompanied their minutes arid proceedings, the Board of Re¬ 
venue, adverting to the contingency of remissions becoming necessary, observe, 
that “ whatever may be the amount of these occasional remissions (and if the 
“ seasons prove commonly favourable it is apprehended that they cannot be 

considerable), the Board are satisfied that an equivalent may at once, and 

“ with very little difficulty, be derived from some other cause. The reinstitu- 

“ tion of the licences for the sale of betel and tobacco would certainly produce 

“ a revenue more than sufficient to cover these eventual remissions. This 

“ source of revenue was, in the opinion of Colonel Munro, relinquished with- 

“ out any adequate reasons, and the Board have in view to recommend its 

“ immediate re-establishment.” 

• 

24G. The attention of the Board of Revenue has been recalled to this sub¬ 
ject ; for certainly wherever a loss in land revenue may be likely to take place 
under the operation of the proposed settlement, it is desirable, not to say ne¬ 
cessary, that the loss should be made good by some other means, since the 

public 
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public exigencies will not admit of any diminution in the aggregate amount of 
the present revenue. 

247. It appears that the tax denominated the veessabuddy in the Ceded Dis¬ 
tricts, requires to be regulated and secured, and the Board of Revenue have 
required the Collectors to submit the draft of a Regulation for this purpose. If 
the Collectors have not already complied with these directions, their attention 
will be recalled to the subject. 

248. From the reports of those Collectors who have already received instruc¬ 
tions to commence the introduction of the proposed settlement, it is satisfactory 
to observe a general concurrence of sentiments in favour of it, and we have 
little doubt that it will be carried into effect in a satisfactory manner. 

QM. The Collector of Bellary, indeed, (the leases in which district expire 
with the current fusily 1221), has advanced objections to the measure ; but as 
these objections are answered fully and satisfactorily in the minute of the Board 
of Revenue of the 1st July, it is sufficient briefly to advert to them. 

250. Mr. Chaplin, it seems, apprehends a considerable loss of revenue, in 
consequence of the diminution of the Collector’s power, and of what is termed 
the “ emancipation” of the ityots; that is, their present freedom from the 
coercion and compulsion to which they were subject under the ryotwar system, 
and by which they were obliged to occupy and pay rent for more land than it 
was consistent with their interest or inclination to cultivate. 

251. Although the settlement of Bellary, during that portion of the triennial 
lease which has yet expired, has been almost wholly realized, the Collector 
states that the renters have suffered considerably from the cause above-men¬ 
tioned, and that its operation will increase as the Ryots become more sensible 
of the freedom which they have acquired. 

252. That some temporary loss may result from this cause, the Board of 
Revenue seem to admit; but they justly argue, that if the system of compul¬ 
sion, which has been abandoned, cannot be, as it ought not to be, restored, the 
probable consequences of this change cannot constitute a foundation for objec¬ 
tions to the particular plan of settlement which is recommended. On the con¬ 
trary, it is maintained by the Board of Revenue, with apparent reason, that a 
fixed settlement, under such circumstances, is the system most likely to be at¬ 
tended with the least loss; that it rests upon a principle quite different, indeed, 
from compulsion, but of force sufficient, it is conceived, to secure the revenue 
from any serious loss. 

253. Whatever temporary inconvenience may result from the cause adverted 
to, it is conceived that these inconveniences will be chiefly felt during the first 
years of the perpetual settlement, and that they will cease, so soon as a regular 
and permanent distribution of the lands amongst the Ryots shall have taken 
place. There can be no stronger argument in favour of the early establish¬ 
ment of the settlement which is proposed. 

254. It appears, from the reports of the Collector, that the short duration 
of the last lease has been productive of ill effects j that this, combined with 
other causes, has tended to reduce the resources of the districts below the 
state in which they were at the period of concluding the triennial settlement. 

255. It is, perhaps, to be regretted, that the settlement now proposed was 
not commenced at the time when the triennial lease was established; but as 
the causes which have produced the present depression are of a temporary, 
not of a permanent nature, it is hoped and expected that their effects will 
afford no ground for a reduction 01 the permanent revenue to which the Go¬ 
vernment is entitled, founded upon a review of permanent resources and 
former payments. 

250. The adverse circumstances of the present season, superadded to the 
depression before referred to, will not, however, it is understood, admit of 
such a settlement being formed, as shall at once be capable of being realized, 
and be at the same time equivalent to what may be considered to b£ a fair 
assessment upon the countiy in perpetuity. The course of proceeding pro¬ 
posed 
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posed to be adopted under these circumstances, will not, however, it is pre* Revenue Letter 
sumed, involve any reduction in the amount of the permanent demand, but Fort s™G eorge 
only a temporary abatement. In other words, it is proposed that the settle* ag Feb. lsliT* 
ment, as applying to the current year, shall be formed, more with reference,to 
the state of the season and the exhausted means of the renters, than to the 
general basis intended for the fixed settlement. 

257. The occurrence of an adverse season at the outset of the proposed set¬ 
tlement is certainly unfortunate, and much to be regretted; nevertheless, as 
its principles appear to be well understood, we entertain little doubt, as already 
stated, that it will ultimately be established in a satisfactory manner. 

258. There is one subject to which the Board of Revenue do not appear to 
have adverted, the coin in which the new engagements should be made payable. 

Care should certainly be taken, that no loss accrue to either party from any 
change which may hereafter take place in the denomination of the coinage, and 
to this point the attention of the Board of Revenue has been directed. 


259* We informed your Honourable Court in the paragraphs referred to,* 
of the progress which had been made for concluding a triennial settlement in 
the unsettled districts, and of our expectation that they would be wholly 
effected, in the course of fusily 1219, in the districts which still remained, 

namely, Bellary, Coimbatore, Nellore, Trichinopoly, and Palnaud. 

• 

260. We shortly after received from the Board of Revenue the reports of 
the Collectors of Bellary and Coimbatore, regarding the settlements which had 
been concluded for those districts, and proceeded to take them into con¬ 
sideration. 

2(51. The assimilation of the rates of teerwa in the southern, to those esta¬ 
blished in the northern division of the Coimbatore collectorate, was effected by 
the Collector, Mr. William Garrow, with the best effects, as we have stated in 
a former part of this letter. 

262. As the triennial settlement framed by Mr. Garrow was considered by 
the Board of Revenue to embrace so many of the objects, for the attainment of 
which the lease settlement was introduced, although not strictly speaking a vil¬ 
lage lease settlement, we had the less reluctance at concurring in approval of 
it; and considering that mauy villages had been exposed to peculiar suffering 
from adversity of season, as well as depopulation by the epidemic disease, which 
raged with much violence in that part of the country, we accordingly con¬ 
firmed the settlement for three years, amounting 

For fusily 1218 to . Star Pagodas 6,07*239 

For fusily 1219 to . 6,17,120 

For fusily 1220 to . 6,22,259 

263. The difficulties experienced in forming the settlement in the collcc- 
t orate of Bcllary, in fusily 1218, continued to exist in a greater degree in 
fusily 1219. 

264. The Board of Revenue had led us to expect t a considerable reduction 
in the amount of the land revenue of that year from various causes. The high 
amount of the assessment of the preceding year, the fall in the price of grain at 
the close of that fusily which obliged the Ryots to dispose of their stock, the 
mortality occasioned by a pestilential fever, and the unusual emigration of the 
cultivators to the Mysore country in consequence of the failure of the harvest, 
were assigned as the reasons for the deficiency; i and we were induced to rest 
satisfied with the amount at which the Collector, Mr. Chaplin, had estimated 
the rent for the whole of the villages. We therefore confirmed the settlement 
of fusily 1219* the first year of the triennial village lease at Star Pagodas 
7,68,547 23 18. 

265. The terms concluded with the renters having provided also for an in¬ 
creased rent for the succeeding years, subject, however, to a condition stipu- 

6 P lated 

* General Letter, 6th February 1810, par. 7 to 47, and 60 to 66. 
t Consultations, 28th February 1810. - t Consultation*, 16th November 1810. 
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.luted for by (hem, that the tanks should be fully supplied with water, we 
confirmed the amount under this contingency, being for fusily 1220 Star 
Pagodas 77,816 2 56, and a farther increase for fusily 1221 of Star Pagodas 
36,945 27 70. 

266. Although, from the causes above stated, the decrease in the amount of 
land revenue for fusily 1219, compared with that of fusily 1218, was considera¬ 
ble, being Star Pagodas 82,958 9 70, we had the satisfaction of observing that 
the actual difference between the total jummas of the two fusilics was reduced 
to the sum of Star Pagodas 68,900 28 29, from the improved collections of 
tire customs. 

267 . We informed your Honourable Court in the 66th paragraph of our last 
dispatch,* that we were unable to communicate any information regarding the 
particulars of the settlement for the Trichinopoly districts for fusily 1218, in 
consequence of the . report from the Board of Revenue not having been sub¬ 
mitted to us. The separate report of the settlement concluded for that year 
yet remains to be laid before us, but it is now of less importance, as we have 
understood that the present Collector, Mr. Travers, has concluded a triennial 
lease for the three following years. 

268. We have just received from the Board of Revenue the report upon the 
triennial settlement concluded by the Collector of Nellore for fitsilies 1219, 
1220, and 3221, which we informed your Honourable Court, in the thirty- 
eighth paragraph of our last dispatch, was about to be introduced into that dis¬ 
trict ; but we are precluded from entering into a particular consideration of it 
at present, owing to the late period at which it has been submitted. We can 
only assure your Honourable Court, that the result is favourable and creditable 
to the management of the Collector, Mr. Fraser. 

2t*9. We have not received from the Board of Revenue any reports upon the 
revenues of Canara, Malabar, Seringapatam, or Palnaud, either for fusily 1219 
or 1220; but it is, however, understood that they are in progress, with a view 
to being submitted for our ultimate confirmation at an early period after the 
present dispatch. 


283. Your Honourable Court will observe, on reference to our proceedings^ 
that we were induced to accede to a proposition of the Board of Revenue for 
affording relief to the Zemindar of Vizianagrum, and at the same time effecting 
the recovery of the considerable arrears due by him, by allow ing him to pay 
the amount by instalments within the period of three years ;t but that on his 
failing to discharge the amount of the instalments with punctuality, we directed 
that the zemindarry should be sold, conformably to the principles of the Regu- 
tions: and we have the satisfaction of informing you, that this measure pro¬ 
duced the liquidation of the amount of the instalments. 

284. For particular information respecting the measures adopted for the re¬ 
covery of the balance due from other estates in the zillah of Vizagapatam, we 
beg leave to refer your Honourable Court to our proceedings noted in the mar- 
gin,§ and to those of the Board of Revenue. 


328. We are concerned to state, that in consequence of the deficiency in the 
harvest of the present fusily year, occasioned by the failure of the usual rains, 
as reported in the letters recorded at our Consultations noted in the margin,jj 
we had reason to expect some degree of inconvenience from a scarcity of grain, 

and 


* General Letter, Gtli February 1810. f Consultations, 12th August 1810. 

t Consultations, 19th and 30th July, and 31st December 1811. 

§ Consultations, 20th November and 11th December 1810, and 26th February'and 1st 
March 1811. 

H Revenue Consultations, 24th December 1811; and 3d, 14th, and 21st January 1812; Judi¬ 
cial ditto 3d January 1812; ditto Dy. ditto 7th January 1812; Judicial Consultations, 21st 
January 1812. 
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330. The good effect of these measures, with a due degree of forbearance in 
the settlement and collection of the revenue of the year, will, we trust, prevent 
any serious and general distress, and tend considerably to alleviate the sufferings 
of the people in the districts of Madura, Dindigul, and Tinnevclly, where the 
season has been particularly unfavourable, and where an epidemic distemper 
had previously occasioned a great mortality, and reduced the inhabitants to a 
state of extreme debility and distress. 

331. On reference to our proceedings noted in the margin,! your Honoura¬ 
ble Court will observe, that the disorder is attributed to the extreme unhealthi¬ 
ness of the seasons, occasioned by the excessive rains, and that those sugges¬ 
tions of the Medical Board, and the Committee of Medical Gentlemen appointed 
at the recommendation of the Board of Revenue to investigate the causes of 
the disease, which were practicable and not inconsistent with the usages of the 
natives, have been adopted; and we have satisfaction in informing your Ho¬ 
nourable Court, that the disorder had abated with the unusually dry and dear 
weather which succeeded. 

333. The Committee having conducted their inquiries to our satisfaction, we 
consented, in compliance with the recommendation of the Medical Board, to 
grant the members the batta of their ranks and palanqueen allowance, for the 
time they were employed. 


and some loss of revenue in the territories under this Government, particularly 
in the Carnatic and southern districts. 

339. Your Honourable Court will observe, on reference to our proceedings 
noted in the margin,* that we have exempted from duties all grain imported 
into, or transported from place to place, within the territories under this Go¬ 
vernment, and from Canara into Travancore; that we have obtained a similar 
exemption from duty in favour of all grain imported from the Mysore and 
Travancore countries into the territories under this Government; and that the 
Commissary-General has been directed to supply the troops with grain at those 
stations where a scarcity might be apprehended. 


EXTRACTS REVENUE LETTER to FORT ST. GEORGE, 
Dated the 1 (ith December 1813. 


Par. 1. Our last dispatch in this department was dated the IStli Decem¬ 
ber 1811. 

2. On the 2 1 st July last we received, by the Baring, your Revenue letter 
dated 29th February 1812, and shall reply to it in detail, after we have had 
time to examine your Consultations upon the various topics to which it relates. 


Revenue Letter 
from 

Fort St. George, 
l(i Dec. ISIS. , 


3. We embrace, however, the earliest opportunity of apprizing you of the 
regret we have felt, at the deficiency of the information conveyed in yolir last 
letter respecting the general state of our revenues, more especially after the 
long suspension of your correspondence in this department. We naturally ex¬ 
pected that, after suffering an interval of more than two years from the date of 
your preceding letter (6th February 1810) to elapse, you would have made a 
point of transmitting the most ample intelligence that could be procured, down 
to the latest possible period, of the result of those settlements which were then 
notified to us as being in train, and about which you must have been aware 
that, upon many grounds, we could not but feel the liveliest anxiety j whereas, 
in the dispatch lately arrived, we find no information upon that important sub¬ 
ject, that might not, or ought not, to have been communicated much more fully 
at an early period in 1811. 

7 1 4. The 


• Revenue Dy. Consultations 27th December 1811, and 10th, 17lh, 21st, and 24th January 
1812; Public ditto, 7th January 1812; Judicial Dy. to ditto, 7th, 10th, and 24th January 1812; 
Public ditrib, 3d, 17th, and 31st January 1812. 

-}- Revenue Dy. Consultations, 19th and 26th March, 23d April, 21st May, 14th June, and 18th 
October 1811; Judicial Dy. Consultations, 30th April awl 4th June 1811 ; Revenue Consultations, 
18th October 1811. 
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Revenue Letter 4 . The intention announced to you, in paragraphs 195 to 258, of concluding 
Fort St^George a 8et ^ erf,ent the land revenue in the valuable and extensive provinces under 
1o I)ec.*l 8 i 2 .'' the administration of your Government, upon village leases for ten years, .and 
provisionally in perpetuity, involves considerations of so much importance, 
with respect to the future resources of the state, as well as the prosperity and 
eventual security of the actual proprietors and of the cultivators of the soil, 
that we must express to you our surprise that you should have determined to 
adopt an arrangement of this kind, without having first informed us of the 
success that had attended the experiment you had already made of leases upon 
this principle for three years, and thereby have enabled us to have conveyed 
to you our final orders. If any thing coufd add to that surprise, it would be 
the very extraordinary and unwarrantable discretion assumed by the Board of 
Revenue, as appears from their report of the 80th January 1812, but which 
you pass over in silence in the dispatch before us, of having, of their own ac¬ 
cord, issued instructions to the Collectors of several districts to form village 
leases for the term we have described, to become at the expiration of such term 
perpetual, and this subject to no reservation whatever, rendering the perma¬ 
nency of such leases conditional, with reference to the eventual approbation of 
the Government at home; an omission which, we conclude from the terms 
of your letter, must have been afterwards supplied, in consequence of the 
general resolutions you came to on the proceedings reported to you by the 
Board of Revenue. Two reasons are assigned by the Board, in their general 
report of the 80th January 1812, for having acted in the manner they did. 
The first of these reasons we give in their own words. “ It might possibly be 
“ considered that discussions, involving so important a measure as that which 
“ was in contemplation, should have been laid officially before the Honourable 
“ the Governor in Council, and his orders obtained previously to our issuing 
“ any instructions upon the subject to the Collectors. We remarked, if the 
“ early establishment of a system of permanency, upon the principles recom- 
“ mended, should receive the approbation of the Honourable the Governor in 
“ Council, of which, possessed as we were of his sentiments in favour of the 
“ measure, we entertained little doubt, it was obviously of importance that the 
“ Collectors should be in possession of instructions as soon as possible.” We 
consider this statement to be most unsatisfactory ; for, in the first place, we 
cannot conceive any good reason why an earlier communication could not have 
been made to you by the Board, so as to have received an answer in due time 
from you, on the subject of the arrangements to be made on the conclusion of 
the triennial leases; and in the next place, it is highly objectionable for the 
Board of Revenue, a subordinate authority, to have proceeded to the adoption 
of decisive measures in a matter of so grave and serious a nature, on unofficial 
intimations made by the members of Government. Such a line of proceeding 
is necessarily destructive of ail responsibility, and cannot be too strongly dis¬ 
approved and discountenanced. 

5. The other reason adduced by the Board for having taken upon themselves 
to authorize the decennial leases to be considered as permanent on the expira¬ 
tion of them, without any reference to the final approbation of the Govern¬ 
ment at home, is that the orders from us, “ tending ,” as they express it, M to 
“ prohibit the further extension of a permanent settlement without their au- 

thority, related to the zemindarry settlement, the extension of which was 
“ not contemplated.” The directions, however, which we have at different 
times conveyed to you, since the first introduction of settlements in perpetuity, 
against the extension of such arrangements without our previous sanction, will 
be found to have a clear and explicit reference, not to the principle on which 
arrangements of that nature should be founded, but to the importance of deter¬ 
ring an unalterable adjustment of the public demand on the land, until every 
necessary information should be obtained of its value and resources, and of the 
rights of those connected with it; and if any new arguments were wanting to 
convince us of the necessity there was for furnishing you with those instruc¬ 
tions, they would be supplied by the facts and conclusions contained in your 
dispatch now under reply, upon which we shall have further occasion to re¬ 
mark in this letter. The Board of Revenue are not less incorrect, when they 
describe our orders on the above subject as tending to prohibit the formation 
of permanent settlements without our sanction previously obtained ; for not 
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only did those orders from the first, which we transmitted to you on the 11th Kevenua Latter 
February 1801, evince a disposition more and more adverse to any early pro- P / r0 5? 
ceedings for extending the measure further than it had hitherto gone, but in »fic U»EP 
several instances they positively restricted, you from so doing. We here parti¬ 
cularly allude to the instructions contained in our Revenue letters of the 21st 
July 1802, of the 10th April 1804, and of the 30th August 1809. In the 
former of these letters, after expressing our hope that it would reach you before 
any considerable progress should have been made in the actual conclusion of 
the permanent settlement, and directing that, in such districts where it had 
not been finally arranged, the measure should be suspended until you should 
have been able to ascertain whether every possible degree of information had 
been obtained as to the real value of their resources, we added : “ We at the 
« same time think it proper further to direct, that a permanent settlement of 
“ the revenue in the provinces of Malabar and Canara, and of the lands lately 
M ceded by the Nizam, be not concluded, until all the previous measures lead- 
“ ing thereto shall have been specifically reported to us, accompanied by every 
“ possible information that can be procured upon the subject.” These orders 
were repeated in our letter of the 10th April 1804, in the following paragraph. 

“ From the peculiar circumstances connected with the revenues of the pro- 
*• vinces of Malabar and Canara, and of the districts ceded by the Nizam, we 
“ have already directed that a permanent settlement of the lands in those dis- 
“ tricts be not carried into execution without our previous sanction, which 
" direction we now repeat. We much fear that the state of those countries, 

** and the defective information which we at present possess of their real re- 
** sources, or what they would produce under proper management, will not 
** admit of a fair and adequate settlement for some time to come.” And in 
the last of the dispatches to which wc have referred, dated the SOtli August 
1809, in answer to paragraphs 112 to 117 of your letter in the same depart¬ 
ment, of the 21st October 1806, which represented to us that the Ceded Dis¬ 
tricts were prepared for a permanent settlement., we observed as follows. “ Our 
" leading motive, in adopting the great measure of settling the lands in per- 
“ petuity, was to improve the condition of the native subjects of British India, 

“ and this motive has still all its original influence on our minds: but many 
** weighty considerations connected with this system, and the experience already 
“ had of it where it has been longest in practice, recommended great caution 
“ in the extension of it, particularly in provinces yet imperfectly known by 
** us. Notwithstanding, therefore, the opinion you appear to entertain, we 
** are much disposed to proceed with more deliberation to a permanent assess- 
•* ment of those districts, and you will therefore consider our former direc- 
“ tions, reported in our letter of the 10th April 1804, prohibiting the conclu- 
*• sion of a permanent settlement in these districts without our previous 
“ sanction, as still in force.” We also, in the same dispatch, positively refused 
our sanction to the adoption of that measure in the northern division of Coim¬ 
batore. The arrangements, therefore, that have been made in the Ceded Dis¬ 
tricts and in the northern division of Coimbatore, although rendered by you 
conditional as to their eventual permanency, are clearly in violation of our 
orders. 

6. If our instructions, under date the 18th December 1811, should have 
reached Fort St. George before you shall have finally carried those arrange¬ 
ments into effect, which you have communicated to us in your present dispatch, 
we must conclude that the opinions we therein expressed will have caused you 
to have resumed the consideration of this question; and, in that event, we 
shall expect either that you have desisted from your purpose, or if you shall 
have proceeded in the execution of it, that you will be able to show us that 
cogent reasons have induced you to disobey our orders. 

7. The doubts which we entertain upon this very interesting subject, have 
since been greatly strengthened by the observations of the Governor-General 
in Council, who, in a letter of the 14th December 1811, on the subject of the 
revenues under the Bengal presidency, has stated that errors of considerable 
magnitude had been committed in forming the permanent settlement of the 
lands under that presidency. But our attention has been arrested, in a still 
greatlr degree, by the judgment you have passed, in the letter to which we 
are now replying, against the system of permanent rents that was established 
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Revenue Letter 
from 

Fort St. George, 
16 Dec. 2812. 


in the Havelly Lands of the Northern Cirears, and some of our modem 
possessions under your government; for while we certainly concur in the 
opinion yon have pronounced against the Mootahdarry system then established 
at the recommendation of your Board of Revenue, and under the authority of 
the Supreme Government, we are not able to distinguish any substantial 
. difference between that system and the one you have proposed, and as we find, 
have actually authorized to be carried into effect. 

8. The Potail, or head man of a village, was considered to be eligible, 
under that system, to the more elevated situation of being constituted a 
Mootahdar of a district comprehending many villages, and thus becoming, irf 
point of fact, a Zemindar placed by our creation in power and authority over 
the Potails of these villages, and s over all other proprietors of lands within his 
Mootahdarry. 

9. In the plan which you adopted of triennial village leases, and which it 
appears, by your letter of the 29th February 1812, you had allowed to be 
extended to the lengthened period of ten years, the situation of a Potail is 
changed from that of being the head man and hereditary officer of a village, in 
which there may be, and generally are other landed proprietory into a tenant 
in capite of all the village, the other proprietors becoming accountable to him, 
and therefore of necessity falling into the situation of under-tenants. The 
difference between the two systems appears to us to be in degree, and not in 
principle, both having a tendency to affect the interests, feelings, and rights 
of the small landed proprietors. 

10. In the permanent settlement of the Bengal provinces, the protection of 
the Ryots against the oppressions and exactions of th*e Zemindars was justly 
held to be the main spring from which the improvement of the country, and 
of its internal resources, was to be expected; and an express provision was 
accordingly made in the Regulations that were passed when that settlement 
was formed and the principles of it promulgated, tequiring that pottahs should 
be given by the Zemindars to the Ryots. There are, however, but too strong 
proofs on the records of the Supreme Government, that this Regulation has 
almost become a dead letter. We have also before us, in the reports of the 
Collector of the province of Ganjam, made to your Board of Revenue in the 
latter end of the year 1807, a striking instance of the disregard of the 
Zemindars to the provisions of a similar Regulation, enacted by you, as 
applying to the districts which have been permanently settled under your 
presidency. 

11. The justice and policy upon which those Regulations were founded, 
appear to have been dislinctly in your contemplation, by the 233rd paragraph 
of your letter of the 29th February 1812, in which you state, u that the 
“ general rules relating to the plan of settlement will, as soon as practicable, 
44 be formed into a Regulation, with the view that the rights of the Govern- 
•• ment and of the persons with whom the settlement may be made, and of 
44 the mere cultivating Ryots, may be clearly defined, and that each party 
44 may be maintained by the courts of justice in their respective rights.” But 
we must not conceal from you, that the confidence we should have derived 
from the design therein expressed, of ascertaining and guarding the rights, 
not only of the proprietary Ryots but those of the mere cultivators of the soil, 
has been a good deal shaken by the words in the seventy-third paragraph, 
where, ad voting to the Meenissadars, or hereditary proprietors in the districts 
of Tanjore, you say, “ where the Meerassadars may refuse to accede to the 
“ settlement of their villages, by either of the modes above set forth, agree- 
“ ments shall be entered into with the Paracoodies, or other Ryots of the 
44 villages, cither for a ready-money rent or a moree, on the principles above- 
“ mentioned ; and should neither the Paracoodies or other Ryots of a village 
“ agree to become responsible for the jumma, the village shall be rented out 
** to such of the Meerassadars of the talook, or other responsible person, as 
41 may be willing to engage, with sufficient security for the payment of the 
44 jumma, for five years thereby rendering the hereditary right of the small 
proprietor, if it should be found to interfere with the arrangement unejer the 
permanent settlement, subject to be absorbed in the larger right which you 
design to create and vest in the village renter: for though you qualify the 

proposition. 
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proposition, by leaving an opening for responsible Ryots to be admitted into ReTanua Letter 
the provisions of the village leases, the greater number of the Ryots must, we p a°r 
apprehend, from the smallness of their property, be precluded from par- i? Dec. 18*12*"* 
ticipatlng in this advantage. v ' ^ 

12. In our Revenue letter of the 24th August 1804, we observed that, “ in, 

“ forming the materials at a distant period, for the permanent settlement of 
** the lands of Malabar and Canara, great caution should be used, lest you 
«« interfere with rights which had hitherto been considered inviolable, or 
*« disturb those ancient boundaries or landmarks which at that time had 
« determined the extent of private property, and by which the proprietors of 
“ land have been governed from time immemorial.” In our Revenue letter, 
also, of the 6th November 1805, when referring to your request to be per¬ 
mitted to settle the lands of Canara in perpetuity, and when noticing the strict 
regard due to the proprietary rights which individuals in Canara enjoyed in the 
soil, we took occasion to state, “ that not only ought this kind of right, where 
“ it was proved to exist, to remain undisturbed, but the perpetual settlement 
“ ought not, for the sake of official or revenue divisions of the country, to 
“ place the smaller estates under any kind of subordination to the greater, or 
“ at all affect the boundaries by which property had hitherto been separated 
“ and distinguished.” 

13. We recite these passages, because they show that, as soon as we were 
apprized by you that individual proprietary rights existed in any portion of the 
territories under your Government, we were most anxiously desirous that they 
should be respected and maintained. You have now recognized the rights of 
proprietorship to be possessed by Mecrassadars ; and yet, speaking of those in 
Tanjore, you say that, “ where they may refuse to accede to the settlement 
•* of the villages by either of the modes above set forth, agreements shall be 
** entered into with the Paracoodics, Sec.” thus proposing to act not only in 
opposition to the principle of the 233d paragraph of your letter of the 29th 
February 1812, already quoted, by which you had professed your intention of 
being guided, but in disregard of the sentiments we had so pointedly conveyed 
to you, in August 1804 and November 1805, 

14. These considerations operate so powerfully on our minds, that even if 
we could devise the means of removing the other objections which we feel 
against the measure you have submitted for a permanent settlement, we should 
most reluctantly sanction its adoption; and we do therefore most anxiously 
hope, that the authority of Government may not have been extensively com¬ 
mitted by you upon it. 

15. As far as we can collect from your correspondence, you seem to have 
been principally induced to propose the settlement upon villages leases on 
account of the supposed incompatilibity of the judicial system, which had re¬ 
cently been established in the unsettled districts, with the ryotwar mode of 
collection. We applaud the principle which first suggested the introduction 
of that system into the British possessions in India, and we venerate the cha¬ 
racter from which it emanated: but the experience of nearly twenty years in 
Bengal has furnished unequivocal evidence that it has not been possible, by 
every practicable extension of the judicial establishment, to render it adequate 
to the great end for which it was instituted, namely, the speedy, as w.ell as the 
impartial administration of justice; but that while the expenditure has been 
augmented from the sum of .£220,000, at which the annual charge for the 
provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, not including the charge of police 
and the diet of prisoners, was calculated by Lord Cornwallis, to the sum of 
,£306,000, at which the correspondent expenditure had arrived in those 
provinces, by the accounts for 1809-10, and which, by its extension to the 
Ceded and Conquered Territories under that presidency alone, amounted, in 
that year to the alarming expenditure of .£870,000, still the arrear of causes 
has gone on increasing, until it has attained a height that calls imperiously for 
the application of some effectual remedy. 

16. The growing accumulation of undecided suits under your presidency, 
and which, at so early a period since the 6rst introduction of the Bengal 
Judicial code as December 1807, appears to have amounted in the zillah courts 

alone 
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alone to 31,482, should in its progress rather have directed your attention to 
the adoption of some mode, whereby the process might have been simplified 
and oilier causes of delay removed, than have made you solicitous for the ex¬ 
tension of a system, out of which that accumulation had arisen, accompanied 
as it has been by an increase of expense; which the resources of your Govern* * 
merit are not calculated to meet, and-which we find to have amounted, at the 
same period of 1809 - 10 , to £3 14,890, exclusive of the supreme court, the 
police, and the diet of prisoners at the presidency ; thus making the whole of 
our judicial charges in India (if we include the expense of the courts under the 
Bombay presidency, being *£45,930) to be no less than X 1*260,840.* 

17 . The expedients which we observe you have since adopted for reducing 
the judicial arrears, had been some years before resorted to by the Supreme 
Government, but they have not been found adequate to remedy the evil, which 
still continues to be extensively felt in the Bengal provinces, notwithstanding 
the further measures which have been more recently devised for the same pur¬ 
pose. We do not see any reasonable ground to hope that a better result will 
attend the application of similar remedies on your side of India. The delay 
of justice must, in a great degree, restrict the positive benefits that might 
otherwise be derived from the judicial system, and must have the effect of 
inducing many persons rather to submit to injuries, than to seek for redress 
under t he discouraging circumstances of procrastination* waste of time, and 
uncertain though perhaps ruinous expense. 

18. The incongruity wdiicli you represent to exist between the judicial sys¬ 
tem and the mode which formerly obtained, of collecting the land revenue 
from each Ryot through the officers of Government, we must confess appears 
to us to be a species of objection to that mode of collection, which may also be 
brought against a zemindarry or a village system of revenue management j the 
only difference being this, that under a ryotwar settlement, the obstructions 
which are occasioned, by the nature of the judicial process, to the realization 
of the land revenues, are experienced by the European Collector; whereas, 
under the other kinds of settlement, the inconvenience is transferred to the 
Zemindars and renters, who are left to seek the recovery of balances, and the 
payment of revenue in disputed cases, by the same methods and according to 
the same course. It is therefore, as we conceive, the formalities of proceeding 
in the courts of justice, and not the manner in which the Government admi¬ 
nisters its territorial revenues, that we must consider to be the causes of those 
impediments and difficulties to which you have alluded in your Revenue dis¬ 
patch of the 28th October 1808, and in the one now before us, as having 
rendered it, in your judgment, necessary no longer to continue the principle 
of ryotwar annual settlements. 

19* After the fullest consideration that w’e have been able to give to the im¬ 
portant subject to w’liich we have now adverted, we are led to think that we could 
not better consult the interest, both of the British Government inlndiaand of the 
people living under its protection, than by resorting to an ancient usage of the 
natives'in their village communities, as well for the adjudication of small suits 
and differences, as for the management of the revenue; and that, by giving 
the sanction and aid of our authority to the ministration of Potails or head 
men ; assisted by the puncliayets or juries, to which the people have been accus¬ 
tomed, we should provide more efficaciously for the speedy and equitable de¬ 
cision of questions of limited value, than we could hope to do by any Regula¬ 
tions to be carried into effect through the tedious process of courts constituted 
on the principle of our zillah tribunals. 

20 . We are aware that it may be said the Potails might pervert the in¬ 
fluence which such a reference would give them, and make it a source of op¬ 
pression and vexation to their weaker neighbours; but every measure that can 
be devised, and is to be administered by man, is liable to abuse. It is the 
duty of Government to apply the best practicable guards and correctives; and 
it may reasonably be hoped, that the exercise of a vigilant inspection and con¬ 
trol over the native judiciary functionaries, together with the aids of rewards 
and punishments prudently applied, would serve to restrain the unfeeling and 
corrupt, and to encourage the honest and well-disposed. 


* Cl ,961,344 in the original. 


21. Colonel 
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21. Colonel Read, Colonel Munro, and other Revenue Superintendents Revenue Letter to 
under your Government, appear to have availed themselves of the usage to 

which we have referred, and which has beeu sanctioned by immemorial custom; 
add all our inquiries induce us to be strongly of opinion, that justice could not 
be administered in a way so consonant to the feelings and habits of the people, 
nor on the whole so satisfactorily, as through the intervention of the village 
Potails and punchayets. We find the same opinion to be strongly maintained 
and entorced by Lieutenant Colonel Wilks, in his “ Historical Sketches of the 
South of India,” recently published in this country, as well as in an official 
report which he made to the Bengal Govemmen>, in 1799, on the internal 
affairs of the Mysore country. The sentiments which he has expressed on this 
subject were founded on practical observations made in the territories belonging 
to the Rajah, where, under the wise and efficient management of the Dewan 
Poorneah, the ancient institutions of the natives were preserved, but purged of 
those glaring abuses and defects which had crept into them, under the reigns 
of Tippoo Sultaun and his father, Hyder Aliy. Distributive justice appears, 
from the account of Colonel Wilks, to have been there chiefly conducted 
through the medium of the Potails and punchayets, and in his report, above re¬ 
ferred to, he stated his firm belief (a belief which the facts and circumstances 
related by him seem fairly to warrant), that the substantial objects of the 
administration of justice, and the protection of the people in their most im¬ 
portant rights, were obtained in a respectable degree. 

22. In the review which you have presented to us of the zemindarry, the 
mootalidarry, the village, and the ryotwar modes for conducting the affairs of 
land revenue, the chief objection urged by you against the latter is its detail, 
which though calculated to give minute information upon every point, is sup¬ 
posed to be of too complicated a nature to be adopted as a permanent system 
fer the territorial assessment of an extended dominion. 

23. Colonel Munro, when in charge of a part of the Baramahl, and suc¬ 
cessively of Canara, and of Cuddapah and Bellary, which togther comprehend 
a large portion of the territory under your government, did not find his admi¬ 
nistration impeded by the detail of this system. Your present secretary, Mr. 

Thackeray, in the very valuable memoir he composed some years ago upon 
the land revenue management ot the country, distinctly answered the objection 
you have suggested. “ The detail must,” he observes, “ be carried on by 
“ sonnboiU: the question is, therefore, whether it had better be carried on 
“ uiult'i Collectors or Zemindars. The detail will not be very complicated 
“ after the rents have been permanently fixed. ^ The making of the jumma- 
** bundv is the grand source of fraud, and trouble^ and difficulty: when that 
“ is done, the collection will go on of itself. Whenever this is fixed, detail 
“ does not much signify, because it is only the business of a few additional 
“ writers.” . 

24. The remarks of Colonel Munro on this subject, contained in his report 
of the loth August 1807, are equally appropriate. *« The chief arguments 
*• against the ryotwar system are,” he observes, ** the great detail of accounts 
*< and the consequent' difficulty of management, the interference of Revenue 
“ officers in the cultivation, the expense of collection, and the fluctuation of 
** the public revenue. But there seems to be nothing very serious in these 
“ objections. When a country is surveyed, and the rent of every field 
“ fixed, the accounts become perfectly simple: they are nothing more than a 
“ list of Ryots and fields; and if the Ryots do not next year take new, or 
“ throw up old land, the same register will serve again. The accounts of the 
“ customs, which yield so small a portion of revenue, are infinitely more 
“ intricate and troublesome than those of the land rent. The additional 
“ expense of collection in the ryotwar settlement would be gradually com- 
“ pensaied by the rent of waste lands brought into cultivation.** And in other 
passages of his report he observes, “ that it is the system which has always 
“ prevailed in India, that no other can be permanent, and that however 
“ different any new one may be, it must resolve itself into it at last; that it 
“ admits of all gradations of large and small farms, as there are Ryots who pay 
“ from one -to one thousand pagodas, and is the best to promote industry 
** and to augment the produce of the country.’* 

6 K 


25. The 
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Revenue Letter to 25. The elaborate and judicious report of Mr. Place upon the jaghirc, is ar> 
16 Dec. ev >^ ence irfconfirmation of the foregoing observations, and all tend strongly to 

oppose your opinion, and to recommend the ryotwar mode of management as 
the most expedient to be adopted, with-a view to the equal assessment of the 
land revenue, while at the same time it affords the opportunity of applying the 
corrections of economy and of expedition to the administration of justice, and 
has a necessary tendeucy to stimulate the industry, and enlarge the views of 
the hereditary proprietors, and to strengthen the confidence of all descriptions 
of the natives in our Government. 

26. The example of Canara may be adduced in corroboration of what we 
have advanced from other authorities. This province appears, from the reports 
of the Collectors, to have arrived at a high state of improvement, and its inha¬ 
bitants to be in possession of the substantial benefits which invariably accompany 
the independent feelings of proprietary right and personal security. The bene¬ 
ficial influence of the ryotwar system may be considered to have been brought 
to a most satisfactory demonstration in Canara, and we are strongly encouraged, 
by the examination we have made into the official communications of your 
Collectors, to hope that the adoption of that system in the unsettled districts 
would, at no great distance of time, produce a spirit of industry, an extension 
of agricultural undertaking, and with it an augmentation of the public reve¬ 
nue, similar to what has taken place in Canara. 

27 - The minute of Lord William Bentinck, recorded on your Revenue Con¬ 
sultations of the 28th November 180G, so immediately bears upon this subject, 
and so perfectly coincides with the sentiments we have here expressed, that we 
are induced to make the following quotation from it. 

“ From the first transfer of Canara to the British authority, it has continued 
“ a solitary example, I believe, of tranquillity, of an easy and regular realiza- 
“ tion of the revenue, and of general prosperity. The causes of such happy 
44 effects are, in my opinion, to be found in the tenure of landed property 
“ peculiar to the province, and in the moderation with which the rights of the 
44 Sircar to a proportion of the land revenue have been exercised. The local 
« 4 situation of Canara is no doubt favourable to the advantageous disposal of its 
«< produce, and a strong secondary cause of its state of agricultural improve- 
,( ment; but the two first circumstances I conceive to be the primary causes 
« of the prosperity of Canara. These causes appear to me to contain the 
“certain principles of prosperity wherever they may be introduced. 

44 I had keen early impressed with the great advantages of the ryotwar settle- 
“ ment, as an annual settlement. Those advantages consisted in the equal 
“ distribution, and the defined amount of the land-tax, and in the security 
“ afforded to the poor against extra assessment from head inhabitants. Every 
44 man knew his exact obligations to the Sircar, and was assured of the quiet 
“ enjoyment of the surplus produce of his labour. Hence arose the true en- 
44 couragemcnt to industry, and from this principle has flowed increased cul- 
« tivation, and contrasted with the revenue of former times, the easy realiza- 
“ tion of the public revenues. 

41 From an attentive consideration of these effects, it appeared to me that if 
44 an annual settlement with the Ryots, founded upon fixed principles, the 
44 essential part of which was to secure to the Ryot for a year the fruits of his 
44 industry, had actually been productive of such decided advantages, a per- 
44 manent settlement, founded upon the same principles, but carried to a 
44 greater extent in regard to the benefit of the Ryot, would produce the same 
44 effects in an increased ratio. 

44 It is not my intention, at present, to argue these positions, but to pre- 
44 sent to the Board the progress of my own ideas upon this particular question. 

44 I had been struck with tfiis opinion before 1 became acquainted with the 
44 exact nature of the tenures of land in Canara, with the average extent of sc- 
44 parate estates, and with the rates of the Sircar assessment. When these cir- 
44 cumstances were made known to me, I was astonished with the close resem- 
44 blance between the actual state of property in Canara and the proposed 
44 permanency of the ryotwar settlement. Among other peculiarities, the 
44 greater part of the estates, though fully assessed, pay less than ten pagodas 

44 per 
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“ per annum to the Sircar. I shall not enter into further details; I shall only Revenue Letter to 
“ state my satisfaction in finding theory reduced to practice, and speculation * G _ e °[£ c > 
** proved by the test of the most successful experiment. cc " s 

i 

“ Canara,” his Lordship adds, “ thus became the great landmark by which. 

“ I hoped to trace out those principles and regulations, which might be appli- 
“ cable to the unsettled districts, when the permanent tenures are to be intro. 

“ duced. 1 have reason to believe, though I cannot speak with any positive 
** certainty, that the same tenures as in Canara existed originally throughout 
** every part of the Peninsula. In other parts, the boundaries of individual lights 
** have been trodden down by the oppression and avarice of despotic authority; 

“ but still there exists, in almost every village, the distinction of Meerassy 
“ inhabitants or hereditary cultivators. Now the hereditary right to cultivate 
“ certain lands, and to reap the benefits of that cultivation, seems to be nearly 
“ one and the same thing with the right in the land called property/’ 

28. Mr. Thackeray, then a member of your Board of Revenue, who was, on 
the proposition of his Lordship, deputed to Canara, Malabar, and the Ceded 
Districts, for the purpose of ascertaining by statistical inquiries the correctness 
of those general views and principles, the outlines of which Lord William 
Bcntinek had unfolded in his minute, has, by the result of his investigations, 
as contained in the valuable report he made on this important subject, afforded 
an ample confirmation of those views and principles, as deduced, not only 
from the state of Canara, but also from the improved condition of Malabar and 
the Ceded Districts under the operation of the ryotwar mode of management. 

With resucct to the latter extensive portion of territory, we have the concur¬ 
ring opinion of the Board of Revenue and your Government, expressed in 
October I HUH, upon a review of the administration of Colonel Munro, during 
a period of seven years, that it had advanced those districts, and this too, as it 
appears, under a high scale of rents, from the almost ultimate point of declen¬ 
sion, to which thev had been sunk by a weak and improvident Government, to 
the degt ee of prosperity and promise in which they then were; that a mass 
of revenue, amounting to Star Pagodas 1,19,90,419 had been collected, with a 
remission on the whole of only Star Pagodas 3,415. It further appears from the 
memorandum of Colonel Munro delivered in to the Acting President in Council, 
that he therein declared, that “ if no alteration was attempted, the Ceded 
“ Districts would yield, one year with another, eighteen lacks of pagodas, 

“ and that it would never be necessary to call out a single sepoy to support 
“ the collections.” 

29. There are two circumstances, as connected with the question of a ryot¬ 
war settlement, which, in addition to the practical illustration here exhibited 
of the wisdom and efficiency of this system of revenue administration, we deem 
it proper to mention, as weighing also very strongly in our minds in its favor. 

30. The first is, that it secures to us what can, as we conceive, under no 
other system be secured effectually, the eventual advantage of an adequate 
revenue from the waste lands of the country, as they are brought into cultiva¬ 
tion, a source which, under a judicious and enlightened administration of our 
territorial interest, it is not unreasonable to expect, from past experience, will 
yield a considerable and annually increasing augmentation to the public re¬ 
sources, and may gradually enable your Government, without reducing the 
public income, to lower the rate of assessment upon the lands already in cul¬ 
tivation.. 

31. The other consideration to which we allude is suggested by the natural 
tendency of the Hindoo law to occasion the division of property, according to 
which it descends in equal portions to the male children, whether of natural 
issue or by adoption: an effect which must operate to a very wide extent, and 
must, of course, be accelerated by the practice which universally obtains in 
the East, of early marriage. Whatever arrangement might, therefore, be made 
in the districts to which these observations particularly refer, for apportioning 
lands, or rather for farming as an hereditary property the revenues of them 
to one or more individuals, could but be of temporary duration, and would, 
even though opposed by artificial restraints, in direct variance with the esta¬ 
blished law of Indian inheritance, become in a few generations, under a system 
of permanent village rents, so divided and subdivided as to proprietary rights 
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Revenue Letter to in the hereditary farm, as to bring things to a state similar to that in which 
the y wou ^ Be under the ryotwar management, where the collections of a 
tc ‘ ‘ , village would not be made from a few persons but from many. This circutn- 
" stance alone seems to dictate the principle of collecting the rents according to * 

•the ryotwar system, in preference to any other, as being best suited to the 
local state of the country; whereas a village permanent settlement is one 
which, in the ordinary course of things, is constantly tending, and must soon 
give rise to nearly as much trouble and still more difficulty than a ryotwar as¬ 
sessment. We say more difficulty, because there will be two descriptions of 
property, dividing and subdividing, viz. the property of the hereditary farmer 
of the revenue, whom we should create, and the territorial property of the 
Mccrassadars and other cultivators. 

32. Such has been the inconvenience and embarrassment experienced, in 
regard to the realization and security of the public revenue assessed on the 
Zemindars, in consequence of the fraudulent and collusive allotments of it on 
the shares of estates that had become divided, that it was thought necessary to 
pass a regulation in 1807, to prevent any estate from being divided which was 
assessed by Government at less than one thousand rupees, and for preventing 
a smaller partition than bore an assessment of five hundred rupees. It being, 
however, found that this Regulation was inadequate to the correction of these 
evils, and it being also found that the restriction which had been thus laid on 
the partition of estates,* «* had been, and was the cause of considerable injury 
“ to numbers of individual shares in such estates, thereby inducing a 
“ sacrifice of private rights, which the degree of public inconvenience^ 
“ arising from the minute division of landed property did not appear of suffi- 
“ cient magnitude to justify or require,’* another regulation was enacted in the 
year 181 l,t providing «* that any putteedar or sharer of a joint undivided 
“ estate, having the exclusive and acknowledged right to and possession of one 
“ or more villages in such estate, shall be at liberty to cause such village or 
“ villages to be separated from the general estateso that, in progress of 
time, the large zcmindarrics in Bengal will be reduced to village zemindarries, 
a state to which they are already fast approaching, and might, but for the 
legislative restriction still in force, which wc have just noticed, in the end 
dwindle into estates as small as those belonging to the Meerassadars and other 
Ryots in the Peninsula. 

33. It remains for us, on the grounds and for the reasons stated, to signify 
to yon our directions, that in all the provinces that may be unsettled when 
this dispatch shall reach you, the principle of the ryotwar system, as it is 
termed, shall be acted upon, and that where the village rents upon any other 
principle shall have been established, the leases shall be declared terminable at 
the expiration of the period for which they may have been granted; and that, 
if such a measure be not already adopted, an express stipulation be made, 
requiring the issue of pottahs by the renters to the Ryots, on pain of forfeiting 
their leases. 

34. Considering it also to be essentially necessary, in order to obtain correct 
accounts of the cultivation and produce of the land, that the Curnums of the 
villages should be kept as free as possible from the controul and influence of the 
renter during the terms of their leases, we further direct, if this has not been 
done, that measures be taken to place them under the direct authority and su¬ 
perintendence of the Collectors of the Districts, so as to be immediately re¬ 
sponsible to them for the due discharge of their duty. 

35. We also direct, that you cause inquiry to be made by the Collectors, as 
to how far, and in what manner,, the Regulations under your Government, in 
regard to the issue of pottahs to the Ryots, has been and is attended to, not 
only in the unsettled districts, but also in those permanently settled, and that 
you put us in possession of the result oPthe information you shall receive on 
this subject. 

3& We cannot conclude the subject to which f|iis dispatch more imme¬ 
diately relates, without remarking that the reasoning of the Board of.Revcmie 
appears to us to be often in opposition to the facts and circumstances they have 
themselves adduced in their report. 

37. They 

* Preamble to Regulation IX. 1L emulation il. 
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37 . They admit that the triennial lease settlement had failed; that the rate Revenue Letter to 
of rent at which that settlement had been formed was too high ; that two of the 

three years during which it was in operation had been unfavourable, one of , 
them having been a season of extraordinary drought; that the stock and sub¬ 
sistence of the Ryots had continued to be in a state of declension under our. 

Government, from the too heavy pressure of the public assessment upon the 
land ; that the season of the present year threatened to be unfavourable ; that 
the poverty of the Ryots would, in many instances, disqualify them from be¬ 
coming the Renters of their villages. And yet, under an admission of all 
these circumstances, they recommend to you, and you authorized them to 
carry into immediate effect, a settlement of the provinces upon a standard 
land-rent, to be then fixed for ten years certain, and in perpetuity, unless 
disapproved by us; and both you and they have recorded your opinions, 
that from the encouragement which such a tenure would hold out to the 
Ryots, the standard rent might generally be fixed so as to prevent any con¬ 
siderable reduction in the amount of the present land revenue, a result 
which, if the facts and circumstances adduced in the Report should prove to 
be founded, cannot take place without aggravating the evils therein represented, 
more especially at it is assumed by you and the Board of Revenue, that as 
the poverty of some Ityots may render it necessary to lower the rate of as¬ 
sessment in some villages, the deficiency must be provided for by raising that 
rate in other villages, where the remaining substance of the Ryots might enable 
them to bear it, the natural effect of which would be, to lower the substantial 
farmer to the level of the poorer one, while in many instances the latter would 
be made to feel all th^,bitterness of his poverty, by being degraded from his 
immediate relatiou with the Government into an under-tenant to his fellow 
Ryot, vested by you with the larger land rights of the state. 

38. The principle of the proposition that was suggested by Mr. Grccmc for 
confining the leases to the lands that have been considered and are classed 
under the head of lands in cultivation, might, we conceive, if it had been 
adopted, have had a beneficial effect upon the minds of the Ryots ; and wher¬ 
ever they were in circumstances that would have rendered them responsible 
tenants for a rent equal, or nearly equal in amount, to that which their lands 
had paid, we should have approved of your granting long leases, and would 
have confirmed them in perpetuity to such Ryots individually, because we are 
of opinion that the effect of such separate settlements would be not only to sti¬ 
mulate the industry of those who should be thus permanently established in 
their property, and enable them gradually to apply for portions of the waste 
lands, upon the terms at which it has been customary to allot such lands, 
convertible into a perpetuity at a reasonable assessment, but because the 
example thus held out of the'benefits derived from exertions could not fail, in 
the course of time, to have a general influence upon the other occupants of 
land. 

39. Having apprized you of the sentiments we entertain respecting the 
practical operation of the judicial system, it is scarcely necessary for us to state > 
that it is our intention to give it our most serious ana deliberate consideration^ 
the result of which we shall take an early opportunity of communicating to you. 


40. Before we conclude this letter, we must take notice of several other 
paragraphs of your dispatch of the 29th February 1812, which we have read 
with much concern. 

41. In paragraph 267 , you state that the separate report of the settlement 
concluded in Trichinopoly for fusily 1218, (1808-9) yet remained (in 1812) 
to be laid before you by the Board of Revenue, and you add, that it is now 
of less importance, as you understood that the present Collector, Mr. Travers, 
had concluded a triennial lease for the three following years. 

42. Tn paragraph 269, you state that you had not received any reports upon 
the revenues of Canara, Malabar, Seringapatam, or Palnaud; and you add, 
without* animadversion, “ it is however understood , that they are in progress, 
“ with a view to being submitted for your ultimate confirmation at an early 
“ period after the present dispatch.” 

6S In 
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Revenue Letter to 43. In paragraph 275, you give a comparative statement of the revenues of 
JG t Dec G ]8l ^ ^ ,, Madras, for 'fusilies 1218 and 1219; and though fusily 1220 had expired 
eight months prior to the date of your letter, you acknowledge, in paragraph 
277 > that no account has been received of.the revenue of that year. 

■“ 44. Of the causes to which this extraordinary tardiness is owing on the part 
of the Board of Revenue, or the subordinate functionaries, in preparing and 
submitting the periodical revenue reports, you have not informed us. 

45. We should be wanting to the trust reposed in us, did we permit such 
instances of remissness to pass without censure. 

46. You must be fully aware of the responsibility that will attach upon the 
Governor in Council, -for any detriment that our interests may sustain from a 
relaxation of authority over the subordinate departments, and from a want of 
attention to the communications received from 11 s. It is your positive duty to 
act up to the spirit of our instructions, and not to embarrass our final decision 
by measures, which a due regard to the sentiments we have expressed might 
enable you to collect, were not likely to be in conformity to our opinion. 

47 . This dispatch we expect shall be taken under your consideration with 
this view, and we trust that it will lead to such a course of proceeding as 
may ultimately meet with our approbation. 

« 


EXTRACT REVENUE LETTER to FORT,ST. GEORGE, 

Dated 6th June 1814. 


Revenue Letter to 
Fort St. George, 
6 June J811. 


Par. 82. In reference to the conditions (as detailed in paragraphs 66 to 80 
of your letter) of the new settlement of the lands of Tanjore, which was 
concluded at the expiration of the triennial lease in fusily 1219 , we are not 
quite satisfied, after a careful review of the whole correspondence, that the 
arrangement is unobjectionable in its provisions, or that the amount of revenne 
derivable from the province under its operatidh is likely to answer every 
reasonable expectation. 


33. In reply to paragraphs 58 to 76 of your letter dated 24th October 
1808, communicating the instructions which you bad issued for the establish¬ 
ment of a system of village rents on a triennial lease in all the unsettled 
districts subject to the presidency of Fort St. George, we informed you, that 
“ in so far as we had then been able to form a judgment on the subject, w*e 
“ were disposed generally to approve of the village leases which you had 
“ granted, and of your having limited them to a period of three years, as 
“ admitting of an early correction of errors.* ” Having considered that mode 
of settlement as an experiment, the renewal of which ought entirely to depend 
upon its success, we were naturally anxious to discover what had been its 
results in Tanjore. 

34. In the letter from the Collector of that province to the Board of 
Revenue, dated 28th March 1810, paragraph 5, we find it stated as his 
opinion, that '* under the operation of two unfavorable years in the course of 
“ the-thrcc for which engagements were entered into, and the other year not 
“ presenting any uncommon advantages, either in price or produce, to the 
“ renters, it is scarcely to be expected, that they will generally encounter a 
“ chance of the recurrence of such difficulties as they have experienced, on 
“ terms similar to those on which they have hitherto engaged to rent their 
“ lands.” The obstructions to the renewal of the lease did not, in the 
Collector’s judgment, arise from over-assessment; on the contrary, he pro¬ 
nounced “ the basis of the leases to be fair and equitable, and the rate of 
“ taxation to be probably more moderate than in other districts.!” He goes 
on to state, that though the price at which the sirkar share of the produce was 
commuted had been formed on the average of the selling prices of grain in 
several years, chosen with due attention to the interests of Government and 
the cultivators, yet that from a variety of circumstances peculiar £0 the 

province 

* Paragraph 219 of Court’s Dispatch, dated 18th December 1811. f Paragraphs 7 and 8. 
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province (to which we have adverted, in an antecedent paragraph), it was Revenue Letter to 
frequently impossible for the Meerassadars to dispose of their produce at the Fo L l 
commutation standard, and consequently that those of them who, from a want ^ KBe 
both of capital and credit, were obliged to get rid of their grain at whatever 
prices they could obtain, were thus reduced to poverty, and left without the . 
means of discharging their kists at the usual periods.* From these peculiarities 
the Collector inferred, that ** the plan of village rents, on the present extended 
“ scale, was not strictly applicable to all the villages in Tanjore, and that 
“ there would be great, and in most cases insurmountable difficulties started 
“ by the Meerassadars to the renewal of their leases, on terms at all com- 
“ mensurate with the just opinions entertained of the resources of the 
“ district.t" 

35. The positions contained in Mr. Wallace's letter were strenuously 
controverted in the reply from the Secretary to the Board of Revenue, dated 
the 31st May 1810; the Board contending that the failure of the triennial 
lease must have arisen, first, from «* the settlement being formed upon specu- 
“ iative calculations of produce and defective calculations of price, instead of 
“ upon what forms the only sure grounds on which to form a settlement, the 
“ actual collections of former years; and secondly, from restrictions, defects, 

“ and arrangements in the local administration, founded on false principles^ ” 
alluding to the Collector's recent interference in the grain market. We 
cannot help observing, that the exposition of the principles enforced in Mr. 

Secretary Wayte’s letter would have* been more seasonable when the Board 
were first consulted, on the 22nd February, respecting the measure alluded 
to, (and which they thought fit to sanction on the 26th March), than it was 
on the 31 st May, when the evils supposed to attend it were irremediable. At 
the period last-mentioned, the Board seem to have been anxious for the con¬ 
tinuance of the established renting system; and in their zeal for this object, 
they endeavoured to show that the disappointment hitherto experienced in its 
prosecution originated, not in any radical fault of the plan, but from incidental 
errors attending its execution. The Collector, on the other hand, contended 
with much plausibility in his letter dated 12th June 1810, that the failure of 
the triennial settlement in Tanjore did not proceed either from defects or 
abuses in the execution, as was supposed by the Board of Revenue, but that 
it arose in great measure from causes which, he was afraid, would continue 
to operate as long as a system of fixed money-rents was persevered in. These 
causes are specified by the Collector, in the letter last refei red to, to be, first, 

“ the general wish which the natives of the province feel to have their lands 
“ under aiimany, arising from the total absence under that system of all risk 
“ and responsibility on (heir part, and probably in some cases from a desire for 
** those illicit advantages which a division of the crops place at their disposal; 

** and, secondly, the establish in ent of a jixed commutation rate, and the loss 
“ arising from the depression of the price of' grain below that rate which may 
“ not have been counterbalanced by any increase of produce.^” 

36. The Collector, in the sapje letter,|] further states as matter of fact, that 
** the Nabob, with all the power and authority of a despotic prince and of a 
«* conqueror, could not establish in Tanjore a fixed invariable village money-rent. 

“ The Rajah's government which was not less arbitrary, could not eliect it. 

“ The Commissioners, whose deliberations preceded the final cession of tho 
** country, deemed it difficult. The Committee of 1807, with the whole re- 
“ cords of the country, and with a full view of what had been done in other 
“ provinces before them, thought its establishment doubtful, and provided in 
“ their recommendation for its failure.” Instead, therefore, of persisting in an 
attempt, considered by him as hopeless, the Collector proposed, in tine fifty- 
second and subsequent paragraphs of his letter of the 12th June 1810, that a 
fixed grain assessment, for three or five years, should be agreed upon with the 
Meerassadars of all those villages where a renewal of the existing engagements 
might be found impracticable, and that such assessment, subject to an annual va¬ 
luation calculated on the selling prices of grain in each year, should constitute the 

jumtna 

* Paragraphs 9 to 15. + Paragraphs 16 and 17. 

i Paragraphs 14 and 15. f Paragraphs 8 and 9. 

II Paragraph 48 . 
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^rjunc^ispT 0 ’ reco,ri,ncr,( *i lt ' on °f being consonant to the usages of the native governments, 
and likewise of relieving the Meerassadars from the losses to which they were 
exposed under a fixed money-rent, from a fall in the price of grain below the 
commutation standard. 

* 

87 . It might undoubtedly have occasioned considerable fluctuations in the 
amount of the revenue derivable from the province in different years, though 
the Collector observes, in his letter of the 25th June 1810,* that the revenue 
would, “ upon the whole fluctuate as much in favour of, as against the public 
“ tfcasury ; and the probability was, that on an average of years the revenue 
“ would be as high, if not higher, than possibly it could be under the conti- 
“ nued operation of any plan, involving a fixed rent for a moderate scries of 
“ years.” 

38. Under a plan of this sort, there might also have been some difficulty in 
adjusting the price at which the government share of the produce would have 
been annually convertible into money. Ami supposing that no such difficulty 
had occurred, a rent consisting in the contribution of a certain quantity of 
grain, convertible into money according to the selling price in the market, 
would seem to be less favourable to the tenant than to the landlord, because in 
years of great scarcity the rent may absorb the whole produce of the soil, where¬ 
as, under a fixed money-rent, the tenant being generally indemnified for scanty 
produce by high prices, is thus enabled to fulfil his engagements in years of 
scarcity with nearly as much facility as in seasons of plenty. 

39. We are far from thinking, therefore, that tlre.mode of settlement pro¬ 
posed by Mr. Wallace was altogether unexceptionable. The only question in 
considering it is, whether the inconveniences to which it is liable were not, 
upon the whole, smaller than those which had been experienced under the 
former system ; and this is a question which might, we conceive, have been 
fairly subjected to the test of an experiment, though we are free to confess that 
we are not without doubts respecting the result. 

40. The Collector’s plan was recommended to you for adoption by the Board 
of Revenue, in their letter of the 2d July 1810; and the Board, without wait¬ 
ing for an official reply from you to their communication, intimated rather irre¬ 
gularly to the Collector, in a letter of the same date, that they had reason to he 
satisfied you would acquiesce in the measure. 

41. When the Collector assembled the Meerassadars for the put poses of 
forming a settlement with them, either for ready money, on the principle of 
the triennial lease, or for a fixed grain rent commutable into money, according 
to the market price of each year, it appears from Mr. Wallace’s lotto of the 
11th September 1810, that the landholders obstinately refused to enter into 
engagements for the payment of the revenue on either of the plans t*o which 
they were invited to accede; their object being to obtain an auniany division 
of the crops, or division in kind; or failing in this, a grain rent, retaining their 
present high rate of warurn or share, which, 111 consideration of their being re¬ 
lieved from the risk of a fixed money-rent, the Board of Revenue and the Col¬ 
lector had agreed in thinking it reasonable and expedient to reduce from about 
fifty to forty-five hundred parts of the produce, or about ten per cent. 

* 42. The Secretary to the Board of Revenue, in a letter addressed to your 
chief Secretary, under date the 27th September 1810, states that the average 
rate of the Meerassadar’s warum, under the Dubbeer’s settlement, was forty- 
three per cent.; that in fusily 1210 it was only forty per cent., and in the two 
subsequent years that it was no more than forty-five per cent. On the first in¬ 
troduction of fixed money-rents, it seems to have been increased to fifty-three 
per cent., though the inhabitants were at the same time relieved from payment 
of a number of arbitrary taxes, as an inducement to Meeiassadars to accede to 
. that mode of settlement. It might be equitable , therefore, that under a dif¬ 
ferent arrangement, by which the Meerassadars were to be exempted from the 
risk attendant on engagements of that nature, they should relinquish part, at 
least, of the advantages granted to enable them to meet that risk. , 


* Paragraph 29. 


43. We 
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43. We have great doubts, however, of the expediency of requiring this Revenue Letter to 

concession from the Meerassadars; and after their refusal to agree to it, we 9a? rgc ’ 

can see no good reason for your having granted an abatement of ten per cent. un * *' 

■on the jumrna of those lands, the holders of which agreed to pay a fixed 
money-rent for a term of five years. The plan of establishing a fixed moree, * 
or grain assessment, was proposed by the Collector for the express purpose of 
preventing the loss of revenue, which he conceived to be inseparable from a 
fixed money-rent; and it was calculated, in that officer’s letter of tire 23th 
June 1810,* that the grain assessment on the nun)a lands of the province 
would yield, on an average of years, making every allowance for fluctuations 
in produce and price, Star Pagodas 9,14,765 per annum, exceeding the ave¬ 
rage revenue derived from the same lands in tne preceding ten years, in the 
Sum of Star Pagodas 30,719. It is to be observed, too, that this calculation 
was made upon the supposition that the Meerassadar’s share of the produce 
should not be reduced below filly per cent. The reduction of their share to 
forty-five per cent, had an obvious tendency to defeat the plan altogether, par¬ 
ticularly when coupled with an abatement of ten per cent, on the jumma of 
those landholders who choose to engage for a fixed money-rent. 

44. The sacrifice that has been made since fusily 1210, in order to insure 
the payment of a fixed money-rent, has been no less than thirty-three and a 
half per cent, of the gross revenue, as will appear from the following state¬ 
ment : 

Meerassadar’s share of the produce un- i 

der the Dubbeer’s settlement. 43 per cent.^ Sacrifice. 

Augmented on the first introduction of t P er cent, 

fixed money rents to. 53 per centj 

Add: Abatement in the jumma at 
the introduction of the quinquennial 

lease..... 10 per cent. 

Sacrifice. 33f per cent* 

45. But this does not include the total amount of the actual sacrifice ; for 
we observe, in tin* letter from your Secretary to the Board of Revenue, dated 
6th November 1810, that as a farther encouragement to the Meerassadars to 
enter into engagements for a fixed money-rent, you have ordered the collection 
of duties on grain, the produce of Tanjorc, to be suspended during the period 
of the lease, and the money-rents of the Cavelgars and the Brahmins* sotun- 
terams to be omitted in the jumma, leaving their dues to be paid in kind, at 
the rate of two and one-third per cent, on the actual produce From the sus¬ 
pension of the duty on grain, the revenue will sustain a loss of seven or eight 
thousand pagodas annually ; and though the other indulgence may not aflcct 
the public receipts, the fund from which the cavelly establishment and the 
pensions to Brahmins are defrayed, will be impaired in the same proportion 
that the Meerassadars are benefited. 

46. Even this is not all. The Collector states, in the tenth paragraph of his 
letter dated the 80th October 1810, that in forming the settlement for five 
years, he had consented to the insqftion in the pottahs issued to the Meeras¬ 
sadars of a clause providing for a just reduction in the jumma of any year, in 
which it shall be fully established, to the satisfaction of Government, that from 
the calamitous effects of drought or inundation, their lands may have been un¬ 
productive, the extent of the reduction to be determined at the discretion of 
Government. The jumma, after having been reduced in its amount and its 
maximum fixed, is thus left in as precarious a state in regard to its eventual 
realization, as if it had been assessed according to the former standard. We 
are not surprised, therefore, to find from the Collector’s letter of the 30th 
October, 1810,+that after all these concessions to the Meefassadars, a great 
majority of’ them had acceded to a money-rent, while but few had chosen the 
alternative of a grain moree, at the reduced rate of coodewarun, or share of 
the produce. But we have been considerably disappointed at not finding upon 

6 T - y°«w 


* Paragraph 8. 


f Paragraph 2. 
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Revenue Letter to y OHr rcC ords any statement of the reasons which induced you to abandon the 
*6 June 1814 *' scheme of a Variable village rent, formed on the principle of the annual valua- 
- ft - *■' tion of a fixed grain assessment. It was proposed by the Collector as one that 
would *' most willingly be acceded to by the Meerassadars, and which they would' 
.. “ generally prefer to an assessment, having no reference to annual fluctuations 
“ in the price of grain, although the other provisions of the settlement should 
“ be much less favourable to them in the former than the latter part of the 
" rent.”* It was represented by Mr. Wallace as “ suitable to the nature of 
“ the district,f agreeable to ancient usage, and easy of renewal; as ensuring 
“ the collection of the revenue at a moderate expense, superseding the neces- 
“ sity of lowering the jumma, or of renting the lands to strangers and adven- 
“ turers, and promising, on an average of years, as high, if not a higher 
“ amount of revenue than would be derived under any other plan.”;*; Stronger 
reasons for its adoption could not well have been advanced. It was recom¬ 
mended to your sanction by the Board of Revenue in their letters of the 28th 
of June and 2d July 1810, and had it not been for the proposed reduction in 
the Meerassadar’s warum, we have no doubt that it might have been carried 
into effect, whilst the opinions both of the Collector and the Board are cer¬ 
tainly calculated to convey the impression, that its operation would have been 
mutually advantageous to Government and the landholder. Adverting to these 
circumstances, and particularly to the abatement of ten per cent, on the jumma, 
which appears to have been granted solely for the purpose of overcoming the 
reluctance manifested by the Meerassadars to a fixed money-rent, we are much 
surprised that, in overruling the suggestions of the subordinate functionaries, 
you did not record the grounds of your decision. We have stated, in an ante¬ 
cedent paragraph, some of the general objections to which the plan of settle¬ 
ment proposed by Mr. Wallace seemed to us to be liable; but, upon the whole, 
we are disposed to think they would have been overbalanced by the advantage 
attending it. 

47. Regarding the pagoda lands, which are described to be the meerassy 
property of institutions which it has been the uniform policy of our Govern¬ 
ment to maintain unimpaired, the Collector proposed, in his letter of the 8th 
November 1810, that they should be excluded from the quinquennial lease, 
and that they should be made subject to an annual settlement, either on the 
estimated or actual produce of each year, of which the Government share 
should be commuted into money according to the selling prices of the season. 
This proposal, the object of which was to secure these lands against the risk 
of alienation in payment of the public demands under a fixed money-rent, was 
rejected by you, on the ground of its being inexpedient to admit so wide an 
exception to the mode of settlement already determined on. We admit that 
it is desirable to preserve uniformity in our system of revenue administration ; 
but, on the other hand, it ought unquestionably to be the care of Government, 
that the mode of collecting its dues shall be such as is least likely to affect the 
stability of property: and this consideration having been attended to in the 
general plan 01 settlement proposed by Mr. Wallace, formed in our opinion 
one of its principal recommendations. 

48. We embrace this opportunity of expressing our approbation of the zeal, 
judgment, and ability, displayed by Mr. Wallace, the Collector, in his corres¬ 
pondence on the subject. His letters to th| Board of Revenue contain much 
valuable information respecting the general state of the province; and 
his suggestions, with the exception of that respecting the establishment of 
mootahs, which the Board acted properly in rejecting, have appeared to us so 
judicious, that we must express our regret that they were not more attended 
to in the formation of the settlement. 


Letter from, 29th February 1812k 78 . Have been replied to in paragraphs 4 to 39 of our 

(Par. 195 to 258.) Proposed set- dispatch in the revenue department, dated 16th Decem- 
tlement of the land revenue on vil- jj e - 101 ^ 

lage leases for ten years, and pro- * < 

visionally in perpetuity. 

* (.■ 

* Letter from Mr. Wallace to the Board of Revenue, dated 25 June 1810, paragraph 2 . 
t Paragraph 26. J Paragraphs 28 and 29. 
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,er from, 29th February 1812. . 79 . The terms of the triennial village leases referred to Revenue Lett# to 
ir. 2 .TO to 266.) Settlement of in these paragraphs were : St. George, 

:JS% For fualy ISIS.Sto Pagodas 6,07.839 

Ct of Hcllary for fusihr 1219. .. ‘**9.... 6,17,120 

.1**0. 6,22,259 


6 June 1814. 


80. It appears that, owing to adversity of season, and depopulation arising 
from the fatal prevalence of epidemical disease, the rent in the first year of the 
lease fell short of the revenue in fiisily 1217 by Star Pagodas 8,032, but that 
the average rent in the three years exceeded the settlement in fusily 1217 by 
Star Pagodas 268. We have derived much satisfaction from the account given 
by Mr. Garrow, of the advantages which have resulted from assimilating the 
teerwa, or rate of assessment, in the southern, to that established in the north, 
era division of the province, and from the prospect held forth of such an in¬ 
crease of population as will compensate for the temporary reduction of revenue 
occasioned by the equalization of the assessment. We could, however, have 
wished that on some points, particularly the description of persons with whom 
the settlement was concluded, the information furnished by the Collector had 
been more explicit. In paragraphs 29 to 32 of his letter dated 25th October 
1809. the renters are said to be chiefly the Monigars ; and in cases where they 
had declined, the most respectable Gours, or heads of the villages. The former 
are described to be Government servants, who when they are not themselves the 
renters, draw a certain proportion of pay from the holders of the lease; where¬ 
as, on referring to Mr. Hodgson's report on Coimbatore, dated the 10th Sep. 
tember 1807. paragraph 32, we find that, in explaining the mode in which the 
measurement of the laitd was conducted, he states it to have been executed 
“ by the Curnums and Nantaumakars, or Gours, commonly called village Mo- 
“ nigars," thereby leading us to infer that the two classes, which are repre- 
sented by Mr. Garrow as distinct, were considered by Mr. Hodgson as one and 
the same. We are particularly desirous that the native terms and appellations, 
which appear in the correspondence recorded on your proceedings, may be in¬ 
variably accompanied with appropriate terms or explanations in English, which 
are often absolutely requisite to a due understanding of the measures with 
which they are connected; and we direct you to issue instructions to the dif¬ 
ferent Collectors, enjoining strict attention to onr wishes in this respect. It is 
impossible for us, in the case of the settlement now under review, to judge of 
, its merits without being accurately acquainted with the condition, rights, and 
general qualifications of the parties with whom it has been concluded; and on 
all occasions we are disposed to consider information of this sort, as equally 
important with statements exhibiting the fluctuations of an increasing or de¬ 
creasing revenue. 


81. We earnestly recommend to your attention the subject brought forward 
by the Collector, towards the conclusion of his letter of the 25th October 1809.* 
and farther enlarged upon by the Board of Revenue in their address dated 10th 
January 1810, as intimately connected both with the security of the revenue 
and the general prosperity of the country. The subject to which we allude is 
the deficiency said to.exist in the circulating medium of Coimbatore, occa¬ 
sioned by a constant drain of specie from the province without an equivalent 
return, and necessarily producing a fall in the price of grain, together with a 
stagnation of trade and manufactures. The same topic was discussed ift Mr. 
Hodgson's report,f dated 10th December I 8 O 7 , ana we have no doubt that 
the adoption of his suggestions may palliate, if it does not entirely remedy the 
evil complained of. The soil of the province is represented to be generally 
well adapted to the culture of cotton, and the number of looms in the two di¬ 
visions is stated to amount to 11,558. With a view, therefore, to encourage 
the agriculture and manufactures of the country, Mr. Hodgson proposed that 
a quantity of cotton should be annually provided on the Company’s account, 
and transported by carts or basket-boats down the Cavery to Nagore, from 
whence it might be sent by sea to Madras, in time for the ships which sail for 
China in the month of August; and also that Government should allow indi¬ 
viduals to pay into the treasury at the presidency sums of not less than five 
hundred rupees for bills on the Collectors of Coimbatore or Salem, to be applied 
to the purchase of clotli for the Madras and European markets. By such an 

accommodation. 


t Paragraphs 116 to 122. 


• Paragraph 89. 
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Revenue Letter to accommodation, it was argued by Mr. Hodgson, the trade of the country 
wou ld be facilitated and its revenue improved, a quicker- circulation of money 
“ ne would be produced, a proportion of the charges of remitting specie saved, and 

new articles of export might be found, through the industry of individuals sup-' 
. ported by the assistance of the Collectors. We hardly need assure you, that 
any measures which may be productive of results so advantageous in themselves, 
and which we have so much at heart,, shall receive our hearty concurrence and 
approbation. 

82. We are not without hope, also, that the same measures which shall have 
the effect of supplying the supposed deficiency in the circulating medium of 
Coimbatore, or to express it more correctly, of exciting industry and invigora¬ 
ting circulation, win put an end to the embarrassing coincidence between 
scanty produce and low prices, which is represented to exist in Tanjore and the 
Cuddapah division of the Ceded Districts, provided their operation be extended 
to these provinces. A sale of subsistence implies a superfluity in the hands of 
the seller, and a proper equivalent in the hands of the buyer. This equivalent 
may consist in money, or in the superfluous produce of some sort of industry 
not absolutely necessary to subsistence, but by the sale of which the possessor 
may provide himself with a sufficiency of what is indispensible to his support. 
The price of subsistence is regulated, therefore, by the number of those who 
are obliged to buy, or in other words, l>y the number of those who are em¬ 
ployed in occupations other than agriculture; and the proportion so employed 
will always depend upon the demand for what they produce. If a very large 
proportion of the inhabitants of a country be employed in the cultivation of the 
soil, and a very small proportion only be engaged in Manufactures, and if the 
cultivators have not the means of disposing of their superfluous produce in 
foreign markets, it follows, upon the principles now-laid down, that prices 
must fall first, because they ^depend not upon the number who consume but 
upon the number who buy; and that number, in the case supposed, is not 
only limited, but is of a description of people who cannot afford to pay dear for 
what they purchase. By increasing the demand for the labour of the manu¬ 
facturing class, their numbers will be multiplied, the rate of wages enhanced, 
and the price of agricultural produce will be augmented, in the same proportion 
with the produce of other kinds of industry. 

88. We have only further to observe upon the settlement of Coimbatore, 
that the practice which has obtained in that and other instances, of making the 
rent progressively increase in each successive year of the lease, is at variance 
with the principle on which leases are generally granted, and by which the 
tenant is secured in the full enjoyment of the fruits of whatever improvement 
may be effected in the course of the term contracted for, by the application of 
industry, skill, and capital. We are aware that the reverse is the case in regard 
to land recovered by embankment or by enclosure from the waste. 


84. In the paragraphs to which we are now replying, yrni have drawn our 
attention to the settlement of the district of Bellary for fusily 1219, as reported 
to you by the Board of Revenue on the 29th of October 1810, without noticing 
the settlement of the district/pf Cuddapah for the same fusily, as reported on 
the 22d of that month ; but in the few observations we are now about to make 
we shall keep the reports of both settlements in view. 

85. In the Bellary division of the Ceded Districts it appears that 2,551 
villages have been rented for three years, viz. fusilies 1219, 1220, and 1221, 
twelve villages for one year only, and that twenty-six villages have been re¬ 
tained under A many.* The total land revenue for fusily 1219 was fixed at 
Star Pagodas 7,68,547, omitting fractions, being Star Pagodas 82,958 less than 
the land revenue of the year immediately preceding. The revenue under 
the head of licence amounted in fusily 1219 to Star Pagodas 55,719, being 
less by Star Pagodas 2,653 than the revenue under the same head in fusily 
1218. The customs, which in 1219 were estimated at Star Pagodas 56,147, 
arc stated in the twenty-eighth paragraph of the report of the Board of Revenue 

to 


* Paragraph 173. 
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to have yielded Star Pagodas 57*753, being Star Pagodas 16,704 more than Revenue Letter to 


to have yiewea a tar jragooas 07,700, Dei 
they produced in ftisily 1218. The gross 
lor fusily 121-9 will therefore be as follows: 


revenue 


fagodas 10,704 more man revenue setter tc 
of the district of Bellary 


Land-rent .....Star Pagodas 7,68,547 

Kemoul Peshcush. 22,916 

Licences .. 65,719 

Customs .... 57,753 


Total 9,04,935 


which is about Star Fagod&s-68,902 less than the gross revenue of the year im¬ 
mediately preceding. 

86. In the Cuddapah division, where a lease for three years had been par¬ 
tially introduced in fusily 1218, it is stated that one thousand and ninety-nine 
villages were rented for three years, namely, fusilies 1218, 1219, 1220; that 
four villages were rented for fusily 1219 only; that four hundred and fifty-nine 
villages held on the ryotwar plan in fusily 1219 had been rented for fusily 
1220; and that five villages more were held ryotwar in fusily 1219, without 
any arrangement being made for fusily 1220. 

87. The result of these diversified settlements appears to have been, that the 
aggregate land revenue of the district, according to the jummabundy in 1219, 
fell short of the jummabundy in fusily 1218 in the sum of Star Pagodas 38,418 ; 
that in fusily 1219 there was-a comparative decrease under the head of licences, 
to the amount of Star Pagodas 1,024, and a comparative increase under the 
head of customs, to the amount of Star Pagodas 11,525,- leaving a total 
diftercncjtoupon the gross revenue of fusily 1219 of 27,917 less than that of 
1213. roe amount of revenue for fusily 1219 is stated as follows: 


Land-rent .Star Pagodas 7,57,074 23 19 

Licences . 16,774 31 32 

Customs ... 26,966 41 59 


Total 8,00,816 6 30 


If to the total revenue of Cuddapah be added the total revenue of Bellary, the 
joint revenue of the two divisions of the Ceded Districts in fusily 1219 will be 
Star Pagodas 17,05,751, which is less than what Colonel Munro estimated that 
they would yield one year with another, when he gave up the management of 
those territories, by nearly one lack of Pagodas. 

88. Some proportion of the above deficiency may, no doubt, be accounted 
for from the adversity of the season and the mortality occasioned by a pestilen¬ 
tial fever, but the reports of the Collectors furnish abundant evidence of its 
being greatly attributable to the introduction of the renting system. The di¬ 
versity of settlement which obtained in these districts was in itself a serious 
inconvenience, and could hardly fail to be productive of confusion, embarras- 
ment, and inequality, in the distribution of the assessment. In the sixth para¬ 
graph of the report of the Board of Revenue upon the settlement of Cuddapah, 
it is stated, “ from the necessity of lowering the settlement of those villages 
“ which it was impracticable to rent,, we cannnot but admit that the rented 
“ villages under consideration are subject to peculiar hardship. They have 
** partaken of the disadvantages of season under which others have suffered, 
“ but instead of having obtained indulgence, like the others, they have been 
“ obliged, by the terms of the triennial lease, to pay nearly 13,000 pagodas 
“ more than in the previous year.” 

89. The engagements entered into by the renters of Bellary, under the fear 
of losing their enams and hereditary management of their villages, arc repre¬ 
sented, both by the Collector and the Board of Revenue, to have been in 
many instances more favourable to the Sircar than they were able to fulfil, in 
reference to the state of cultivation and the means of the Ryots, whilst a lati¬ 
tude was left to the renters under the lease, of exacting the full survey- 
sent, from their under-tenants. The consequences of such an arrangement 

6 U were; 
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were justly contemplated with serious apprehensions by the Board of Revenue, 
as appears from the following extracts from their report on the settlement of 
Bellary, dated 29th October 1810. “ From the high state of the survey-rent 
“ which has been made the limit of the demand upon the under-tenants, and, 
“ from the uncertainty of the condition provided the Ryots have the means qf 
“ paying, we apprehend that?the exactions of the renters will be restrained by 
“ nothing but their own interest. Where the renter looks to present profit 
“ rather than to future success, emigration has occurred, and will again take 
“ place; and although it is some consolation to think that the Ryot may find 
“ an asylum from oppression in flight, it is yet but a melancholy consolation, 
“ since it involves the banishment of Ryots from their villages, detrimental 
“ to agriculture from this relapse into the habit of wandering, and insecurity 
“ of revenue ; which last must result from the almost certain failure of those 
“ imprudent renters by whose exactions substantial Ryots are removed.** 

90. ** The poverty of the renters will, we fear, be a perpetually exciting 
“ cause of exaction ; and when the Ryots have been forced by their exactions 
“ to sell their cattle and quit their villages, the same general poverty will pre- 
** vent other renters, who may be willing, from renewing their stock, and re- 
“ storing their spirit by an advance of tuccavy. These cases will, we fear, 
“ frequently occur; and a failure of rent, if not an emigration to Mysore or the 
“ Nizam’s country may be the consequence.’* 

91. That these apprehensions of the Board of Revenue were fully justified 
by what has actually happened, is but too apparent from the report of the Col¬ 
lector of Beliary. “ 1 have already found,” says Mr. Chaplin, “ emigration 
“ to take place in some villages since the establishmeht of the lease, but more 
** particularly amongst the most substantial Ryots, who have gone off to a 
“ neighbouring village, where in a few instances terms have been Rid out to 
“ them by substantial renters, more favourable than the limited means of the 
“ renters of their own villages could possibly afford to grant them, &c.”* In 
a subsequent paragrapht of the same letter the Collector states, “ there is a 
“ decrease of four thousand three hundred and thirteen inhabitants, arising 
«* partly fiom deaths, but chiefly from emigration to the Mysore and other dis- 
“ tricts. This head of decrease from year to year, ever since fusily 1210, from 
“ the above cause, has been extremely heavy ; and I am inclined to think the 
“ full extent of it has hardly yet been ascertained. Among the number of 
11 emigrants are many formerly substantial farmers, who paid very high rents 
“ to Government, &c.” Mr. Chaplin adverts, likewise, to the decrease in the 
number of' pottahs, arising chiefly from the introduction of the lease pottabs 
being now issued only to renters, instead of to each individual Ryot; a circum¬ 
stance which cannot fail to be highly prejudicial to the subordinate class of land¬ 
holders, and to which we particularly called your attention in the thirty-third 
paragraph of our dispatch in this department, dated 16th December 1812. 
“ There is also,” says Mr. Chaplin, “ a large decrease of two thousand four 
“ hundred and sixty inhabitants paying the house or income tax.** 

90. In reference to the foregoing alarming sentiments, the Board of Revenue 
observe, in the twenty-third paragraph of their report dated 29th October 1810, 
** 'I‘his general spirit of emigration we consider to be a demonstration of the 
“ error which we have noticed in not reducing the rent in proportion to the 
“ deficiency of produce, and will induce us to receive propositions in favour of 
“ a moderate settlement, or even a remission of revenue, with more indul- 
“ gence, fiom this than perhaps any other province.** Without dissenting 
fiom this observation, we are not of opinion that it embraces the whole of the 
evil, which we believe has been very considerably aggravated by the renting 
system. We are certainly willing to admit that the sudden and injudicious in- 
cicase of assessment in fusily 1218 may have impaired the future resources o£ 
these districts ; a consequence which must always follow from over-assessment, 
under any plan of administration that may be resorted to. We know, however, 
from the expci ience of eight years, that it was practicable under a ryotwar set¬ 
tlement to effect a progressive augmentation of the revenues of those territories, 
to the extent of above three lacks of pagodas, without retarding their advance 

in 


* Letter from tlic Collector of Bcllary, dated 26th Jpne 1810, paragrah 3. f Paragraph 11 . 
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in improvement, or repressing the industry of the population: and we know. Revenue Letter to 
also, from experience, that under the renting system, the revenue lias been F * rt , St G 1 e ® 1 r | p * 
diminished in amount; its collection has been impeded, agriculture has declined, ^ IMM ^ ' i 
.and numbers of the cultivators have been driven to seek refuge from oppression 
upon a foreign soil. Judging, therefore, from the contrary eSects of tltese two * 
modes of administration, there is, as we have expressed to you in preceding 
dispatches, very serious cause for regret that the former was abandoned and the 
latter adopted. It would be easy to show their respective tendencies to produce 
these opposite results; but as thecomparative merits of the ryotwar and village set¬ 
tlements have been treated of at a considerable length in our dispatch of 16th 
December 1812, we shall rest satisfied at present with acquainting you, that a 
careful perusal of the documents connected with the triennial settlements of 
Coimbatore, and the two divisions of the Ceded Districts, has strengthened 
our conviction of the soundness of the opinions, and the policy of the instruc¬ 
tions contained in that letter, of which we again enjoin a scrupulous observance 
in the future revenue administration of the territories subject to your Govern¬ 
ment. We deem it an act of justice to add, that however much we lament the 
abandonment of the ryotwar system, we are perfectly satisfied with the judg¬ 
ment and assiduity evinced by Mr. W. Garrow, Mr. Chaplin, and Mr. Ross, in 
their endeavours to carry into execution your orders for the introduction of vil¬ 
lage settlements on a triennial lease. 


r from, dated 29th February 93- In paragraphs 40 to 45 of our dispatch in this depart - 
1812. ment, dated lGtli December 1812, we have animadverted 

r Re P°^ ‘!} e upon the extraordinary tardiness, either of the Board of 

toT vi- t^gubroUteil! 0 ^ ^triennial Revenue or of the subordinate functionaries, in preparing 
for the three following years and submitting the periodical revenue reports. We have 
stood to be in progress. Itc- further to remark, in paragraph 268, that no reference is 

e flUta SiMsKi made t0 the llate at w,licl1 the re P ort on the sett,ement 
just received. Precluded from Nellore was recorded on your Consultations, and that, in 
lginto a particular considera- your subsequent letter of the 5th March 1813, no notice is 
fit, but the result is favourable taken 0 f t h e repo rts stated in paragraphs 267 and 269 of 

tt iSi. the letter now under reply to have been in progress of pre. 

venue Of Canara, Malabar, and paration. Indeed, we have felt both surprise and dissatis- 
;apatam, and Painaud. forfusi- f iU *t,jon at the deficiency of information in both letters, 
!19 and 1220 not received, but resDeCt } n{ j the general slate of our revenues; and we di- 
'to° to c in progress o pre- t j latj j n future, your-communications in this depart¬ 
ment may be more regular and comprehensive, and at the same time more 
particular. 


r. 285 and 28*.) Measures 109. We are decidedly of opinion, that if it had beep 
dfor the recovery of arrears f oun d necessary to sell the lands of the zemindarry, it 

ZfiSSZSSSZZ- have been extrmety durable, a,the only mean, of 

reforming the abuses prevalent within it, and of introducing 
a just and efficient administration of its affairs, for the Government to have 
purchased it, and placed it under the immediate charge of the Collector. We 
earnestly hope that a necessity for selling the zemindarry will* not arise ; but it 
it should, we direct that you will pursue the course which we have just de¬ 
scribed, and that you will also adopt the same course in all other cases m which 
large zemindarries, or any considerable portions of land, are brought to public 
auction. In all such portions of territory which may come into the hands oi 
Government, whatever may be the system of management which may be m 
the first instance resorted to, it is highly important that you should consider it 
preparatory only to the introduction and establishment of the ryotwar settlement 
on the principles on which such settlements were carried into effect by our ser¬ 
vants under your Government in the Deccan and in the Carnatic; and that the 
Collectors in the Northern Circars may the more rightly and more surely proceed 
in the execution of so beneficial a work, we desire that you will furnish them w th 
the b*t practical hints and instructions from the official reports of Colonel Mun- 
vo, Mr. Ravenshaw, and others, as to the measures progressively P ractiS< * 
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Revenue Letter to them, preparatory to the establishment of ryotwar rents and for settling such 

Fort St. George, rent8> 

6 June 18H. _ 


(328 to 632.) Deficiency of the 138. Wc have perused with the deepest concern the 
harvest in fusily 1221 occasioned by various documents referred to in the paragraphs noted in 
the failure of the rains Repeal of mamin. 
the duties on the importation of 

grain. Epidemic distemper in the jgg. It appears that, in the course of the year 1810 and 

southern districts; a Committee of tji e early part of 1811, an epidemic fever prevailed to a 
medical gentlemen appointed to in- /, * , . ■ - o nr i rv i- , 

vestibule iu causes. The batta of very fatal extent in the provinces of Miulura, Dindigul, 

their ranks and palanqueen allow- Coimbatore, and Tinnevelly, and that in the course of 
ances granted to the members of the sixteen months lOG^SQ persons fell a sacrifice to the 
employed* 5 for '* C Ume 1 Cy WCrC disease, being about live and three-sixteenths per cent, of 

the whole population.* . The Committee of medical gen¬ 
tlemen, whom you very properly appointed to investigate the nature and 
causes of the malady, and to suggest the most effectual means of arresting its 
progress, seem to have been of opinion, that the primary cause of the disease 
was an unnatural state of the atmosphere, produced by the unusual humidity 
and sultriness of three successive seasons ; and that in certain situations, parti¬ 
cularly in the fort of Madura, its extraordinary fatality was to be ascribed to 
stagnant water, vegetable putrefaction, and the filth both of the streets and' 
dwellings. The Committee likewise represented that its ravages had been most 
destructive among the lower orders of the people, who, from poverty of diet, 
deficiency of clothing, and want of cleanliness, were most liable to catch the 
infection and least able to resist its attacks; anti ibis representation was 
strongly pressed upon your attention by the Medical Board, apparently for the 
purpose of inducing you to adopt some system for improving the general con¬ 
dition of the inhabitants. 


140. Although it is the duty of every Government to consult the happiness 
and prosperity of its subjects, it is obviously beyond the competence of the 
ruling power, cither to provide necessaries for a large population, or to effect 
any sudden change in their mode of living: you judged wisely, therefore, in 
routining your attention to such of the suggestions of the Medical Board as 
were practicable, and not inconsistent with the usages of the natives ; and we 
were truly gratified to learn, that the disorder had abated upon the return of 
clear and dry weather. This gratification, however, has been considerably 
diminished by the accounts contained in a letter from the Collector of Madura, 
dated 17 th February 1812, in which he slates that the fever had again made its 
appearance in that district with all its former malignity. 

141. We approve of your having granted the batta of their ranks and palan- 
queen allowances to the gentlemen composing the Medical Committee, for the 
time they were employed: and we have much pleasure in acknowledging the 
laudable zeal displayed by them for the attainment of the benevolent objects of 
their mission. 


142. We are concerned to find that the calamitous visitation of an epidemic 
fever was succeeded, in fusily 1221, by a failure of the usual rains; and that 
the drought had been so severe in several of the provinces subject to your Go¬ 
vernment, as to pccasion considerable alarm respecting^ scarcity of grain, and 
some apprehensions of a less of revenue, particularly in the Carnatic and 
southern districts. Considering the adversity of the season, we fully concur 
in l he propriety of suspending the duties on the importation and transportation 
of grain, and of obtaining an exemption from duty in favor of all grain ex¬ 
ported from the Mysore and Travancore countries to the territories under your 
Government. We also approve of the directions which were given to the Com¬ 
missary-General, for the supply of the troops with grain at those stations where 
a scarcity was apprehended. 

143. In reference to some of the measures which appear to have been re¬ 
commended by individual officers in the Military, Judicial, and Revenue 
branches of the service, with a view to alleviate the effects of the scarcity, we 

cannot 

* The whole population of these provinces is computed to be 1,828,610 souls. 
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cannot help lamenting the prevalence of notions which, though not universally Revenue l>ifor *.» 
exploded, have long since been pronounced by the best authorities to be St * 
erroneous and mischievous. v - , ■ • — ^ 

l it. Adverting to the application made by the commanding officer at Ron; 
dicherry for a supply of rice at that station, noticed in paragraph 260 of your 
public letter of the 10th January 1812, we perfectly agree with you, that the 
most effectual means of supplying the market was to leave it entirely free to 
those whose business it was usually to supply it, and who were more interested 
in supplying it during a scarcity than at any other time. In such cases, the in¬ 
terposition of Government, besides being contrary to all sound principles, 
seldom .fails to aggravate the evil which it is intended to mitigate. In the 
letter addressed to the Collector of Nellorc by the Secretary to the Board of 
Revenue, under date the 30th December 1811, the pernicious consequences 
of any special interference on the part of Government or its officers, under 
apprehensions of a scarcity, farther than by a remission of duties, are exposed 
with no less justness than precision: we highly approve, therefore, of your 
having rejected the propositions which were submitted by Mr. Fraser, recom¬ 
mending the collection of the Government rents in kind in lieu of money, and 
the adoption of measures to compel the corn-dealers to bring their grain to 
market. We no less approve of your having ordered the injudicious proclama¬ 
tion, issued without authority by the acting Magistrate of Madura, prohibiting 
the exportation of grain from thence to other districts, to be annulled by a 
counter-proclamation, declaring that the merchants and grain-dealers were 
permitted to carry grain to whatever place they chose, and that the Magistrates 
were expressly forbiddfeti to interfere in fixing the price, or forcing them to 
part with their grain, unless they wished to do so. 

145. Without meaning to assert that circumstances may not occur of such 
extreme urgency, as both to justify and to require the interposition of Govern¬ 
ment, in order to relieve the wants of the people, it certainly never ought to 
be resorted to except in cases of the most obvious and imperative necessity. 

146. We arc sensible that, owing to the adversity of the seasou 1811, and 
the recent severe mortality in the provinces of Dindigul, Madura, and Tin- 
ncvelly, forbearance would be requisite in assessing and collecting the revenue 
in those districts. We trust, however, that every attention has beeu paid to 
the realization of the dues of Government, which was deemed compatible with 
a liberal consideration for the distresses of the population, and a prudent 
regard to the future prosperity of the country. Though the season was, upon 
the whole, unfavourable, it appears from the reports of the different Collectors 
not to have been universally so, and that in Canaraand Tanjore, the provinces 
immediately adjacent to Tinnevclly and Madura, there was the prospect of an 
abundant harvest. The failure of the crop, therefore, having been only 
partial, and there having been a considerable portion of the produce of 
fusily 1220 still on hand, the Board of Revenue conclude, we hope not too 
hastily, that the deficiency of the harvest in 1811 would not occasion any 
serious distress to the inhabitants, whilst the enhanced price of grain would 
enable the cultivator' to perform his engagements with more ease than in 
seasons of greater pi* 'iy and cheapness. 

j , 

147- It is stated f t*Mr. Collector Hepburn's letter to the Board of Re¬ 
venue, dated the 29th August 1811, that there was in Tinncvelly an out¬ 
standing balance of Star Pagodas 1,20,029, due on account of the revenue of 
fusily 1220, of which the Collector proposed that Star Pagodas 15,000 should 
be remitted, in consideration of the mortality which had taken place; and 
that the payment of Star Pagodas 63,949 should be suspended, with a viewto 
its being recovered in one or two years, as the future means of the inhabitants 
might permit. You are directed to acquaint us of the progress that has been 
made towards the liquidation of the abovementioned balance. 

148. You are also directed to report, for our information, the amount of the 
defalcation in the revenue of Dindigul and Madura in fusilies 1220 and 1221, 
which from the alarming mortality, adversity of season, and emigration in 
that quarter, we are afraid has been considerable. 

149. Adverting to the distressing account of these districts, contained in 

6 X the 
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Revenue Letter to the Collector’s letter of the 26th September 1812, we cannot help expressing 
* ol,r disapprobation of Mr. Peter's conduct, in not giving earlier intimation of 
the sufferings of the inhabitants, and we earnestly hope that the measure re¬ 
commended by the Hoard of Revenue may have contributed to prevent the 
further extension of calamity, and to alleviate the dreadful effects of disease 
and scarcity. 


EXTRACT LETTER from Mr. SECRETARY THACKERAY to 
Mr. SECRETARY RAMSAY, 

Hated 28 ih March 1812. 

Letter from Tiie Honourable the Governor in Council, conceiving that it may be 
Mr. Thackeray to satisfactory to the Honourable the Court of Directors to be put in early 
**r. Ramsaypossession of the undermentioned papers, has directed me to transmit them by 
2 arc i ik wa y ifongal, in order that they may be forwarded from thence by the first 
opportunity. 

1 . Copy of a letter from the Secretary to the Board of Revenue, with the 

Board’s further proceedings relative to the permanent settlement of the 
land revenue. 

2 . Copy of the reply, dated the 24th of March 1812. 


EXTRACT FORT ST. GEORGE REVENUE CONSULTATIONS, 

The 24 th March 1812. 


Read the following letter from the Secretary to the Board of Revenue. 


Letter from the 
Secretary to the 
Board of Revenue, 
.*} March 1812. 



To the Chief Secretary to Government. 

Sir: 

I am directed to submit, for the consideration of the Honourable the 
Governor in Council, the accompanying extract from the proceedings of the 
Board of Revenue, under date the 2d instant, with reference to your letter 
of the 81st of December last, and to the proceedings of the Honourable the 
Governor in Council of the same date, regarding the proposed settlement of 
the land revenues on perpetual lease. 

I have, &c. 


Fort St. George, (Signed) W. OLIVER, 

3 d March 1812. Secretaiy. 


Extract from the Proceedings of the Board of Revenue , under date 

2nd March 1812. 

Proceedings of Read again letter from the Chief Secretary to Government, under date the 
Board of Rc vciuiu, gist December last, together with extract from \he proceedings of the 
2 Marc h isi 2 . Honourable the Governor in Council of the same dale^regarding the proposed 
settlement of the land revenue on a perpetual lease. 

As the above-mentioned papers contain a review of the minutes and corres¬ 
pondence which have been laid before Government, with the observations 
and orders of the Honourable the Governor in Council upon the chief points 
connected with the important subject to which they relate, the Board consider 
it to be advisable, that copies thereof, which have been prepared for the pur¬ 
pose, be circulated, as well to the Collectors who are at present engaged, as 
to. those who will be hereafter engaged, in carrying the intended measure into 
effect. 

The sentiments of the Honourable the Governor in Council, it appears, are 
decidedly in favour of an immediate settlement in perpetuity. It is the dpinion 
of the Governor in Council, that more advantageous terms might, in general, 
be obtained under a permanent, than under a temporary settlement, and that 

the 
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the conversion of a temporary into a permanent lease might expose the Govern- Proceedings of 
inent to a loss, which might be avoided by making a permanent settlement at lsisT 

once. 

‘Under this impression, the Governor in Council has directed, that in every 
village where satisfactory terms can be obtained, a decennial settlement shall 
he concluded, with a clause in the cowle, declaring it to be permanent , if' it shall 
be approved by the Governor in Council, and ultimately by the Court of' Di¬ 
rectors. In other words, it is the intention of the Governor in Council that 
the decennial settlement shall be the permanent settlement, so far as depends 
on this Government; and that it shall at least be binding on the Government 
for the period of ten years, even in the event of its not receiving the sanction 
of the Honourable the Court of Directors as a perpetual settlement. 

These orders accord entirely in principle with the course of proceeding in¬ 
tended by the Board, in their first minute of the 9th May. It was therein pro¬ 
vided, that the settlement should be made permanent at once (subject always 
to the approbation of Government and of the Court of Directors), whenever 
satisfactory terms could be agreed upon. It was, however, subsequently deemed 
advisable to modify, in some respect, the original orders, by authorizing the 
commencement generally with a settlement for a term of years in the first in¬ 
stance, convertible into a perpetual lease by degrees; that is to say, as fast as 
the substitution could be effected upon satisfactory terms. 

The considerations which led to the departure from the course of proceeding, 
originally intended by the Board, were explained in the report to Government 
under date the 1st August last, as also in the proceedings of the Board of the 
12 th August, which were submitted to Government under date the 31st 
August. 

Though the objections which had been advanced by the Collectors in the 
Ceded Districts, against the plan of settlement proposed, produced no impres¬ 
sion whatever upon the minds of the Board unfavourable to the measure ; on 
the contrary, though it was expressly stated, that the Board-could not think of 
relinquishing a system which they were satisfied was best calculated to promote 
the permanent improvement and prosperity of the country, yet the objections 
adverted to could not fail to have some influence, in so far as they tended to 
shew that the Collectors with whom they originated were not fully prepared to 
second the views of the Board. It became also doubtful, in the opinion of the 
Board, whether so comprehensive an arrangement could satisfactorily be carried 
into effect in the course of one season; and when its great importance was con¬ 
sidered, the Board were desirous of guarding against a precipitate execution 
of it. 

These were, in substance, the considerations which influenced the departure 
from the course of proceeding at first intended. The Board, however, did not 
consider this deviation as tending, in any material degree, to interrupt or inter¬ 
fere with the early and satisfactory accomplishment of the great object in view 
of a permanent settlement of the land revenue. They had no doubt that the 
transition would be very easy from the decennial to the perpetual lease; and 
while they authorized the commencement generally with a decennial settle¬ 
ment, under the considerations which have been adverted to, they neverthe¬ 
less expressed their desire, that the amount of the shist, or ultimate fixed 
assessment, should be determined at once, whenever terms clearly unobjection¬ 
able could be agreed upon. The object, in short, was principally to allow 
sufficient time for the due examination and discussion of the accounts and 
resources of each village, which it was thought the Collectors might not per¬ 
haps be able wholly to accomplish, in a satisfactory manner, in the course of 
one season. If it could be accomplished, there was nothing in the modified 
orders of the Board against it, farther than an opinion that it would be best 
not to attempt it, unless it could be done in a manner entirely satisfactory to 
the judgment of the Collectors. 

It appears that, under these instructions, the Collector in the northern divi¬ 
sion of Arcot has formed a decennial settlement for the whole of that district; 
but it is understood that the rent which has been agreed upon has in no case 
been declared to be the shist, or standard rent, in perpetuity, subject to the 
* confirmation 
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confirmation of Government, and ultimately of the Court of Directors; nor, 

• indeed, that any mention has been made to the renters respecting perma¬ 
nency. 

There is no question that the decennial settlement, thus formed by Mr. 
Groeme, might be made at once the conditional permanent settlement pro¬ 
posed, without any difficulty ; in other words, that the renters would severally 
most willingly agree to consider the amount of the decennial rent as the amount 
of the shist, or standard rent, upon their respective villages. But whether 
sucli a general substitution at once, without revision, was intended by the 
Collector, or (what is of greater importance) whether it would be advisable to 
admit of it, are points which remain to be determined. 

It may be, as remarked by Government, that more advantageous terms might 
have been obtained, if the settlement had been formed at once as a declared 
permanent settlement, subject only to the condition of its confirmation ; but it. 
is not so much to be considered whether more advantageous terms might haw 
been obtained, as whether the amount of the settlement which has been formed 
be as much as ought to be assessed as the fixed standard rent of the dis¬ 
trict, consistently with due attention to moderation; or whether a greater 
amount would have been, or could reasonably have been assessed, had perma¬ 
nency been held forth at the time of forming the settlement. The question in 
short is, whether the settlement which has been formed, avowedly for ten 
years only, be as well in the aggregate as in the details, what the Collector 
would have made it, or what it ought to have been, had he formed it as a per¬ 
manent settlement at once. t 

When the report of the Collector, and the statements and accounts con¬ 
nected with the settlement, shall have been submitted, the Board will be 
enabled to judge of this point: and if it shall be found that the rent under¬ 
taken avowedly for ten years be satisfactory in every respect, as the fixed 
standard rent of the district, it may be adopted as such, subject always to the 
confirmation already noticed; if otherwise, it must be revised and corrected, 
a work which, as the Board apprehend,, may be effected without any difficulty 
in the course of the ensuing fusily, though they are not aware of any objection 
to a somewhat longer period being allowed for the purpose, if it should be 
necessary. 

It has been laid down as one of the principles of the proposed settlement, 
that it shall be formed exclusively of all personal and professional taxes, 
licenses, house and shop taxes, and of every species of revenue, independent 
of the immediate produce of the soil, as well as exclusion of enams, &c. 

The Board have reason to believe, that the Collector of the northern division 
of Arcot has not attended to this principle, or rather that he has attended to it 
only very partially ; for from his potlahs (with a copy of one of which the 
Board has been furnished) it appears, that with the exception of enams and 
alienated lauds, the only item of which the exclusion is specified is the revenue 
from arrack and toddy. 

It was no more necessary to specify the exclusion of arrack and toddy, than 
to specify the exclusion of the revenue from salt, customs, or any other distinct 
branch of the revenue. Arrack and toddy is farmed separately, is classed in 
the revenue accounts under the general head of district taxes or licenses, is 
collected separately from, and has no connexion with the land revenue. What 
the Board chiefly referred to, as proper to be excluded from the permanent 
rent, were those items, or some at least of those items, usually classed in the 
revenue accounts under the head of “ village taxes,” and hithe:to in general 
collected along with the land revenue. 

Whether the taxes to which the Board particularly allude be called house- 
tax, house-rent, shop-tax, loom-tax, ready-money collections, or by other 
equivalent native terms, moturpha swarnadayum, or veesabuddy, they are 
evidently personal or professional, and appear in a great degree to partake of 
the nature of an income tax upon merchants, traders, manufacturers, craftsmen, 
and generally all (some privileged classes excepted) who do not, like cultivators 
of the soil, contribute in some other shape to the support of the state. 


The 
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The Regulations and the sunnud-i-miHceut istemrar expressly declare, that Proceedings of 
the permanent settlement is exclusive of taxes personal and professional, as well 
as those from 44 markets, fairs, and bazars j" these are precisely the taxes of the 2 March 181S - 
description above referred to, and there can he no doubt or the propriety of 
excluding them from any permanent settlement of the land revenue. 

The subjoined extract from a paper of remarks furnished by the Collector 
in the Ceded Districts, when in the year 1805 the subject of an eventual per- 
manent settlement was in contemplation, contains observations in elucidation 
of the grounds of the expediency of excluding the taxes in question. 

44 The rent of houses and shops is usually so much higher than the 
“ ground rent of those buildings, and it is so liable to suffer a considerable 
44 increase or decrease from emigration, that it would perhaps be better for 
“ the security of the revenue to keep the house apart from the land rent, like 
44 the duties on commodities. In many estates of a thousand pagodas, the 
44 house and shop tax would amount to from one to two hundred. If one- 
44 third or one-fourth of the shopkeepers were to remove, as they often do, 

44 to another village, the proprietor or landholder would be disabled from pay- 
“ ing his rent. If the proprietor of a neighbouring estate, on which there was 
44 no shopkeepers, were to promise to remit half their rent if they came and 
44 settled on it, they would certainly accept his offer. Proprietors of estates, 

44 on which there were shopkeepers, would be deterred from making such 
44 offers by the fear of their own tenants being drawn away in the same man- 
44 ner; but proprietors on whose estates there were none might with safety 
44 hold out cheap terms, to all shopkeepers, because the rent, however low, 

44 which they might draw from them would be clear gain. If the shop rent 
44 were nothing more than the mere ground rent, no inconvenience would 
44 arise from making it a part of the estate; but while it continues, as it now 
44 is, a kind of tax on income, frequent removals from one estate to another 
44 may be expected. They might be prevented, or at least checked, by de- 
44 ducting the amount of the tax from the rent of the estate from which the 
44 shopkeepers removed, and adding it to that part of the estate on which they 
44 settled; but some difficulty would be found in carrying this measure into 
44 effect. The most effectual remedy would be, to separate the house and shop 
44 tax from the land rent, and settle it annually. An annual settlement would 
44 only be required where some considerable change had happened : where no 
44 fluctuation had occurred the same settlement might answer for several years. 

44 The house-tax, though separated from the land rent, should* still be col- 
44 lected by the owner of the estate.” 

Although the taxes classed in the revenue accounts under the general head 
of 44 village taxes,** are the same in their nature in all the provinces, they have 
been regulated and extended, and placed on a better and more productive 
footing in the Ceded Districts than elsewhere. Subjoined is an extract from a 
report from Colonel Munro, dated the 15th August 1807, to which, under the 
proposed separation of the village taxes from the land rent, it may be useful 
to call the attention of the Collectors generally. 

44 The plan which I have proposed for forming a permanent lyotwarry set- 
44 dement is so plain, that it can require no farther elucidation; except with 
44 regard to house rent, which undoubtedly ought to remain under th‘e imme- 
44 diate direction of the Collector, as a source of increasing revenue. The tax 
44 which is generally denominated house-rent is more properly a tax upon in- 
44 come.' In the case of labourers and other poorer orders of the inhabitants, 
where it does not exceed one or two rupees, it may be called house-rent: 
but even here it is rather a tax upon income, equal to the produce of a certain 
number of days labour; for the house or hut itself is probably not worth more 
than five or ten rupees. In the case of weavers and other tradesmen, it is 
usually termed a professional tax; but as the weaver is rated according to 
the estimated produce of his loom, and the number that he employs, the 
tax is evidently upon his income; and in the case of merchants, who often 
pay a tax of fifty pagodas for 'a house which would not sell for so much, the 
tax is, clearly an income one, and is so considered by themselves. There is 

6 Y 


* 44 Might” would have been a preferable term in the opinion of the Board. 
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.Proceeding* of •< n o difficulty in fixing the amount of the tax with regard to labourers and 
B ^March i8?2 Ue ’ “ trat ^ esmen J hut it is not so easy to ascertain it with respect to merchants, who, 
arc “ though they are supposed to be assessed in some places at fifteen or twenty 

“ per cent, of their income, in others pay little or nothing. Under the native! 
“ Governments there were many reasons for this indulgence. The merchants 
" usually supplied with payment the demands of the revenue servants for 
« clothes and other articles; they were also obliged to furnish at a low rate 
“ whatever articles were required for the public service, and to take the Sircar 
« share of the crops, damaged stores, &c., at ten per cent, above the market 
“ price, and also in times of exigency to pay occasional contributions. These 
“ demands having ceased under the Company’s Government, there can be no 
“ reason for the merchants being more favoured in one place than another, or 
“ for their not beijng every where assessed in the same proportion as the other 
“ classes of the inhabitants. It would be vexatious to attempt to discover the 
“ income of individuals,, but a tolerable estimate of the aggregate income of 
“ the merchants of a district may be made from accounts of the imports and 
« exports, the population, the produce and consumption, and the usual profits 
“ of trades; and fifteen per cent, upon the sum resulting from these calcula- 
“ tions might be imposed upon the merchants, leaving them to distribute it in 
“ detail, according to the income of the several individuals. In the district of 
“ Roydroog, where the house-tax is higher than in other parts of the Ceded 
“ Provinces, and where it is supposed to be about fifteen per cent, upon income, 
“ a new distribution was made last year by the merchants and shopkeepers 
“ themselves. The total sum was not increased, because it was already suffi- 
“ ciently high; but the shares of many individuals w$re reduced one-half, and 
“ those of others doubled and quadrupled. A few of the principal merchants 
“ from all the chief trading towns of the Ceded Provinces were at the same 
“ time assembled; they were informed that the house or income tax would be 
“ raised, and were directed to state, not what their income was, but what the 
“ rate of the tax upon it was in their respective districts, compared to Roy. 
“ droog. They debated among themselves for several weeks, and at last 
“ produced a statement to which they all agreed, as containing the fair rates 
“ of their districts. The RoydroDg merchants, who were present, took care 
“ to see that the neighbouring districts were rated as high as their own, in 
“ order to prevent any additional assessment from falling upon themselves. 
“ The tax might, by the same process, be extended to every place where it is 
“ not yet established, and make a considerable addition to the public revenue. 
“ An idea of this increase may be formed, from comparing the house-rent of 
“ the Ceded Provinces with that of the richer provinces below the ghauts. 


“ House-rent of the lower classes of the people, trades- 

“ men, &c.Star Pagodas 

“ Ditto of merchants and shopkeepers . 

“ House-rent to belaid on in fusilies 1217 to 1220, to raise 
“ the other districts to the level of Roydroog. 


63,946 

33,124 

21,000 


Star Pagodas 1,18,070 


“ Where the merchants are exempted from this income-tax, they contribute 
“ little more to revenue than common labourers; they pay no direct taxes, and 
“ those which they pay indirectly on bete), tobacco, cloth, Ac., are very trl- 
«* fling. It is .contrary to every just principle of taxation, that the richer 
“ should be more lightly assessed than the poorer classes of the people ; and 
“ as no additional demand can be made upon them, if the house-tax is per- 
“ manently included in the land-rent, it ought certainly to be kept separate, 
“ in order that it may yield an increasing revenue as the circumstances of 
*' the country improve.” 

It has been already remarked, that a tax of the description above stated is 
common to all the provinces, and that it has been usually blended and collected 
along with the land rent. Vcesabuddy is the general term applied to it in the 
Ceded Districts, where, as before observed, greater attention appears to have 
been paid than elsewhere to its proper distribution. * 


In 
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In the former proceedings of the Board, as well as in the minutes of the Proceeding* or 
Honourable the Governor in Council thereon, reference is made to a proposed 
regulation for this branch of the revenue; not that a particular regulation is 8 Marcb1 1 
. absolutely necessary to enable the collection of any customary tax, but because 
it is desirable that the tax in question should be regulated upon uniform princi¬ 
ples, under its proposed separation from the land-rent with which it has been 
usually collected. The Board are therefore extremely desirous of receiving the 
draft of the Regulation which tbe Collectors in the Ceded Districts have been 
required to prepare, and which the Board expect will serve as the foundation 
of a general Regulation for all the province^. 

Until the Regulation adverted to shall have been passed, it may be ad¬ 
visable that the revenue derived from this source should continue to be col¬ 
lected, , as heretofore, along with the land-rent; nay, it may perhaps be desira¬ 
ble that it should continue, hereafter, to be collected by the permanent lease¬ 
holders ; but in forming the settlement, it is absolutely necessary that the 
amount of the land-rent proper should be distinguished from the amount of the 
tax in question, because the former only will belong to the leaseholder, while 
the latter, though it may be expedient that it should be collected by him, will 
not be collected for his own benefit, but entirely on account of Government, 
and will be liable to fluctuation. 

It is expected that, in reporting on the settlement now in progress, the Col¬ 
lectors wiU furnish distinct accounts of the tax thus proposed to be separated 
from the land-rent, and that they will enter into such explanations, and offer 
such suggestions, as may be calculated to promote the object of the early ad¬ 
justment of the tax, upon satisfactory and uniform principles. 

The Board arc here led to remark, that in the provinces which were formerly 
settled in perpetuity, moturpha, swarnadoyem, &c. were not in all cases ex¬ 
cluded from the assets upon which, the jumma was calculated. Where this is 
the case, the Zemindars and proprietors of estates have a plea, not only to col¬ 
lect, but also to regulate the tax, which must be liable to fluctuation, as the 
trade fluctuates, and as the individuals change by whom it'is paid. 

There can be no doubt that the exercise of this privilege by Zemindars must 
be detrimental to the country, and injurious to the revenue, in as much as it 
would enable them to extend the tax upon the profits of the industry of the 
towns and villages, and to draw a revenue which it was never meant that they 
should appropriate, and which ought to be reserved as a source of increasing 
revenue to the state, in proportion as the country advances in opulence. 

While, however, the Regulations of Government and the sunnud-i-milkeut 
istemrar expressly prohibit Zemindars from collecting any personal or profes¬ 
sional taxes, and confine them to the rent arising from the land, recourse has 
been had to asophistry in the cases where these items have not been exclud¬ 
ed from the assets, and that has been collected in the name of quit-rent, which 
was not only in reality a professional tax, but commonly acknowledged to be 
such. 

So soon as the general Regulation which the Board have in view shall have 
been enacted, the collections which may have been hitherto made by Zemin¬ 
dars, under this head, must be effectually prevented, and the error which has 
taken place must be rectified by a revision of the settlement, with a view to a 
due abatement of the jumma, wherever it is manifest that the taxes in question 
absolutely and directly formed part of the assets of the zemindarry or estate 
upon which the jumma was originally calculated. 

Reverting to the subject of the settlement about to be effected, the Board 
concur entirely in the sentiments of the Honourable the Governor in Council, 
as to the expediency of framing, as soon as'practicable, into a Regulation, the 
general rules relating to the settlement. This Regulation will be prepared by 
the 1 Board: but it is expected from the Collectors, severally, that they will 
submit the draft of whatever provisions they may consider proper for insertion 
in the Regulation, in order that the Regulation may embrace every necessary 
point, and be rendered as complete as possible. 
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The Board are therefore of opinion, that the cowle, or pottah, to be granted 
to the leaseholders of the several districts, should be of uniform tenour; such 
particular provisions excepted, where there may be any, as have only a local 
application. There are several provisions in the established form or the sun-' 
nud-i-milkeut istemrar, which it appears to the Board may vety properly con¬ 
stitute the basis of the intended general cowle; and the Board propose^ there¬ 
fore, to circulate a copy of that instrument to each Collector, with orders to 
submit the draft of a cowle founded thereupon. 

Until the settlement formed by the Collectors shall have received the con¬ 
firmation of the Honourable the Governor in Council, it will be sufficient for 
the Collectors to issue their now written pottahs or cowles to the leaseholders; 
but after the settlement shall have been confirmed by Government, it is desira¬ 
ble that cowles of uniform tenour should be substituted, containing a permanency 
of the settlement, in the event of its confirmation by the Honourable Court of 
Directors. On the delivery of these cowles, the leaseholders should be severally 
informed, that on receipt of the confirmation of the Honourable Court, another 
instrument will be issued to them, in which the article of conditional perma¬ 
nency will be omitted. 

No further observations occur to the Board to be at present necessary on the 
subject of the intended settlement. With respect to the proposed measure of 
re-instituting licenses for the sale of betel and tobacco, to which the attention 
of the Board is recalled in the minutes of the Honourable the Governor in 
Council above noticed, the Board observe, that the sketch of a Regulation for 
this purpose has been prepared, but that previously to the completion of the 
draft, it is proposed to consult the sentiments of some few of the Collectors, 
with respect to any alterations or additions which may be thought necessary. 

Resolved, That a copy of these proceedings be submitted for the information ' 
of the Honourable the Governor in Council. 

Ordered also. That copies be prepared for transmission to the Collectors, 
along with the minutes of the Honourable the Governor in Council, above- 
mentioned. 

(True Extract.) 

(Signed) W. OLIVER, 

Secretary. 


The following draft of a reply is read and approved. 

To the President and Members of the Board of Revenue. 

Gentlemen: 

1. Iam directed to acknowledge the receipt of your Secretary’s letter dated 
the 3d instant, with a copy of your further proceedings relative to the perma¬ 
nent settlement of the land revenue. 

2. Under the explanations afforded in these proceedings, the Honourable 
the Governor in Council is of opinion, that in the cases which you have des¬ 
cribed, it was advisable to authorize, in the first instance, a lease for a definite 
period of years, to be reversed and converted into a permanent settlement, as 
soon as the substitution could be effected on satisfactory terms, it being under- 
stood that the revision is to be proceeded on as soon as may be practicable. 
The Governor in Couucil accordingly approves of copies of your proceedings 
of the 2d instant, and of the sunnud-i-milkeut istemrar being circulated for the 
information and guidance of the Collectors. 

3. The Governor in Council thinks it necessary, that your attention should 
be particularly directed to the coin in which the settlement is concluded. 
However unavoidable it may hitherto have been to conclude temporary leases 
in the local coins of the different districts, it is manifest that a permanent set¬ 
tlement ought to be concluded in those coins only which are issued from the 
Government Mint. This inconvenience, which in particular districts might be 
experienced from the want of a sufficient supply of coins issued from the Go¬ 
vernment Mint, may be obviated by framing a table of rates of other coins ac¬ 
cording 
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cording to their intrinsic values, as they are ascertained by assay, and allowing llrf Le . ttc f r 1 \° d,e 
them for a time to be received at those rates in payment of the public revenue, March 7« S*' 

4. The Governor in Council is aware, that the necessity of farming the set- 
"tlemcnt in Arcot rupees or Star pagodas may add to the difficulty ot the mea- • 
sure; but the public revenue would otherwise be exposed to continual uncer¬ 
tainty. On this point, however, the Governor in Council will expect you to 
furnish a full report. 

I have. See. 

Fort St. George, (Signed) D. HILL, 

24 March 1812. Acting Secretary to Government. 


EXTRACT REVENUE LETTER Jrom FORT ST. GEORGE, 

Dated the ^th Qctolxr 1812. 

Par. 1. Our last General letter from this department was dated the 29th Kevenuc^Lctter 
February 1812, since which period we have had the honour to receive a letter Fort 8t.°George, 
from your Honourable Court, dated the 18th of December last, to which we shall n Oct. lsia. 
take an early opportunity of replying. 


EXTRACTS REVENUE LETTER from FORT ST. GEORGE, 

Dated the 5 th March 1813. 


to, dated 18th December 
1811. 

<i» to 185.1 Take a full view 
mpolicy of the permanent 
it concluded in Dindigul. 
ipinion that the purchasc- 
uid by the Zemindars and 
for their estates should be 
o them. Consider a village 
t the best expedient which 
sorted to. 


53. We entirely concur in the judicious and liberal ob¬ 
servations contained in these paragraphs, with respect to 
the impolicy of the settlement in Dindigul, and the pro¬ 
priety of restoring to the former owners of the distrained 
estates the amount of the original purchase-money. We 
have directed, therefore, that copies of these paragraphs be 
transmitted to the Board of Revenue, for their opinion 
and report, as to the best mode of affording relief to those 
unfortunate persons, if there should exist any objection to 
the repayment of the whole of the purchase-money. 


Revenue Letter 
from 

Fort St. George, 
5 March 1813. 


dated 18th December (Jo. We have directed, that copies of these paragraphs 
181 L be transmitted to the Board of Revenue for their infonna- 

ig to 220 .) Respecting the t ; on a11{ j guidance. Your Honourable Court will have 

tiui^ast^introductionof observed, that the settlement now in progress in those dis- 
L‘nt settlement. None to tricts where the three years' lease has expired is made sub- 
led without their sanction, ject to your final confirmation, but that the experience of 
the ill-conscqucnces of the short duration of the three years’ lease, and the 
well-founded apprehensions of a serious injury to the resources of the country 
from a continuance of temporary arrangements, have induced us to give the 
settlement, now in progress, as great a degree of permanency as was consistent 
with the former orders of your Honourable Court. 


123. The sentiments of this Government and of the Board of Revenue, with 
respect to the state of the land revenue under this Presidency, and the ne¬ 
cessity of limiting the direct demand upon the land in the unsettled districts, 
have been frequently recorded, and particularly in those papers which relate to 
the measures now in progress for the settlement of the land revenue of those 
districts, on a decennial, and eventually a perpetual lease j but having received 
the extracts from the letters from your Honourable Court to the Governor- 
General m Council, dated the 1st February 1811, and the 15th January 1812 , 
containing your observations on the permanent settlement of the land revenue, 
we directed the Board of Revenue to state their opinion respecting the condi- 

6 Z tion 
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tion of the, landholders and cultivators of land in the territories under this 
Presidency, the state of the land revenue, and the probable effects of the plan 
of settlement brought forward for discussion in those extracts. 

124. The Report of the Board of Revenue is recorded in our proceedings 
noted in the margin; * and we beg leave to observe, that we entirely concur 
in the view which the Board of Revenue has taken of the state of the land 
revenue under this Presidency, and of the conclusion which they have drawn, 
as to the necessity of no longer deferring the permanent settlement of it. 

125. The subject has been so fully discussed in the papers above referred 
to, and in our letter from this department dated the 29th February 1812,f 
that we shall only now submit to your Honourable Court a few observations on 
the leading points which it embraces. 

126. There would be reason for postponing a permanent settlement of the 
land revenue of these territories, if more full information regarding their 
resources, than that which we now possess, could be obtained; but the length 
of time during which they have been managed by the Company’s Government, 
and the nature of the revenue management under this Presidency, have already 
made us intimately acquainted with the extent of their resources. The ryot- 
warry system, according to which the public dues have for a course of years 
been collected from each individual Ryot or cultivator, by officers appointed 
by the Government, has put those officers in possession of information 
respecting the resources of every district, as complete, and in as much detail 
as that which a landlord possesses regarding the resources of his own estate. 
To wait for further information would appear to be altogether unnecessary. 

127 . There would also be reason for delay, if the country were in a course 
of improvement, and if, by fixing its demands upon landed property, the 
Government were to forego its participation in the additional value which that 
property might be expected to acquire. But the real case is directly the 
reverse of this supposition. Our late dispatches will have explained to your 
Honourable Court, that so far from improving, the agriculture of the unsettled 
districts is in a state of decline; that the land revenue in those districts has of 
late years been collected with great difficulty; that apprehensions are enter- 
tained, that it may prove impossible to keep up that revenue to its pre¬ 
sent amount; that in unfavourable seasons it is necessary to grant large re¬ 
missions of land revenue ; and that, from the want of rain in fusily 1221, the 
Government sustained a loss of land revenue, amounting to nearly six lacs of 
pagodas. The hope of participating in the increasing resources of the country 
presents, therefore, no inducement to delay resorting to that system, under 
which those resources may be most effectually preserved and improved. 

128. On both the grounds above stated, we conceive it to be certain, that 
an early settlement of the land revenue in perpetuity is an object of urgent 
and essential importance to the prosperity of the country. 

129. The revenue system which has hitherto prevailed in the greater part 
of these territories, is well calculated to ascertain the extent of the resources 
of the country, and to draw the whole of them into the public treasury; and, 
accordingly, the revenue information possessed by the officers of this Govern¬ 
ment is more minute, and more complete, than that which has been obtained 
in any other part of India, and the revenue is larger in proportion to the 
wealth of the country. But the system is unfavourable to the increase of that 
wealth, and should therefore, in our judgment, be discontinued, now that 
the object, for the attainment of which it was more immediately calculated, has 
been so fully accomplished. 

ISO. Your Honourable Court have expressed a doubt, as to the policy of 
binding the Government, under no circumstances and at no period, to increase 
its demand upon landed property. The whole merits of this question have 
undergone ample discussion, and the opinions already on record regarding it, 
and the grounds on which they were entertained, will doubtless be referred to 
and allowed to have their due weight. , 

131. It 

* Consultations, 23d February 1818: | Paragraphs 199 to 832. 
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131. It may, therefore, be sufficient for us to observe generally, that agri¬ 
culture was regarded as the basis of national wealth and prosperity; that it 
was considered essential to the improvement and extension of agriculture, to 
.restrict the demands of Government upon landed property; that it was not 
supposed that Government could lose by this restriction, since without it agri¬ 
culture would never be improved and extended, nor the resources of the coun-* 
try increased; and finally, that it was expected that, if the resources of the 
country should be increased through the restriction of the demand of Govern¬ 
ment upon landed property, there could be but little difficulty in devising 
means whereby Government might participate in the increase. 

132. This reasoning was founded upon general experience, and in every 
respect is confirmed by the experience since obtained in these territories. The 
permanent settlement of the laud revenue, if it did no more, would do much, 
by rendering land, in process of time, a valuable property, and a security for 
the realization of the present revenue, since great difficulty has already been 
experienced in realizing that revenue, and no security for realizing it at pre¬ 
sent exists; and doubts are entertained whether, under the present system, it 
can long continue to be realized. Thus the Government has nothing to lose 
by limiting its demands upon landed property, but hazards a great deal by 
postponing that limitation. It has a great deal, too, to gain by adopting any 
measure, whereby the resources of the country may be increased. Already 
the revenue of this Government, derived from other sources than land, exceed 
twenty-five lacks of pagodas per annum; and these amount to about a fifth 
part of the whole revenues. That they would increase if the wealth of the 
country increased, cannot admit of a doubt. The object which is difficult of 
attainment, and which requires the first attention, is the augmentation of the 
general wealth of the country. It will always, we conceive, be easy to devise 
means of drawing a due proportion of that wealth, as it increases, into the 
public treasury. 

133. The argument may be thus briefly stated. If we are in possession of 
full information respecting the resources of the unsettled districts ; if the coun¬ 
try cannot be improved, without allowing those who improve it to reap the 
benefit of the exertions made by them for that purpose; and if the Government 
will always have the means of participating in any increase of the resources of 
the country, by whatever mode it may have been effected (positions which it 
appears to us cannot be controverted), the Government risks nothing by bind¬ 
ing itself never to increase its demands upon landed property ; but by giving 
to that property a value in transfer, obtains security for the realization of its 
present demands, and may confidently expect that, when that period of improve¬ 
ment arrives to which only the present objection against a permanent settle¬ 
ment of the land revenue applies, it will be able to devise the means of increas¬ 
ing its resources, in proportion to the increased resources of the country. 

134. The greater part of the foregoing reasoning will be found applicable to 
the objection against a permanent settlement, founded upon an apprehended 
depreciation of gold and silver. The revenue once realized by assessment on 
the lands would, after-the depreciation, be easily realized by some other means. 
The resources of the country would not be impaired by the depreciation, and 
while these remain entire the public revenue is safe. It seems, therefore, to 
be expedient to guard against the effects of an uncertain, and perhaps unlikely 
event, such as the depreciation of gold and silver, by any measure which might 
shake the confidence of the people in the stability of that settlement of the 
public demands upon landed property, with which the improvement of the 
country, and the security and increase of the revenues of the state, are so es¬ 
sentially connected. 

135. In offering the foregoing remarks, we have considered the permanent 
settlement strictly as a question of fiscal property. But it does not need to be 
shewn that it is of vital importance also, as being calculated to give to the mass 
of the people, who are engaged in agriculture, a deep and permanent interest 
in the stability of our Government. At present, any feeling of this nature 
which may exist among that class of our subjects can be but partial and imper¬ 
fect ; and if, according to the plan which has occurred to your Honourable 
Court, the Government were to frame a settlement, by which it reserved to 

itself 
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itself the power of appropriating to the public use a proportion of the increased 
produce of the lands (should all improvement not be arrested by such a reserva¬ 
tion), the ’landholders might, under certain circumstances, contemplate the 
overthrow of the Government with indifference, or even be led to entertain an 
expectation of deriving benefit from the change. 

1.80. Regarding the gradual and cautious mode in which the decennial, and 
eventually perpetual settlement, now in progress, is to be framed, your Honour¬ 
able Court are already possessed of full information. It is to be framed, as 
a temporary measure, upon the full knowledge of the resources of the country 
which has been acquired ; is then to be carefully revised ; and not till the local 
officers, the Board of Revenue, and the Government are satisfied with the 
terms of it, is it to he recommended to your Honourable Court for confirma¬ 
tion as a perpetual settlement. After such precautions have been duly taken, 
we confidently hope that this confirmation will not be withheld by your Ho¬ 
nourable Court. 


EXTRACT FORT ST. GEORGE REVENUE CONSULTATIONS, 

The 2.8 d February 1813. 


Read the following letter from the Board of Revenue. 


To the Honourable Sir George H. Barlow, Bart. K. B. Governor in Council. 

Honourable Sir: 

Par. 1. We have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of the Chief Secre¬ 
tary’s letter under date the 31th September last, transmitting to us copy of a 
letter, dated the 1st August, from ihe Secretary to the Government at Fort 
William, with extracts from letters from the Honourable Court of Directors, 
containing the observations of the Honourable Court upon the permanent set¬ 
tlement of the land revenue, and desiring that we would state our opinion, 
with reference to the circumstances of the people and the stale of the land 
revenue under the presidency, as to the probable effects of the plan for the 
settlement of the land revenue brought forward for discussion in those extracts, 
and particularly as t.o the expectation of any increase of the land revenue 
which might be entertained under a system upon the principles suggested by 
the Honourable Court. 


2. We were further desired, generally, to state such other observations and 
information as might seem necessary, with reference to the remarks of the 
Honourable Court. 


3. The papers referred to us, we observe, were transmitted by t he Supreme 
Government to the subordinate presidencies, in compliance with orders to that 
effect from the Honourable Court,* who direet also that they may be accom¬ 
panied with positive instructions not to proceed in further extending the prin¬ 
ciples of the permanent settlement to the territories subject to those presi¬ 
dencies, without express orders from themselves for that purpose. 

4. It does not appear, notwithstanding this inhibition, that the sentiments 
of the Honourable Court are adverse to the principle of a fixed assessment upon 
the lands. The Court seem to be aware of the expediency of ultimately resort¬ 
ing to some system of permanency ; to some system which, by establishing a 
known limit to the public demands, shall be calculated to promote, instead of 
discouraging, improvement. 

5. The Honourable Court have particularly remarked on the strong objec¬ 
tions to the native system of icvenue administration.t The evils, however, 
which they enumerate, belong not peculiarly to native administrations Intri¬ 
cacy of accounts, expensive establishments, acts of fraudulent concealment, 
exactions and collusions, irksome and pernicious restraints on cultivation, are 
evils which must attach, in a greater or less degree, to any administration, 
where the system pursued has not some feature of stability or permanency, 

where 


* Letter dated 15th January 1812, paragraph 128. 
f Letter dated 1st February 1811, paragraph 23. 
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where the public demand is liable to fluctuate with the produce of the land, or 
with the extent of land brought into occupation. 

6. The wisdom of the measure of the permanent settlement, under the cir¬ 
cumstances of its establishment in the province of Bengal, is, however, acknow¬ 
ledged by the Honourable Court. The salutary objects which it had in view, 
and for the attainment of which it is admitted to have been calculated, are not 
overlooked, nor apparently undervalued; * and while the Court point at a par¬ 
ticular inconvenience incident to the arrangement, and foreseen at the time it 
was framed, namely, the prospect, or rather the certainty, of the assessment 
becoming, in course of time, unequal, they scruple not to avow that it was 
wisely deemed “ preferable to encounter the inconvenience of ultimate inc- 
“ quality, rather than, by arresting improvement, to keep the whole class of 
** the landholders in a state of lasting poverty and depression.” 


Report of ' 
Board of Revenue, 
28 Jan. 1813. 


7 . But after having admitted thus much in favour of the permanent settle¬ 
ment as established in Bengal, the Honourable Court turn their view to the 
disadvantages which they consider to be connected with it. 1* They express a 
doubt whether the interests of Government were equally consulted in the mea¬ 
sure with those of the subject: not (they explain) that these inierests, when 
properly understood, can ever be at variance, “ but the want of just perccp- 
“ tions upon their true nature and affinities, sometimes makes it necessary to 
“ treat them as if they were governed by separate and distinct rules. And in 
“ all circumstances (they remark), political institutions, it must be admitted, 
* r ought to have a reference to the peculiar habits and prejudices of the people 
“ for whom they are intended, as well as to the generally acknowledged laws 
« of utility.” 


8. After cursorily alluding to the depreciation, which, it is assumed, has taken 
place in the value of money in the course of the last twenty-five years (an in¬ 
convenience w'hich, they remark, is not peculiar to India), the Honourable 
Court proceed to that point to which, we apprehend, the tendency of 1 he ob¬ 
servation last quoted was principally directed : the circumstances in the state 
of India which tend to obstruct the improvement of the public revenue “ by 
“ means of taxation on objects different from the land.” 


9. The Honourable Court remark,;£ that at the period of the establishment 
of the permanent settlement in Bengal, it had been imagined that in proportion 
as the effects naturally to be expected from an enlarged and liberal policy were 
developed, in proportion as the land was improved, activity given to commerce, 
and as the people were enriched, our Government would be able, by means of 
taxation on the necessaries of life, not only to indemnify itself for the sacrifices 
it had made, and for any contingent loss which it might sustain from the de¬ 
preciation of money, but that our revenues might be made to advance in equal 
proportions with the prosperity of the country, and that both would go on 
flourishing in rapid progression. 


10. The Honourable Court proceed to observe, § that they 3re afraid this 
calculation was rather too sanguine; that it was formed without sufficient atten¬ 
tion to those local peculiarities by which the hopes founded upon it might be 
disappointed. In England, they allow, such a system of taxation as that which 
has been described has been successfully adopted; but it does not therefore 
follow, they say, that its introduction in India will be attended with equal ad¬ 
vantage. The experiment which has been made, they remark, is, as far as it 
has gone, opposed to such a conclusion ; and for the reasons of it, they observe, 
it is only necessary to consider the difference in the state of the two countries, 
and the peculiar habits, customs, and prejudices of the natives of India, with 
reference to the established principles of political economy. 

11. The Honourable Court profess not to disclaim or to renounce altogether 
the benefit of a system of taxation, which they admit, may, as regards India, 
be to a certain degree productive: but they lay it down as an undeniable posi¬ 
tion, that the territorial revenue constitutes the principal stay of their Govern¬ 
ment ; that being the mode of contribution to which the natives have been 
most accustomed, it has fewer prejudices to encounter than any other which 

7 A could 


* Paragraphs 2T, 28, and 20. Paragraph 30. t Paragraph 32. § Paragraph 35. 
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Report of could be resorted to; and that, in assessing its amount, the reflection ought 
Board of Kcveiyic, ;i | W ays to bd present, that we are imposing bounds to the demands of the state, 

» / ignorant of the extent of its future exigencies. 

12 . This disquisition, in so far as it is comprehended in the first of the letters* 
referred to us, doses in the following words.* “ Whether the consideration 
“ to which we have been adverting ought to have any othei' effect upon our 
“ financial administration than merely to inculcate a prudent and cautious ap- 
“ plication to our rn-wly acquired territories of the principles of the permanent 
“ settlement, as established in the Bengal provinces, is an important and dif- 
“ ficult question, nor do we feel ourselves competent to offer any suggestions 
“ on this subject which appear free from objection.” 

13. The extract w ith which we have been furnished from the subsequent 
dispatch of the Honourable Court commences with observations relative to the 
proposed permanent settlement of the district of Agra,f from which the Court, 
for reasons therein assigned, are pleased to withhold their acquiescence. 
Thence the Honourable Court proceed to enter again upon the subject treated 
in their former dispatch, and to propose for " discussion t” a measure which, 
it would appear, had intermediately suggested itself to them, as calculated to 
meet the inconveniences which are considered by the Court to be incidental to 
the principle of the permanent settlement heretofore established. 

14. The substance, or more properly, the outline of the measure which they 
propose, is that in the future settlements of the land, instead of granting an 
irrevocable pledge that the public demand shall, under no circumstances, be 
iucreascd upon this fund of revenue, provision be made not only against the 
loss which the Government .may sustain from a depreciation of the medium in 
which the revenue is paid, but also for a moderate participation, at distant 
intervals, in the growing improvement of the country. 

15. It is apparent, however, that the Honourable Court are not merely averse 
to the measure of an unalterable assessment upon the lands, from the general 
apprehension of fixing a bound to their resources, but that they also entertain 
a strong disinclination against proceeding immediately to the adoption of any 
permanent arrangement for the land revenue; a disinclination founded princi¬ 
pally upon the supposition, that the resources of the more recently acquired 
districts have not yet been adequately developed, but in some degree also, it 
would appear, upon a desire to wait the progress of farther improvement. 

]G. Two propositions, therefore, are presented for consideration, in their 
nature separate and distinct: the first, whether any advantages would be gained 
by longer deferring the introduction of some permanent or fixed settlement of 
the land revenue; the second, whether (assuming the first proposition to be 
decided in favour of the early establishment of a permanent system) it would 
be expedient, or otherwise, that its permanency should be qualified with a pro¬ 
vision, to the effect of that which has been prescribed for discussion by the 
Honourable Court. 

17. The consideration of the first proposition may lead, perhaps, to a clearer 
view, and more satisfactory solution of the second. 

18. Though a regard to financial advantage is doubtless the principal motive 
which influences the desire of the Honourable Court to postpone a final settle¬ 
ment of the lands, another consideration is incidentally advanced, to which 
(though meant not probably to be much insisted on) it seems proper we should 
advert, lest omission to notice the argument might be considered to imply ac¬ 
quiescence in its validity. 

19. Referring to the objections to the native system of administration, and 
applying them to the temporary systems adopted under our own Government, 
** we would not,” observe the Honourable Court, § ** embody the plan to 
“ which they adhere into the permanent economy of our Government; but 
“ we doubt not of your being fully sensible that, in India, sudden innovations 
“ are to be avoided, and that all changes, however benignant they may be in 

•*, principle 

Paragraph 37. f Letter dated 15th January 1812, paragraph 59 to 70. 
t Paragraph 71. $ Letter dated 1st July 1811, paragraph 23. 
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** principle or salutary in operation, must be cautiously and gradually insi- Report of • 

*« nuated among a people, with whom established usage holds the place of al- Bo t A d T-! R foi 2 ue ’ 
** most every recommendation to respect.** 

20 . We might, perhaps, be permitted to doubt, whether a measure of an 
obviously beneficial tendency would, though it were in reality an innovation, ' 
be received with disgust, if proceeding from a Government in which the people 
to whom it was offered had been accustomed to place some degree of confidence ; 
but independently of the circimistance of a considerable portion of the territory 
subject to the dominion of the Company having been already permanently 
assessed, the Honourable the Governor in Council is aware, that the nature of 
a fixed assessment upon laud is sufficiently familiar to the inhabitants of this 
country. The measure of rating villages to a “ shist,” or fixed annual payment, 
was not unknown under the native Government. In every part of India there 
are lands held, to the present day, subject to a fixed payment, more or less 
favourable. Finally, it must be observed, that the measure of determining 
the amount of the public demand upon the lands involves no invasion of 
“ individual rights,” which, on the contrary, it is one of the radical principles 
of the settlement, at least of the constitution connected with it, effectually to 
guard. In whatever degree, therefore, the disinclination of the Honourable 
Court to proceed to a final settlement may rest upon the ground referred to in 
the passage above quoted, we think we may venture to assure them, to offer it, 
al least, respectfully, as our own decided opinion, that their apprehensions are 
without foundation. 

21 . But, as we havejjcfore remarked, a view to financial advantage, an ex¬ 
pectation of our being enabled to form a more beneficial settlement at a future 
period, appears to be the leading motive of the Honourable Court in recom¬ 
mending, or rather should we say, prescribing farther delay. “ It may so 
“ happen,” they observe,* that “ a fiscal system, which it would be impolitic 
«* permanently to adopt, will lend itself for a time, with advantage, both to our 
•* present wants and future objects.” 

22 . From this observation we infer, that the impression entertained by the 
Honourable Court is, that by now proceeding to a final settlement of the 
lands, wc should forego a present positive advantage as well as a future con¬ 
tingent advantage; that we should relinquish, in part, what we already possess, 
as well as what there is a reasonable expectation we may hereafter acquire. If 
such be the impression of the Honourable Court, we are persuaded that it will 
be found to be, in each respect, erroneous. 

23. We venture, with deference, to suggest that it may not have been pre¬ 
sent to the recollection of the Honourable Court, that the assessment under 
consideration is not, like the land-tax in England, an assessment “ propor- 
“ tioned to the rent,”t but an assessment proportioned to the produce of 
the land. The assessment which constitutes the land-tax in England was rated 
according to a valuation of the rents derivable by the landlords or owners of 
estates: the land-tax was a certain portion of the landlord’s rent according to 
such valuation. The assessment which constitutes the proposed permanent 
settlement here is rated according to a valuation of the produce : instead of 
being a portion of the landlord’s rent, it is a portion of the produce equiva¬ 
lent to the whole , or nearly the whole, of what might be deemed' the land¬ 
lord’s rent. 

21 <. The sovereign’s share of the produce in India may, with great propriety, 
be regarded in the same light as the landlord’s share of the produce in Eng¬ 
land and other European countries. There are, it is true, landholders in India 
possessing a right and property in the land, and a property which, in some 
cases and situations, leaves them a clear profit or surplus, after defraying ex¬ 
penses and discharging the sovereign’s, or as we will here call it, the landlord’s 
rent. In these cases, the property in question is of course saleable: it is 
worth something, more or less, in proportion to the amount of the surplus or 
clear profit derivable from it. What, however, we mean to observe is, that 

under 

* 

* Paragraph 2t. 

■J- Sue Smith's Wealth of Nations, book v. chap, ii, where the distinction is thus expressed. 
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Board oTlicmiuf unt * er ^ lc n, ^ es an ^ rates of assessment generally prevalent in India at the pre- 
28 Jan. SST scnt ^. a - ’ ^’ c sovereign may be regarded as the general landlord j that the 
sovereign alone derives from the land that which can be compared to the land¬ 
lord's rent in other countries. The lands which are held on free or favourable’ 
.. tenures, and those of which the rent is received by chieftains of whatever deno¬ 
mination, do not constitute exceptions to the principle above-stated. In the 
former case, the sovereign’s share of the produce has been alienated, wholly 
or in part, in favour of particular persons or i'm particular purposes: in the 
latter case, the persons who receive the sovereign’s rent or share of the pro¬ 
duce, stand in that respect in the place of the sovereign. 

2.7. Under any system, the confirmation or resumption of alienated lands 
would be governed by such rules as might be deemed just and expedient to 
enact with respect to them. 

Cf>. Regarding those who, as well here as in Bengal, were found in posses¬ 
sion of the privilege or the power of collecting the sovereign’s (or Sirkar’s) 
share of the produce, the permanent settlement which has been made with 
them has been made on terms which, in many cases, were governed by poli¬ 
tical considerations. In all cases, a certain portion of the sovereign’s rent or 
share of the produce has been left to them} seldom less than one-third, fre¬ 
quently much more: and so far as the permanent settlement, both here and in 
Bengal, has been concluded with persons of this description, on the principle 
above stated, it may certainly be said to be an assessment proportioned to the 
rent of the land. 

27* But where there arc no persons claiming or exercising the privilege of 
collecting the sovereign’s share of the produce, which happens to be the case 
in regard to the greater part of the territory to which a permanent settlement 
has not as yet been extended, the permanent settlement to be hereafter esta¬ 
blished will comprehend not a portion, but the whole of the sovereign’s, or as 
we have before called it, the landlord's rent or share. 

28. Now this rent or share is supposed to amount generally to the value of 
little less than one-half and in some situations to even more than one-half of 
the gross produce. 

2 f). If this be an accurate statement, it is scarcely necessary to remark that 
an assessment so burthensome must be inconsistent with the accumulation of 
agricultural stock, and consequently inconsistent with any reasonable expecta¬ 
tion of improvement. 

30. Upon this subject the sentiments of the Board of Revenue and of the 
Government have been frequently recorded ;* more particularly in those 
papers which relate to a measure now in progress, the settlement of the land 
revenue on a decennial, and eventually perpetual lease. 

31. It has been stated, that prior t o the establishment of the courts of judi¬ 
cature, when the Collector was the local depositary of all civil authority, the 
revenue system was a system of restriction ;t that his authority was exercised 
in inducing the Ryots to occupy and pay rent for more land than it was con¬ 
sistent with their interest or inclination to occupy; and that, under this system, 
the land revenue was not only upheld, but raised to an amount exceeding the 
just proportion which it ought to bear to the actual resources of the respective 
districts ; that it was too high, in proportion to the population and stock whence 
it was derived. 

32. It has been farther stated, that the revenue so raised has for some years 
pressed hard upon the country ; that in few or none of the provinces is it in a 
state of progressive advancement, but that, from the restrictive system having 

been 

* Minute of the Board of Revenue, 9th May and 1st July 1811 ; report to Government, 1st 
August 1811 j extract from the proceedings of the Board of Revenue, 12th August 1811; extract 
from the proceedings of the Honourable the Governor in Council, 31st December 1811; extract 
from the proceedings of the Board of Revenue, 2d March 1812. 

f The measure of extending the establishment of the courts of justice to the districts nat set¬ 
tled in perpetuity was for a considerable time a matter of debate; it did not take effect until 
1806. 
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been necessarily abandoned, combined with other causes, a diminution of the Report of 
revenue is rather to be apprehended. ^*^^*55**’ 

S3. It has been considered, that under these circumstances to conclude a 
permanent settlement (that is, to fix the ultimate demand of Government 
upon the lands) is the system most likely to be attended with the least loss ; 
that by thus insuring to the landholders exemption from tax on improvement, 
their interest, and with it their industry, may be so excited, as to enable them, 
in progress of time, to pay with ease that which is now collected from them 
with considerable and increasing difficulty. 

34. Whatever may, in former times, have been the condition of the land¬ 
holders in India, whatever right in the soil they may have possessed or may be 
still considered to possess, it is evident that a tax so heavy as to absorb one- 
half of the gross produce must be incompatible with the existence of any 
valuable property in the land.* In fact, whatever may have been their former 
situation, the actual condition of the landholders generally is not that of land¬ 
lords but of tenantry, deriving a subsistence from the occupation of agriculture : 
in favourable circumstances, perhaps something more than a subsistence; but 
divested, for the most part, of that interest, and of those motives to exertion, 
which the possession of a real property is alone calculated to bestow. 

35. It is the desire of the Government, that the landholders should be pos¬ 
sessed of a property of this nature. To effect this, it is supposed to be neces¬ 
sary that where the rent payable to the Government now amounts to one-half, 
it should amount to only onc-third of the gross produce of the land. But the 
public exigencies will not admit of so large an immediate sacrifice, nor indeed 
of any sacrifice of considerable extent: it has been resolved, therefore, to 
commence with fixing the public demand at what may be considered, on a lair 
average, its present amount, leaving the landholders to acquire, in progress of 
time, by their industry, that which the Government does not find itself in a 
situation to confer as a boon. 

36. Such is the pi inciple of the permanent settlement which it had been de¬ 
termined to establish, and in which considerable progress has already been 
made; such also, as we have described it, is the existing slate of the land 
revenue, which is to constitute the basis of that settlement. How far it is 
compatible with any reasonable view of advantage to result from longer defer¬ 
ring the introduction of a final settlement, is a point upon which we profess that 
we cannot see room for any difference of opinion. 

37. We shall proceed, therefore, to the consideration of the second propo¬ 
sition, as to the expediency or otherwise, of adopting the provision suggested 
by the Honourable Court against the loss which the Government may sustain 
from a depreciation of the medium in which its revenues are paid, and for a 
moderate participation, at distant intervals, in the growing improvement of the 
country. 

38. We have already suggested,! that this proposition (we alluded particu¬ 
larly to the second branch of it) might possibly have had its origin in a some¬ 
what erroneous conception of the nature of the assessment which constitutes 
the permanent settlement in India, particularly where the settlement may have 
been, and may hereafter be, concluded with the actual landholders; that it ap¬ 
pears to us to be a plan applicable rather to an assessment proportioned to the 
rent, than to an assessment proportioned to the produce of the land. 

39. Certain it is, that Dr. Adam Smith, from whose Treatise on the Wealth 
of Nations the plan seems to have been taken, whose suffrage, at least, and opi¬ 
nions, are quoted in support of it, applies it exclusively to the tax of govern- 

7 B ments 

* It lias been stated above (paragraph 24), that a property of tome value does still exist, with 
respect to lands in some situations, exclusive of the lands of Malabar and Canara, in which the 
landholders have a property generally. The nunjah, or wet lands, arc in many of the provinces a 
saleable property, owing to the great fertility of these lands in particular situations, which renders 
the general rate of assessment less oppressive, if not comparatively light. 

t Paragraph 29. 
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Report of ments upon the clear rent of landlords.* He seems to be of opinion, that this 
28 Jan R ] 8 i 3 UC ' tax * ,nstea ^ being assessed (like the land-tax of Great Britain) according to 
a certain invariable canoti, might, under proper rules, some of which he sug¬ 
gests, be levied with advantage so as to vary with the variation of the rent, 
.lie suggests, amongst other rules, that the landlord and tenant might be 
obliged jointly to record their lease in a public register, under proper penalties 
against concealing or misrepresenting any of the conditions. This, he tells us, 
is the practice in the Venetian territory, where the government levy the land- 
tax at a tenth of the rent thus recorded. 

40. We have before admitted, that where a permanent settlement is made, 
not with the actual landholders, but with Rajahs, Poligars, or Zemindars,t upon 
the principle of relinquishing to them a portion of the Government rent or 
Sirkar share, and taking only the remainder, the assessment may be considered 
something similar in its nature to that to which the plan of Dr. Smith refers, a 
tax proportioned to rent; but even in this case, the analogy is by no means 
complete, for instead of one-fifth of the landlord's rent, which is the nominal 
rate of the land-tax in Great Britain, or less than a tenth, which is supposed to 
be the actual rate, the settlement with persons of the description abovemen- 
tioned has been usually concluded, as we have before explained, upon the prin¬ 
ciple of taking two-thirds of the rent, and leaving one-third to the Zemindar; 
with the exception of cases where the settlement may have been influenced, in 
a more than ordinary degree, by political considerations. 

41. We mean not, however, to state, that a provision, to the effect of that 
which has been suggested by the Honourable Court, might not be introduced 
into the future permanent cowles, even where (as will generally be hereafter 
the case) the settlement may be concluded with the actual landholders. The 
plan is certainly not impracticable: that is to say, there exists not here any of 
those impediments which might oppose its establishment in other countries. It 
would not here, as in Great Britain, invade any of the existing Jaws of proper¬ 
ty : but as the settlement to be made will embrace the whole government rent, 
as this rent, as we have stated, absorbs in general one-half of the gross produce, 
and as the object is, by forbearing to tax improvement to enable the landholders 
to become landlords , in the full signification of the term, we cannot but consider 
the plan, under such circumstances, to be altogether inapplicable, inexpedient, 
and calculated to perpetuate the present poverty of the landholders. 

42. It is*certain that the improvement must be great, and it is probable that 
the lapse of years will be considerable, before the assessment, which now bears 
the proportion of one-half, shall bear the proportion of one-third only of the 
gross produce : and it is not until then, we apprehend, that it could be either 
desired or intended, that the provision which has been discussed should be 
brought into operation. 

43. In the meantime, is it not probable, nay, is it not rather certain, that the 
knowledge of the assessment being liable to be raised, even at an interest so 
remote as thirty years, must influence, in some degree, the value of the proper¬ 
ty, and consequently the interest of the proprietor, in all the previous time, 
and more and more as the period of the term approaches ?£ 

44 . Is it not also to be apprehended, that towards the close of the period, 
agriculture may be neglected, aud every possible means used for eluding an in¬ 
crease of the rent? 

45. It is consistent with our own experience, that it has not been an unfre¬ 
quent policy with landholders to keep in check the improvement of their vil¬ 
lages, with a view to ensure a more moderate settlement of them in perpetuity, 

considering 

* He treats in a separate section of taxes proportioned to the produce of lands, and speaks of 
the system as one applied in different countries of Asia to the support of the state, but in Europe 
to the support of the church only. 

• 

f Wc use this term here in the sense in which it is frequently, though perhaps improperly, used; 
that of a dependent chieftain, paying a certain tribute to Gorernment. 

♦ This was the case, it is said, in Bengal, which induced the declaration of the permanency of 
the conditional rent before the expiration of the decennial lease. 
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considering it to be for their interest to sacrifice some present advantage, rather Report of 
than, by extending the cultivation and placing their villages in a flourishing B ° 2 ^r° f Il fgi 3 Ue ’ 
condition, to entail upon themselves a proportionally high assessment in all time 28 " an ‘ 
ta come. 

46. With respect to that part of the proposition which relates to the proposed ' 
provision against the loss which may arise from a depreciation in the value of 
money, we shall beg leave to offer a few observations. 

47- It is assumed by the Honourable Court, * that a great depreciation has 
taken place in the value of money in the course of the last twenty-five years, 
and they say that it is an inconvenience not peculiar to India ; from which we 
infer, that they consider the fact as established, as well with regard to this 
country as to Europe. 

48. That the same quantity of money will not now purchase, in many parts 
of Europe, particularly in Great Britain, the same quantity of other commo¬ 
dities which it would have purchased twenty-five years ago, is most certain : 
but we submit, that it does not thence follow that “ a depreciation has taken 
“ place in the value of money.t The change may be owing either to arise 
in the value of other commodities, or to a fall in the value of money, or to 
both these causes united. 

49* We submit that, as regards Great Britain, the change is owing, in a prin¬ 
cipal degree, to a rise in the value of other commodities; to the artificial rise 
occasioned by the heavy taxes which have been imposed. How far it may be 
owing, also, in part, to q fall in the real value of money, and how far this fall, 
supposing it to have taken place, may have been occasioned by the great in¬ 
crease of paper-money, J are points which, we apprehend, are much more 
questionable. 

50. Within the period adverted to by the Honourable Court, taxation has 
been carried in Great Britain to a great height : but though the value of the 
articles of life has much increased, we are not aware that them exist any 
grounds for the belief that the value of money is depreciated. If this were 
in reality the case, it might be presumed that the effect would be felt in all 
parts of the world. It is unknown to us that such is the case ; and so far as 
that portion of the globe is concerned with which we are immediately con¬ 
nected, we are rather of opinion that the reverse is the case, that money is ris¬ 
ing instead of falling in value. 

51. There are, no doubt, some commodities which have risen in price in 
India, from the same cause that almost every commodity has risen in price in 
Great Britain, namely, taxation. The price of tobacco, for example, is much 
higher in Malabar and Cauara than in any other of our provinces, in conse¬ 
quence of the existence of a local monopoly: it is also, of course, much higher 
than it was there before the monopoly was established. The price of salt is 
likewise considerably higher than it was before it was generally taxed, as it now 
is, through the medium of a general monopoly. 

52. But though a few, or more, or even all the commodities of life should 
have risen in value in any particular country, by the necessary consequence of 
taxation, it would be wrong, we apprehend, to infer, that the value of money 
is depreciated. Dr. Smith is of opinion, $ that § ** we can judge better of the 
** real value of silver by comparing it with corn, than by comparing it with any 

“ other 

* Letter dated 1st February 1811, paragraph 31. . 
f See Smith's Wealth of Nations, book I., chap. XI. 

j Dr. Smith pronounces that the value of money in general is not affected by the use of paper- 
money, and that if paper money be improperly used, the only effect will be, its own deprecia¬ 
tion. See book II. chap. II, where the subject is treated at considerable length. 

§ Wealth of Nations, book I., chap. XI., “ In every state of society, in every stage of im- 
“ provement, corn is the production of human industry, llut the average produce of every sort 
« of industry is always suited, more or less, exactly to the average consumption, the average de- 
“ mand. In every different stage of improvement, besides, the raising of equal quantities of corn, 

“ in tin#same soil and climate will, at an average, require nearly equal quantities of labour, or, 

“ what comes to the same thing, the price of nearly equal quantities, tho continual increase in the 
“ productive powers of labour, in an improved state of cultivation, being more or less countcr- 

** balanced by the continuul increasing price of cattle, the principal instruments of agriculture, 

“ Upon all these accounts, therefore, \vc may rest assured, that equal quantities of corn will, 

14 in 
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Eepoit of « other commodity or set of commoditiesand so far as this criterion serves, 
B< STi of I ii?, DUC ’ we are justified in the conclusion, that the value of money has, of late years, 
* n ‘ been rising in this part of the world. 

53. The price of grain is, perhaps, more liable to the influence of seasons 
in this country than in the countries of Europe ; and in neither could any 
argument be founded on the price, in particular years of scarcity or abundance. 
Owing to a succession of two dry seasons, the price of grain is at present, and 
has been for some time past, higher than usual; but for several years before, 
with the exception of one intervening year of scarcity, the price of grain was 
below what might be considered, an average rate. In the three years imme¬ 
diately preceding the last, although the seasons were certainly not more than 
moderately good, the price of grain was low throughout the country : it was a 
subject of general complaint on the part of the landholders and renters. In 
many provinces, the price was still proportionally lower than in the Ceded 
Districts, where, though the season in two of the three years was unfavoura¬ 
ble , the price of grain, on an average of the three years, was nearly fifty per 
cent, below the average price of the ten years preceding.* 

54. It would be extremely difficult to account for this circumstance, without 
imputing it, in some degree, if not wholly, to a diminution of the quantity, 
and consequent rise in the value of money ; a cause which derives the greater 
probability, from our knowledge of the large sums which have been of late with¬ 
drawn from the currency of the territories under this presidency, towards meet¬ 
ing public demands, as well in other parts of Asia as in Europe, while, on the 
other hand, the supplies of money, which had bccq customarily derived by 
means of importation, have not, we believe, been continued of late to any con¬ 
siderable extent. 

55. Money, we believe, is regarded by political economists merely as a com¬ 
modity, the value of which, like the value of other commodities, depends on 
its comparative scarcity or abundance. It is well known, that the discovery 
of the mines of America diminished the value of gold and silver universally, 
particularly in Europe. This diminution. Dr. Smith informs us, it was com¬ 
monly supposed was still going on gradually, and was likely to do so for a long 
time. lie alleges, however,t many facts and arguments which induced him 
to believe, at least to conjecture, that during the course of the century in which 
lie wrote, the value of silver had begun to rise somewhat in the European 
market. 

56. Whether the real value of money has since fallen or net, we presume 
not to determine. Upon so subtile and difficult a subject we are sensible of 
our inability to form even a satisfactory opinion, with the limited means and 
leisure which we possess. We have ventured merely to suggest, that if the 
fall has been so great within the last twenty-five years, as the Honourable Court 
appear to take for granted it has been, the effect, we should apprehend, would 
not be confined to Great Britain, or any other country in particular, but would 
extend to the world in general, which we have said we are not aware is the case. 

57- But if, as must be, and has been admitted, the same quantity of money 
will not, in the present times, purchase the same quantity of other commodi¬ 
ties which it would have purchased twenty-five years ago, X it might perhaps 
be said, that to ascertain whether the change be owing to a rise in the value of 
those commodities, or to a fall in the value of money, is only to establish a 
vain and useless distinction, which can be of no sort of service to the man who 
has only a certain quantity of money to go to market with, or to thestate which 
has a certain fixed revenue. 

58. That 

“ in every state of society, in every stage of improvement, more nearly represent, or be equiva- 
“ lent to equal quantities of labour, than equal quantities of any other part of the rude produce 
“ of land. Com accordingly, it has been observed, is in all the different stages of wealth and 
" improvement, a more accurate measure of value than any other commodity or set of commodi* 

“ ties. In all these different stages, therefore, wc can judge better of the real value of silver by 
“ comparing It with corn, than by comparing it with any other commodity or set of commodities. 

* The price of labour, we believe, has not risen in this part of India during the lost twenty- 
five yean. 

f Book I. chap. XI. 

1 Sec Smith's Wealth of Nations, book I. chap. XI. 
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58. That the knowledge of this dictinction will not enable the parties to buy Report of 
cheaper is clear; but it would not appear to be therefore useless. The ques- B ° al f ol Bev , e l ? 1 u ^f , 
tion, whether what is called by the Honourable Court “ a depreciation in the Jamjar> ° 3 ' 
vjilue of money,” be not iu fact a rise in the value of other commodities, occa¬ 
sioned principally, if not wholly, by taxation, is a question which seems to be 

of the most material importance to the forming of a just opinion upon the point 
under consideration. If it be the latter, as we suppose it, and not the former, 
it would seem to follow, that, whatever may happeu in future ages, there exists 
not at present any ground for apprehending loss from depreciation in the value 
of money ; and with respect to providing against the disadvantage of a rise in 
the price of provisions or other commodities, occasioned by taxation, we sub¬ 
mit that, even if practicable, it would be unnecessary, since that which causes 
the disadvantage brings with it its own remedy. 

59. It cannot he denied, however, that the real value or price of the precious 
metals is liable to experience a reduction from the same cause which produced 
that effect, between two and three centuries ago. To use the words of Dr. 

Smith : “ The discovery of new mines, as the old was come to be gradually 
“ exhausted, is a matter of the greatest uncertainty, and such as no human 
“ skill or industry can insure. Alt indications, it is acknowledged, are doubt- 
“ ful, and the actual discovery and successful working of a new mine can alone 
“ ascertain the reality of its value, or even of its existence. In this search 
“ there seems to be no certain limits, either to the possible success or to the 
“ possible disappointment of human industry. In the course of a century or 
“ two, it is possible that new mines may be discovered, more fertile than any 
“ that have ever yet been»kno\vn ; and it is just equally possible, that the most 
** fertile mine then known may be more barren than any that was wrought be- 
“ fore the discovery of the mines of America. Whether the one or the other 
“ of these two events may happen to take place, is of very little importance to 
“ the real wealth and prosperity of the world, to the real value of the annual 
“ produce of tlie land and labour of mankind. Its nominal value, the quan- 
“ tity of gold and silver by which this annual produce could be expressed or 
“ represented, would, no doubt, l>e very different; but its real value, the real 
" quantity of labour which it could purchase or command, would be precisely 
" the same. A shilling might, in one case, represent no more labour than a 
“ penny docs at present ; and a penny, in the other, might represent as much 
“ as a shilling does now. But, in the one case, he who had a shilling in his 
“ pocket would be no richer than he who has a penny at present; and, in the 
“ other, he who had a penny would he just as rich as he who has a shilling 
“ now.” 

CO. But though the occurrence of either of the cases here supposed might 
not affect the real wealth and prosperity of the world, it is evident that it would 
most materially aflect the value of a money rent fixed at the present time, even 
though it should be stipulated to be paid not in such a quantity of coined 
money of such a denomination, but in so many ounces, either of pure silver or 
of silver of a certain standard. We profess that we are not prepared to offer 
any practical proposition which might be calculated to meet the remote and 
uncertain (though possible) contingency above stated, which is, perhaps, as 
likely to operate in favour of, as against the Government. The reservation of 
the rents in com would, indeed, be a remedy for the particular inconvenience 
resulting from the contingency adverted to, but it would be liable to many 
other inconveniences. The great annual variation to which a corn rent is 
liable, would, if there were no other, be a sufficient objection, we apprehend, 
to the adoption of such an arrangement.* 

6l. As the Honourable Court of Directors expressed a desire to receive “ a 

full and reasoned communication of the sentiments of their governments 
“ upon the different questions involved in the discussion,” f we have humbly 
endeavoured to assist the Honourable the Governor in Council iu fulfilling that 
abject. We know not in what degree we may be considered to have succeed¬ 
ed, nor how far our reasoning, with the conclusions founded upon it, may bo 
t 7 C acquiesced 

* “ Though the real value of a com rent, it is to be observed, however, varies much less fro«a 
1 century to century than that of a money rent, it vurieg much more from year to jear-” 

f Lettef, dated 15th January, 1813. 
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Report of acquiesced in by the Honourable Court} but whatever be the fate of our en- 
Bmrd of Revenue, d eavours tb satisfy the Honourable Court, we are not aware of its being neces- 
28 Jan. 1813. gar y t ^ at p rocee dings now in progress towards a final settlement of the land 
revenue should be obstructed. These proceedings have for their object tlve 
establishment, in the first instance,. of a decennial lease, to be rendered per¬ 
petual, as far as depends on this Government, so soon as it shall have been 
examined, revised, and confirmed; but although, after it shall have been con- 
firmed, this settlement will necessarily be binding on the Government, in any 
event, for a period of ten years, it will be in the power of the Honourable 
Court either to refuse their sanction to it altogether as a perpetual settlement, 
or to propose such other terms or stipulations as, on deliberate consideration, 
they may deem proper, it being of course understood that it must be optional 
with the leaseholders to accept or reject the new conditions, should any be pro¬ 
posed, without detriment to their tenure as Decennial Leaseholders. 

62 . The Honourable the Governor in Council is aware that the intervention 
of unfavourable seasons has tended, in some degree, to impede the execution 
of the settlement on the principles resolved upon ; but we have the satisfaction 
to state, that considerable progress has been made. We have received reports 
on the subject from the Collectors in Coimbatore, the northern and southern 
divisions of Arcot, and the Cuddapah division of the Ceded Districts. These are 
now under our consideration, and we beg leave to assure the Honourable the 
Governor in Council that we shall regard it as the principal of our duties, and 
that it will be a constant object of our solicitude, to bring the arduous and im¬ 
portant undertaking to a satisfactory termination. 

« 

63. Although we have now submitted our sentiments with regard to the 
specific propositions prescribed for discussion by the Honourable Court, we are 
desirous of offering a few supplementary remarks, with reference to some of the 
topics incidentally noticed in their letters. 

64 . Reverting, in their second dispatch, to the subject of the comparatively 
limited sources of revenue which India affords, the Honourable Court observe, 
“ that the hopes which were entertained, at the period of the introduction of 
“ the permanent settlement into Bengal, of Government being able to com- 
«• pensate itself for the sacrifice which it made infixing in perpetuity the maxi- 
“ mum of its claims upon the land, by taxation on other objects, have not 
" been realized, will be manifest on comparing the amount of the public reve- 
“ nue at that time and the present, together with the sources from which, at 
“ the two epochs, that revenue was and is derived.” 

65 . With the former state of the revenues of Bengal, as well as with their 
present state, we have only a general, and consequently an imperfect acquaint¬ 
ance. We believe, however, that during the period which preceded the esta¬ 
blishment of the permanent settlement it) Bengal, no considerable improvement 
of the land revenue had taken place under the administration of the officers of 
the Company. If we mistake not, a rather opposite effect was experienced. 
We believe, also, that during the period which has elapsed since the permanent 
settlement was established in Bengal, a greater net revenue has been derived 
from the land than was derived previously to its establishment. 

66 . If we are justified in the grounds of this belief, we submit that the mea¬ 
sure of establishing the permanent settlement in Bengal cannot justly be said 
to have involved any “ sacrificeunless, by this expression, it be meant to 
assume that an increase of revenue has been forgone, which might and would 
have been obtained, had the permanent settlement not been established. 

67 . The experience of the effect of temporary systems, both here and in 
Bengal, must, we think, be sufficient to refute any supposition of this kind, if 
such be entertained. It must, we think, sufficiently evince, that, admitting 
no decrease were to have been apprehended, at least no considerable increase 
of revenue could have been reasonably expected, from a perseverance in any 
system of temporary settlements. With respect to the improvement, whatever 
be its extent, which may have taken place in the agricultural resources of the 
country since the permanent settlement was established, we submit that any 
increase of revenue which such improvement might enable the country now to 
afford, cannot, on any ground, be considered as sacrificed. Certainly not sa¬ 
crificed 
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crificed for the permanent settlement, since that cannot be said to be sacrificed Report of- 
to the establishment of a measure, which, without its establishment, would not B< « rd f ofRe c yf" u «. 
have had existence. Jan , ibis. 

■ 68. But perhaps, by the sacrifice to which the Honourable Court advert, 

may be meant the relinquishment of that advantage from “ growing improve' 

«* ment” which they are of opinion might have been, and (so far as concerns the 
future) might still be secured, by a system different either from that which has 
been established, or from any of the temporary systems which preceded it: by 
some system, for instance, of qualified permanency, such as that which the Ho¬ 
nourable Court have proposed for discussion. 

69. That it could have been the intention of the Honourable Court to pro¬ 
nounce so decisively of the effect of a plan now for the first time presented for 
** discussion,” it is difficult to suppose; yet we know not how otherwise to 
account for the observation respecting the sacrifice which has been made. Our 
own opinion of the plan, and its probable effects, has been already stated. 

70 . The Honourable Court acknowledge their conviction, that the establish¬ 
ment of the permanent settlement in Bengal was a measure favourable to the 
interests of the subject. We are disposed fully to concur in this opinion. We 
profess not, indeed, to be acquainted with the degree of improvement which 
may have actually taken place in Bengal since the settlement was established, 
but this information is not material to our argument. Either the improvement 
which has taken place is considerable, or it is not. If it be not, it is evident 
that the reservation of a power to raise the assessment would have been of no 
avail; if it be considerable, we hold not only that it is more so than it would 
have been if the settlement had been liable to augmentation, but also, that the 
means exist of enabling the Government to participate in the improvement, 
without having recourse to such a measure. 

71. Limited as the objects of taxation are supposed to be, and really are, in 
this country, they are limited, we apprehend, from no other cause than the 
limited means of the people. If those means increased, if the wealth of the 
country advanced, we cannot doubt that the Government would be enabled to 
participate in the improvement, should their necessities require it; and if the 
wealth of the country did not advance, it would be of little moment whether 
the permanency of the settlement of the land revenue were qualified or not, 
since the country would not be in a condition to bear the imposition of any 
new burthens. 

72 . So far as our oven experience extends, it is certainly favourable to the 
measure of a fixed assessment upon the lands. The mode of effecting it is, 
perhaps, of inferior consequence, provided the terms are moderate. We have 
found that where a permanent settlement has been established, a higher net 
revenue has, in general, been derived from the land than was derived on any 
given average ol the same number of years before the settlement was esta¬ 
blished. We have found, also, that the revenue from other sources has in¬ 
creased in quicker progression. This latter effect may be, and no doubt is to 
be, ascribed in a great degree to the enactment of better rules for the manage¬ 
ment of those branches of revenue, to melioration, in short, of the general sys¬ 
tem of Government, and increase of knowledge and experience on the part 
of those who superintend the conduct of its details. Neither a permanent set¬ 
tlement, nor any other measure, however beneficial, can be expected to pro¬ 
duce great immediate effects. Perhaps one of the principal disadvantages un¬ 
der which the measure of a permanent settlement labours is, that too much 
has been expected from it, without sufficiently considering that the progress of 
all improvement is gradual, and that its effects are developed by slow, and 
often scarcely perceptible degrees. 

73. The substance of these observations may be thus more briefly expressed: 
that, in our opinion, the tendency of a fixed assessment upon the lands is bene¬ 
ficial, not only as it regards the people, but as it regards also the pecuniary 
interests of the Government; that it is not calculated to occasion the effect of 
which the Honourable Court appear to be chiefly apprehensive, the effect of 
fixing a limit to their resources, but that, on the contrary, the available re¬ 
sources of the state are likely to be, in reality, the more limited, so long as 
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its demand upon the land may continue nominally without limit; that so far 
as the mean? of the people at large may enable them to bear additional taxa- 
tion, the power of imposing it will not be wanting; that these means may be 
more or less circumscribed, but that, whatever may be their extent, they are r 
more likely to be improved to the advantage of the state where the assessment 
on the land is fixed, than where it is liable to be augmented.* 

71 *. In illustration and support of this opinion we will adduce, as an example, 
the provinces of Malabar and Canara, where, though no “ permanent settle- 
“ ment” has been formally declared by the British Government, the ** maxi- 
“ mum of the claims” of the sovereign upon the lands has long been con¬ 
sidered as established. 

75 . It is doubtless' known to the Honourable the Governor in Council, that 
the insurrection in Malabar, in the year 1803, is supposed to have had its ori¬ 
gin chiefly in the measures which were pursued by a new authority for advanc¬ 
ing the direct assessment upon the lands. The advance took place to a con¬ 
siderable extent, but was afterwards, for the most part, relinquished; yet, 
since that period, a sum much exceeding in amount any increase which could 
have been made, or which there was any intention to make in the rents of the 
landholders, has been added to the annual resources of the province, through a 
more indirect medium of taxation. By similar means, correspondent efJi-cts 
have been produced in Canara; and in both provinces the revenue is realized 
as peaceably as in any other part of our territories, and certainly with greater 
regularity and ease. 

76 . While treating of the subject of the sources of. revenue, or objects of 
taxation distinct from the land, we are led briefly to advert to certain taxes 
which, we believe, are common to most parts of India, and which, as formerly 
explained, partake in a great degree of the nature of an income tax upon the 
various tribes of merchants, manufacturers, and craftsmen. 

77 . These taxes, it has been explained, have been usually classed in the 
revenue accounts under the head of “ village taxes,” and collected along with 
the land revenue, f It is intended that they should be hereafter separated 
from the land rent, and reserved as a source of (it is hoped) increasing re¬ 
venue. 

78 . For the further information of the Honourable Court upon this point, 
we would beg to refer to our Proceedings, t We shall only here observe, that 
we have very recently received the drafts of a Regulation which we had re¬ 
quired to be submitted to us for the purpose above stated, and that it is our in¬ 
tention to take them into immediate consideration. 

79. Amongst the several matters which, in the dispatches of the Honourable 
Court now before us, call for remark, are tfie observations contained m the 
ninety-seventh paragraph of the‘letter dated* the 15th January. “ Under the 
*• permanent settlement,” observe the Honourable Court, “ we have fixed in 
*• perpetuity our demand upon the land, without renouncing the obligation of 
*• what, in Bengal, is called the poolbundy, and in the southern parts of India 
" the tanks and watercourses. The consequence of this arrangement is either 
** that the whole advantage of these mounds, reservoirs, and canals, is ceded 
•* to the Zemindars, while all the trouble and expense of keeping them in repair 
“ is defrayed by the Government, or that Government is exposed to the tempta- 
“ tion of relaxing in its zeal, and moderating its disbursements on account of 
** works of great public utility, but in the preservation and extension of which 
“ it has no direct nor immediate interest.” 

« 

80. We know not whence the information contained in the passage here re¬ 
cited may have been derived; but it is not necessary to inform the Honour¬ 
able 

* Supposing it should ever happen that the lands should come to be very greatly underassessed, 
and that the landholders should be notoriously able to pay a much higher rent, what is there, we 
would &«k (by way of example merely) that should hinder the Government, upon un emergency, 
from levying a duty of ten or twelve per cent, on the general produce ? 

t A tax upon the trade of towns, or upon the profit of revenue arising from stock, was imposed 
by the land-tax bill, and forms pan of what is called the land-tax in Great Britain. 

X See Extract iron the Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, 2d March 1812. 
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able the Governor in Council, that it is quite erroneous, in so far as it may Report of 
have been intended to apply to the settlements in perpetuity which have been Bo 2 o d j° f R ^i« ue ’ 
hitherto concluded within the territories subject to this Government. In no S Jan ‘ 

•one instance, nor under any circumstances, is the Government liable for, or 
has it hitherto defrayed, the expense of upholding and keeping in repair “ the, 

« mounds, reservoirs, and canals,” appertaining to lands held by Zemindars on 
permanent tenure. The care of some few particular tanks has, indeed, been 
specially reserved by the Government, for special reasons, such as their more 
than ordinary magnitude and importance, or their being the common source 
whence the lands of more than one Zemindarry derive their supply of water: 
but, in such cases, the marah, or portion of the gross produce assigned for the 
support of these tanks, has been reserved also. Instead of being collected by 
the Zemindar, and retained at his own disposal, as in other cases, it is collected 
and paid by him to the Government, along with his jummah, in which, in ef¬ 
fect, it has been included. 


81. It may be proper to observe, that under the settlement now in progress 
with the actual landholders, it is not contemplated that the aid of Government 
in the execution of repairs can be wholly withdrawn; but, on the other hand, 
whatever disbursements may be made, having for their object the extension of 
agriculture , will be made under engagements which shall secure to the Govern¬ 
ment either full re-imbursement of the expense or participation in the improve¬ 
ment, by a reasonable proportionate advance in the assessment. * 

82. It will be one of the principal duties of the Collectors, after the settle¬ 

ment shall have been concluded, to make themselves acquainted with the state 
of the tanks, in order (o prevent the deterioration of the revenue from a ne¬ 
glect of those necessary works, but more particularly with the occasions which 
may offer for the secure disbursement of money in useful undertakings, where¬ 
by a mutual advantage may result to the industrious deserving landholder and 
to the Government. , 


83. We might be led into unnecessary detail, if we were to notice every in¬ 
considerable point susceptible of observation in the dispatches of the Honour¬ 
able Court. We cannot, however, close this report without adverting to the 
sixty seventh paragraph of the letter dated the 15th January, wherein the 
Honourable Court, arguing against the supposed too early settlement of the 
district of Agra, observe : “ Upon the coast, experience has already shown the 
“ ill effects which, we apprehend, might result from precipitating such an ar- 
“ rangement. The permanent settlement which was introduced into the pro- 
“ vince of Dindigul totally failed, and after sustaining a considerable loss of re- 
“ venue, the Madras Government has been obliged to resort to the establish- 
“ ment of a system of village leases.” 

84. The failure of the settlement in Dindigul, we submit to the Honourable 
Court, was undeniably shown to have been attributable to the entire want of 
moderation in the principle on which the jumma had been calculated. The 
jumrr.a was formed, not with reference to any average of actual collections, 
but with reference to the “ ultimate survey rent:” a rent of a purely specula¬ 
tive nature, framed on a scale of progressive increase ; a rent which had not, 
at the time of its commencement, nor subsequently, been realized; a rent, in 
short, fifty-two per cent, higher than the actual collections during the first five 
years of management under the Company’s Government, t and thirty-eight per 
cent, higher than the average collections during the whole period of manage¬ 
ment preceding that at which the settlement was concluded. 

85. It appears that the amount of the “ permanent settlement” was deter¬ 
mined at about seventeen per cent, below the amount of this survey valuation, 
which, in fact, was determining it at sixteen per cent, above the amount of the 
average collections of the several years preceding. We submit that, in this 

7 D case, 

* The terms of the settlement will not admit of the landholder undertaking the preservation and 
repair of the more considerable tanks and large water-channels. The care of these must still be 
left witlj, the Collectors more particularly in Tanjore. The tank marah, or portion of the gross 
produce assigned for the repairs of tanks, will be added, where it exists, to the revenue, and be re¬ 
ceived by the Collectors and be disbursed by them. 

t Erom fusily 1200, to fusily 1205. 
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B dTu ° f ca8e » ^ ie cause of .failure was not precipitation, so much as it was a too minute 
°28 Jan. Is??!* 6 ’ antl 8Crut * n y * nto the “ productive powers ” of the country, without duly 
considering the various circumstances which might exist, to prevent those 
powers from being called into action. . We submit, also, that whatever incon¬ 
venience, or whatever individual distress to the purchasers of the estates, may 
have ensued, the defalcation which took place cannot with propriety be deno¬ 
minated a “ loss of revenue.” 

86 . It must be acknowledged, that the error which has been noticed ought 
not to have occurred; but if on this, or any other occasion, the public interests 
may have suffered, we conscientiously believe that they have suffered less in 
the aggregate from having been neglected, than from having been too zealously 
pursued ; or perhaps it were more correct to say, less from any actual want of 
zeal and attention on the part of public men, than from an apprehension, on 
their part, of being thought to be deficient in those qualities, a feeling which the 
tenor and tone of some of the dispatches from the Honourable Court, we may 
be permitted (without disrespect) to observe, have not been calculated to 
allay. 

87 . We have not thought it requisite to advert particularly to the remarks 
contained in the last of the Honourable Court’s letters,* respecting the expe¬ 
diency of some attempts being made to improve the Indian system of agricul¬ 
ture, because the consideration of this subject does not appear to us to be very 
materially connected with that of the principal points in discussion. Without 
intending, however, to call in question the proposition, that the rural economy 
of the Hindoo is susceptible of improvement, we venture to express a doubt 
whether any speculative attempts to improve it would be attended with much 
practical good effect. Wc are of opinion, that, apparently rude as may be the 
implements and the processes of the Indian peasant, they are not ill adapted to 
the soil and climate, while the former, it must be acknowledged, are better 
calculated than more expensive implements would be to the general state of 
his circumstances. We are convinced, at least, that the first, and most effec¬ 
tual step towards the improvement of agriculture, (whether considered generally 
or as a system,) is to improve the condition of those who pursue it. 

We have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) T. OAKES, 

ROB. ALEXANDER, 

J. HODGSON, 

W. WAYTE. 

Fort St. George, 28 January, 1813. 


REVENUE LETTER from FORT ST. GEORGE, 

Dated the 9,5th August 1813. 

To the Honourable the Court of Directors for the Affairs of the Honourable 
the United Company of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies. 

Honourable’ Sirs, 

Revenue Letter p ar . i. On the 19th of May we had the honour of receiving the letter 
FortSt. r °Gcor c ^ rom y our Honourable Court, dated the 16th of December, and it must be su- 
25 Aug. 1813 ?’ perfluous to express the deep concern which its contents have produced in our 
minds. That any part of the conduct of this Government should have been 
disapproved by your Honourable Court is sufficient matter of regret; but this 
painful feeling is aggravated by the importance of the measures to winch your 
observations apply, (their importance as concerns equally the inti : sis of the 
Company and the welfare of a large proportion of their subjects); by the 
difficulty which, notwithstanding much anxious deliberation, we expe¬ 
rience in concurring in the whole of the sentiments communicated to us by 
your Honourable Court ; and finally, by the embarrassing situation in which 

we 


* Letter dated 15th January 1812, paragraph 99 to 105. 
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we are placed, with regard to the revenue arrangements to be immediately in¬ 
troduced into some of the districts under our authority. To offer an assurance 
of our earnest desire to adopt such measures as, when possessed of the informa- 
•tion which we have already obtained, or may still find it necessary to require, 
your Honourable Court will be inclined to approve and confirm, is only to pro-* 
fess ourselves ready to be governed by that sense of our most manifest duty 
with which we are strongly impressed ; but while we cannot, on this point, 
feel any hesitation, we must at the same time acknowledge, that serious diffi¬ 
culties appear to be opposed to every course of proceeding which it is open to 
us to pursue, and that up to the present moment we have not found ourselves 
prepared to adopt any complete and final determination on the subject. Nei¬ 
ther are we yet prepared to enter into a full review of the measures of this 
Government, upon which your Honourable Court have been pleased to animad¬ 
vert, or to submit to your Honourable Court a sufficiently deliberate and com¬ 
prehensive judgment upon the several points, involving so many and such 
weighty considerations, which are discussed in your letter of the ltith of De¬ 
cember. Our present purpose is to confine ourselves to an explanation of what 
has been done, in obedience to the instructions conveyed to us in that letter, 
and of the state in which the revenue arrangements affected by it at present 
stand. The general subject is constantly present to our minds, and no time 
shall be lost in preparing a full report upon it for your information. 

2. Our first step, after the receipt of your Honourable Court’s letter dated 
the 16th of December, was to desire the Board of Revenue immediately to re¬ 
port the progress which had been made in the several districts in forming 
the decennial village lease settlement, to enable us to give such directions for 
carrying into effect the orders of your Honourable Court as existing circum¬ 
stances might require. 

S. From the reply of the Revenue Board it appeared, that as the Collec¬ 
tors in Cuddapah, Bellary, and the northern and southern divisions of Arcot, 
had reported the completion of the decennial village lease settlement in their 
respective districts, the orders of your Honourable Court for recurring to the 
principles of the ryotwarry system could not be carried into immediate and 
full effect in those districts; but we desired the Revenue Board, without 
delay, to instruct the Collectors to declare the leases terminable at the ex¬ 
piration of ten years, or of any shorter period for which they might have been 
granted, and to insert in the cowles an express stipulation, requiring the 
renters to issue pottahs to the Ryots, on pain of forfeiting their leases, in con¬ 
formity to the orders contained in the thirty-third paragraph of the letter from 
your Honourable Court. 

4. As it did not appear, from the information furnished by the Revenue 
Board, how far the authority of the Government had been committed in Tan- 
jore, with respect to the duration of the lease, we desired further information 
on that point; but at the same time observed, that as the principles of the set¬ 
tlement ordered by this Government to be formed in Tanjore, and the other 
provinces where the landed tenures are similar to those existing in Tanjore, ap¬ 
peared (as will be seen by a letter to the Revenue Board dated the 15th of 
May 1812) to be in conformity to the intentions of your Honourable Court, 
it would not be necessary to depart from those principles in forming the 
settlement. 

5. We desired that the Revenue Board would immediately report the means 
by which it might be practicable, without incurring loss or producing other 
injurious consequences, immediately to form a ryotwarry settlement in those 
villages in Trichinopoly, Nellore, Palnaud, Coimbatore, Tinnevelly, Madura, 
and Dindigul, the villages of the Ceded Districts, and the northern and southern 
divisions of Arcot, in which the decennial village lease had not been con¬ 
cluded ; the small talooks in Balaghaut, and the estates which had reverted to 
Government, where there were no Meerassadars with whom a settlement could 
be formed upon the principles prescribed in the letter to the Revenue Board 
dated the 15th May 1812, and where the authority of the Government might 
not be committed to conclude a decennial village lease settlement. 


Revenue Letter 
from 

Flirt St. George, 
25 Aug. 1813. 


6 . We 
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Revenue Letter (j. We also desired, that the Board of Revenue would state their opinion, 
Fort St^Georgc, as to the f° r which it might be proper, with reference to the arrange* 

35 Aug. 181S. * ments of the Collectors, the situation of the inhabitants, and the orders of 
——' your Honourable Court, to conclude the settlement with the Meerassadars of 
the villages in Tanjore and the other provinces where the tenures are similar, 
in cases wherb the Government might not be pledged to form a decennial 
settlement. 

7* With reference to the orders of your Honourable Court regarding the 
waste lands, we directed that, in all cases where it might be practicable to do 
so without shaking the confidence of the people in the Government or pro¬ 
ducing injurious effects in other respects, the waste lands might be reserved, 
and that orders to this effect might be immediately transmitted to the Collectors. 

8. We transmit, as numbers in the present packet, copies of our first letter 
to the Board of Revenue, of their reply, and of the instructions to them 
founded on that reply, together with a copy of the letter to the Revenue 
Board, dated the 15th of May 1812, to which we have referred. 

<J. We at the same time furnished the Sudder Adawlut with extracts of so 
much of your Honourable Court's letter as related to the Judicial system ; and 
desired that, although the information contained in their proceedings, dated 
the 19th of February last, would no doubt satisfy your Honourable Court of 
the expedition with which civil suits are at present decided in the courts under 
this presidency, and of the beneficial effects of the Judicial system, the Sudder 
Court would nevertheless submit any further remarks or explanations, which 
the observations of your Honourable Court might render necessary, and would 
take into consideration, whether any further Regulations could at present be 
established to simplify and improve the judicial system. 

10. We have also desired the Sudder Adawlut to state whether they have 
reason to believe that the inconveniences pointed out in the letter from Colonel 
Munro, dated the 15th of August 1807, as resulting from the Judicial system, 
continue to be felt in the Ceded Districts. 

11. In no district has the decennial lease yet received our final confirmation; 
and wherever the authority of the Government has been so far committed, and 
the preparatory measures have so far advanced, as to render it inconsistent 
with good faith and good policy to depart from the intention of introducing 
that mode of settlement, we shall scrupulously adhere to the same principles, 
and adopt the same precautions which were kept in view, when it was hoped 
that the proceedings connected with it would have been approved by your 
Honourable Court, and have formed the ground-work of a settlement in 
perpetuity. 

12. Our attention will accordingly be directed primarily to the persons with 
whom the settlement is concluded; and unless they are those who, by heredi¬ 
tary right or established usage, or upon some other just grounds, ought to be 
placed in the relation in which they will stand to the Government on one 
hand, and to the Ryots on the other, the settlement will not receive our con¬ 
firmation. We shall, in this respect, act at once in conformity to the former 
intentions of this Government, and also in a great measure to the impressions 
by which the present orders of your Honourable Court have been dictated. 

13. In the second place, we shall attend to the amount of the assessment, 
which must neither be so low as to prove inadequate to the necessities of the 
Government, nor so high as to interfere essentially with the prosperity of the 
country. 

14. We shall next take care, that the rights of the under-tenants are left un¬ 
impaired. The renters will be authorized to exact from them no more than is 
warranted by the usage of the particular villages. 

15. Lastly, the propriety of excluding from the leases any considerable 
portions of waste land, which may not be required for pasture, and may not 
add at present to the value of the adjacent land under cultivation, will be duly 
considered. 


16 . Your 
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16 . Your Honourable Court will find that the points above stated form the Revenue Letter 

basis of the instructions already issued by this Government. T , / ro ™ 

* I'orl St. Georpe, 

17 . It has been thought advisable that none of the decennial settlements, t as Aug. 181:;. 

«ven though they may not apparently be objectionable, should be confirmed by ^ 

Government till the Collectors have had an opportunity of revising their work, 

and correcting such inaccuracies as may have crept into it; and we propose, * 
accordingly, to express merely our general concurrence or dissent, with regard 
to the mode in which the settlement may appear to have been concluded. 

18. Respecting the villages held by the tenures particularly adverted to in 
the letter to the Revenue Board dated the 15th May 1812, we trust that the 
instructions issued by this Government will be found to have anticipated the 
wishes of your Honourable Court. 

19. The embarrassment which we feel, and have expressed in a preceding 
part of this letter, relates to those districts and villages into which the ryotwarry 
system prescribed by your Honourable Court may still be introduced. It is es¬ 
sential, not merely to the success but even to the practicability of that system, 
that proprietary right, either temporary or permanent, should (as is urged 
in your Honourable Court’s dispatch to which we have now the honour of 
replying) be conferrred upon the ltyot, and that the feeling of that right should 
be excited in his mind; and it is essential to the existence of that right and of 
that feeling, that a great reduction should be made in the assessment upon the 
lands, that assessment swallowing up, as it at present does, in all the districts 
except Malabar and Canara, the whole, or almost the whole of the landlord's 
rent, which alone constitutes the value, and in truth the essence, of proprie¬ 
tary right in the soil. The Ryots were formerly compelled to rent more land 
than they could cultivate, and by such means the revenues were kept up, al¬ 
though the country could not improve, but, on the contrary, was in a course 
of decline. The courts of justice have now relieved the Ryots from that grievous 
and unjustifiable oppression, and in that respect are, as they have been stated to 
your Honourable Court to be, unquestionably incompatible with a ryotwar sys¬ 
tem, on the only terms on which that system has ever hitherto been put in practice. 

The substitute for compulsion is inducement. By lowering the rate of assess¬ 
ment, the Ryots may be induced to cultivate the lands to the same extent to 
which they were formerly compelled to rent them. Whether the ryotwar 
system be or be not preferable to the other systems, on the grounds of justice 
and expediency, and whether, indeed, that system be or be not adopted, the 
measure of reducing the rate of assessment cannot fail to promote the happiness 
of the people, the prosperity of the country, and ultimately the interests of 
the Government. Other systems may be adopted without this measure, 
although every system must derive most material aid from it; but it is essen¬ 
tial to the ryotwar system, which without it is absolutely impracticable. The 
measure is opposed only by a consideration of the loss of revenue with which it 
must, in the first instance, be attended. This consideration carries great weight 
with it, and combined with the positive instructions of your Honourable Court 
(framed, perhaps, without reference to such a consideration) to revert to the 
ryotwar system, wherever the authority of the Government may not be con¬ 
trariwise committed, creates the embarrassment which we feel regarding the 
course of proceeding most proper to be pursued. 

20 . At present, we can only add, that our determination shall be formed in 
the spirit of your instructions, and with a view both to the immediate interests 
of the Company and to the object pointed out by your Honourable Court, of 
leaving matters as much as possible open to such a final decision regarding 
them, as your Honourable Court may see fit to adopt. We should not, in the 
mean time, have deemed it proper to withhold the hasty explanation which we 
have now afforded ; but we shall be anxious to transmit to your Honourable 
Court, at an early period, the report which we are in expectation of receiving 
from the Board of Revenue upon the whole merits of the case, together with 
the further remarks with which we shall feel it our duty to accompany it. 

21 . It is with much satisfaction that we state to your Honourable Court, 
that in‘all the districts except three (Tinnevelly, Canara, and Ganjam), the 
season has this year opened most favourably, and, as far as it has yet advanced, 
affords grounds for expecting an abundant harvest. 

7 E 2\>. It 
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22. It appears, from the comparative statement of the collections up to the 
doth of June, in the fusily which expired last month, and that which preceded 
it, that there has been an increase of collections in the last fusily to the amount 
of Pagodas 5,GO,094 1 34. 

We have the honour to be, with great respect, Honourable Sirs, 
Your faithful humble servants, 

(Signed) JOHN ABERCROMBY, 
JAS. J. W. CASAMAIJOR, 

Fort St. George, JAS. STRANGE. 

25th August 1813. 

Postcript. Since this letter was written, we have received from the Board of 
Revenue a letter enclosing a Minute with regard to your Honourable Court's 
letter of the 16th of December last, and an Appendix to which the Minute 
refers. It is impossible for us, at present, to enter into a consideration of the 
contents of those papers, the dispatch of the Rose being so close at hand ; but, 
in the belief that it would not be satisfactory to your Honourable Court, if any 
information of which we are possessed on the important subject to which they 
relate were withheld, we transmit copies of them as a number in the packet. 
Their contents will, of course, engage our immediate attention. 

Wc also transmit a copy of the proceedings of the Sudder Adawlut, founded 
on the instructions referred to in the foregoing letter, which that court have 
just communicated to us, and which we shall proceed to take into considera¬ 
tion without delay. 

(Signed) JOHN ABERCROMBY, 
JAS. J. W. CASAMAIJOR, 
JAS. STRANGE. 


LETTER from the BOARD of REVENUE, 

Dated the 16/A of August 1813. 

To his Excellency Lieutenant-General the Honourable John Abcrcromby, 

Governor in Council. 

Honourable Sir, 

1. We have the honour to submit, for your Excellency's consideration, a 
minute which wc have thought it necessary to record, with reference to the 
letter from the Honourable Court of Directors, dated the 16th December 1812, 
and of which a copy was transmitted to us in a letter from the Chief Secretary 
to Government, under date the 8th June last. 

2 . We have attempted, in this paper, to explain and justify the former con¬ 
duct of the Board of Revenue on the various points which have drawn forth 
the expression of the Honourable Court's disapprobation; and we should be 
much gratified, if the explanations which we have afforded should appear to 
your Excellency in Council to be satisfactory. 

3. In regard to the measure of reverting to the ryotwarry system, to which 
we have had occasion to allude, we propose to wait the final orders of your 
Excellency in Council; in the mean time wc have issued instructions to the 
Collectors concerned, to suspend the conclusion of any engagements for the 
rent of the villages on lease. 

We have the honour to be, Honourable Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servants, 

(Signed) ROBT. ALEXANDER, 
JOHN HODGSON, 

Fort St. Goorge, WM. WAYTE. 

16th August, 1813. 
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MINUTE of the BOARD OF REVENUE, 

Dated the 5th August 1813. 

The letter from the Honourable Court of Directors, dated the 10th Decern- Minute of 
Tber 1812, having been referred by Government generally for the consideration Board of Revenue, 
of the Board of Revenue, and as many of the points which are noticed in that \ 5 Au e ust 1813 ~ ^ 
letter demand explanation, the Board have agreed to record, in the form of a - 
Minute, the observations which have appeared to them to be necessary. 

The subjects of the Honourable Court's letter may be reduced to the follow¬ 
ing heads. 

1st. The conduct of the Board of Revenue in the preliminary steps which 
they took for the establishment of the decennial, and eventually perpetual 
lease. 

2dly. The conduct of the Board in having proposed, and of Government in 
having acceded to such a settlement, in opposition to express orders from the 
Honourable Court. 

3dly. The merits of the system, or plan of settlement proposed. 

4-thly. The question of the incompatibility of the Judicial system with the 
ryotwar mode of collection, and general remarks respecting the judicial esta¬ 
blishment. 

5thly. Official omissions. 

The Conduct of the Board of Revenue in (he preliminary Steps which they took for 
the Establishment of the Decennial and eventually Perpetual Lease. 

The Honourable Court, after expressing their surprise that the Government 
should have determined to adopt an arrangement of this kind (the settlement 
by village leases for ten years and eventually in perpetuity), without having 
first informed tiiem of the success which had attended the experiment already 
made of leases upon this principle for three years, proceed to observe,* that if 
any thing could add to their surprise, it would be the very extraordinary and 
unwarrantable discretion assumed by the Board of Revenue, in having of their 
own accord issued instructions to the Collectors of several districts to form 
village leases for the term prescribed, to become, at the expiration of such 
term, perpetual; and this, subject to no reservation whatever, rendering the 
permanency of such leases conditional, with reference to the eventual approba¬ 
tion of the Government at home. 

The Honourable Court observe, that two reasons are assigned by the Board, 
in their general report of the 30th January 1812, for having acted in the man¬ 
ner they did. The first of these reasons is professedly given in the Board's 
own words, as follows: “ It might possibly be considered, that discussions in- 
“ volving so important a measure as that which was in contemplation, should 
“ have been laid officially before the Honourable the Governor in Council, and 
“ his orders obtained previously to our issuing any instructions upon the subject 
** to the Collectors. We remarked, if the early establishment of a system of 
“ permanency, upon the principles recommended, should receive the approba- 
“ tion of the Honourable the Governor in Council, of which, possessed as we 
“ were of his sentiments in favour of the measure, we entertained little doubt, 

“ it was obviously of importance that the Collectors should be in possession of 
“ instructions as soon as possible.” 

“ We consider this statement,” observe the Honourable Court, “ to be most 
“ unsatisfactory;” but it is submitted to the Honourable Court, that this 
statement does not contain the substance of the explanation which was given 
by the Board in their report to Government, under date the 1st August 1811, 
and again recited in their general report of the 30th January 1812, in the 
words hereunder-stated. 

“ Par. 94*4. We remarked, that it might possibly be considered that discus- 
“ sions, involving so important a measure as that which was in contemplation, 

“ should have been laid officially before the Honourable the Governor in 

“ Council 


* Paragraph 4. 
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Council, and his orders obtained previously to our issuing any instructions 
on the subject to the Collectors.” 

“ 91-5. We begged leave, in explanation, to state, that much advantage 
might, and no possible disadvantage could result from the course which we 
had adopted. We observed, that the same preparatory steps must be taken 
by the Collectors, whatever might be the term of the renewed lease, whether 
temporary or perpetual; and that, if it should so happen that the reasons 
which had been advanced in support of the latter should fail to meet with 
concurrence, there was yet time to make known the same to the Collectors, 
before any final engagements should have taken place. 

“ 946. On the other hand, we remarked, if the early establishment of a sys¬ 
tem of permanency should receive the approbation of the Honourable the 
Governor in Council, of which, possessed as we were of his sentiments in fa¬ 
vour of the measure, we entertained little doubt, it was obviously of impor¬ 
tance that the Collectors should be in possession of instructions as soon as 
possible.” 

It will be seen, that the substance of the explanation which was furnished by 
the Board has been omitted in the extract inserted in the Honourable Court’s 
letter. The explanation of the Board, as it was given by themselves, might 
have appeared, and may still, perhaps, appear to be unsatisfactory, but its 
force is evidently weakened by the omission. 

“ We consider this statement,” observe the Honourable Court, “ to be most 
unsatisfactory; for, in the first place, we cannot conceive any good reason 
why an earlier communication could not have been nfade to you by the Board, 
so as to have received an answer in due time from you on the subject of the 
arrangements to be made on the conclusion of the triennial leases; and, in 
the next place, it is highly objectionable for the Board of Revenue, a subor¬ 
dinate authority, to have proceeded to the adoption of decisive measures, in 
a matter of so grave and serious a nature, on unofficial intimations made by 
the members of Government. Such a line of proceeding is necessarily de¬ 
structive of all responsibility, and cannot be too strongly disapproved and dis¬ 
countenanced.” 

In regard to the first of the observations, which implies an improper delay in 
communicating with the Government, it is submitted, that the discussions res¬ 
pecting the renewal of the lease were commenced some months before its expi¬ 
ration in any of the districts. In some of the districts, the lease having com¬ 
menced in i’usily 1219 did not expire till the end of fusily 1221 ; but in others, 
where it commenced with fusily 1218, it expired at the end of fusily 1220, or 
July 1811. The first minute of the Board is recorded under date the 9th 
May 1811. 

This minute did not, however, go to the length of conveying orders for car¬ 
rying the proposed measure into effect: it was the commencement of the dis¬ 
cussion of the subject. A copy of this minute was transmitted to different Col¬ 
lectors,* for the purpose of receiving the benefit of their judgment and expe¬ 
rience, and of their sentiments, generally, on the plan of settlement proposed. 
The sentiments delivered by the Collector of Bellary t gave rise to the second 
minute of the Board, dated the 1st July 1811; and soon after replies were re¬ 
ceived from the Collectors of Cuddapah and the southern division of Arcot.+ 
These minutes, with the whole of the correspondence, so far as it had then 
reached, were laid before Government, with a report under date the 1st 
August 1811. 

It did not appear to the Board to be necessary to address Government in the 
first instance, or until the discussion had reached a certain point; but if, in the 
mean time, the matter of the pending discussion became the subject of unoffi¬ 
cial communications with the members of the Government, the Board were not 

aware 

* See the undermentioned letters.—To Mr. Chaplin, 6th June 1811 ; to Mr. RavenBhaw, 24th 
ditto; to Mr. Grocme, 27th ditto. 

f Letter from Mr. Chaplin, 18th June, in Consultation 24th June 1811. 

J Letter from Mr. Ross, 30th June, in Consultation 4th July; and from Mr. Ravenshaw, 10th 
June, in Consultation 15th July. 
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aware that they were deviating, in any material degree, from the usual mode of Minute of 

conducting public business. It was natural to converse upon so important an 
arrangement, and to become acquainted with opinions regarding it ;* and, in ° UKU * 
so doing, the Board were certainly far from wishing to avoid responsibility. 

It is admitted, that &Jew days prior to the dispatch of the report to Govern¬ 
ment of the 1st August, the last minute and correspondence were transmitted 
to certain of the Collectors,-f* with instructions to proceed to carry the proposed 
measure into execution. But in that part of the explanation of the Board 
which has been omitted, it is shewn that this was done to save time, and in the 
belief that some advantage might, while no possible disadvantage could result 
from it; for that whatever might be the term of the renewed lease, the same 
preparatory measures must be taken, and that if the sentiments of Government 
should not coincide with those of the Board on every point, it was of no conse¬ 
quence, as there was ample time to make known any orders, in disapproval or 
qualification of those instructions, before any final engagements should have 
taken place. 

It is moreover to be observed, that this anticipation of authority applies to 
those districts only where the triennial lease had then recently expired. In the 
majority of the districts the lease had not expired ; nor were any orders issued 
until after the discussions had terminated, and the resolutions of Government 
had been passed : and where orders were issued for the purpose of saving lime, 
it has been shewn that they were issued only a few days before the discussions 
were laid before Government. 

The Board trust, that, the explanation thus afforded will exonerate them 
from the blame which has been imputed to them for having taken too much on 
themselves, or for having improperly delayed to report"to Government the 
measures pursued. 

The Honourable Court proceed to observe,£ that “ the other reason :ul- 
** duced by the Board for having taken upon themselves to authorize the de- 
“ ccnnial leases to be considered as permanent on the expiration of them, 

“ without any reference to the final approbation of the Government at home,” 
is that the orders from us “ tending,” as they express it, “ to prohibit the fur- 
“ ther extension of a permanent settlement without their authority, related to 
“ the zemindurry settlement, the extension of which was not contemplated.” 

The Board remarked, in their report to Government of the 1st August 1811, 
as recited in their subsequent general report of the 30th January 181‘J, § that 
the permanent settlement, to which the prohibitory orders of the Honourable 
Court referred, was the zemindarry settlement, the extension of which was not 
contemplated; but this remark was merely a prelude to other observations, 
explanatory of the preference of the plan of settlement proposed over a zemin¬ 
darry settlement. It was not intended to adduce this incidental observation as 
a reason for having taken upon themselves to authorize the decennial lease. The 
extent to which the Board did actually take upon themselves to issue orders 
has been stated, and their reasons have been detailed, as originally given bv 
themselves. || 

7 F The 

* The Chief Secretary, it should be observed, was at this time officiating as a member of the 
Board of Revenue. 

f The orders to Mr. Ross were dispatched under date the 18th July; to Mr. Groeine and Mr. 

Ravcnshaw, under date the 25 th July; and to Mr. (/arrow, under date the 29th July. 

$ Paragraph 5. 

§ General Report, 30th January 1812, paragraph 917. “ We observe that it was not unknown 
“ to us, that orders existed from tnc Honourable Court of Directors, tending to prohibit the further 
“ extension of a permanent settlement without authority. The permanent settlement, however, to 
“ which these orders had reference, we remarked, was the zemindarry settlement, the extension 
“ of which was not contemplated.” 

H General Report, 30th January, paragraph 948. " The settlement which we proposed did not, 

“ we explained, like the zemindarry settlement, involve a large remission or abatement of revenue, 

“ for the purpose of giving a value or property to the tenure. We proposed merely to iix the 
“ puhlu; demand, in the confident hope of thereby giving such an impulse to industry, as should 
“ enable them, with whom the settlement waa concluded, to acquire a property in the soil."- 
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Minute of 
Board of Revenue, 
5 August Mil 15. 


The remark, that the permanent settlement to which the Honourable Court's 
orders Infd reference was the zemindarry settlement, is so far borne out, as that 
no other kind of permanent settlement had ever been in agitation up to the 
time at which those orders were written ; and as the mode of settlement pro¬ 
posed did not, like the zemindarry settlement, involve any direct remission or 
abatement, and was moreover supposed to be free from many of the objections 
to which that kind of settlement had been held to be liable, it was thought that 
the orders of the Honourable Court could not be applicable, in the same degree, 
to the one as to the other; and this was all that the Board meant to convey in 
the remark alluded to by the Honourable Court. 

Before entering upon a reply to the strictures of the Honourable Court upon 
the second head, Viz. “ the conduct of the Board in having proposed, and of 
“ Government in having acceded to such a settlement, in opposition to express 
“ orders from the Honourable Court/’ a few words are necessary, with re¬ 
ference to the preliminary observation of the Court already quoted,* expressive 
of their surprise that the Government should have determined to adopt an ar¬ 
rangement of this kind, without having first informed them of the success that 
had attended the experiment already made of leases upon this principle for 
three years, and thereby have enabled the Court to have conveyed to the Go¬ 
vernment their final orders. 

The Board beg leave to submit, that as the lease was for three years only, its 
success could not be known till the third, or at least till the second year of the 
lease. The reports from many districts were not received till after the com¬ 
mencement of the second year. As their reports werg received they were dis¬ 
cussed and reported on. Under the most favourable combination of circum¬ 
stances, it would appear nearly impossible to receive the instructions of the 
Honourable Court before the expiration of the lease: on the expiration of the 
leaser, it became necessary, therefore, to provide for the security of the reve¬ 
nue on soiree plan or other. The plan adopted may be liable to objection 
but the Board trust they have shewn that it was necessary to adopt some plan, 
without waiting for the orders of the Honourable Court, because it has been 
deemed inexpedient to revert to the ryotwar system, and because the evils of a 
short lease had been recently experienced. 

The Conduct of the Board of Revenue in having proposed, and of Government 

in having acceded to such a Settlement, in opposition to express Orders from the 

Honourable Court. 

The reasons and motives that influenced the conduct of the Board of Reve¬ 
nue in regard to the preliminary steps which were taken for the establishment 
of the decennial, and eventually perpetual lease, have been already explained ; 
and it has been shewn, that it was not practicable to wait for the receipt of the 
Honourable Court’s instructions previously to the having recourse to some new 
measure for the security of the revenue. What that measure ought to have 
been, is a question which admits of considerable latitude <jf opinion ; but if it 
can be shewn, that the proceedings which have taken place were such as prece¬ 
ding measures and actual circumstances naturally dictated, that they are to be 
justified on grounds of expediency, and that in the manner of their execution 
the spirit of former orders from the Honourable Court was neither openly vio¬ 
lated nor improperly neglected, the Board trust that their conduct will appear 
to the Honourable Court to be less reprehensible, if not altogether free from 
blame. 

In the consideration of these points it is necessary to remark, that seven years 
have now elapsed since the system denominated the ryotwar began to be aban¬ 
doned. The Committee which assembled in Tanjore in the year 1806, 

pointed 

949. ** Under the z eminda rry settlement moreover we observed, the abatement granted to the 
“ Zemindar did not reach the landholder or actual cultivator. *Tbc settlement which we proposed, 
“ on the contrary, immediately affected the principal cultivators with whom it was to be concluded, 
“ and the advantages resulting from it were not diverted from the land, but would go to the aug- 
“ mentation of agricultural stack." 


* Paragraph 4. 
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pointed out its inapplicability to wet lands,* of which the cultivation of that Minute of 
province almost exclusively consists. A ryotwar settlement had, in fact, never B °r r A° ftt |8] e ™ u *’ 
been strictly established in Tanjore: a fixed money rent had been substituted »- J ug ' " j 
for a division of the produce, but the settlement, whether payable in kind or 
in money, partook of the nature of a village settlement, and the amount was 
annually determined with reference to the state of the season. In consequence 
of the recommendation of the Committee, tlie term of the settlement, from 
being annual, was extended by Government to three years.t 

To this change succeeded an elaborate inquiiy into the merits and demerits 
of the ryotwar mode of settlement as a general system. The subject was first 
brought forward, and was very fully treated, by one of the gentlemen who 
composed the Tanjore Committee (Mr. Hodgson), in the reports which he 
submitted upon the districts which he visited after quitting Tanjore. These 
reports were transmitted by Government to the Board of Revenue towards the 
close of the year 18074 with directions to report on the expediency of relin¬ 
quishing the ryotwar system, and of substituting l’or it some plan of settlement 
approximating more nearly to that of estates permanently assessed. 

The Report of the Board of Revenue, dated the 2.5th April 1808, was fol¬ 
lowed by the general abandonment of the “ ryotwar,” and the establishment of 
the system of village rents on lease for three years, and the measure was 
declaredly intended to be preparatory to the introduction of a permanent set- 
tlement.§ 

The Honourable Court of Directors, in their letter under date the 30th 
August 1809.!| adverting* to the triennial village lease settlement of Tanjore, 
approve of the measure, but express their opinion that five years would have 
been the preferable period tor the lease. In the same letter,** with reference 
to Mr. Hodgson’s report on the Coimbatore district, the Honourable Court 
seem inclined to coincide in Mr. Hodgson’s opinions respecting the expediency 
of discontinuing the kulwar or ryotwar settlement, and conclude with recom¬ 
mending a settlement on lease for five years. The opinions of the Honourable 
Court upon the inexpediency of continuing the ryotwar system arc more deci¬ 
sively expressed in another part of the same letter,ft wherein, after noticing the 
explanations furnished by Colonel Munro relative to the mode by which that 
kind of settlement was conducted by him in the Ceded Districts, they observe 
that, “ 011 the whole, although we continue in the opinion expressed in our 
“ Revenue letter of the (jth November 1805, that the kulwar system, intclli- 
“ gently followed up, is well calculated to discover the resources of a 
country, yet we also think that, after it has answered that end, it is not to 
be preferred for constant practice; and the doubt which Lieutenant Colonel 
Munro has properly stated, whether it be equally well fitted for the improve¬ 
ment of a country as the discovery of its actual resources, we are strongly 
inclined to believe is to be resolved in the negative.” 

In their letter, under date the 24th April 1811, the Honourable Court refer 
incidentally to the measure of establishing village rents on lease in lieu of the 

ryotwar; 

* It should be borne in mind, that the Ceded Districts of 1792 settled ryotwar by Colonel Read, 
and the Ceded Districts o! 1800 settled ryotwar by Colonel Munro, have a very small proportion 
of wet lands. 

f The Committee recommended five years: three years was the term adopted by Go- 
vernment. 

| Letter from the Secretary to Government, dated 28th November and 5th December 1807- 

§ Extract from the Report to Government, dated 25th April 1808. Par. 44. “ We hesitated whe- 
" ther to recommend a period of three or live years. A form of five years would encourage improvp- 
“ ment, but a farm of three years will not depress the spirit of agriculture, while it will admit 
“ easily of a transition to a permanent settlement, or to an extended term of lease. -Extract 
from the Reply of Government, dated 25th May 1808 Par. 9. “ The Governor in Council en- 
“ tirely concurs in the reasons which you have stated in favour of the measure of concluding a 
u village rent in the Ceded Districts, as also in the other districts not permanently settled, for 
" the period of three years. This mode of settlement appears to accord with the long established 
» usage of the country; to be compatible with its progressive improvement; to be adapted to the 
“ established system of internal judicature, and to nave the advantage of facilitating the future 
11 introduction of the permanent settlement.'’ 

B See Appendix, No. I. ** Appendix, No. II. ft Appendix, No. III. 
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ryot war; and the only point to which they appear to have had any objection is 
the shortness of the lease. “ A settlement for so short a period as three years,” 
they observe, “ though it may be acquiesced in as an experiment, or as an 
“ allowable step in the progress of gradual transition from one system to' 
“ another, cannot be commended on any principle of large and permanent 
“ policy.”* 

In another part of the same letter, the Honourable Court, with reference to 
a proposition contained in Mr. Hodgson’s report upon Tinnevelly, for the esta¬ 
blishment in that province of rents by mootahs, or districts consisting of several 
villages, declare their objections to that mode of settlement, “ at least in the 
“ first instance,”f. and their preference to the system of village rents, which 
they desire may accordingly be established as in Tanjore, * c with this difference, 

“ that leases shall be granted for five instead of three years.”t 

It was not, how’cvcr, until more recently, that the Honourable Court 
replied directly to the communication which was made to them in 1808, re¬ 
specting the general introduction of village rents on lease. Their observations 
on the subject are contained in the extract annexed.$ This letter, dated the 
1 Sth December 1811, reached the Board of Revenue in July 181£.|| 

In this letter the Honourable Court promise a fuller communication of their 
sentiments at a future period. In the mean time, they express their approval 
generally of the village leases, and (though somewhat in opposition to the 
opinion given in some of their preceding letters) they express their approval 
also of the shortterm of the lease, “ as admitting of an earlier correction of 
“ errors.” ‘ 


Regarding permanency, ** Wc observe,” say the Court, " that these leases 
“ are intended as preparatory to the conclusion of permanent settlements : we 
“ desiie it, however, to be understood by you, that we are by no means 
“ anxious for the early adoption of that system in any part of our territories to 
“ which it has not been hitherto extended.” The Court proceed to observe, 
that they have always entertained and expressed a full persuasion, that before any 
settlements are formed, intended for permanency, it is highly necessary that 
the most correct knowledge which it is practicable to obtain should be acquired, 
respecting the actual state and resources of the lands, their capacities of im¬ 
provement, and of the tenures and rights of individual*. Their opinion on 
this point, they remark, has derived no small confirmation from the experience 
which, they are sorry to say, has been recently afforded of the frequent failure 
of assessments formed on the principle of permanency ;** and they close their 
observations with restricting the Government from concluding any settlement 
of a district in perpetuity, without having previously received tneir specific 
sanction for that purpose, which, they say, they shall not grant, until they are 
put in possession of every information necessary to direct their judgment in a 
matter of such essential concern. 

The orders here last recited were received at a time when considerable pro¬ 
gress had been already made in the renewal of the village settlements on lease 
lor ten years, to become eventually permanent. How far these orders ought 
to havc affected the proceedings then in progress, may admit of discussion. 
The question now under consideration relates, however, to the actual proceed¬ 
ings of the Board of Revenue and of the Government, prior to the receipt of 
these orders. 

It 


* Appendix, No. IV. + Appendix, No. V. 

t It may be remarked, in illustration of the difficulty of prescribing successfully in England the 
detail of proceedings in India, that nearly three years before these orders were written, a village 
lease settlement had been established in Tinnevelly, and that at the time of their being written, the 
lease was on the point of expiring. 

§ Appendix, No. VI. 

|| Enclosure in letter from Mr. Hill, 22d June, in Consultations, 6th July 1812. 

** It is to be noted, that these failures arose chiefly from over assessment, which can have no 
reference to the system. A ryotwar rent, or village rent, must experience failure frem the same 
cause. 
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It will, no doubt, be admitted, that it became the duty of the Board to look Min>uc o< 

to the security of the revenue of those provinces in which the triennial lease «>f h«vvi'uf, 
was about to expire. It was obviously necessary to provide (and that soon) . 1 

for the settlement, in some way or oilier, of the land revenue of those pro- 
* vinces. The Board found themselves called upon to act, to recommend some 
plan of settlement, and a sense of duty led them to recommend that plan which* 
appeared to them to be most likely to succeed, or to be attended with the least 
disadvantage and loss. 

The system of annual ryotwarry settlements, it has been seen, had been relin¬ 
quished after full and mature deliberation, and with the acknowledged view of pre¬ 
paring the way for a permanent assessment: it has been also seen, that the sen¬ 
timents of the Honourable Court of Directors as expressed in their letters were 
favourable to the change, though accompanied with restrictions in regard to 
not fixing the assessment until all the previous information should be submitted 
to them. The Board of Revenue might therefore be pardoned, if the measure 
of recurring to the ryotwarry system scarcely entered into their contemplation, 
even though they had not been, as they in reality were, confirmed in their con¬ 
viction of the justness of the grounds upon which it had been abandoned. The 
renewal of the leases appeared, in fact, to the Board, to be not only expedient 
in itself, but to be an almost necessary consequence of the measures which hail 
preceded, and which had received the sanction of the Honourable Court. 

It is not necessary here to repeat what has been already so fully urged in 
favour of the early establishment of a system of permanency. The minutes of 
the Board of the 9th May and 1st July, their report to Government of the 
1st August, and the proceedings of the Governor in Council of the 31st Decem¬ 
ber 1811, were before the Honourable Court at the time their present dispatch 
was written. The Board conclude, therefore, that they failed to convince the 
Honourable Court of the expediency of declaring the lease permanent. There 
may, it is true, be room for doubting the policy of fixing for ever the public 
demand upon the lands, and there may be still greater room for doubting that 
the time and manner of proceeding were, the former the most convenient, and 
the latter the best which could be adopted. These are points which, from 
their nature, must always admit of a difference of opinion. But the Board 
submit, that the renewal of the leases was, under all the circumstances stated, a 
necessary measure, and not repugnant to the orders of the Honourable Court j 
and farther, that their renewal for a long term was preferable to their renewal 
for a short one: that it was expedient, on every ground, that the Government 
should bind itself not to raise its demand (universally allowed to be sufficiently 
heavy) for a considerable period to come, and that the people should be con¬ 
vinced that the Government would adhere to its resolution. In so far, there¬ 
fore, as the proceedings of the Board and of Government did not extend be¬ 
yond the renewal of the lease for a period of ten years, it is hoped that these 
proceedings will not be considered liable to objection., 

It remains to consider, whether the Board of Revenue are justly liable, and 
in what degree, to the censure passed on their conduct for acting in opposition 
to the orders of the Honourable Court, in respect to rendering the settlement 
eventually permanent. The merits of the plan proposed by the Board do not 
enter into the consideration Of this question. The plan may or may not be a 
good one; it may or may not be the best which could have been suggested. 

This forms a subject of consideration altogether distinct: the point here at 
issue turns simply on the imputed act of disobedience of orders. 

It is not easy to anticipate any motive which should have induced the Board 
of Revenue wilfully to disobey the positive instructions of the Honourable 
Court of Directors. Interest could not furnish the motive; that, as well as 
their duty, would point to a different direction. It will be admitted, however, 
that orders are liable to be misunderstood; and, in the present instance, the 
then Board may perhaps be justly charged with misconstruction of orders: pos¬ 
sibly also it may appear, that £he misconstruction was such as ought not to have 
taken place,, that it must have proceeded from the want of due attention to 
the orders, rather than from any inaccuracy or defect in their expression. But 
the tfoard may be permitted to disclaim intentional disobedience of orders. 
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The impression which the orders in question conveyed to the minds of the 
Board was, not that it was the desire of the Court that no steps should be 
taken towards forming a permanent settlement without their previous sanction, 
hut that no permanent settlement should be actually concluded without such 
sanction. 


With respect to the orders of the 11th February 1801, which are quoted 
amongst others as evincing “ a disposition more and more adverse to any early 
“ proceedings for extending the measure” of a permanent settlement, they will 
be found to have given the sanction of the Honourable Court to the permanent 
settlement then in agitation, but accompanied with a desire that great caution 
should be used in carrying the measure into effect. A copy of this letter, 
which is not long, is. subjoined.* 


The only orders of which the Board were aware, as bearing upon the sub¬ 
ject, are those from which extracts are inserted in the present letter from the 
Honourable Court: the first dated the 21st July 1802, directed that a perma¬ 
nent settlement of Malabar, Canara, and the Ceded Districts should not be con¬ 
cluded, “ until all the previous measures leading thereto shall have been specially 
“ reported to ns, accompanied by every possible information” that can be pro¬ 
cured upon the subject. 


In the second letter, dated the 10th April 1804, it is observed, “ we have 
“ already directed that a permanent settlement of the lands of those districts 
“ be not carried into execution without our previous sanction, which direction 
“ we now repeat,” adding, “ we much fear that the state of those countries, 
“ and the defective information which we at present possess of their real re- 
“ sources, or what they would produce under proper management, will not 
“ admit of the introduction of a fair and adequate settlement for some time to 
** come.” 


The revenue in these provinces, owing to the comparative moderation of the 
assessment, having been hitherto collected without those difficulties experienced 
in other districts, no new measure was necessary with respect to them, but 
with respect to the Ceded Districts, it was considered that a necessity did exist, 
on the expiration of the triennial lease, for adopting a more settled and perma¬ 
nent mode of collection. The information obtained by Colonel Munro’s sur¬ 
vey of these districts, and from subsequent experience, was considered sufficient 
to enable the Government to determine an adequate settlement; and it was 
thought that there was little room to hope, that much better information with 
respect to the value of the country would ever be acquired. 

There existed, in the opinion of the Board, every reason to be satisfied that 
the actual resources of the Ceded Districts, as well as of the districts generally, 
had been sufficiently developed. The land revenue, so far from being below, 
considerably exceeded the just proportion which it ought to bear to the actual 
resources. These sentiments have been often repeated in substance, as well 
by the Collectors as by the Board. It has been further stated, that the revenue 
so raised has for some years pressed hard upon the country, that no increase 
was expected, but that a diminution was rather to be apprehended j and it 
was considered, under these circumstances, that to fix the ultimate demand 
upon the lands was the measure by which not only the general interests, but 
the immediate pecuniary interests of the Government would be best con¬ 
sulted. 

In the last letter to which the Honourable Court refer, dated the 30th 
August 180D, they direct that the orders conveyed in their two preceding let¬ 
ters may be considered to be still in force, “ prohibiting,” as is there stated, 
“ the conclusion of a permanent settlement in these districts (Malabar, Canara, 
“ and the Ceded Districts) without their previous sanction.” 

If this letter had reached the Board (which in fact it did not) before the ar¬ 
rangements had been made, and orders issued for renewing the lease and ren¬ 
dering it conditionally and eventually perpetual, still, under the impression 
which was entertained respecting the intention of the original orders, to which 
these merely referred, joined to the necessity which was considered to exist for 

some 


* Appendix, No. 7. 
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some decisive course of proceeding, the Board would not, it is probable, have Minute m ' 
thought that they would act improperly in pursuing the course which has been Board of Hevvnue 
actually adopted. 5 Auk ' ,81:i * 


• The orders subsequent to those dated the 21st July 1802, in each case ex- 
pressly referred to those orders, which directed that the permanent settlement ’ 
of certain specified districts should not be concluded until all the previous 
measures leading thereto should have been specially reported to the Court, 
accompanied by every possible information that could be procured on the sub¬ 
ject. 


The course pursued has been as follows. A decennial settlement has been 
formed, which after having been examined, revised, and confirmed, it was in¬ 
tended should be rendered perpetual, only so far as depended on this Govern¬ 
ment, leaving it to the Honourable Court of Directors either to refuse their 
sanction to it altogether, as a perpetual settlement, or to propose such other 
terms or stipulations as on deliberate consideration might appear to them to be 
proper. 


In regard to the revision of the settlement, and its confirmation by Govern¬ 
ment, it was and is intended that every possible care should be used to guard 
against error. It has been proposed, that the confirmation should not for some 
time be formally communicated: and, among other stipulations for guarding 
against error, it is proposed that engagements which may hereafter prove to 
have been collusive, or founded upon fraudulent grounds, shall be liable to be 
cancelled.* 


It was intended, that* each individual settlement thus formed, should be 
“ especially reported to the Court, accompanied by every possible information 
“ that could be procured on the subject.** It was further intended, as already 
stated, that each individual settlement should be subject to the Honourable 
Court’s approval or rejection : a course of proceeding which, though it may 
possibly appear to overstep the letter, was thought to be consistent with the 
spirit of their orders. 

The Honourable Court have deemed it expedient to refuse their assent to 
this proceeding in limine , without waiting to examine the result of particular 
settlements. No material inconvenience, however, of which the Board are 
aware, is likely to result from this refusal. The settlements which have been 
formed, or are yet in progress, will now no longer be regarded as eventually 
perpetual, but merely as decennial. The Board trust, that by this it will not 
be found the public interests have been compromised: on the contrary, they 
are convinced that no settlement short of decennial settlement would prove 
equally advantageous to all parties concerned. 

It may be said, that what has been done prevents the execution of the de¬ 
sire of the Honourable Court for the immediate rc-estabiishmcnt of the Ryot- 
war system; but as that system had been abandoned with the concurrence of 
Government and the approbation of the Honourable Court, the Board submit 
that they could not anticipate the intention to recur to that system. 


The Merits of the System or Plan of Settlement proposed. 

The Honourable Court having delivered their sentiments regarding the plan 
of settlement proposed, after having, it is presumed, weighed all the reasons 
stated in its favour, it is not the intention of the Board to repeat what has been 
already so amply recorded, further than may be necessary in explanation, or in 
answer to the remarks of the Honourable Court. 

The Honourable Court commence with observing.t that the doubts which 
they entertained upon “ this very interesting subject,” (the permanent settle¬ 
ment) have been strengthened by a recent communication from the Supreme 
Government, in which it is stated that errors of considerable magnitude had 
been committed in forming the permanent settlement of the lands under the 
Bengal presidency, and that their attention lias been arrested, in a still greater 
, degree, 

* See Proceedings on tlic Settlement of the Southern Division of Arcot, dated 25th March is IS. 

t Paragraphs 7, 8 , and 9. 
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Minute of degree, by the judgment passed by this Government against the Mootahdarry 
ll jyjy UC ’ system. * But while the Honourable Court express their concurrence in that 
J u "‘ judgment, they observe that they cannot distinguish any substantial difference 

between the Mootahdarry system and the system of village rents proposed by the 
. Board; that under the Mootahdarry system the Potail of a particular village be¬ 
came by creation, or was at least eligible to become a Mootalular or Zemindar, 
with power and authority over the other Potails and all the landholders of the 
villages within his mootah ; that in the plan of village teases, the situation of 
Potail is changed from that of being the headman and hereditary officer of the 
village, in which there may be and generally are other proprietors, into a 
tenant in capitc of all the village, the other proprietors becoming accountable 
to him, and therefore falling into the situation of under tenants ; that the dif¬ 
ference, therefore, between the two systems appears to be in degree, not in 
principle, both having a tendency to affect the feelings and rights of the small 
landed proprietors. 

The Honourable Court's letter next contains observations regarding the im¬ 
portance of providing for the protection of the Ryots, by compelling Zemin¬ 
dars to grant pottahs, and comments upon the impropriety of one of the 
rules prescribed for the formation of the quinquennial lease of Tanjore, which 
admitted of the setting aside such Meerassadars as might refuse to accede to 
the settlement, and granting the rent to others. In paragraph 12, the Ho¬ 
nourable Court recite former orders respecting Malabar and Canara,* ** to 
** shew that as soon as they were apprized that individual proprietary rights 
“ existed in any portion of the territories under this Government, they were 
“ most anxiously desirous that they should be respected and maintained.’* 

** As far as we can collect from your correspondence,” observe the Honoura¬ 
ble Court,f “ you seem to have been principally induced to propose the settle- 
“ ment upon village leases on account of the supposed incompatibility of the 
“ judicial system (which had been recently established in the unsettled dis- 
“ tricts) with the ryotwar mode of collection.” The Honourable Court then 
proceed to discuss the judicial system at considerable length,J noticing its 
great expense, and the principal of its suppose d defects : after which they re¬ 
vert to the subject of the ryotwar system,§ and quote the suffrages of Colonel 
Munro, Mr. Thackeray, and Mr. Place,ll in its favour. 

“ The example of Canara, ’’observe the Honourable Court,f “ may be ad- 
“ duced in corroboration of what we have advanced from other authorities. 

** This province appears, from the reports of the Collectors, to have arrived 
“ at a high state of improvement, and its inhabitants to be in possession of 
** the substantial benefits which invariably accompany the independent feelings 
“ of proprietaiy right and personal security. The beneficial influence of the 
“ ryotwar system may be considered to have been brought to a most satisfac- 
** tory demonstration in Canara, and we are strongly encouraged, by the ex- 
“ amination we have made into the official communications of your Collec- 
*« tors, to hope that the adoption of that system in the unsettled districts 
“ would, at no great distance of time, produce a spirit of industry, an ex- 
“ tension of agricultural undertakings, and with it an augmentation of the 
*' public revenue, similar to what has taken place in Canara.” 

An extract is next given from a minute recorded by Lord William Bentinck 
in 1806,** illustrative of his sentiments in favour of a ryotwarry permanent set¬ 
tlement, with reference to the actual state of landed property in Canara. Mr. 
Thackeray’s report is also referred to, and great stress appears to be laid on 
the success of Colonel Munro’s administration in the Ceded Districts, under 
the operation of the ryotwar mode of management, under which “ a mass of 
** revenue, amounting to Star Pagodas 119,90,4-19 had been collected, with a 
“ remission on the whole of only Star Pagodas 3,415. 

“ In addilion to the practical illustrations here exhibited of the wisdom 
“ and efficiency of this system of revenue,” the Honourable Court proceed to 

notice 

* See paragraph 13. f Paragraph 15. J Paragraphs 15 to 22. § Paragroj hs 22 to 25. 

|| A ryotwar settlement was never established in the Jughirc, cither by Mr. Place or any of his 
successors. 

f Paragraph 26. 


** Paragraph 27 to 29. 
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notice two other considerations which influence their mimls in its favour: the 
first, that it secures what they conceive can, under no other system, be effec¬ 
tually secured, the eventual advantage of an adequate revenue from the waste 
fands, from which they deem it not unreasonable to expect, from past ex¬ 
perience, “ a considerable and annually increasing augmentation to the pub- 
“ lie resourcesthe other, that the ryotwar system consorts better with the 
Hindoo law of inheritance, which admits of an equal division of property 
among the male children, a rule which, it is observed, must, even though op¬ 
posed by artificial restraints, in direct variance with the established law of 
Indian inheritance, tend to render the arrangements of permanent village 
rents only temporary j for that, in a few generations, the proprietary rights 
in the hereditary farm would become so divided, as to bring things to a state 
similar to that in which they would be from the beginning under the ryotwar 
system, with the additional inconvenience, that there would be two descrip¬ 
tions of property dividing and subdividing, viz. the property of the hereditary 
farmer of the revenue, whom we shall create, and the territorial property of 
the Mccrassadars and other cultivators. 

This, it is believed, is a correct outline of the remarks contained in the 
Honourable Court’s letter, relative to the plan of settlement proposed by the 
Board, and on which is founded their directions to the Government, “ that in 
“ all the provinces that may he unsettled when this dispatch shall reach them, 
“ the principle of the ryotwar settlement, as it is termed, shall be acted upon ; 
“ that where the village rents upon any other principle shall have been csta- 
“ Wished, the leases shall be declared terminable at the expiration of the 
“ period for which thef may have been granted ; and that (if such a mea- 
“ sure be not already adopted) an express stipulation be made, requiring the 

issue of pottalis by the renters to the llyots, on pain of forfeiting their 
“ leases.”* 

Adopting the sentiments recorded by Lord "William Bentinck in the year 
1800, it appears that the Honourable Court have taken Canara as the great 
“ landmark by which” they hope “ to trace out those principles and regula- 
“ tions which might be applicable to the unsettled districts where the perma- 
“ nent tenures are to be introduced.” So far as Canara is concerned, as well 
as the adjoining province of Malabar, nothing has been done in contravention 
of these views. In these provinces, where the land-tax is happily so moderate 
that private property in the soil is still preserved, it might perhaps be found 
practicable to form a ryotwarry permanent settlement without any great sacri¬ 
fice of revenue. Accordingly, these provinces were excepted from the opera¬ 
tion of the general arrangement by which the triennial lease, and subsequently 
the decennial lease, has been elsewhere established : the system of management 
has remained unchanged, because no change was immediately required. 

In Malabar and Cauara, the landlords, after paying the land-tax, enjoy in 
many cases a clear rent, amounting to forty or fifty per cent, of the net produce 
or rent of their estates. The land is saleable property, and the landlords, so 
far from ever wishing to relinquish their estates, will on no account part with 
them, unless obliged by the most urgent necessity. 

In the Ceded Districts, as well as in many districts below the Ghauts, the 
case is widely different. The Ryots arc in general indigent fanners, who under 
the ryotwarry settlement paid the whole, or nearly the whole of the landlord’s 
rent, or net produce, to Government. The rent was so high, that only the 
better sort of farmers could pay the full amount in ordinary seasons. The juiu- 
mabundy, or annual adjustment of the rent, was not made until t.hc season was 
so far advanced that a good estimate could be formed of the produce of the har¬ 
vest ; and it was necessary and usual to make deductions from the rent at the 
time of settling the jummabundy, or to grant remissions afterwards, wherever 
there was a bad crop, or other misfortune occurred. 

Under this system, the skill and judgment of the Collectors in forming the 
annual settlement was principally exerted in ascertaining and allowing the de¬ 
ductions from the full rent which the circumstances of each village and Kyol 
actually required, and his vigilance employed in not allowing the Ryots, in 

7 H collusion 
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collusion with the revenue servants, to impose upon him, and obtain deduc¬ 
tions where they were not absolutely necessary. The application of the field 
assessment to the extent of land actually brought into cultivation was the pro¬ 
fessed rule by which the amount of a ryotwar settlement was regulated : but 
the supposed means of the Ryots were also considered, and according to the 
opinion which was formed of those means the payment of the rent was enforced, 
sometimes on the land actually cultivated only, and sometimes on the land 
agreed to be occupied at the commencement of the season, whether it was after¬ 
wards cultivated or not. It is obvious how much the success of such a system 
must depend on the personal qualifications of the persons intrusted with its 
superintendence, and how uncertain, therefore, must be its correct application. 
Rigour might exact more than ought to be taken, while incapacity or negli¬ 
gence might be the cause of almost indefinite loss. 


It may here be observed, by the way, that the manner of settling the jum- 
mabundy above described, accounts sufficiently for the apparent phenomenon 
which has so particularly attracted the attention of the Honourable Court, of a 
mass of revenue, amounting to Pagodas 1,19,1)0,419, having been collected, 
with a balance of Pagodas 3,115 only. 


The rvotwnrry system, as administered in the Ceded Districts and some other 
provinces, was, in fact, incompatible with the existence of balances. Nothing 
was entered in the jutmnubuudy but what it had been ascertained could be 
collected, and what indeed had, for the most part, been realized before the 
jummabundy accounts were closed. The demand was not, as under a perma¬ 
nent or a lease settlement, a definite sum, for the collection of which the Col¬ 
lector is in a certain degree answciable, and of which the portion uncollected 
must appear as a balance, but the demand being annually determined by the 
Collector himself, was regulated by the means of payment. It was to no pur¬ 
pose to enter as a demand what it was pretty certain could not be collected, 
and no discreet Collector ever did it. The jtitnmabimdy accounts in the Ceded 
Districts were always dispatched towards the end of May, and reached the 
Board in the beginning of June; and though the last kist still remained to be 
realized, yet, as the nature of the season and means of the people had been 
ascertained, and as the Ryots of the whole village were moreover held jointly 
as well as severally responsible, as each individual was exposed to a second 
assessment, on account of his neighbour’s failure, it was next to impossible 
that any balances should accrue. The few trifling sums that did actually ap¬ 
pear as balances arose from particular circumstances; such as the unforeseen 
death or desertion of an occasional Ryot, for which it might not, in certain 
cases, have been thought just to tax the village. 

The practice which has universally prevailed, excepting in the provinces of 
Malabar and Canara,* of making advances to the farmers under the denomina¬ 
tion of tuccavy, to enable them to carry on their cultivation and to pay the 
rent of their lands, is of itself a sufficient proof of their general poverty. 
Colonel Munro indeed maintains, though there are grounds for diflcring in 
opinion with hi in in that respect, that “ private landed property in the soil 
“ has never existed in India, excepting on the Malabar coast.”+ 


In another part of the same report in which this position is advanced, he ob¬ 
serves :J “ In the Ceded Districts, and throughout the Deccan, the Ryot has 

* little or no property in land : he docs not even claim it. lie is so tin- from 

* asserting either a propiietary or possessory right, that he is always ready to 
‘ relinquish his land, and take some other which he supposes is lighter 
‘ assessed. All laud is supposed to revert to Government at the end of every 
‘ year, to be distributed as it may tlunk proper ; and land is accordingly some- 
' times taken from one and given to another who is willing to pay a higher 
‘ rent. If the power is exercised with caution, it is not from the fear of vio- 
‘ luting any possessory right but of losing revenue, for the assessment isgene- 

“ rally 


* In Canara advances are granted to some of the poorer Ryots, but to a small amount: in 
Malabar ilu- practice is unknown. , 

f Report dated tlie loth August 1807, paragraph 2. 
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“ rally so high that if the Ryot is dispossessed the same rent can seldom be 
“ got from a new one.” 

• Under the ryotwarry mode of settlement, and before the new system of laws 
had beguu to be understood, it had been usual to compel the Ryots to cultivate, 
the land, or at least to pay rent for a certain extent of land whether cultivated' 
or not. In his report, dated the ‘25th August 1805,* Colonel Munro estimates 
the proportion of extra land which the Ryots were obliged to occupy, but 
could not cultivate properly for want of stock, to be not less than ten or twelve 
per cent, of the whole of the land in cultivation; and he states, that if 
every restraint upon their inclination were removed, they would probably 
thow up one-fourth of the land in cultivation. In another part of the said 
report he observes, “ The same causes which make laud unsaleable, and seve- 
“ ral others, concur to render it impracticable to establish a lease lor a term 
“ of years, and far less a permanent settlement, with the Jijjots individually. 
“ Many of them are so poor, that it is always doubtful whether they will next 
“ year be in the rank of cultivators or labourers, and few of them are so rich 
“ as not to be liable to be forced, by one or two bail seasons, to throw up a 
“ considerable part of their farms. The loss of a bullock, or of a member of 
“ the family who worked in the field, or confinement by a fit of sickness, fie- 
“ quently disable them from paying their usual rent the ensuing year.” 

Under circumstances like these, it was, and must obviously continue to be, 
impracticable to introduce the ryotwarry system, as it prevails in Malabar and 
Canara, without granting a large remission of rent: such a remission as shall 
be calculated to put the poor farmer in other provinces upon nearly the same 
looting as the landlords in Malabar and Canara. Indeed, in all the plans ever 
contemplated for a permanent ryotwar settlement, a considerable remission of 
the land-rent was considered to be the necessary and fundamental principle of 
such a system, without which it could not be expected to succeed. 

The fundamental principle of the plan recommended by Colonel Munro, in 
ihe year 1807,+ was a reduction of Pagodas .‘3,84,080 on the collections of 
iiisily 1215 ; a plan which, in their report to Government, under date the 
'25th April 1808, the Board of Revenue observed “ was nut less applicable to 
“ all the districts as yet unsettled than to the Ceded Districts ; and that if 
“ the exigencies of the Government allowed of so great a sacrifice as a remis- 
“ sion on the present standard rents to the extent of twenty-live per cent., or 

even of fifteen per cent., they should consider the measure highly advisable, 
“ and calculated to produce great ulterior advantages.” 

If this plan had been adopted by the Government, more especially at that 
period of financial difficulty, there is every probability that it would have 
drawn upon them the severe reprehension of the Honourable Court. The Go¬ 
vernment thought it imprudent to venture on so large a sacrifice, however satis¬ 
fied they might have been that it would be only temporary ; and they resolved 
on the adoption of the village lease system, as a measure preparatory to a per¬ 
manent settlement, and which (the article of permanency excepted), it has 
been seen, subsequently received the approval of the Honourable Court. 

The operation of the new system of laws had already begun to be under¬ 
stood, and during the period of the first or triennial lease was more exten¬ 
sively felt. The Ryots refused to cultivate more land or pay more rent than 
their interest or inclination dictated. The competition among the renters, 
during the triennial lease, had further tended to produce this cfleet, by opening 
a free market for the stock and labour of the Ryots; so that, many of the 
renters had suffered, and some had been ruined, by the favourable terms which 
the Ryots had exacted, or by the desertion of the Ryots in case of refusal ; 
and on the expiration of the lease it was apprehended, in consequence ol the 
emancipation of the Ryots, that whether the leases were renewed, or an at¬ 
tempt made to recur to the ryotwar settlement, a considerable loss of revenue 
would ensue. 

It was considered to be contrary to the spirit of the laws which had been 
enacteil for the Government of India, and contrary to the intentions of the 
Honourable Court and the Legislature at home, as well as contrary to the 

general 

f Report dated 15th August 1807. 
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Minute of general principles'of justice and policy, to attempt to revive, for the sake of 
Ta” ^ 1 j8i3 n,Ue ’ keeping up the revenue, the restraints upon the freedom of the Ryots, which 
j «g» h ai l been just removed, and that it only remained, therefore, either to relin¬ 

quish a large portion of the land revenue, or to endeavour to substitute some' 
' other principle for compulsion. 

The Board of Revenue pointed out these difficulties to the Government. 
The arbitrary power with which the Collectors had been heretofore invested, 
and the various local investigations which had taken place during the existence 
of that power, it was believed, had in general sufficiently developed the re¬ 
sources of the country, and that no increase of revenue, nor much useful 
information, was to be expected from a continuance of those investigations. 
The object, in short, was to devise a plan for securing the revenue from defal¬ 
cation. Independently of other considerations, which had originally Jed to the 
abolition of the ryotwarry system, it was thought that it would not be practi¬ 
cable to recur to that system without a considerable immediate reduction of 
revenue.* To have renewed the lease for another term of three years would 
have been acting in opposition to experience. The short period of the triennial 
lease had been productive of much mischief:f indeed, there were sufficient 
reasons to be satisfied, that few of the landholders would have consented to a 
renewal of the lease for a similar term without reductions. It was considered 
that a septennial would be preferable to a triennial, and a decennial to a sep¬ 
tennial settlement; but it was believed that, at the end of any temporary 
settlement, no augmentation of revenue could be reasonably expected. 'The 
Board of Revenue, under these circumstances, recommended the plan which 
has been disapproved by the Honourable Comt, the decennial settlement to 
become eventually permanent; in the hope and belief, that, by limiting the 
demands of the Government upon the whole lands of the villages, the prospect 
of enjoying the produce of their improvements would so stimulate the industry 
of the Ryots, as not only to secure the due payment of the present revenue, 
but also, in the course of time, to create a landholder’s rent, similar to that 
which already exists in Malabar and Canara. 

And here it may be observed, that the fixing of the assessment upon the 
villages was not considered to be wholly incompatible with a future increase of 
revenue; for it was contemplated that occasions would offer for the secure 
disbursement of public money in useful undertakings, having for their object 
1 he extension of agriculture, in which case the Government would participate 
in the improvement, by a reasonably proportionate increase or advance in the 
amount of the assessment. 

"With respect to the observation contained in the Honourable Court’s letter,£ 
relative to the exclusion from the settlement of such of the Mcerassadars of 
, Tanjore as might refuse to accede to the terms offered, it is to be remarked, in 
the first place, that the passage quoted by the Honourable Court did not relate 
to the measure of the decennial, and eventually perpetual lease, but to the 
measure of a quinquennial lease which regarded Tanjore only, and which had 
been determined upon, at the recommendation of the Collector, before the 
discussions respecting the other measure had commenced. 

The Collector has since, indeed, received orders for the conversion of the 
quinquennial lease into the decennial, and eventually perpetual settlement; 
and he will have seen, from the papers which have been transmitted to him, 
that the Government and the Board are particularly anxious, that as many of 
the Mecrassadars should be included in the settlement as may be practicable. 
The progress made by the Collector in this work has not yet been reported ; 
but whatever may be the result, the Board beg leave to explain that the rights 
of the Meerassadars who may refuse to join in the settlement, or may for other 
reasons be excluded, will not, in their opinion, be absorbed in the larger right 
intended to be created: because the renters, supposing all the Meerassadars 

not 

* The toerwn, or rates of assessment established under the ryotwarry, had been found to be 
almost universally too high : the renters had been compelled almost universally to reduce them. 

t ’Hie high terms of the triennial lease, joined to bad seasons, contributed to aggravate the 
evils which were experienced. 


♦ Paragraph 11. 
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not to become renters, are vested with no other rights than those which belong 
to the Sircar, which rights do not extend to any infringement of merassy 
property. Whether a Meerassadar becomes a renter or not, his merassy rights 
remain the same : the only difference is, that he pays his tax through a renter , 
instead of paying it in the capacity of a renter. No renter, whether a MeeraS- 
sadar or not, will be vested with power to injure or absorb the rights of other 
Meerassadars. 

On the observation of the Honourable Court, that they cannot distinguish 
any substantial difference between the mootahdarry system and the system of 
village rents proposed by the Board, it may be remarked, amongst other dif¬ 
ferences which might be enumerated, that the one generally involved a direct 
abatement of revenue which the other does not, and that the zemindarry or 
mootahdarry settlement was generally, if not in all cases, concluded with 
persons who were not farmers of land, but only farmers of revenue themselves, 
unconnected with the pursuit of agriculture. Under the plan of village settle¬ 
ments proposed by the Board, it was intended that all the principal landholders 
should become the joint renters; and it was contemplated that after the settle¬ 
ment should be concluded, they would begin to make arrangements amongst 
themselves for the permanent distribution of the lands, and thereby create, in 
course of time, separate private estates in each village, paying their land-tax 
directly to the Government. In this plan the Board did not contemplate the 
creation of any two-fold description of property. Each Meerassadar's portion 
of the rent would be in proportion to his merassy property in the land, and 
as the merassy property diminished or increased, so would the proportion of 
the rent. The rent is*the tax on the land, the property is in the occupation of 
the land. Both must divide and subdivide in the same proportion ; and as 
village rents have been customary from time immemorial, the law, that is the 
custom, must be easily ascertainable. 

Respecting the issue of pottahs, to which the Honourable Court attach great 
importance, it may be observed, that it is, and always was intended, that the 
renters should issue pottahs to the sub-tenants, and that a clause to that effect 
should be inserted in their cowles. It was at the same time expected, that the 
freedom of person and property which has been established under the operation 
of the laws, would tend more effectually to secure the inferior Ryots from 
exaction than any enactments with respect to pottahs, which as the Honourable 
Court have observed, there is too much reason to suppose might be disregarded, 
unless the Ryots were placed in such an independent situation as to make it for 
the interest of the renters to encourage them to cultivate, by granting them 
good terms and fulfilling their engagements towards them.* 

A great deal has been written for and against almost every system of revenue, 
and perhaps there is scarcely any which might not be shewn to possess some 
advantages as well as disadvantages. A system perfect in theory,if indeed such 
a system could be devised, might, and in all probability would be found to be 
liable to the radical objection of not being reducible to practice. Upon one 
point, however, all opinions must agree, that a fixed moderate land-tax must 
prove a great blessing to any country, and perhaps the manner of effecting it 
is of inferior importance. 

The Board of Revenue it should be recollected, did not profess to offer a 
plan free from all objection; neither did they presume to pronounce, whatever 
might have been their opinion, that the plan which they suggested was the best 
which could be adopted. If, as it was at the time observed, the exigencies of 
the state had admitted of it, an attempt might have been made to form a per¬ 
manent settlement, upon a plan of the nature of that suggested by Colonel 
Munro in 1807; but it was thought imprudent to sacrifice a large amount of 
revenue for the establishment of a plan, which it was possible might not, after 
all, be attended with the expected advantages, while it wa3 also thought that 
the same ends might be gradually attained, without any immediate sacrifice of 
revenue. 

7 I But 

* In life zemindarries permanently settled, the non-issue of pottahs, it is understood, is as fre¬ 
quently owing to the disinclination of the Ryots to receive, as to the disinclination of the Zemindars 
to grant diem. The Ryots arc often desirous to avoid being bound by specific engagements. 


Minute of 
Board of Revenut 
5 Aug. 1813. 
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Minute of But though in tlie Ceded Districts, where it has been asserted no traces 
board of Revalue,' rema j n 0 f private property in the soil, the ryotwarry system, or any other 

. '* ~ ug '_ '__j system, might have been perpetuated, it does not follow that the same system 

could have been established elsewhere without injustice : nor does it follow, 
'that even in the ('eded Districts it was the system best calculated for the im¬ 
provement of the country and for the happiness of the people. 

Upon the present occasion, it is not the intention of the Hoard to enter upon 
a disquisition of the many objections which might be urged against the prin¬ 
ciples of the ryotwarry system. Much has been already written upon the 
subject without producing the conviction. It may not, however, be known 
generally, as it is to .the Board, that those who were the first to attempt its 
establishment, those who may be considered to be the authors of the system, 
were the first to acknowledge its intrinsic defects. 

In a letter addressed to his Assistants, under date the 10th April 1797, 
Colonel (then Captain) Head delivers his sentiments in the following words. 
“ After having laid the whole* before them (the Board of Revenue), I shall 
“ confess that the affairs of such an extensive country cannot be managed in 
“ such detail for any length of time. I shall expose the impolicy and folly of 
“ Government condescending to supplant, by a parsimonious system, the 
“ farmer and the merchant; and shall, 1 hope, be able to devise one more 
“ suitable to its dignity and interest, and better calculated for the comfort of 
“ the inhabitants.” 

In the subsequent year wc find him again addressing his Assistants to the 
same effect.-j- lie seems, in fact, to be more and more fconvinced of the faulti- 
ncss and impracticability of the system which he was pursuing, and to be 
anxious for the adoption of a system of a more just and liberal policy. 

Independently, however, of the objections which have been stated and ac¬ 
knowledged to be inherent in the system, and independently also of the farther, 
and that not a trifling objection, of the great appearance of inconsistency and 
want of stability in the proceedings of the Government, which the recurrence 
to a system so recently abandoned must occasion, it might be stated, that the 
system, such as it is, was never, there is reason to believe, established ge¬ 
nerally upon uniform principles. 

In their report to Government, under date the 8th September 1808, the 
Board of Revenue slated, that the rates of assessment in Nellore appeared to 
have been fixed on the principle of valuing the soil on an estimate of its pro¬ 
duce, and had not been regulated, as in the Ceded Districts, with sufficient at¬ 
tention to the actual payments of the Ryots during former periods. It was ob¬ 
served, that “ though the Collector had taken much pains to obtain the best 
11 information in his power of the different descriptions of soil, and had valued 
“ the produce at a low price, it was evident that this mode of valuation was 
“ liable to much error, to be either too high or too low j” defects, the conse¬ 
quences of which had been manifested by the fluctuation in the juintna and the 
difficulties attending its realization. 

The local enquiries and observations of Mr. Thackeray, who was deputed to 
Nellore towards the end of 1808, brought these defects and their consequences 
more distinctly to view than could be gathered from the communications of .the 
executive authority. The circumstance of the liyots of a village having been 
held only separately, instead of jointly responsible, was another defect pointed 
out by Mr. Thackeray : whence occasion arose “ to send Anchanadars or esti- 
“ mators to value the crop ; to prohibit the cutting of it until a kata chitti, or 
“ permission to cut it, be given ; to keep Mahsooldars to watch it, lest the 
“ Ryots should make away with the grain after it is cut; to watch it or keep 
“ it under sequestration when stored until it is sold, lest the Sirkar should lose 
“ the only security it has for the realization of the revenue.” 

It appeared further, that in the mode of disposing of the produce, recourse 
had been had to various expedients for the realization of the revenue, which 

was 

* The voluminous detail of theoretical accounts prepared by him. 

f See Appendix, No. VIII. 
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was ascribed by Mr. Thackeray to the “ want of a proper system of fixed Miuute of • 

“ rents,” such as there was reason to believe luul been established in the Ceded IJo ^ r ^ of R i e ^ ue 
Districts and a few other countries. But the difficulty of a general application . '* 1 ug ‘ i 
of‘ the principles of the ryotwarry settlement in a successful manner, where so 
much necessarily depended on the ability, experience, and zeal of the local au¬ 
thority, was in fact one of the motives which led to its being abandoned. 

There is reason, moreover, to believe, that in some, if not in many of the 
districts, the principles of the ryotwarrv system, though nominally established, 
were not practically acted upon ; that is, by the inhabitants at large. The 
fields of the villages were, no doubt, rated to a money assessment in the Col¬ 
lector’s accounts; but there is reason to believe that the assessments were not 
always attended to, but that the inhabitants made such a settlement among 
themselves as was best suited to the true value of the lands of the villages, of 
which they themselves were the best judges. 

The Question of the Incompatibility oj the Judicial System with the Ryotxcar Mode 
of Collection, and general Remarks respecting the Judicial Establishment . 

Upon the merits or demerits of the system of judicature which has been 
established, it is not within the province of the Board of Revenue to offer theii 
sentiments : they leave the discussion of this question to the proper authorities 
and will confine themselves to an explanation of what they meant, when speak¬ 
ing of the incompatibility of the judicial system with the ryot war mode of 
collection. 

“ The incongruity,” observe the Honourable Court, “ which you represent 
“ to exist between the judicial system and the mode which formerly obtained 
“ of collecting the land revenue from each Ryot, through the officers of 
“ Government, we must confess appears to us to be a species of objection to 
“ that mode of collection, which may also be brought against a zemiudarry or 
“ a village system of revenue management; the only difference being this, that 
“ under a ryolwar settlement the obstructions which are occasionedby the 
“ nature of the judicial process to the realization of the land revenue are expe- 
“ rieneed by the European Collector, whereas, under the other kind of settle- 
“ ment, the inconvenience is transferred to the Zemindars and renters, who are 
“ left to seek the recovery of balances and the payment of revenue in disputed 
“ cases, by the same method and according to the same course. It is, there- 
“ fore, as we conceive, the formalities of proceeding in the courts of judica- 
“ ture, and not the manner in which the Government administers its terri- 
“ torial revenue, that we must consider to be the causes of these impediments 
“ and difficulties, to which you have alluded in your Revenue dispatch of the 
“ 28th October 1808, and in the one now before us, as having rendered it, in 
“ your judgment, necessary no longer to continue the principle of ryotwar an- 
“ nual settlement.” 

The Board deem it necessary to explain, that they meant to state that it was 
not the formalities of proceeding in the courts of justice, so much as it was the 
manner in which the Government administered its territorial revenues, that 
constituted the causes of the impediments and difficulties adverted to. The 
restraint, or compulsion, or coercion (by whatever name it may be called), by 
which Ryots were induced to occupy one-fourth more land than it was con¬ 
sistent with their interest to occupy, could not be maintained under any system 
of judicature, however perfect, or however simple in its operation. It was in¬ 
consistent with natural justice, and it was the object therefore of the change, as 
already explained, to substitute the principle of interest for that of compulsion. 

But admitting that the obstructions occasioned by the formalities of proceeding 
in the courts of judicature may have had some share in the change, and admit¬ 
ting also the position laid down by the Honourable Court, that by the change 
the inconvenience is merely transferred from the European Collector to the 
Zemindars and renters, «* who are left to seek the recovery of balances and the 
“ payments of revenue in disputed cases by the same methods and according 
*« to the same course,” it will not be denied, that this great detail, when divi¬ 
ded ampngst many, is likely to be better and more easily performed than when 
confined to one person : each man will look after his own rights within his own 

small 
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small sphere* while it was necessary for the Collector to look after the rights of 
the Sirkar throughout an extensive province. 

It should be remembered, also, that the existing laws were framed with a 
view to measures of a permanent nature, to a declared intention of fixing the 
land revenue, and of making the collections over in perpetuity to Zemindars or 
Mootahdars. The laws did not provide for the Collector being a party in every 
petty suit which might arise under a ryotwarry system of management. It 
could not be expected that he should appear, either in person or by Vakeel, 
before the native Commissioners who are stationed iu different parts of the dis¬ 
trict ; nor would it, iu the opinion of the Board, have been wise to leave the 
interests of Government to be defended by such persons. 

Official Omissions. 

That part of the letter of the Honourable Court which implies an improper 
delay, on the part of the Board, in addressing Government respecting the ar¬ 
rangements to be made on the conclusion of the triennial leases, has been al¬ 
ready answered. Towards the close of their letter, the Honourable Court ob¬ 
serve, with apparent surprise, that the non-transmission of the reports on Canara, 
Malabar, Seringapatam, and Palnaud, is noticed by Government in their gene¬ 
ral Dispatch, but without animadversion. 

It is impossible that the Board should be insensible to the censure of the 
Honourable Court; but they would feel it the more, were they conscious of 
meriting it. In an affair of multifarious duty, it may be sometimes necessary 
that matters of inferior importance should give place to those of superior im¬ 
portance. In regard to the reports alluded to (the report on the small district 
of Palnaud excepted), no variation of management, nor any change of any 
kind had taken place: the reports, therefore, related to little more than the 
amount of the Collections, of which the Government were kept apprised by the 
monthly accounts comparative, which it has been customary within the last few 
years to lay before them. 

The Honourable Court proceed to observe :* “ In paragraph 275 you give 
“ a comparative statement of the revenues of Madras for fusilics 1218 and 
“ 1219 ; and though fusily 1220 had expired eight months prior to the date of 
“ your letter, you acknowledge (paragraph 277) that no account had been re- 
“ ceired of the revenue of that year. Of the causes to which this extraordi- 
“ nary tardiness is owing, on the part of the Board of Revenue, or subordinate 
“ functionaries in preparing and submitting the periodical reports, you have 
“ not informed us. We should be wanting to the trust reposed in us, did we 
“ permit such instances of remissness to pass without censure.’* 

It will probably be sufficient to state, in reply to these observations, that the 
general revenue statement for fusily 1220, here alluded to, was received from 
the Accountant-General at the usual period, that is some months after the ex¬ 
piration of the fusily ;f that it was submitted to Government under date the 
30th January, and is referred to in the general report of the Board of Revenue 
of that date. 

Formerly these annual statements were considered merely as accompaniments 
to the general reports of the Board of Rcvenne; but, of late years, they have 
been forwarded to Government with a separate report. 

Measures to be pursued. 

It remains for the Board to record a few observations with respect to the 
measures proper to be pursued, in consequence of the instructions of the Ho¬ 
nourable Court for reverting to the ryotwarry system. 

The Honourable Court must have been satisfied, from the evidence already 
before them, that the inhabitants of Canara and Malabar enjoy no benefits, 
which are not enjoyed in common by the inhabitants of other parts of their 
territory; the very substantial one excepted, that the Company take less as 

land- 


* Paragraphs 43 to 45. 

f It waa received rather earlier this year than usual, via. 26th November 1811. 
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land-tax from them, under a more equal climate, than they do from their other Minute of 
subjects : and as the Honourable Court dwell with approbation on the evidence 15oard of Revenue, 
and opinions contained in the reports of Colonel Munrtf and Mr. Thackeray on v 5 Au g ' 1813 ‘ , 
tliis subject, it must be inferred that the Honourable Court arc prepared to ^ 
accede to this sacrifice of revenue (temporary perhaps), without which it would 
be impossible to extend the same advantages to the inhabitants of the other 
territories subject to this presidency. 

The districts in which the Government are still at liberty to introduce the 
ryot war system of collection are, 

Trichinopolv, 

Madura and Diudigul, 

Tinnevelly, 

Coimbatore, 

Palnaud, 

Balaghaut, 

In the Trichinopoly district, the high rate of the teerwas on the wet lands is 
represented as having produced the ruinous effect of impoverishing all the 
Mcerassadars of these lands; in this district, therefore, an immediate reduc¬ 
tion of the teerwas 1 is absolutely necessary. 

In Dindigul the teerwa has often been represented as too high, and the Col¬ 
lector has recently applied for permission to re-survey and value the lauds of 
that province, being satisfied that the survey and assessment executed by Mr. 

Hurdis was erroneous, and that the rates of teerwa are oppressive. In Madura, 
too, it is supposed that reductions will be necessary. 

In Tinnevelly all the lauds were surveyed, but teerwas were never applied to 
the wet lands :t they have always been rented to all the Meerassadars on a 
joint responsibility. The teerwas on t he dry grain lands were reduced in fusilies 
11207 or l!208, and are now supposed to be moderate, with reference to the 
rates of assessment on dry grain lands in other districts; but they must be 
reduced considerably, if it be wished that the same benefits should be extended 
to the occupants of these lands as are enjoyed by the cultivators in Canara. In 
the wet-land villages of Tinnevelly the Board propose to conclude a decennial 
village lease with all the Meerassadars, but to reveit in the dry grain villages to 
the rvotwar system. 

In Coimbatore, the northern division was surveyed and teerwas fixed on each 
field by Major Macleod, ami in the southern division bv Mr. Hurdis. In 
1807 it became necessary to reduce the rates of the southern division to a level 
with those of the northern, and the benefits which would result from reducing 
the rates still lower in both divisions were pointed out. t If it he desired to 
extend to the cultivators of Coimbatore the benefits enjoyed by the cultivators 
in Canara, the teerwas throughout Coimbatore must be further reduced. 


In Palnaud the villages have been rented on lease for three years to the bead 
inhabitants, and orders have been given for extending the lease to ten years. 
If those orders should not have been carried into execution, it will be practica¬ 
ble to revert in Palnaud, on the expiration of the triennial lease, to the ryotwar 
rent. The Collector in this district recently pointed out the irregularities in 
the teerwas, and supposed frauds committed in fixing them, and applied lor 
permission to re-survey and re-assess this district ; but, for the reasons referred 
to in a.former part of these proceedings, the Board preferred adopting a village 
lease system. It will be practicable, as already mentioned, to revert to the 
ryotwar rent on the expiration of the triennial lease, and in the mean time the 
teerwas may be revised. 


In the Balaghaut, if, as the Board believe, no progress has been yet made in 
forming the decennial lease, it will be practicable to revert immediately to the 
ryotwar system. 

7 K The 


* Teerwa means the assessment in each field, or the land-tax as regulated by the survey. 

-j- ft has been stated by Mr. llodgson, in his several reports, that the act oHixing a teertva on 
wet lands is a decided innovation on unciunt custom. The dues ol‘ Government, before the ryot¬ 
war system was introduced, have always been rendered in kind by the cultivator of wet lands. 

J See proceedings of Government, in Consultation 27th November 1807. 
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Minute of The measure of reducing the teerwas in the districts ordered to be settled 
B ° 5 Au f r y° twar will, if adopted, produce great satisfaction to the Ryots generally; 

J g ‘ and although the Governor iff Council must be sensible that the measure will 

be followed by at least a temporary reduction of the revenue, it is probably 
that the cultivators, on receiving a! permanent remission on the present 
' teerwas, will readily underlake to increase their cultivation in future yeais, 
should the seasons admit of it, lo the extent necessary to cover, by the teerwa 
levied on the new cultivation, the remission to be granted on the old. It was 
by this means that the reduction of the teerwa in South Coimbatore was effected, 
with scarcely any temporary sacrifice of revenue; and the Board entertain 
hopes, that a similar result may be looked for in most of the districts in which 
the ryot war system may be re-established. Should the measure, however, be 
followed by a reduction of revenue in the first instance, little doubt can exist, 
that the increased excitement which will be given to industry will, at no very dis¬ 
tant period, amply replace this deficiency : at any rate, the desirable object of 
creating “ the independent feelings of proprietary right” cannot be accom¬ 
plished, or the ryotwar system be recurred to, with any prospect of success, 
unless the teerwas are reduced. 

As the districts in which it is now practicable to re-establish the ryotwar 
system are not numerous, the proposed remission in the teerwas will not, in 
the opinion of the Board, create any financial embarrassment. The remission 
may be limited, if deemed necessary, to ascertain per-centage in the first 
instance, it being left to the Collector to equalize this remission as much as 
possible; that is to say, to reduce the teerwas on the over-assessed lands in a 
greater amount than those comparatively more moderately assessed, taking 
care that the remission does not, in the aggregate, exceed the per-centage 
allowed. 

The Governor in Council has been pleased to direct, that the ryotwar system 
should be adopted in all the villages which, owing to the luilure of the Zemin¬ 
dars or Mootalidars, have reverted to the direct management of the Collectors; 
as also in all the villages of the districts not permanently settled, which may 
not, to the present time, have been rented for ten years. 

It is necessary to state here, that the villages which have reverted to the manage¬ 
ment of the Collectors, in zillah Chinglepul, in zillali Gatijam, and in zillah Itajali- 
mundry, were never under the ryotwar system ; that is, that no teerwa was ever 
fixed by survey in each field. The dues of Government, before the transfer of the 
villages in question on a fixed land revenue to Zemindars, were always either 
received in kind, or rented to the inhabitants jointly and severally ; so that, in 
these villages, the system has never been ryotwar, as the term is generally 
understood.* In the zillali of Cbingleput, known formerly as the Company’s 
jaghire, a village lease for three years, and four annual village rents, preceded 
the permanent settlement of the jaghire lands. The same system prevailed in 
zillah Ganjam and Rajahmundry. Previously to introducing the ryotwar 
system into the villages now under the Collector’s immediate management in 
these zillahs, it would therefore be necessary to fix the teerwas by survey, a 
measure which the Board are not prepared to recommend: neither can the 
Board recommend that the ryotwarry system be re-established in the villages 
remaining unsettled in the districts in which the decennial lease has been con¬ 
cluded, as the Board are convinced that many inconveniencies would result 
from the prevalence of two modes of management in one and the same 
district. 

It will be thought sufficient, the Board apprehend, for the present, to 
confine the execution of the Honourable Court’s orders to the districts to 
which the decennial lease has not yet been extended, and in which ryotwar 
rents have been already heretofore established; and if the benefits of the 
system should prove such as arc anticipated, it may then, on the expiration of 
the decennial lease, be extended to all the districts under the immediate au¬ 
thority of the Company, that is, to all the districts of which the land revenue 
is not settled in perpetuity. 

A ryotwar 

* Mem. The Honourable Court refer to Mr. Place’s report in support of the ryotwar system ; 
but Mr. Place never wrote on the subject, so far, at least, as the Board are aware. 
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A ryotwar rent having existed in zillah Salem before the land revenue of the Minute of 
zillah was permanently settled, the villages now under the immediate authority Board of Revenue, 

of the Collector in this zillah might, if it should be so determined, be settled . ° ug '_1 

•ryotwar on a reduced teerwa. It may not perhaps be known to the Honour¬ 
able Court, that to the high teerwas fixed by survey on one division of zillah* 

Salem* is to be attributed the failures of the Mootahdars, and the reversion of 
the lands to Government.f The Mootahdars were compelled to reduce the 
teerwas thus fixed, while the remission granted by Government, which was 
very trifling, did not make any allowance for this over-assessment. 

Under the explanations contained in this minute, it will remain with his Ex¬ 
cellency the Honourable the Governor in Council to determine, how far it may 
be expedient to carry into execution the orders of the Honourable Court for 
reverting to the ryotwarry system, and to what extent the Board of Revenue 
may be permitted to exercise their discretion in the revision and reduction of 
the teerwas, with a view to the desired object of extending, by means of a 
moderate land-tax, to the inhabitants of other districts, the benefits now en¬ 
joyed by the inhabitants of Canara. 

(Signed) ROBERT ALEXANDER. 

JOHN HODGSON, 

Fort St. George, W. WAYTE. 

5th August 1813. 


APPENDIX, No. 1. 

Extract from a General Letter from the Honourable Court of Directors, dated 

the 30th August 1809. 


107- Although we have thus declared ourselves in favour of a ryotwarry 
assessment as an experiment, we confirm the arrangement you have made for 
concluding a village settlement, on a lease of tluee years instead of five, as re¬ 
commended bv the Committee. We are, however, of opinion, flat the longer 
period would have been preferable, because in a country like Tanjore, where, 
as we have before observed, the inequalities of its annual proceeds have been 
so great, a better opportunity would have been gained to ascertain the produc¬ 
tive powers of the country under an uniform system of management during such 
period, which under different systems we find to have fluctuated from eleven 
lacks and upwards to somewhat below five lacks, during the six years of the 
Company’s undivided control. 


Letter from 
Courtof Directors, 
30 Aug. 1809. 

V_ _ 


APPENDIX, No. <2. 


Extract from a General Letter from the Honourable Court of Directors, dated 

30th August 1809. 


Par. lGG. Among the- important points discussed in Mr. Hodgson’s report, 
is a plan of future management, aud an inquiry whether the present be the 
time for substituting a more fixed mode of collection, in the place of that sys¬ 
tem of annual detailed settlement which under the authority of Government 
has hitherto been practised. The determination of this point must materially 
depend on the solution of another question; whether the resources of the 
country have been ascertained, and the respective rights of the cultivator and 
Government clearly defined ? If this question can be resolved in the affirma¬ 
tive, we should suppose that it would be no longer necessary to continue the 
practice of the kulwar system. Upon this subject, however, the stock of 
information obtained of late years, and now very considerable, must necessarily 
be useful in aiding your judgment; but as it has been chiefly derived through 
the channel of native agents, who arc not greatly to be relied on lor accuracy 
or fidelity, the materials they furnish are, of course, to be examined and used 
with great caution. 

, 1G7. The 

* The division under the superintendence of Captain (now Colonel) Macleod. 

■f- It was not known, at the time of forming the permanent settlement, that the teerwas were dif¬ 
ferent in each division of Salem and the Baramahl, as managed by Colonels Munro, Macleod, and 
Graham, under Colonel Read. 


Letter from 
Court of Directors, 
30 Aug. 1809. 
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Letter from 167* The northern division of Coimbatore, according to the documents 
C °30 AugTsog™’ before us, appears most fit to receive a more refined and fixed plan of adminis¬ 
tration, and we find that the principal Collector, Mr. W. G.irrow, lias, in his 
letter to the Board of Revenue of the 80th November 1806, recommended an. 
' arrangement of this nature; but, for the reasons above stated, wc do not 
think proper to sanction a settlement in perpetuity of this division. We are, 
nevertheless, inclined to recommend a settlement of lands on a lease of five 
years, on the terms and conditions of Mr. Garrow’s proposition. Mi. Hodg¬ 
son’s reasoning on this point also appears to favour the adoption of an arrange¬ 
ment of the same nature, in the way of an experiment, on the success of 
which the introduction of a perpetual settlement, or the grant of a further 
lease for a definite period, might depend. 


APPENDIX, No. 3. 

Extract from a Letter from the Honourable Court of Directors , dated 30th 

August 180}). 

Letter from Par 185. The report of Lieutenant Colonel Munro, referred to in this para- 
WAu Tni*”' graph,* has clearly explained to us that of which we were not distinctly in- 
v ^ j formed before, the means by which he, as Collector, was enabled to make a 
separate annual settlement for the land-rent with each individual of the very 
numerous class of people cultivating the soil in his district. We find that 
almost the whole of a minute and extensive process o£ investigation and super¬ 
intendence, from the individual to the village, and from one village to all the 
villages an . towns of a collcetorate, is performed b_\ the medium of native 
agents, the headmen, accountants, arbitrating inhabitant:-, and 'peons of those 
villages, with the Tchsildars or inspectors, and Sub-Collectors of larger divi¬ 
sions j all whose proceedings for ascertaining the agiicultmal stock of each 
Ryot, the allotment of land to be made to each, his management of his cultiva¬ 
tion, the crop realized, and the comparative excess or deficiency in the produce 
of the season, are in succession submitted to the observation of the Collector, 
who, as the immediate representative of Government, settles, after the quality 
of the first crop is seen, the ratcofrenc, and, according to the final result of 
the season, the amount to be ultimately paid. 

186. This .system has every appearance of being derived from remote anti¬ 
quity, and it seems congenial to the character and habits of the people ; but 
to be more suited to an early and simple state of society, than to the condition 
of India in modern times, and its true interest under a fostering and enlight¬ 
ened Government. 

137* The very great number of native agents who must be employed in the 
execution of this system, and the common interests which the Ryots or cultiva¬ 
tors of the soil of all descriptions have to deceive the Government, as well as 
the temptations to unfaithfulness to which Tchsildars and Curnums must ever 
be exposed, together with the difficulty of adjusting the rents to all the varieties 
of seasons and public events, favourable or adverse, constitute strong objections 
to the use of the system as an established mode for collecting the revenues of 
the country ; and the principle of assessing the defalcations of individual Ryots 
upon the lands of the rest of the inhabitants oi’a village must be liable to great 
abuse, and was made in the Bengal provinces an instrument of such severe op¬ 
pression, as to become one of the early objects of reform under our administra¬ 
tion of that country. 

138. On the whole, although we continue in the opinion expressed in our 
revenue letter of the 6th November 1805, that the kulwar system, intelligently 
followed up, is well calculated to discover the resources of a country, yet we 
also think that, after it has answered that end, it is not to be preferred for con¬ 
stant practice; and the doubt which Lieutenant Colonel Munro has properly 
stated, whether it be equally well fitted for the improvement of a country as the 
discovery of its actual resources, we are strongly inclined to believe is to be 
resolved in the negative. 

APPENDIX, 

* Paragraph 20. Colonel Muuro’s explanation of the mpde practised by him in making the 
annual settlement of the Ceded Distric ts. 
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APPENDIX, No. 4. 

Extract from a General Letter from the Honourable the Court <f Directors, 

dated 24>th April 1811. 

Par. 137* We have no doubt also, that claims for remissions will be less fre- Letter from 
quent, when the beneficial effects of a settlement of the lands, either on lease Court of Directors 
or to perpetuity, come to be felt. And this is not the least important consi- ». 21 ‘ A P«^ 1S11 -^ 
deration to be kept in mind in fixing the term of a settlement; one of the main 
advantages of which in prospective is, that it will prevent those fluctuations to 
which the revenue is exposed from the vicissitudes of season and other 
accidents. 

138. A claim on the part of the cultivator, for a remission of rent, is pre¬ 
sumed to be founded upon inability to pay. This inability implies a want of 
capital. Capital can only be acquired by industry, and industry presupposes 
motives of exertion. Of all motives to industry, the strongest is in the enjoy¬ 
ment of its fruits; and of all discouragements to industry, the strongest is the 
uncertainty whether another may not enjoy those fruits. 

139. Upon this ground a settlement for so short a period as three years, 
though it may be acquiesced in as an experiment, or as an allowable step in the 
progress of gradual transition from one system to another, cannot be com¬ 
mended upon any principle of large and permanent policy. 

140. Still, however, though the period for which the settlement was made is 
considerably shorter than the common interests, both of Government and the 
landholder, seem to prescribe, it is agreeable to learn, from your letter dated 
the Sllh October 1808, that it has been attended with a considerable increase of 
revenue. 


APPENDIX, No. 5. 

Extract from a Letter from the Honourable Court of Directors, dated 

24>th April 1811. 

Par. I6l. Mr. Hodgson’s observations on the subject of the future mode of Letter from 
management to be adopted in the province of Tinnevclly, and the arguments C 1 , 1 - 11 ' 
which he has advanced in favour of renting it in mootahs, or districts con- v — 

sisting of several villages, for a term of years, though they have failed in con¬ 
vincing us of the propriety of the measure, at least in the first instance, are 
well deserving of attention. We are, upou the whole, more favourable to a 
system of village rents, similar to that winch has been established in Tanjore, 
for the following reasons. 

1st. Because though a survey has been made of the country, it is hardly pos¬ 
sible that, under the past system of management, which discouraged cultivation 
and offered the strongesttemptatious to concealment, collusion, and fraud, its 
resources could be accurately estimated. 

‘idly. It is stated by Mr. Hodgson, that a ryotwarry money assessment, a 
system under which it has been found practicable to ascertain pretty correctly the 
capabilities of a country, must, in the present case, be not only productive of 
a loss of revenue to Government, but be destructive of the rights of the mee- 
rassadars, and of tire distinction of ranks at present existing in the Carnatic. 

3diy. As it appears to he inexpedient to introduce a ryotwarry settlement, a 
system of village rents, which is the nearest approximated to it in character, 
seems preferable to a system of mootah rents, both because the transition will 
be more gradual, and because we are likely to arrive at a better acquaintance 
with the country and the people, under the one system than the other. 

4thly. A system of mootah rents, for so short a period as three, or even five 
years, we consider as very objectionable on general principles: the Mootahdar, 
in such circumstances, being less a cultivator than a speculator in rents, and 
more a fanner of the revenue than a proprietor of the soil. 

7 L 


162. You 
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Letter from 1G2. You will, therefore, proceed to introduce a system of village rents in 
( oTL*’ P rov " ,cc °* Tinnevelly, similar to that established in Tanjorc; with this 
v-" ! 1 ! V —‘-J difference, that leases shall be granted for five, instead of three years: the rents 
arc not to be collected in kind, but in money, and the sums to be paid are to be 
• fixed in the leases. 


APPENDIX, No. G. 

T.xlract from a General Letter from the Honourable Court of Directors, 

dated the 18 Ih December 1811. 


Letter from 
Court of Directois, 
IS l> c. IS 11 


Par. 2iG. In communicating to us these paragraphs,* the measures you 
have adopted for introducing, at the commencement of fusily 1218, triennial 
village leases into the unsettled districts under your presidency, as a plan of 
settlement more nearly approximating to that of estates permanently assessed, 
you have, as being necessarily connected with this general change of system in 
those districts, brought under our view the merits of the different modes of 
revenue administration of which experiment has been made, and which you 
deem more or less applicable to the situation and circumstances of our territories 
in the Peninsula. 


217* We are thoroughly sensible that there arc questions connected with a 
decision on this subject, which arc of essential moment to the prosperity and 
happiness of the people, as well as to the interests of the state; and we enter¬ 
tain a confident hope, that the numerous enquiries which you have of late years 
instituted, and the valuable information which has been furnished you by 
some of your ablest servants, will ultimately lead to the establishment of a sys¬ 
tem, liberal in its principles, equitable and beneficial in its operation, and de¬ 
sirable from the soundness of its constitution. 

218. It. was our intention to have communicated to you our sentiments on 
the general subject to which those paragraphs relate, by the present dispatch ; 
but the conviction which we entertain of its great importance in all the practi¬ 
cal bearings and relations which belong to it, has induced us, for the present, 
to postpone the execution of this intention, in order that we may bestow upon 
it that full and deliberate consideration, to which it is undoubtedly entitled, and 
which we propose to give to it at no distant period. 

210. Wc shall, therefore, at this time content ourselves with stating, that as 
far as we have yet been able to form a judgment on the subject, we are dis¬ 
posed generally to approve of the village leases which you have granted, and of 
your having limited them to a period of three years, as admitting of an earlier 
correction of errors. 

220. We observe that these leases arc intended as preparatory to the conclu¬ 
sion of permanent settlements. We desire it, however, to be understood by 
you, that we are by no means anxious for the early adoption of that system in 
any part of our territories to which it has not been hitherto extended. We 
have always entertained a full persuasion, and have uniformly' pressed it upon 
your minds, that before any settlements be formed that are intended for per¬ 
manency, it is highly necessary that the most correct knowledge, which it is 
practicable to obtain, should be acquired, respecting the actual state and 
resources of the lands, their capacities of improvement, and of the tenures and 
rights of individuals. Strong and decisive as our opinion has invariably been 
on this point, it has received no small confirmation from the experience which, 
we are sorry to say, has been recently afforded us of the frequent failure of as¬ 
sessments formed on the principle to which we allude, in our possessions sub¬ 
ject to your immediate authority; and we hereby think it proper to restrict 
you from concluding any settlement of a district in perpetuity, without having 
previously received our specific sanction for that purpose: nor shall we grant 

that 

* Letter from Madras, dated 24- October 1808, paragraphs 58 to 76 . Instructions given, after 
a mature deliberation upon the advantages and disadvantages of the different modes eif revenue 
management, for the establishment of village rents on triennial leases, in all the unsettled di tricts 
of the presidency. 
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that sanction, unless we are put in possession of every information necessary 
to direct our judgment in a matter of such essential concern. 


Letter from 
Court of Direct o- 
18 Dec. 1811. 


APPENDIX, No. 7. 

Copy of a General Letter from the Honourable Court of Directors, dated 1 1 th 

February 1801. 

Par. 1. We have received your Revenue dispatch of the 22d January 1800, Letter from 
referring us to minutes and proceedings preparatory to the introduction of a Courtof Directors, 
permanent system of Revenue and of Judicature into the Company’s territories 11 Feb - 180K 
under your presidency, and we have perused with great attention the report of v 
the Revenue Board upon this important subject, with their subsequent instruc¬ 
tions to the Collectors; and we have to express our approbation of the 
industry and abilities which the Revenue Board has displayed, in the investi¬ 
gation and elucidation of this extensive and complicated subject. We observe 
with peculiar satisfaction, that they have fully availed themselves of the lumi¬ 
nous information to be derived from the minutes and proceedings so ably con¬ 
ducted by Marquis Cornwallis and Lord Teignmouth, at the time when a simi¬ 
lar institution was under the consideration of the Supreme Board at Calcutta. 

2. An early attention to this subject has been necessarily pressed upon our 
consideration, by our reference to a letter from Bengal, in the Judicial de¬ 
partment, dated the 5th March 1800, addressed to your presidency. By that 
letter you are directecUto proceed to the permanent settlement in question, 
without any clause suspending its final effect, till it should receive our ultimate 
sanction. As this injunction was so different from what occurred at Bengal, 
when the measure was executed by the able Government which at that time 
presided over our councils in India, we were naturally led to pause, before we 
could thus agree to give out of our own hands the final decision upon a subject 
of such deep importance to our interests in India: but upon mature reflection, 
after a revision of what took place at Bengal, and after an accurate perusal of 
the proceedings already held at Fort St. George, we have come to a decided 
opinion, to concur in the instructions you have received from the Govern¬ 
ment general. Particular cases may occur, in which we may regret that the 
final correction of error did not remain with us; but this inconvenience, if it 
should prove one, is so much more than counterbalanced by the danger which 
might accrue to the whole system, if a doubt of its permanency was, in the 
early stage of its execution, created in the minds of the natives of India, with 
whom these transactions are to be carried on, that our doubts have subsided ; 
and we rest confident in the conviction, that our interests will be best secured, 
by giving to our Governments on the spot the confidence which their abilities 
and integrity so justly merit. 

3. In addition to this general confidence, two considerations have naturally 
operated upon our decision. Jn the first place, the subject is not a new one. 

The leading principles of the measure have already received our sanction, in 
our letter to the Bengal Government of the 19th September 1792, when the 
business, with the luminous information which attended it, was fully before us 
and maturely considered by us. The general principles, therefore, being 
recognized, it is only the detail and execution of those principles which we 
leave in your hands; and*there can be no doubt that such detail can, with 
infinitely more advantage, be conducted on the spot, than by the ablest inves¬ 
tigation we can give to the subject at home. 

4. But although we have thus vested you with full power to proceed in the 
final execution of this permanent arrangement, there are a few general precau¬ 
tions which we deem it proper to recommend to your attention. 

5. The first which naturally presents itself is, that although we shall sincere¬ 
ly rejoice to see this measure finally completed, we do not expect that you are 
to proceed in it with a precipitancy inconsistent with full and accurate investiga¬ 
tion. You will always bear in mind, that you are concluding a settlement, which 
good faith and the honour of our Government require should be held for ever 
sacred and inviolable. It is a measure on which is to rest for ever the extent of 

our 
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-Letter from 
Court of Direr tors, 
J] Fell. 1801, 


our interest in the extensive landed property entrusted to the care of your 
Government: in proportion therefore as the decision you are to pass is 
permanent and irrevocable, in the same proportion ought your previous enquiry 
to be accurate, and your information to be complete. 

fi. In the next place, it behoves you to attend, in a particular manner, to the 
different situations of landed property, not only of different provinces and dis¬ 
tricts, hut of different estates in the same province and district. You will cer¬ 
tainly err, if it is supposed to be necessary that whole provinces and districts 
should be settled with at the same time. The information respecting one 
estate in a district may be so complete, while that of a neighbouring estate was 
so imperfect as to create great inequality iC, to save further trouble of investi¬ 
gation, it should be thought material to arrange with both of them at the same 
time. From the nature of the business, the execution of it must be gradual 
and progressive; and not doubting that you will give to the subject your un¬ 
remitting attention, we can only in general say, that we shall be muchmone 
satisfied if you can report to us that it is well done, than that it is quickly done. 
It is impossible to have perused tile report of the Revenue Board, without 
being satisfied that the detail of this business is of a most extensive and com¬ 
plicated nuture; and impressed with that reflection, it is equally impossible 
for us to indulge any impatience, under the lengthened period to which the 
necessary investigation may extend. 

7. The mention we have just made of the Board of Revenue naturally leads 
ws to advert to another observation arising from what is stated in various parts 
of that report. There is a material difference betwixt, the state of several of 
the provinces in the Carnatic and those of Bengal, where the measure of a per¬ 
manent settlement was first taken into consideration. The Bengal provinces 
were infinitely farther advanced in the habits of order and subordination to 
Government than most places in the Carnatic, and certainly much more so 
than in the generality of the Poligar provinces or the Northern Circars. They 
arc not so ripe for the reception of those benefits and blessings intended for 
them, as if they were more accustomed to the habits and feelings of civilized 
society. This is a material circumstance to be attended to in the conduct of 
this important measure. Any attempt to introduce a regular system of order, 
or just sentiments respecting the value of permanent rights, would be idle and 
nugatory, till once their minds were to a certain extent prepared to feel the 
importance of the benefits they were about to receive: the first object therefore 
is, to establish .the authority of Government itself in the different zemindarries, 
before you attempt to invite them to participate in the advantages you are au¬ 
thorized to confer upon them. This never can effectually be done, till you 
have suppressed that spirit of rebellion and insubordination, which is so con¬ 
spicuous in many parts of the Northern Circars; and it is of the first impor- 
. tancc to the attainment of that object, that all subordinate military establish¬ 
ments should be annihilated, within the limits now subject to our dominion. 
The countries to which this observation applies must be brought to such a 
state of subjection, as to acknowledge and submit to this principle. As they 
must be indebted to our beneficence and wisdom for all the advantages they are 
to receive, so in like manner they must feel indebted solely to our protection 
for the continuance and enjoyment of them. We hold - these truths to be so 
incontrovertible, as to preclude all expectation of any benefit to be expected 
from an attempt to introduce either a permanent system of land revenue, or 
the exercise of a regular judicial authority till once this essential preliminary is 
secured. 

8. Having laid before you these observations to which your attention is spe¬ 
cially directed, we think it further necessary to observe, that although we have 
thought it proper, for the reasons which have been stated, to vest you with the 
power of finally concluding with Zemindars and other land proprietors for a 
permanent settlement of their respective rights and properties, it is not meant 
thereby to divest ourselves of our controuling authority, in the other various 
collateral points connected with this business: and therefore, so far as concerns 
the regulations for the exercise of judicial authority, and in so far as copcerns 
the nature of the establishments to be formed, and the expenses attending 
them, we expect to be accurately informed, and to exercise our judgment as 

usual. 
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usual, on the suggestions you may have occasion to submit to 11 s; and we must Letter from 
reserve to ourselves the final consideration of the excess or inadequacy of the Court of Dirccton!, 
pecuniary charges, which the execution of those measures may bring on our t 11 1 ' ‘ 

finances. 


9 . We do not mean, however, by this precaution to doubt your attention to 
a <luc economy, so essentially necessary in the present state of our finances; 
neither do we desire to have it supposed, that it is our wish that, while so great 
and confidential trusts are to be committed to our servants, you should hold 
out rewards ami compensations to them, other than what are liberal and corres¬ 
ponding to the trust reposed in them. Our sentiments have often been ex¬ 
pressed on that topic, and they are particularly applicable to the nature of those 
trusts which must arise out of the measures now in contemplation. In those 
trusts it is essentially requisite, that all emoluments should he open and avowed. 
They cannot he so unless they arc adequate and liberal. Although, therefore, 
we recommend economy, it is that rational economy which is applicable to the 
subject; but by no means a nartow system incompatible with the important 
objects in view. 


10 . It is only further necessary at present to add, that from the nature of 
the business to he executed, it is obvious that the successful execution of it 
must ultimately rest on the accuracy and integrity of the inquiries to be con¬ 
ducted by our Collectors, ami other officers subordinate to our Board of Re¬ 
venue. If any of our servants now in those situations are, from a defect of 
talents or any other circumstances, unequal to the execution of the duties they 
are called upon to perfonfj, they must he removed, and others, capable of doing 
the duty, substituted in their room. It is to you we look for the accurate ami 
successful execution of this great work, and with you, therefore, must rest the 
responsibility which belongs to you, in the selection of the instruments by which 
it is to be accomplished. 


APPENDIX, No. 8 . 

Extract of a Letter from Colonel A. Read to his Assistants, dated 1 Qth April 

17‘J8- 

Par. 8 . The process is no doubt curious, and a proof of what may he done [ ( o1 - 
by the extraordinary means in the power of India Collectors; but the difficulty ApriM tun** 

of performing it likewise proves the machine employed in conducting the busi- _ 

ness of revenue to be too complicated and unwieldy for the purpose. It always 
has been so in the country, and of consequence it has always been getting out 
of order, unless when directed by uncommon vigilance and attention. We 
have thought we could mend it, and in some respects succeeded; but in having 
refined upon the old system, we have added more wheels, rendered it more 
complicated, and of course more unfit for carrying on the various branches of 
revenue economy. 

9 . The radical defect in it appears to be our over rated assessment, which 
augments the public, and reduces the private property in the soil to •such a 
degree, as to involve the necessity of ousting all between Government and the 
cultivators, and make their concerns the objects of its attention. That is the 
principal source of objection to the lease; it impedes agriculture and obstructs 
the ordinary course of justice. 

10 . As your sentiments upon this subject do not entirely correspond with 
mine, I have taken this opportunity of explaining, according to my conception, 
the nature of our assessment, which appears to require the adapting it to diffe¬ 
rent descriptions of the inhabitants, to particular kinds of culture, and to cer¬ 
tain times of the year. The qualifying it generally, as I propose, may appear 
to be easy, but it is obvious on reflection that the doing it properly would often 
require our presence where we cannot be, anil u knowledge of ficts we can 
never attain, l’otails and other farmers can determine the actual value of the 
land with tolerable exactness, hut they never will do that for us, or report the 
occupancy of it: all that is now left to be done with fidelity. Our next de- 
pendance is on our Muttariddies; but self-interested, they will generally either 

7 M favour 
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Col. Read 
to his Assistants, 
12 April 1798. 


Letter from 
Register of Suddcr 
Adawlut, 

20 Aug. 1813. 


Proceedings 
of the 

Suddcr Adawlut, 
20 Aug. 1813. 


favour the Ryots and cheat the Sirkar, or pretending for zeal for the service 
impose on both. 

11 . The demand of the first rates requires the least detail: by confining 
assessments to the occupancy of the land, but precluding ail classes except the 
Shuders, it impedes cultivation. The demand of less titan the first rates ac¬ 
cording to the occupant, or more according to the state or produce of the land, 
requires much the same detail; but the former is favourable, and the latter 
unfavourable to improvement. 

12 . It may be that the business of revenue cannot be carried on in any 
country so greatly understocked, and having so little trade as this, without much 
detail but it is certainly by having gone so far into the detail, that we have 
increased the public revenue, and that cannot be kept at its present standard, 
without continuing the same mode of management. I am, indeed, of opinion, 
that if attempted, the revenue will fall, for reasons assigned, to its former level 
whenever we quit our situation. 

13. I have brought these matters forward again to your consideration, in 
case you should have any thing new to offer, as the means of a permanent set¬ 
tlement, and more liberal policy than the present; also that I may be favoured 
with your sentiments in regard to the practicability of continuing the lease 
under the present rental, without additional assessments to discharge outstand¬ 
ing balances; for the lease cannot be considered as holding, unless where the 
inhabitants are bound, and able to pay up their individual rents. Several other 
matters are discussed in the following sheets, on all pf which I am desirous of 
receiving every additional information. 

(True extracts.) 

(Signed) W. OLIVER, 
Secretary. 


REPORT from SUDDER ADAWLUT, 

Dated the 20tli August 1813. 

To the Secretary to the Government in the Judicial Department. 

Snt: 

I am directed by the Suddcr Adawlut to transmit to you the accom¬ 
panying extract from the Court’s proceedings of this date, and to request you 
will lay it before his Excellency the Governor in Council. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) ED. WOOD, 

Sudder Adawlut, Register’s Office, Register. 

20 th August 1813. 


Extract from the Proceedings of the Suddcr Adau lut, under date the 20th 

August 1813. 

Read again letter, dated the 8th penultimo, from the Chief Secretary to the 
Government, enclosing extract of a letter, dated the Kith December last, from 
the Honourable the Court of Directors, and signifying the desire of his 
Excellency the Governor in Council to receive such explanations regarding the 
judicial department of this Presidency, as the observations of the Honourable 
Court may render necessary, and that the Court would take into consideration 
whether any further regulations might not at present be established to simplify 
and improve the system. 

(Here enter No. d<22.) 

Read also again the Chief Secretary’s Idler of 2‘2d penultimo,* enclosing 
extract of a letter, dated 15th August J807> from the late principal Collector 
in the Ceded Districts, and stating that his Excellency the Governor in Council 

desires 
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desires to be informed whether the Court have reason to believe that the in¬ 
conveniences pointed out by Colonel Munro have continued to be felt in the 
Ceded Districts. 

* (Here enter No. 439.) 

The Court had the honour, under date the 19th of February last, to submit * 
to the Governor in Council, for the purpose of being forwarded to the Uoimur- 
ablc Court of Directors, a view of the progress and effects of the established 
system of judicature, commencing with the era of its introduction into the 
territories subordinate to this presidency, and extending down to the end of 
the last year. The whole of the judicial abstracts for the subsequent period 
not having yet been received, the Court are not at present in possession of the 
materials necessary to enable them to trace the later operations of the courts, 
and to lay before the Honourable Court such information as would afford them 
the means of forming a decisive opinion respecting the advancement of the 
system, and of ascertaining whether the measures, to which recourse had been 
had to preserve a just cquiponderancy between the labours of the courts and the 
litigious disposition of the community, have continued to be attended with the 
same success as was apparent at the close of the past year. 

Upon occasion, however, of the approaching dispatch to Europe, the Court 
have considered it to be their duty to report, for the information of the Go¬ 
vernor in Council and the Honourable the Court of Directors, their proceedings 
consequent to the receipt of the Chief Secretary’s references of the 8th and 
penultimo. 

And in deliberating'upon the practicability of still further amending and 
simplifying the administration of the laws, it occurred to the Court that the 
system might admit of immediate improvement in its subordinate branch, and 
that the course of justice would be facilitated and expedited, by an extension 
of the powers, aud an augmentation of the members of the native Com¬ 
missioners of law-suits. The advantages which the measure seemed to offer 
were the. still further removal of the impediments which distance may still, in 
some degree, oppose to the complainant in seeking redress in small suits; and 
the increased probability of keeping the files of the zillah courts within moderate 
limits, aiul at a manageable amount, by diminishing a possible, though not at 
present an operative source of incumbrance and accumulation. Whilst, whatever 
room there might be to question the incorruptibility of a dispensation of justice 
so constituted, and to apprehend that the exercise of this authority might be loo 
frequently perverted to unjustifiable purposes, the Court were persuaded that 
an efficient supervision on the part of the zillah judge would check the prone- 
uessoflhc native character to be seduced into failings by motives of self- 
interest ; and that the ready access presented by an appeal in all cases to the 
tribunal of that officer, would ensure regularity of proceeding, and obviate the 
evil consequences of unjust or erroneous decisions in these inferior courts of 
judicature, and at the same time afford the judges the constant means of dc* 
tecting and punishing any misapplication of the delegated trust. 

But although the Court, after the fullest consideration of the subject, were 
strongly impressed with the belief, that the measure would have a direct 
and powerful tendency to promote the general and speedy administration of 
civil justice, they were yet desirous of learning how far the experience 
of the zillah judges, under whose immediate superintendance and con¬ 
trol the duties of the native Commissioners have been discharged, jus¬ 
tified the expectations which they were led to form: And accordingly, 
under date the 24th penultimo, the Court called upon those officers to report 
whether, and to what extent, they might consider it expedient to extend the 
jurisdiction of the native commissioners appointed under Regulation XVI. of 
1802, and VII. of 1809, in respect of the amount of the causes cognizable by 
them, and how far, with reference to the circumstances and means of their 
respective zillahs, it might be desirable and practicable to add to the number of 
persons at present holding the prescribed commissions. 

The returns to the interrogations circulated by order of the Court are not yet 
complete: but the Court have it in their power to add, that the sentiments 
expressed in the replies which have been received, with two or three exceptions 
only, which refer to objections either strictly local or arising out of a partial 
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examination of the question, entirely accord with the view which they had taken 
of the subject. The Court therefore expect, at an early period, to be prepared 
to submit to the consideration of the Legislature, the draft of a Regulation for 
giving effect to the proposed extension of this part of the system ; and the im-' 
, mediate adoption of the measure will be aided by the maturity to which, in 
most of the zillahs, this part of the existing provisions for the settlement of 
petty claims has already attained. 

The Court proceed to the Chief Secretary's letter of the Q2d penultimo, re¬ 
ferring extract from Colonel Munro's letter, dated 15th August 1807- They 
observed that the opinions there enunciated, regarding the effects of the judicial 
system, which had at its date been only recently introduced into the Ceded 
Districts, were entirely speculative, since no experience could have been had 
of its subordinate branch, not any native Commissioners having been at that 
time appointed in either of the zillahs into which those districts have been 
divided. 

In order, however, that the Court might be enabled to submit to his Ex¬ 
cellency the Governor in Council the required information, they ordered copies 
of its enclosure to be transmitted to the Judges of those zillahs; and directed 
them to report whether the inconveniences therein contemplated have, at any 
time since the institution of their courts, existed in any of the districts subject 
to their jurisdiction, and if at any time felt, whether and in what degree those 
inconveniences and defects have since been remedied and removed. 

The court will at a future opportunity, have the honour to report the answers 
of the Judges of Bellary and Cuddapah, which have not yet reached them. 

But although the Court have not, at present, the means of adding to the 
information which has already been forwarded to England, concerning the 
progress and effects of the new constitution, they respectfully beg leave to so¬ 
licit the attention of the Honourable the Court of Directors to the report, 
which in obedience to the commands conveyed by their general letter of the 
(Jtith March 1811, the Court had the honour to submit in their proceedings of 
the 19th February last, in the hope that the Honourable Court will feel the 
force of one of the objections to the system, contained in the extract from 
their last general letter,* to be diminished; and that it will be a source of 
gratification to the Honourable Court to perceive, that the administration of 
justice in the courts under this presidency combines, with the impartiality and 
integrity which belong to the institution, that due degree of speed and dispatch, 
in respect of which it appears to have been considered deficient. 

The other grounds upon which the system is held by the Honourable Court 
to be liable to objection, are its alleged incompatibility with the ryotwarry sys¬ 
tem of revenue management, and the large amount of the judicial charges. 

With respect to the former of these objections, the Court feel that it would 
be foreign from the line of their duty to offer an opinion, further than this, 
that they are not aware of any power which is vested in the courts to question 
the policy of any plan which may be adopted by the Government of adjusting 
and collecting the land revenue, or to interfere in any stage of its execution. 
Their power and their business obviously extend no further, than to maintain 
all parties in the possession of their rights under the existing plan of settlement, 
whether those rights be derived from specific engagement or local usage. 

And the Court feel scarcely more competent to offer an opinion oq the re¬ 
maining question, which concerns the expense of the judicial establishments. 
But without dwelling upon the diminution of the amount of that expense, by 
moans derivable from sources purely judicial, the Court would beg leave to 
submit, that if an improved revenue were cheerfully paid and realized without 
the application in any instance of military force, anil if the people were in¬ 
spired with a sense of confidence and security in the ordinary conduct of per¬ 
sonal transactions, and in the undisturbed exercise of private rights, the sove- 
icign would acknowledge that the maintenance of uninterrupted tranquillity, 
and the cultivation and improvement of those sources of public wealth which 
arc to be found in the prosperity and happiness of a contented people, were a 
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grateful return for the expenditure to which he had been subjected, in the dis¬ 
charge of that most sacred of the obligations of the state towards its subjects, 
which demand that just laws should be enacted and established for the general 
protection of the persons, rights, and property of individuals, and that judicial 
establishments should be provided adequate to secure the prompt and impartial 
administration of the established laws. 

The Court direct, that extract of these proceedings be sent to the Secretary 
to the Government in the Judicial department, for the purpose of being laid 
before his Excellency the Governor in Council, with their request that it may 
be forwarded for the information of the Honourable the Court of Directors. * 

(A true extract.) 

(Signed) EDWARD WOOD, 

Register. 


EXTRACT REVENUE LETTER ,from FORT ST. GEORGE, 

Dated 4 th February 1814. 

Par. 1, With our letter in this department, dated the 25th August last, we 
had the honour of transmitting to your Honourable Court a copy of a letter 
from the Board of Revenue, with a copy of a minute of that Board, regarding 
your Honourable Court’s letter of the 16th December 1812, and copy of an 
appendix therein referred to. We subsequently received from the Board of 
Revenue a letter dated the 30th August, explaining the progress which, in 
several districts, had been made in the decennial village lease settlement, pre¬ 
viously to the receipt of your orders for putting a stop to it; and we conceive 
that it will be satisfactory to your Honourable Court to be furnished with a 
copy of the instructions which we addressed to the Board of Revenue, in 
answer to those communications, as also with a copy of the last of them, which 
has not yet been brought to your Honourable Court’s notice. They are ac¬ 
cordingly transmitted as numbers in the present packet. 

2. We also transmit a copy of a letter from the Board of Revenue, dated 
the lGth September, recommending, in consequence of the information they 
had obtained regarding the degree in which the faith of the Government was 
pledged to that measure, that the decennial village lease settlement should be 
prosecuted to a conclusion in the district of Coimbatore, and we have the 
honour to acquaint your Honourable Court, that we deemed it incumbent upon 
us to grant the authority which was therein solicited. 


LETTER from the BOARD of REVENUE, 

D ated the 30 th August, 1813. 

To the Chief Secretary to Government. 

Sib : 

1. In the minute of the Board of Revenue which was submitted to his 
Excellency the Governor in Council, under date the 16th instant, it was stated, 
that the districts in which the Government was still at liberty to introduce the 
ryot war. system were Trichinopoly, Madura and Dindigul, Tinnevclly, Coimba¬ 
tore, Palnaud, and Balaghaut. It was recommended, at the same time, that 
the ryotwar system should not be established where'it had not formerly existed ; 
and with respect to Palnaud, which was one of the districts in which the sys¬ 
tem had formerly prevailed, it was explained, that it would not be practicable 
to revert to it, before the expiration of the triennial lease recently concluded. 

2. In the letter which accompanied the abovementioned minute, the Board 
stated, that they had issued instructions to the collectors of the districts in 
question, to suspend the conclusion of any engagements for the rent of the vil¬ 
lages on lease. To these instructions were added an order, that in case any 
village's should have been rented before the receipt of the instructions, the 
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Letter from the 
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30 Aug. 1813. 


Letter to 

Board of Revenue, 
16 Sept. 1813. 


number of villages so rented might be immediately reported. A copy of the 
communication here adverted to is enclosed. 

3. From the reply of the Collector of Tinnevelly, herewith submitted, his 
Excellency in Council will observe, that progress has been made in renting the 
•wet lands of this district. The engagements, it is true, are not final; but as 
the Board, in their minute, had already recommended that the decennial village 
lease should be carried into effect, as applying to these lands, they can have no 
hesitation in submitting it as their opinion, that the measure should be prose¬ 
cuted to a conclusion. 

4. Along with the reply of the Collector of Dindigul and Madura, is sub¬ 
mitted a previous correspondence with that gentleman. 

5. Mr. Peter, it will be seen, had made arrangements for establishing the 
decennial lease in Dindigul, and the inhabitants in general had consented to 
the measure ; and though no actual engagements have taken place, Mr. Peter 
“ strongly recommends’* that he may be permitted to proceed with the work. 

6. In Madura no arrangements had been made towards establishing the 
decennial lease in that district, therefore the Government is free to revert to 
the ryotwar system, if it should be deemed proper. 

7. The Collectors of Trichinopoly and Balaghaut briefly state, that no progress 
has been made in renting those districts. 

S. The reply of the Collector in Coimbatore to the circular letter of the 2d 
August has not been received ; but the Board do not anticipate any difficulty 
in reverting to the ryotwar system in that district. 

9. The circular letter was not sent to the Collector of Palnaud, the lease 
existing there rendering it inapplicable. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Fort St. George, Your most obedient servant, 

SOth August 1813. (Signed) A. D. CAMPBELL, 

Deputy Secretary. 


LETTER to the BOARD of REVENUE, 

Dated the 16/A September 1813. 

To the President and Members of the Board of Revenue. 

Gentlemen : 

Par. 1. His Excellency the Governor in Council has had under his parti¬ 
cular consideration your letters dated the 16th and SOth ultimo, with their res¬ 
pective accompaniments, and the dispatch from the Honourable the Court of 
Directors, dated the 16th of December last, out of which they have arisen. 

2. There are many points embraced in the Honourable Court’s dispatch, and 
some in your observations on its contents, of which the Governor in Council 
conceives it, on the present occasion, to be unnecessary for him to take notice. 
Of this nature are the questions, Whether urgent reason really does or does 
not exist, for concluding some permanent settlement of the land revenues ? 
Whether Government is now possessed of sufficient information with respect to 
the resources of the country, and the relative rights of the landholders, the cul¬ 
tivators, and the Sirkars, to enable it to conclude such a settlement P What 
description of settlement it is most advisable to render permanent ? In what 
respects the settlement of the land revenues needs to be regulated by the exist¬ 
ing system of judicature ? tVhether that system of judicature is worthy of 
being maintained; and how far the Government and the Board of Revenue 
were, under the circumstances of the case and the previous orders of the Court 
of Directors, justified in adopting the measures on which the Honourable Court 
have been pleased to animadvert ? In their proper place all these points will 
be brought forward; and with respect to some of them, the Governor in.Coun- 
cil may hereafter have occasion to call upon you for further information than he 
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is at present possessed of, but they seem to be irrelevant to the instructions 
with which it is requisite that you should now be furnished. 

a 3. There are other points, such as the issue of pottahs, the situation of cur- 
nuras, and the necessity of punctuality and dispatch in obeying orders, and in 
carrying on public correspondence, regarding which the instructions of the 
Honourable Court are sufficiently explicit, and will, the Governor in Council 
is confident, meet from you the attention to which they are entitled. 


Letter to 

Board of Revenue, 
IB Sept. 1813. 
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4>. In the present dispatch, therefore, the Governor in Council proposes to 
take up so mucli only of the general subject, and to furnish you only with such 
instructions, as may enable you to form arrangements for the immediate realiza¬ 
tion of the public revenues. To provide for this limited object (whatever may 
be the result of his deliberations upon the other important points discussed in 
the Honourable Court’s dispatch) is the whole length which his Excellency in 
Council conceives himself warranted in going, till the sanction of the Honour¬ 
able Court to any ulterior and more comprehensive proceedings shall have been 
previously obtained. 


5. In preparing himself to determine upon the measures proper to be adopted 
for the immediate realization of the public revenues, the Governor in Council 
has endeavoured to apprehend the leading principles of the Honourable Court’s 
orders, and to make these his guides. His Excellency in Council is accordingly 
satisfied, that in order to meet the expectations of the Honourable Court, it is 
necessary that the temporary system under which the land revenues are to be 
administered should embrace the following objects. 1st. It must have no ten¬ 
dency to affect injudicionsly “ the interests, feelings, and rights of the small 
“ landed proprietors it must not degrade landed proprietors into under¬ 
tenants,t and it must be calculated to confirm the independent feelings of 
proprietary right.t 2dly. It must, as far as practicable, exclude from the set¬ 
tlement any considerable portions of waste land, which may not add at present 
to the value of the adjacent land under cultivation. $ Sdly. It must preserve 
to the Government the means of judging of the resources of the country.|j 
4thly. It must leave matters, as much as possible, open to such a final decision 
regarding them, as the Court of Directors may see tit to adopt.^f 

6 . The name by which a system, attaining the ends above-stated, may most 
accurately be defined, is altogether immaterial to the substantive merits it 
possesses. It is sufficient that these are the merits which will recommend any 
system to the approbation of the Court of Directors. 


7* Regarding the districts into which the decennial village lease settlement 
had been introduced, before the Honourable Court’s orders for acting upon 
the ryotwar system were received, the qualification with which these orders are 
given, no less than the fact of the faith of Government being pledged in favour 
of the village settlement, has prevented that settlement from being cancelled. 
The Governor in Council moreover yields to the representation submitted in 
your minute dated the 5th ultimo, that it would be impolitic to introduce the 
ryotwar system into such detached villages in those districts as decennial leases 
may happen not yet to have been concluded in, and that it is desirable to ex¬ 
tend an uniform system of revenue management throughout each district. 

8 . All therefore that requires to be done, with respect to the district in ques¬ 
tion, is to adhere scrupulously to the same principles, and adopt the same 
precautions which were kept in view when it was hoped the proceedings con¬ 
nected with the decennial lease would have been approved by the Court of 
Directors, and have formed the ground-work of a settlement in perpetuity. 

9. Your attention will accordingly be directed to the persons with whom the 
settlements are concluded; for unless they are those who, by hereditary right 
or established usage, or upon some other just grounds, ought to be placed in 
the relation in which they will stand to the Government on one hand and to 
the Ryots on the other, the settlement will not receive the confirmation of the 
Governor in Council. 

10 . In 

* Paragraph 9 of the Honourable Court's Letter. f Par. 37 ditto. { Par. ‘Jfi ditto. 
f Par. 30 ditto. |i Par. S ditto. ^ Par. 10 ditto. 
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10 . In tlic second place, you will attend to the amount of the assessment, 
which must neither be so low as to prove inadequate to the necessities of.thc 
Government, nor so high as to interfere essentially with the prosperity of the 
country. 

11 . You will next take care that the rights of the under-tenants are left un¬ 
impaired. The renters must not be authorized to exact from them more than 
is warranted by the usage of the particular villages. 

12 . Lastly, the propriety of excluding from the leases any considerable por¬ 
tions of waste land, which may not add at present to the value of the adjacent 
land under cultivation, must be duly considered. 

13. The Governor in Council is inclined to hope, that an adherence to the 
principles above-stated will bring the decennial village lease settlement very 
near in substance to the system which is in the contemplation of the Court of 
Directors. In this hope, which rests mainly on the general spirit of the 
Honourable Court’s present orders, the Governor in Council is confirmed, by 
adverting to the particular terms in which the Honourable Court express them¬ 
selves, when they direct that village rents, upon any other principle than that 
of the system which they denominate ryotwar, shall be declared terminable, 
(leaving it plainly to be inferred, as the understanding of the Honourable 
Court, that village rents admit of being formed upon the same principle as that 
of the ryotwar system); and again, when they intimate their approbation of 
the principle of a certain modification of the village lease, embraced in the 
principles above prescribed for your guidance, with respect to the manner of 
completing the formation of that lease. 

14*. For the same reasons which have induced the Governor in Council to 
authorize you to extend the village settlement throughout the districts into 
which that settlement has already been generally introduced, and also for the 
additional reason, that teerwas have never been established in the villages of 
different Zemindarries which have reverted to Government, his Excellency in 
Council grants you similar authority with regard to those villages. 

15. The authority is, of course, to be exercised under the rules above pre¬ 
scribed. 

16. It only remains to furnish you with instructions regarding the settlement 
to be introduced into those districts in which the authority of Government is 
not yet positively committed in favour of any particular settlement. Those 
districts are Trichinopoly, Madura and Dindigul, Tinnevelly, Coimbatore, 
J’alnaud, and Balaghaut. 

17. In the wet lands of Tinnevelly, it appears to be impracticable to act 
upon the ryotwar system, as teerwas were never fixed on them. Moreover, 
the notorious existence of valuable property in the tncrassy rights of those 
lands, renders it just that the settlement should, as you propose, be concluded 
with the Meerassadars, and that they should not be passed over, for the pur¬ 
pose of concluding a settlement with their servants, the Ryots. The intention 
of the Court of Directors is not to destroy, but to confirm proprietary right; 
and that intention would be as completely perverted and violated, if land¬ 
holders were shoved out by their inferiors, who never possessed such a right, 
as if they were trodden down by other landholders, who possessed it to a 
greater extent than themselves. In either case, they would be ousted from 
what is their own. The intention of the Honourable Court is to revert to a 
system calculated to preserve private rights, which they conceive to have been 
injudiciously abandoned; not by any means to establish a new system, calcula¬ 
ted to overthrow the private rights which have hitherto existed. 

18. The Governor in Council feels no hesitation, therefore, in authorizing 
you to conclude a village settlement, as you propose, with all the Meerassadars 
for the wet lands in Tinnevelly. It will be indispensible that it be concluded 
on the principles above-prescribed, and very desirable that it should not bind 
the Government for any definite period ; or if that is impracticable, that the 
period should be as short as possible, so as that the Court of Directors may not 
be embarrassed in their final decision. 


19. The 
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19- The foregoing reasoning applies also to the wet lands of Trichinopoly, 
with the exception that teerwas have been fixed upon those lands; and the 
teerwas arc so high, that the force of this exception is greatly diminished. The 
G#rernor in Council, therefore, authorizes you to conclude a village lease 
settlement with all the Meerassadars for the wet lands in the Trichinopoly dis¬ 
trict, upon the same principles and with the same limitation regarding its 
period as are prescribed for the village lease settlement for the wet lands iu 
Tinnevelly. 


Letter to 
Boacd of Revenue, 
16 Sept. 1813. 


20 . In the dry grain villages, both in Tinnevelly and Trichinopoly, you 
will revert to the ryotwar settlement. 

21 . The Governor in Council is thoroughly persuaded of the necessity of re¬ 
ducing the teerwas, wherever it is resolved to revert to the ryotwar system. 
To keep up the teerwas would not keep up the revenue, but would depress the 
people, impoverish the country, and destroy the means of improving its condi¬ 
tion. Fortunately, the spirit of the orders of the Court of Directors breathes 
nothing of a narrow-minded policy : no mistaken views of present advantage 
appear to have blinded them to the rich prospects of future prosperity. They 
profess no backwardness to make a willing sacrifice of that which cannot long 
be retained, though it may be laid out to infinite advantage. Their primary 
object is, that no public arrangement should interfere with the relative rights 
of individuals; and while they fix a provident eye upon the means of a future 
augmentation of the resources of the state, they entertain the persuasion 
that those means must consist in the increasing wealth and spirit and happiness, 
which a just and liberal system of revenue administration is to dispense over 
the land. Even, there lore, if it were not a case of unavoidable necessity, the 
Governor in Council would consider himself warranted, under the spirit of the 
Honourable Court’s orders, and under his own conviction of the soundness of 
their view of what is equally the duty and interest of the ruling authority, to 
sanction a reduction of such of the rates of assessment as experience has shewn 
to be too high. The necessity of the measure, however, leaves unfortunately 
no room for deliberating as to the expediency of adopting it. 


22. It will be for you to judge regarding the extent to which the teerwas in 
the different districts ought to be reduced, and to submit your recommenda¬ 
tions on the subject to be decided upon by the Governor in Council. You 
will, of course, avoid a greater reduction than may be deemed adequate to the 
object in view, and the Governor in Council participates in your hope, that 
the direct loss of revenue arising from this measure may be speedily, and in 
the end amply compensated by an increase of cultivation. 

23* You will give directions for immediately introducing the ryotwar system 
of revenue into Madura, Coimbatore, and Balaghaut, and into Palnaud after 
the expiration of the lease now in force in that district. The Governor in 
Council would wish that the same system should be introduced into Dindigul, 
and is prevented from giving orders to that effect only by the representation 
submitted in the Collector’s letter of the 23d ultimo. You will, therefore, he 
pleased to exercise your discretion, whether the ryotwar system should be in¬ 
troduced, or the measures already in progress for introducing a village lease 
settlement should be prosecuted to a conclusion. 

24. There is manifestly the same reason for upholding merassy rights where 
the ryotwar system prevails, as for protecting the Ryots from oppression when 
the settlement is concluded with the Meerassadars. Wherever the Meerassadar 
and the Ryot are one and the same person, this object is sufficiently provided 
for; but the Governor in Council is desirous of being distinctly informed, in 
what manner the existence of a merassy right is practically recognized, and by 
what arrangement any consideration is paid on account of it, when a settlement 
is concluded with a Ryot who is not a Meerassadar, for any land in which the 
merassy right exists. 

25. The Governor in Council will, at an early period, take into considera¬ 
tion tjie village lease settlement which has been concluded for the southern 
division of Arcot; but, on the grounds suggested by you, will in any event 
withhold his final confirmation of it for the present, and express merely lus 

7 O general 
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Letter to general •concurrence or dissent, with regard to the mode in which it may ap- 
U °i6 Septfm3 UC ’ l )car to ^ avc ^ ecn conc l°ded. 

I have the honour to be. Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient servant, 

Fort St. George, (Signed) D. HILL, 

3d September 1813. Secretary to Government. 


LETTER from the BOARD of REVENUE, 
Dated 1(5th September, 1813. 


Li'ttor from 
Hoard of Revenue, 
III Sept. 1813. j 


To the Chief Secretary to Government. 

Sir : 

Par' 1. In the letter addressed to you, under date the 30th ultimo, it 
was stated, that the reply of the Collector of Coimbatore to the circular commu¬ 
nication of the 2d August had not been received, but that the Board of 
Revenue did not anticipate any difficulty in reverting to the ryotwar system in 
that district: accordingly, on receipt of Mr. Hill's letter of the 3d instant, the 
instructions considered to be necessary were issued to Mr. Garrow, in common 
with the Collectors of the other districts into which it had been decided by the 
Honourable the Governor in Council that the measure of recurring to the ryot¬ 
war system should be carried into efiect. 


2 . In stating that they did not anticipate any difficulty in reverting to the 
ryotwar system in Coimbatore, the Board referred to the circumstance of its 
being almost entirely a dry grain district, of its having been regularly surveyed 
and assessed, and of the revenue having been collected ryotwarry till fusily 
1218, when the triennial lease was introduced. Of the progress which might 
have been made in forming the decennial lease settlement the Board were not 
aware, not having received Mr. Garrow’s reply to the circular communication 
of the 2d August. They thought it probable, however, that no great progress 
might have been made. 


3. From the reply of the Collector since received, and which I am directed 
to submit herewith for the consideration of the Honourable the Governor in 
Council, his Excellency in Council will perceive, that a very considerable 
portion of the district has been settled on lease, in pursuance of the sentiments 
and instructions of the Board, contained in their proceedings under date the 
lltli March, of which an extract was submitted to Government under date the 
29th April last. 


4. Under these circumstances, the Board beg leave to submit, as their opinion, 
that any attempt to annul the engagements which have been actually concluded, 
or to stay the farther prosecution of the settlement, already so far advanced, to 
a conclusion, would be impolitic. The Board are moreover willing to hope, 
that this is one of those cases in which the Government would be considered by 
the Honourable Court of Directors to be fully justified in not proceeding to 
carry into effect the plan of settlement prescribed by the late orders of the 
Honourable Court. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) A. D. CAMPBELL, 

Fort St. George, Deputy Secretary. 

l(i September 1813. 


EXTRACT REVENUE LETTER from FORT ST. GEORGE, 
Dated the 4>th February 1814. 

Revenue Letter Par. 3 . The proceedings of the Board of Revenue upon the village lease 
Jort St°G;~ree settlement concluded in the southern division of Arcot, together with all the 
* Feb. 1814. ’ papers relating thereto, will be found in the records of that Board, forwarded 
to your Honourable Court by the ships now under dispatch; and to these wc 

beg 
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beg leave to refer, in transmitting, as a number in the present packet, a copy Revenue Letter 
of our observations upon the settlement in question. These observations, your fr0 ™ 
Honourable Court will perceive, are only preliminary, and are designed to have 
the effect of adapting both the settlement immediately under review, and the* 
others which are in progress, to the principles prescribed in the recent dis¬ 
patches of your Honourable Court, relating to the system according to which 
the land revenue should be collected. We trust that your Honourable Com l 
•will consider us to have rightly apprehended and applied those principles, and 
that the only deviations from them which we /eel disposed to sanction are such 
as the facts represented to us, and the reasoning which we have employed, 
will seem to your Honourable Court, to render just and expedient where they 
are not indispensably necessary. 

4. We shall be better prepared to afford satisfactory explanations to your 
Honourable Court upon the different topics discussed in your letter of the 16th 
of December 1812, after having had before us some of the village lease settle¬ 
ments concluded under the instructions which had been issued before the 
receipt of that letter; and we therefore hope, that the delay which has taken 
place may appear not without use. We shall have the honour of stating our 
sentiments fully, at the earliest period at which we may feel ourselves qualified 
to do justice to the important subjee t under consideration. 

5. In the mean time, we arc sanguine in our hope, that the course of pro¬ 
ceeding which wc have pursued may appear such as, under all the cir¬ 
cumstances claiming attention, your Honourable Court will find cause to 
approve. 

6 . For particular information regarding the occurrences in this department, 
we beg leave to refer your Honourable Court to the accompanying report of the 
Revenue Hoard. The observations which we have to offer regarding some of 
those occurrences will hereafter be submitted to your Honourable Court. 


EXTRACT FORT ST. GEORGE REVENUE CONSULTATIONS, 

2'he 4th February 1814. 

Read the following letter from the Board of Revenue. 

To the Honourable Sir G. II. Barlow, K. B., Governor in Council. 

Honourable Sir: 

1 . We have the honour to submit, for the consideration of the Honourable Letter from 
the Governor in Council, the enclosed extract from our proceedings, under 15 A° f 
date the 29th ultimo, relative to the final settlement of the land revenue of the s . ■„ 
southern division of Arcot, accompanied with the letters on the subject from 

the late Collector, referred to in these proceedings. 

2 . Tiie Honourable the Governor in Council will observe, that the progress 
made in the final settlement of this district, up to the 31st December last, em¬ 
braces a portion of nearly three-fourths of the amount of the land revenue; and 
it is expected that, with the exception perhaps of some few particular villages, 
the settlement will be prosecuted to a conclusion before the current fusily shall 
have expired. 

3 . Upon these proceedings, as well as upon those relative to the several other 
settlements which we shall have the honour hereafter to bring under the consi¬ 
deration of the Honourable the Governor in Council, it would be satisfactory 
to us to receive the sentiments of the Governor in Council, together with such 
orders as they may he deemed to require; but we submit, that it might be 
expedient in each case, cvCn though the settlement might be generally ap¬ 
proved, that his formal confirmation of it should not be immediately declared. 

The caution which we recommend, in this respect, would be the means of 
securing to us the benefit of additional experience; while the engagements 
interchanged between the Collectors and landholders must be sufficient, we 
think, to secure all parties concerned from any present inconvenience. 

4. We 
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Letter from 4 . We beg leave to add, that our proceedings relative to the final settlement 
BMrdof Revefiue, 0 f t i, e northern division of Arcot, and the Cuddapah division of the Ceded 
v Districts, will be submitted in the course of a few days. The reports on - the* 

. settlement of these two districts, together with the report now submitted on 
that of the southern division of Arcot, constitute all that we have as yet 
received. 

!i. We take this occasion to submit, for the information and orders of the 
Honourable the Governor in Council, the enclosed extracts from our pro¬ 
ceedings, under date the 8th and 11th ultimo, upon certain reports from the 
Collectors in Tinnevelly and Coimbatore, preliminary to the final settlement of 
the land revenue-of those districts respectively. 

G. The reports adverted to accompany the proceedings. 

We have the honour to be, &c. &c. &c. 

(Signed) ROBERT ALEXANDER, 

Port St. George, JOHN IIODGSON, 

29th April 1813. WM. WAYTE. 


Extract from the Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, under date the 

29/A March 1813. 

Proceedings of Read again the report, with enclosures, from the late Collector in the 
Board of Revenue, southern division of Arcot, dated the 4th, received the 23d, and entered on 
‘j'.> Marc h 1S13^ Consultation the 26th October 1812; also the letter, with enclosures, from 
Mr. Ravcnshaw, dated the 9th, and entered on Consultation the 11th ultimo. 

The report above-mentioned contains the account of the proceedings of the 
late Collector, in carrying into effect the orders of the Honourable the Go¬ 
vernor in Council for the final settlement of the land revenue, and communi¬ 
cates the result of those proceedings on the progress made in the settlement in 
the southern division of Arcot up to the 31st July last. 

The letter dated the 9th ultimo gives cover to a statement, shewing the further 
progress made in the settlement up to the 31st December last, at which period 
Mr. Ravenshaw quitted the district, after having delivered over charge to the 
head assistant. 

Previously to Fusily 1218, the district denominated the southern division of 
Arcot comprehended certain talooks south of the river Palar, which in that 
year were transferred to the northern division, while to the southern division 
were at the same time added the districts of Cuddalore and Pondicherry, which 
had previously constituted a separate charge. 

The southern division of Arcot is composed, therefore, at present, of a part 
of Arcot proper, formed, according to the existing subdivision, into ten ta¬ 
looks ; of the district or talook of Munnargoody, which was separated from 
Trichinopoly and annexed to this division in Fusily 1214, and of the districts 
of Cuddalore and Pondicherry. 

The district of Cuddalore was formed into mootahs, or estates, in fusily 1217 , 
and these estates have been held in permanency, with the exception of the 
Cusbah estate, comprising fourteen villages, each of which has now been 
separately assessed and disposed of 

The following statement shews in abstract the collections from the ten ta¬ 
looks of Arcot proper, from the talook of Munnargoody, from the fourteen 
unsettled villages in Cuddalore, and from the district of Pondicherry, respec¬ 
tively, on the average of the seven years preceding the triennial lease, or from 
fusily 1211 to fusily 1217 inclusive; also the collections on the average of the 
triennial lease, or from fusily 1218 to fusily 1220 inclusive; the collections 
on the average of these two periods together, or of the ten years from fusily 
1211 to fusily 1220inclusive; and lastly, the actual collections in fusily 1220, 
the last year of the triennial lease. 


South 
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Average Actual Col¬ 
lections of the Se¬ 
ven Years preceding 
the Lease. 

Average Actual Col¬ 
lections of die Three 
Years’ Lease. 

Average Actual Col¬ 
lections of the Ten 
Years, from Fusily 
1211 to 1220. 

Actual Collections in 
Fusily 1220. 

• 

South Arcot Proper . 

St. Pags. F. C. St. Pegs. F. C. St. Pngs. F. C. 
4,84,970 ... 33X4,97,481 23 28i4,75,0S7 ... 321 

St. Pags. F. C. 

4,95,891 1 8 

Munnargoody. 

59,690 21 6l-t 

54,119 5 29 

58,222 32 16 

54,622 41 4 

Total South Arcot... 

5,24,660 22 14^5,51,600 28 57£ 

5,33,309 32 48J 

5,50,513 42 12 

Icuddalore (fourteen villages) 

4,100 32 73 

3,917 20 28$ 

4,045 33 51 

3,866 5 79 

Pondicherry. 

5,572 19 79 

8,099 19 29 

5,730 29 77 

6,177 2 8 

Grand Total... 

5,34,333 30 6||5,6l,6l7 23 34f 

5,43,086 6 I64 

5,60,557 5 19 


The sums inserted in the foregoing statement are inclusive of the revenue Proceedings of 
from devastanum and c§velly lands, but exclusive of the revenue derived from 
taxes personal and professional, house and shop taxes, &c. known by the ge- arc 1 
neral term of sournadyem in the southern division of Arcot, and until the 
present time collected along with the land rent. The Board observe, however, 
that none of the statements in the report under consideration, either distin¬ 
guish the amount included under the head of devastanum and cavelly lands, or 
shew the amount excluded under the head of sournadyem. The statements 
are also defective in not shewing the amount of the settlement of each year, as 
well as the amount of the collections. 

Ordered, therefore, that the present Collector be required to furnish, at his 
earliest convenience, a statement shewing, 1st. The amount of the settlement 
of the land revenue of each year, from fusily 1211 to 1220 inclusive, compre¬ 
hending, besides the land rent proper, the revenue from devastanum and ca¬ 
velly lands, and sournadyem. 2d. The amount of the balances in each year 
on the aggregate settlement contained in column 1. 3d. The residue or amount 
of actual collections, after deducting the amount of column 2. 4th. The 
amount or proportion of the actual collections derived from land rent proper. 

5th. The amount or proportion derived from devastanum lands. 6th. The 
amount or proportion derived from cavelly lands. 7th. The amount or pro¬ 
portion derived from sournadyem ; and, 8th. Total of the four last preceding 
columns corresponding with column 3. 

The various taxes under the head of sournadyem, which have been excluded, 
the late Collector observes, would form the subject of a future report. These 
taxes, he remarks, bear at present very unequally on the rich and poor, and 
many, particularly of the former, are altogether exempt from them. He adds, 
that they are a source of revenue highly unfavourable. 

What temporary arrangement the late Collector may have made for the col¬ 
lection of the sournadyem, now separated from the land rent, is not stated in 
the report. Resolved, to require information upon this point, and to express 
the desire of the Board, that the particular report on this subject, adverted to 
by the late Collector, may be prepared and submitted with the least possible 
delay. 

In their general instructions to the Collector, for carrying into execution the 
final settlement now in progress, the Board necessarily abstained from pre¬ 
scribing the precise basis for the settlement of each district. The various pa¬ 
pers which were recorded sufficiently explained the intentions and views of 
the Government and the Board. With respect to the amount of the settle¬ 
ment, it was stated to be the intention that it should be determined upon a 

7 P calculation 
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Proceedings of calculation of the average collections of former years, with reference to the 
^29 March* iwo!* ca P a b*0tles an d resources of the respective villages. As it was evident that 
no average which might be determined could, in its detailed application, be 
suitable to the circumstances of every village, so it was considered that- no • 
• average could be determined from .any particular year, or particular number of 
years, which should be suitable to the circumstances of every district. These 
were points for subsequent discussion with the Collectors severally. 

The average which has been adopted as the general basis for the settlement 
in the southern division of Arcot is the average of the collection of ten years, 
from fusily 1211 tofusily 1220 inclusive. From the statement which lias been 
inserted above, it will be seen that the amount of this average for the whole 
district, exclusive of Cuddalore and Pondicherry, is Star Pagodas 5,53,309 
32 48j, including the revenue from devastanum and cavelly lands, but not 
including sournadyem, as already stated. 

Mr. Ravenshaw has compared the amount of this average with the amount 
of the settlement for fusily 1220, the last year of the triennial lease, than 
which it is less in the amount of Star Pagodas 33,025 28 54£ ; but compared 
with the actual collections ot fusily 1220, the difference or decrease is Star Pa¬ 
godas 17,204 9 483. only. Compared with the average of the collections of 
all the three years of the lease, the difference or decrease is Star Pagodas 
18,290 41 9{- 

On the other hand, the amount of the ten years* average exceeds the 
amount of the average of the seven years preceding the lease (as inserted in 
the statement above) in the sum of Star Pagodas 8,(#49 10 33£ : it exceeds 
also the amount of the average collections of the last seven of the ten years, or 
from fusily 1214 to 1220 inclusive, in the sum of Star Pagodas 25,422 
16 13£. 

The average of the period o'f seven years, from fusily 1214 to 1220, is ren¬ 
dered so low, by its including two very unfavourable years, fusilics 1214 and 
12 lG, particularly the latter, in which the collections amounted to no more 
than Star Pagodas 3,81,485 38 25, or to speak generally, a lack and a half 
of pagodas less than the amount ordinarily collected both before and since ; in 
other words, less than the amount of the general average of ten years to the 
extent above stated. 

The amount of the average of the three years preceding fusily 1214 is Star 
Pagodas 5,82,553 1 63-f. The average of this period is rendered so high by 
its including fusily 1212, in which the collections amounted to Star Pagodas 
G,87,058 3 14, or a lack and a half of pagodas more than the ordinary or ge¬ 
neral average amount of the collections. 

It is sufficiently known at present, though it may nevertheless be proper to 
record on the proceedings, that the low revenue of fusily 1216 was derived in 
a season of dearth, approximating, if not absolutely amounting, to a famine ; 
and that the high revenue of fusily 1212 was derived from over assessment, 
under a local management, which whatever circumstances may be allowed to 
justify or extenuate, it is represented to have proved, in its consequences, ex* 
tremely injurious to the prosperity of the district. 

It appears that these two years balance each other, and that if both were 
omitted, the average of the eight years from fusily 1211 to fusily 1220, would 
be nearly the same. The Board are therefore of opinion, that the average of 
the ten years forms as correct and satisfactory a criterion of the resources of 
the district, as is required to serve the purpose of a general basis for the set¬ 
tlement. 

The average collections for the seven years preceding the triennial lease, the 
Board remark, is less than the average collections during the triennial lease, in 
the sum of Star Pagodas 26,946 G 42. The difference between the amount 
of the average collections during the triennial lease, and the actual collections 
n the last year of the lease, or fusily 1220, is not material. The seven years 
average is less than the settlement of fusily 1220, in the sum of Star pagodas 
41,034 28 8. 


The 
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The Board observe, that with the exception of the two years before-men- Proceedings of 
tioned, fusilies 1212 and 1210, and perhaps fusily 1214, the annual revenue 
does not discover any very great variation, either above or below the average ' arc 
•f the ten years which has been adopted as the basis of the settlement. 

The averages shewn in the abstract statement inserted in a former part of 
these proceedings, and which have been thus briefly discussed, are taken from 
the general statement (marked A), enclosed in the late Collector’s report, and 
to these averages the report itself has frequent reference. It would appear, 
however, that two of the averages are not in consonance with the statement 
numbered 4, which professes to shew the actual collections in each year, from 
fusily 1211 to fusily 1220 inclusive. 

In the last mentioned statement, it is true, no averages are drawn, except¬ 
ing the average of the first three years terminating with fusily 121.1, and the 
average of the last seven years terminating with fusily 1220; but on adding 
together the collections, as inserted in that statement, and drawing the parti¬ 
cular averages desired, it appears that instead of Star Pagodas 5,21.,t)(K> 22 14A, 
as inserted in the general statement A, and adopted in the report, the average 
collections of the seven years preceding the lease amounts to Star Pagodas 
5,21,031 15 24 only, and in like manner, that the average of the ten years, 
from fusily 1211 to 1220, amounts, instead of Star Pagodas 5,33,309 32 48^, 
to Star Pagodas 5,30,287 3 3-| only. 

As concerning the purpose for which the averages are taken, and the manner 
in which they are applied, a difference of a few thousand pagodas is of little or 
no importance 1 , but it is of importance that the Board should be enabled to de¬ 
pend on the accuracy of the accounts presented to them : Ordered, therefore, 
that the Collector be required to examine the accounts, and to report whence 
arises the apparent discordance which has been stated. 

In consequence of the changes which have taken place in the extent or boun¬ 
dary of this district since its acquisition, and in consequence, also, of the va¬ 
riation with respect to the items included and excluded in the amounts sub¬ 
mitted at different periods, it would not be easy, if indeed it would be practi¬ 
cable, to examine the accounts contained in the present report, in comparison 
with the annual accounts on the records of the Board. But as it is necessary 
that the Board should be fully satisfied of the correctness of accounts which 
are furnished as the basis of a final settlement, it is resolved, that the Collector 
be directed to prepare and submit a statement of adjustment , shewing the 
amount of the settlement of each year, from fusily 1211 to fusily 1220, pre¬ 
cisely as contained in the jummabundy statements submitted for each year to 
the Board, together with the collections of those settlements, as shewn in the 
statements of demand, collection, and balance, and explaining the difference 
between the several amounts which those accounts exhibit in comparison with 
the accounts contained in the present report, by a detail of columns, in which 
are to be noted the items composing the amount of the difference or variation. 

The object of this statement of adjustment is, that the results of the several 
accounts of former year's may be shewn to correspond with the results contained 
in the accounts now furnished, or that the errors, if there be any, should he ex¬ 
plained and rectified. The Board expect that the statement will be -prepared 
with due diligence and care. 

The Board conclude, that the sums inserted as the collections in statement 
No. 4 are not the sums collected of arrear and current within each fusily, or 
from the 11th July to the 11th July, but that they are, as they ought to be, 
the collections properly belonging to, and made on account of each settlement, 
at whatever period realized. 

It has been stated, that whatever average may be determined on for the ge¬ 
neral basis of the settlement of any district, it cannot be applied implicitly to 
each village. The rules by which Mr. Ravenshaw has been guided in deviating 
from the average adopted as the general basis of the settlement of* the southern 
division of Arcot are contained in an enclosure marked B. They appear to 
the Boafrd to be judicious. • 

Where the amount of the average collections of ten years, and the amount 
of the collections of fusily 1220, the last year of the triennial lease, nearly 

correspond, 
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Proceedings of correspond, the general basis is adhered to j but where the amount of the 
^ r March e i8i3. e * avera g e collections from a village exceeds the collections in fusily 1220, a por¬ 
tion of the difference or deficiency is given up, in abatement of the average. 
On the other hand, w here the amount of the collections in fusily 1220 or fusily 
1221 exceeds the amount of the ten years average collections, a portion of the 
difference or excess is added to the amount of the average. 

Villages having little or no waste land, and therefore susceptible of little fur¬ 
ther improvement than that which may arise from improved husbandry, receive 
a remission, varying in amount, according to circumstances, from one-sixteenth 
to one-eighth of the amount collections of the last year. 

Certain villages which were held in aumany during the period of the 
triennial lease, yielded in general a reduced revenue; in consequence, it is 
admitted in some instances, of the emigration of Ryots and other misfortunes, 
but generally, it is alleged, in consequence of the neglect and misconduct of 
the Pottah Monigars, arising from a desire to diminish the revenue of their 
villages, in the hope of obtaining them eventually at a lower permanent rent. 

As the loss incurred in the villages, during the period of the triennial lease, 
tended of course to reduce the ten years average collections, while the villages 
themselves, it is stated, possessed every capability with respect to inhabitants, 
stock, and lands, it would have been improper to have followed the general 
basis in the assessment of these villages. Instead thereof, the average of the 
seven years preceding the lease was taken, unless when the ten years average 
happened to be higher, and the assessment determined at a small amount, more 
or less, than the datum assumed. When the permanent rent according to 
either of these data, (that is, the seven years average or ten years average, 
which ever might be the highest) should still appear too low, it was determined 
to abstain, for the present, from granting such villages on permanent rent. 

The average of the seven years preceding the lease was also taken, in the 
cases in which that average exceeded the average of ten years, in consequence 
of the occurrence of balances on the rent under the triennial lease. 

Where villages might be much impoverished, from temporary causes or par¬ 
ticular circumstances, it was determined to regulate the assessment for the first 
year according to their present actual resources, the amount to increase annu¬ 
ally during two, or three, or four or five years, as might be judged proper, 
(the russud in no case extending beyond five years), until it should reach the 
amount determined upon as a just assessment in perpetuity, with reference to 
former payments and permanent resources. 

These arc the chief rules which have been observed in regulating the final 
settlement of the southern division of Arcot. In their application, the object 
had been to fix an adequate assessment upon the best and most improvable 
villages (whose evidently increasing resources left no doubt of the justice or 
policy of the measure), even beyond the amount of the general basis, thereby pro¬ 
viding means to meet or cover the abatement below that amount, which might 
1)6 found necessary in regard to others. The only cases for which these rules 
were considered by the late Collector as not sufficiently providing, were the 
cases of particular villages, in which a greater permanent remission than that 
which the rules are calculated to allow might be found necessary, not in conse¬ 
quence of deterioration from temporary causes, but from over-assessment. 

The Board have, on different occasions, recorded their opinion, that the col¬ 
lections from a province or a village for a series of years must, in general, afford 
the surest grounds for a permanent assessment; that, in short, what a province 
or a village has yielded for a series of years under a settlement fluctuating with 
the seasons, or with the extent of land brought into cultivation, it will, d 
fortiori, be enabled to yield under a settlement in perpetuity. 

Equality of assessment, whether under a temporary or permanent settlement, 
is scarcely attainable, since the condition of villages must be liable to vary 
according to the different degrees of industry, prudence, and means of the per¬ 
sons who possess them. It is nevertheless desirable, upon an occasion like the 
present, that the amount of the settlement should be proportioned, as dearly as 
practicable, to the relative actual value of the several villages ; and such (which 

was 
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was the intention of the Board) is also the object of the rules by which the Proceedings of 

assessment has been regulated. Board of Revenue, 

29 March 1813. 

Without meaning, therefore, in the least to object to the principle of appor¬ 
tioning the assessment, by raising it in some cases above, and reducing it in 
others below the average adopted as the general basis of the settlement, the . 

Board intended only to remark, that great caution should be exercised in those 
cases, in which it may be considered necessary to reduce the assessment, in a 
more than ordinary degree, below the general basis, upon a ground so difficult 
to be ascertained as that of the lands “ being over-assessed.*’ 

That there were several villages so circumstanced in each of the talooks, the 
late Collector states himself to have been well aware ; but it is evident, from 
what ensued, that the late Collector’s information upon this point must have 
been general, and not much to be depended upon, since it was, in the article 
of lowering the permanent rent of the villages supposed to require it, that the 
deception practised upon the late Collector, and the gross corruption of his ser¬ 
vants, was principally exercised. 

It appears that the permanent remission or abatement, which it had been 
proposed to grant to the villages most requiring it, was granted in the talooks of 
Tindivanum, Bhovangherry, Output, and Trinomally only, where the settle¬ 
ments were first commenced. The late Collector explains, that it had been his 
intention to have reserved such villages as were supposed to stand in need of 
particular abatement, until all the villages of every talook, which could be dis¬ 
posed of according to the established rules, should be so disposed of; but that 
it having been urged by the public servants, that the inhabitants were in at¬ 
tendance, and having himself no reason to suspect the justness of the selection 
which had been made, of villages standing in need of the abatement, corrobo¬ 
rated as it was by the accounts of the Curnums, and by the local experience of 
the public servants, he was induced to conclude a final settlement for the vil¬ 
lages in question. 

The pottahs for these villages were subsequently cancelled, when the system 
of corruption which had been planned and was acting upon was discovered, 
and many of them, upon revision, were settled at full rent, according to the 
rules which had been established. 

An abstract of the assessment of these, including the several other villages 
in dispute or settled, but not finally revised on the 81st July, is contained in 
the columns from 49 to 58 of statement A, and in the separate statement marked 
No. 2. They amount in number to three hundred and twelve belonging to 
Arcot proper, and twenty-nine belonging to Mannargoody. 

Of the three hundred and twelve villages belonging to Arcot Proper, it 
appears that the chittum, or full assessment, according to the rules established 
lor the settlement, amounted to Star Pagodas 53,279 7 64, but that, in con¬ 
sideration of the injury which they were supposed to have sustained from the 
high revenue realized during the triennial lease, as testified, it was thought, 
by the comparatively low revenue realized on the actual produce offusily 12*21, 
the Collector had been induced to grant to some of them time to recover, and 
to others a permanent remission. They were accordingly settled at a final 
assessment of Star Pagodas 49,160 14 6 from fusily 1227, rising thereto by 
annual gradations from Star Pagodas 43,375 15 10, the amount of the settle¬ 
ment of fusily 1222. 

The amount of the ultimate settlement above stated, though less in the sum 
of Star Pagodas 4,118 38 58 than the amount of the chittum, or assessment, 
deduced from the rules established for the settlement, is less than the amount 
of the average collections of ten years in the sum of Star Pagodas 2,570 0 12£ 
only. The late Collector proceeds to remark, that if he had continued to 
consider the remission necessary, as he was at first led to suppose, he would, 
without hesitation have recommended it; but that as it was in the selection of 
these and other villages, since finally revised and settled at full rent, that the 
public servants proved themselves to be corrupt, he deemed it right to revise 
the accounts of the whole of them, and it appears that, between the 31st July 
and date of the report, a portion of them, to the number of eighty-four, had 

7 Q been 
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Proceedings of 
Board of Revenue! 
29 March 1813. 


been revised and settled at full rent, either immediately or in two or three 
years. The Collector adds, that some permanent remission will be necessary, 
but that’ he has little doubt that the whole may be finally settled at a sum equal 
in theaggregatc to the ten years* average collections. 


The subjoined statement, as taken from the late Collector's report, shews the 
number and actual assessment of the villages settled up to the 31st July, the 
number and estimated assessment of the villages of which the settlement then 
remained to be revised, and the number and estimated assessment of the 
villages then in aumatiy or remaining to be settled. 


Southern Division of 


Cuddalore 


Pondicherry, oil ten > 
years' lease...... J 


"V illages, 

' Permanently 
Settled. 

Villages. 

In dispute, but 
when received 
estimated at 

Villages. 

In aumany, 
estimated. 
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i 
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1 
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I 1 1 

5,42,129 41 


The sum of Star Pagodas 2,71,431 2 17, the amount of the assessment of 
the 1,835 villages belonging to Arcot Proper, which were finally settled up to 
the 31st July, is stated in the Report to be less than the average actual collec¬ 
tions during the triennial lease, in the sum of about 1,300 Pagodas, but more 
than the ten years average collections in the sum of Star Pagodas 10,686 29 38, 
occasioned by the operation of that rule of assessment, which prescribed that, 
in cases where the actual collections of fusily 1220 or fusily 1221 were found to 
exceed the ten years average, a portion of the excess should be added to that 
average. 

In the margin* the seven, three, and ten years’ average are inserted, as also 
the Collections in fusily 1220. 

Of these 1,835 villages, five hundred and ninety-eight were settled at full 
rent, from fusily 1221 inclusive, the rest from fusily 1222 inclusive j the dif¬ 
ference between the amount of the settlement in fusily 1232, Star Pagodas 
2,71,394 17 18, and the final settlement in fusily 1223, Star Pagodas 
2,71,431 2 17, being occasioned merely by the including of six small villages, 
yielding at present only a few pagodas, but which have been taken on a gradual 
assessment rising from Star Pagodas 66 17 10 in fusily 1222 to Star Pagodas 
118 2 9 in fusily 1225. 

The Board confess, that they have some doubts of the expediency of in¬ 
cluding in any final settlement, villages at present so poor or desolate as to 
yield on an average little more than ten pagodas each in the first instance, and 
less than twenty pagodas each in perpetuity. If they possess available waste 
to any extent, they will inevitably, upon so low an assessment, be cultivated at 
the expense of others. Agreed, therefore, to require from the present Collec¬ 
tor an account of the extent of the lands, available and waste, belonging to 
these villages, together with his opinion as to the expediency, or otherwise, of 
confirming the settlement which has been concluded. 

The 


S. Pags. F. C. 

* Average of seven years, 2,55,316 16 42{ 

Ditto of three years, . 2,72,700 32 67f 
Ditto of ten yean, . . 2,60,748 28 59 
Collections in fusily 1220, 2,72,132 36 67 
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The sum of Star Pagodas 14,542 39 12§, the amount at which one hundred Proceeding* of 
and twenty-seven villages of the Mannargoody talook, settled up to the 31st 
July, have been assessed, exceeds in a small degree either of the averages of the Marc 1 813 

seven, three, or ten years, as well as the collections of fusily 1220. The sum 
at which the fourteen villages of the Cusbah estate *of Cuddalore have been 
assessed, amounting to Star Pagodas 3,911 1 54, falls somewhat short of the 
several averages, but exceeds in a trifling degree the actual collections in fusily 
1220. The nine villages comprised in the Pondicherry district have, for an 
obvious reason, been rented for ten years only, and the amount of the rent, 

Star Pagodas 6,036 32 2, exceeds in a small degree the seven and ten years 
averages, while it falls below, in a similar small degree, the three years average 
and the collections in fusily 1220. 

The total number of villages assessed up to the 31st July (including the nine 
villages of Pondicherry rented on a lease of ten years) was 1,985, and the total 
amount of the assessment Star Pagodas 2,95,921 30 

Of the three hundred and twelve villages belonging to Arcot proper, the 
settlement of which remained for revision on the 31st July, mention has already 
been made. It has been stated, that eighty-four had been subsequently settled, 
previously to the closing of the late Collector's report, and that it was expected 
the whole would be settled at a sum not less in the aggregate than the *en years 
average collections, or Star Pagodas 51,730 14 18, which is the amount at 
which the assessment of these villages is estimated in the statement inserted 
above. 

With respect to the twenty-nine villages of the Mannargoody talook, of 
which the assessment remained for revision on the 31st July, it is explained in 
the report, that they had been actually settled from fusily 1222 for the sum of 
Star Pagodas f>,644 4 3; but that though it was expected the rent of some of 
them would he raised on revision, it was thought that the rent would not, nor 
should he raised in the aggregate, beyond the ten years average collections. 

Star Pagodas 6,870 14 54, which accordingly is the amount entered for them 
in the statement above referred to. 

The villages in the settlement, of which no progress had been made at the 
date of the last Collector’s report, amounted in number to six hundred and 
ninety, whereof five hundred and twenty-seven were villages belonging to south 
Arcot proper, and one hundred and sixty-three to the talook of Mannargoody. 

On reference to the general statement A, it appears that the collections from 
these five hundred and twenty-seven villages belonging to Arcot proper 
amounted, on the average of the seven years preceding the triennial lease, to 
the sum of Star Pagodas 1,58,802 32 49; on the average of the triennial lease, 
to the sum of Star Pagodas 1,71,192 17 7» and on the average of the ten 
years to the sum of Star Pagodas 1,62,608 2 35. It further appears, that the 
actual collections in fusily 1220 amounted to the sum of Star Pagodas 
1,70,592 39 16; and that the chettum, or rent, which has been proclaimed as 
the permanent assessment, is Star Pagodas 6,68,801 22 33. 

But it is explained in the report, that these are the villages in which a reduc¬ 
tion must be granted, for the purpose of meeting which the excess obtained 
from others beyond the amount of the ten years average may be considered to 
be applicable. It would appear that many of them are villages, which having 
been highlv cultivated, were in proportion highly assessed, and which though 
in a flourishing were not in an improvable state. 

The late Collector explains, that those villages which improved under the 
triennial lease, were in general villages which were impoverished at its com¬ 
mencement, and vice versd, that those which declined were such as had pre¬ 
viously been in an advanced state of improvement. These different results are 
such as might have been expected, and the Board have only to observe, that in 
his application of the rules of assessment to the villages so severally circum¬ 
stanced, the late Collector has acted consistently with the intention of their 
orders. 

At the time of declaring the permanent assessment of the villages under con¬ 
sideration at the several sums amounting in the aggregate to Star Pagodas 

1,68,801 22 32, 
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Proceeding* of 1,68,801 22 32, the late Collector explains that he was well aware it was too 
h^gfs®’ high > but that not being satisfied as to what particular villages, or in what de* 
. ar ° f grce, the over-assessment applied, he published the full rent of the whole of 
them, concluding that those which could bear it would be engaged for, and re¬ 
volving to grant reductions only on conviction of their necessity, derived from 
the farther and most satisfactory information to be obtained. 

That the amount of the rent thus published was too high, the Board are en¬ 
tirely disposed to believe j not however on u prima facie view of the amount in 
comparison with former averages (since the rent of those villages which have 
been settled exceeds those averages), but because it is stated that the villages 
remaining to be settled are the villages which having been best cultivated, and 
therefore the most highly assessed, arc susceptible of the less improvement. 

Another reason for considering the declared rent of the unsettled villages too 
high, is afforded by the circumstance of no offers having been made to take 
them at that rent, either by the old renters or by new competitors. The low 
amount of the revenue derived from the actual produce of these villages in 
fusily 1221, is advanced by the late Collector as an additional argument of their 
being over assessed ; and certainly the argument is entitled to some weight. 
At the same time, the Board think it right to remark, that it is possible that a 
settled purpose on the part of the landholders, to sacrifice every present inte¬ 
rest to the object of reducing their final assessment, may have increased this 
apparent deterioration. 

That the villages in question are entitled to some abatement the Board are 
however satisfied. Those amongst them of the smallest value, the late Collec¬ 
tor expected to be enabled to settle at an early period on a small remission. 
What the ultimate reduction would be upon the whole, the late Collector 
could not state with any precision j but he was inclined to believe, that they 
might be settled, in the aggregate, at something less than the average of seven 
years preceding the lease, or say at an even sum of Pagodas 1,50,000 at the 
very lowest. 

Assuming the correctness of this estimate, and of the estimate already 
noticed with respect to the three hundred and twelve villages, the settlement of 
which remained to be revised, the total amount of the final settlement of the 
2,674 villages comprised in south Arcot proper would be Star Pagodas 
4,73,161 16 35, which the late Collector observes is Pagodas 20,350 less than 
he should consider to be a fair permanent settlement under more favourable 
circumstances ; yet that it is more than the average collections of the seven years 
preceding the lease in the sum of Star Pagodas 8,191, and only Pagodas 1,926 
less than the ten years average collections. 

With respect to the villages, in number one hundred and sixty-three, which 
remained to be settled in the Mannargoody district, the late Collector explains 
that the balance of the lease settlement being very great in this talook, in con¬ 
sequence, in a considerable degree, of the bursting of the large tank which 
waters the greatest part of the lands, the ten years average collection, which 
would have included the three years of the lease, would not have answered in 
this talook generally as the basis of the settlement, since it would have reduced 
the rent of the villages which have large balances outstanding against them 
much below their value. The amount of the lease settlement has, therefore, 
been taken as the guide in this talook, from which such deductions are made 
in settling each village as its particular situation appears to render necessary. 

The late Collector observed, that some of the villages might be settled at full 
rent immediately, but that most of them would require a reduction, and an 
allowance of time, from three to five years, to enable them to pay the reduced 
rent. Mr. Ravenshaw adds, that if the whole could be settled, as he thinks they 
might, at the ten years average (or Pagodas 37,607), he should consider it, un¬ 
der all circumstances, to be a rent favourable to Government. 

The total permanent rent of the Mannargoody talook would, in this case, 
amount to Star Pagodas 59,020 36 29^, which added to the amount of the 
probable settlement of Arcot proper, as stated above, and to the amount of the 
settlement of the fourteen villages of Cuddalore and of the district of Pondi¬ 
cherry, 
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cherry, makes a grand total of Star Pagodas 5,42,129 41 30£ from 3,016 
villages, as shewn in the statement inserted in a former part of these pro¬ 
ceedings. 

A considerable portion, however, of this result, it will have been observed, 
is founded on estimate ; but an estimate considered by the late Collector to' 
be low, as respects the villages remaining to be settled belonging to Arcot 
proper, and moderate as respects the remainder. 

From the statement accompanying the subsequent letter from the late Col¬ 
lector, dated the 9 th ultimo, and referred to at the commencement of these 
proceedings, it appears that considerable progress was made in the settlement 
between the date of the report and the 31st December. From this period, at 
which the proceedings ant! accounts of the late Collector close, further progress 
in the settlement has been necessarily suspended, and will continue to be sus¬ 
pended until the present Collector shall have joined his station. It will be the 
first and most important duty of Mr. Hyde, on his arrival, which may be ex¬ 
pected in a few days, to resume the business of the settlement and prosecute 
it to a conclusion. 

According to the statement last referred to, it appears that the total number 
of villages finally settled, up to the 31st December, including those of Man- 
nargoody, Talook Cuddalorc, and Pondicherry, amounts to Star Pagodas 
2,527, and the total permanent Beriz to Star Pagodas 4,15,893 4 55. 

This amount exceeds the amount of the average collections during the trien¬ 
nial lease in the small sum of Star Pagodas 1,776 22 27 £, and the amount of 
the average of ten year? collections in the sum of Star Pagodas 18,094 13 43£. 

Of the four hundred and eighty-nine villages yet remaining to be settled, 
the chellum beriz, or full rent, according to the general rules for the settle¬ 
ment, is entered in the statement at the sum of Star Pagodas 1,55,5,11 44 72 ^: 
but it is on these villages that the loss, that is the remission, will chiefly fall. 
In a paper of remarks accompanying the statement, the late Collector supposes, 
on a rough calculation, that a portion of the above-mentioned sum, to the 
amount of 1 , 00,000 pagodas, may require a remission of fifteen per cent, or 
15,000 pagodas, and the remaining sum of Pagodas 55,511 a remission of 
twenty per cent, or Pagodas 11 , 100 , making the total estimated remission 
Pagodas 26 , 100 . This leaves a sum of Pagodas 1,29,4,11, as the probable 
amount of the settlement of the remaining four hundred and eighty nine 
villages, which added to the amount of the assessment upon the villages already 
settled. Pagodas 4,15,893, makes a total of Pagodas 5,45,304, which is some¬ 
what more than the amount of the average of the ten years Collections. 

The paper in which this calculation is contained was drawn up by Mr. 
Ravenshaw at the presidency, away from all the means of reference to accounts, 
and is therefore, of course, entitled to only general attention. As it may be 
proper that tiie present Collector should have an opportunity of observing the 
remarks which it contains, and as the document is probably not on the records 
of the cutcherry, it is ordered that a copy be prepared and transmitted to Mr. 
Hyde for his information. 

In prosecuting the settlement to a conclusion, the present Collector will not, 
of course, confine his attention entirely to the villages which remain to be 
settled. He will revise the assessment of those which have been settled, in all 
cases in which he may have reason for so doing, and will especially attend to 
the investigation of allegations or information of corrupt practices, either as 
regards the amount of the assessment, or the parties with whom the settlement 
may have been concluded. 

The Regulation which is in preparation respecting the settlement, will con¬ 
tain a clause, providing that engagements proved to have been collusive, or 
founded upon fraudulent grounds, shall be liable to be cancelled. This power 
will, however, be exercised cautiously and under proper limitations. The 
same degree of circumspection will not be necessary in the revisal of settlements 
before they shall have received the formal confirmation of the Honourable the 
Governor in Council, but it will nevertheless be prudent for the Collector to 
abstain from a too general or indiscriminate interference with arrangements 

7 R once 


Proceedings of 
Board of Revenue, 
29 March 1813. 
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Proceedings of once carried into effect. When the Collector may have good grounds for re- 
B 29 March^rr’ V * S ‘°S an £ altering the assessments determined by his predecessor, he will not 
8rc ‘ scruple to report the necessity of doing so, otherwise considerable errors might 
escape correction; but it will be incumbent upon him to act, in this respect, , 
with great fairness and deliberation. 

So soon as the settlement shall have been completed, or as much sooner as 
may be convenient, the Collector will commence the preparation of a book or 
register, in which will be noted consecutively the name of each village in the 
different talooks, the names of the parties with whom the settlement has been 
concluded, the revenue derived from each, on the average of the three, seven, 
and ten yeans respectively, the amount of the permanent assessment, the ex¬ 
tent of lands, arable and waste, &c. previously to commencing the preparation 
of this register, a form must be submitted for the approval of the Board. 

The proceedings of the Board of Revenue, and the orders of the Honourable 
the Governor in Council on the plan lor introducing the fixed settlement now 
in progress, contemplated a remission in seasons of extraordinary calamity only, 
considering that an assessment formed on an average of seven or ten years 
collections would not require remission in ordinary seasons, or under ordinary 
circumstances. In those proceedings it is, however, provided, that all villages 
watered by large tanks shall be rented under particular conditions, to depend 
on the supply of water, because “ it was thought impossible, at present, to 
“ conclude either an unconditional lease or a permanent settlement in such 
“ villages, without cither making a great reduction, which, if no damage oc- 
“ curred would be a positive loss of revenue, and in the event of a great ex- 
“ pense being necessary might not secure the object,* as when the emergency 
“ occurred the renters might be found to have spent the money.” 

It appears from the report of Mr. Ravcnshaw, that he has settled all the vil¬ 
lages in his district watered from tanks unconditionally ; that he has interpreted 
the instructions respecting remission in a more enlarged sense, and has deemed 
it essential to the success of the settlement that remissions should be made 
when necessary. 

“ l have not deemed it necessary,” says Mr. llavenshaw, “ to specify that 
“ the rent of tank villages is to depend on the supply of water. I consi- 
“ der,” he says, « the general pledge given, that remission of rent shall be 
“ granted in proportion to the badness of the season, so long as Government 
“ shall consider it necessary to include that condition. On the liberal fulfil- 
“ meut of the pledge I conceive to have been given to that effect, as well as 
“ l° r granting the aid of Tuccavy and repairing of tanks, depends the success 
“ or failure of the system now introducing; the prosperity or ruin, I may say, 
“ of the country. That it will be most faithfully adhered to by your Board 
“ an d Government, I have no doubt; and if the subordinate authorities view 
“ the importance of it in the light I do, they will, by making it the chief 
“ object of their attention, ensure the most happy result.” 

Mr. Ross, the Collector of Cuddapah, in strict obedience to the general in¬ 
structions, has settled conditionally in his district the villages watered by 
tanks; while in the southern division of Arcot, although remission is consider¬ 
ed by the Collector to have been pledged in such cases, and in all others re¬ 
quiring remission, no express provision has been entered into with respect 
to it. v 

The amount of the settlement of the southern division of Arcot, compared 
with the revenue derived from it at former periods, may be considered mode¬ 
rate or otherwise, according as remissions may be intended to be granted. 
Mr. Ravenshaw declared, when called before the Board, that had he not con¬ 
sidered Government pledged to grant remissions, he would not have made the 
settlement so high. Whether this declaration be construed to apply to tank 
villages only, or to the whole district, it is evident that cases may arise, where 
dry grain villages may stand as much in need of remission as tank villages, 
although not to the same extent, nor so often ; and that the necessity of the 
remission must depend on the proportion that the permanent jumma, settled 
on an average of collections, bears to the resources which the renters ‘can now 
command. 


Under 
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Under the approval already expressed of the rules by which the Collector Proceeding* of 
has formed his permanent rent, and adhering to their opinion, that an average B ^M r f h "Tsis*’ 
of the past collections is the best datum from which to determine this rent, but *** 
taking into consideration that no part of the permanent settlement of South 
Arcot is conditional, the Board are induced to enter into this explanation, in 
order that the Governor in Council may be prepared to receive and to admit 
authenticated claims to remission in the first years of the settlement, rather 
than allow the future sources of prosperity, inherent in the plan of a perma¬ 
nent assessment, to be injured by a too rigid exaction of terms, which may 
possibly fall heavy on the landholders, under the great change which is to take 
place in the mode of creating the revenue and in the situation of the inferior 
Ryots. 

In no case has any claim to remission been acknowledged in the pottahs or 
cowles which have been issued agreeably to the orders of Government: “ the 
“ persons with whom the permanent settlement may be formed have been 
** bound by their engagements to pay the amount of that settlement, in all 
“ seasons, and under all circumstances.” It is intended, that “ it shall rest 
“ exclusively with Government to determine on the equity and expediency of 
*« granting any occasional remission or indulgence in the payment of the per- 
“ manent revenue, in consequence of any extraordinaiy calamities of season, 

“ or other circumstancesbut should experience demonstrate, that during 
the first years of the lease the rent bears hard on the renters and exceeds their 
means, owing cither to the necessity of lowering the teerwa, from the effect 
of competition or other cause, or to the contraction of cultivation by the un¬ 
der-tenants in consequence of their emancipation, to a great fall in the price 
of grain or too much or loo little rain, the Board are of opinion, that it would 
be politic to forbear too rigidly to exact the full rent, where just cause may 
exist for a remission. It is confidently expected, that the time is not far dis¬ 
tant when remissions will cease to be necessary, except in cases of extraordinary 
calamity ; but the arrival of that period may, in the opinion of the Board, be 
accelerated, by a discriminate but liberal indulgence of remission during the 
first years of the rent, in all cases of established necessity, as it must inevitably 
be retarded by an opposite principle of conduct. Should any loss occur to 
Government, owing to the difficulty of ascertaining the justness of the claims 
or the amount of the remissions to be granted, it would, in the opinion of the 
Board, be the less evil of the two that Government should remit too much, 
rather than they should collect too much. 

As there is little doubt that the plan of the permanent rent will produce an 
immediate improvement in the condition of the under-tenants and inferior 
Ryots, by permitting them to occupy such extent only of land as they have 
the means of cultivating, and to bestow as much attention on that quantity as 
they think fit, the Board are confident that the improvement of the condition 
of the inferior Ryots, although in the first instance made at the expense of the 
renters, must ultimately redound to the benefit of the latter. But it would 
not accord with the benevolent object Government have in view, to allow the 
condition of one class of its subjects to be improved, while that of another class 
(namely, the renters) is depressed. 

Where the renters arc the only cultivators this reasoning will not apply; but 
it holds good in all villages where there are Meerassadars, Oolcoody and Pya- 
coody Ryots, or other classes of cultivators not included in the settlement. 

Should the apprehensions prove ill-founded, that the assessment formed on an 
average of collections may, in some cases, during the first years of the settle¬ 
ment be too high, no remission will be required; but if these apprehensions 
should prove to be well founded, the liberal consideration of Government will, 
it is hoped, prevent the high assessment, where it may unintentionally occur, 
from operating injuriously. 

It appears, that the triennial lease of the southern division of Arcot was 
formed on the basis of the seven years* collections; but for the reasons Mr. 

Ravenshaw gave, and from expectations of improvement from the immense 
wastes, it exceeded the average collections of seven years, in the sum of Star 
Pagodas 50,206 11 39, or nine and one-sixteenth per cent.: that various 

causes 
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Proceedings of causes' (which have been reported to Government) combined to make this rent 
^^MarchYsTs *’ k ear h ar< * on many of the renters, the badness of the seasons, the low price of 
grain, and the short period of the lease being the principal: that the remissions 
contemplated to be granted in cases of necessity were not granted, owing to 
the difficulty of discriminating who were able to pay, and who not. The effect 
is stated by Mr. Ravcnshaw to be, that the personal property of the “ renters 
“ and Ryots sold during the late lease for payment of rent, amounted to Star 
“ Pagodas 1,03,353 21 53; of which Star Pagodas 14,870 3 65 worth was 
'* sold the first year of the lease, Star Pagodas 33,826 36 2 the second year, 
“ and Star Pagodas 54,656 26 66 the third year. That although this 
“ account,” the Collector admits, “ is not entitled to implicit confidence, 
“ yet,” he adds, “ I am of opinion, it does not by any means shew the full 
“ amount of property sold.” 

Of the amount of personal property thus described as having been sold for 
the payment of the rent during the triennial lease, the sum of Star Pagodas 
12,759 44 55 only was sold by the Commissioners : the balance of Star Pa¬ 
godas 90,593 21 78 is represented as having been sold by the owners. The 
Board are aware, to what abuses the preparation of such a document is liable; 
they refer to it, therefore, to point out the evils that may result from too high 
a rent too rigidly exacted, not as an authenticated statement of the actual 
extent of the evils of over-collection in South Arcot during the triennial lease. 

Mr. Ravcnshaw has expressed his hope, “ that his successor will recollect, 
“ that the class of people we are now putting in possession of estates are not 
“ men of property, from which they are able to make up any losses they may 
“ meet with, and who can afford to wait for better seasons to remunerate them ; 
“ but that, however fit in other respects for the situation they are placed in, 
“ they have, generally speaking, no property except their cattle, and that if 

they arc made answerable for any thing more than trivial losses, they must 
(( be ruined, and their estates must shortly revert to Government, in a much 
“ worse state even than they are in at present.” 

Under the expression of these sentiments, the Board need not dwell on the 
impolicy of withholding remission, where a claim can be established founded 
on actual loss from misfortune or other causes; and it occurs to the Board to 
remark, that it might be imprudent to endeavour to trace any alleged loss to 
neglect, wilful or otherwise, because, under the present plan, there is a mani¬ 
fest excitement to industry, and no object, now the assessment is fixed, to be 
obtained by neglect. 

It appears that, in his communications with the landholders, Mr. Raven- 
sliaw made no mention of the lease being “ under certain circumstances, only 
“ decennial, but formed it at once as a perpetual lease.” 

The only reason for calling or considering the settlement decennial, and 
eventually perpetual, was to meet the possible event of its disapproval by the 
Honourable Court of Directors. The settlement, when confirmed, will be 
every where perpetual, as far as concerns the Government, and decennial only 
no farther than as it depends on the decisions of the Honourable Court. 

In the case of the settlement under consideration, where no mention has been 
made of any other than a perpetual lease, it will be proper, so soon as it shall 
have received the confirmation of the Honourable the Governor in Council, 
that the landholders should be informed that the lease has been confirmed as a 
perpetual lease by the Government, but that it requires also the confirmation of 
the Honourable Court of Directors; that such confirmation will, in all proba¬ 
bility, be obtained, but that, in either event, nothing can disturb the validity of 
the existing engagements for a period of ten years. 

It would be advisable perhaps, that a proclamation on this subject should be 
issued, in the name of Government, upon the occasion of promulgating its con¬ 
firmation of the settlement. 

In the settlement of the southern division of Arcot, the Board observe that 
the devastanum and cavelly lands have been included, but that the proportions 
of rent payable on account of these respective lands have been distinctly deter¬ 
mined. 
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mined, with the view to render easy their separation hereafter, should it be so Proceeding* of 
decided. Board of Revenue, 

29 March 1813. 

f This was a very proper and judicious arrangement; for though the Board are 
disposed to think that, in preference to the restoration of these lands it will be 
advisable that they should continue to be included in the settlement, and the 
proceeds appropriated to the purposes for which the lands were held, as has 
been done in other districts, where a permanent settlement has been established, 
the Board have not formed a final judgment upon the subject. 

According to the instructions of the Board, it was proposed that the allow¬ 
ance of the Bara Bulloti, or village officers, should continue, as usual, to be 
settled between them and the landholders ; but Mr. Ravenshaw has proposed 
a qualification of this arrangement with respect to the Curnums and Taliars. 

The mauniams of these officers, as well as those of the Potail, or Pottah Moni- 
gar, and shroff having in the southern division of Arcot been resumed, and an 
allowance in money granted in lieu thereof, Mr. llavenshaw, consistently with 
the spirit of the Board’s instructions, has granted an abatement in the settle¬ 
ment equivalent to these money allowances; but as he thinks that the offices 
of Curnuin and Taliar ought not to be rendered dependent on the landholders, 
he has bound the latter to make a separate payment to Government, equal to 
the pay of these public servants, who under this arrangement will receive it 
through the Collector. 

In the few cases in which the manniam lands of these officers have been re¬ 
sumed, the Board certainly think that the pecuniary allowances granted in lieu 
of them ought to he paid through the officers of Government, rather than 
through the landholders ; but the Board arc of opinion, that it might be pre¬ 
ferable to restore the inauniams themselves. The Board conclude, that as an 
abatement has been already made in the jumma, to the extent of the allowances 
granted in lieu of these mauniams, the measure of restoring the inauniams 
might be effected without any further abatement. 

Resolved, to require the Collector to submit a statement of the amount of the 
money allowances heretofore enjoyed by the village servants, compared with the 
amount of the abatement now granted in lieu of these allowances, and with the 
supposed value of the lands, and to desire the Collector will state his senti¬ 
ments explicitly, as to the expediency, or otherwise, of restoring the latter. 

Resolved, also, to address on the same subject the Collectors of the other 
districts, where the resumption of the mauniams of the village servants has, 
either wholly or in part, taken place. 

On the subject of cnams, the final instructions of the Board will be communi¬ 
cated'to the Collector at an early period in a separate letter. 

Towards the conclusion of his report on the important subject of the final 
settlement, in which it will be seen that great progress has been made in this 
district, Mr. Ravenshaw has submitted his sentiments on the expediency of 
vesting in Collectors a power to hear and decide such disputes, relative to the 
cultivation, to the occupancy and irrigation of lands, as may arise between land¬ 
holders and inferior Ryots, or between the holders of different villages. 

A suggestion of a somewhat similar nature has been submitted by the Collec¬ 
tor in Tinncvelly ; and the Board are of opinion, that if the power were vested 
in Collectors of adjusting disputes, in the first instance, upon the mailers above 
referred to, it would be of advantage, and satisfactory to all parties. Mr. 

Ravenshaw observes, very justly, that under a permanent settlement, the Col¬ 
lectors and Tehsildars can have no greater personal interest in their decisions 
than a Judge and his Moonsiffs. That their decisions would be more prompt, 
and accompanied with less vexation the Board think can scarcely be doubted. 

It is the wish of the Board to introduce certain provisions on this subject in 
the Regulation respecting the settlement, the draft of which is now preparing ; 
but unless the principle be recognized as unobjectionable, the introduction of 
the proposed provisions into the draft could lead only to useless discussion. 

Resolved, therefore, to solicit the sentiments of the Honourable the Governor 

in Council upon the subject. , . 

7 S Resolved, 
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Proceedings of Resolved, that these proceedings be submitted generally for the consideration 
° r ^ e Tt r ;o e * OJ f the Honourable the Governor in Council, and lor such orders thereon as 
they may be deemed to require. 

Resolved, at the same time, to state to the Honourable the Governor in 
Council, that the Board would not recommend that his continuation of the set¬ 
tlement, to the extent to which it has been established, should for the present 
be formally communic ated. The Board arc of opinion, that it might be advisa¬ 
ble to defer this measure, until further proceedings shall have been submitted 
on the reports which have been received, and are expected from other districts; 
until, in short, a little further experience has been obtained. In the mean lime 
the Board remark, that the agreements which have been exchanged between 
the Collector and the landholders will secure the parties in possession, and 
guard against any present inconvenience. 

(True extract.) 

(Signed) WM. OLIVER, 

Secretary. 


EXTRACT from the MINUTES of CONSULTATION in the REVENUE 

DEPARTMENT, 

Dated the -Uh February 1814. 

Minutes of The Governor in Council having maturely considered the proceedings of the 
Consultation, Board of Revenue, bearing date the 2f)th of March last, and the various papers 
\ Feb. 1814. ^ to which reference is therein made, respecting the settlement of the land revenue 
in the southern division of Arcot, deems it proper to record such observations 
on the subject, as seem to be required for the guidance of that Board and for 
the information of the Honourable the Court of Directors. It was recom¬ 
mended by the Board of Revenue, in their letter of the 29th of April last, 
which accompanied the proceedings in question, that the confirmation of Go¬ 
vernment should be withheld fiom the settlement, till many of the points on 
which its merits depend should be more fully investigated, and the whole work 
should undergo a scrupulous revision ; and that the Government should, for the 
present, confine itself to the expression of its sentiments generally, regarding 
the mode in which it has been concluded. What was recommended by the 
Board of Revenue, with a view only to proper caution in a matter of such 
weighty importance, has become indispensably necessary, in deference to the 
orders of the Court of Directors on the subject, conveyed in their letter of the 
iGth of December 1812 ; and the sole object of the observations, about to be 
recorded, is to point out in what respects the settlement of the land revenue con¬ 
cluded for the southern division of Arcot is, or is not, conformable to the views 
of'the Honourable Court, to the principles prescribed to tiic Collector for his 
guidance, and (on points not embraced by those views as far as they have been 
stated, nor provided for in those principles) to the policy which the Governor 
in Council would be disposed to approve in a perpetual settlement. 

The first consideration to be attended to, regards the persons with whom the 
settlement has been concluded. Although it does not appear to be noticed in 
the proceedings of the Board of Revenue, it may be allowed to precede all 
others, on account both of its intrinsic importance and of the attention which it 
will receive from the Court of Directors. 

On this point the Collector refers to his letter to the Board of Revenue, 
dated the 7th of February 1812, for an explanation of the principles by which 
he has been guided. From that letter, and his subsequent letter dated the 9th 
of .July 1812, it appears that, in the southern division of Arcot, net rent is 
hardly ever derived from land ; that, when there is any, it goes to the heads of 
the villages or renters for the time being ; that those persons do not inherit the 
capacity in which they stand, but are constantly liable to be changed; that 
there are few villages in which they have not been changed every two, three, 
or four years ; that, in short, the little private property in the soil which exists 
lias always been entirely at the disposal of the Government. From this'state of 
things the Collector justly infers, that although it may be otherwise where 
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meerass is a property yielding a rent to its owner, and possessing a value in Minutes of 
transfer, yet in his district the Government commits no injustice, by making, C<msultation, 
as it always has made, such a selection of renters as may afford the best secu- v * Feb ' 1814 "* 
•rity for the public revenue, and conferring upon them a property in the soil, 
which no one has enjoyed before, and of which therefore no one has been dis- . 
possessed. 

When the revenue absorbs the whole rent, the Government must be regarded 
as the sole proprietor of the soil, and the right of occupancy (at best of very 
uncertain tenure) is all which can belong to its subjects; but when that right 
too, as must also unavoidably be lhe case, has been at the disposal of Govern¬ 
ment, no room is left for a complaint of injustice towards individuals, in any 
settlement of the land revenue which Government may see fit to conclude. 

The question, in concluding such a settlement, is then narrowed to a conside¬ 
ration of expediency; and that settlement is the best, by which the interests of 
Government, involving, as they must do, the interests of the people at large, 
may most effectually be promoted. The case here put is, for the illustration 
of the argument, somewhat more extreme than that represented as actually 
existing in the southern division of Arcot; but the difference between the 
reality and the supposition is not considerable, and ample allowance seems to 
have been made for it by the Collector, in his application of similar reasoning 
to the duty in which he was engaged. 

The Collector accordingly states, that the triennial renters, who may be con¬ 
sidered as approaching more nearly than others to the possession of some sort 
of property in the soil, were allowed the preference in renting the villages anew ; 
that they were permitted to include partners in the engagement ; that when 
they disagreed among themselves, the rent was concluded with as many of them 
as could agree ; that when they declined or neglected to rent their villages, 
the other head inhabitants were next permitted to rent them ; and that the 
engagements which have been entered into with strangers, are not numerous, 
and were had recourse to only after all other means of renting the villages had 
failed. 

It serves still further to justify the Collector's proceedings in this respect, 
that he has represented the evils which would have followed from leaving any 
of the villages unsettled, in a district over which a settlement is generally ex¬ 
tended, as the Pottah Monigars are interested and enabled to reduce the stock 
and cultivators belonging to such villages, by withdrawing them to the rented 
villages, and as this apprehension has been confirmed by tiie experience of the 
triennial lease. He has, moreover, recommended that all ousted renters who 
may have lost their villages, through corruption on the pari of the Collector’s 
servants, should be allowed to recover them, on indemnifying the strangers by 
whom they have been rented for any expense incurred in improving them. 

The Governor in Council desires, that the proposed option may be offered to 
the ousted renters; and under the foregoing explanation of the facts of the case, 
and of the rules according to which the Collector has proceeded, is of opinion, 
that in the selection of renters, the settlement will then have been concluded 
with all possible regard for the interests, feelings, and rights of those who bear 
the nearest semblance to landed proprietors. It is most satisfactory to observe, 
in confirmation of tins opinion, that out of 1985 villages which had been set¬ 
tled at the end of fusily 1221, nine hundred and fifty-nine were rented by the 
former renters, and five hundred and twenty-five by former renters and their 
chosen associates; and that of the remaining five hundred and one villages 
rented to strangers, a great proportion had been voluntarily resigned by the 
former renters under regular instruments, either lodged with the Collector, or 
possessed by their friends who have succeeded them. 

The Governor in Council docs not find any direct information, either in the 
proceedings of the Board of Revenue or in the Collector’s report or its en¬ 
closures, with regard to the number of persons with whom the settlement of 
the villages has been concluded. The point is important, as concerning jus¬ 
tice towards individuals wherever a right to be admitted into the number is 
recognized, and as concerning the security of the public revenue and the im¬ 
provement of the country wherever better security and better means of improve¬ 
ment 
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Minutes of ment would have been provided by increasing the number. On the first of 
those grounds it would seem, from the information incidentally afforded in the 
e ' v j Collector’s letters, dated the 7th February and 9th July 1313, above referred 
to, that the number of renters is sufficiently comprehensive; but it will be * 
. necessary that the Collector’s attention should be directed to this point, with 
reference to the other ground on which its importance rests. 

The attention of the Revenue Board has been chiefly turned to Hie amount 
of rent for which the district has been settled, and on that head their expla* 
nations are entirely satisfactory. The average of ten years* collections, form¬ 
ing the basis on which the amount was calculated, appears to be equally just 
towards the Government and the renters. The extremes to which the revenue 
rose and sunk in the twofusilies 1313 and 1316 neutralize each other, and the 
period including no other extraordinary variation of revenue, may be considered 
as exhibiting a fair view of the resources of the district. The average collec¬ 
tions of the ten years fell short, indeed, of those of the triennial lease, to the 
extent of nearly three and a half per cent.; but there is melancholy evidence 
that the operation of that lease has proved most injurious to the southern divi¬ 
sion of Arcot, as well as to almost every other district into which it was intro¬ 
duced, and there can be no doubt of the necessity of abating the assessment, 
if the collections are expected to keep pace with it, and the prosperity of the 
district is not meant to be sacrificed still further for a temporary increase of 
revenue. The Governor in Council, therefore, expresses his perfect satisfac¬ 
tion with the amount of the present settlement. 

The rules according to which the Collector has applied to each particular 
village the general basis whereon the amount of the settlement was to be cal¬ 
culated, and has corrected the severe pressure with which it would have borne 
on some villages, and the needless reduction of revenue which it would have 
caused in others, are extremely judicious. The chief rules are these. When 
the collections for fusily 1330 exceed the average of ten years, a portion of 
the excess is added ; when they fall short, a portion of the deficiency is abated. 
Villages having little or no waste laud are allowed a remission of from one- 
sixteenth to one-eighth: aumany villages mismanaged during the triennial 
lease are assessed with the average of the seven years preceding the triennial 
lease, or the ten years’ average, whichever of the two is highest, though the 
collections in 1330 fell short of the average. The seven years* average is taken 
instead of the ten years, when the former exceeds the latter, by reason of 
balances during the triennial lease. When temporary causes have impoverished 
any village, the assessment is made progressive for five years, or some shorter 
period, till it attain its full measure. These rules seem to provide for almost 
every exception which could be required in applying the general basis. 

The Governor in Council concurs in the sentiments which the Board of Re¬ 
venue have expressed, with regard to the case of former over-assessment, for 
which the Collector stated that his rules did not provide an adequate remedy; 
and has nothing to add to their observations on that head, further than by ex¬ 
pressing his satisfaction, that the impositions practised upon the Collector by 
his servants, for the purpose of obtaining an abatement of the amount with 
which certain villages ought to have been assessed, were detected ; that the 
pottahs fraudulently procured were cancelled, and that many of the villages 
have since been settled at full rent. 

The Governor in Council agrees with the Board of Revenue, that it would 
seem inexpedient to conclude any perpetual settlement for villages yielding no 
higher an annual rent than ten pagodas at first, and twenty pagodas ultimately; 
and thinks it questionable, whether even a decennial settlement ought to be 
concluded for such villages, unless they arc very numerous. 

The only piovision which the Collector seems to have made for securing the 
under-tenants and Ryots in possession of their privileges, whatever these may 
be, is to be found in the pottah granted by him to the renters, which bears 
that they arc to keep the inhabitants in peace, and conduct themselves ac¬ 
cording to the Regulations; but the Governor in Council considers this 
provision, for an object of such importance, to be much too indefinite, 
and highly approves of the specific obligations on this head, to which the 
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renters are required to bind themselves by the seventeenth article of the moo- Minute of 
chulka prepared by Mr. Ross, the Collector of Cuddapah, relating to the duty 
of “ making the Ryots contented and happy.” The Regulation regarding the * * eb ‘ 1 ‘ 

settlement will no doubt impose the duty upon the renters; but the pottah s " ” 

‘furnished to them ought to define and explain its nature and extent, as that . 
prepared by Mr. Ross docs. 

In the settlement of the southern division of Arcot, the Collector has made 
no reservation of waste land: and he has stated liis opinion, that no waste 
land ought to be reserved. In support of that opinion, he has observed that 
no settlement whatever could be formed, if all the waste land were excluded 
from it; that it would be difficult to select any waste land which it would be 
more proper to exclude than the rest; and that it is needless to exclude any, 
as it ought to be the main object of Government to secure its present land 
revenue and promote the future prosperity of the country, rejoicing, as it will 
have cause to do, if, by means of its revenue arrangements, the cultivation is 
extended ; and resting satisfied, that the least of all the evils which it has to 
apprehend, is a difficulty in participating fairly in the increasing wealth of its 
people. 

On the other hand, however, it appears to be the Collector’s opinion, that the 
migration of the Ryots (by the apprehension of which the Collector of Cudda¬ 
pah has chiefly been induced to include the waste land in his settlement) would 
not be affected one way or other by the reservation of the waste land, but that 
it may be prevented or properly regulated by a judicious distribution of tuc- 
cavy : it appears also, from the smallness of the abatement (varying from one- 
eighth to one-sixteenth) which is allowed on account of villages having little or 
no waste land, that the value attaching to waste land is not reckoned by the 
Collector to be very considerable. 

The Collector’s conclusion on this point does not appear to be made out by 
the reasoning which he has himself employed. The Governor in Council has 
often had occasion to express his conviction, that the object which requires the 
first attention, is the augmentation of the general wealth of the country, and 
that it will always be easy to devise means for drawing a due proportion of 
that wealth into the public treasury. If, therefore, the Collector had shewn 
that, with a reservation of the waste land, it was not to be hoped that the ge¬ 
neral wealth of the country should be augmented, the Governor in Council 
would have been disposed to concur in his opinion, that the waste land ought 
to be included in the settlement. But his reasoning tends as much to prove 
that the prosperity of the country would be injured as that it would be promoted 
by that measure. 

Unless it answers some important purpose to relinquish the claim to a direct 
participation in the future produce of waste land, unless it is necessary as 
enabling the renters to hold out encouragement to their Ryots, unless the 
adjacent land could not otherwise be cultivated, or, unless, for some other 
reason, the settlement of the waste land must be simultaneous with the 
settlement of the land under cultivation, and is essential to the success 
of that other settlement, this gratuitous and unlimited surrender of that which, 
possessing no present value, could not be regarded as any favour by those who 
receive it, though the loss of it might hereafter be severely felt by Govern¬ 
ment, would bear no mark of the liberal and considerate policy, from which 
alone such an act ought to proceed, and would be stigmatised by the Court of 
Directors, whose sentiments on the subject are known to the Government, as 
a useless and improvident sacrifice. 

The Collector has stated, that no settlement could be formed if all the waste 
land were to be reserved, and that it would be difficult to make a proper 
selection; but the rule, according to which the selection ought to be made, 
seems to be sufficiently manifest. Wherever the lands in cultivation could not 
be settled if the waste lands were reserved, they must of necessity be included 
in the settlement. In such a case, they are not gratuitously surrendered, but 
contribute to the value of the cultivated lands, and are taken into account by 
those to. whom the cultivated lands are rented. To exclude them would be to 
check the extension of cultivation, and to destroy all prospect of that aug- 

7 T mented 
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Consultation, 
4 Feb. 1814. 


mented wealth and increasing prosperity, in which the exclusion was intended 
to enable Jhe Government to participate. But wherever the cultivated lands 
can be settled as well, though the waste lands are reserved, or wherever the 
abatement of rent on account of the reservation is more than counterbalanced, 
by the object on account of which it is allowed (a case which, from the rate of 
' abatement allowed by the Collector to villages having little or no waste land, 
may be supposed likely to be of frequent occurrence) the force of the reasons 
against including the waste land in the settlement seems to be irresistible. 

It will, in all cases, be the duty of the Collector to take care, that the 
reasons against reserving the waste land are not inconsiderately or unne¬ 
cessarily admitted, and still more, that they are not suffered to be alleged as a 
mere pretext for including it in the settlement. 

The Governor in Council does not consider it to be of any importance, that 
the Collector has settled the tank villages in the southern division of Arcot 
unconditionally as well as the rest. In the letter of Government to the Board 
of Revenue, dated the 31st of December 1811, it was stated, that while the 
rent of tank villages was to be dependent upon the supply of water, the discre¬ 
tion of granting or withholding a remission of revenue in other cases rested ex¬ 
clusively with the Government; and the Collector has, naturally enough, given 
a latitude to these instructions, and without binding the Government, even 
in the case of tank villages, to any specific remission of revenue, has conceived 
it to be virtually pledged to allow such remissions, as the nature of the seasons 
and other circumstances affecting the condition of the renters may be found 
to require. The Governor in Council entirely concurs in the sentiments 
expressed, both by the Revenue Board and by the Collector, regarding the 
necessity of being liberal in this respect at the beginning. That the time will 
come wlien a remission of revenue will no longer be required, must be the per¬ 
suasion of every one who believes that Government is intent upon promoting 
the prosperity of the country, and the measures now in train are well adapted 
to that end ; but the arrival of such a time cannot be insured or accelerated, 
unless the present demands of Government are considerately accommodated to 
the present circumstances of the country. 

If any confirmation of the foregoing views be wanting, it is unhappily to be 
found in the effects set forth in the Collector’s present report, as having re¬ 
sulted from a rigid enforcement of the terms of the triennial lease in certain 
talooks of his district. 

The attention of the Revenue Board was particularly called, in the letters 
addressed to them on the 31st of December 1811, and 24th March 1812, to 
the necessity of making the rent under the new settlement payable, at the 
option of Government only, in such coins as are issued from the Company’s 
mint; but it does not appear, from the papers now before Government, that 
any provision to that effect has been made in the settlement of the southern 
division of Arcot. The omission requires to be supplied. 

The deduction from the assessment made on account of the allowance to 
Cumums and Taliars is just and proper j and there can be no doubt as to the 
propriety of rendering the payment of their allowance independent of the good 
pleasure of the renters. But the Governor in Council will take into consider¬ 
ation the expediency of restoring to them the mauniums which they for¬ 
merly enjoyed, when the subject is brought to his notice by the Board of 
Revenue. 

The Collector has judged wisely in keeping the accounts of the cavelly and 
devastanum lands distinct from the rest, though included in the settlement, 
as an opening is thereby left for any new arrangement regarding them which 
may be deemed proper. 

It is satisfactory to learn, on the authority of the Collector, that the other 
sources of revenue, exclusive of the land-tax, which pass in the southern 
division of Arcot by the general name of sournadyem, are highly improvable. 
It is principally from those sources that all future augmentation of the revenue 
must be looked for, and therefore they cannot be investigated and improved 

with 
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with too great care. Hie Governor in Council will expect to receive the 
report on the subject which has been promised by the Revenue Board. 

A report will also be expected on the subject of the enam lands in the dis¬ 
trict, regarding which the Revenue Board appear not to have furnished in¬ 
structions to the Collector. 

The register of the settlement proposed to be kept by the Collector will be 
a valuable document, containing information on many points, particularly 
the number of renters, and the amount of the rent of their respective villages, 
to which the Governor in Council may hereafter have occasion to refer. 

The settlement has, ere now, been probably introduced throughout the dis¬ 
trict ; but the Governor in Council anticipates great advantage from the re¬ 
vision which it is to undergo from the new Collector. With all the zeal, abi¬ 
lity, and experience of the late Collector, Mr. Ravenshaw, it was impossible 
for him to accomplish so great and complicated an undertaking without many 
errors and oversights. Of this he was himself fully sensible, and he accord¬ 
ingly deemed it necessary to revise his own work. He had the satisfaction 
of detecting the impositions which his servants had practised upon him, 
before the charge of the district passed into other hands, and he corrected 
much of what had been done amiss; but there must still remain great room 
lor correction, and the Governor in Council approves of the manner in which 
the Board of Revenue have called the attention of the present Collector to this 
important part of his duty. 

Besides the instructions of the Board of Revenue, conveyed in their pro¬ 
ceedings of the 29th of •March, it will be necessary that the Collector attend 
to the sentiments expressed in the present proceedings of the Governor in 
Council, and that, wherever practicable, the settlement be rendered conform¬ 
able to those sentiments, in the respects in which any discrepancy has been 
pointed out, and where the points called in question only require to be ex¬ 
plained, a satisfactory explanation be afforded. 

The observations of the Governor in Council have been framed, with a par¬ 
ticular view to the recent instructions of the Court of Directors, on the subject 
of the mode in which the land revenue ought to be collected; and it is confi¬ 
dently hoped that they will meet with the Honourable Court’s approbation, 
and that any settlement concluded in strict conformity to them would be con¬ 
firmed in perpetuity. The observations themselves will shew that much re¬ 
mains to be done, before such a conformity is obtained, and that the measure 
of confirming even this first settlement in perpetuity is still far from being re¬ 
commended by Government to the Court of Directors. A great deal, however, 
has already been accomplished, and the remainder, the Governor in Council 
doubts not, will be undertaken with similar zeal, and prosecuted to an equally 
successful conclusion. 

At the suggestion of the Collector of the southern division of Arcot, the 
Board of Revenue have recommended that, after the introduction of the pro¬ 
posed settlement of the land revenue, the Collectors should be authorized, in 
the first instance, to hear and determine all disputes relative to occupying, 
cultivating, and irrigating land, which may arise between the renters and their 
Ryots, or between different renters; and observe, in support of that proposi¬ 
tion, that when the amount and appropriation of the demands of Government 
upon the land are permanently fixed, the Collector may be regarded as an 
arbiter in such disputes not less impartial than the Judge, and that from the 
means of information possessed by him, and the promptness of his decisions, 
the authority proposed to be delegated to him is likely to be of great utility, 
and to give entire satisfaction to the inhabitants. As an appeal to the zillah court 
is in all causes to be allowed, the Governor in Council is disposed to agree 
with the Revenue Board, that much advantage might result from the interlo¬ 
cutory judgments of the Collectors on the points in question, and that they 
would not be attended with any of the evil consequences which led to the 
separation of the judicial authority from that with which Collectors are at 
present vested. The Revenue Board will therefore make provision for the 
object'in view, in the Regulation which they have stated themselves to be pre¬ 
paring ; 
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Minute of paring ; anti a final decision with regard to its expediency will be given, when 
t * ie ll' e S u ^ at i° n is about to be enacted. 

(A true extract.) 

(Signed) D. HILL, 

Secretary to Government. 


EXTRACTS REVENUE LETTER to FORT ST. GEORGE, 
Dated the 1 2th April, 1815. 


Letter from, 5th March 1813. 
(Par. 1'23 to 13G.) Remarks on ex- 


Par. 57- We have perused with attention the observa¬ 
tions recorded in these paragraphs, dnd the still more ex¬ 
tracts from thy Court sdispiitchra^ borate statements and reasonings contained in the report 

iSiruury a i 8 iT™Tih January of your Board of Revenue of the 28th January 1813, on 


February 1811 and loth January . . ^ 

1812, respecting the; permanent set- the important question or limnediatcly and permanently 
ticmcnt of the land revenue. fixing the amount of the land-revenue in the unsettled 

Revenue Letter to districts subject to your Government. Wc not only dissent from the conclu- 
l-'ort St. ticorge, s i on j rawll by the Revenue Board, and concurred in by our late Governor in 
12 . pn s .i. Council, as to the necessity of no longer deferring the permanent settlement 
of the land revenue, but we sec no reason, after the most deliberate and ma¬ 
ture consideration of all the facts, arguments, and allegations which have been 
advanced, to retract the instructions conveyed in our Revenue dispatch of the 
l(ith December 1812, and on which we perceive, from your more recent dis¬ 
patches, that you have already proceeded to act. Being desirous, however, 
of placing upon record, fully and explicitly, the grounds on which our opinion 
rests, we shall shortly advert to a few of the principal arguments with which 
it has been (in our judgment unsuccessfully) impugned. 


58. “ There would be reason,” you observe, “ for postponing a permanent 
“ settlement of the land revenue of these territories, if more full information 
“ regarding their resources, than that which we now possess, could be obtain- 
“ ed; but the length of time during which they have been managed by the 
“ Company’s Government, and the nature of the revenue-management under 
“ this presidency, have already made us intimately acquainted with the extent 
“ of their resources. To wait for further information, therefore, would ap- 
“ pear to be altogether unnecessary.” A want of acquaintance with the resources 
of the country was, while it existed, unquestionably a substantial reason lor 
not proceeding rashly to fix the extent of our demands upon it; but it by no 
means follows, that the converse of the proposition is true, viz. that after 
having ascertained with tolerable accuracy the extent of its resources, there 
can be no good reason for postponing a perpetual settlement of the revenue to 
be drawn from it. On the contrary, if, as wc know to be the case, there 
exists a great disproportion between its actual and prospective resources, that 
surely seems an improvident arrangement which would exclude the Govern¬ 
ment from deriving any advantage from the progressive development of those 
resources. When we know, for example, that of 9,253,000 acres of sirkar 
land in the districts of Bellary and Cuddapah, only 3,253,000 are in a state of 
cultivation and pay rent to Government, would it be prudent to renounce, by 
a solemn act, all claim to revenue from the six millions of acres now unculti¬ 
vated, but which, in process of time, may be rendered productive ? 

59. You admit that “ there would be reason for delay, if the country were 
“ in a course of improvement; and if, by fixing its demands upon the landed 
“ property, the Government were to forego its participation in the additional 

value which that property might be expected to acquire. But you contend, 
“ that the real case is directly the reverse of this supposition; that the agri- 
“ culturo in the unsettled districts is in a state of decline; that revenue is 
“ collected with difficulty; and that the hope of participating in the increasing 
“ resources of the country, presents, therefore, no inducement to delay resort- 
“ ing to that system, under which its resources may be most effectually pre- 
“ served and improved.” If the foregoing be a correct description of the pre¬ 
sent state of our territories, we apprehend that the evils complained of must 
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be derived from one or other of the following causes ; adversity of season, Revenue Letter to 
such as that which occurred in fusily 1221; the triennial leases, and their 
tendency injuriously to affect the interests, rights, and feelings of the small pr ^ 
landed proprietors ; or lastly, from over-assessment. Whether the unfavorable 
symptoms which you have enumerated proceed from any of the causts 
separately, or from all of them combined, it is difficult to perceive how they 
could be either removed or mitigated by a permanent settlement of the land 
revenue at its present standard. To perpetuate an over-assessment of the land, 
or a vexatious mode of realizing it, would produce consequences directly the 
reverse of improving the agriculture and the revenue of our territorial posses¬ 
sions ; and in a country subject, like the peninsula of India, to great vicissi¬ 
tudes of seasons, there must always be a considerable difficulty in regularly and 
punctually collecting the land revenue, even though its standard amount were 
finally determined. 

GO. Were it clearly and satisfactorily demonstrated, that the assessment in 
any of the provinces subject to your Government is heavier than the land can 
bear, we should not be adverse to a suitable abatement of the jumma of the 
over-assessed district; for to persist in rack-renting the husbandman, and after 
compelling him to part with the stock of his farm, in order to satisfy an exorbi¬ 
tant demand, to tell him, by way of comfort, that the rent which he has impo¬ 
verished himself in paying is about to be unalterably fixed, and that his circum¬ 
stances will greatly improve under this perpetual settlement, is adding mockery 
to oppression. 

6 1. The Board of .Revenue observe in their report, that “ the Government 
“ rent or share of the produce is supposed to amount generally to the value of 

little less than one-half, and in some situations to even more than one-half 
“ of the gross produce.” “ If this,’* they add, “ be an accurate statement, it 
“ is scarcely necessary to remark, that an assessment so burthensome must be 
“ inconsistent with the accumulation of agricultural stock, and consequently 
“ inconsistent with any reasonable expectation of improvement.*’ The Board 
go on to state, that “ under these circumstances, to conclude a permanent set- 
“ tlement, that is, to fix the ultimate demand of Government upon the lands, 

“ is the system most likely to be attended with the least loss: that by thus 
“ ensuring to the landholders exemption from tax on improvement, their intc- 
“ rest, and with it their industry, may be so excited, as to enable them, in 
** progress of time, to pay with ease, that which is now collected from them 
“ with considerable and increasing difficulty.” Now it is hardly requisite for 
us to point out the incongruity of these two statements. The Board set out 
with affirming the actual assessment to be inconsistent with the accumulation of 
agricultural stock, and consequently inconsistent with any reasonable expecta¬ 
tion of improvement; and the conclusion at which they arrive is, that it is ex¬ 
pedient not to reduce, but to perpetuate, that assessment which they had de¬ 
clared a little before to be incompatible, not only with improvement, but with 
the iudispensablc means of effecting it. 

62 . The failure of the permanent settlement in Dindigul, to which the Board 
have adverted in the eighty-fourth paragraph of their report, as well as that in 
Chingleput, and more recently in the Salem district, where estates were pur¬ 
chased on account of the Government for a premium merely nominal, affords 
the clearest evidence of the futility of expecting to avert the inevitably ruinous 
effects of over-assessment, by the means recommended by the Board ; whereas 
the alternative of lowering the assessment in the southern division of Coimba¬ 
tore, where it was discovered to be excessive, is known to have been successful 
under temporary settlements , in gradually restoring the revenues of that district 
from the state of depression into which they had fallen. 

63. To evince the promptitude which we have shown, even under the 
severest pressure of financial difficulties, to accede to any measure which was 
judged indispensable by our Governments abroad to the prosperity of our ter¬ 
ritories or the ’diefof their inhabitants, we need only recall to you the terms 
in which we sanctioned the reduction of the assessment in the last-mentioned 
district. “ An observation of the opposite effects exhibited in the two divisions 
** of the same province, where neither the difference of soil nor the climate 
** could be supposed such as to have any influence in originating them, must 
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Revenue Letter to “ have obviously led to the conclusion, that the rates of assessment in the 

*'??» t- f“ southern division were too high: we have therefore no hesitation in ap- 
12 April 1815. r - -- 


“ proving of your having directed the rates to be brought down to the standard 
“ of those in the northern division,” &c. 


61 . In a late dispatch which we addressed to you from this department, we 
did, indeed, animadvert on the abatement often per cent, on the jumma of 
Tanjore, which you had sanctioned at the introduction of the quinquennial 
lease in that province; but we objected to the measure, “ because it ap- 
“ peared to have been adopted solely for the purpose of overcoming the re- 
“ luctancc manifested by the Meerassadars to a fixed money-rent, and because 
“ the Collector had pronounced the former rate of assessment to be fair and 
“ equitable, and probably more moderate than in other provinces.” 

65. If the Board of Revenue were satisfied that the assessment in any part 
of the territory subject to their immediate superintendence was so high, as either 
to impair the permanent resources of the country, or to prevent their progres¬ 
sive development, it was their duty to make it the subject of a formal separate 
representation, instead of introducing it as an incidental circumstance, to help 
an argument for a favourite theory. Should such a representation ever come be¬ 
fore us, supported by well-attested facts, we shall investigate and decide upon 
it according to the best of our judgment; but we can by no means agree with 
the Board, that in calculating the proportion which the Government assessment 
bears to the gross produce of the land, the enaums, or rent-free land, should be 
excluded from consideration. In the survey report of the Ceded Districts by 
Colonel Munro, it is stated that the enaum lands in that portion of our territory 
amount to about 2,599,717 acres, of which the estimated rent is Star Pagodas 
12,35,158, being more than two-thirds of the revenue payable to Government. 
Supposing, therefore, that the Government assessment (say eighteen lacks) ab¬ 
sorbs fifty per cent, of the gross produce of the sirkar, or taxable land, when 
the enaum land is included the revenue will amount to only about thirty per 
cent, on the gross produce. Whether the enaums be distributed among the 
great body of landholders, or held by the Potails, Curnums, and other village 
officers, their total value ought, in the point of view now under consideration, 
to be taken in deduction of the Government rent or tax. In the former case, 
the enaums may enable the holders to increase their farming stock, even though 
they should derive a bare subsistence from their malguzarry land, alter defray¬ 
ing the expenses of cultivation and paying their rent to Government; in the 
latter case, the enaums afford provisions for numerous classes of public func¬ 
tionaries, whose pay and subsistence would otherwise constitute a distinct 
charge upon the funds of Government, which could only be met by additional 
imposts on its subjects. 

66 . “ Prior to the establishment of the courts of judicature,” the Board of Re¬ 
venue observe, “ when the Collector was the depository of all civil authority, 

“ the Revenue system was a system of restriction : his authority was exercised 
“ in inducing the Ryots to occupy and pay rent for more land than it was con- 
“ sistent with their interest or inclination to occupy, and under this system 
“ the land revenue was not only upheld, but raised to an amount exceeding 
“ the just proportion which it ought to bear to the actual resources of the 
“ respective districts. It was high in proportion to the population and stock 
“ whence it was derived. The revenue so raised has, for some years, pressed 
“ hard upon the country. In few or none of the provinces, is it in a state of 
“ progressive advancement; but from the restrictive system being necessarily 
“ abandoned, combined with other causes, a diminution is rather to be appre- 
“ hernlcd.” We have already said that the question, whether the assessment 
be partially or generally excessive, ought to be investigated and determined 
separately, because it has no necessary connection with questions relating to 
the form or duration of the settlement. The restrictions alluded to by the 
Board are not inseparable from the ryotwar mode of collection, and ought not, 
in fairness, to be adduced with the view of disparaging it. 

67. It is, at all events, quite satisfactorily established to our minds, by the 
instructions of your Board of Revenue to the Collector of Bellary, of the 9th 
November 1809 (and similar instructions were also issued to the Collector of 
Cuddapah, both sanctioned by your Government), that the sudden abolition 

of 
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of the new system of judicature, of the restrictions before practised by the Col- Revenue Letter to 
lectors on the freedom of cultivation, and the curtailment of their authority St ' 
over the Ryots at large, was premature, and that, in order to prevent the at- . Apnl 18 j 
&irs of the districts from falling into perfect confusion, and to guard against 
a serious defalcation in the revenue, the Collectors were authorized to resort to 
the employment of the same measures, though in afar more objectionable form, 
as well as to other expedients, which should never have been resorted to. 

68. The Board, after having observed in these instructions, that "of the 
" increased difficulty*' (i. e. of collecting the revenue under the new system 
of judicature) " there could be no doubt, and that of the means of removing 
« the obstacles which had so suddenly and gieatly increased the local officers 
« were in general the best judges,” proceed as follows. " That the Collector 
" has been deprived of the chief part of his authority, and that the revenue 
" must in some cases immediately, although perhaps not ultimately suffer, the 
" Board are aware; but still the Collector has great authority/name, and 
“ influence. He must make up in address what he has lost in power; he must 
“ devote his whole attention to prevent the loss which these sudden changes 
" arc no doubt calculated to produce; he must make the most of what he has 
« r left in his hands, of what local circumstances can suggest to him and his 
" servants; he must make the most of all the modes of obliging or crossing 
" ill-disposed or contumacious farmers, which a Collector still possesses in the 
" distribution of tuccavy, in the repair of wells, tanks, and channels, in the 
«* refusal of lands and distribution of good fields, in the restoration and re- 
" sumption of enaums or at least in threatening to do so, in the removal and 
" appointment of Potails«and Curnums, which the Board give you full autho- 
“ rity to do at your own discretion ; taking care not to get entangled in the 
" courts, and in the general vanity of mankind, which is as strong in the cot- 
“ tages of Ryots as in the courts of princes, and disposes them to be well 

s ‘ “ received at the cutcherry. In all these transactions the able Collector will 
" find motives of hope and fear, wishes and aversions, to enable him to carry 
“ most points. If after exerting all that ingenuity can suggest and address 
" effect, the Ryots will not consent to reasonable terms, other means of col- 
" lecting the revenue must be had recourse to. These insuperable impedi- 
“ ments must be forcibly pointed out to Government, suitable remedies be 
“ considered and thrown into the shape of a Regulation, and the revenue be 
“ collected upon different principles.’' 

69. Wc have certainly nothing before us to dispose us to believe, that this 
most objectionable course of proceeding has not yet been resorted to in the 
settlement of the decennial leases; for though, in the concluding part of the 
paragraph of the report of the Board of Revenue, dated the £?Sth January 
1813, which wc have already quoted, it is stated, that “ the restrictive system 
“ being necessariltj abandoned, a diminution of revenue was rather to be appre- 
" hended,” they therein must, as we conceive, mean to refer to the actual 
power possessed by the Collectors antecedent to the establishment of the Zillah 
courts, and not to the substituted means resorted to, to make up for the loss 
of it. 

70. But admitting what is the fact, that the Collectors have under the Regu¬ 
lations lost that power; and supposing also, for a moment, that the exp'cdients 
afterwards authorized to be practised by them in Bellary and in Cuddapah are 
no longer resorted to, it is impossible, we should think, that the Board can 
seriously believe, that there was any species of interference exercised by the 
Collectors over the Ryots, which is not practised to a greater extent, or in a 
harsher form, by the renters. The reports of the Collectors on the effects of 
the triennial lease were sufficient to extinguish such a belief, if it ever existed. 

The representations made to your Board of Revenue by Mr. Uavenshaw, the 
Collector of the southern division of Arcot, on this subjec t, during the first year 
of the lease, and which we have particularly noticed in our Revenue dispatch 
of the 17t.h December 1813, arc not stronger than those contained in his subse¬ 
quent communication to that Board. 

71. Me. W. Gar row describes the effects of the triennial lease in Coimbatore 
in the following terms, and similar quotations might easily be made from the 
reports of other Collectors. “ The last year of the lease became, in a great mee- 

'• sure. 
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Revenue Letter to “ sure, a scene of scramble on the part of the Mootalulars, in order to make up 
A rilTtiir’ *' * or preceding losses. While the fear of a non-renewal impelled them, on 
v " j “ the one hand, to distrain unjustly, and otherwise oppress the Ryots; the 

v ’~ “ expectation of a renewed lease on.lower terms excited, on the other hand, 

«* all their spirit of intrigue to depress the cultivation, where their misconduct 
“ had not previously effected it.” It is in vain to say that the Ryots are pro¬ 
tected against harassing and vexatious proceedings by the courts of justice; for 
the loss of time, the expense incident to a legal process, and the delay of deci¬ 
sion will, in nine instances out often, prevent the Ryot from appealing to the 
court. If the courts were really effectual for the protection of the Ryots, the 
oppressions stated by Mr. llavenshaw and Mr. Garrow to have been practised 
upon them could not have taken place upon the scale described in their letters. 
We entertain a decided opinion, founded on the reports of the Collectors 
respecting the triennial lease, that the apprehended decline of public revenue 
was attributable, not to the abandonment of measures of restriction which 
would probably constitute an objectionable part of any system of revenue 
management, but to the substitution, in room of the ryot war mode of collec¬ 
tion, of the renting system, under which the great body of cultivators were 
placed, in a considerable degree, at the mercy of a set of farmers of the reve¬ 
nue, who struggled to indemnify themselves, by means of rapacity, for the 
loss they sustained in consequence of having entered into improvident contracts. 

72. The Board of Revenue profess to think that the suggestion we threw 
out for consideration in our Revenue dispatch to Bengal, dated the 13th Janu¬ 
ary 1812, of reserving to Government, under any settlement of the land-reve¬ 
nue which should be concluded, the right of claiming a moderate participation, 
at distaut intervals, in the growing improvement of the country, must have 
proceeded from an erroneous conception, on our part, of the nature of the 
assessment which constitutes the permanent settlement in India; particularly 
where the settlement may have been, and may hereafter be concluded with the 
actual landholders. They admit the practicability of the plan in question, 
endeavour to show that it is applicable rather to an assessment proportioned to 
the rent than to an assessment proportioned to the produce of the land; and 
with reference to the amount of the actual assessment in the territories under 
your charge, they pronounce such a provision to be calculated to perpetuate 
the present poverty of the landholders. 

73. Our suggestion certainly did not originate in any misapprehension of 
the real state of the case, and the reasoning of the Board has altogether failed 
in convincing us either of its inapplicability or ill tendency, if adopted. The 
Board state (correctly, we believe) that “ the sovereign’s share of the produce 
“ in India may be regarded in the same light as the landholder’s share of the 
“ produce in England and other European countries; and that the actual 
“ condition of the landholders is not that of landlords, but of tenantry deriving 
“ a subsistence from the occupation of agriculture, and in favourable circum- 
** stances so much more than a subsistence, as to make their interest in the 
“ land saleable.” And after thus describing the Government as uniting in 
itself the rights of general landlord with the powers of sovereign, the Board 
recommend that we should altogether renounce the former, and that we should 
impose irrevocable restrictions on the exercise of the latter; in short, that we 
should for ever alienate all future claim on the soil, either in the shape of rent 
or taxation, beyond the present amount of our land revenue. To so extreme 
a proposition we are not prepared to accede. 

74>. Should the alleged propensity of the natives to deteriorate the land 
towards the close of their lease, with the view of obtaining a renewal of their 
engagements on the same or still more favourable terms, be considered as an 
insurmountable objection to periodical settlements, still it does not follow that 
we should entirely abandon the waste land as a source of revenue. The lands 
already cultivated might be settled in perpetuity, and the right be reserved to 
Government of assessing such a proportion of the waste lands as may not have 
been included in the settlement, also in perpetuity, at a subsequent period. 
All that is necessary towards this object is a complete survey, previous to the 
first settlement, and an accurate register of the lands brought into Cultivation 
subsequently to its conclusion. 

73. It 
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75. It is not our intention to dispute the policy of introducing the per- Revenue Letter to 

nianent settlement into Bengal; nor is it inconsistent with the high respect we i“ r G e > 

feel for the authors of that measure, to express a doubt whether their expecta- v lg Apn 

ftons respecting it have been fully realized, whether inconveniences may not 
have resulted from it which they did not foresee, and whether advantages have 
not been imputed to it, which might, with equal or greater justice, be ascribed 
to other causes. 

76. Those who have objected to the reservation of the unquestionable right 
of the Government to draw a revenue from such waste lands as may hereafter 
come into cultivation, seem in general to argue as if the extension of agricul¬ 
ture were dependent on the conclusion of a settlement, which shall not only fix 
the quantum of the jumma upon the lands in actual cultivation, without being 
liable to increase at any future period, but shall also leave all the prospective 
advantages that inay accrue from the culture of the waste, to the exclusive 
enjoyment of those with whom the settlement is made, and those who may 
rent it under them. But this is a view of the subject in which we cannot agree. 

We, on the contrary, believe that, in a country like India, where the great 
body of the people are husbandmen, where their wants are simple and few, 
where marriage is general, where the expenses of rearing children are trifling 
and where other concurrent circumstances contribute to encourage popula¬ 
tion, where also waste land abounds, and where a state of internal tranquillity 
prevails, undisturbed by civil wars or the depredations of foreign invaders, the 
extension of agriculture will proceed as that population advances. 

77. The permanent settlement, “ if it did no more,” it is argued, “ would 
“ do much, by rendering land, in process of time, a valuable property, and a 
“ security for the realization of the present revenue.” That this effect has 
been produced under the permanent settlement in Bengal, Behar, and 
Benares, is admitted ; but it is equally true, that the sales of land for arrears 
of revenue have occasioned a vast permutation of property in those provinces, 
that many ancient and opulent families have been thereby reduced to a state of 
depression and indigence, and that however desirable it may be for Govern¬ 
ment to have such a security, the exaction of it is felt as a far greater hardship 
by the landholders, than the personal confinement or coercion to which they 
were subject under the native Governments, when they failed in discharging 
any part of the public dues. It should be recollected, also, that this security 
is not a necessary consequence of the permanent settlement of the land, but 
that its existence depends entirely upon the lightness of the assessment, and 
the value of the landlord’s interest in the land. In the zillahs of Chingleput, 

Ganjam, and Rujalnnundry, for example, all of which are permanently settled, 
it appears that no such security exists, as there are estates in each of those 
zillahs, which, after being attached for arrears of revenue and exposed to sale, 
have remained in the hands of Government for want of purchasers. 

78. Nor is it easy to see how, or at what time, the land would become 
security for the revenue, under a plan of village settlements, such as have 
been partially introduced for a limited period, and as you once intended to have 
rendered general and perpetual. In explanation of this plan, the Board of 
Revenue state, that “ it was intended that all the principal landholders should 
“ become the joint renters, and it was contemplated that, after the settle- 
“ ment should be concluded, they would begin to make arrangements among 
“ tlicmsclv.es for the permanent distribution of the lands, and thereby create, 

“ in course of time, separate private estates in each village, paying their land- 
“ tax directly to Government.” 

79. Under zemindarry or mootahdarry settlements, the greatest inconve¬ 
nience and difficulty are experienced in dividing estates, portions of which 
are exposed to sale, either voluntarily by the proprietors, or compulsorily by 
the Government for the realization of arrears of revenue. In the former 
case, the separation of the smallest share is often attended with as much 
trouble and expense as a new assessment of the whole village; and from the 
clashing interests of the different parties concerned so many obstacles are 
interposed, that sometimes a delay of years takes place before a division can be 
finally accomplished; and in the latter case, it is always a matter of great 
difficulty to guard against disproportionate allotments of the jumma, and thus 

7 X sacrificing 
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sacrificing the public interests on the one hand, or doing injustice to the 
defaulter on the other. But it would seem to us that the inconveniences to 
which we have just adverted would be felt in a tenfold degree under a village 
settlement, like that described by the Board. When the proprietors of 3 
village, consisting of a numerous class of sharers, or a certain number of them, 
become jointly responsible for the revenue assessed upon the whole village, 
what course of proceeding would be adopted, in the event of their failing to 
make good their engagements ? We know of no means that could be em¬ 
ployed effectually to discover with whom the default lay j and nothing surely 
could well be more harsh or cruel, than to attempt the recovery of the arrear, 
by proceeding to the seizure and sale of the lands of all the sharers indiscri¬ 
minately : yet this course was pursued under the village settlements in the 
Ceded and Conquered Provinces, subject to the authority of the Supreme Go¬ 
vernment, until 1811, when a regulation was passed to relieve the joint sharers 
from the severity of such a proceeding, and to remedy those acts of injustice 
and oppression experienced by the smaller and more helpless Putteedars at the 
hands of their more powerful brethren, involving, as they too often did, the 
overthrow and destruction of individual rights. That Regulation authorized 
the Putteedars, whenever they desired it, to have their shares divided off, and 
formed into independent estates, separately assessed by Government; but the 
difficulties in apportioning the jumma in an unsurveyed country with justicu 
to all parties and to Government, we conclude to be the reason why that mea¬ 
sure has not yet, as far as we can learn, been adopted to any considerable 
extent. 

It is strenuously contended, in the letter under reply, and in the report 
of the Board of Revenue, that if the resources and general wealth of the coun¬ 
try were increased, through the restriction of the demand of Government upon 
landed property, there could be little difficulty in devising means whereby 
Government might participate in the increase. This proposition, in the ge¬ 
neral form in which it is put, appears to warrant an inference which we believe 
its authors little intended should be drawn from it. If, in the event of a 
general increase of the wealth of the country, it would be easy, by means of 
indirect taxation, to draw a due proportion of that wealth into the coffers of 
Government, the conclusion is hardly to be avoided, that a part of the revenues 
mm levied directly from the land might be realized through the same channel 
of indirect taxation ; and admitting this to be the case, it will be difficult to 
justify our not having recourse to a fiscal system, agreed to be less injurious to 
the prosperity of a country, than that of intercepting a large proportion of the 
produce of its land and labour, before it has circulated through the community 
in the way of exchange, and performed in some respects the f unctions of a re¬ 
productive capital. The true defence of our system of taxation in India is, 
not that it is preferable to any other, when judged according to the generally 
received principles of political economy, nor even that it has been continued 
because we found it established, but because we consider it to be utterly im¬ 
practicable to raise the same sum in a less exceptionable way. 

SO. There is only one other point on which we wish to say a few words 
before taking leave of the subject. In the 135th paragraph of the letter now 
under reply, the permanent settlement is represented to be of vital importance, 
from being calculated to give to the mass of the people, who are engaged in 
agriculture, a deep and lasting interest in the stability of the Government; and 
in the event of any modification of the principle of that measure, an appre¬ 
hension is expressed, that the landholders might, under certain circumstances, 
contemplate the overthrow of the Government with indifference, or even be led 
to entertain an expectation of deriving benefit from the change. We do not 
partake in these apprehensions. There is abundant evidence on your records 
to shew that the great body of cultivators would prefer an aumany division of 
the crop to a fixed money-rent, either for one year, a term of years, or in perpe¬ 
tuity. We have already had occasion to advert to the abatement which was 
made in the assessment of the province of Tanjore, at the conclusion of the 
quinquennial lease, in order to overcome the reluctance of the Meerassadars to 
a fixed money-rent. The triennial lease introduced in fusily 1218, was very par¬ 
tially established throughout other provinces, owing to th e same cause. Mr. Fraser, 
the Collector of Nellore, in his letter to the Revenue Board, dated 8th January 
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1811, pleads for an increase of his allowances, in consideration of “ the arduous Revenue Letter to 
“ duty he had to perform, in reconciling the people of those extensive districts 

“ to a new system of management,** alluding to the renting system. Mr. G. F. . pr 
Travers, in his letter to the Board of Revenue of the 28th June 1812, when 
applying for authority to issue an unusually large sum as tuccavy, in fusity 
1222, in Trichinopoly, uses the following argument to induce the Board to 
sanction the grant.** “ The Board are also aware, that with fusily 1222 the 
** triennial rent will expire, and the introduction of the permanent settlement 
“ is so well known, that it is scarcely necessary to introduce it in this place, to 
“ support my request for a liberal advance ; and when the policy of not with* 

“ holding the assistance of Government at this particular period, when the 
“ Ryots ought to be conciliated, is taken into consideration, I trust that the present 
“ demand is not greater than is absolutely required** It deserves also to be re* 
marked, that the Board of Revenue recommended the grant for your 
sanction in the seventh paragraph of their Secretary’s letter of the 20th 
July 1812, on precisely the same grounds which were stated by the Collector 
in justification of the advance. It likewise appears, from the letter addressed 
by the Collector of Cuddapah to the Board of Revenue, on the 22d December 

1812, that he had in vain attempted to conclude a permanent settlement in 
the talook of Chetwel, the renters preferring to contract for their lands under 
a decennial lease. It would be easy to multiply proofs, that it was not the 
landholders who desired, but the Government wiio were bent on the intro¬ 
duction of the permanent settlement, at the period to which we allude; and 
we cannot believe, until positive evidence of the fact be adduced, that the 
postponement of the ^measure will cause either disaffection or discontent. An 
immoderate assessment, whatever may be the form or duration of the settlement 
under which it is levied, is likely enough to excite feelings of that description; 
but a moderate and just assessment, adapting itself to the circumstances of the 
people, and collected in the way most consonant to their habits, and best cal¬ 
culated to save them from oppression aud wrong, will, we doubt not, be cheer¬ 
fully submitted to, although unaccompanied, in the first instance, with a 
pledge that it will never be increased. 


ter from, dated 25th August 18 IS. 109. We now propose to review the measures which 

Par. l to 20) Explaining what were adopted bv you, in consequence of our instructions of 

n, C ,^lT - ° b / Ui T e n° tbe the 16th December 1812. 
ructions conveyed in the Court s 

iber81 i atC ^ l> dated 16th Ue ” HO. It appears, from the letter before us and the accom- 
1 ,ur ' panying enclosures, that after calling on the Board of Re¬ 

venue to report the progress which had been made, previously to the receipt of 
our orders, in forming the decennial village lease settlement, and the Board 
having reported accordingly, you directed them to submit their sentiments 
respecting the means of immediately forming a ryotwar settlement in those vil¬ 
lages in Trichinopoly, Nellore, Palnaud, Coimbatore, Tinncvelly, Madura, and 
Dindigul, the villages of the Ceded Districts, and the northern and southern 
divisions of Arcot, in which a decennial lease had not been concluded j the 


small talooks in Balaghaut, and the estates which had reverted to Government, 
where there are no Meerassadars, and where Government was not already so far 
committed as to have authorized the conclusion of a decennial village lease set¬ 


tlement. In those districts where a village lease settlement had been already 
concluded, it was to be declared terminable at the expiration of the period for 
which it had been granted, and the renters were to be required to issue pottahs 
to the Ryots, on pain of forfeiting their leases. You further desired the Board 
to state their opinion respecting the term for which it might be advisable to 
conclude a settlement with the Meerassadars in Tanjore, or other provinces, 
where Government had not been already pledged to the conclusion of a decen¬ 
nial settlement. In fine, you gave directions that, in forming the settlements, 
the waste land should be reserved, wherever it might be practicable to do so 
without producing injurious effects. 


111. The foregoing instructions, so far as they were in conformity with our 
orders of the 16th December 1812, we of course approve j but we have, at the 

same 
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Revenue Letter to same time, to regret that you afterwards were induced, by the representations of 
the Board of* Revenue, to depart from them in several material points. 

112. In the long minute of the Board, dated the 5th August 1813, which 
may be considered as their answer to your Secretary’s letter of the 15th June, 
they evince a stronger anxiety to justify themselves against the censure which 
we had felt it to be our duty to pass upon their conduct, in taking upon them¬ 
selves, contrary to our orders and without the authority of their immediate 
superiors, to introduce a decennial, and eventually permanent settlement of the 
lands, than to comply with the requisition which you had made to them, of 
submitting their opinion as to the best mode of carrying into effect the instruc¬ 
tions wc had conveyed to you, and which you had communicated to them. 
The Board would have pursued a preferable course, if instead of combating the 
wisdom and propriety of these instructions, they had displayed becoming ala¬ 
crity in acting upon them; and in adverting to their minute now, it is not by any 
means our intention to enter into the various controversial questions therein 
discussed, choosing to confine our remarks principally to the considerations by 
which you were induced to deviate, in several instances, from the line pre¬ 
scribed for your observance, and to which you originally professed yourselves 
resolved to adhere. 


113. In the first place we have to observe, that although the district of Nel- 
lore was one of those into which the Board of Revenue were instructed by 
your Secretary’s letter of the 15th June 1813, to introduce a ryotwar settlement, 
and although, in the fifth paragraph of your letter now under reply, you apprise 
us of this district having been comprehended in your*instruction; it is ex¬ 
cluded, without any reason being assigned, from the list of districts given in 
the minute of the Revenue Board, in which Government were at liberty to in¬ 
troduce the ryotwar system of collection. This is a circumstance which 
requires particular explanation. 

114. We are informed, also, in paragraph 2 of your subsequent dispatch, 
dated 1th February 1814, that the province of Coimbatore, which was included 
not only in your instruction of the 15th June, but in the list contained in the 
Board's minute as capable of ryotwar settlement, has been subjected to a decen¬ 
nial village lease settlement, and the reason given for this change of resolution 
is by no means satisfactory. It appears, from the Collector's letter of the 10th 
September 1813, that he had made some progress in settling the two divisions 
of the district on a decennial, and ultimately permanent lease, before receiving 
the Board’s orders of the 2d August to suspend that arrangement. It was 
stated in the same letter, that the head inhabitants had expended considerable 
sums in advances for the improvement of the different villages; and, on this 
ground, you deemed it inexpedient to annul their engagements, and authorized 
the lease to be prosecuted to a conclusion. This is certainly matter of regret, 
because Coimbatore is described by the Board of Revenue to be almost entirely 
a dry grain district, and is, on their own view of the subject, on that account 
particularly well adapted to a ryotwar form of settlement. 

115. There are, besides this, two circumstances connected with the settle¬ 
ment of that district, which we cannot permit to pass without notice. The one 
is, that the Board of Revenue, although they received an intimation from you, 
on the 15th June, of your intention to introduce a ryotwar settlement into 
Coimbatore, delayed making any communication to that effect to the Collector 
until the 2d August, notwithstanding that they must have been aware of the 
probability of the Collector being employed, during the interval* in carrying 
into effect their previous orders of the 11th March, for the introduction into 
the district of a decennial lease. Another circumstance, no less deserving of 
notice, is, that the Collector deferred replying to the Board’s letter of the 2d 
August until the 10th September, for no other reason, that we see, than his 
haying been engaged in bringing into a more compact state certain accounts 
which, in the concluding paragraph of his address, he says it would be unnecessa¬ 
rily occupying the Board’s attention then to enter into. We trust that these cir¬ 
cumstances admit of a satisfactory explanation, and that they are not attributa¬ 
ble to so reprehensible a cause as a disposition, on the part either of the Board 
or of the Collector, to defeat the wishes and intentions of their superiors. 

116. Wc 
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116. We observe, also, that at the period when you authorized the decennial Revenue Letter to 
village settlement to be prosecuted to a conclusion, it had been introduced F ?J? , St - .9? or S e » 
into only six hundred and four out of 1,519 villages which compose the two 
divisions of Coimbatore: nevertheless, upon this ground, the Board of Revenue 
represented, in their minute of the 5th August 1813, (and you have yielded ttf 
their representation), that it would be impolitic to introduce the ryotwar system 
into detached villages in those districts where decennial leases had been par¬ 
tially concluded, and that it was desirable to extend an uniform system of 
revenue management throughout each district. We readily admit uniformity 
to be desirable ; but it is not always practicable, without making greater sacri¬ 
fices than the object is worth. There has, for example, • been a deviation from 
the practice here recommended, in the districts of Trichinopoly and Tinne- 
velly, where the dry lands have been settled ryotwar, and the wet rented under 
a village lease. Besides, supposing it to have been expedient to adhere to 
the principle of uniformity in Coimbatore, this is not decisive respecting the 
system to which the principle ought to have been applied. That it would have 
been improper to cancel the engagements entered into with the renters, without 
their consent, is unquestionable ; but what excites our surprise is, that no at¬ 
tempt was made to procure their consent, and that the option was not given 
to the landholders in Coimbatore which has been granted to those of Dindigul, 
between a ryotwar settlement and the lease, for winch they had either con¬ 
tracted or were invited to engage. Had this been done, we are strongly dis¬ 
posed to think that they would have given a preference to u ryotwar set¬ 
tlement. 


117. The same reasons which induced you to authorize the extension of the 
village settlement throughout the districts into which that settlement had been 
partially introduced, and also the additional reason that teerwas had never 
been established in the villages of different zeraindarries which have reverted 
to Government, led you to grant similar aftthority with regard to those vil¬ 
lages. We must confess that the additional reason here assigned for this devia¬ 
tion from our instructions, and your own original intentions, is not more satis¬ 
factory than those to which we adverted in the case of Coimbatore. The Board 
of Revenue say, that “ previously to introducing the ryotwar system into the 
“ villages now under the Collector’s management, in zillahs Chingleput, Gan- 
“ jam, and ltajahmundry, it would be necessary to fix the teerwas by survey, 
“ a measure which they were not prepared to recommend.” The grounds on 
which they withheld this recommendation are not stated ; nor can we con¬ 
ceive any ground to exist, other than the wish of the Board, in so far as 
depended on them, to confine the ryotwar settlement within the narrowest pos¬ 
sible bounds. If it arose from a consideration of the inadequacy of the Col¬ 
lector’s powers, as circumscribed by the Judicial Regulations, to fix the teer¬ 
was by survey, we think the importance of an equal and just assessment on the 
Ryots, which could alone be effected by that operation, would have amply jus¬ 
tified you in enlarging their authority for that particular purpose. 

118. In consequence of'your facility in yielding to their representations, the 
operation of the ryotwar system will be limited to the collectorship of Ma¬ 
dura, the district of Palnaud, the talooks of Balaghaut, and the dry lands of the 
provinces of Trichinopoly and Tinnevelly. 

119. Wherever meerassy rights exist, as in the wet lands of the two pro¬ 
vinces last mentioned, we concur with you as to the propriety of concluding the 
settlement with the Meerassadars. In your instruction to the Board of Re¬ 
venue respecting the disposal of the wet lands of Tinnevelly and Trichinopoly, 
you acquainted them, “ that it would be very desirable that the engagements 
«« formed with the Meerassadars should not bind the Government for any 
« definite period} or if that was impracticable, that the period should be as 
“ short as possible, so as that the Court of Directois might not be embarrassed 
“ in their final decision.” But the Board of Revenue, when addressing the 
Collectors, took upon themselves, in opposition to the wish above expressed, 
to authorize the conclusion of a decennial lease settlement of those lands. As 
we approve of the parties with whom this settlement was ordered to be made, 
there is'less room for objection to the term for which it has been concluded. 

We nevertheless hold it to have been improper in the Revenue Board to have 

7 y acted 
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acted contrary to your express desire, in a matter of so great importance, with¬ 
out a previous reference to you : for admitting the propriety of concluding a 
settlement with the Meerassadars, wherever a meerassy property exists, we 
strongly incline to the opinion, that a teerwa, or assessment on each field by < 
'measurement, ought to have taken, place, previously to the conclusion of a 
decennial settlement. Mr. Hodgson has indeed stated, in his reports, that the 
act of fixing a teerwa on wet lands is a decided innovation on ancient custom ; 
but he also states the reason why, under a native administration, a teerwa was 
unnecessary. The dues of Government were then paid in kind by the culti¬ 
vators of wet lauds; and as those dues consisted of a certain proportion of the 
crop, it was, of course of little importance to ascertain by measurement the 
extent and supposed capabilities of the land. This is far otherwise, however, 
under a system in which the Government share of the crop is commuted for a 
money rent upon the land in cultivation, a practice which is just as much an 
innovation as the teerwa. Under such a system, we do not perceive how, with¬ 
out a previous survey. Government can possess the means of drawing a revenue 
from the waste nunjah land which may be brought into cultivation ; and it 
certainly is not our intention that this resource should be abandoned. 

120. You observe, in the nineteenth paragraph of your letter, that our 
instructions of the 16th December 1812, desiring you to revert to the ryotwar 
system, wherever the authority of Government might not be contrariwise com¬ 
mitted, had occasioned to you considerable embarrassment regarding the course 
of proceeding most proper to be pursued j that it is essential, not merely to the 
success, but even to the practicability of that system, that proprietary rights, 
either temporary or permanent, should be conferred Upon the Ityots; that it 
is indispensable to the existence of that right, that a great reduction should be 
made in the assessment upon the lands ; and that this reduction may be pro¬ 
ductive, in a financial view, of a degree of inconvenience which, under other 
systems, might have been avoided. 

121. In like manner, the Board of Revenue observe, with reference to the 
proposed introduction of the ryotwar plan of settlement, that in the district 
of Tricln’nopoly, “ an immediate reduction of the teerwas is absolutely neces- 
“ saryi the existing rate of teerwa on the wet lands having produced the ruin- 
“ ous effects of impoverishing all the Meerassadars ;** that “ in Dindigul the 
“ teerwa is oppressive, and that in Madura, it is supposed, reductions will be 
“ necessary that “ the teerwa on the dry lands in Tinneveily, though sup- 
“ posed to be moderate witli reference to the rales of assessment on dry grain 
“ lands in other districts, must be reduced considerably, if it be wished that 
«* the same benefits should be extended to the occupants of these lands as are 
“ enjoyed by the cultivators in Canara, &c.” They go on to state, that the 
measures of permanently reducing the teerwas would give great satisfaction to 
the Ryots; and that though it. would be attended with a temporary reduction 
of revenue, little doubt could exist, that by the increased excitement which 
would thereby be given to industry, the deficiency would, at no great distance 
of time, be amply replaced. 

122. We mean not to dispute, that in the districts here specified by the Board, 
as well as in others, the rate of assessment may be higher than is compatible 
with the prosperity of the Ryots and the improvement of the country ; but we 
cannot concur with you in opinion, that under a ryotwar system a reduction of 
the assessment can be indispensably necessary, which under other modes of 
settlement might be avoided. Under a zemindarry or mootahdarry settlement, 
it has been usual to grant a remission of fifteen per cent, upon the Govern¬ 
ment assessment, for the purpose of enabling the Zemindar or Mootalular to 
defray the expense of collecting the rents from the Ryots, to subsist himself 
and family, and to indemnify him for the trouble and risk of his speculation. 
Under such a plan of settlement, a very small part of the remission, if any at 
all, goes to the Ryots; whereas, under a ryotwar settlement, the expenses of 
collection are defrayed directly by Government, and there is no intermediate 
renter to be supported or reimbursed. When Government, therefore, under 
the last-mentioned scheme, consents to a reduction of the assessment, the whole 
benefit of the remission goes immediately to the Ryots, by whom all rent is 
produced, enabling them to increase their stock, to improve and extend their 

cultivation, 
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cultivation, and by augmenting the quantity of food produced, to favour the Revenue Letter to 
growth of population. Under this mode of settlement, also, a larger amount F .°! t | it 
of revenue can be realized from the cultivator, and with less inconvenience to ^__ J__, 
Jus circumstances, than under any other, because it relieves him the most eftec- 
tually from abuses practised at his expense by those who make the collections. 

123. In the twenty-sixth paragraph of our dispatch from this department, 
dated the lfith December 1812, wfe quoted the example of Canara, as illustra¬ 
tive of the benefits which might be expected from a ryotwar scheme of manage¬ 
ment, and expressed a hope that the adoption of that plan in the unsettled 
districts would, at no great distance of time, produce a spirit of industry, an 
extension of agricultural undertaking, and with it an augmentation of the 
public revenue, similar to what had taken place in that province j and the 
Board of Revenue, in allusion to the paragraph now referred to, have repeat¬ 
edly urged in their minute, that a considerable reduction must take place in 
the assessment of the districts into which the ryotwar system is introduced, 
if it be intended that the occupants of these lands shall enjoy equal benefits 
with the cultivators of Canara. The substantial benefits which we contem¬ 
plated, as likely to result from independent feelings of proprietary right and 
personal security, when guaranteed to the inhabitants under a system similar 
to that established in Canara, were expressly stated to be prospective, not im¬ 
mediate. Wo did not entertain the notion of making the assessment in 
Canara a standard measure, by which the assessment of the other provinces 
should be equalized. The state of our finances would alone have prevented 
us from consenting to such an immediate reduction of the public revenue as 
would necessarily havtv been required, and we are not without surprise that 
your Board of Revenue should have put that construction upon our sentiments. 

124. We shall not, on the other hand, as we have more than once stated in 
this dispatch, be indisposed to sanction a moderate reduction of the rates of 
assessment, wherever experience has shewn, or may shew them to be too high, 
being persuaded with you, that in such cases, “ to keep up the teerwas would 
“ not keep up the revenue, but would depress the people, impoverish the 
“ country, and destroy the means of improving its condition.” We cannot, 
however, by any means assent to the proposition, that the temporary sacrifice 
which it may be necessary to make, in order to ensure the success of a rvotwar 
plan of management, might have been avoided under other forms of settle¬ 
ment. What we have stated in this dispatch, and more at large in our former 
dispatches to your Government on this subject, it is not necessary here to 
repeat. But supposing your view of it to be correct, may wc not ask, why 
all the concessions adverted to in our revenue dispatch of the 6th June 1814, 
amounting in the aggregate to a large remission, were made to the Meerassa- 
dars of Tanjorc on the introduction of t.he quinquennial lease into that pro¬ 
vince t why, in the Cuddapah division of the Ceded Districts, there was an 
abatement granted at the conclusion of the decennial lease, of Star Pagodas 
55,480, on the survey assessment of the lands in question ? why, in the 
southern division of Arcot, a decennial settlement has been concluded on 
terms exhibiting a deduction of three and a half per cent from the collections 
under the triennial lease ? and why, in the colleclorship of Coimbatore, a 
similar settlement has been concluded, on terms, for the first five years of the 
period, considerably below not only the survey assessment and the jumina of 
the triennial lease, but all the averages of former years’ collections, although 
under all these settlements, we believe, provision has been made, not only 
for the continuance of tuccavy advances and the repair of the larger tanks 
by Government, but also for remissions in cases of extraordinary calamity ? 
concessions, which, we cannot suppose from the documents before us, were 
expected to be granted only in the customary acceptation of those terms. We 
do not say that these actual statements of the public demand, and the tempo¬ 
rary reductions of it provided for in future cases of necessity, were improper 
or unnecessary, but they certainly do not corroborate your assertion, that a 
reduction of assessment might have been avoided, had wc not instructed you 
to revert to a ryotwar system of collection. 

125! Wherever remissions are granted, w'e shall expect to be furnished with 
a satisfactory statement of the grounds on which they may be authorized. We 

desire. 
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Revenue Letter to desire, also, to be informed, whether the reduction of the teerwas is to be 
® t ri?f8lf e ’ cons idered as temporary or perpetual; and also of the proportion which the 
i 1 '. total amount of the reduction bears to the survey, or computed assessment, 

" of the waste land capable of cultivation in the district where the reduction 

. takes place. This information is necessary, to enable us to form an estimate 
of our prospective resources ; for supposing fifteen per cent, to be deducted 
from the assessment of the sirkar land in cultivation, supposing, also, the waste 
land belonging to the sirkar, and capable of cultivation, not to exceed fifteen 
per cent, of the sirkar land in actual cultivation, and supposing, lastly, the 
assessment now imposed on the cultivated land to be the maximum of our 
demand upon it, it is obvious that, in the event of every acre of arable land 
now waste being brought into cultivation, thte revenue accruing to the public 
would be no higher than it was before the remission was granted. The sup¬ 
position here made, as to the extent of the remission, is probably beyond the 
necessity of the case; and as to the extent of the waste land, it is certainly 
much below the'fact: but it serves to illustrate our view in desiring the in¬ 
formation above required. 

126. In allusion to the measures of restraint and compulsion, which you 
again, in the papers before us, represent to have been practised upon the 
Ryots, under the ryotwar system, we have already intimated our opinion, that 
whatsoever effect they may have had in extending the cultivation, and up¬ 
holding the revenues of particular districts, their operation, generally taken, 
may probably have been rather pernicious than salutary. But however this 
may be, it is by no means our intention, nor do we consider it at all indispen¬ 
sable to the scheme, that the Ryots should be subjected to the arbitrary discre¬ 
tion of our revenue servants, or to any interference which would be inconsistent 
with the dictates of natural justice, or the principles of a liberal policy. 

We have paid great attention to the instructions conveyed in your 
Secretary's letters to the Board of Revenue, under dates the loth AI ay 1812 
and the 3d of September 1813, respecting the principles by which the Board 
and the Collectors ought to be guided in forming the settlements of those dis¬ 
tricts into which a decennial lease was in train of being introduced ;* and 
though we are free to acknowledge, that in the general form in which they are 
drawn up, they are, perhaps, as unobjectionable as any which could be framed, 
yet we cannot but fear they will prove inadequate to prevent the various evils 
which we conceive to be almost inseparable from the renting system. 

127. Nothing could be more proper, for example, than your instruction to 
the Board to pay primary and particular attention to the persons with whom 
the settlements should be concluded, accompanied with a notification, that 
unless they were those who by hereditary right or established usage, or on 
some other just grounds, ought to be placed in the relation in which they 
would stand to Government on the one hand, and to the Ryots on the other, 
the settlement should not receive your confirmation. But in tracing the prac¬ 
tical application of this principle, we find from the report of your Revenue 
Board, dated the 1st January 1814, that the renters during the triennial lease, 
were to have a preference; next to them the Mecrassadars, Potails, and 
Curnums, on resigning their offices; and lastly, any resident inhabitant or 
Ryot. Thus, from the mere circumstance of a person having been a renter 
under the triennial lease, although he may have been prior to that arrangement 
a strange adventurer, without interest in the soil or connection iu the place, 
his title was to supersede the claims of the most respectable inhabitants; and, 
without reference either to hereditary right or established usage, he was to 
be interposed between them and the Government. 

128. You likewise directed the Board to require, that pottahs should be 
granted to the Ryots by the renters, on pain of forfeiting their leases ; to take 
care that the right of the under-tenants should be left unimpaired, and that the 
renters should not be authorized to exact more from them than was warranted 
by the usage of the particular villages. The latter part of the instruction is 
cautiously worded; for had you employed the term permitted, instead of autho- 

• rized, 

* Bellary, Cuddapah, Nellore, northern division of Arcot, southern division of Ari-ot, Cuim ■ 
b«»ore, Tanjore. 
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rized, it probably would have occurred that you were enjoining what was sim- *^ ven “° ^ etter to 
ply impracticable. It is not always easy exactly to ascertain the village-rates; i^April 
and the obstacles in the way of a poor Ryot establishing their amount by satis- . 

factory evidence in a court of justice, in a suit for undue exaction against a 
renter, we consider to be nearly insurmountable. The difficulty of enforcing • 
the grant of pottahs, proceeding sometimes from reluctance on the part of the 
renters, and occasionally from unwillingness on the part of the Ryots to com¬ 
mit themselves to formal specific engagements, will, in numberless instances, 
defeat your wishes and intentions in this respect, if they are not seconded by 
the Curnums, whose exertions (were this class of persons kept, as they ought to 
be, entirely dependent upon Government) may be most usefully directed in 
superintending the distribution of pottahs, and whose accounts, in the absence 
of these engagements, furnish the best means of adjusting the various disputes 
which arise between renters and their under-tenants. 

129. It is, therefore, with the utmost concern we find, that the Curnums, 
instead of being thus employed, have been admitted to engage as renters for 
villages, on resigning their offices. And even this is not the whole extent, nor 
the worst part of the innovation ; for wc find it stated, in the report, of the 
Board of Revenue, that in a proclamation issued by the Collector of Cudda- 
pah, preparatory to the introduction of the decennial lease, “ th c former 
“ Meerassadars were informed that, by the establishment of fixed rents, the 
“ office of Reddee or Potail was virtually to become extinct, and that the con- 
“ tiuuancc of a separate renter and separate Reddee in one village was inad- 
“ missible ; that, in case the former Meerassadars accepted the rent, their 
“ cnaums would be continued, but that in case the rent was taken by others, 

“ it would rest with the Sirkar to resume the whole enaum, or to give it to the 
“ new renters, or in consideration of the former services of the Meerassadars, 

“ to continue a part of it to them.” "We know not what resolution you may 
have come to, when the proceedings connected with the settlement of Cud- 
dapah were submitted to you, but we have no hesitation in expressing our 
most decided disapprobation of any arrangement which may have been formed 
on principles so repugnant to our sense both of justice and of policy, as 
those contained in the foregoing quotation. 

130. In our Judicial dispatch of the 29th April 1814, we acquainted you, 
that “ from various respectable and concurring testimonies, we were led to 
“ recognize in the Potail and Curnum the most powerful instrument that any 
“ Government can possess, for conducting the detailed operations of its intcr- 

nal administration, as well in regard to the distribution of justice as the di- 
** rectum of the police. It appears to be through this agency that the frame 

and constitution of the little village communities, of which all India is com- 
«* posed, has been held together for so many centuries. They are, unques- 

tionahly, what they have been termed, the natural and permanent authorities 
“ of the country, and true policy strongly dictates the expediency of our avaii- 
** ing ourselves of their services; for it is thus only, that the business of Go- 
“ vernment can be adequately conducted in a foreign country like India, in 
“ which the population is so extensive, and the habits and manners of the peo- 
“ pic so different from our own.” The sentiments we then communicated to 
you still operate upon us with uudiminished force ; and if from inadvertence, 
or any other cause, you had been led to countenance a settlement formed upon 
the principles laid down in the proclamation of the Collector of Cuddapah, we 
trust that, on the receipt of the dispatch above referred to, you would take 
immediate steps for correcting an error, which, if persevered in, would, in our 
apprehension, prove highly injurious to the interests both of Government and 
its subjects. We are the more sanguine in this expectation, because we observe 
that your final confirmation of the settlements was to be withheld, until they 
had undergone a full investigation by you, and a scrupulous revision and cor¬ 
rection by the different Collectors. 

131. A settlement concluded on the principles contained in the extract we 
have given from the report of the Board of Revenue, would not only com¬ 
pletely subvert those village constitutions, which it is our desire and intention 
to upholjl, but it would, according to our conception, be fraught with the 
most glaring injustice to individuals. The Board observe, that in the procla- 

7 Z mation 
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1 A* i r i l * fa l § C * establishment of fixed rents, the office of Reddee or Potail was virtually be- 

v - j come extinct. This proceeding probably originated in the orders which were 

issued to the Collectors of the Ceded Districts, in the latter end of 1809, • 
•during the first year of the triennial lease, and we regret to say under the 
sanction of your Government. 

132. We at all events find, from the papers connected with your later pro¬ 
ceedings respecting the decennial lease, that the Board are stated to have 
actually decided, and under your authority, that neither a Meerassadar, Red- 
dee, or Potail, declining to rent, could have any claim to participate in Potail 
enaums, because these cnaums in the Ceded Districts appear, from your re¬ 
cords, to be enjoyed on condition of certain service being performed by the 
holders. But in order to justify the resumption of the enaums of the Potails, 
it should surely have been clearly made out, that the service required of the 
Potails is precisely that described in the condition of their tenures. Were the 
Potails, for example, to refuse to collect the Government rents from the Ry¬ 
ots, according to the custom of the country, or were they to decline interfering 
in disputes submitted to them for arbitration, there might be justice, on either 
of those grounds, in depriving them of their enaums, because they could have 
no claim to the emoluments of their office, after having ceased to perform its 
specific and appropriate duties. On the other hand, we disclaim the right of 
arbitrarily stripping them of their hereditary official possessions and privileges, 
because they do not choose to make themselves responsible for the payment of 
a fixed village rent, when perhaps they may have a firm persuasion in their own 
minds of their inability to make good the proposed engagement. 

Sic. wig. 134. In the course of the correspondence which took place between the 

Board of Revenue and the Collector of Cuddapah, respecting the decennial 
settlement of that district, we observe that some discussion arose, respecting the 
expediency of limiting or extending the number of persons to be admitted as 
parties to the lease.* The Collector represented, on the ground of former ex¬ 
perience, that the fewer renters there were in a village the better, for that 
where there were many each hail his party. The Ryots were divided: an 
appeal was made to one from the orders of another; one made agreements 
which the other would not sanction ; one directed the Neerhutee* to let the 
water out, another went and closed the sluice. This led to quarrels and pro¬ 
secutions, hostile to the interests of all. Mr. Ross adds, that one of the causes 
of failure in the triennial lease was, the number of persons admitted to shares 
in the pottah, each person holding a share being responsible for a distinct por¬ 
tion of the rent; that the quarrels, criminal complaints, and lawsuits in these 
villages were incessant; that the cultivation was stopped, and that, in the end, 
the rent remained unpaid. The Board, on the other hand, recommended the 
admission of as many Ryots as possible to the lease, not on a separate, but joint 
responsibility. In support of this opinion they argued, that it would be difficult 
to extend the responsibility of the rent beyond those whose names were en¬ 
tered in thepottahs, because the profit and loss, except where agreement to the 
contrary existed, would be confined to the Putteedars: and this might lead to 
numerous complaints on the part of those partners of the village where there 
might be a profit, and complaints on the part of the renters where there might 
be a loss, as the partners not renters would claim a share in the profit, and the 
renters would naturally be desirous of subdividing the loss. The Board accord¬ 
ingly acquainted the Collectors, that all who were partners in the meerass, and 
who were willing and able to take a share in the rent, should be admitted, in 
order that the profits of the rent might be more generally diffused, or the loss 
be more equally divided. 

135. The establishment of a village settlement having been once determined 
on, we believe that the Board, in issuing this instruction, chose the least of 
two inconveniences. But, in expressing this belief we must at the same time 
concur in the opinion of the Collector, that the evils described by him, as inci¬ 
dent to the course which has been adopted, were of a serious nature. The ex¬ 
pedient to which the Collector intended to resort, of apppinting two, three, or 
four of the partners of the meerass to carry on the intercourse with the 

Sirkar, 

* Report of the Board, dated 1st January 1815, paragraphs 1225 to 1227. 

-j* The distributer of water. 
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Sirkar, and to manage the affairs of the village, would be quite ineffectual for the 
prevention of disputes, as it was to be declared that the intended nomination 
was not to interfere with any internal arrangements which the parties might 
•agree to adopt among themselves, which arrangements we conceive to have 
been the source of all the mischiefs to which he had before alluded, and which 
do not appear to have proceeded from any circumstances peculiar to the dis- 
trict of Cuddapah, but will naturally follow on the renting system, wherever it 
is introduced. 

136. It is, however, very evident to our minds, that in Cuddapah, Bellary, 
Coimbatore, and the two divisions of Arcot, great numbers have been shut out 
who ought to have been included in the settlement; and the observation ap¬ 
plies to other parts of the country into which the decennial leases were intro¬ 
duced. It appears, from the papers before us, and from others which we have 
had occasion to examine, that in the provinces we have enumerated, mcerassy 
rights having been nearly extinguished by the exactions of former Governments, 
the Ryots of that description had been reduced, in a great measure, to the 
situation of Oolcoodies and Paracoodies holding of the Sirkar. 

137. In these districts, the general principle on which the Collectors pro¬ 
ceeded, under the instructions they received, was to conclude their settlements 
with such of the principal cultivators as might be sufficiently respectable to give 
a value to their responsibility; and on this point you observe, in your Revenue 
dispatch of the 29 th February 1812, that the condition “ of the general body 
“ of the Ryots, as represented in the minute and proceedings of the Board of 
“ Revenue, while it leaves them without any plea of right to a direct partici- 
44 pation in the settlement, would render their exclusion in no respect an 
“ injury.*’ A similar view of the subject is taken by Mr. Ravcnshaw, the Col¬ 
lector of southern Arcot, in his letters to that Board, dated 7 th February and 
9 th July of the same year. 

138. It is rather surprising, that a different, and in some respects an opposite 
state of things, should have led to the same practical measures. In districts 
where private property exists, it has been pleaded (and we think on satisfactory 
grounds) that the settlements ought to be concluded with the Meerassadars 
(that is, as far as their rights of mcerassy legally extend), and not with the 
Ryots, who in such circumstances may be considered as their tenants; and in 
districts where private property is known to have but a partial existence, the 
settlement, instead of being concluded, as one would expect, with the actual 
cultivators, is confined to a comparatively few individuals, who arc either se¬ 
lected indiscriminately from the resident cultivators, or admitted from other 
quarters, on account of their willingness to accept terms which the former have 
rejected : and those individuals, whether natives or strangers, are on no good 
grounds of preference constituted, really or nominally, proprietors of the vil¬ 
lage : if really, to the prejudice of others with equal pretensions; if nominally, 
only with the certainty that the great object of the settlement will not be ac¬ 
complished. 

139- We cannot agree with you, in deeming the case to be one from which 
considerations o t'justice were entirely excluded, and therefore are not satisfied 
of the expediency of the course which has been pursued ; for what is unjust 
can never be expedient. 

140. From the peculiar constitution of Hindoo society, and the natural ten¬ 
dency of their laws of inheritance, we conceive that landed property in India, 
wherever it has existed, must have been more subdivided than in any othet 
country. If in consequence of the inordinate exactions of the native Govern¬ 
ments, you have found that species of private property, in many districts, cithei 
annihilated or nearly so; and if you are actuated, as you profess to be, by a 
sincere desire to restore it, the parties who should benefit from this intention 
are surely those, or the descendants of those, who have been reduced from the 
situation of proprietors to that of occupants of the soil: they arc the great 
body, of Ool coody or resident Ryots, as distinguished from the Pyacarries or 
migratory cultivators; and where it could be done without injury to the just 
claims of the former, it would, in our judgment, have been an exercise of sound 

policy, 
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policy, to have extended similar benefits lo the latter, and thereby induce them 
to settle and concentrate their labours and industry in one spot. 

141. By confining the boon to a few individuals, taken from the first class, a 
you not only circumscribe a relief which, however slender, ought to be general 
"in its operation, but you do positive injustice to those of the same class who are 

not the objects of it, since by keeping them degraded from the rank of tenants 
of Government, and making them tenants to a renter, you render their situation 
worse, instead of better, than you found it. 

142. That the grievance just alluded to is by no means an imaginary one, wc 
have the respectable authority of Colonel Munro for believing. “ The Ryot,** 
says he, “ feels a certaiu degree of pride in being a Government tenant, he 
“ thinks that it adds to his consequence, and he feels that it renders him more 
“ independent; there can, therefore, be no doubt that the inhabitants them- 
“ selves, under all changes of system, would wish for the preservation of that 
“ right which they have ever enjoyed, of holding their lands directly of Go- 
“ vernment.’* 

143. Upon the whole, wc cannot help expressing our deep regret, that a 
system altogether so objectionable should have been so extensively established 
in our peninsular territories; and that the practical operation of the orders 
conveyed in our dispatch of the Kith December 1812, has been so much nar¬ 
rowed by representations which ought not to have been listened to, or by cir¬ 
cumstances which might have been prevented. 

144. The account given by the Collector of the southern division of Arcot, 
in his letter of the 4th October 1812, of the ryotwar system and its eflects, (a 
system for which he appears to have been a decided advocate, from a long and 
extensive experience of its results in Canara and the southern division of Arcot,) 
presents a striking contrast to the confusion and misery represented by him to 
liave been produced by the system of leases, under which it is stated, that per¬ 
sonal property, to the amount of Star Pagodas 1,03,000 was sold in the course 
of three years for the payment of rent; that the inferior Ryots, in numerous 
instances, were teazed, worried, and oppressed, until they fled from the district; 
and that many of the renters, after exhausting upon others all the means of ex¬ 
tortion, were themselves thrown into jail. Speaking of the former, he says, 
“ The heads of villages were, in fact, nothing more than collectors of the re- 
“ venue. Each Ryot was bound to pay lor this trouble j an annual allowance, 
“ as pay, was made to them. Each inferior Ryot was answerable for his own 
“ rent, which being calculated on the land he actually reaped, its produce was 
“ always good security for it. The head was only answerable, in the same 
** way, for the rent of his own private cultivation, and lor what he actually 
“ collected from the inferior Ryots. Hence there was no responsibility, no 
“ risk incurred, and after a bad season, all hands were, with the usual assistance 
“ of tuccavy, nearly as well able as ever to commence their labours afresh.** 

145. Mr. Ravcnshaw adds, “ Although the detail of this system has been 
“ declared, and certainly is incompatible with the system of jurisprudence 
*' established iu the territories under this Government, yet it must be, and in- 
“ deed has been allowed to be, extremely well calculated to ascertain and im- 
“ prove the resources and condition of the cultivating classes of a newly 
“ acquired district. 1 have ever thought much good would result from con- 
“ tinuing it some years longer: but the judicial system having, as I humbly 
“ conceive, been permanently introduced, whatever benefit may have been 
“ derived from a continuance of it must be sacrificed to the supposed advantages 
“ of a general and uniform system of justice.** 

146. We wish that an explicit statement had been made of the points in 
which the ryotwar system is supposed to be incompatible with our judicial 
system. We are not aware why a system, under which the cultivators pay the 
dues of Government directly to the European Collector, should be more incon¬ 
sistent, either with the forms or substance of justice, than one under which 
the same dues are collected through the immediate agency of a farmer of reve¬ 
nue i for it should be recollected, that the ryotwar system is in constant ope¬ 
ration either way, the only difference being in the person by whom it is' admi¬ 
nistered. 


147. Indeed, 
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147- Indeed, the court of Sudder Adawlut, in answer to your reference 
to them on this very subject, state, that “ they are not aware of any power 
“ which is vested in the courts, to question the policy of any plan which 
'«« may be adopted by the Government, of adjusting and collecting the land. 
« revenue, or to interfere in any stage of its execution. Their power and 
“ their business obviously extend no further than to maintain all parties in 
“ possession of their rights, under the existing plan of settlement, whether 
“ those rights be derived from specific engagements or local usage.” On the 
same point it is observed by the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, in their subsequent 
report of the 25th July 1814, which has just reached us, that it ** is obviously 
** only a forced and unnatural exaction of labour, that would meet with ob- 
«« struction in the zillah courts, and that any contract voluntarily entered into 
“ for the mutual benefit of both parties, must be enforced as readily when the 
«* Government is one of the parties, as when it may be entered into by indi- 
*« viduals.” 


Revenue Letter to 
Jb'ert St. (ieoTge, 
lit April lhl.5. 


148 The instructions contained in our dispatch from the judicial depart¬ 
ment, dated the 29th April 1814, render it unnecessary for us more particu¬ 
larly to notice the references to the Sudder Adawlut, mentioned in the ninth 
and tenth paragraph of your letter now under reply. 

149- In the third paragraph of your subsequent letter, dated the 4th Fe¬ 
bruary 1814, you have drawn our attention to the correspondence between 
the Board of Revenue and the Collector, respecting the village lease-settle¬ 
ment concluded in the Southern division of Arcot, together with your own 
preliminary observations, thereupon ; and as this arrangement is intimately 
connected with the subjects discussed in the preceding paragraphs, we shall 
take it in immediate succession. 


150. The objections we have already stated to the exclusion of the Ryots in 
general from the settlements, arc also applicable to this division. With respect 
to the settlement of renters, we are unable to judge, from the late Collector’s 
reports, whether, under all the circumstances, it is the best that could have been 
made; and concerning the number of persons with whom the settlement was 
concluded, you confess that you have no direct information. At the close of 
fusily 1221, 1,985 villages, or nearly two-thirds of the whole villages of the 
district, appear to have been settled ; and, ofthese, nine hundred and fifty-nine 
are stated to have been rented by the former renters, five hundred and twenty- 
five by the former renters and their chosen associates, and five hundred and one 
by strangers. What proportion of the former renters were strangers at the 
period of the formation of the triennial lease, we know not; but their number, 
whatever it was, ought to be added to the five hundred and one included in 
the decennial settlement. We are.well persuaded that Mr. Ravenshaw would 
not have admitted so large a proportion of persons of this description to the 
lease, if. he could have obtained terms equally favourable from the resident 
occupants: but their admission is nevertheless a great evil. 

151. The description given by Mr. Ravenshaw, of the general circumstances 
of the renters, precludes the hope either of security to the public revenue or 
of improvement to the country, from theiF capitals. “ The class of people 
“ whom we are now putting in possession of estates,” says he, “ are not men 
“ of property, from which they are able to make up any losses they may meet 
“ with, and who can afiord to wait for better seasons to remunerate them : but 
“ however-fit, in other respects, for the situations they are placed in, they 
“ have, generally speaking, no property, except their cattle; and if they are 
“ made answerable for any thing more than trivial losses, they must be ruined, 
“ and their estates shortly revert to Government, in a much worse state than 
“ they are in at present.” It is evident from tins account, that the settlement 
presents no further security for public revenue, than what arises out of the 
assessment; a species of security which, if the assessment were moderate, 
would have been equally obtained under any other form of settlement, and 
particularly under a ryotwar system of settlement, unaccompanied with the 
many evils which appear to be inseparable from the renting system; a system 
characterized by Colonel Munro as “ a sort of gambling which involves many 

* of the most respectable cultivators in ruin.” 

152. The assessment under the new settlement has been calculated on the 
iverage collections often years, from fusily 1211 to 1220, amounting to Star 

8 A Pagodas 
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Revenue Letter to Pagodas 5,33,309 for the whole district, exclusive of Cuddalore and Pondi- 
181^’ chen 7-* This assessment is three and six-sixteenths per cent, less than the 
i. p ” average collections under the triennial lease; f but it is one and ten sixteenths 

. per cent, more than the average collections of the seven years immediately pre-' 
ceding the triennial leased and four and twelve sixteenths per cent, more than 
the average collections of the seven years ending with fusily 1220.§ 

153. The rules which have been observed in apportioning the above assess¬ 
ment appear to be judicious; but its amount is rather to be considered as the 
maximum of our demand upon the land included in the settlement, than the 
revenue which we may expect to derive from it. In the district of Cuddapah, 
the Collector has made it a specific condition of the settlement, that allowance 
shall be made in untoward seasons for a failure of water in the tank villages. Mr. 
Ravenshaw, however, thought it unnecessary to make this a condition of the settle¬ 
ment of the southern division of Arcot, not because the landholders could there 
dispense with relief under similar circumstances, but because he “ considered it 
« to be included in the general pledge given, that remission of rent shall be 
“ granted in proportion to the badness of the season, so long as Government 
“ may deem this to be necessary,’* which we find that he considered would, at 
all events, be the case for some years. He adds, “ on the liberal fulfilment of 
“ the pledge I conceive to have been given to that effect, as well as for grant- 
“ ing the aid of tuccavy and repairing tanks, the success or failure of the 
“ system now introducing, the prosperity or ruin I may say of the country, 
“ depends.” Mr. Ravenshaw, when called before the Revenue Board, on his 
arrival at the presidency, is also stated to have declared, that “ had he not 
“ conceived Government to be pledged to grant remissions, he would not have 
“ made the settlement so high.” 

1.54. The Board of Revenue, in their proceedings respecting the settle¬ 
ment, || while they coincide in sentiment with the Collector on this point, go 
further, and in our opinion to a very objectionable length. “ The Board,” 
they say, ** need not dwell on the impolicy of withholding remission, where a 
“ claim can be established, founded on actual loss from misfortune or other 
“ causes; and it occurs to the Board to remark, that it might be imprudent to 
“ endeavour to trace any alleged loss to wilful neglect or otherwise, because, 
“ under the proposed plan, there is a manifest excitement to industry, and no 
“ object, now the assessment is fixed, is to be obtained by neglect.” This 
we deem a. very objectionable doctrine; for howmuchsoever a fixed assessment 
may tend to encourage industry, there will always be found, in a large body 
of men, a number of individuals whose indolence will be proof against every 
consideration, addressed even to their most obvious interests, and it is by no 
means desirable that such persons should be screened from the natural conse¬ 
quences of their want of exertion. An indiscriminate grant of remission, in 
cases of loss arising from misfortune or other causes, would, besides, confirm 
the propensity to improvident wastefulness, which constitutes a marked feature 
in the native character, and which prevents them from making provision out of 
the surplus of one year for the contingent deficiency of another. We regret to 
find, therefore, from the minutes of your Revenue Consultations of the 4th 
February 1814, that you express a general concurrence in the sentiments of 
the Board on this subject, without the qualifications which the passage above 
quoted certainly required. 

155. We have no doubt, however, that remissions will be necessary, parti¬ 
cularly at the beginning; and without knowing the extent to which they may 
be requisite, it is difficult to form a judgment, how far the amount of assess¬ 
ment ought to be regarded as favourable or otherwise. 

156. It is satisfactory to learn, that an opening has been left in the settle¬ 
ment, for any new arrangement which it may be thought proper to adopt res¬ 
pecting the cavelly and devastanum lands; and also, that the Curnums and 
Taliars have been made dependant on Government for the payment of their 
allowances. We have some doubts whether, as these officers are paid by 
Government, their nomination should be left to the renters, subject to the 

•Collector’s 

* Inclusive of Cuddalore and Pondicherry, Star Tagodas 5,43,086. + Star Pagodaso,51,600. 

J Star Pagodas 5,21,360. § Star Pagodas 5,07,Si>7. i| Dated SiMi March 18 J a. 
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Collector's sanction. Mr. Ravenshaw says it is fair that it should be so; but. Revenue Letter to 

if there are not good reasons to the contrary, we think it desirable that the 

power of'appointing them should be reserved to the Collectors. . _ pr ^ *_j 

157* In the opinion expressed by the Revenue Board, as to the expediency 
of restoring to the village officers in the southern division of Arcot, and where- • 
ever else they may have been resumed, the maunium or service-lands, we en¬ 
tirely concur} and we direct that measures may forthwith be taken lor that 
purpose. 

158. We need hardly say, that we approve of the observations contained in 
your minute of Consultation, respecting the propriety of excluding the waste 
iand from the settlement wherever it may be practicable; and we trust you will 
take care that your intentions on this head are duly attended to in Arcot and 
the other districts. We are at the same time desirous, that liberal encourage¬ 
ment shall be given to the cultivation of waste lands; and, with this view, it may 
be expedient to allow the renters to hold them, either altogether exempt from, 
or subject to a very light assessment, for some years after they are reclaimed. 

159. In consequence of the Collector having omitted to make provision in 
the settlement for the payment of the rent, in such coins as are issued from the 
Company’s mint, you have properly required this omission to be supplied. 

160 . In withholding your confirmation from the settlement, until many of 
the points on which its'merits depend should be more fully investigated, and 
the whole work should undergo a scrupulous revision, you have acted with 
becoming deference to our instructions. 

1 G 1 . It appears that, pending the settlement, an extensive and deep-laid 
conspiracy was discovered among the native servants of the Collector, for the 
purpose of defrauding Government. Survatum Row, the head Serishtadar, 
was charged with having, in consideration of bribes, connived with the Teh- 
sildars of Tinnamalla, Chetput and Triculloor, and caused the Curnums of 
several villages of those districts to write false accounts of their produce and 
resources, for the purpose of obtaining a remission of rent. 

162 . The Tehsildars of the above-mentioned districts were charged with 
being parties to the fraud, and the Aumeen or Meeshrccf of the sayer chokey 
in Trinomalla were accused of suffering goods to pass duty free. 

163. No reasonable doubt can be entertained of the delinquency of these 
persons, as they seem all, with the exception of the Tchsildar of Triculloor, to 
have confessed their guilt; and, in his case, the evidence is sufficient to sub¬ 
stantiate the charge. 

16 l«. Much as we respect the motives which induced Mr. Ravenshaw to re¬ 
commend the case of his Serishtadar to the indulgent consideration of his su¬ 
periors, we concur in opinion with the Revenue Board, that the general good 
requires an example to be made of head servants, who instead of setting an 
example to the rest, seduce them into a conspiracy to betray their trust. Whilst 
we approve, therefore, of the dismissal of all who were implicated in the fraud, 
we arc far from thinking that the additional steps which the Board proposed should 
be taken against Survatum Row, of proclaiming him incapable of further em¬ 
ployment by Government, and of prosecuting him before the court, were more 
rigorous than the occasion called lor. 

165. It is satisfactory to hear, that the fraud was discovered in time to 
admit of the engagements for those villages where the impositions were prac¬ 
tised being cancelled. 

166 . The register which the Collector has been directed to prepare, in which 
is to be contained the name of each village in the different talooks, the names 
of the parties with whom the settlement has been concluded, the revenue de¬ 
rived from each, on the average of three, seven, and ten years respectively, 
the amount of the decennial settlement, the extent of lands arable and waste, 

&c. will prove a very useful document, if it be executed with care and ac¬ 
curacy. 

167 . You will have perceived from our Judicial dispatch of the 29th April 
1814, that wc were neither unaware of the existence, nor insensible ol the 

magnitude 
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UpTemie Letter to magnitude of the evils and inconveniences described by Mr. Ravenshaw, in his 
iTApril JBis. 6 ’ l etter tlie 4th October 1812, as resulting from the want of the ready means 
*, of settling the petty disputes which are constantly occurring among the natives; 
and the sentiments and instructions contained in that dispatch will have pre- ‘ 
pared you to expect our approbation of your having, agreeably to that gentle- 
man’s suggestion and the recommendation of the Board of Revenue, directed 
a regulation to be framed, authorizing the Collector, in the first instance, to 
hear and determine all disputes respecting the occupying, cultivating, and irri¬ 
gating ofland, which may arise between the renters and their Ryots in those 
districts where the land is fixed, either permanently or for a term of years. 
You justly observe, in support of this proceeding, “ that when the amount and 
“ appropriation of the demands of Government upon the land are permanently 
*• fixed, the Collector may be regarded as an arbiter in such disputes, not less 
“ impartial than the judge; and that, from the means of information possessed 
“ by him, and the promptness of his decision, the authority proposed to be de- 
“ legated to him is likely to be of great utility, and to give entire satisfaction 
“ to the inhabitants.” 

168. We have read, with the attention to which they are justly entitled, the 
observations of Mr. Ravenshaw on the existing defects of the judicial system, 
as it regards the protection of the cultivators; and we entertain an earnest per¬ 
suasion, that the measures we have generally proposed, in our dispatch already 
referred to, will go far to remove the evils so forcibly pointed out by him. 

169* We observe that his proposition for investing the Collector with the power 
of civil adjudication went farther than appears to have been sanctioned by the 
Board of Revenue or by your Government, inasmuch as lie recommended that 
the Collector should be allowed to decide “ disputes relative to the revenue 
“ collections.” 

170. We have had occasion to enter into a consideration of this subject in 
our judicial dispatch to the Bengal Government, of the 9th November last, with 
a copy of which we have furnished you, and from which you will perceive that 
our minds are strongly disposed towards giving to the Superintendants of the 
Revenue under that presidency the power of determining revenue questions, 
subject to the limitations therein expressed; and that we have desired to be 
furnished with the sentiments of that Government, and the subordinate Judicial 
and Revenue authorities under it, upon that matter. 


Letter from, 4th February 1814. 172. Wc have already conveyed to you our sentiments 

(Par. 1.) Referring to date and on the documents here referred to. 
contents of preceding letter; noticing 
the receipt of a subsequent commu¬ 
nication from the Board of Revenue, 
dated 30th August; aud drawing 
the Court’s attention to the instruc¬ 
tions which were issued thereupon. 

(2.) The decennial village lease 173. See paragraph 114 of this 
settlement ordered to be prosecuted 
to a conclusion in Coimbatore. 

(3 to 5.) Referring to proceedings 174. These proceedings have been already reviewed in 
respecting the decennial village lease an antecedent part of this dispatch, 
settlement in the southern division of 
Arcot 

(6 ) Referring to the report of 175. You will perceive, from the contents of this dis¬ 
use Itevenuc LWd for particular in- patc h, that we have perused the report of the Revenue 
formation respecting occurrences in f, , > . . „ 1 . , . . 

that department. Observations, con- Board; but we shall postpone any farther comment on the 

ceming some of them, will be here- topics therein discussed, until we are furnished with the 
after submitted. observations upon them which you have led us to expect. 
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REVENUE LETTER Jrom FORT ST. GEORGE, 

Dated the IMth August 1814. 

To the Honourable the Court of Directors lor Affairs of the Honourable the 
United Company of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies. 

Honoukakle Sirs: 

Par. 1. Having fully considered the letter from your Honourable 
Court in this department, dated the 16 th of December 1812, we propose, at 
this t ime, to enter into an explanation of our sentiments on the several branches 
of the very important subject to which it relates. We have already ac¬ 
knowledged the receipt of that letter, and stated the measures which it induced 
us to adopt, and we trust that the consideration which it was necessary for us 
to give to its contents, and the information connected with them which we 
have been enabled to acquire, will be allowed by your Honourable Court to 
account and to compensate for the delay in preparing the present dispatch. 

2. In as far as the letter from your Honourable Court is to be regarded as 
indicating any disposition to postpone the conclusion of a permanent settle¬ 
ment of the land revenue, in the districts in which it has not already been 
settled, it may be sufficient for us to refer to the representation on that point 
submitted to your Honourable Court, in the letter from this Government, 
dated the 5th of March 1813. We entertain no manner of doubt that abun¬ 
dant information has* already been procured with regard to the resources of 
the country, and that those resources are in great danger of being deteriorated 
by the want of a permanent settlement, and have actually suffered deteriora¬ 
tion from that cause. The settlement requires to be concluded cautiously and 
deliberately, and it must therefore be a work of time ; but all the reflection 
which wc are capable of bestowing upon the subject, and all the experience 
which we have gained concerning it, concur in satisfying our minds, that it is 
a work which ought to be undertaken without further delay. 

3. We trust that the doubt thrown out in the dispatches from your Honour¬ 
able Court, dated the 1st February 1811 and 15th January 1812, as to the 
policy of binding the Government, under no circumstances and at no period, to 
increase its demand upon landed property, is now laid aside, since, for the 
reasons stated in the letter from this Government of the 5th of March 1813, 
our minds arc completely satisfied on that point also. Our fear is, not that the 
Government will ever be excluded from a fair participation in the augmented 
resources of the country, whether the land revenue be permanently settled or 
not, but that the lesourccs of the country must decline, unless they are cherish¬ 
ed by a liberal and judicious system of management.; and wc are persuaded that 
a permanent settlement of the land revenue is more than any other circum¬ 
stance essential to such a system. 

4. With these explanations as to the preliminary questions whether or not 
the land revenue ought to be settled in perpetuity at all, and whether or not 
such a settlement ought to be concluded without further delay, we- shall pro¬ 
ceed to reply to your Honourable Court’s letter, as concerning the ulterior 
question, what description of permanent settlement it is most desirable to in¬ 
troduce. 

5. Your Honourable Court have been pleased to signify to us your direc¬ 
tions, that in all the provinces that might be unsettled when those directions 
might reach us, the principle of the ryotwar system should be acted upon, and 
to explain the respects in which the village system, that was in progress when 
your directions did reach us, is considered by your Honourable Court to be 
contrary to that principle. Deeming it, as we do, to be indispensably neces¬ 
sary that a permanent settlement of the land revenue should take place, we 
are led by your Honourable Court's dispatch to consider, with reference lo 
the sentiments expressed in it, how far the ryotwar system and the village 
system »are respectively adapted to that purpose, and how far they arc al 
variance with each other. In so doing we believe we shall be able to bring 
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„ , 1 ' rc ’ n , 1 .sary for us to offer in reply to your dispatch. 

Fort St. George, J i j j i 

12 Aug. 18I4-. 6. Every writing of" Colonel Munro’s is entitled to attention. His vigorous 

'--- J and comprehensive understanding, the range which his mind takes through 

the whole science of political economy, the simplicity and clearness with 
which all his ideas are unfolded, his long and extensive experience and his 
uniform success, rank him high as an authority in all matters relating to the 
revenues of India. Independently of the general interest excited by the 
character of its author, his paper, dated the 15th of August 1807, claims no¬ 
tice, as containing the only project of a ryotwar permanent settlement. To 
that paper your Honourable Court’s dispatch makes a marked reference, and 
we accordingly feel ourselves at liberty to regard the project which it contains 
as J he permanent settlement which your Honourable Court would wish to in¬ 
troduce. In speaking of the ryotwar system, we therefore beg, for the sake of 
accuracy, to be understood to mean the system recommended in Colonel 
Munro’s letter of the I5th of August 1807. * 

7 * The first objection to such a system is its impracticability. Colonel 
Munro does, indeed, propose to grant a remission, generally of twenty-five, 
and in particular cases of thirty-three per cent, on the survey assessment; 
but the exigencies of the Government put such a remission entirely out of the 
question. The success of that, or of any other system, would no doubt be 
materially promoted by a remission ; for it is vain to disguise the truth, that 
the prosperity of the country is seriously depressed by the public burthens. 
The assessment is heavier than the country can bear \\ithoi 11 injury. It has 
hitherto been exacted by resorting to all the expedients within the reach of 
the revenue officers: it cannot be permanently secured, unless the proportion 
which it bears to the produce of the country be diminished ; and this is the 
grand effect which, it is hoped, a permanent settlement may be so contrived 
as to produce, without any large remission of the amount of revenue at present 
collected. But, beneficial as its effects would certainly be, the proposed re¬ 
mission is too large to be made; and we have the testimony of Colonel Munro 
himself, and of every other authority, that without it the proposed system 
could not be carried into effect. The Ilyots will not voluntarily engage to 
cultivate more land and pay more rent, as they were formerly compelled to 
do, than suit their convenience and interest. While they are allowed to enjoy 
the emancipation which the administration of equal laws has conferred upon 
them, they will enter into no settlement not involving a considerable remission 
of the present amount of revenue. In expressing this opinion, we would not 
be understood to say that, where the survey assessment has been introduced 
it is universally oppressive, but that it is so in the aggregate; and that the 
. whole amount of it, or indeed the same amount even as heretofore, could not 
be collected by ryotwar management without the same compulsive means as 
were formerly employed. Colonel Munro, in his report of the '25th of August 
1805, states that if the Ryots were freed from every species of restraint, tliey 
would probably throw up one-fourth part of the land under cultivation, from 
inability to cultivate it properly. Since the date of that report, the Ryots 
have been freed from every species of restraint, so that under a ryotwar sys¬ 
tem, whether annual or permanent, there would, according to the judgment 
formed by Colonel Munro, be a reduction of one-fourth part of the revenue. 

8. The case was different so long as the Ryots were held in bondage by the 
Collector, and all the energies of Government were directed to the one object 
of exacting from the country the largest amount of revenue which it could 
afford to pay. The Ryots were then compelled, as Colonel Munro’s report 
above referred to shews, to rent land exceeding by one-fourth part the extent 
of what they were capable of cultivating to their own advantage. But of the 
two evils, one or other of which is essential to the successful re-establishment 
of the ryotwar system, it is presumed that it would be accounted the smaller, 
that a large remission of revenue should be made, rather than that the thral¬ 
dom from which the Ryots have been emancipated by the courts of justice 
should again be exercised over them. If that system must be restored, the 
alternative will be between an immediate, though not a permanent reduction 
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of revenue, and the use of compulsory means to collect the present revenue Kevcnue Letter 

without reduction. _ from 

I’ort St. George, 

<j. It was to avoid the necessity of either of these evils, that the Govern- 12 Apg- J8U. 

, 116 nt judged it indispensable to abandon the ryotwar system ; and it was be- V -^- 

lieved that the village system, which was substituted for it, independently of 
its other advantages, had this in its favour, that it might, without any con¬ 
siderable present abatement of revenue, be introduced and acted upon with 
the free atid cordial consent of the people. The joint responsibility of the 
whole village for the whole rent fixed upon it, Would, it seemed, provide 
sufficiently for the security of the public revenue, while the benefits of the 
system would be better appretiated and improved by village-renters, than 
by any other class of people on whom they could be conferred. 

10. But even if a ryotwar settlement had been practicable, without a reduc¬ 
tion of revenue ill suited to the exigencies of the Government, and without 
the former system of complete constraint upon the labour and locality of the 
Ryots, still the inquisitorial interference which it requires the Revenue officers 
of Government to exercise over the property of the Ryots in the soil, and 
every thing relating to the management of that property, must have rendered 
it a perpetual engine of fraud and oppression. It is proposed that the Tehsil- 
dar should every year ascertain what quantity of each Ryot’s farm is actually 
occupied ; that if the Ryot increase or diminish his cultivation he should re¬ 
quire him to throw up or occupy proportionate quantities of good and of bad 
land, and that the distribution of water, of tuccavy, and of occasional remis¬ 
sions of revenue, and the repair of tanks, wells, &c. should not merely in their 
general scale, but in the* most minute particulars, be regulated under the or¬ 
ders of the Collector, and of course in the first instance by his native servants. 

If the primary object of a permanent settlement be to give the people the 
management of their own affairs, from the belief that their affairs will be in¬ 
finitely better managed by themselves than by public officers, how little would 
that'object'be attained under such a system? llow entirely would all management 
still remain in those hands from which it was meant to transfer it! It is sin¬ 
gular, that under a system professedly designed to protect the rights and inte¬ 
rests of landed proprietors, they are to forfeit all property in any land which, 
through general or pccidiar calamity, or indolence or mismanagement, they 
may any year fail to cultivate, and their property in it is, on every such occur¬ 
rence, to escheat to the Government: assuredly, a more violent encroach¬ 
ment on landed property, where it really exists, than ever was attempted under 
any other system : blit, independently of the evil of this giving and taking 
of the land, the mode of effecting it leaves the landed proprietor (as he is never¬ 
theless esteemed) entirely at the mercy of the very superintendents from whose 
interference it was proposed to extricate him. He is not secure against a fraudu¬ 
lent measurement or estimation of the land he quits or the land he occupies : 
nay, if to escape from this mode of oppression, he resolves not to alter his 
limits, the current business of agriculture, the means of irrigation, the distri¬ 
bution of tuccavy, or of an abatement of rent on account of calamity, all 
must be regulated by men who have no interest in his prosperity, no sympathy 
with his feelings. Surely it were better that confidence should be reposed 
where self-interest affords a security against its being abused, and that the 
people should be left to improve the country in their own way, without the in¬ 
cumbrance of useless and ill-judged aid from public officers, and without the 
dread of their oppression and rapacity. At any rate, we own that the ryotwar 
system proposed by Colonel Muuro seems to us, in no respect, to deserve the 
name of a permanent settlement of the land revenue, but, on the contrary, to 
leave land revenue and landed property as unsettled as ever, and the people 
liable to all that prying, meddling interference of public officers, under which 
no private concerns can prosper. 

11. We do not dwell on the fluctuations of the land revenue which the very 
nature of the system implies, for we admit that Colonel Munro’s explanations 
on that head are satisfactory ; and, as we have repeatedly explained to your 
Honourable Court, we arc thoroughly persuaded that, whatever be the nature 
of the permanent settlement, or whether the land revenue be settled or left un¬ 
certain, Government will always possess the means of raising as high rents as 
the land can bear, and that} if they cannot bear as high rents hereafter as 

have 
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have been paid hitherto, no system which can be devised will protect the Go¬ 
vernment from suffering by the impoverishment of the country. What wc do 
insist upon is, that a system under which the extension and limitation of til¬ 
lage are to be regulated by public officers, is not one calculated to promqte 
the prosperity of the country, is wanting in all the attributes of a permanent 
system, and particularly in that essential quality of substituting for the control 
of the servants of Government (awkward, ill-judged, and corrupt as it must 
generally be), that intelligence, activity, perseverance, and frugality, which 
never fall to be prompted by a sense of private interest, and finally is less ac¬ 
commodated to the feelings of the people at large (the object to which your 
Honourable Court justly attaches so great importance), than an arrangement 
which, even by a compromise of some portion of the rights that a benevolent 
government might wish to impart to them, should confide their interests to their 
own care and to the guardianship of private persons, whose welfare is inter¬ 
woven with theirs. Wc still indulge the hope that such an arrangement may 
be effected, even without such a compromise. 


12. It is worthy of remark, that although Colonel Munio, in favour of the 
ryotwur system, has represented it as being the system which has always pre¬ 
vailed in India, and the only one that can be permanent, yet. the scheme which 
he himself has laid down not only has reference to the village system and is de¬ 
pendent upon it, but even in part resolves itself into that system. The seventh 
article of the proposed settlement provides that the village shall be responsible, 
to the extent of ten per cent, for the deficiencies of particular ltyots in it; 
and the 12th article provides that Potails, and other village servants, shall re¬ 
main under the Collector, thus recognizing the constitution of the village 
community on which the village settlement is founded, and the authority of 
village officers over the renters, who professedly are to be rendered indepen¬ 
dent. This is no oversight of Colonel Munro’s; for so long ago as the 9th of 
November 1800, he observed, in one of his reports on the revenues of Canara, 
that “ all systems of Indian revenue must end in making a direct settlement 
“ with every independent landholder, without the intervention of any superior 
“ lord, and in making every one of them answerable lor his own rent, and the 
“ whole of the estates composing a village answerable for the failure of any par - 
“ ticular estate therein by a second assessment.” In like manner, Mr. Thackeray, 
next to Colonel Munro the ablest and most strenuous advocate for the ryot- 
war system (though his opinions have latterly undergone a change), has stated, 
in bis report upon Malabar, Canara, and the Ceded Districts, drawn up in 
favour of the ryotwar system, that “ we ought to make a permanent settle- 
** ment with the whole inhabitants for the whole lands of the village.” 


IS. We do not argue, from what we have quoted above, that the ryotwar 
system and the village system, which it has been our anxious desire to see in¬ 
troduced, are substantially the same; but wc Irold ourselves entitled to say, 
that the proposed mode of acting upon the ryotwar system rests upon those 
circumstances in the municipal constitution of India, which point out a village 
settlement as being best adapted to the country, and that the supplementary 
assessment is a manifest departure from the ryotwar system, and a partial sub¬ 
stitution, in that respect, of the system of village rents. 

1k If it be maintained, that the use which is to be made of Potails and 
other village officers, in the proposed ryotwar system, is only such as, under 
every system, must be made of them, we can conceive no ampler admission 
that the village system is that which is best adapted to the country. 

15. In stating that the ryotwar system has always prevailed in India, we can 
only understand Colonel Munro to mean that it has prevailed, not to the sup¬ 
pression of the village system, but in subordination to it. The rent of each 
village was settled with the heads of the village, and by then; was subdivided, 
according to usage and to common consent, among the inhabit ants at large. 
The integrity of the village was preserved inviolate throughout all its relations 
to the Sirkar : its disunion was confined within itself. It is believed, that even 
the novel measures first adopted by the officers of the British Government, for 
the purpose of ascertaining with accuracy the resources of every part of the 
country, even the surveys oi* the lands, the assessments formed upon them, 
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the substitution of money rents for rents in kind-, and the nominal intercourse 
between each individval Ryot and the public servants, have trenched but little 
upon the constitution of Indian villages and the revenue system so naturally re¬ 
sulting from it; and it seems certain that every encroachment of the kind is 
* an innovation, and that, whatever be its merits, at least the plea of immemorial. 
usage cannot justly be advanced in its support. 

16 . Thus much concerning the use to be made of the village institutions in 
the proposed ryotwar settlement; but, with respect to the intended departure 
from the principles of that settlement in the supplementary assessment on the 
village for the deficiencies of particular Ryots, we beg leave to observe, that 
it would involve an act of injustice, from which the village settlement, even in 
the very respect in which it has here been copied, is free. According to the 
village settlement, the village, it is true, is jointly responsible; but it is, at the 
same time, jointly managed According to the ryotwar system, on the other 
hand, the Ryots, who have had no part in the mismanagement of their neigh¬ 
bour’s farms, are to be subjected, in par!, to the penalty attached to it: nay 
more, they are not to be armed with power to guard against this unmerited 
misfortune, by taking timely precautions to provide for the cultivation of the 
farms which threaten to bring it upon them, to save their produce from being 
fraudulently or prodigally misapplied, or to seek other means of indemnifying 
themselves ; but they are to be held liable to punishment for the remissness or 
forbearance of the revenue officers of Government, and for the ignorance, 
carelessness, fraud, and prodigality of their neighbours, as if the fault were 
in all these cases the same and their own. If this objection to the ryotwar set¬ 
tlement be removed, by cancelling the article on which it is founded, it follows, 
that one of the securities for the rent which has been thought necessary will 
be lost. 

17* Your Honourable Court have been pleased to observe, that the difference 
between the Zemindar and the village system appears to you to be in degree, 
and not in principle, both having a tendency to affect the interests, feelings, 
and rights of the small landed proprietors; but this Government will have 
failed entirely in their intention, if the system which they proposed to intro¬ 
duce is not calculated, above every other, to promote the interests of landed 
proprietors of every degree, to gratify their feelings and to secure their rights. 
The system is founded upon those municipal institutions which are respected 
and venerated by the people. Under it, no new men are set up as landlords, 
no estates are transferred by sale ; but where landed property exists it is con¬ 
firmed to its owners, and where it has been swallowed up in the demands of 
Government, that possession which may, it is hoped, by a liberal system of re¬ 
venue administration, grow into property, is continued to those who have 
hitherto enjoyed it. We do not mean to assert, that these principles of the 
proposed settlement have been fully acted upon in the progress already made 
in it, nor that it will in all cases be found practicable to act upon them, but 
only that these are the principles of the settlement, and that they are such as 
we still hope may gain the approbation of your Honourable Court. 

18. The deviations from the principles of the proposed settlement, which 
have originated in oversight, misapprehension, or an adherence to views ad¬ 
verse to those according to which the principles were determined upon, may 
still be corrected, if the progress already made should be admitted by your 
Honourable Court as the ground-work of a permanent system. There is suffi¬ 
cient time to revise what has been done, and we, as well as the Board of Reve¬ 
nue and the Collectors, are deeply impressed with a sense of the importance 
of the subject, and of the necessity of considering it with, the most mature 
deliberation. 

19. We had the honour of transmitting to your Honourable Court, with our 
dispatch from this department dated the 4th of February last, copies of all the 
papers relating to the settlement of the southern division of Arcot. We now 
transmit copies of those relating to the settlement of the district of Cuddapah. 
From them your Honourable Court will be enabled to judge how far the in¬ 
tended system is conformable to your views, and how far the progress already 
made in it is conformable to the principles laid down by the Government. 
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20. With respect to such deviations from the intended system as may arise 
from the impracticability of acting, in every case, upon all the principles accord¬ 
ing to which it is framed, we only beg leave to express our hope and belief, 

' that they will not ultimately be found numerous, and to observe that practi- 
, cal imperfections must be expected to occur even in the most faultless sys- r 
terns. Of one thing, under any event, your Honourable Court may rest 
assured, that if it be impossible to elevate every Ryot above the condition 
which he has hitherto occupied, at least he shall be robbed of none of the 
rights he has hitherto enjoyed. The good which may be done to the country 
at large, and to the better orders of the inhabitants, shall not be done at the 
expense of those who may of necessity have the smallest share in it. ’ 

21. Reverting to your Honourable Court's observations on the regard due 
to the feelings, rights, and interests of the small landed proprietors, and fully 
acknowledging their justice and propriety, we are sure that your Honourable 
Court will, on the other hand, concur with us in maintaining, that no less re¬ 
gard is due to the more considerable proprietors, and that a levelling system, 
which should reduce head inhabitants to the condition of their inferiors, would 
be even more deserving of reprobation, than one which should prevent their 
inferiors from rising to a higher station than they have hitherto occupied. The 
argument, in both cases, is indeed the same; and the earnestness with which 
it has been pressed by your Honourable Court on the side on which you con¬ 
ceive that the danger lies, affords us the best assurance that its force will also 
be admitted on the other side. All Ryots are not Meerassadars, nor arc all 
Meerassadars on the same scale; and there are other feelings, other rights, and 
other interests, besides those generated by a visionary or overrated property in 
the soil, which are deserving of consideration in forfning a permanent settle¬ 
ment of the land revenue, whereby the soil is to acquire a new value, and the 
property in it to become real and substantial. The persons possessing such 
claims to consideration are themselves the chief landholders: they are not 
strangers who have no sympathy with the people, and no acquaintance with 
the country, but all their own habitudes and all the sentiments of others are 
suitable to the stations which, to a certain degree, they have always filled, and 
which it is proposed to improve and perpetuate in their favour; and they would 
not unreasonably feel themselves degraded and aggrieved, if the rank and in¬ 
fluence which they have hitherto possessed were to fall a sacrifice to the object 
of aggrandizing their dependents, by giving a real and considerable value to 
their insignificant, if not imaginary property in the soil. We may illustrate 
these observations, by supposing how great would be the injustice of forming a 
permanent settlement for the estates of any old established Zemindar, not with 
himself but with his Ryots, who possess precisely the same description of 
small landed property belonging to the inferior Ryots in most parts of the un¬ 
settled districts of this Government. 

22. Your Honourable Court have mentioned two considerations, as weighing 
very strongly in your minds in favour of a ryotwar settlement. The first is, 
that under no other system can the advantage of an adequate revenue from the 
waste land be secured. We confess that we are not aware in what the justness 
of this observation consists. It does not form part of our scheme in prosecuting 
the present village settlement, that the waste lands shall indiscriminately and 
unnecessarily be surrendered; neither are we sensible of any incongruity be¬ 
tween the principles of the village settlement and the retention of such part of 
the waste lands as it may be found advisable to retain. But, on the other hand, 
if the practicability or success of a settlement of the lands under cultivation 
depends upon the simultaneous settlement of the waste lands; if the one can¬ 
not be settled at all, or cannot be settled to advantage without the other, then 
under the ryotwar system, as well as under the village system, the waste land 
must be given up. The point, as it seems to us, does not turn upon the system 
that may be pursued, but entirely upon its own expediency. If it be better to 
reserve the waste land, it will not ne given up under the village system; if it 
be better to give it up, it would not, even under the ryotwar system, be 
reserved. 

23. But from the opinions of the local oflicers of this Government, confirmed 
in some respects by our own consideration of the subject, we own that we 
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incline to think it will be found expedient to include at least a great part of the 
waste land in the settlement of the land under cultivation. The reasons of our 
thinking so are, first, that a certain portion of waste land is necessary to the 
convenience of every village for pasture and other purposes, and that the inha* 

• bitan ts would be averse either to enter into a perpetual settlement for villages, 
from the waste land of which they were liable to be at a future period ejected, 
or to bestow great pains or expense in improving such villages; secondly, that* 
the inhabitants would feel apprehensive either that the reserved waste lands 
might be rented hereafter to others, who would thrive at their expense, or that 
they might be precluded, by the engagements they had entered into tor the 
lands under cultivation, from renting the waste lands on more favourable terms; 
thirdly, that if the renters are properly selected, it would be desirable to make 
over to them the waste lands, for the purpose of ultimately alleviating the 
pressure of the present land rent, and of stimulating their exertions in the 
meanwhile by the hope of that alleviation. 

24. But, after all, we attach much less importance to this point than your 
Honourable Court has done. The grand difference between the view at present 
taken in England regarding Indian land revenue, and that taken here, seems 
to be, that in England the fear is that the public demands upon the resources of 
India may not keep pace with its prosperity; while here the universal sen¬ 
timent, we believe without any exception whatever, is, that the prosperity of 
the country is so much depressed by the public demands, that without the most 
liberal and judicious management, there is more danger of its resources de¬ 
clining than room to hope for their speedy increase. This is a sentiment which 
we cannot too strongly convey to your Honourable Court. It is addressed 
to your wisdom, to yoyr sense of justice, to your humanity: it concerns the 
successful administration of your Government no less than the welfare and 

. happiness of a numerous population and the prosperity of an extensive country, 
favoured by nature, protected from internal commotion and foreign assault, 
and requiring only moderation in the demands of Government upon its re¬ 
sources to render it rich and flourishing. Compared with the attainment of 
these great ends, of how little value appears every sacrifice which can be made 
for them ? But when it is considered, that it may be found the best means of 
rendering the waste lands productive to include them in a permanent settle¬ 
ment, that perhaps no other means might be extensively effectual, and that if 
these means succeed the Government will easily devise methods for partici¬ 
pating in their produce, the supposed sacrifice dwindles into nothing, or rather 
the great ends in view are to be promoted, not only without loss to Govern¬ 
ment, but by a politic measure which may ultimately create new resources, out 
of which its wants may be supplied, as well as increase those on which it now 
relies. The state of things supposed in the apprehension which your Honour¬ 
able Court appears to entertain, is the reverse of that from which our present 
difficulties proceed ; for we see with concern, that the necessities of Govern¬ 
ment compel us to exact from the people so large a proportion of the produce 
of the soil, that a bare subsistence is left for those by whom it is cultivated, and 
land-rent, where it is known at all, is of so trifling an amount as hardly ever to 
be disjoined from the hire of the labourers. And can it be imagined, that the 
difficulty of raising revenue would be increased by an increase of the funds out 
of which it must be drawn; or, unless the revenue were to be increased 
in the same proportion, that the difficulty would not be proportionately di¬ 
minished ? 

25. Although, for the reasons above stated, we consider the reservation of 
the waste land to be a less important point than it has seemed to your Honour¬ 
able Court to be, yet we can venture to refer your Honourable Court to the 
instructions issued by us on the subject, as evidence of our having no in¬ 
clination to give up the waste land gratuitously. 

26. The second consideration mentioned by your Honourable Court as 
weighing strongly in favour of a ryotwar settlement is, that all other settlements 
must, in the end, resolve themselves into a ryotwar settlement, in consequence 
of the subdivision of property resulting from the early marriages and the laws of 
inheritance among the Hindoos. But we beg leave to observe, that the com¬ 
munity of goods produced by the early marriages and the laws of inheritance 
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i Vt stTioorcc! tere ^ into by a village renter. The increase of a family would not lead to a 
jo Au^. 181‘3 .' partition of the landed property of its original patriarch, but would only entitle 

1 -»ll the members of the family to participate in the fruits of the property. 

Moreover, the principle of the village settlement is that the whole village col- * 
lcctivcly should be answerable for the whole rent of it, and no partition of 
' property in the village would affect that principle. In both these respects, 
therefore, the proposed village settlement is without any tendency to resolve 
itself into a ryot war settlement. 


27 . But we confess tliat we are far from being disposed to admit the argu¬ 
ment, that a village settlement is liable to resolve itself, in respect of the 
number of renters, into a ryotwar settlement (even were it made good), as 
being by any means conclusive against the formation of such a settlement, 
provided that its primary object of improving the country were effected. The 
revenue would be secured, and the conlroul of public officers, the worst fea¬ 
ture of a ryotwar settlement, would be unnecessary. If these two obstacles to 
a ryotwar settlement were removed by the value imparted to land, the detail 
of management which it requires would then, in truth, according to the repre¬ 
sentation of the advocates for the system, only give employment to a few more 
accountants, and form no objection against it. 


2S. Your Honourable Court have argued, that the priucipal inducement to 
propose the village settlement seems to have been, an imputed incompatibility 
between the ryotwar settlement and the judicial system; that the incompa¬ 
tibility exists in the formalities of the judicial system, not in the nature of 
the revenue settlement, and would be experienced as much under a zemindarry 
or village as under a ryotwarry settlement, with this difference, that its evils 
would fall upon the Zemindar or village renter instead of the Collector; and 
that the other objections to tlie judicial system, consisting in its expense and 
its irremediable tardiness and insufficiency of operation, suggest the propriety 
rather of revising its constitution, than of allowing it to stand in the way of 
revenue arrangements, which, but for it, would be found practicable and ex¬ 
pedient. The force of these observations, as they affect the great revenue 
question at issue, will, we trust, be materially weakened by the exposition of 
our views, which the preceding part of this letter affords. As they affect the 
expense and the operation of the judicial system, we shall, at an early period, 
have the honour of replying to them in the Judicial department. We have 
already shewn, that independently of all supposed incompatibility between the 
ryotwar settlement and the judicial system, there is sufficient ground for 
rejecting that mode of revenue arrangement; and we hope to be able to make 
it appear to the satisfaction of your Honourable Court, that the objections 
urged against the judicial system admit of being answered. There are only two 
observations regarding the imputed incompatibility of the ryotwar settlement 
with the judicial system, which we feel it to be necessary to submit to your 
Honourable Court at the present time. 

First, We do not concur in the opinion of your Honourable Court, that 
under a zemindarry or village system, the same difficulty in conforming to the 
provisions of the Judicial Regulations for the recovery of revenue arrears would 
be experienced by Zemindars or village renters, as the Collector would ex¬ 
perience under the ryotwar system. To secure the just demands of Govern¬ 
ment upon the Ryots, the Collector must have recourse to legal measures, 
ignorant as he must be of all those personal considerations by which prudence 
and humanity would often dictate that the rigour of the law should be softened. 
It is only in most cases to the general pleas for an abatement of rent, founded 
on an adverse or unhealthy season, or on the ravages of war, that he can listen. 
In the same manner, he is unfit to employ those precautions arising from an 
intimate knowledge of the persons with whom he has to deal, by which the ne¬ 
cessity of resorting to law might be prevented. But village renters, in parti¬ 
cular, must be supposed to possess such an acquaintance with the character, 
conduct, and circumstances of every individual among their under-tenants, and 
t o feci so near an interest and so tender a solicitude in his welfare, as to make 
■an arrear of rent, where the rent is moderate, a rare occurrence, and to render 
them very anxious to refrain from legal proceedings for recovering it,: we 
therefore think, that in whatever may be supposed to consist the incom¬ 
patibility 
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patibility between the judicial system and a ryotwar settlement, that system 
would not be found in the same degree incompatible with the proposed village 
lease settlement. 


Revenue Letter 
from 

Fort St. George, 
lil Atig. 1814. 


* 29. But, in the second place, the incompatibility of the Judicial system with a 
ryotwar settlement consists infinitely less in the formalities with which it invests' 
the administration of justice, than in the fact that, under it, justice is, for the 
first time, administered between the Government and the people. The forms 
of law have rendered it difficult to adhere to the ryotwar mode of manage* 
ment, but it is substantial justice alone that has rendered it impracticable. The 
Collectors of the Ceded Districts, in particular, the Collector of the northern 
division of Arcot, and the Board of Revenue, have reiterated their representa¬ 
tions, that the Ryots now refuse to cultivate more lands, or to pay more reve¬ 
nue than suit their convenience or interest; that they have been emancipated 
by the Regulations; that the Regulations have opened a free market for agri¬ 
cultural labour and stock; that it is necessary either to arm the Collectors with 
their former compulsory powers, or to devise a principle more consistent with 
the Judicial Regulations than compulsion. Legal forms have nothing to do 
with the incompatibility pointed out in these representations, and no change in 
the forms of law would remove that incompatibility, while justice continued 
to be administered. 


30. From the papers transmitted to your Honourable Court, regarding the de¬ 
cennial village lease settlement for the southern division of Arcot and that for the 
district of Cuddapah, as well as from the other papers on the subject, it will be 
seen that the under-tenants of the new leases are to be furnished with pottahs 
by the village renters, and that the Curnums and village renters are to be kept 

nail cases distinct from each other. The Regulation for the lease, indepen¬ 
dently of the security afforded by the pottahs, will effectually provide against 
any transgression by the village renters, beyond their own rights upon those of 
the under-tenants. The omission to grant pottahs, which proceeds less fre¬ 
quently from the disinclination of the renters to grant them than from that of 
the under-tenants to enter into the corresponding obligation on their part, will 
thus, as in the zemindarry settlement, involve the under-tenants in no for¬ 
feiture of any advantages they have hitherto enjoyed. 

SI. We have already apprized your Honourable Court of the measures 
which were adopted by us on the receipt of your letter dated the 16th Decem¬ 
ber 1812. In most of the unsettled districts, the faith of the Government had 
heen pledged to conclude a village lease settlement; but in these the settlement 
has been expressly restricted to a period of ten years, instead of being, as 
before the receipt of your instructions, considered preparatory to a permanent 
settlement. Wherever the Government was free to form any sort of settlement 
it might prefer, we have, under your orders, reverted to the ryotwar system. 
In the present letter we have taken a comparative view of the ryotwar and vil¬ 
lage systems, with reference to the advantages which have been ascribed to the 
former and to the objections to which the latter has been deemed liable, and 
we have endeavoured to bring together all the explanations on the subject 
which your Honourable Court may be desirous of receiving. We shall await 
your further orders with an anxiety proportioned to the importance of the 
point at issue, and to our desire that our conduct and our sentiments in regard 
to it may receive the approbation of your Honourable Court. 

32. As immediately connected with the subject of the present dispatch, we 
have the honour herewith to forward a copy of a letter addressed, under our 
instructions, to the Board of Revenue, on the 2d instant. 

We have the honour to be. 

With great respect, Honourable Sirs, 

Your faithful humble Servants, 

Fort St. George, (Signed) T. HISLOP. 

12th August 181'li. R. FULLERTON. 

ROBT. ALEXANDER. 


8 D 


EXTRACT 
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EXTRACT PROCEEDINGS of the BOARD of REVENUE, 

The 9th September 1813. 

To the Chief Secretory to Government. 

Sir : 

LeitiT from tlie Par. 1. I am directed by the Board of Revenue to submit for the 

Board of Revenue, consideration of his Excellency the Governor in Council the enclosed extract 
‘JO Sept. 1813.^ f rom the proceedings of the Board, under date the 9th instant, relative to the 
" decennial lease settlement of the Cuddapah division of the Ceded Districts. 

2. The report of the Collector,* under date the 22d December last, with 
its several enclosures, is likewise submitted. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

Fort St. George, (Signed) A. D. CAMPBELL, 

20th September 1813. Deputy Secretory. 


Extract from the Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, dated 9th Sep¬ 
tember 1813. 

Proceeding* of The Board proceed to take into consideration the report of Mr. Ross, dated 
Board of Revenue, the 22d December 1812, on the decennial lease settlement of the Cuddapah 
9 sc pt ^isia . j di v i g i 0 n of the Ceded Districts. 

Mr. Ross has explained that, on receipt of the Board’s letter to him of ( the 
26th March, which enclosed a copy of their proceedings under date the 2d 
March 1812,t it was his wish to have made the attempt to conclude a perma¬ 
nent settlement in the talook of Chetwcl, the only talook which remained un¬ 
settled on the receipt of those orders, but that the renters declined entering 
into engagements of a nature different from those concluded in other parts of 
the district. 

The settlement of Cuddapah is, therefore, a decennial lease settlement by 
villages, whereof 

1,733 villages have been rented for ten years. 

109 villages for nine years, ending at the same period. 

19 villages have been settled since closing the accounts. 

32 villages remain undisposed of. 

1,893 Total villages. 


The decennial rent commences with fusily 1221 (1811-12), and ends with 
fusily 1230 (1821-22). Those villages which have been settled for nine years 
were either under aumany in fusily 1221, or were not rented beyond the 
fusily. 

The amount of the decennial rent is Star Pagodas 6,89,368 5 16 . This 
sum includes the land rent only, all extra items of revenue, included in this 
collectorate under the denominations of veesabuddy, mohturfa, or bazee bab, 
having, in conformity with the Board’s instructions, been excluded from the 
rent." It includes the jodee, or reduced assessment payable by various descrip¬ 
tions of Enaumdars. 

It is known to Government that the Ceded Districts were surveyed by 
Colonel Munro, and that a money rent was fixed on each field, whether culti¬ 
vated, arable though not cultivated, or waste. 

An abstract of the survey valuation of the Sirkar land in the Cuddapah di¬ 
vision is shewn hereunder. 

Total 

* From Mr. Rosb, in Consultation*, 28th December 1812. 

f In the proceeding* of the 2d March, founded on the communication from Government of the 
Slat December preceding, a desire was expressed that the settlement should, as far as possible, be 
made permanent at once, subject to the confirmation of Government and of the Honourable the 
Court of Directors, and to be a decennial settlement only in the event of the disapproval of the 
latter. 
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Star Pags. F. C. 

Total value of the Sirkar share of the 
land in Cuddapah, as entered in the 
survey accounts, exclusive of enams, 

‘ but including all waste.12,35,640 17 46 

Add: Rent derived from land yielding 
a second crop. 18,239 32 18 


Star Pags. F. C. Proceedings of 
Board of Revenue, 
9 Sept. 1813. 


Making the total survey value of culti¬ 
vated, arable, and waste land, in the 

Cuddapah division. 12,53,980 4 64 

The value of the arable land, included 

above, is. 1,16,035 28 15 

The supposed value of the waste, or the 
value put upon the waste land unre¬ 
claimed but not irreclaimable is . 3,93,095 26 28 

- 5,09,131 9 43 

Leaving the survey value of land under - 

cultivation, one year with another. 7,44,848 40 21 

From which the Collector deducts : 

1st. Amount of land reserved under the 
Collector’s charge for particular rea¬ 
sons, such as desolate villages and lands 

in particular situations. 20,828 39 11 

2d. Remissions on the survey for various 
purposes and causes, as detailed in 

Statement 5 . 60,441 41 54 

- 81,270 35 65 

Leaving the land rent, as now settled on 
a decennial lease (see col. 118 of State¬ 
ment No. 1.) . 6,63,578 4 36 

Add : Jodcc or quit rent paid by Enaum- 

dars. 33,799 39 34 

Peishcush paid by the Zemindars of Ven- 

cataglierry... 4,342 18 41 

-- 38,142 12 75 


Total rent and quit rent. 7,01,720 17 31 

Deduct: Allowances to Poligars . 12,352 12 15 

Making the decennial rent of the Cudda-- 

pah division.Star Pagodas 6,89,368 5 16 


The decennial rent, when compared with the average collections, gives the 
following results. 

Star Pags. F. C. 

Decennial rent... 6,89,368 5 6 

Average of eleven years* collection. 6,35,805 ... 56 


Excess in the decennial rent . 53,563 4 40 being 8/^ per cent. 


Decennial rent. 6,89,368 5 6 

Average of ten years* collections. 6,53,510 27 9 


Excess in the decennial rent . 35,857 23 766^5-^ per cent. 


Decennial rent.. 6,89,368 5 6 

Average of the last seven* years’ collections 6,81,628 80 66 


Excess in the decennial rent . 7,739 19 30 being T V per cent. 


Average collections during the triennial 

lease . 6,92,392 22 54 

Deciftmial rent. 6,89,368 5 6 


Excess in the triennial lease 


3,024 17 38 being 1 T Vpercent. 

Mr. 
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Proceedings of Mr. Ross lias also compared the amount of the decennial rent with the 
Collectioii.s «u account of each year, as follows. 

i J 

Gross Collections on account of Fust lies 1210 to 1220. 


| 1210 

1 

1211 

1212 

1213 

1214 

|S. Pags. 

. 4,58,749 

S. Pags. 

5,81,866 

S. Pags. 

6,00,249 

S. Pags. 

5,78,588 

S. Pags. 

6,73,466 


Decennial Rent.;6,89,368 6,8‘),3G8 6,89,368 6,89,368 


Decennial Rent.. 


1 More. 
l Less. 


[2,30,6181,04,501 


89,118 


[6,89,368 


1,10,775) 


15,9(S| 


1215 
S. Pags. 


1216 


S. Pags. 


1217 


S. Pags. 


1218 


1219 


1220 


S. Pags. S. Pags. 'S. Pags 


,75,250 7,10,712 7,38,282 6,85,791 6,53,10 


6,89,3686,89,368 


45,426 


6,89,368 0,89,366,6,89,368 6,89,30 


1,14,117 


21,344 


48,914 


3,576 36,26 


It will be observed, that the decennial rent exceeds the collections in eight 
of the years, and falls short of the collections in fusilies 1215, 1217, and 1218 
only. Mr. ltoss has remarked, that at the time he proposed a septennial lease, 
he recommended the average of the last seven years including the triennial 
lease, or something less, should be taken as the standard. The amount of the 
decennial settlement exceeds that average in about Star Pagodas 7,700, or Star 
l’agodas 1 G 7* per cent. The reason is this. In the fjrst place, the Collector 
diil not, at the time he submitted this proposition, expect so great a defalcation 
as occurred in fusily 1220,* which reduced the average considerably: in the 
next place, he calculated on settling conditionally to the extent of about Star 
Pagodas 1,37,000 only, whereas the amount which has been actually settled 
conditionally is about Star Pagodas 1,07, 000 .f The excess of rent above what 
the Collector intended is, he remarks, a set off to the excess in the extent of 
conditional assessment. 

The amount of the conditional rent, which is the maximum rent on villages 
watered by tanks, causes the decennial rent to appear, in the comparison, higher 
than it otherwise would do. It is not expected that the whole of the maximum 
rent will be collected in all years : remissions will be necessary, it is probable, 
in every year in some of the tank villages. 

The instructions of the Board provided that all lands watered by large tanks 
should be settled conditionally. Mr. Ross has complied with these instructions, or 
rather has exceeded them, having settled ail lands watered by small, as well as 
those watered by large tanks, on the condition of a remission being allowed on 
the maximum rent, whenever the supply of water may fall short of a full tank. 
The total remission provided for under the worst season, it does not appear, is 
either stated or estimated by the Collector. Mr. Ross proposes to extend this 
plan of rent to some villages watered from nullahs made by the overflowing of 
tanks. The Board will, however, have occasion to notice the subject of this 
conditional remission in a subsequent part of these proceedings. 

The first object of the Collector has been to equalize the rents, to proportion 
the quantum of assessment, as nearly as possible, to the real capability of each 
village, in order to prevent, so far as practicable, the deterioration of those 
which are now highly cultivated and highly assessed, by the competition which 
extensive wastes would enable the poorer and worse cultivated villages to set up 
for the stock and labour of the Ryots. In order effectually to make this equali¬ 
zation, it was necessary to ascertain minutely the sources of revenue derivable 
from each village; “ the real value”! of' the waste land in the accounts ; the 
number of residents and that of pyakarry Ryots; the conditions of its tanks, 
wells, nullahs, &c.; the highness or lowness of the survey rent; the extent of 
land bma-Jide cultivated in every year, and that which appeared only in the 

cultivation 

* Juimna, fusily 1220, Star Pagodas 7,29,949 36 21 
Collections. 6,63,805 25 17 


Balance.... 66,144 11 4 

-|- Sec Statement A. ■■ ■ ■ 1 . .— -. 

-j. All the waste land was valued when the Ceded Districts were surveyed— the u real value'' would 
be more properly expressed by “ estimated value," it must be very difficult to value warte land 

i o*vcctly. 
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cultivation accounts; lastly; how far the rent was paid by the body of the 
Ryots generally, or only by one, two, or three families. 

The next step was to deduct all the items of mohturfa and bazee bab di¬ 
rected to be excluded; to take the survey value of the land in actual cultiva¬ 
tion, and to add to it, under large tanks, the average value of the second* 
crop on the same fields, as also the jodee paid by enaumdars. The rent was 
then, after a careful examination of the accounts, and a minute inquiry into 
the circumstances of the villages, finally determined on. When the rent of all 
the villages of a talook had been thus adjusted, the total was cast up, and a 
revision took place, after which the amount of the rent was published for the 
information of the Potails and Meerassadars. 


Proceeding* of 
Board of Revenue, 
SO Sept. 1813. 


The result of this mode of proceeding has been a deviation from the average 
collections assumed as the basis of the settlement. The talookwar statement 
annexed to these proceedings* will shew considerable fluctuation above and 
below the average ; and the gramwar statement, when received, will probably 
shew a still greater deviation. It has already been explained, that it was not 
intended that Collectors should implicitly follow the average, where the cir¬ 
cumstances of the villages, during former or more recent periods, had under 
gone any change. It was manifestly proper, that villages permanently dete¬ 
riorated, and not likely speedily to recover, should be assessed at a lower rate 
than the average would give, while it was equally expedient that villages for¬ 
merly in a state of deterioration, but now advanced to a state of comparative 
prosperity, and likely rather to improve than recede from this state, should be 
rented on terms which should not have reference to their former state of dete¬ 
rioration. • 

The Collector having given a detailed explanation of the amount of the 
assessment of each talook,t -the Board have annexed to the talookwar state¬ 
ment, which they have caused to be prepared; an abstract of the most mate¬ 
rial remarks of the Collector. It would not be of any avail for the Board to 
go into a minute exposition of the assessment of each talook. The total is, 
of course, composed of the rent of the villages. Separate considerations must 
have regulated the rent of each village, and those considerations have -been 
explained by the Collector. The Board have, however, added to the talook¬ 
war statement, above referred to, certain columns, shewing the estimated or 
survey valuation of the land, arable and waste, together with the proportion 
of the settlement which is conditional and unconditional in each talook. 


The waste land, with the exception of land rated in the survey at the value 
of Star Pagodas 18,179 35 22,J has in all cases been given up to the renters. 
The exception has been made where the Collector was fearful that the compe¬ 
tition for the labour and stock of the Ryots, arising from the absolute posses¬ 
sion of unlimited waste (to use the Collector's expression) might prove detri¬ 
mental to the interests of some of the renters of the neighbouring villages. 

The considerations which induced Mr. Ross to be of opinion that the waste 
land generally should be given up, were, first, the great quantity of waste 
enaum land in the zillah of Kurpah ; secondly, the circumstances of the talooks 
where there is the most waste land being situated near the frontiers of the 
district. In the first case, it was expected that the Enaumdars would be com¬ 
petitors with the renters for the labour of the Ryots; and,' in the second, that 
the renters or inhabitants of the villages in the adjacent territories would hold 
out inducements to the Ryots to emigrate, unless the renters should possess 
the means of offering equal or better terms. 

In the seventy-first paragraph of his report, Mr. Ross has stated the amount 
survey value of arable and of waste land given over to the renters, in addition 
to the land under cultivation upon which the rent is founded.§ The former, 
that is the arable land, is seventeen per cent.; the latter, or unreclaimed 
waste, fifty-nine per cent, on the amount of the jumma determined for the 

8 E sirkar 

* Enclosure A. f Enclosure A. 

t The survey valuation of the waste land excluded from the rent is mentioned in the statement 
at Pagodas 20,828 39 11 ; but this sum includes the survey valuation of the lands of fourteen un¬ 
inhabited villages, which have not been rented at all, in amount Pagodas 2,649 3 69. Properly 
speaking, therefore, the reserved waste is in value only 18,179 35 22, according to the survey. 

S. Pag'«laii. F. C. 

$ Cultivated land or arable, value 1,16,035 28 15—17 per cent. 

Bunaar land, value.3,93,095 26 28—59 ditto. 
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Proceedings Of sirlcar lands, Pagodas 6,63,578 4 36. Of this seventeen per cent., the 
B wis'! t R f«i« ue ’ Collector estimates that a portion, equal to seven per cent., will be required to 
w c * *' 4 " , cover what has been heretofore paid on bunzar or waste land, as if it had been 

cultivated, leaving a present profit “ to begin with” of only ten per cent.: of 
which the Collector thinks that one ljalf* nt least, must be ceded to the Ryots, 
to induce them to keep up their old cultivation, and to take the good and bad 
land together. This reduces the profit of the renters, in the first instance, to 
five per cent. What they afterwards get beyond this, the Collector observes, 
must be derived from the breaking up of waste, of which the Ryots will take 
care to have their full share. 

It seems to the Board that the estimated present profit, above-mentioned, 
is of a rather speculative nature, and not real, since it supposes the rent to be 
fixed on a given extent of cultivation; or, in other words, it assumes that a 
given extent of land will be cultivated, be productive, and afford the means 
of paying the decennial rent, and that a greater extent of cultivation has been 
carried on than is now necessary or equal to meet the demand for rent. Some 
allowances must be made for this expectation, unless the cultivation, like the 
collections, has been taken from an average account, which the Board do not 
find to be so stated. If the Board take the highest revenue which has ever 
been collected in any one year, and compare it with the present rent, the 
difference or reduction in favour of the decennial rent is about seven and one- 
sixteenth per cent.* This comparison would, without explanation, lead to an 
opinion, that the decennial rent is not so moderate as is consistent with the 
intentions of the Board ; but a portion of the rent, to the extent of 1,67,000 
Star Pagodas, being conditional, as has already been stated, it is not practica¬ 
ble to compare the actual amount of the decennial rent with the collections 
during any former period. The collections under the decennial rent, from 
the conditionally assessed land, will not, in all probability, as has already 
been explained, amount in any year to the full rent, because it would require 
that all the tank villages should receive the maximum supply of water. 

Although the considerations inducing the surrender of the waste lands to 
the renters may vary, or be thought to vary, in each district, it seems quite 
unnecessary, under the explanations given by Mr. Ross of the state of cultiva¬ 
tion in the Ceded Districts, and the manner in which the accounts of cultiva¬ 
tion have been kept, to make any speculative calculation of the period when 
such or such portions of the waste will be rendered productive. More land 
appears to have been entered in the accounts as cultivated, and charged with 
rent in each year, than was actually cultivated ; and a greater extent of land, 
it is admitted, was usually cultivated, than the Ryots, with their limited means, 
could cultivate properly. These circumstances, combined with the variations 
in the seasons, and what is a still greater check to an extension of cultivation, 
the possibility of a diminished demand for the surplus produce, arising from a 
long continuance of tranquillity and peace in the surrounding countries, may 
leave the waste land of little comparative value to renters, except to retain 
their own Ryots, or to invite those of other villages where the effect of compe¬ 
tition may be apprehended. If the extent of the operation of competition 
should not prove so great as has been supposed (and by some of the collectors, 
Mr. Ravenshaw in particular, this effect has been doubtedJ then the value of 
waste for this purpose will be diminished. Upon the whole, the Board think 
that the reservation which Mr. Ross has made of waste land, in certain cases, 
to the extent, by the survey value, of Star Pagodas 18,179 35 22, f is an 
unnecessary precaution; but as the Collector states that these lands will be 
given up on the easiest terms, it may perhaps be inexpedient, at present, to 
disturb the arrangement. It will be the duty of the Collector to report, from 
time to time, the effect of this partial restriction; and if the expected advan¬ 
tage should not be found to result from it, the Board will be prepared to re¬ 
commend that it be relinquished. 

Mr. Ross having deemed it expedient that the intentions of Government 
regarding the decennial lease should be generally known, that the renters 

should 

* Highest collections, viz. in fusily 1218, Star Pagodas 7,38,282 
Decennial rent ... 6,89,368 


i It mutt be remembered that this value is quite ideal. 


48,914 
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should be informed before-hand of the terms of the rent, of what portion of the Proceedings of 
power formerly exercised by the sirkar was to be delegated and what withheld, Board of Bctwwo, 
issued the proclamation referred to in the tenth paragraph of his report In aQSc P t 1818 - 
this proclamation it was declared with whom it was the wish of Government to ' ' 

enter into engagements. The renters, during the triennial lease, were to have 
the preference; ngxt to them the Meerassadars and Potato. Lastly, in case 
of refusal, any resident inhabitant or Ryot, where Curnums claimed to rent, 
or where, from their influence, it was necessary to admit them to a participa¬ 
tion in the rent, they were first required to resign the office of Curnums. No 
person could plead ignorance of the terms of the rent, the amount having been 
fixed by the Collector, and advertised for general information. It was not 
ever the intention of the Board that the amount of the rent should be deter¬ 
mined by competition; it was therefore proper for Mr. Ross to reject this 
plan of settling the rent. In a few villages, the hamlets have been settled 
separately from the principal villages. This measure, the Collector explains, 
could not be generally adopted, because the best lands of the village would 
have been rented separately, and the worst have been left on his hands. 

Of 1,893 villages,* the total number of the district of Cuddapah, 1,328 have 
been rented to the old renters or Potails, in number 2,382, and 514 villages 
have been rented by new persons, in number 624. The Board were happy, 
however, to learn from Mr. Ross, that these new persons are not strangers from 
distant countries, but either resident inhabitants of the same village or adjacent 
villages, or of the district. 

It was the wish of the Board that the rent should have embraced directly as 
many of the inhabitants as were able and willing to engage in it. Mr. Ross 
was, however, of opinion (an opinion which, he states, was corroborated by ex¬ 
perience obtained during the triennial lease), that the fewer renters there are in 
a village the better; for that where there are many, each has his party. The 
Ryots are divided: an appeal is made to one from the orders of another; one 
makes agreements which the others will not sanction; one directs the Neer- 
hutee to let the water out, another goes and closes the sluice: this leads to 
quarrels and prosecutions, hostile to the interests of all. Mr. Ross made it 
known, therefore, in his proclamation, that where there were numerous part¬ 
ners in the meeras, it would rest with the Sirkar to appoint two, three, or four 
of them to carry on the intercourse with the Sirkar: the affairs of the villages 
to be managed by those selected, who were to be considered answerable for the 
village. This intention was, however, declared not to interfere with any inter¬ 
nal arrangements which the parties might agree to adopt among themselves. 

One of the causes of the failure in the triennial leasef is attributed by the 
Collector to the great number of persons admitted to shares in the pottah, each 
person holding a share being answerable for a distinct portion of the rent. 

The quarrels, criminal complaints, and lawsuits which occurred in these vil¬ 
lages* were incessant; the cultivation was stopped, and in the end the rent 
remained unpaid. 

In recommending the admission of as many responsible Ryots as possible in 
the lease, it was never in the contemplation of the Board that each should be 
separately responsible for his share of the rent, but that the whole should be 
made jointly and severally responsible for the whole rent. The Board do not 
dispute the expediency of limiting the number of managing renters, but the 
expediency of limiting the number of persons responsible for the rent may 
admit of* doubt. It will be difficult, the Board apprehend, to extend the 

responsibility 

* 1,328 Villages.Old renters 2,382 

514 .New ditto 624 

5 1 not entered when the report was written. 
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Proceeding* of sponsibility of the rent beyond those whose names are entered in the pottahs. 

Bo»rdof Revenue, The profit and loss, unless where agreements to the contrary exist, will, the 
ao sept. i8ia. ^ g oar 5 apprehend, be confined to the Pottahdars. This may lead to numerous 
complaints on the part of those partners of the village where there may be >a 
profit, and complaints on the part of the renters, where there may be a loss. 
The partners, not renters, will claim a share in the profit, and the renters will 
naturally be desirous of subdividing the loss. Agreed to call upon Mr. Ross 
to explain with whom he understands the responsibility of the rent to be lodged, 
and whether precautions have been taken to prevent the consequences pointed 
out by the Board as likely to occur. The terms of the moochulka are, “ That 
« we four persons bind ourselves, jointly and severally, our heirs and succes- 
“ sors, abiding by the profit and loss, to pay to the Sirkar, &c.” and no clause 
is found givingpartners in the meerass any share in the rent. The responsibility 
would, therefore, appear to be confined to the few* who have been admitted 
to sign the moocliulkas ; whereas the instructions of the Board provided that 
all who were partners in the meerass, and were willing and able to take a 
share in the rent, should be admitted, in order that the profits of the rent might 
be more generally diffused, or the loss be more equally divided. The Board 
are still desirous that this arrangement should be made wherever practicable. 
Agreed to call Mr. Boss’s particular attention to this subject. 

It has often been stated on the records of the Board, that the enaums allotted, 
from ancient times, to the Reddees or Fotails in the Ceded Districts, must be 
considered exclusively service enaums; and on a reference from Mr. Gregory, 
the Board, under the authority of Government, decided that neither Meeras- 
sadar, Reddec, orPotail, declining to rent, could have any claim to participate 
in the Potail enaum. By the proclamation before referred to, the former Mee- 
rassadars were informed that, by the establishment of fixed rents, the office of 
Reddee or Potail was virtually become extinct, and that the continuance of a 
separate renter and separate Reddee in one village was inadmissible; that in 
case the former Meerassadars accepted the rent, the enaum would be continued, 
but that in case the rent was taken by others it would rest with the Sirkar to 
resume the whole enaum, or to give it to the new renter, or in consideration 
of the former services of the Meerassadars to continue a part of it to them. 

The Collector has referred to a circular order, marked E, for the arrangement 
be adopted respecting these enaums. With the exception of a few villages, in 
which the enaum has been entirely given up to the decennial renters, the rule 
has been to give three-quarters of the old-established reddee enaum to the ren¬ 
ters, and one-quarter to the former Meerassadars. This share of the enaum has 
been continued to the former Meerassadars, on the condition of good behaviour, 
and of their not creating disturbance. The renters are not to profit by the 
resumption, in the event of the old Meerassadars failing in the condition, be¬ 
cause they might, in that case, prefer complaints, merely with a view of getting 
possession of the enaum. This arrangement appears to be satisfactory, particu¬ 
larly as the cultivation of the enaum is to remain with those who may have 
hitherto cultivated the land. 

The Board remark, that Mr. Ross has avoided making any stipulation re¬ 
specting remission, either in his proclamation or in the moochulka of rent: with 
the exception, therefore, of the remission pledged in the villages rented condi¬ 
tionally, which are all tank villages, no claim to remission is acknowledged. It 
will consequently rest with Government, exclusively, to determine in every case 
on the expediency of granting remission. 

The sentiments of the Board on the necessity which may arise of occasionally 
granting remission, are to be found in their proceedings on the decennial village 
settlement of the southern division of Arcot, and will be furnished to Mr. Ross 
with such observations as may be made thereon by Government. 

The principles by which the conditional rent is to be regulated are to be found 
in the copy of the pottah. It specifies that, if less than the full supply of water 
come into the tank and the whole cultivation cannot be completed, then the 
teerwa only of the land from which a crop has been derived will be demanded. 
The obligation to cultivate as much as the water will permit is then stated, as 

also 

* Total number of renter* 8,006, exclu*ive of fifty-one villages not yet entered as rented. 
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also the forfeiture of the claim in the event of neglect. The amount of the re- Proceedings of 
mission is not defined, it is to depend on the extent of actual cultivation : it seV^is” 6 ’ 
would be as easy, therefore, to determine the amount of remission in a dry grain v ^ 1 —\ j 

village as in a tank village, where, from over-assessment or other cause, remis¬ 
sion might be necessary. The tanks, the lands of which the Collector intended 1 
to rent without condition, are generally sure of being filled once a year; but as 
this supply is not sufficient to bring the crops to perfection, they require to be 
filled twice, and sometimes thrice. These repeated supplies they are not 
equally certain of getting. The Collector thus found that the plan he at first 
proposed was more theoretical than practical. In short, he declares his opinion 
that tank lands cannot ever, with benefit to the Sirkar or the renters, be assessed 
unconditionally. 

There exists no doubt, that the general practice of the native Governments 
w r as, with few exceptions, to divide the produce of the wet lands with the culti¬ 
vators, while they took a money rent for the dry grain land. The great fluctua¬ 
tion in the quantity of the wet produce and in the price, appears to have made 
the native Governments unwilling to be content with an average rent: they 
preferred incurring all the loss to relinquishing all the profit arising in seasons 
of dearth, from the high value of the wet produce. But if it followed, as a true 
position, that tank lands cannot be rented unconditionally, the idea of a lease or 
permanent rent in many districts below the Ghauts must be relinquished. A 
conditional rent scarcely differs, but in name, from an annual rent, with the ex¬ 
ception that the maximum rent is defined. If the maximum rent is the highest, 
or nearly the highest that the village has ever paid (and, as far as can be judged 
of from the talookwar statement, this appears to be the case), the rent is limited 
certainly, but limited to an amount attainable only under a combination of 
favourable circumstances: it renders the exception, therefore, of no great 
moment. 

The Collector in the Bellary division of the Ceded Districts has addressed 
the Board, in a particular manner, on the subject of the loss and inconvenience 
resulting from the conditional assessment, and the Board have been induced to 
authorize arrangements for lessening the risk attending the condition, and in 
some cases of dispensing with the condition altogether. Agreed that a copy 
of the correspondence which has passed with Mr. Chaplin on the subject be 
transmitted, with a separate letter, to the Collector of Cuddapah for his consi¬ 
deration. 

The Collector is of opinion, that the sum remitted for the repair of wells is 
not sufficient, being Star Pagodas 691 30 0 only. Agreed to inform the Col¬ 
lector that the Board are extremely desirous of improving these sources, and 
all other sources of irrigation, during the decennial lease, and that they will 
willingly receive from him any plan for repairing the tanks and watercourses, 
digging new wells or repairing old ones, that may be considered beneficial, and 
will readily recommend to Government to grant advances of money to all per¬ 
sons willing to undertake such works, who can find security for the repayment 
of the advance within a moderate period. 

Mr. Ross has gone into a very detailed aiid satisfactory explanation of the 
Veesabuddy and Mohturfa revenue in the Ceded Districts, and has-submitted 
the outline of a Regulation for the collection of these heads of revenue. The 
Board will have occasion to address the Honourable the Governor in Council 
separately on this subject: in the meantime they fully concur with Mr. Ross in 
the expediency of abolishing certain items of the bazee bab, particularly the 
gunacharec, which appears to consist of indefinite vexatious exactions, wholly 
inconsistent with the principles of the existing system of Government. It is 
resolved, therefore, to recommend their abolition to the Honourable the Go¬ 
vernor in Council, and to desire the Collector to exclude them from any ar¬ 
rangement he may make for the mohturfa, &c. 

The pottah issued by the Collector, and its counterpart the moochulka, ap¬ 
pear to contain every necessary provision. The Board consider that it will be 
expedient to incorporate into the Regulation for the village settlement, now in 
progress, the principal points of this pottah. 

8 F 


Upon 
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Proceedings of Upon the result of the first year’s decennial rent a separate report has been 

Board of Revenue* received ffom the Collector, which will be laid before Government. 

20 Sept. 1813. 

The Board have much pleasure in recording their entire approbation of Mr. 
Ross’s proceedings in forming the decennial settlement of the district under his 
charge, and the satisfaction which they have derived from tlm perusal of his 
intelligent and perspicuous explanation of all the subjects connected with this 
important measure. 

(A true extract.) 

(Signed) A. D. CAMPBELL, 
Deputy Secretary. 


EXTRACT PROCEEDINGS of the BOARD of REVENUE at PORT 

ST. GEORGE. 

The 28 th December 1812. 

Read the following letter from the Collector in Cuddapah: 

To the President and Members of the Board of Revenue, Fort St. George. 

Gentlemen : 

1. The great number of the villages of the zillah of Kurpah 
having been rented out for ten or nine years, and the unfavourable circumstances 
of the present season precluding the hope of my being able to rent out those 
which remain for some time to come, I have closed the accounts, and shall now 
proceed to inform your Board of what has been already done, to explain the 
principles upon which I have proceeded in the introduction of the decennial 
lease settlement, and generally to acquaint you with the manner in which I have 
executed your orders on this most important subject. 

2. At the time I had the honour to receive your Board’s letter of the 26th 
March 1812, only one talook, chitwel, remained unsettled; and it was my wish 
to have begun the attempt at a permanent settlement in that talook, but the 
renters declined entering into engagements of a nature different from those 
concluded in the other parts of the district, and as the season was drawing to a 
close, I thought it better at once to make the same arrangements in Chitwel as 
elsewhere. An uniform settlement has accordingly been made for all the vil¬ 
lages of the zillah, of which 1,736 have been rented for ten years, one hundred 
and nine for nine years, and fifty-one remained unrented at the time of closing 
the accounts: but since then nineteen of that number have been rented out; 
so that thirty-two villages only remain at present undisposed of. 

8. My first object, in the formation of the settlement, has been to equalize 
the rents, and to proportion the quantum of assessment as nearly as possible to 
the real capability of each village, in order to prevent, as far as practicable, the 
deterioration of those which are now highly cultivated and highly assessed, by 
the competition which the possession of extensive waste would enable the poorer 
and worse cultivated villages to set up for the stock and labour of the Ryots. 

4. In order to do this effectually, it was necessary to ascertain minutely the 
sources of the revenue derivable from each village; the real value of the waste 
land exhibited in its accounts; the number of resident and that of pykaree 
Ryots; the condition of its tanks, wells, nullahs, &c.; the highness or lowness 
of the survey-rent in proportion to the real value of the soil; the extent of land 
bona foe cultivated in every year, and that which appeared only in the culti¬ 
vation accounts; lastly, how far the revenue was paid by the body of the Ryots 
generally, or only by one, two, or three families, to whom the rest of the Ryots 
were little more than labourers, and on whose success or misfortune the welfare 
of the village in a great degree depended. 

5. In order to make the equalization which I wished to establish, thb mode 
of disposal of the waste land became a subject of particular cAsideration. Mr. 

Graeme 


Report from 
Collector of 
Cuddapah, 
22 Dec. 1812. 
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Graeme had proposed, that it should be retained in the hands of the Government Report from 

as an available means of hereafter adding to the land revenue ; but, from the 
discussion of that question in your Board's minute of the 12th August, it did 22 »Dec BI i 8 i ’2 
•not appear that you expected any great benefit from the adoption of the mea¬ 
sure. 

6. I was influenced, in my determination upon this point, by two considera¬ 
tions, which not having reference to the northern division of Arcot, were not 
brought forward by your Board in your discussion of the 12th of August. 

These considerations were, first, the great quantity of waste enaum in the zillah 
of Kurpah; secondly, the circumstance of the taiooks, wherein there is the 
most waste land, being situated near the frontiers of the district. 

7. Tiie enaum land in Kurpah amounts to Star Pagodas 5,63,841 0 51, which 
is Star Pagodas 84 43 52f per cent, on the amount of the decennial rent: of 
that it is generally estimated that about ten-sixteenths is in cultivation. Were 
a check put upon the cultivation of the Sirkar waste, whilst the Enaumdars were 
allowed to cultivate their waste land without restraint, the remaining six-six¬ 
teenths, equal to about 2,11,440 pagodas, would certainly be brought into cul¬ 
tivation at the expense of the renters, and ultimately of the Government, for 
the renters could not possibly replace the labour and stock which would thus 
be drawn away from their farms. To prevent this mischief, only two modes 
appear to present themselves; restraint or competition : restraint on the culti¬ 
vation of the Enaumdars; or competition, by giving over the Sirkar waste in 
toto to the renters. There is no doubt but that the custom of the country has 
always checked the cultivation of Enaumdars, when it was found to interfere 
with that of the Government lands, and it is possible that such a power might 
be acknowledged by the zillah court now ; but, considering that the Regula¬ 
tions are perfectly silent on the subject, and that the restraint would act upon 
the renter who wished to give the Ryot land, I think the probability is against 
a favourable decision. The establishing a competition, by giving up the waste 
land without reserve to the renters, is then the only plan left us to adopt: if 
that be done, little need be feared from the Enaumdars, for besides being able 
to give land upon equally good terms, the former has the influence that natu¬ 
rally results from his situation in his favour, and he can at the worst take the 
enaum into his own hands and re-rent it to his Ryots. 

8. In regard to the second consideration, your Board will observe, that the 
taiooks in which there is most waste land are Doopad, Budwel, Giddaloor, 

Chitwel, Sidhout, Goorumkondah, Poolwindlah, and Raichotee. Of these, 

Doopad, and particularly that part of it which is called the Pergunnah of 
Kanukguree, is surrounded by the territories of other powers, if the palium of 
Venkutguree may be called so; and, as far as the present question extends, it 
well deserves the name, for there is the greatest rivalry for Ryots between the 
Sirkar and Poligar villages. Half the land almost of Kanukguree is cultivated 
by Pykarees from that palium; and, in order to have their labour, it is neces¬ 
sary to give them almost their own terms. Giddaloor is surrounded by the 
Nizam's territory, and Goorumkondah and Poolwindlah adjoin to that of My- 
soor. Raichotee is but little distant. Land is obtainable both in Mysoor and 
in the Hyderabad country upon the easiest terms: and though the insecurity 
of property in those countries continually drives back our emigrants, yet it is 
with great difficulty that the Ryots are prevented from going thither; and 
lenowing the advantage they possess, and the perfect liberty they now en¬ 
joy, it is not to be wondered at if they do not fail to make good terms for 
themselves with the renters of the Company's villages. These demands will 
increase daily; and without the full and unreserved possession of the waste, to 
enable them to give such terms, it is out of the question that renters should be 
able to keep the Ryots in their villages. 

9. Under these considerations, it is my idea that the whole of the waste 
should be given up without reserve j and the only exceptions I have made to 
this general rule have been in certain cases, where I was fearful that the com¬ 
petition for the labour and stock of the Ryots, which the absolute possession of 
unlimited waste (if I may use the expression) in some villages, might prove 
detrimental to the interests of some of our own renters. In such cases 1 have 
made a reservation of a part of the waste ; but the whole amount so reserved, 

as 
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Report from as your Board will perceive by the accounts, is only Star Pagodas 18,179 83 
Collector of 22, and this will be given up for cultivation on the easiest terms. These terms 
22 Dec? ic 12- be found under the head of remarks in the Statement, No. 4. 

10. When entering upon a new system of Revenue management, similar to* 
p that which has now been introduced, it was absolutely necessary, as well as 

just, clearly to explain to the persons who were about to enter into engage¬ 
ments with the Government, the precise nature of those engagements, the 
terms upon which they were to receive the rents, and what portion of the 
power formerly exercised by the Sirkar was to be delegated to them, and what 
was to be withheld. It was with this view that, previous to commencing upon 
the settlement and advertising the rents, I issued the proclamation,* a copy 
and translation of which will form an accompaniment to this report. I therein 
stated, that no renter had the power, whether in conducting the business of 
the cultivation or collection, or on any pretence whatsoever, to strike or 
otherwise ill-use his Ilyots, but that the above duties were to be conducted 
conformably with the Regulations. This was tolerably well understood be¬ 
fore ; but l thought that such a declaration, publicly made, was necessary, in 
order to do away all future pleas of misconception. 

11. By this proclamation, also, I declared with whom it was my wish to 
enter into engagements for the rents of the villages, giving the preference to 
those who had undertaken and fulfilled the engagements of the triennial lease ; 
next to them the Meerassadars and Potails, and lastly, in case of refusal 
on part of both the above offering the rents, to any resident inhabitants or 
Ryots. 

The Meerassadars and Potails, for the most part, became renters under the 
triennial lease; but where they did not, I thought justice required that the 
preference should be given to those who hail upon that occasion taken the 
villages, and had stood by the profit and loss resulting from their bargain. 
The Meerassadars were also, both in justice and policy, preferred to all other 
competitors, except the triennial renters. 

12. Your Board are well aware of the extensive influence possessed by the 
Curnums of the Ceded Districts. The education of a Curnum will always 
give him an advantage over a Koondee ; but, in addition to the superiority 
obtained by education, the Curnums here are, with few exceptions, Bramins, 
clever men, and well versed in the intrigues of a cutcherry. A settlement was 
now, for the first time, to be made in a manner independent of them, or, at 
least, in which they were to have no share, except on the condition of their 
relinquishing their claims to the Curnum Meeras. 

IS. The Curnums, however, are not the only intriguers who find their way 
into a Collector’s cutcherry. In order, therefore, to guard against any attempt, 
either to lower tho rents of the villages, or to dispose of them to others than 
those whom I considered most justly entitled to them, I resolved to fix the rent 
of each village myself, and after it had been fixed to advertise the amount of 
the rent, so that it might be known to every one desirous of becoming a bidder 
for the amount so advertised. I received all offers, and gave the villages to the 
persons amongst the bidders, whose right I considered to be the best esta¬ 
blished. 


14. Your Board will observe, that by so doing I relinquished the benefit 
that would have been derived by the Sirkar from allowing of a competition, 
or in other words, from setting up the villages to the highest bidder; but I 
hope you will join with me in opinion, that the Government would, in the 
end, have lost more than it gained, by leasing out the villages in the latter 
way. The former renters, the Meerassadars, and those best qualified to ma¬ 
nage the business to advantage, would frequently have been put aside, to make 
way for adventurers who would in a short time have ruined the villages, 
which would then have reverted to the Sirkar in a deteriorated state The ac¬ 


counts in my possession, moreover, enabled me to form a pretty accurate esti¬ 
mate of the value of each village; and the natural desire to settle the highest 
rent, consistent with moderation, would always prevent my sinking too low in 
my demands. " «. 


* Marked D. 
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15. I am in hopes that my object, in adopting the plan which I have detailed, Heport from 
has been pretty generally successful. That it had failed in some instances. I •c"!ddan-Il» >l 
know, by complaints made to me by persons who have lost their villages, by 2 2 1>ec isi\?. 

hanging back and refusing them at the instigation of the Curnums, who told *-^- 

them that, by .so doing, they would get the rent lowered : while, in the mean 

time, other persons came forward,*sometimes sent by the Curnums themselves, 
who gave the advice and got the villages. 

16. Though it was my wish to make the settlement as independent as 
possible of the Curnums, I found that in many instances, it was impracticable 
to do so, and they have accordingly been occasionally admitted renters, and 
more frequently as securities. It is to be hoped that their influence in these 
cases will he exerted to the benefit of the Sirkar, which has thus become 
blended with their own. When they have become renters they have renounced 
their claim to the mecrass, in the form laid down in the proclamation. 

17- I shall now proceed to state to your Board the manner in which each 
village has been settled. In the first place, every item of moturpha and ba- 
zubab was separated from the land-rent: the kool ackut, or total amount of 
land by survey, was then taken, from which were deducted the enaum lain! 
and the amount of remissions made in the survey-rent; the remaining sirkar 
land was then divided into sagtawara or land in actual cultivation, laog benjtir 
or waste fit for cultivation, and anadu benjur, or waste which has not been 
cultivated for twenty years or upwards. To the amount of land in actual cul¬ 
tivation was added the fusl zuastu, or amount rent payable upon a second crop : 
this last was, in general, estimated upon an average of the amount paid on 
that account, during a series of years; but, in some instances, where I found 
that this demand had only served to prevent the raising of a second crop, I 
gave it up altogether, ami what is retained is only that due upon land under the 
largest tanks, which contain a twelvemonth’s or more water, and from which a 
second crop is generally obtained. The jodee being nothing more than a 
mitigated rent paid by Enaunulars for land cultivated lor the most part by the 
renters or l’otails of the villages, I added it to the gross amount, but distin¬ 
guished it particularly in the pottah, expressly depriving the renter of the 
power to raise or lower it. The rent w as then fixed after a careful examination 
of the accounts, and a minute inquiry into the circumstances of the village, ns 
detailed in paragraph 4<. When the rent of all the villages of a talook had been 
thus adjusted, the total was cast up, and a revision took place, after which they 
were advertised in the manner laid down in the proclamation. 

18. I must now solicit your Board’s indulgence if I go into a rather prolix 
detail of the amount of the settlement in each talook ; but as it is my intention 
to recommend the amount of the decennial settlement, with but little al¬ 
teration, as that of a permanent settlement, I think it proper that your Board 
should be able to form a clear opinion upon the subject, to judge whether 
too much or too little has been assessed upon the country, and to rectify any 
mistakes that, may appear to hate be.-*n committed, previous to affixing the seal 
of pci pet uity to the settlement. It may not be without its use also to shew, 
what I consider to be the state of the country at the time of making this settle¬ 
ment, in order to serve for future comparison. This information cannot 
be drawn entirely from the accounts alone. Your Board will there see re¬ 
mission in the cultivated lands, to the extent cf near thirty per cent, on the 
junmiah. of one talook, whilst they do not amount to seven percent, in another. 

You will see one talook assessed at a sum far above the average of any number 
of years, and exceeding, wdth one or two exceptions, the jumma of any single 
year, whilst, on the other hand, you will find another talook assessed lower than the 
average of*the last three, seven, or ten years, and below the amount jumma of the 
greater number of the eleven years of the Company’s government. My object 
is to explain the reason of this, to shew' that it proceeds from the settlement 
having been made upon certain fixed principles, and not from the readiness or 
backwardness of the renters to bid for the villages. I must moreover acknow¬ 
ledge, that it is my wish that your Board should know that where there has 
been error, it has been that of judgment; and has in no wise proceeded from 
want of zeal or desire to execute in the best manner the important duty en- 
trusted to me. 

8 G 
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If). The amount of the decennial rent of this talook is Star Pagodas 
37,935 8 lG, which exceeds the amount of the collections of nine, and falls 
Short of that of two years of the Company’s Government. It exceeds the 
average collections of the whole eleven years in the sum of Star Pagodas 
0,011 39 10; it exceeds the average collections of the tenyears, lroinfusily 121L 
to 1220, in the sum of Star Pagodas .5,519 8 58; it exceeds the average collections 
ofthe seven years, from fusily 1214 to 1220, in the sum of Star Pagodas5,820 42 38; 
and lastly, it exceeds the average collections of the last three years in the sum of 
Star Pagodas 7,01-7 1 00. This talook has in one year yielded to the Government 
a revenue of Star Pagodas 42,430 8 40, and in another the revenue has sunk to 
Star Pagodas 17,923 10 34. This is owing to the great proportion ofthe 
revenue which is derived from tank lands, and particularly those ofthe cusbaof 
Cumbiiin. The rent of the cusba alone is now fixed, and moderately too, at 
Star Pagodas 10,S33 15 ; and the whole ofthe rent derivable from that tank, 
as now fixed, is Star Pagodas 14,721 3 10. The amount of unconditional as¬ 
sessment on this talook is only Star Pagodas 14,575 20 48, whilst that settled 
conditionally is Star Pagodas 19,149 50 V,. The rent of such a talook as this 
could not be settled on any average of years. It was necessary to fix the rent 
considerably higher than any average of collection, in order to make up to the 
Government, by the excess in good years, lor the unavoidable loss in had 
years. I hope that the average collections ofthe next ten years will prove equal 
to the host ofthe averages of the periods shewn in the account; and considering 
iho superior advantages under which the cultivation will now he carried on, 
from a maximum rent having been fixed, and the remissions of different kinds 
which have been made, I trust there is no reason to doubt that such will he the 
ease if the seasons prove tolerably favourable, or even if they be as good as 
those of the last ten years. 


20. To rent the cusba, also, was impracticable, as no one could give an 
adequate security ; and even if they had been able to give security, none of the 
offers made for it were such as could be listened to. The disputes regarding 
the distribution of the water are so continual, and the established claims to it 
are so complicated, that it would he dangerous to the welfare of the other 
villages dependent upon its tank for water, to put it into the hands of persons 
who might thus obtain the power of doing much mischief and with whom the 
revenue officers could not afterwards with safety interfere. 


21. The kool ackhut of this talook is Star Pagodas 5S,097 5 55, the fusl 
zuastcc is Star Pagodas 3,91-4 9 49, making together Star Pagodas02,041 15 24. 
The net land-rent, without pesheush and joilee, is Star Pagodas 82,499 lG Gl ; 
to which if we add, first, amount of remissions made on several accounts, from 
which the renters can derive no benefit, being Star Pagodas 3,581 24 30,* 
and secondly, the land retained by the Sirkar, which is that situated iu the 
hods of the tanks, being Star Pagodas 4,782 23 G3, there remains the amount 
of land given over to the renters, being Star Pagodas 21,277 40 30. The 
proportion which is entered in the saglarivarree, or amount of land actually in 
cultivation, is Star Pagodas 7> 180 24 G, which is Star Pagodas 22 5 4| per 
cent, upon the amount of the decennial rent. The waste laud given over is 
Star Pagodas 14,091 lG 24, which is Star Pagodas 43 lG 9 per cent, on the 
amount of the decennial rent. 


22. The cultivation in the beds of tanks in dry seasons is very considerable 
in Cumbum ; and I have retained the amount above shown, to serve as a set. 
off against the loss which the Sirkar will sustain by the want of wet cultivation 
in those years. Your board will observe a clause in the pottah of all the villages 
somewhat to this effect ;f but the general receipts on this accouut will he very 
inconsiderable, for in making the accounts I have included the rent of all the 
dry land according to the survey. Now most of the land in the beds of tanks, 
down almost to the banks, was measured in by the surveyors, and that has been 
given over, without condition, to the renters, as dry land, which is alluded to 
in the clause of the pottah, is that lying between the line of measurement and 
the bank of the tank, which was by the survey thrown into the Pummpoke. 

Were 


* Vide Statement, No. 3. 


t Article 4, Clause 1. 
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Were the renters allowed the benefit of this, without having to pay rent, they 
might be induced to turn the water from the tank for the sake of the crops 
growing there. The rent of land cultivated in the bed of the Cuinbuin tank, in 
% ftisily 1221 , was Star Pagodas 571 34 23. 

23. In the ciunbum talook all the villages arc rented out, except the cusba,' 
which remains unrented, for the reasons above shewn. 


Doopad. 

21. The decennial rent of the Doopad is Star Pagodas 37,730 IS GO. This 
sum exceeds the collections of seven, and falls short of those of four years of the 
Company's government. It exceeds the averages of collections of the several 
periods shewn in the accounts: that of the whole eleven years. Star Pagodas 
1,231 32 79; that of the last ten years, Star Pagodas 3,293 15 (>I ; that of 
the last seven years, Star Pagodas 903 0 28 ; and that of the last three years. 
Star Pagodas 4,172 35 22. Of the decennial rent, Star Pagodas 30,715 "7 40 
is settled unconditionally, and Star Pagodas 8,210 33 (>0 conditionally, 'lho 
kool ackut is SLar Pagodas 1,20,180 38 (53 ; of which, after deducting the sum 
payable to the Sirkar, the land of twelve uninhabited villages not rented, ami 
the amount of remissions, making altogether Star Pagodas 40,083 80 18, there 
remains Star Pagodas 74,403 8 45, which is the extent of the land given over 
to the renters. The proportion of that which has been cultivated is Star Pa¬ 
godas 9,049 14 10, equal to Star Pagodas 23 31 1 ! 2 per cent, of the decennial 
rent: the remainder is no less than Star Pagodas 171 30 7 } per cent, on the 
decennial rent. 


25. When considering the proportion of the sagtarwarco, or cultivated land, 
which is given up to the renters of this talook (and the same remark applies to 
cuinbum and all the other talooks whose soil is principally red or mixed) it is 
to be kept in mind, that all the land which is considered as cultivated cannot 
pay rent the same year. These lands being poor are allowed occasionally to lie 
fallow. They have two modes of managing this. Sometimes the individual 
ttyot allows one of his fields to lie fallow once in two, three, or four years, ac¬ 
cording to the nature of the soil, but still retains his possession of the whole 01 ‘ 
his fields, though lie only pays rent for such as arc actually under the plough. 
The whole of his fields are entered, however, in the sagtarwaree. Sometimes 
the arrangement is made by the whole village, in which ease a spot of land is 
pitched upon and cleared, and this is parcelled out and cultivated for five or 
six years together; it is then allowed to lie fallow for as many more, during 
which time another spot is cultivated in the same manner. All the laud which 
has ever been cultivated in this manner is entered in the sagtarwaree. This 
will account for the great proportion of cultivated land which appears in cer¬ 
tain talooks to have been given up to the renters. This is not the ease with the 
black lands, which, like the paddy fields, are continually under the plough. 

2 fi. The Doopad talook is the poorest in the division. It is separated from 
the Nizam’s dominions by high mountains and an immense extent of thick 
jungle ; and on the side of Imakotidah, also, the jungle is thick and extensive, 
the population is very thin, and the Ryots are very poor. The number of vil¬ 
lages is three hundred and four, of which two hundred and ninety-one are 
rented for ten years, eight for nine years, and five remained unrCntcd at the 
lime of closing the accounts: one of these has been rented out since then. 


27 . 


liudtccl. 

The decennial rent of the Budwel talook is Star Pagodas 38,0(59 6 G 8 . 
This is above the collections of eight, and less than those of three years of the 
Company’s government. It exceeds the eleven years average in the sum of 
Star Pagodas 5,249 29 2 S ; the ten years average. Star Pagodas 4,423 37 49; 
the seven years. Star Pagodas 1 (>08 4 41; and that of the last three years, 
Star Pagodas 2,439 3(5 12 . The amount of that rent which has been fixed 
unconditionally is Star Pagodas 22,32(5 43 ()2; that which has been fixed con¬ 
ditionally is Star Pagodas 15,955 35 31. The kool ackut of this talook is 
Star Pagodas 70,1 (il> 8 (i 12 ; the fusl zuaster is Star Pagodas 1,7(53 15 0 ; 
makipg together Star Pagodas 71,930 G 12 . The amount of rent, remissions, 
mid land reserved by the Sirkar, is Star Pagodas 38,995 32 23; so that the 

amount 
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amount which is at the disposal of the renters is Star Pagodas 32,934 18 69 , 
which i3 Star Pagodas 97 89 29y per cent, upon the decennial rent, whereof 
Star Pagodas 13 18 28j per rent, is cultivated ; and Star Pagodas 84 20.7G.i, 
is waste. The greater part of the rent of the wet lands of this talook depends 
• on the tanks of Budwcl and Poormamullah, neither of which have been filled 
for these three Years past, which is the reason of the average collections of these 
years having fallen short of those of the last seven years. 

28. The talooks of Cumbum, Doopad, and Budwcl, were not rented out for 
three years by Mr. Chaplin, but for two years only by Mr. Gregory, and then 
with the benefit of the condition for tank lands. They did not suffer, in conse¬ 
quence, from having to pay any rent for tank lands which were not cultivated; 
but they still have been great sufferers, during the last three years, from the 
tinfiivourablenoss of the seasons. The dry land of these talooks is the worst in 
the zillah; and partly owing to that circumstance, and partly to the extreme 
poverty of the. Ryots, the method of farming is far inferior to that in use in 
the other talooks. The inhabitants depend less, too, upon their cultivation for 
their livelihood than elsewhere. The great extent of waste land affords, in 
general, a great deal of pasture, and the breeding of cattle and sheep, though 
of a poor species, is much attended to. A great part of the rent of many vil¬ 
lages is paid from the produce of their herds and flocks. When a mortality or 
want of pasture diminishes the number of these, the Ryots suffer excessively, 
and they have experienced both these calamities of late. Another cause of the 
poverty of the Ryots of these talooks is the want of a ready market for their 
produce, which obliges them to dispose of it to a few wealthy merchants of 
t 'unibiim and lhnlwel, who in a great measure dictate their own price, to which 
their immediate wants, and the pressing demands of the Sirkar, oblige the Ryots 
to accede. 

29. Of the one hundred and thirty-seven villages in Budwel, one hundred 
and twenty-seven are rented for ten years, seven for nine years, and three re¬ 
main unrented. Two of these arc the Poligar villages, regarding which 1 had 
the honour of addressing your Board under date i£ 9 th April last, and the third 
is a shotrium, whose rent is only Star Pagodas 118 22 . The jodec enam of 
the former deskaee has been thrown up by the family, and 1 have not yet been 
able to get it rented by other persons. 

Gidaloor. 

30. The decennial rent of this talook is Star Pagodas 17,938 43 10, which 
exceeds the collections of seven, and falls short of those of four years of the 
Company's government. It also exceeds the several averages: that of eleven 
years, Star Pagodas 2,;*20 13 SS ; that of ton years. Star Pagodas 1,980 42 1 ; 
that of seven years, Star Pagodas 130 41 53; and that of the last three years, 
Star Pagodas 30 i 43 38. The proportion of rent which has been settled 
without condition is Star Pagodas 13,092 It) 70 ; that with condition is Star 
Pagodas 2,846 20 20. The kool ackut with the fuse zuastee of Gedaloor is Star 
Pagodas 40,257 12 19; f rom which if the rent, remissions, and land reserved, 
be deducted, there will remain for the renter’s profit an extent of land equal 
to Star Pagodas 133 42 074 per cent, on the jumma, of which, however, 
only Star Pagodas 13 5 47§ is under cultivation. 

31. This talook is divided into two parts by the Nullah mullah mountains, 
the summits of which are covered with immense forest trees, and their skirls 
with thick jungle: from this last all the land which is hereafter brought under 
cultivation must be gained. The Ryots of some of the villages of tins talook 
are very poor, and pay a great proportion of the rent of the land w hich they 
cultivate from the produce of the forests, which they carry for sale to Bellary, 
Gooty, Adoni, Koorpah, and all the open parts of the Ceiled Districts. It is 
from the westward of the Nullah-mullah hills that the black lands begin, and 
the soil of some of the villages of this talook is of that description. The num¬ 
ber of Ryots of the cultivating class in this talook is small, the inhabitants be¬ 
ing for the most part the dependents of the former Poligars, in whose posses¬ 
sion the whole talook formerly was, and the time which has elapsed since the 
beginning of the Company’s government has not been long enough to effect 
much alteration in the habits of these people, who are as yet but very sorry 
cultivators. 


82. All 
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32. All the villages of this talook have been rented out for ten or nine Report from 
years; but there is some jodee land in the village of Nurwah which has been C“liecto r of 
thrown up by the Enaumdars, and of which I have not yet been able to dispose. 22 Dec* 18lk 

Jumulmudgoo. • 

S3. The mode of arranging the talooks in the accounts brings us at once 
from Gidaloor to Jumulmudgoo, the most western talook in the district. It is 
divided into two parts by the Gundikotah hills, the western portion being 
known by the name of the Quiblee Puttee, the eastern being Jumulmudgoo 
proper. The soils of the two parts are essentially different, the former having 
much wet land watered partly by tanks, but principally by nullahs from the 
Pennah river, the latter being almost entirely black cotton land with not above 
four or five tanks. 

34. The decennial rent of this talook is Star Pagodas 52,505 20 50, which 
exceeds the collections of six, anti is below those of five years of the Com¬ 
pany’s government. It also exceeds the average of the eleven years in the 
sum of Star Pagodas 3,352 4 8, and that of the ten years in Star Pagodas 
1,797 41 11; but it tails short of the average of the last seven years Star Pa¬ 
godas 1,992 27 6, and that of the last three years Star Pagodas 3,115 21 3. 

The amount settled unconditionally is Star Pagodas 49,936 42 43, and that 
settled conditionally is Star Pagodas 2,568 23 7- The kool ackut and fusl 
zuastee together amounts to Star Pagodas 82,316 31 18, the rent and remis¬ 
sions are Star Pagodas 56,497 17 65, leaving to the renters Star Pagodas 
25,819 13 S3, equal to Star Pagodas 50 23 57£ per cent, on the jumma, 
of which Star Pagodas 11,460 6 26, or Star Pagodas 22 19 lG^ per cent., is 
included in the sagtarwaree. 

35. The survey rate of the land of this talook is rather high, and it has conse¬ 
quently suffered from over assessment, but it is otherwise a fine district and capa¬ 
ble of much improvement. The black land in the northern part of it is of excel¬ 
lent quality, but the whole is overrun with the nutli or long : rooted grass, which 
it will take many years to extirpate properly. All that is in that state must be 
cultivated on cowle,of at least seven years, which consideration, with that of almost 
the whole rent being pa} able unconditionally in all seasons, is the occasion of the 
greater remission and lowness of assessment which your Board will observe in 
comparison with the collections of former years. The rent of this talook, in 
fusily 1218, was Star Pagodas 58,654 30 56; that of 1219 was Star Pagodas 
58,537 5 45; and that of 1220 was Star Pagodas 60,419 15 47> making an 
average of the three years of Star Pagodas 55 620 41 53. Compaiing the 
assessment of these years with that of former years, and calling to mind the 
badness of the two last seasons of the triennial lease with the low price of grain, 

I trust you will not think that I have sunk too low in my demand. There are 
some villages in this talook which 1 have been obliged to rent below what I 
conceive ought to be the amount of the permanent lease, and I therefore think 
that your Board may look to some little increase in them. 

S6. Of the villages of this talook, in number one hundred and fif¬ 
teen, ninety-seven have been rented for ten, and the remainder for nine 
years. 

Doooor. 

37. The decennial rent of this talook is Star Pagodas 58,156 16 79, which 
exceeds the amount of the collections of six, and falls short of those of five 
years of the Company’s government. It exceeds the average of the whole ele¬ 
ven years in the sum of Star Pagodas 1,156 21 12; but falls below that of 
the last ten years Star Pagodas 388 6 50, that of the last seven years Star Pago¬ 
das 1,770 13 43, and that of the triennial lease Star Pagodas 5 16 47 . The 
amount settled without condition is Star Pagodas 54,802 35 31, and that with 
a condition attached is Star Pagodas 4,728 26 48. The kool ackut is Star 
Pagodas 83,452 28 15 ; the rent, remissions, and reserved land amount to Star 
Pagodas 63,612 8 6; leaving to the renters Star Pagodas 19,840 20 9, equal 
to Star Pagodas 35 10 11 £ on the amount of the rent, of which Star Pago¬ 
das 12,205 35 69, or Star Pagodas 21 SO 13 per cent., is cultivated, and Star 
Pagodas 43 24 78J is waste. 

8 H 
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Report from 
Collector of 
Cuddapah, 
22 Dec. 1812. 


38. I have before tins had occasion to notice to your Board, that this talook 
was the first surveyed, and that the rates were accordingly fixed very high and 
very unequally. A great deal of waste has also been regularly entered into 
•the’cultivation accounts, and the amount remaining as benjeer is Star Pagodas 

13 24 7H on the amount of the present rent. In fact, there is no available 
waste, generally speaking, in this talook, and all that the renters have to look 
to is the amount given up to them out of the land in cultivation. A great deal 
of this is overrun with the nuth, and it will be some years before they can derive 
the full benefit intended for them. Two or three villages only have been as¬ 
sessed lower than I think they ought permanently to be. 

39. One shotrium village alone remains unrented in this talook. 

Koilgoontla/i. 

40. The decennial rent of this talook is Star Pagodas 43,234 34 55, which 
exceeds the amount of the collections of seven, and is less than those of four of 
the years of the Company's government. It exceeds the average of the eleven 
years in the sum of Star Pagodas 2,376 23 44 ; that of the last ten years. Star 
Pagodas 1,688 40 77 ; and that of the last seven years. Star Pagodas 1{)3 17 
60; and falls short of that of the last three years by Star Pagodas 2,732 0 9. 
The amount settled unconditionally is Star Pagodas 38,152 16 65, and that 
settled with a condition is Star Pagodas 5,971 44 10. The kool ackut with 
fusl zuastee is Star Pagodas 55,889 36 73, whilst the amount of rent and re¬ 
mission is Star Pagodas 43,324 38 54, leaving to the renters only Star Pagodas 
12,564 43 24, equal to Star Pagodas 31 3 65$ per cent., on the amount of 
the rent: of that Star Pagodas 19 43 22^ is cultivated, and Star Pagodas 
11 5 33 is waste. 

41. The renters of this Talook will derive but little benefit from the waste, 
but with what has been given up to them they will easily be able to pay the 
amount of their rent. Their land is moderately assessed and is the best in the 
zillah, and the only thing they have to fear is an excessive fall in the price of 
grain and cotton, similar to that which was experienced in the former article 
two years ago. The regular demand for cotton, which must now be the con¬ 
sequence of the establishment of a factory in these districts, leaves the inhabi¬ 
tants but little to fear from an excessive depreciation in the price of that ar¬ 
ticle. There is also but little grass in the cotton districts, and the necessity 
which the cultivators are thereby reduced to, of raising a sufficient supply of 
food for their cattle, will always put a check upon the too great growth of 
cotton, to augment the production of which they only use the waste lands, 
which they may hereafter bring into cultivation, and only a part of these, be¬ 
cause the increase of the number of cattle required for that purpose will also 
render an increase of food necessary. 

42. There arc seventy-one villages in this Talook, of which sixty-three have 
been rented for ten, and six for nine years : two still remain on hand. I only 
recollect one village in this Talook whose permanent rent ought to exceed that 
now fixed. 

Nosoom. 

43. The rent fixed on the Nosoom talook is Star Pagodas 16,804 7 40, 
which exceeds the amount of the collections of six, and is less than those of 
five years of the Company's Government. It exceeds the average of the 
eleven years in the sum of Star Pagodas 1,815 4 74, and that of the last ten 
years Star Pagodas 1,019 14 66, and it falls short of the average collections of 
the last seven years Star Pagodas 309 22 73, and that of the triennial lease 
Star Pagodas 1,141 39 49; and of the whole rent only Star Pagodas 93 34 46. 
The tank land of the cusba is settled conditionally, the rest being payable 
under all circumstances. The kool ackut is Star Pagodas 21,767 0 4/ ; the 
amount of the rent, remissions, and reserved land, is Star Pagodas 17,344 2 46, 
leaving to the renters Star Pagodas 4,372 43 1 or Star Pagodas 28 38, 7l£ 
per cent, on the jumma of which Star Pagodas 24 36 1£ is in the cultivated, 
and Star Pagodas 4 2 70 in the waste land. 

44. This talook is cultivated to its fullest extent, and almost entirely settled 
without condition, so that it was necessary to make ample allowance to the 

renters 
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renters from the cultivated land: and I do not think that the present rent 
ought, on any account, to be exceeded. 

45. The number of villages is nineteen, which have been all rented out for 
.en or nine years. 

. GiitU'd. 


Report front 
Collector of 
Cuddapah, 
22 Dec. 1812. 


t 


46. The decennial rent of Chitwel is Star Pagodas 57,947 31 42; which 
exceeds the amount of the collections of five, and falls short of those of six 
years of the Company's Government. It exceeds the average of the whole 
eleven years by Star Pagodas 3,500 7 26, and that of the last ten years by 
Star Pagodas 867 40 72 ; and falls short of the last seven years Star Pago¬ 
das 1 , 01 S 31 18, and that of the last three years Star Pagodas 3,164 39 72 . 
The amount of unconditional assessment is Star Pagodas 39,276 1 28, and 
that which is conditional is Star Pagodas 19,684 S 3 74 . The kool ackut 
and fusl zuastee together amount to Star Pagodas 1,11,208 32 56; the rent, 
remissions, and reserved land to Star Pagodas 57,347 2 47; which leaves to 
the renters Star Pagodas 53,761 30 9, or Star Pagodas 108 9 37 per cent, on 
the jumma, of which Star Pagodas 17 7 32 is in the cultivated, and Star 
Pagodas 91 2 5 in the waste land. Of one hundred and thirty-nine villages 
which compose this talook, one hundred and nine have been rented for ten, and 
eighteen for nine years : the remaining twelve are still undisposed of. 


47 . This talook possesses great advantages, and appears to me capable of 
much improvement, but it will be some years before this can be effected. 
The cutting down the trees and destroying the jungle will require great la¬ 
bour, and the land must be given upon a long cowle, and at an easy rent. 
There is a great deal of land watered by nullahs in this talook, part of which 
has been covered by sand from the floods, in fusilics 1214 and 1219. What 
cannot be recovered at all I have struck out of the accounts, and for that which 
may be cleared in two or three years I have made allowances. Some service 
cnaums have been destroyed in the above manner, instead of which other land of 
equal value lias been given to the Enaumdars. From these causes the amount 
of remission is greater in this than in any other talook: moreover, a great por¬ 
tion of the ltyots of this talook are Iiachewars, who have of late years had a 
remission of from two to four annas on their cultivation granted to them, in 
consequence of the customs of their caste preventing their having the services 
of their women in the field; but though thus favoured, they are not equal to 
the common Koombus as cultivators. 


Sidhout. 


48. The decennial rent of the Sidhout talook is Star Pagodas 43,565 16 70, 
which sum exceeds the amount of the collections of six, and falls short of those 
of five years of the Company’s government. It is above the average of the 
eleven years Star Pagodas 2,203 31 9, and that of the last ten years Star Pa¬ 
godas 727 8 SO; but is below that of the last seven years Star Pagodas 
934 37 7> and that of the last three years Star Pagodas 1,747 22 40. The 
amount settled unconditionally is Star Pagodas 28,430 25 30, arid that settled 
conditionally is Star Pagodas 15,370 6 40. The kool ackut and fusl /master 
is Star Pagodas 87,274 3 69; the amount of rent and remissions is Star Pa¬ 
godas 48,003 14 5, which leaves to the renters Star Pagodas 39,270 34 64, 
equal to Star Pagodas 91 31 42 per cent, on the jumma, of which Star Pa¬ 
godas 16 9 2 is cultivated and Star Pagodas 75 22 40 is waste. 

49. This talook contains some of the finest garden land in the Ceded Dis¬ 
tricts ; but it is assessed at its highest value, and with it a good deal of bad 
land was generally written into the pottahs of the Ryots. This last has now 
been given up or cultivated separately upon a low rent. The beriz of some of 
the villages has accordingly sunk in some degree, and the permanent rent of 
these ought to be fixed a little higher than the present rent. There appears a 
great deal of waste in the accounts, but only a small part of it is really avail¬ 
able. This is a fine district, but it has suffered in some degree from over-assess¬ 
ment ; and a mortality in some of the villages, during fusilies 1220 and 1221, 
has occasioned some poverty and distress. 1 have been obliged, in conse- 

* qucncc. 
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Itcport from 
Collector of 
Cuddapah, 
22 Dec. 1812 . 


quence, to being the rent up progressively to the fixed standard, which it will 
not attain, as you will observe by the accounts, until fusily 1225. 

49. The whole of the Sidliout villages have been rented for either ten oy 
nine years. 

Chenoor. 

50. The decennial rent of the Chenoor talook is Star Pagodas 57,482 9 49 , 
which exceeds the amount of the collections of seven and falls short of those of 
four of the years of the Company's government. It likewise exceeds the ave¬ 
rage of the whole eleven years Star Pagodas 8,124 14 5; that of the last ten 
years, Star Pagodas 2,544 2 56; that of the last seven years, Star Pagodas 
2,335 18 41 ; and that of the last three years. Star Pagodas 295 22 54. The 
amount settled' without condition is Star Pagodas 28,426 4 32; that settled 
conditionally is Star Pagodas 9,106 5 17 . The kool ackut is Star Pagodas 
49,867 1 65 ; the amount of rent, remission, and land retained, is Star Pagodas 
40,486 8 26 .; leaving to the renters Star Pagodas 9,430 38 29, equal to Star 
Pagodas 25 29 H per cent, on the jumma, of which Star Pagodas 8 1 53 is 
cultivated and Star Pagodas 17 27 28^ is waste. 


51. This is, perhaps, the most favoured talook in the Ceded Districts. The 
survey-rent of the lands is moderate, little more than the land actually cultivated 
has at any time paid rent; the Ryots are for the most part wealthy, the science 
of husbandry is well understood, and it is very seldom that it suffers from 
drought. From these circumstances, and the regularity of the rent which the 
villages have every year paid to Government, most of them have been settled 
according to the average collections of a certain number of years; and when 
this has been exceeded, it is in the large tank villages, where a very great pro¬ 
portion of the rent has been settled conditionally, and where it became neces¬ 
sary to guard the Government against loss. 


52. The whole of the villages of this talook have been rented out for ten or 
nine years. 

Chintagoontah . 

53. The rent of this talook is Star Pagodas 21,756 5 50, which exceeds the 
amount of the collections of eight, and falls below those of three of the eleven 
years of the Company's government. It exceeds the average of the whole 
eleven years Star Pagodas 1,112 17 51; that of the last ten years. Star Pa¬ 
godas 845 17 4; that of the last seven years, Star Pagodas 348 22 57 ; and 
that of the last three years, Star Pagodas 450 11 29. The amount settled un¬ 
conditionally is Star Pagodas 20,860 35 55, and that settled conditionally is 
Star Pagodas 895 14 75 The amount of land which remains to the renters of 
this talook, after deducting the rent, remissions, and land reserved from the 
kool ackut, is Star Pagodas 3,717 41 6 , being Star Pagodas 17 9 45 per cent, 
on the amount of the rent, of which Star Pagodas 6 37 31 is cultivated and 
Star Pagodas 10 17 14 is waste. 


54. The survey-rate of the lands of this talook is very moderate, and the cul¬ 
tivation is carried nearly as far as it can be. All that 1 had to do was to strike 
out the little portion of uncultivated land which was mixed with the other, and 
to make the remission which appears in the accounts, the whole of which will 
be a clear gain to the renters and Ryots. 

55. Except one village, the whole of this talook has been rented ont for ten 
or nine years. 

j Kamulapoor. 

56. The rent fixed for the Kamulapoor talook is Star Pagodas 37,847 32 9, 
which exceeds the collections of five, and falls short of those of six years of the 
Company’s government. It exceeds the average of the whole eleven years 
Star Pagodas 710 31 0, but is below that of the last ten years Star Pagodas 
176 32 46 , that of the last seven years Star Pagodas 1,132 25 40, and that 
of the last three years Star Pagodas 931 26 57 . The amount settled uncon¬ 
ditionally is Star Pagodas 35,815 40 63, and that settled conditionally is Star 
Pagodas 2,031 36 26 . The kool ackut is Star Pagodas 48,751 38 77; the 
rent, remissions, and land reserved, amounted to Star Pagodas 39,594 44 58: 

leaving 
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leaving to the renters Star Pagodas 9,150 39 19, being Star Pagodas 24 36 55 k 
per cent, on the amount juinma, of which Star Pagadas 10 31 61 is culti¬ 
vated, and Star Pagodas 14 4 74} is waste. 

57. The rent of the lands of this talook is tolerably moderate ; but some of ^ 
the villages suffered greatly from the scantiness of the crops and the low price 
of gram, in tnsilies 1219 and 1220. A good deal of waste, too, was in fnsilies 
1217 and 1218, written in with the cultivated land, and perhaps two <>•• three 
per cent, of that which is called cultivated is of that description. There is 
much wet land in this talook watered from the Pcnnah and Komarkalwa rivers, 
which has been settled without condition, on which account the demand was 
in some degree lowered. The available waste is trifling. 

58. I have not yet been able to rent three villages of this talook, which suf¬ 
fered in a particular degree during the late lease. 

Goorumkondah. 

59. The rent of the Gonrumkondah talook is Star Pagodas 85,254 10 6, 
which exceeds the collections of seven, and is below those of four of the eleven 
last years. It is above the average of the whole period Star Pagodas 7,403 9 72, 
also above that of the last ten years Star Pagodas 5,628 17 56, and that of the 
last seven years Star Pagodas 1,625 13 15; but is below that of the last three 
years Star Pagodas 4,097 35 55. The amount rented unconditionally is Star 
Pagodas 47,761 2 79, and that rented conditionally is Star Pagodas 43,133 38 2. 
After deducting the amount of the rent and remissions ackut and fusl zuasfce, 
there remains Star Pagodas 89,925 44 23, equal to Star Pagodas 102 8 95 
per ccnt.on the jumma, of which Star Pagodas 8 13 68^ is cultivated, and 
Star Pagodas 93 39 31 is waste. 

60. The revenue of this talook is collected from an immense extent of land, 
over which population is but very thinly scattered. The soil is poor ; and let 
the rent of it be ever so low, many acres must be ploughed before (he smallest 
profit can be obtained. The Ryots are very poor, and are principally kept up 
by the great number of small tanks, of which there are two or three, some¬ 
times more, around every hill, to each of which a small deerwundum is at¬ 
tached, by possessing or cultivating which upon easy terms they arc enabled to 
meet the Sirkar demands. The number of these enams leads in part, also, to 
the existence of a number of hamlets near them, so that the population of this 
talook is particularly dispersed, the number of populous towns or villages in it 
not exceeding perhaps a dozen, whilst the rest are made up of from two or three 
to thirty or fifty of these hamlets, 'flic village of Moodverd, whose rent is 
Cantaria Pagodas 2,250, is composed of the cusba and one hundred and 
four hamlets. This talook will improve gradually, but slowly; for the prime 
want is that of population, which can only be slowly supplied, and its increase 
very frequently meets with checks from the small pox and epidemic disorders. 

61. All the villages of Goorumkondah have been rented out. 

Poohvendlah. 

62. The decennial rent of Poolwcndlah is Star Pagodas 61,847 9 11, which 
is above the collections of seven, and below those of four of the years of the 
Company's government. It exceeds the average of the whole eleven yeais 
Star Pagodas 5,993 37 54 ; that of the last ten years. Star Pagodas 4,010 19 8; 
that of the last seven years, Star Pagodas 1,086 22 40 ; and that of the last 
three years, Star Pagodas 1,261 16 47. The amount settled unconditionally 
is Star Pagodas 57,518 29 24, and that settled conditionally is Star Pagodas 
7,328, 24 67 . After deducting the amount of rent, remission, and reserved 
land, from the ackut and fusl zuastcc, there remains to the renters Star Pa¬ 
godas 48,141 36 50, equal to Star Pagodas 74 44 34J per cent, on the 
amount of the jtuntna, whereof S tar Pagodas 29 10 41^; is cultivated, and 
Star Pagodas 45 33 72-} is waste. 

(i3. The triennial rent of this talook was fixed very high, but could not be 
paid ; and though the balance outstanding was considerable, yet the collection 
of that which was realized bore very hard upon the talook, prrticularly on the 
western 4 part, which consists almost entirely of black land, of an inferior qua- 

8 I lily, 
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«* lity, now overgrown nuth. The Ryots have had but little produce for these 
three or four years past, and for that they got an inadequate price in the two 
2, years when the Sirkar demand was heaviest upon them. A great deal of waste 
used to be written in the cultivation accounts of this talook: the consequence*' 
is, that I have found great difficulty in renting the villages in the western sum* 
muts, and when I ordered the accounts to be closed, twenty-three villages re- 
. mained on hand. Of these, however, seventeen have since been disposed of, 
at a progressively increasing rent, as your Board will see by the list No. 7 ; 
and I hope it will not be very long before I get the rest settled also. I am 
fearful of giving too good terms for these villages, lest, being on Mr. Chap¬ 
lin’s side, an emigration to them be encouraged from his villages in Dhurmavur. 

Raechotee. 

64. The decennial rent of thistalook has been fixed at Star Pagodas 38,287 341, 
which exceeds the amount of the collections of six, and is below those of five 
of tin* years of the present government. It exceeds the average of the whole 
of that period Star Pagodas 2,401 2 9; that of the last ten years. Star Pa¬ 
godas 2,070 25 34 ; and that of the last seven years, Star Pagodas 819 32 4; 
and is less than that of the last three years Star Pagodas 1,845 27 48. The 
amount settled unconditionally is Siar Pagodas 29.498 9 4i, ami that fixed 
conditionally Star Pagodas 10,398 38 2. After deducting the rent, remission, 
and reserved land from the ackut and fusl zuastee, there remains to the renters 
Star Pagodas 42,175 39 31, equal to Star Pagodas 106 28 59 per cent, on 
the amount of the jumma j of which Star Pagodas 19 19 134. * s entered as 
cultivated, and Star Pagodas 87 10 48 as waste. 

65. This talook bears a great resemblance to Goorumkondah, to which it was 
formerly attached. With the exception of the cusba, there is hardly a place of 
consequence in it. The Ryots are poor and are scantily scattered over a great 
extent of country. It partakes, though in a smaller degree than Goorumkondah, 
of the advantages derived front small tanks and numerous duswiindinns. it can 
always meet the Sirkar demand; but its progress in improvement must, like 
that of Goorumkondah, and from the same causes, be slow. 

66. Ail the rachotie villages have been rented out for ten years. 

67 . The total decennial lent which has been fixed for the zillah is Star Pa¬ 
godas 6,89,368 5 16 . It exceeds the amount of the collections of fusily 1210 
in the sum of Star Pagodas 2,30,618 43 59 " ; that of fusily 1211, in the sum 
of Star ligodas 1,01,501 17 41 ; that of fusily 1212, in the sum of Star *a- 
godas 89,118 27 10; that of 1213, in the sum of Star Pagodas 1,10,779 5 25 ; 
and that of fusily 1214, Star Pagodas 15,902 2 36; it is below that of fusily 
1215 Star Pagodas 45,426 20 11, and exceeds that of 1216 Star Pagodas 

1,14,117 


* 1210. | 1214. 

Decennial rent 6,89,368 5 16 Decennial rent 6,89,868 5 16 
Fusily 1210 .. 4.58,749 6 37j Fusily 1214 .. 6,73,466 2 60 

1218 

Fusily 1218 .. 7,33,282 8 75 
Decennial rent 6,89,368 5 16 

Excess.. 2,80,618 43 5S 

Excess.. 15,902 2 36 

Less_ 48.914 3 59 

1211 . 

Decennial rent 6,89,368 5 16 
Fusily 1211 .. 5,84,866 32 55 

1215. 

Fusily 1215 .. 7,34,794 25 27 
Decennial rent 6,89,368 5 16 

1219 

Decennial rent 6,89,368 5 16 
Fusily 1219 .. 6,85,791 12 S3 

Excess.. 1,04,501 17 41 

Less_ 45,426 20 11 

Excess.. 3,576 37 63 

1212 . 

Decennial rent 6,89,368 5 16 
Fusily 1212 .. 6,00,249 23 6 

1216. 

Decennial rent 6,89,368 5 16 
Fusily 1216 .. 5,75,250 23 13 

1220 

Decennial rent 6.89,368 5 16 
Fusily 1220 .. 6.53 104 1 69 

Excess.. 89,118 27 10 

Excess.. 1,14,117 27 3 

Excess.. 36,264 3 27 

1213. 

Decennial rent 6,89,368 5 16 
Fusily 1213 .. 5,78,588 44 71 

1217. 

Fusily 1217.. 7,10,712 6 15 
Decennial rent 6,89,368 5 16 


Excess.. 1,10,779 5 25 

Less_ 21,344 0 79j 
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1,14,117 27 8 . It it below that of fusily 1217 Star Pagodas 21,344 0 79 , Report from' 
also below that of 1218 Star Pagodas 48,914 3 59 ; but exceeds that of 1219 Collector of 
Star Pagodas 3,576 37 63, and also that of fusily 1220 in the sum of Star Pa- asDec^sis 
godas 36,264 3 27« 

68 . The decennial rent is above three of the averages which I have drawn,* 
and is below tKe fourth. It exceeds that of the whole eleven years in the sum 
of Star Pagodas 53,563 4 40,* or 8 19 8 per cent,; that of the last ten years. 

Star Pagodas 35,857 23 7> or 5 21 73^ per cent.; and that of the last seven 
years, Star Pagodas 7.789 11 30, or 1 6 7 £ per cent. It is below the average 
receipts of the triennial lease Star Pagodas 3,024 17 38, or 19 52 per cent. 

69 . Having already entered so fully into the detail of the settlement of each 
talook, it will not be necessary to say much on the sum total, on which I shall 
therefore only make a few remarks. 

70 . At the time I did myself the honour to propose a septennial lease to 
your Board, I recommended that the average of the collections of the last seven 
years, or something less, should be taken as a standard for the amount. The 
amount of the settlement which has been made exceeds that average, as above 
shewn, about Star Pagodas 7,709. or Star Pagodas 1 6 7f per cent. The rea¬ 
son is this. I in the first place did not, at the time I wrote, expect quite so 
great a defalcation as occurred in fusily 1220 , which reduced the average con¬ 
siderably. In the next place, I at that time calculated on settling only about 
Star Pagodas 1,37,000 conditionally; but the amount which has actually been 
settled conditionally is about Star Pagodas 1,67,500, and the excess of rent 
above what I intended is a set-off to this excess of conditional assessment 1 
found that the plan I at first proposed was more theoretical than practical. 

The tanks, whose land I intended to rent without condition, are those small 
ones which generally are sure of being filled once a year, but for whose culti¬ 
vation that is not sufficient: they require to be filled two, and sometimes three 
times, to bring their crops to perfection, and these repeated supplies they are 
not equally certain of getting. In short, I do not think that tank lands can 
ever, with benefit either to the Sirkaror the renter, be assessed unconditionally. 

I made this alteration from my first plan without reference, as I felt confident 
that your Board would sanction the measure, and as a reference would there¬ 
fore have only occasioned a loss of time. 1 trust your Board will consider the 
increase which I have made as a benefit to the Government, equal to any loss 
that it can sustain by the extension of the condition. I think, also, that the 
sum appropriated to the repairs of wells, &c. is too small, being only Star Pa¬ 
godas 691 30 0 , and it might be as well, perhaps, to extend the remission. On 
that account, I have provided by the pottah for its due application to the pur¬ 
pose for which it is intended t 

71. Tin* cultivated land which has been given over to the renters averages for 
all the talooks Star Pagodas 17 21 66 £ per cent, on the jumma now fixed, 
and the waste land Star Pagodas 59 10 70§. By one of the statements which 
accompanied my letter of the 17 th January 1812, your Board has seen that the 
average of the bunjeer land which had paid rent during the six years, from 
fusily 1214 to 1219, was Star Pagodas 3 14 41^ per cent.; but that it had 
increased of late years, and was in fusily 1219, Star Pagodas 6 36 15 per 
cent, on the rent of that year. If we calculate it at Star Pagodas' 7 21 6 l£ 

(and that will, perhaps, be more accurate than the other), there will remain a 
profit of ten per cent, upon the land in actual cultivation for immediate enjoy¬ 
ment. 

* Decennial rent. 6,89,368 5 16 Decennial rent. 6,89,368 5 16 

Eleven years average_ 6,35,805 0 56 Eleven years average- 6,81,628 30 66 

Excess. 53,563 4 40 Excess. 7,739 19 SO 

Decennial rent. 6,89,368 5 16 Three years average. 6,92,392 22 54 

Ten years average . 6,53,510 27 9 Decennial rent. 0,89,368 5 16 

Excess. 35,857 23 7 Less. 3,024 17 38 


f V^de column 107 of Statement, No. 1. 
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Report from inent. I estimate that the renters will be obliged to cede at least the half of 
C r 0 l dd Ct T f that to the Ryots, to induce them to keep up their old cultivation, anti to take 
22 DeclTtflS. good and bad land together. If I be correct, there will then remain a profit for 

v_^_ the renters to begin with, of about five per cent, on the rent of their villages. 

■ What they afterwards get beyond this must be derived from the breaking up of 
waste, of which benefit the Ryots will take care to have their full share. 

7 * 2 . I have now endeavoured, Gentlemen, to lay before yon, in the fullest 
manner, the settlement which 1 have made, in order that you may be better 
able to judge how far it will be proper to convert it into a perpetual settlement. 
I do not hesitate to recommend it, with the revision of a few villages, as such. 
In those villages, perhaps, there will be a trifling increase ; but as a drawback 
to that, I have to recommend that the benefit of the condition be extended to 
wet lands watered from a certain description of nullas in the southern part of 
the districts. These nullas are formed principally from the sin plus water of 
some large tanks assisted by small streams from the hills. Unless the tanks 
overflow, however, the latter alone arc of little use ; so that the land, though 
watered as nulla land in the accounts, is in reality watered from the tanks, or 
what is even more precarious still, the overflowing of the tanks. According to 
the principle and rules which I have laid down, I could not extend the condi¬ 
tion to those lands, though much solicited to do so; but I recommend its being 
done if the lease be rendered permanent. 

73. Your Hoard have already been furnished with a copy of the cowle on 
which the villages have been rented; another, however, with one of the moo- 
chulka, will loan a number in the present packet. You can judge bow far it is 
proper to be adopted for a permanent one. Its excessive detail is certaiuly 
objectionable, ami that may in part be remedied; but it will still be necessary 
to define the rules of assessment for the tank lands. 

7*. I see no reason, at present, to doubt the readiness of the decennial rent¬ 
ers to take their villages on the present terms in perpetuity. On the contrary, 
if the Board and Government approve of the amount of the rent, and see no¬ 
thing objectionable in the terms of the pottah, I trust that a few months will be 
sufficient to convert the present into a permanent settlement. 

7 5. Referring again to the proclamation which was published, it may be ne¬ 
cessary to explain one or two parts of that document to your Board. The for¬ 
mer Meerassadars were informed by it, that by the establishment of fixed rents 
the office of Itcddec or Potail was virtually become exlinct, and that the con¬ 
tinuance of a separate renter and separate Reddee in one village was totally in- 
admissable ; that in'ease the former Meerassadars accepted the lease the enaum 
would be continued to them, as no dispute could thereby arise; but that in 
case the lease were taken by others, it would rest with the Sirkar either to re¬ 
sume the whole enaum for its own use, or give it to the new renter, or on a 
consideration of the former services of the Meerassadars to continue a part of it 
to them, and resume or dispose of the rest. 

76 . The enclosed copy, with its translate, of a circular order to the talooks, 
under date 11 th September last, will shew your Board the particulars of the 
arrangement which I have made in regard to the Reddee enaums, with the ex¬ 
ceptions of a few villages whose enaum has been entirely given over to the de¬ 
cennial renters; the rule has been to give three-quarters of the old established 
Reddee enaum to the renters, and to continue the remaining quarter to the 
former Meerassadars, when the latter were not possessed of other enaum equal 
to that fourth. If they had other enaum (not duswundum) less than one 
fourth of the redded maunium, a quantity equal to that fourth was made up to 
them : if they possessed enaum equal to a quarter of the reddee muuniutn, no 
share of it was given to them, but the whole was made over to the renters. 

77 . I did not consider the new Potails, appointed during the Company’s go¬ 
vernment, as entitled to this indulgence which I confined to the old Meerassa¬ 
dars only. In the same manner, I looked upon the old Meerassadars as entitled 
to a share of the old established mauniuin alone, and the kmubhnrtie quedie 
enaum (which is the augmentation made in the Reddee enaum of certain vil¬ 
lages, when it formerly was below the standard fixed by Colonel Mu are) has 
beeu given over entirely to the decennial renters. 


78 . This 
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78 . This share of the enauni has been continued to the former Meerassadars, Report from 
on the condition of good behaviour, and of their not creating disturbance, or .. Col,ector of 
using their endeavours to impede the cultivation or oppose the renters. They 

have been informed, that if tiiey do so it will be taken from them. But in case Ct 
of that becoming necessary, the land ought to be kept by the Sirkar for its own 
use; for if the renters are to profit by the resumption they will not fail to 
prefer complaints against the Meerassadars without any foundation, and merely 
with the view of getting possession of the rest of the cnaum. 

79. Considering how long the Meerassadars have been in possession of these 
enaum lands, and the expense and labour which they have laid out in general 
upon them, I thought it but fair to continue them in possession of the lands 
themselves, provided they agreed to pay the survey rent for them to the renters; 
and this has been generally agreed, so that both parties have cverv cause to be 
satisfied. It is also understood, that the enaum is to go along with the village, 
and will be forfeited by any renter whose lease may, on any account, be taken 
from him. 

80. Very few villages, compared with what I expected, have been subdi¬ 
vided. Many persons wished to do so, but they could not make the necessary 
arrangements among themselves ; and I would not accept of any offl>rs tor a 
portion of a village separately, but required the whole to be first settled. Had 
I not done this, I might have had the best half of a village rented out, and the 
worst half upon my hands. I enclose a list, No. 9, of the large villages, which 
have been subdivided and rented under separate pottahs. Your Board’s orders, 
in regard to the gram sibbendi of such villages, have been attended to and 
acted upon. 

81. There were two causes that appeared to me to have operated towards the 
failure of the three years lease in some villages. These were, the great number 
of persons admitted to shares in the pottah, and the division of some villages 
into inellius or distinct shares, each mclliu being answerable for a distinct por¬ 
tion only of the rent, for which also a separate security was given. The quar¬ 
rels, criminal complaints, and law-suits, which occurred in these villages were 
incessant; the villages were torn to pieces, the cultivation was stopped, and in 
the end the rent remained unpaid. 

82. The division into mctlms was so objectionable, that I would not listen to 
any offer for renting a village in that way. In the other case, where there were 
many partners who came forward together, I entered in the pottah the names 
of two, three, four, according to the size and beriz of the village, of the most 
respectable and leading men in it. I had seldom occasion, however, to make 
this arrangement, for 1 almost uniformly found the partners at variance with 
each other: they presented separate oilers by two’s and three’s, and for some 
villages there were as many oflers as partners. 

83. The fewer renters there are in a village the better, for where there are 
many eacli has his party. The Ryots are divided ; an appeal is made to one 
from the orders of another ; one makes agreements which the others will not 
sanction ;,one directs the ueerhutee to let the water out, another goes and closes 
the sluice; and the whole ends in the cultivation being.neglected, and all par¬ 
ties coming and spending their time unprofitably in the Court. The renters 
ought, tlieref >1 e, to be confined to the smallest number, by which the business 
of the village can be efficiently conducted. This does not prevent the sub¬ 
division of shares, according to the rights of all the partuers, however numerous; 
but by having a limited number of responsible persons, it simplifies the trans¬ 
action of business, and lets the Ryots know who are the persons really in charge 
of the village, and to whom they arc to look for orders. 

84*. The Statement No. 10 shews the number of villages rented by old renters 
and Potails, and of those rented by new persons. 

85. The vcesubuddy mohturfa and bazeebab having now been entirely sepa¬ 
rated from the land jevenue, I have the honour, in compliance with your Board’s 
instructions, to submit a draft of a Regulation to legalize the former of these 
taxes,*and to suggest some rules for the future assessment and collection of the 
others. The draft varies but little from that sent by Mr. Chaplin. It should 

8 K Hava 
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have been*submitted long ago; but I have been trying whether I could, by 
some means, assimilate the veesabuddy and mohturfa so nearly as to bring them 
within the scope of one Regulation, and to collect them exactly in the same 
> manner. The preparation of the mpliturfa accounts, from the intimate manner 
in which they were formerly blended with the land rent, took up a great deal 
of time} and, after all, I have not succeeded in my object, and the Regulation 
which I now propose, like that of Mr. Chaplin’s, merely prescribes rules for the 
veesabuddy, leaving the mohturfa and bazeebabto be collected under the orders 
of the Board generally. The plan I have to propose for the future assessment 
and collection of the mohturfa, will, however, bring it pretty near to the veesa* 
buddy, by allowing the greater part of those paying it to assess themselves, or 
rather to distribute among themselves their several shares of the general assess- 
ment. 

86. This principle of the veesabuddy is excellent; but still there is one great 
objection to the tax, viz. the uncertainty with which the gross amount must be 
fixed upon a district or talook. The data upon which Colonel Munro made his 
estimate arc the best certainty which can be obtained; but experience has 
shewn, that the detail of the estimate was still very imperfect. The Statement 
No. 12 will explain to your Board the mode in which the veesabuddy tax was 
assessed on this zillah last year, and its inequalities will be apparent. 

87 . The person who pays the highest veesabuddy in the zillah is a merchant 
of Gidaloor. The proportion w’hich this person contributes is perhaps very 
fair, when compared with the other traders in his own talook; but it is quite 
the contrary, when compared with those of the rest of the zillah, of whom at 
least a dozen carry on a greater and more thriving trade than he does, and are 
much more able to pay at a high rate. As the veesabuddy is regulated, this 
man’s contribution cannot be reduced, without a proportionate reduction on 
every other trader in the same talook. 

88. Doioor is certainly the first trading talook of the zillah: in it the highest 
rate of contribution is Star Pagodas 13 42 43, and the lowest Star Pagodas 
O 6 12£. The average per man, in fusily 1221, was Star Pagodas 1 43 18, and 
taking the same number of men, the average on Colonel Munro’s estimate 
would be Star Pagodas 1 43 5£. In Doopad, the poorest and least trading 
talook, the highest rate is Star Pagodas 16, the lowest is Star Pagodas 0 1 70. 
The average paid last year was Star Pagodas 1 10 15^; and if the whole sum 
estimated had been collected, the average would have been Star Pagodas 
2 39 64> 

89- In Chintagoontah, the lowest sum contributed is Fanams 19 55: in 
Cumbum it is only S7£ cash. Can there be a proportionate difference between 
the circumstances of the contributors in the two talooks ? The traders of each 
talook are, perhaps, as I have said before, very fairly assessed in respect to each 
other; but l think this statement shews how very much it is the contrary, 
when the quotas of the traders of the whole district come to be examined with 
each other. This proceeds from the imperfection of the data upon which the 
general estimate is formed, which leads to the great disproportion in which it is 
assessed upon the talooks. 

90. I do not consider the gross estimate of the veesabuddy made by Colonel 
Munro as too high, but I think it ought to be very differently divided upon the 
different talooks; and as soon as a regulation is passed, I propose to revise it, 
though in doing so, we lose sight of the accounts on which the estimate was 
formed, which were made out talookwar. At present I must acknowledge that 
1 find the collection of this tax a matter of no small difficulty. I then propose 
calling together the forty principal merchants (vide col. 10 of the Statement), 
and by ascertaining the relative circumstances of these persons, and from them 
the circumstances of their respective talooks, I hope to be enabled to make a 
more satisfactory distribution of the total amount of the tax. 

91. In neither of the plans, proposed by Mr. Chaplin or myself, is there any 
very minute detail of the mode of assessing the veesabuddy on each individual; 
and after much consideration of the subject, I am inclined to think that it will 
be better not to attempt any such. I have the heads of an old Bengal Police 
Regulation now abolished, similar to the veesabuddy, where the tax was dis¬ 
tributed 
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tributed by assessors; but I think that our mode of assessment is much better Report from 
than the one laid down. Merchants being interested, could not, with safety, be 
appointed as assessors; and were the tax to be distributed by persons appointed ggDec. is is. 
by the Sirkar, who are unacquainted with the circumstances of the merchants, 
an investigation of books and accounts would in every case become necessary, 
than which nothing can be imagined more obnoxious to the trading community. 

Little or nothing of the sort is necessary, if the business be left to the people 
themselves, who are all acquainted with each other’s circumstances, amount of 
trade, and mode of life, and whose mutual interests prevent their having re* 
course to such an exposure. 

92. The present mode of settling the veesabuddy, and which is what I pro¬ 
pose shall be continued, is nearly as follows. 

The Tehsildar, on receipt of the Collector’s order to prepare the veesabuddy 
accounts, assembles all the shopkeepers, merchants, and traders of each village, 
and directs them to present to him a statement of their relative trade and cir¬ 
cumstances. This, from their intimate acquaintance with each other’s means, 
is not in general very difficult, though at times disputes arise which are referred 
to the Tehsildar, who appoints a punchayet of merchants. &c. from the neigh¬ 
bouring villages, whose decision is generally approved, though at times the dis¬ 
putant will not agree to that, but appeals to the huzoor, or withdraws without 
giving his signature; and in some cases, when he imagines that there is a ge¬ 
neral prejudice against him, he goes to another talook and settles there. When 
the veeses, or shares of every village, have been adjusted, a statement signed by 
each individual is given in, and certain persons from each village assemble to¬ 
gether to prepare a similar statement of the relative shares of the several villages. 

Here it is that the great difficulty occurs j for every village tries to get rid of 
as much as possible of its own share of contribution, and to fix more upon the 
rest. The adjustment is not made without a good deal of clamour and re¬ 
ference, which last is decided, like the former, by punchayets. When the 
whole is arranged, the shares of the villages are, as were those of the individuals, 
signed by all parties, and the general accounts are sent to the huzoor; and 
the sum being fixed, pottahs arc given to each person, and the amount is col¬ 
lected according to the statements. Appeals are at times made to the Collec¬ 
tor from the decisions in the talook, both by individuals and by villages, which 
are, in like manner, settled by punchayets selected from other villages or other 
talooks, as the case may require. 

93. It must happen that, in an arrangement of this sort, a few of the prin¬ 
cipal men of each village and talook must lead, and some of these persons will 
not fail at times to take advantage, for their own benefit, of the influence they 
possess. But there is no transaction in human life where this docs not occur, 
and all that can be done is, as far as possible, to prevent it, and that is always 
attempted, but to put a stop to it altogether will be impossible. The princi¬ 
ple of allowing a body of men to assess themselves is so good, that for the 
benefit we may put up with some of the evils resulting from it. 

94. The amount of veesabuddy payable by a district ought not to be varied 
or increased too often. Nothing is so disheartening as the rapid succession of 
taxation upon improvement: in fact, it goes a great way to prevent improve¬ 
ment altogether. The wealth and means of an individual may vary every year, 
but the general amount of wealth in a district under ordinary circumstances 
does not. The revenue derivable from the veesabuddy can never be perma¬ 
nently fixed, but the nearer it can be brought to permanency the better; I 
have, therefore, proposed that the amount of the veesabuddy assessable on a 
whole district shall be fixed only once in every five years. A periodical revi¬ 
sion of that sort will, without injury to the revenue, be much more satisfactory 
to those who have to pay the tax, than an annual and variable assessment. In 
order to prevent detriment to the revenue from any intentional false assessment 
on the part of the principal merchants, I propose that the amount balance of 
one year shall be added to the veesabuddy of the next. This will also render 
it a general object to prevent emigiations, and to bring forward any who at¬ 
tempt 40 avoid payment of the tax. A clause in the draft provides for the 
future extension of the veesabuddy laws to the mohturfa, in case it hereafter 
shall be found practicable and expedient to do so. 

95. Of 
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Report from 95 . Qf the total amount of the mohturfa of last year (viz. Star Pagodas 
Cuddarf) 0 ^ 14,024 39 21), Star Pagodas 10,686 23 12 was paid by four descriptions of 
88 Decisis. people, viz. weavers, cotton-cleaners, shepherds, and the punchal (or five casts), 
. which includes goldsmiths, braziers, iron-smiths, carpenters, and stone-cutters. 
Of the remaining sum Star Pagodas 1,023 21 59 will now be placed under 
different heads, and Star Pagodas 325 8 35 will be carried tolhe veesabuddy, 
so that Star Pagodas 1,989 30 7 5 remains to be paid by the forty-seven descrip, 
tions of persons shewn in the last division of the Statement No. 13.* This 
sum is paid so much in detail, that it will not be worth while to attempt laying 
down any particular rules for its collection, and it may continue to be taken as 
at present. 

96. I am confident that the number of looms in this division is very nearly 
twenty thousand, which I believe is as much as Colonel Munro estimated for 
the whole Ceded Districts in fusily 1215. But it is very difficult to get true 
accounts of them, as the Ileddees and Curnums always conceal those which 
are worked for themselves, or in their own houses, and frequently all that be¬ 
long to the barabutstec of the village. The number of looms at present on 
our accounts is 14,488 ; but in the accounts of the present fusily, which are 
already received from five talooks, there is an excess above last year of 1,371 
looms. Few of these arc new looms: they are only what have been always 
omitted in the accounts. 

97* The mode of settling the mohturfa on looms, hitherto, has been very 
minute: every circumstance of the weaver’s family is considered, the number 
of days which lie devotes to his loom, the number of his children, the assist¬ 
ance which he receives from them, and the number and quality of the pieces 
which he can turn out in a month or year; so that, let him exert himself as he 
will, his industry will always be taxed to the highest possible degree. This 
mode always leads to such dctail,t that the Sirkar servants cannot properly 
enter into it, and the assessment of the tax is, in consequence, left a great ileal 
too much to the Curnums of the villages. No weaver can possibly know what 
he is to pay to the Sirkar till the demand comes to be made for his having ex¬ 
erted himself in the course of the year; and having turned out one or two pieces 
of cloth more than he did the year before, though his family and looms have 
remained the same, is made a ground for his being charged with a higher moh¬ 
turfa, and at last instead of a professional it becomes a real income tax. 

98. These errors may, I think, be rectified, by fixing a number of rates (I 
have, in the account No. 14, estimated only sixteen, but the number is imma¬ 
terial provided it be defined) at which the different looms are to be charged. 
Every description of loom will be included in one or other of these rates. If a 
weaver have one loom, he will pay for one ; if two, for two, according to the 
rate, and it will be left to himself to manufacture as much or as little as he 
pleases: he will not be assessed more highly because he is industrious, or more 
lightly because he is idle. The looms of those who have other associations 
besides weaving will be entered into the lower rates, and those of weavers only 
will be rated according to the nature of the loom and of its produce. The 
looms will be rated by the different descriptions of weavers themselves, assem¬ 
bled at the talook cutcherry for that purpose. After the rates shall have thus 
been fixed, the increase of revenue which may arise will be derived from the 

increased 

Star Pagodas 14,024 89 21 
. 10,686 23 12 

Remains.... 3,338 16 9 

Deduct: Paid by weavers, Ac., and carried to other heads 1,023 21 59 

Transferred to the veesabuddy. S25 8 35 

- 1,348 SO 14 

Remains.... 1,989 30 75 


* Total mohturfa. 

Paid by weavers, Ac. 


t Number of rates in certain talooks : 


Koilgoontah. 150 

Chitwei. 110 

Jumulmudgoo. 92 

Goorumcondah... 91 

Poolevendlah . 118 


And the mt in proportion. 
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increased number of looms, and not from raising the tax upon those already 
in existence: the only thing to be guarded against is a collusion of the weavers 
of a talook, in the first instance, to throw an unfair proportion of looms into 
the lower classes ; but this will easily be prevented, by a reference to the ac¬ 
counts of what the looms, which they may try to depreciate, have previously 
yielded. The accounts can be settled in a few days in the cutchcrry, and con¬ 
cealment can be easily prevented by the levy of a fine, in addition to the rent, 
upon the looms concealed ; half, or the whole, to be given to the person who 
informs the Sirkar of the circumstance. 

99. There is one question which I wish to put here for the consideration of 
your Board. Ought the looms of cultivators to be taxed, considering that 
they pay no duty on cotton or thread ? and referring to the remission of cus¬ 
toms lately made on the produce of their looms, and that these will, for the 
most part if not entirely, be entered in the lowest rates, I see no just reason 
for their exemption. Indeed, it is a sort of justice to the regular weavers who 
pay duty, and to whom they are pretty formidable rivals, that they should 
be taxed. 

100. The cotton cleaners, who are also weavers, ought to have their bows 
and looms rated by themselves, in the same manner as weavers. These per¬ 
sons have a sort of prescriptive right established by long custom to clean the 
cotton in certain ranges, containing a greater or smaller number of villages, in 
which others are not allowed to set up. Some of them have thus employment 
for the whole twelve months, whilst others are not employed lor six months in 
the year. This creates the variety in the value of their bows, which will be 
rated accordingly. 

101. Shepherds pay a tax upon their flocks in every part of the district; 
and in three talooks, where they weave kumlees, they pay separately for their 
looms also. This tax is assessed very irregularly, as your Board will observe 
by the Statement No. 17. In Koilgoontlah a flock of four hundred sheep pays 
on the average Star Pagodas 10 10 16^, whilst in the district Nosooni it pays 
only Star Pagodas 5 18 58, and in Goorumcondah only Star Pagodas 1 9 J3j. 
In the last district the shepherd certainly pays separately for his loom ; but 
then the tax thereon is only Fanams 4 Hi, which is far from making up the 
difference. In Doopad, where there are most sheep, the average is Star Pa¬ 
godas 5 3 1 per flock of four hundred. Flocks differ considerably in value, 
according to the number of ewes in each, and the pasture which they can ob¬ 
tain ; and the rates which they pay have long been established by custom in 
each talook. The difference of the rates, too, is so considerable, that it will 
be difficult to arrange them on any uniform plan. The best thing, therefore, 
will be to leave them as they arc, assessing the present rates, and allowing the 
increase in number to determine the increase of rent. Three or four different 
rates may be fixed, and the flocks in each talook may be rated according to 
their value, by the shepherds themselves assembled in the cutcherry. In the 
same maimer as with the looms, a penalty on proof of concealment may be 
levied, to be disposed of in the same manner. 

102. It is also a question to be decided by your Board, whether the flocks of 
the cultivating classes, which are chiefly kept to manure and enrich the land, 
should be taxed, or exempted entirely, or taxed at a reduced rate. These per¬ 
sons benefit as well as the regular shepherds by the breeding of their flocks. 
The flocks of koonbees, who do not cultivate Sirkar land, have always been 
taxed by the custom of the country. 

103. The punchayet, or five casts, may I think be allowed to assess them¬ 
selves exactly in the same manner as the veesabuddy ; the amount to be esti¬ 
mated upon what they have always been in the habit of paying, making an 
increase or decrease, according to the increase or decrease in their numbers. 

104. The mohturfa will, by the above arrangements, be brought as near 
as it can be brought to the veesabuddy, without being actually incorpo¬ 
rated with it. The plan I propose will be much more popular than the veesa- 
budcly, (( for the revenue will increase only with the increase of looms, flocks, 
&c. and will not be raised by adding to the tax already paid. It is also, in 
my opinion, far more simple, for the contribution of any individual may be 

g L altered 
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altered without affecting the rest, whereas I have already shewn that a person 
paying the veesabuddy cannot be increased or lowered, without a correspon¬ 
dent alteration being made in the whole of the talook. 

4 105. The last head of revenue which comes to be noticed is the bazebab* 

This consists of a number of small taxes, which are annually rented out to the 
highest bidder. The renting out of taxes, when they can with equal ease be 
collected by the Sirkar, is objectionable, as it is thereby impossible to ascertain 
what is really collected, and how the tax bears upon those who have to pay it. 
Some of the taxes collected under the head of bazebab appear very objection¬ 
able, and in their nature incompatible with the spirit of the Regulations, and 
the mode of collecting them must, one would think, be vexatious. These 
mostly exist in the parts of the country which were formerly in possession of 
Poligars, where the collection of the revenue was more minutely conducted 
than in the Sirkar districts. Most of the names of these taxes ought to be 
abolished, the amount of some remitted altogether, and the amount of those 
which arc retained thrown in with the mohturfii, and the whole collected in an 
uniform manner directly by the Government. 

106. The first of the taxes which I have alluded to is the shetee gunachrec, 
which is the right of chieftainship or headship of certain casts; all those, I 
believe, which are generally included under the head of ** right-hand cast.” 
This right is rented out every year to the highest bidder, who may be of any 
cast, as he can act by deputy, and it is accordingly rented to Rramins and 
Mussulmans as often as to others. The renter or his deputy presides at all fes¬ 
tivals, marriages, and religious ceremonies, at which he has the seat of honour, 
and is first helped to betel, &c. His emoluments of office are drawn from three 
sources: first, the wurtuna, or usual fees; secondly, the nuzur or present, 01- 
more properly the extra fees; thirdly, the joremanee, or fines: the first of 
these is the regular present, or fee, which he receives on occasion of marriages, 
naming of children, deaths, &c.: this, however, is but a trifle. The nuzur 
he receives on extraordinary occasions, such as divorces and the marriages of 
women to second husbands; this is more considerable than the former, but 
occurs less frequently. The renter’s great source of emolument and advan¬ 
tage is the joremanee, or fine, and in the levying of this it may well be ima¬ 
gined that he is more guided by avarice and a view to profit, and to reimburse 
himself for what he has to pay to the Sirkar, than by any rules of moderation 
and justice. His principal business, formerly, was to inquire into and bring to 
light the misconduct of the females of families. This power, however, was so 
productive of domestic misery', and was in its nature so unjustifiable, that 
Colonel Munro directed that it should no longer be considered a part of the 
renter’s duty. This prohibition does not appear to have been properly' attended 
to, for on my repeating and enforcing it, it was made a plea for reducing the 
offers of rent. On inquiring how the fines were regulated, 1 was answered 
that the renter collected all he could, and was only stopped by the other party 
threatening to complain. The mode of enforcing the payment of these fines is 
by prohibiting the washermen, barber, potter, &c. from assisting in the neces¬ 
sary domestic duties of the family fined. Surely this is a sad despotic power 
to be vested in the hands of a greedy renter, who has to plead for every exor¬ 
bitance his engagement with the Sirkar : add to this, that tire grievance is only 
partial, for the shetee gunacharee does not exist in every .talook; and a part of 
the people of the district are thus suffering, whilst the rest are free from the 
nuisance. Where the gunacharee does not exist, a respectable chief is selected 
from amongst themselves, who performs the requisite offices and receives his 
wurtuna, or nuzur, as a free and voluntary contribution, and who, if he 
occasionally collects fines for a misdemeanour, has not at least the plea of 
engagements to the Sirkar to justify injustice. Indeed, if he do not give satis¬ 
faction he will be turned out, and another be put in his place. The rent of 
the shetee gunacharee, in fusily 1221, was Star Pagodas 55S 31 36. The 
persons who pay this also pay to the Sirkar under the head of molituria. Star 
Pagodas 7,285 17 38. 

107- The chumbar manium, the mooruskoolachar, and yerlumkoolachar, arc 
taxes of the same nature as the shetee gunacharee, and are liable to the same 
objections, viz. the improper nature of the tax and its partiality j for the two 
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latter are confined to one talook, and the first to three talooks. The receipts 
last year on account of the chumbar manium were Star Pagodas 27 4< 87; those 
of the mooruskoolachar were Star Pagodas S t 23 72 ; and those of the yer- 
lumkoolachar were Star Pagodas lG 30 7 5. 

108. The goHakarum, the dhungur manium, and the wnntoo bukre, are all 
the same tax under different names: it is a contribution paid to the Sirkar 
(formerly the Poligar) out of every flock of sheep. In Gidaloor this tax has 
always been kept in aumany, the sheep being collected and sold by public 
auction ; but in the other talooks where it exists, it is rented out to the highest 
bidder. Some shepherds in Budwel, besides the shctuggunacharee, pay both 
the goHakarum and dhungur manuim, and also contribute to the peth mohturfa, 
which will be described presently. These taxes arc liable to the great objection 
noticed in regard to the preceding ones, viz. that they are partially collected in 
a few talooks, which were formerly possessed by Poligars. The persons who 
pay these taxes also contribute to the Sirkar revenue, under the head of moh¬ 
turfa, Star Pagodas 2,907 1 56, and are liable to the payment of the shelee 
gunacharry. The amount of the gollakarum last year was Star Pagodas 
359 SO 57, that of dhungur manium was Star Pagodas GO 5 50, and that of 
wuntoo bukre was Star Pagodas 10 26 21. 

109. The peth mohturfa is a tax collected formerly by the Deshaie, or head- 
inhabitant, of poormamullah, in the Budwell talook : it was a sort of commu¬ 
tation for presents of betel-nut, tobacco, sheep, &c. which were made to the 
Deshaie on his coming to the village. It has generally been rented to the 
Deshaie’s family. The persons who have to pay it contribute besides to the 
veesabuddy, mohturfa, and other taxes; and it is, in fact, an extra tax, col¬ 
lected only from the shopkeepers, &e. of a single village, on which account 
alone I think it is very objectionable. The amount of it last year was Star 
Pagodas 56 23 73. 

110. The above are the most objectionable of these small taxes, which 
ought to be either wholly or in part remitted. The remainder are the umrae, 
or rent of the orchards; the kuman puttee, or tax paid by cotton cleaners; 
the hccra gunnee, or rent of the diamond mines; the zussac gootta, or tax on 
butchers* shops; the julaguroo, or tax taken from the purchasers of the broken 
crucibles, &c. of gold and silversmiths, which generally contain a small portion 
of the precious metals; and the puhar rumna, or exclusive right to cut grass on 
the Gundikottah hills. The articles of baze-bab, which I have not mentioned, 
arc only levied in the Poonganore district, and they will be taken into consi¬ 
deration when that district comes to be finally settled. 

111. The Statement No. 19 will expluin to your Board the mode in which I 
propose to dispose of these taxes in future. The second column exhibits the 
total amount of bazebab of fusily 1221, being Star Pagodas 17,390 26 20, 
exclusive of poonganore. From column 3 to column 10 are the items which I 
propose shall be in future continued under this head. They are G in number : 
the first of them is the ackary, the second the umrae or rent of fruit gardens. 
These have hitherto been brought to, account, partly under this head, and 
partly under that of mohturfa. I intend that they should all be brought to this 
head in future, as they cannot with propriety be classed with income or pro¬ 
fessional taxes, and it has never been the custom to include them in the land- 
rent. They are now in a train of being rented for nine years. The third item 
is the yanadu goottah, which is the exclusive right to bring down honey, wax, 
drugs, &c. from the hills. My view in recommending the continuance of this 
right is, the benefit which the Government may derive from the information 
which the renter can at all times give of the haunts of these wild inhabitants of 
the hills, with whom he has to deal, the Yanaduwars, from whom the tax takes 
its name. These persons are frequently desperate robbers, and it is with the 
greatest difficulty and danger that they can be followed amongst the hills, and 
seldom without the information afforded by the renter: on this account, 1 think 
it will be politic to continue this exclusive privilege. The next item, the 
diamond mines, could not be classed under any other head; nor could the dub- 
lee kanuka, or alms-boxes. The julgurgoo is continued under the head of baze- 
bab, because the amount of the tax is so small, that it could not well be col¬ 
lected in detail by the Sirkar. It isi indeed, so trifling that I should he willing 
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to recommend its abolition, but I do not find tliat those who rent it in general, 
pay any other contribution to the Government. All the items of bazebab will, 
as heretofore, with the exception of the fruit gardens, be rented annually. 

. 112. After deducting these items, there remains to be otherwise disposed of 
the sum of Star Pagodas 1,826 6 27. Column 18 is the total of the items 
which I propose should be entirely remitted, for the reasons above shewn ; they 
are the mooruskoolachar, the yerlumkoolachar, the wuntoo buke, the golla- 
karum, the peth mohturfa, and the puhar rumnah. The amount is Star Pa¬ 
godas 287 ^9 48, to which ought to be added that part of the shitee gunachar 
which is paid by persons who are otherwise fully taxed by the Sirkar, the 
amount of which is estimated at Star Pagodas 279 17 46, making the total 
amount of remission Star Pagodas $G7 2 9. The remaining items of bazebab 
I also propose to abolish ; but the amount of revenue derived from them will 
be incorporated with the mohturfa. 

113. The sequel of the statement shews the proportions hitherto paid under 
the different heads of bazebab and of mohturfa, and the descriptions of persons 
who are to pay it. 

114. In submitting the above considerations, I do not presume to recom¬ 
mend the proposed plan for settling the minor items of revenue as the best for 
general adoption. It is tendered, in conformity with your orders, as the best 
which has suggested itself to my mind, to be compared with those proposed by 
other Collectors. It is, I think, applicable to this district, and wilt, by sim¬ 
plifying the mode, allow of considerable reductions being made in the expenses 
of collection. 


Kurpah, 

22d December 1812. 


I have the honour to be. Gentlemen, 

Your very obedient humble servant, 

(Signed) E. R. ROSS, 
Collector. 


EXTRACT from the MINUTES of CONSULTATION, 
Dated the 21 st June 1814. 


Minutes of 
Consultation, 
— t June 1814. 


Par. 1 . The Governor in Council proceeds to take into consideration the 
village lease settlement for Cuddapah, submitted by the Board of Revenue in, 
the proceedings which accompanied their Secretary's letter, dated the 20th 
September last. 

2. As in the case of the other settlements which the Board of Revenue have 
brought under the consideration of Government, the expression of its senti¬ 
ments will, on the present occasion, be confined to the principles according to 
which the settlement has been concluded. The confirmation of the several 
settlements now in progress must be postponed till sanctioned by the Ho¬ 
nourable the Court of Directors; but it will, in the mean time, be of service 
to point out, for the guidance of the Board of Revenue and of the Collectors, 
in what respects they are considered to have conformed to the declared views 
of the Honourable Court, and to the principles to which it behoves the Govern¬ 
ment to adhere, in an arrangement of this nature, and in what respects to have 
overlooked them. 


3. The settlement of Cuddapah has taken effect from fusily 1221, and is 
limited to a duration of ten years from that time; but the Collector expresses 
his conviction, not only that it would be advisable to convert it into a perpetual 
settlement, but moreover that the renters would accede to the measure. The 
Collector has very properly provided, that the settlement of such villages as 
were settled subsequently to the general commencement of the lease shall 
expire at the same period as the others. 

4. The Governor in Council cannot bestow too high praise upon Mr. Ross, 
for the pains taken by him to determine what rent was proper to be fixed on 
each village, and for the judgment by which his inquiries on that point were 
directed. Besides attending to the more obvious considerations relating to it, 

he 
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he has laboured to ascertain the value of the waste land, the number of resident Minute* of 

and pyacarry ryots, the condition of the different means of irrigation, the 

pressure of the survey rent upon the inhabitants, the extent of land which had 1 " 

really been cultivated compared with that which had been entered as such in ^ 

the public accounts, and the fact how far the rent of the villages had been paid* 

by the Ryots generally, or only by a few of them. The information which lie 

acquired regarding those particulars, enabled him first to form an equitable 

general basis for the rent, and then to apply it, with a just and discriminating 

regard, to the circumstances of the people. 

5. The general basis on which the rent was originally fixed was the average 
amount collected for the preceding seven years; but, from considerations ex¬ 
plained by the Collector and the Board of Revenue, it was afterwards thought 
fit that the rent should exceed that average in a small proportion. 

6. In the assessment arc included only the ordinary land rent, and the 
Enaumdar’s jodec or quit-rent. The veesabuddy, mohturfa, and bazebab, are 
excluded from it, and constitute sources of revenue which are represented as 
being susceptible of improvement. 

7. Out of 1,893 villages, composing the district of Cuddapah, 1,861 had 
been settled, and there remained only thirty-two to be settled at the date of the 
Collector's report. 

8. The assessment in the aggregate amounts to Pagodas 6,89,368. It exceeds 
the average of eleven years, being the whole period during which the Ceded 
Districts have been in the hands of the British Government, and also the 
average of ten years, and also, as above stated, that average of seven years 
which was originally intended to form the basis on which it was to be fixed. 

It exceeds the collections of each of eight out of the whole eleven years, and 
falls short of those of only three fusilies, viz 1215, 1217, and 1218. 

9. When the Collector had terminated the inquiries by which he was ren¬ 
dered competent to fix the rent proper to be put on each village, he published 
its amount for the information of those whom he was willing to admit as 
renters. These were stated in his proclamation to be, first, the triennial 
renters, who had made good their engagements; secondly, the Meerassadars, 

Reddies, and Potails of the villages j thirdly, any other resident inhabitants 
or Ryots. Curnums were admitted as renters, on relinquishing their office 
and the cnaum attached to it. The competition invited by the Collector was 
lor the purpose of procuring eligible renters, not an increased rent. The rent 
had been fixed beforehand j and in receiving tenders from all who wished to 
make them, the Collector declared his object to be that the lease might be 
given to the parties best entitled to receive it. There was extreme propriety 
in this mode of proceeding, and the order according to which the Collector 
admitted the several candidates as renters, has nothing in it which the Go¬ 
vernor in Council is disposed to object to, as the Collector has stated that 
Potails had generally been triennial renters, and as triennial renters who were 
Potails, had unquestionably a claim to be admitted to the decennial lease supe¬ 
rior to all other candidates. 

10. It had been repeatedly intimated to the inhabitants of the zillah, that the 
etiaums held by the Reddies and Meerassadars were strictly serviee-enaums; 
and it was explained to them that, as such a description of persons was incompa¬ 
tible with that of the renters to be established under the decennial lease, or rather 
as the one character must, where the two interfered, be considered as merging in 
the other, the office of lleddy, Potail, and Meerassadar would become extinct 
when the lease was introduced,and it w'ould rest with the Government to dispose 
of the enaums attached to it as might be found expedient. The Potails were, how¬ 
ever, allowed a preferable title to become renters; and it is accoi dingly stated 
that of l,86l villages which have been leased out, 1,328 have been leased out to 
triennial renters, who generally were Potails, or to Potails who had not been 
triennial renters. It has been arranged, with a few exceptions, that the serviee- 
enaums of the Potails, which became resumable on .the introduction of the 
decennial base, whereby the office to which they w'ere attached was abolished, 
should*be divided between the renters and the Potails, in the proportion of 
three-fourths to the former, and one-fourth to the latter, and that the share 
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Minutes of allotted to the Potails should be forfeited to Government for misconduct. As 
Consultation, £| ie Potails have long occupied their enaum lands, they are still, when not 
21 June 18,1*. ^ renterSj a U owe d to occupy them, on paying rent to those to whom they have 
been leased. 

11. The Collector has stated it to be his opinion, that the fewer the renters 
in each village the better, and has explained the grounds of experience on 
which his opinion rests. Without question as to the validity or futility of those 
grounds, it is evident that the conclusion drawn from them is opposite to that 
to which it was thought that the principles of the present settlement would 
lead. 

12. The first principle on which the zemindarry system, as it has been intro¬ 
duced into the territories under this Government, has been objected to, is, that 
contrary to policy, it exposed to sale the property of Government in the soil, 
and transferred it to persons who possessed no inherent interest in the prosperity 
of the country, and who would be, in consequence, likely to regard it in no 
other view than as a source of pecuniary advantage. 

13. The second principle of objection to the zemindarry system, as hitherto 
introduced, is, that the instruments through which its professed objects arc to be 
effectuated, are not sufficiently numerous to transfuse through the people at 
large the full measure of the spirit requisite for the complete accomplishment of 
those objects. 

14. The first of these objections can hardly be, in any degree, applied to 
Mr. Ross’s settlement of the Cuddapah district. The competition of candi¬ 
dates for renting the villages has not, like that of the zemindarry system, been 
invited for the purpose of selling the leases, on the terms fixed by Government, 
to the highest bidder, whereby an attention to the claims or qualifications of the 
persons placed over the inferior tenantry is effectually precluded, but with a 
view of securing the Government right in the soil to those best entitled to it, 
from the interest which they may l>e found already to possess in it, and the 
whole of the Collector’s conduct, in this respect, has the unqualified approbation 
of the Governor in Council. 

15. But from the second objection to the zemindarry system, as introduced 
into these territories, the settlement of Cuddapah does not at first seem to be 
equally free. The Collector has explicitly laid down the principle, that it is 
better to make the settlement of each village with only a few renters. He 
thinks it preferable to exclude a large number from any participation in the 
advantages of the lease, than to include such a number in it as would, in his 
opinion, tend to defeat the objects for which the lease is formed. This part of 
the Collector’s arrangement being contrary to what, in the respect to which it 
relates, was in the contemplation of Government, it is natural that the first 
view of it should strike the Governor in Council as being objectionable. It did 
so strike the Governor in Council; and, with all the attention due to any ar¬ 
rangement formed by an officer actuated by such wise, considerate, and tender¬ 
hearted principles as Mr. Ross, throughout the whole of his proceedings in this 
very important undertaking, has evidently been, the Governor in Council was 
not without difficulty in acquiescing in the conclusion at which Mr. Ross’s mind 
had arrived. Yet even then the Governor in Council admitted, that there wastruth 
in what the Collector represented, and felt the force of it. The disputes into 
which the numerous conjoint renters may be apt to fall, the mismanagement of 
their villages, the expensive law-suits and the mutual rankling and distress into 
which their disputes are likely to lead, were acknowledged by the Governor in 
Council. A consideration of these points might, however, have failed to recon¬ 
cile the Governor in Council to this part of the Collector’s arrangements, but for 
the precautions taken by him to give the lease to those, few as they might be, 
who were best entitled to it; his admission of as many persons as could come 
to a mutual agreement to that effect, to become joint-renters with those who 
stand responsible to the Government for the rent; and the excellent measures 
taken by him, to ensure to persons not included among the renters the enjoy¬ 
ment of every right and privilege which have hitherto belonged to them. On 
the whole, the Governor in Council sees reason to approve of the Collector’s 
inode of renting the villages, in which the character and conduct of Mr. Ross, 
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as exhibited throughout the whole of his proceedings, with regard to the set¬ 
tlement, would, even on less sufficient grounds of approbation, have led him to 
acquiesce. 

16. The suggestion of the Board of Revenue, that the responsibility for thg 
rent to Government should be extended as widely as possible, and if possible 
should be made to reach to those whom it might be impolitic to entrust with 
the management of villages, and inconvenient to place in immediate intercourse 
with the Government, seems highly judicious, and it is hoped that the Collec¬ 
tor may have been able to avail himself of it. 

17. The Governor in Council has, on a former occasion, as well as in a pre¬ 
vious part of these proceedings, expressed his sense of Mr. Ross’s merit, in the 
provision made by him in the pottah to be executed by the renters, for securing 
to the under-tenants and cultivators the enjoyment of all the rights and privi¬ 
leges which have hitherto belonged to them : and it is satisfactory to the Go¬ 
vernor in Council to learn, that the Board of Revenue propose to incorporate 
the substance of that inslrnment in the Regulation which will require to be 
enacted for the village lease settlement. 

18 . The sentiments of the Governor in Council, with respect to the question, 
how far, and under what circumstances, it is expedient to include the waste land in 
a settlement of the laud under cultivation have been fully explained in his pro¬ 
ceedings on the settlement of the southern division of Arcot, bearing date the 4 th of 
February last, and admitof easy application to every case in which the question can 
arise. In the settlement of the Cuddapah district, the whole of the waste land, with 
a trifling exception, has been included ; but the Collector has not in this case, as 
in that of the southern division of Arcot, represented it to be almost on abstract 
principles desirable for the Government to divest itself of the possession of 
waste land, but, on the contrary, has seen it necessary to enter into an explana¬ 
tion of the special reasons for which he conceives it to be essential to the suc¬ 
cess of a settlement of the land under cultivation in Cuddapah, that the waste 
land should be settled along with it. This mode of reasoning is perfectly cor¬ 
rect, if the grounds on which it rests be well established. The Governor in 
Council has always admitted, that if the lands under cultivation could not be 
settled unless the waste lands were included, or if the waste lands should even 
add to the value of the lands under cultivation, ami be taken into account by 
those by whom the others are rented, then it might be both right and necessary 
to include the waste lands in the lease. The Governor in Council has objected 
only to their being gratuitously and inconsiderately surrendered, as a measure 
contrary, at the same time, to the express orders of the Court of Directors, and 
to the obvious interests of the Government. 

19. The reasons which have induced the Collector to consider it necessary 
that the waste land should not be reserved arc: first. That the Enaumdars in the 
district possess so much waste land; and secondly. That the talooks where 
there is most Sircar waste land lie on the frontiers of the district, and are adja¬ 
cent to foreign territories. He apprehends that the Enaumdars and the foreign 
landholders will hold out the inducement which an offer of waste laud on 
favourable terms affords, to decoy the Ryots from the renters* villages, unless 
the renters possess the means of counteracting their endeavours by similar 
offers on their own part. It appears, however, to the Governor in Council, 
that this view of the matter is in several respects erroneous. 

20. In the first place, it proceeds upon the assumption that waste land is 
preferred by the Ryots to land already cultivated on the terms on which the 
two may respectively be occupied ; that this preference will lead to waste land 
beingtaken into cultivation, and cultivated land being deserted ; and that the 
only effectual correction against the evil consequence of taking into cultivation 
the waste land belonging to those who are not renters, is to take into cultiva¬ 
tion waste land belonging to those who are renters. But it seems clear, that 
the mere power of giving waste land to Ryots will be of no avail to the renters, 
unless it be exercised by them; and, if exercised, that its effect, instead of 
being any mitigation of the evil of Ryots’ emigrating from cultivated land, 
will evidently be to aggravate that evil. If the Ryots prefer to occupy waste 
land, and the Enaumdars, by letting them have it, withdraw them from the cul¬ 
tivated land of the renters, they will be withdrawn only so much the more if 
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the renters too supply them with waste land; and the advantage of retaining 
the ltyots .on the renters* estates will be but nominal, if their labours are to be 
confined to such parts of the estates as are unproductive of advantage. Any 
measure which might fix the labours o.f the Ryots to the lands of the renters 
already under cultivation, would unquestionably be of the highest importance; 
but the means of attaining that end proposed to be furnished to-the renters by 
including the waste land in the lease, seem, in as far as they may not prove 
entirely nugatory, to be calculated to produce directly the reverse of the in¬ 
tended result. 

21 . In the second place, the projected remedy for the evil of Ryots being 
tempted by the offer of waste lands to desert the renters* estates, even if likely 
to be of any use in that way, is so partial in its application, that it must be 
considered extremely imperfect as a ground of dependence on the success of so 
general an arrangement as the lease of a whole district. Supposing it to ward 
off the apprehended mischief from those renters who are plentifully supplied 
with waste land, it will afford no relief to the rest : or to speak more truly, it 
will, to the extent of its operation, add to what they would otherwise have 
sidle red; for the Collector has no means of apportioning the waste according 
to the cultivated land, and thus obviating the hardship here pointed out. What 
is true of the whole district, in this respect, must hold true of every separate 
village in it; and if, therefore, the whole district could not be settled if ihe 
waste land were reserved, then neither can any village in it be settled which is 
without waste land. So also, if the success of the settlement of a whole dis¬ 
trict be endangered by the waste land possessed by those whose lands adjoin to 
the lands of the renters, the settlement of each village must, in the same degree, 
be endangered by the same cause: for it deserves to be repeated, that the sur¬ 
render of the waste land in the bulk has no universal influence over the whole 
district; but that if the surrender answer the purpose for which it is made, the 
case is directly the reverse, and every village having itself no waste land is 
actually damnified by the waste land which other villages have. 

22 . The Governor in Council believes the foregoing reasoning to be correct, 
and accordingly allows that, if in fact the offer of waste land on favourable 
terms is sufficient to withdraw the Ryots from their villages, there may be 
reason to entertain, to a very considerable degree, the Collector's apprehension 
that the success of the decennial lease is thereby thrown into no small jeopardy. 
The general position, however, that it is more advantageous for the Ryot to 
bring waste land into cultivation than to carry on the cultivation of land already 
cultivated, seems to admit of doubt, both from the nature of the thing itself 
and from the fact that, under the revenue system formerly enforced in the 
Ceded Districts, the complaint on behalf'of the people invariably was that they 
were compelled to extend cultivation too far, never that they were restrained 
from extending it. With respect also to foreign landholders, the Collector 
goes a great length towards admitting, that the superior security of property 
under the Company’s government counterbalances the advantages winch the 
possession of waste land might afford them in procuring the services of Ryots, 
it is from the waste land of the Enaumdars that his apprehensions chiefly arise, 
lie has calculated the whole enaum land in the Cuddapah district to be worth 
Pagodas 5,03,841, or about eighty-five per cent, on the amount of the decen¬ 
nial rent. Of this extent of enaum land he estimates ten-sixteenths to be 
under cultivation, and the remaining six-tenths form the source of his appre¬ 
hension that the Enaumdars will succeed in drawing away the renters’ Ryots, 
lie has stated, however, that “ there is no doubt but that the custom of the 
“ country has always checked the cultivation of Enaumdars’ waste, when it 
“ was found to interfere with that of the Government,” and that a restraint 
of this nai ure would answer the object of preserving for the renters the la¬ 
bours of 5 tie Ryots now attached to their villages. The Governor in Council 
believes, at once, that the restraint would answer, that it is not unjust to en¬ 
force it, aud that the competition which the Collector, by means of giving up 
the waste, proposes to substitute for it, would not merely fail but aggravate 
the evil it is designed to remedy. 

2 3 . No question has been raised regarding the disadvantage which # ariscs 
from so great a proportion of the lands in the Cuddapah district being in the 
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hands of Enaumdars; and if it be a disadvantage, it is fit to confine it within 
such limits as justice will authorize. In respect of right, the enaums in the 
district of Cuddapah cannot be considered as conferring any not conferred by 
them at the period when they were granted. The additional value imparted 
to them by the security which every species of property has acquired from a 
strong and stable government, by the limits which the Government may be 
pleased to affix to its demands on landed estates, or by any other consequences 
of the protection derived from Government, and the liberality which it extends 
over its subjects, are to be regarded not as qualities inherent in the possession 
as originally obtained, but as additional bounties which it is free for the Go¬ 
vernment, as it may judge meet, either to confer or to withhold. If; there¬ 
fore, the prosperity of a whole district, or the revenues derivable from it, be 
endangered, by allowing those who have hitherto tasted largely of the liberality 
of Government to taste of it more largely still, it becomes the duty of Go¬ 
vernment to interpose its authority and avert the consequences of such wasteful 
and injurious munificence. The usages of past times, it is asserted by the Col¬ 
lector, and no doubt too tlic feelings of all parties concerned, warrant such an 
interposition, and will pronounce it, not merely according to abstract notions 
of right, but according to every received idea of equity and good faith, to be 
such as the Government, in case of need, is bound to exercise. 

24 . What may be the most effectual and least objectionable mode of attain¬ 
ing the object in view, whether by declaring it illegal for any Enaumdar to 
employ any ltyot before employed on the estate of any renter, or by declaring 
it illegal to extend the cultivation of enaum lands except on conditions to be 
specified, or by requiring Enaumdars to make a settlement with the Sirkar for 
all lands which they may wish to bring into cultivation, in the same manner as 
if the lands were not enaum, is a point open to consideration, and on which 
contrary opinions may not unwarrantably be supposed to be entertained. The 
general principle, that it is lawful and equitable, and expedient to place the 
cultivation of enaum lands under such a degree of restraint as that their value 
shall not increase at the expense of Government, and in consequence of the 
liberal measures adopted by it for the improvement of other lands, is all that 
the Governor in Council desires at present to urge upon the attention of the 
Board of Revenue and of the Collector. 

25 . If tike foregoing view of the subject, in respect either of equity or ex¬ 
pediency, be shewn to be erroneous, the Governor in Council will readily 
adopt the sentiments of the Revenue Board, and sanction the measures which 
they have recommended ; but it would be unfitting that, in a matter of such 
grave importance, and in progress towards final adjustment, the Governor in 
Council should acquiesce in views regarding one of the most essential parts of 
it, which his judgment does not approve, and which, in their consequences, 
seem to him likely to prove prejudicial to the interests of the Government and 
of the people. 

26 . There is an expression in the Collector’s letter relating to the point un¬ 
der consideration, the exact import of which the Governor in Council does not 
accurately apprehend. He says, “ the renter can, at the worst, take the 
4 ‘ enaum into his own hands and re-rent it to his Ryots.” The Gpvernor in 
Council is not aware how it should be optional with the renter to do so; but 
taking for granted that, according to what the Collector states, it is always 
practically in his power to take the enaum into his own hands, and concurring 
with the Collector as to the influence over the Ryots which the footing of the 
renter must, necessarily give to him, the Governor in Council sees reason to 
hope that these circumstances alone would go far to counterbalance the advan¬ 
tage which the Enaumdars might derive from their waste land, even if permitted 
to bring it into cultivation witliout any restraint, in the same manner as the 
advantage which foreign landholders might derive from their waste is admitted 
by the Collector to be, in a great degree, counterbalanced by the superior 
security of private property in the Company’s territories. 

27 . It is unnecessary for the Governor in Council to make any observation 
with respect to the small part of the waste land which the Collector has re¬ 
served^ for reasons similar to those for which he has included the rest in the 
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Minutes of lease, further than to state that, according to the sentiments above expressed, 
•n ** ie reservat * on 1S approved. 

28. The Collector has endeavoured to calculate the profit which the rente.rs 
trtay derive from the lease of the waste land, and the proportion of it which 
they must make over to the Ryots, in order to secure their labours; but the 
Governor in Council agrees with the Board of Revenue in considering an esti¬ 
mate of that sort as too speculative and uncertain to be relied upon. 

29. Of the whole rent of the Cuddapah district, amounting to Pagodas 
6,89,368, a proportion, amounting to Pagodas 1,67,000, is conditional. The 
lands for which that proportion is payable are watered by tanks, and though 
the condition is not particularly defined, nor the probable effect of it in re¬ 
ducing the rent estimated, payment of the rent is, in general terms, made to 
depend upon the filling of the tanks, and required to be only proportional to 
that circumstance. The Collector is desirous of extending the conditional rent 
to lands watered by a certain description of nullahs, which evidently, by his 
account of them, arc even better entitled to that indulgence than the tank 
villages which have already experienced it. The Governor in Council, there¬ 
fore, authorizes the proposed extension of the conditional rent. 

30. It is remarked by the Board of Revenue, that a conditional rent is in 
no other sense a fixed settlement, than as a limit is thereby fixed to the demand 
of the Government, and the correctness of their representation to that effect is 
unquestionable. But although it is matter of regret, that the condition of any 
part of the people or of the country, or the nature of the climate, or any other 
circumstances, should prevent the land revenues from being collected at their 
full amount, yet no cause is, on that account, to b«* found for not fixing the 
full amount of the land revenues. It would be a short-sighted as well as illi¬ 
beral policy, to keep its amount uncertain, in order that the excess of one year 
might compensate for the deficiency of another. The effect of such a policy 
would be to render deficiency frequent, and to check every improvement likely 
to produce that excess, which, if the people are allowed to acquire it, will in¬ 
fallibly find its way, in a just proportion, into the public treasury. It forms 
the radical principle of that settlement of the land revenues which the Govern¬ 
ment is so anxious to introduce, that the people should be encouraged to be¬ 
come skilful, industrious, and provident in their agricultural pursuits, under the 
persuasion that they will be left to enjoy the fruits of their skill, industry, and 
forecast. 

31. While this view of the subject leads the Governor in Council to acquiesce, 
without hesitation, in the propriety of making conditional the payment of the 
rent of all villages from which an equitable fixed rent could not in all years be 
exacted, it also suggests to his mind a doubt, whether the rent of tank villages 
should be made entirely proportionate to the water with which the tanks are 
tilled. Although the produce of a tank village may depend chiefly upon the 
water with which the tank has been supplied, yet the value of that produce will 
depend also upon the water supplied to other villages, and upon various cir¬ 
cumstances, all entitled to consideration when the fluctuating rent of the par¬ 
ticular village in question is to be determined. It will be for the Collector and 
the Board of Revenue to judge, whether any better rule can be laid down than 
that according to which the tank villages in the Cuddapah district have actually 
been settled. The Governor in Council has thought it right to point out the 
imperfection of that rule, as it is liable to draw the Government into larger 
remissions of revenue than may be necessary, and to afford but partial relief to 
those for whose benefit it is designed. 

32. The Board of Revenue have intimated their intention of considering 
farther the question of a conditional settlement in the formation of the Bellary 
lease, and the Governor in Council will be happy to be made acquainted with 
their sentiments upon it when that lease is submitted for his review. 

33. The Governor in Council will readily consent to such an increase of the 
allowance for repairing and improving the means of irrigation in the district as 
may seem reasonable. 


34. The 
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34. The Governor in Council observes that the renters have only been re¬ 
quired to pay the rent “ in coins approved by the Sircar;” but the instructions 
addressed to the Board of Revenue, on the 31st of December 1811 and 24th of 
March 1812, do not seem by that provision to have been fully carried into 
effect. It is proper that the people should be made completely aware, that such 
coins only as have issued from the Company’s mint will be considered a legal 
tender of payment. 

35. As nearly two years have now elapsed since the expiration of the first 
year of the decennial lease for Cuddapah, the Governor in Council will expect 
to receive, at an early period, the promised report upon the result of that year. 

36. The Governor in Council will also expect the Revenue Board soon to 
submit their separate report concerning the mohturfa and veesabuddy taxes. 

37. The Governor in Council concurs with the Revenue Board and the Col¬ 
lector as to the propriety of abolishing certain taxes under the head of bazeebab, 
which arc trifling in their amount but oppressive in their operation. The par¬ 
ticular taxes are not specified by the Board of Revenue, and the amount of 
them is stated in the Collector’s letter to be Pagodas 567 2 9, but in the state¬ 
ment to which he refers they amount to Pagodas 580 21 49. 

(A true extract.) 

D. HILL, 

Secretary to Government. 


LETTER to the BOARD of REVENUE, 

Dated the 2 d August 1814. 

To the President and Members of the Board of Revenue. 
Gentlemen : 

In preparing a final reply to the letter from the Honourable the Court of 
Directors, in the Revenue department, dated the 16th of December 1812, the 
Honourable the Governor in Council has found that the information before 
Government on particular points, concerning the practical introduction of the 
decennial village lease settlement, the usage in former Revenue settlements, 
and the nature of landed tenure, is less precise and complete than the Governor 
in Council and the Honourable Court would wish to possess; I have, therefore, 
been instructed to frame the annexed queries, and to desire that they may be 
circulated, for answers, to the Collectors of the several districts into which the 
decennial village lease settlement has been introduced, and that the first seven¬ 
teen queries may be sent for answers to the Collectors of Malabar and Canara, 
and to any other Collectors from whom you may conceive that useful information 
on the points to which they relate may be obtained. 

]. How has meerassy right hitherto been recognized and respected, where 
Mccrassadars were not the renters? (This point was referred to you in the 
last paragraph but one of the letter dated 3d September last, but no reply has 
yet been received from you.) 

2. Does meerassy right extend to waste lands ? 

3. Is meerassy right forfeited for ever, when cultivation is for a single sea¬ 
son discontinued ? 

4. Where meerassy right exists, has it always been respected by the officers 
of Government in framing the jummabundy ? 

5. If not respected by the officers of Government, has it nevertheless been 
respected by the people themselves ? 

6. In how many villages of the district does meerassy right exist ? 

7* In how many villages is there no meerassy right ? 

8. .How many Meerassadars are there in the district ? 
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9. How many cultivators are there ? 

10. What is the average annual value of meerassy right in proportion to 
the produce ? 

11. What is the average annual value of meerassy right in proportion to the 
revenue ? 

12. Is meerassy right ever sold ? « 

13. How many years purchase of its annual value is meerassy right gene¬ 
rally sold for ? 

14. What is the greatest, the least, and the average annual value of the 
meerass of one Mcerassadar? 

15. Do Meerassadars attach any other besides a pecuniary value to their 
meerass ? 

16. Where there is no meerassy right, is there any other tie by which parti¬ 
cular individuals are attached to particular fields, and what is it ? 

17 . Where there is no meerassy right, has it been usual for the Ryots to re¬ 
move from one village, and from one part of a village to another, and has 
their removal depended on their own choice or on that of the Collector? 

18. How many renters arc there under the decennial settlement ? 

19. What is the amount of the rent of the whole district? 

20. What is the greatest, the least, and the average number of renters in a 
sje ? 

21. How many of the renters are Meerassadars? 

22. How many of the Meerassadars are not renters ? 

23. IIow many of the Meerassadars who are not renters would have chosen 
to be renters, had the terms of the rent been more favourable to them ? 

24. How many of the renters who are not Meerassadars were renters under 
the triennial lease ? 

95. A re the renters in any village merely the representatives of the Meeras 
sadars at large and only responsible jointly with them ? 

26. Would it be practicable to frame a village settlement, in which the 
renters should bo merely the representatives of tiie Meerassadars at large and 
renters on their behalf? 

27 . Where the renters are not merely the representatives of the Meerassa¬ 
dars, according to what rule is the produce divided between the cultivating 
Ryot, the Mecrassadar, and the renter, and in what proportions do they res¬ 
pectively reap the benefit of a good crop and sustain the loss of a bad one ? 

28. Is the renter to derive the whole advantage afforded by the waste land, 
or is he to share it with the Mecrassadar? 

2. The Governor in Council is aware, that the answers to some of the fore¬ 
going queries are to be found in the papers already before Government, and 
that the points involved in others of them may be familiar to persons who have 
been employed as executive Revenue officers; but it is nevertheless deemed 
desirable, that the information which the answers to the whole of the queries 
will afford should be embodied together, as one part of it will be required to 
illustrate another. You will, therefore, instruct the Collectors to give a specific 
answer to each query, and to subjoin to it any explanatory observations which 
they may think proper to offer. 

3. It will also be proper that you should desire the Collectors to spare no 
pains in ascertaining the accuracy of the information they may aflord, and to 
lose no time in submitting it. The Court of Directors will be led to expect it 
at as early a period as is reasonable; and it may be supposed that the scrupulous 
attention which the Honourable Court have paid to the revenue affairs of this 
Government, will induce them to attach particular importance to infa r malion 
bearing so closely on the discussions concerning them, into which they have of 


Letter to the 
Board of Revenue, 
2 Aug. 1814. 
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late entered with such earnestness. The Governor in Council desires that the 
answers of each Collector may be submitted as soon as they are received, and 
may not be detained for the general report concerning them which it will be 
expected of you to prepare, after the whole of them have come under your 
observation. 

In connection with the subject of this letter, the Governor in Council de¬ 
sires me to bring to your recollection that, though so considerable a part of 
the whole period of the decennial lease has already elapsed, the settlements of 
only two of the districts have yet been submitted to him, and to observe not 
only that so great a delay is productive of extreme embarrassment to Govern¬ 
ment, and must be most unsatisfactory to the Court of Directors, after their 
recent complaints on the same score, but that it tends to defeat the object of 
revising the settlements which have been formed, and of taking timely measures 
for providing, that, when the ten years expire, the most approved system may 
then be introduced. 

5. I am further directed to Enumerate the undermentioned important papers, 
which it was expected you would long ago have laid before Government. 

1. Draft of a Regulation for the decennial settlement. 

2. The report on the revenue of Malabar, called for on the 12th and 30th 
of June 1812. 

S. The mohturfa Regulation, stated in your letter of the 4th of March 
1813 to be then in progress. 

4. The report upon the swarnadayem in the southern division of Arcot, 
called for in the proceedings of Government dated the 4th of February 
1814. 

5 . The report upon the enaum lands in the same district, called for in the 
proceedings abovementioned. 

6. The report upon the mauniams to village watchers in the same district, 
also called for in the proceedings abovementioned. 

7. The reports upon veesabuddy in Cuddapah, promised in your proceed¬ 
ings dated the 20th of September 1813. 

8. The report upon the result of the first year of the decennial settlement 
in Cuddapah, promised in the same proceedings. 

I have the honour to be. 

Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) DAVID HILL, 

Secretary to Government. 


Fort St. George, 
2d August 1814. 


Letter to the 
Board of Revenue, 
2 A.ug. 1814. 


EXTRACT REVENUE LETTER from FORT ST. GEORGE, 
Dated the %d September 1814. 

dated 17th December, Far. 8. Wa have directed that a copy of this paragraph 

181S * be furnished to the Board of Revenue, 

i Offering tome general 
i on the settlement of 


Revenue Letter 
from 

Fort St. George, 
2 Sept. 1814. 


particular remark. 9. Needs no reply. 


) Approve of the acttle- 
i Bcliary for fusily 1218, 
etnarks upon the settlc- 
(lapah, and apeak gene- 
revenuea of the Ceded 


10. We have directed that a copy of these paragraphs be 
furnished, for the information and guidance of the Board of 
Revenue. 
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(87 to 97 ) Review the revenue 17 . Your Honourable Court will have obtained a full 
management of the southern divi- explanation on the points noticed in these paragraphs, in 

rally upon'thc'ililfercn^systems C for- the communications which we have made regarding the 
meriy and at present pursued. village lease settlement of this district; but we have di¬ 
rected that a .copy of them be furnished for the information 
of the Board of Revenue. 


(98 to JOO.) Enter into a consi¬ 
deration of the settlement of the 
northern division of Arcot. 


18. We have directed that a copy of these paragraphs be 
transmitted to the Board of Revenue. 


( 101 .) Concur in the expediency 19 . We are happy to observe this coincidence of your 
vators Uk nS advanccs to the culti " Honourable Court’s sentiments with the practice to which 

we have uniformly adhered, when advances of tuccavy are 
represented to be necessary. 


(104 to 108.) Offer some obser¬ 
vations upon the settlement of Din- 
digul and Madura. 


21 . We have directed that a copy of these paragraphs be 
transmitted to the Board of Revenue. 


(109 to iiy ) Offer some remarks < 22 . We have directed that a copy of these paragraphs be 

“P°" S* «f lessening the furnishcd to the Board of Revenue. 

meerassy rights of the people ot 

Tanjore. 


(128 to 126). Review of the set¬ 
tlement of Tinnevelly. 


33. We have directed that a copy of these paragraphs be 
sent to the Board of Revenue. 


(127 and 128.) No remark. 


84. Need no reply. 


064.) Think highly of Mr. Thack- 54. Needs no particular remark. 

Cray’s report on Malabar, Canara, 
and the Ceded Districts. 

(165.) Hope that the rights of the 55. We have directed that a copy of this paragraph be 

landholders in Malabar and Canara transmitted to the Board of Revenue, 
wilt not be invaded. 


(166.) Speak in favour of a ryot- 56 . Your Honourable Court are already in possession of 
war settlement. our sen timents on the subject of a ryotwar settlement, to 

which this paragraph chiefly relates; and such explanations regarding it as, we 
trust, will be deemed satisfactory, have already been, and are at present in the 
course of being communicated to your Honourable Court. 


(167.) Regret that Mr. Thack- 57 . We regret that the report here alluded to was not 
todL r 2 "r„d“ I , t t u» ra ‘“„ot"a- forwarded at an carlierperiod ; but, with reference to one 
ken into consideration by the Go- P art °‘ the observations of your Honourable Court, we beg 
vemment and by the Board of Revo- leave to explain, that Mr. Thackeray was himself a mem- 
Ilue her of the Board of Revenue, on the discontinuance of the 

ryotwar mode of management in 1808-9. 


Revenue Letter 
f rom 

Fort St. George, 
1 March 1815. 


EXTRACTS REVENUE LETTER from FORT ST. GEORGE, 
Dated the 1st of March, 1815. 

Par. 73. At our consultation of the 18th January last, we took into con¬ 
sideration a communication from the Board of Revenue, reporting very unfa¬ 
vourably regarding the nature of the season in the districts of Madura and 
Tinnevelly, and in some parts of the district of Nellore. The Board of Re¬ 
venue 
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venue submitted to us the request of the Collector of Madura for permission to Revenue Letter 
make advances to those inhabitants who might be in distress, and to employ _ 
them in deepening tanks, repairing roads, or other works of public utility; and j March Tsis! 
as similar measures had been authorized to be adopted in the preceding year, v - v J 
they recommend that the Collector’s request should be complied with. 

74. The Board of Revenue also suggested the expediency of authorizing a 
measure proposed by the Collector of Nellore, with the view of affording 
relief to the suffering inhabitants in his districts. It appeared, that several 
Persian merchants residing at Masulipatam having found much difficulty in 
remitting to the Nellore district money which they were desirous of advancing 
for the purchase of cloths, had requested the Collector to assist them in ef¬ 
fecting the remittance. Mr. Fraser being of opinion that the circulation of the 
money would be attended with advantage, recommended that authority might 
be given to the Collector at Masulipatam to receive the money, and himself to 
repay it in any part of his district, on the production of a receipt from that 
officer. 

75 . In consequence of the representation of the Board of Revenue, we 
authorized the Collector of Madura to employ such persons as stood in need of 
employment, in deepening tanks, or any other public work of real utility. 

We at the same time directed, that he should report periodically, what number 
of persons were employed under this permission, what expense was incurred 
on account of them, and what works had been executed by means of their 
labour. 

76 . We likewise granted authority for carrying into effect the measure sug¬ 
gested by the Collector of Nellore lor the relief of that district ;* but directed 
that, instead of receipts payable on presentment, the Collector at Masulipatam 
should grant drafts on Mr. Fraser’s treasury, payable at ten days’ sight: an 
alteration which was recommended by the Accountant-General, whose opinion 
we had taken upon the measure. The Revenue Board were apprized that this 
measure was only of a temporary nature. 

77 . By a letter from the Board of Revenue, under date the 30th of June 
last,f we were informed that a considerable quantity of rain had fallen in the 
district of Madura, and were led to believe that it would be unnecessary to 
continue the disbursements which had been made to prevent the labouring 
poor from emigrating. 

78 . On reference, however, to our proceedings noted in the margin,t your 
Honourable Court will observe, that the season has continued so very unfa¬ 
vourable, that we have thought it necessary to authorize further disbursements 
on this account. The total amount expended, up to the 30th of September, 
is Pagodas 11,291. 2 42} and we are concerned to observe that, at that 
period, the scarcity had not ceased to be felt. It is, however, satisfactory to 
us to reflect, that independently of what has been gained by preventing emi¬ 
gration, there is every reason to believe that the works executed by the people 
who have been employed will prove highly beneficial. 


144. In referring your Honourable Court to the proceedings of the Revenue 
Board, with respect to the settlement subsisting in the Tanjore district, and 
the reply which we have caused to be addressed to that Board,& we beg leave to 
explain that we have made it our object, on this and all similar occasions, to 
conform to the resolutions adopted by this Government, in consequence of the 
receipt of your Honourable Court’s dispatch bearing date the 16 th of De¬ 
cember 1812, as already communicated to your Honourable Court, until we 
shall be apprized of the further orders regarding our revenue arrange¬ 
ments, which your Honourable Court may issue on hearing the nature of those 
resolutions. 


* Consultations, 28th April 1814. + Consultations, 8th July 181*. 

J Consultations, 16th September and 4th November 1814. 

$ Consultations, 24th February 1815. 
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EXTRACTS REVENUE LETTER to FORT ST. GEORGE, 
Dated, ttie 3d September I 8 I 7 . 


Letter from, .dated 12th August Par. 8 . At the period when our dispatch of the l£“th 
1814. April 1815 was-written, we had before us prour revenue 

(Par. l to 32.) Reply to the letter ofthe 12th August 1814, in reply to our instructions 
Court s Dispatch dated the Kith Q f the lCth December 1812, directing that a ryotwar set- 
December 1812. tlcmcnt should be introduced into all the provinces which 

Revenue Letter to might be unsettled when those instructions should reach you. The arguments 
Fort St. George, m i vancc ,i by you against that form of settlement having been fully weighed and 
„ ** Scp t ~ ,817 *^ discussed in our dispatch of the above-mentioned date, it is unnecessary for us 
on the present occasion to do more than refer you to that communication, for 
our sentiments and directions respecting the future administration of the land 
revenues subject to your government. 


Letter from, dated i st March 1814. 79. Wc sanction the expenditure of Star Pagodas 11,294- 

(Par. 73 to 78.) Measures adopted for the relief of the inhabitants of Madura, under the dis- 
for affording relief to the inhabitants tress which they experienced from the drought and 
ofMudura, under the distress expe- scarcity, which appear to have been severely felt in that 

thTunl^rS district in the course of 1814. The principal part of this 

in 1814, and for facilitating the com- sum is stated to have been paid, in the shape of wages, to 
merciul transactions of some Persian the inhabitants who were employed on works of public 
merchants with the district of Nel- utility. This was unquestionably the most unexceptiona- 

ble mode of administering to the necessities of a popula¬ 
tion, provided (as we have no reason to doubt) that proper care was taken by 
the Collector, conformable with his assurance, to prevent the liberality of 
Government from being abused. 


(144.) Referring to the proceed- 147. The proceedings to which you have drawn our at- 
ings with respect to the subsisting tention in this paragraph, are explanatory of the revenue 
settlement in Tanjore. affairs of Tanjore in fusily 1223, the fourth year of the 

quinquennial lease. 

148. The jumma, or demand on account of land revenue, in fusily 1223, is 
stated to have been Star Pagodas 9,87,317, exceeding the jumma of the year 
immediately preceding by Star Pagodas 7.477* The balance of land revenue 
uncollected at the end of fusily 1223 was Star Pagodas 45,126, nearly one-half 
of which was expected to be easily realized. The corresponding balance 
outstanding at the close of fusily 1222 was Star Pagodas 72,434. The total 
jumma of 1223, including customs, salt, abkarry, farms and licenses, was Star 
Pagodas 11,46,235, exceeding the total jumma of the preceding fusily by Star 
Pagodas 22 , 270 . The total collections, including former balances, were 

In fusily 1222. Star Pagodas 11,11,949 

In fusily 1223.11,57,320 

Increase in the latter fusily.Star Pagodas 45,371 


149. We have particularly noticed what is stated by the Collector on the 
subject of balances within this province. The amount at the end of the fusily 
1223, as we have already had occasion to observe, was Star Pagodas 45,126. 
Of this sum he fully expected to realize Star Pagodas 20,541, or nearly one* 
half, consisting principally of unadjusted demands, which would be settled as 
soon as the Mccrassadars could most conveniently absent themselves from their 
estates ; but the remainder, Pagodas 24,585, was due from villages, the entire 
produce of which, or, as it is stated in a marginal note to the report ofthe Board 
of Revenue,"' the entire income of the Meerassadars, fell short in that amount 
of the revenue due, including advances for cultivation, for the recovery of 
which they possessed little or no other resources than their lands, and the 

liquidation 

* Revenue, &c. due.Star Pagodas 95,890 

Value of produce ditto.Star Pagodas 71,304 
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from difficulty in the collection ; and it appears that this balance arose upon 
two hundred and eighty-four villages only, forming but a very inconsiderable • 
part of the number of villages of which the province consisted. This amount of 
balance for the whole province we cannot consider as large, when we advert to 
the observation of the Collector, “ that lie imagined it quite obvious that the 
“ last was not only a year in which little profit could have been made by the 
“ Mcerassadars in general by their rents, but that, in many cases, a deficiency, 

“ equivalent to the sacrifice of the whole, or nearly the whole produce, must 
“ have been experienced.” 


T50. We find, too, that in addition to the current revenue realized in the 
year 1223, the sum of Pagodas 59,043 had been realized of old balances , which, 
considerable as the amount is, was less, by Star Pagodas 5,999, than that 
recovered under the same head in the preceding year ; and that large balances 
ol the same description were still outstanding against the province, but to what 
amount does not appear. It appears, however, that upon those villages only in 
which the share of clear rent of the Mcerassadars, as the Board of Revenue 
state it, had in 1223 proved insufficient lor the payment of the current revenue, 
and against which a new balance, as we had observed, hail arisen, of not less 
than l’agodas 24,585, the old balance amounted to half a lack of pagodas. 

151. On the subject of such balances Mr. Hepburn has observed: They are 
“ heavy burdens upon the prosperity of the province, operating , as they must 
“ necessarily do, as a virtual increase of rent from the lands of it, and that to a 
“ very considerable extent the collections “on account of them in the two 
“ last fusilies having amounted to Pagodas 124,08b, which would otherwise 
“ J»ave gone to the augmentation of the means of the people, to enable them 
“ to meet with more effect the inequalities of season, produce, and price, to 
** which this province seems peculiarly liable.” 

152. We should have been glad to have been acquainted with the sentiments 
of the Board of Revenue on this subject; but neither in their letter to you of 
the Oth of February 1815, nor in their proceedings transmitted with it concern¬ 
ing the settlement in Taujore, is any notice taken of this passage of the Col¬ 
lector’s report. The only part of those proceedings which can be considered 
to have any hearing upon the subject, is that wherein, with reference to the 
statement of the Collector, that in the villages against which there was remain¬ 
ing, at the close of 1 a balance on account of that year of Pagodas 24,585, 
the Board of Revenue observe as follows: that “ if the Collector had, in fact, 
“ taken the entire produce of these villages” (it would appear from a subse¬ 
quent explanation of that officer that he meant the entire meerassy share only or 
clear rent) “ in liquidation, as far as it would go, of the demand upon them, 
“ he had not acted in conformity to the spirit of the Board’s instructions, com- 
“ municated to him in an extract from their proceedings upon the settlement 
“ of the southern division of Arcot, under date the 29th March 1813, that 
“ those proceedings approved by Government permitted the Collector to grant 
“ remissions, in certain cases, with the concurrence of the Board, &c.” 

153. We do not, however, find that any part of the balances against the dis¬ 
trict, either old or new, was proposed by the Board to be given up, while it 
clearly appears, from the report of the Collector, that he had not conceived 
himself at liberty to propose remissions, on the ground of inability to satisiy 
the public demand, and that it was his practice to carry on the sums uncol¬ 
lected in each year from the renters, as arrears to be collected with the current 
revenue of future years, as far as they could be, short of selling the meerassy 
property for the realization of them. 


154. We must confess that we do not see how the internal state of the pro¬ 
vince can improve under such a course of proceeding. 

155. The Board of Revenue, in their proceedings of the 23d January 1815, 
have given a comparative statement of the revenues of Tanjore for four years 
prior td the quinquennial lease, and the first four years of the quinquennial lease. 
The result of the comparison is in favour of the latter period. This would not, 

8 P however. 
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Revenue Letter to however, be the case, were the disastrous fusily 1216 excluded, as it ought in 

iTseJ't ST’ fkirflCSS *° be » fr0m the former P eri0d * 

156. Keeping in our view the local peculiarities of a very considerable por¬ 
tion of this province, we are not disposed to object to the directions which 
have been given to the Collector, to prolong the lease to the term of ten years; 
and we trust that, in the execution of this arrangement, Mr. Hepburn has 
paid particular attention to the instructions issued by the Board of Revenue to 
his predecessor, under date of the 7th March 1814, to allow an option to all 
the Meerassadars who were excluded from the rent of their villages under the 
quinquennial lease, to become renters at the period of its renewal. We like¬ 
wise approve of your Revenue Board having, in conformity with the general 
orders contained in our dispatch from this department of the 16th December 
1812, directed the Collector's attention to the expediency of introducing a ry- 
otwar system of collection in the high districts of Tanjore. For our sentiments 
on the resolutions adopted by you on the receipt of the above-mentioned dis¬ 
patch, we refer you to our letter in this department, dated the 12th April 
1815. 

157. We cannot refrain from joining in the regret you express at the back¬ 
wardness of your Revenue Board, in reporting their proceedings on the 
pending settlements of the districts under their superintendence. In those 
cases, where the settlements have not been completed, annual reports ought 
undoubtedly to be submitted to you of the progress that may have been made 
in their formation, as well as of the state of the revenues in charge of the 
different Collectors. 


EXTRACTS REVENUE LETTER from FORT ST. GEORGE, 

Dated, 5th January 1816. 

Letter to, elated fitli June 1814. 

(Par 79 to 83.) Observations re¬ 
lative to tlie settlement of the dis¬ 
trict of Coimbatore, for fusilies 1218, 

1219, and J220. The Court recom¬ 
mend particular attention to the de¬ 
ficiency said to exist in the circu¬ 
lating medium of Coimbatore, and 
to the suggestions of Mr. Hodgson, 

in his report of the loth September Par. 14. A copy of these paragraphs have been furnished 
iso7, tlie adoption of which they or the consideration of the Board of Revenue. 

think calcinated to palliate, if not to 
remedy that evil. 

(84 to 92.) Observations on the 
settlements of the districts of Bel- 
Inryand Cuddapah for fusily 1219, 
particularly with the view to a com¬ 
parison between the effects of the 
ryot war and the village lease sys¬ 
tems in those districts. 


(93.) The Court animadvert upon 
the tardiness of the Board of Re¬ 
venue, or the subordinate function¬ 
aries, in submitting the periodical 
revenue reports, and express their 
dissatisfaction at the deficiency of 
information respecting the general 
state of their revenues in the letters 
of this Government. 


15. The particular attention of the Board of Uevenne 
has been called to the sentiments which your Honourable 
Court have expressed in this paragraph. 


(Par. 109.) Direct that, should it 2 2. The Board of Revenue have been desired to submit 

be found necessary to selli any large a particular report on the measures which your Honour- 
zemindarry, or any considerable por- —, . 1 / _ y TT 

lion Of land, it may be purchased by able Court have prescribed in this paragraph. Your Ho¬ 
nourable 
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ovcrnnicnt and placed “"Jet the nourable Court will be aware, that, on the recommenda- uevenui 

r'tiit purpose^of establishing in it t, ° u ° f .J; he Boanl » il was determined to adopt measures F ** 
wotwar settlement; and desire ot a different nature, under the circumstances to which 5 
V»H- Collectors in the Northern you have adverted, 
fits may be furnished with hints 
instructions from the reports of 
ilonel Munro, Mr. llavenshaw, 
d others, as to the measures prac- 
oj by them preparatory to die 
ablishment of ryotwar rents. 


Revenue Letter 
from 
George, 
1816. 


’ 138 .) Express deep concern on 
•ount of the distress occasioned 
lie southern districts in 1810 and 
J, by an epidemic disease and 
failure of the rains. 

139,140.) Approve of the steps < 

cn in consequence of the epi- 
lic fever. 

111 .) Approve of the grant of 
a and palanquin allowances to 
medical officers appointed to in- 
igate its nature, and to suggest 
best means of arresting its pro* 
s; and acknowledge the zeal 
ayed by them on that service. 

43.) Approve of the measures 
ted for alleviating the scarcity 

h succeeded the epidemic fe- 32. Need no particular remark. 

13 to 145.) Remark the preva- 
■ of erroneous notions among 
ubordinate officers of Govcrn- 
. evinced by the meutures 
1 they recommended with the 
nf alleviating the effects of the 
ity. 

■fi). Admit the necessity of for* 
iiee in assessing and collecting 
venue in the southern districts, 
count of the adversity of the 
1 in 1811, but hope that the 
■ncy would not occasion much 
>s, and that the enhanced price 
unable the cultivators to fulfil 
ngagements. 


.) Require to be informed of 
igresg made towards the li¬ 
on of the balance outstand- 
Tinucvclly, on account of fu¬ 
ll). 


S3. The Board of Revenue have been desired to furnish 
the information called for in these paragraphs. 


■) Also require to be informed 
unouut of defalcation in Din- 
nd Madura, in fusilies 1220 
> 1 . 


) Disapprove of Mr. Peters’ 34*. It will be very satisfactory to your Honourable 
Sf th "silflIS 0 ? dm inha- Court to learn, that the greatest relief which such a cala- 
n 1812. mit y as famine admitted, was afforded to the sufferings of 

the people of Madura, by the measures which Mr. Peter 
adopted under the orders of Government. 


ter to, 12 April 1815. < 62. It is unnecessary, and would be unbecoming in us, 

wi ) The Court adhere to to make any comments on the observations of your Ho* 
81?,Tdrep^totheprin- nourable Court contained in these paragraphs. A copy of 
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cipal arguments which have been them has been transmitted, for the information and guid- 
adduced by Government and the ance f the Board of Revenue. 

Board of Revenue in favour of an 
immediate permanent settlement of 
the land revqpue. 


(109 to 170.) Review of the men- 64. The attention of the Board of Revenue has been 

sures adopted by Government, in (j rawn to the observations of your Honourable Court cou- 
conscquence of the Court's revenue J 

dispatch of the 16th December tamed in these paragraphs. 

1812. 


Revenue Letter Par. 98. With reference to the one hundred and tenth paragraph of our 
Fort SrGeorne l ettero * the 1st March last, in which we reported, the terms on which the farm 
s Jan. isle. ’ the ziliah of Ganjam, held by the late Major Evans, had been resumed, we 
beg leave to refer your Honourable Court to a communication from the Board 
of Revenue, recorded on our proceedings noted in the margin,* relative to the 
settlement of the lands which were comprized in that farm for fusily 1225, and 
to certain arrangements which have been found necessary, in consequence of 
its resumption. You will observe, from the reply written under our orders, 
that though wc sanctioned the settlement that had been made, as well as the 
arrangements proposed by the Board of Revenue, yet as they had taken their 
measures with a view to a decennial lease, and did not appear to have adverted 
to your injunctions for taking every opportunity of forming a ryotwar rent, we 
deemed it necessary to call their attention to those injunctions, and to desire 
that they would report upon the practicability of* carrying them into executions 
in the present instance. The report of the Board of Revenue upon this subject 
lias not yet been received. 


130. At our Consultation of the 13th May, we took into consideration a 
communication from the Board of Revenue, in which they recommend that the 
Collectors of several of the southern districts should be authorized to exercise 
their discretion, in suspending the rigid exaction of the rents on account of an 
unusual cheapness of grain. We caused the Revenue Board to be informed, 
that we fully participated in the sentiments on which their recommendation 
was founded, and accordingly sanctioned the practice of forbearance in the 
exactions of the kists at the stipulated periods of payment, whenever a rigid 
adherence to the terms of the lease would compel the renter to sell to disad¬ 
vantage. We desired, however, that the Collectors would be sensible of the 
responsibility which rested with them, for ultimately realizing the rents, and 
the necessity of an early and special report of every case in which they might 
be obliged to resort to the line of conduct we had authorized. 


141*. In a letter which is dated the 29th of June, and was received 
on the 19lh of July last, the Board of Revenue reported to us the 
icsult of their inquiries with regard to the allegations against Mr. William 
Garrow, the late Collector of Coimbatore, and his native public servants, 
contained in certain representations which we had referred to them for their 
investigation and opinion. It was with much concern that wc saw reason to 
bclieye that abuses, to a great extent, had been practised by the public 
servants employed under the orders of the late Collector. 

145. On the 26th of September, our President recorded a minute, in which, 
adverting to the above-mentioned abuses, as well as to several letters from the 
Board of Revenue on the same subject, and to a Report received from them 
on the revenues of Coimbatore, lor fusilies 1221, 1222, and 1223, he pro- 

t posed. 


* Consultations, 27th July 1815. 
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l>!>ncd, under all the considerations which arose out of the circumstances of the ReTenue Letter 
case, that Colonel Thomas Munro should be appointed a Commissioner, in p ort> stTcJeorec 
conjunction with Mr. John Sullivan, the Collector of Coimbatore, to examine s Jan* 1816?*’ 

generally into the state and condition of that district, and to report fully upon 
every subject connected with its concerns, whether respecting the defalcation' 
of the revenue of the Company, the distress of the inhabitants, the remissness 
of conduct, or the delinquency of the agents, who either were then or had 
lately been employed in the Revenue department there. The President further 
proposed, that Colonel Munro should be directed to proceed without delay to 
Coimbatore, to join the Collector. 

146. The recommendations of the President being adopted, instructions to 
the proposed effect were accordingly immediately issued. 

147- For a full knowledge of the sentiments of our President, with regard to 
the state of affairs in the district of Coimbatore, we beg leave to refer your 
Honourable ('ourt to his minute of the 2(ith of September. 

t 

l t<8. Mr. Fullerton, in a minute dated the 5th, and Mr. Alexander, in a 
minute dated the 12th of October, have also recorded their sentiments on the 
subject 

1 It). 'I'he result of the investigation which has been entrusted to Colonel 
Munro and Mr. Sullivan will be hereafter reported to your Honourable Court. 

In the present stage of proceedings, we shall only point out, for your eventual 
releiencc, some further correspondence which has taken place relative to the 
subject, and which has been recorded on our Consultations noted in the 
margin.* 


REVENUE LKTTER /fom FORT ST. GEORGE, 

Dated the 20/A September 1810. 

To the Honourable the Court of Directors for Affairs of the Honourable the 
United Company of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies. 

Honourablk Sms: 

1. In our general letter in this department, under date the 5th of Revenue Letter 
January last, we acquainted your Honourable Court, that in consequence of from 
the discovery of extensive abuses which had been practised in the management Fort St. George, 
of the district of Coimbatore, we had appointed a Commission, consisting of i 26 Sept. 1816. 
Colonel Thomas Munro and Mr. John Sullivan, the present Collector, to - 

examine into the stale of that district, and to report fully upon every subject 
connected with its concerns, whether respecting the defalcation of the revenue, 
the distress of the inhabitants, the remissness of conduct or the delinquency of 
the agents, who either were then or had been lately employed there in the 
revenue department. 

2. We have now the honour to transmit, for the information of your Honour¬ 
able Court, two printed copies of the report received from the Commission, 
together with a copy of a minute recently recorded by our President on 
bringing that report under our particular consideration, and also a copy of 
the instructions which have been addressed in consequence to the Board of 
Revenue. 

3. We avail ourselves of the present opportunity to transmit to your Ho¬ 
nourable Court the broken set of otir proceedings in this department, brought 
down to the 7th ultimo. 

We have the honour t<fbe, with great respect, Honourable Sirs, 

Your faithful humble servants, 

(Signed) H. ELLIOT, 

T. HISLOP, 

Fort St. George, 11. FULLERTON, 

*6th September, 1810. ROBT. ALEXANDER. 

* Consultation*, 18th October, 2+th November, Stli December, and 15th December. 

8 Q 
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Report from 13. Cass Shitty, from his first appointment, seems to have directed his atten- 
C °Coi , mb'i°tor” " t ' on constantly and anxiously to the converting of every person, and every 
26 February thing in the country, to the benefit of his private trade. He had not at first all 

-- the influence which the accomplishment of his designs required, buthegra* 

dually obtained it. He began, as early as fusily 1216 (1806-7) to write 
privately to the Teh*ildars to send him lists of the prices of grain, oil, ghee, 
and other articles of merchandize. Some Tchsildars paid little attention to his 
letters, others did not even answer them : but when they saw that those who 
had offended him weie generally removed on some pretence or other, they were 
compelled, in order to retain their situations, to enter into his views, and to be¬ 
come his agents, in forming partial monopolies, iu interrupting the dealings of 
the established traders, in extorting from the Ryots the produce of their lands 
at a rate far below the market price, and sometimes without an}' payment what¬ 
ever, and in storing and delivering over the articles thus procured. These men, 
though they felt little scruple in defrauding the Revenue in the ordinary way, 
by concealing a part of the produce, did not without reluctance submit to be¬ 
come the private servants of a Bazar-man. They v/crc so much ashamed of it, 
that several of them would not acknowledge it, notwithstanding the clearest 
proof of'the fact, though they confessed with little hesitation their embezzle¬ 
ments of the Revenue, which they had carried on to so great an extent. 

14. The embezzlements may be classed under two beads, namely ; those in 
the Collector’s general treasury, and those in the districts; and the whole were 
directed bv Cass Shitty, the Treasurer. We shall begin with those in the 
Treasury, which were made under his immediate orders, with the aid of the 
public servants, whom he employed both in writing the accounts of the Trea¬ 
sury and of his private aflaits. From the accompanying account (No. 1)* it 
appears that the whole of bis embezzlements at different periods, from fusily 
1217 to 1224 inclusive, amounted to : 

Pagodas. F. C. 

In general receipts from the cash chest. 2,01«,30.5 20 57 

In receipts from specific heads . 2,14,010 60 40 


Total... 4,18,316 6 17 
Of which lie replaced . 2,04,305 20 57 

Leaving a balance embezzled of. 2,14,010 SO 40 

15. The way in which he committed such enormous depredations was cluefly 
by overcharging the principal heads of disbursement, such as the tank repairs, 
the tobacco monopoly, &c. The amount overcharged was removed to a sepa¬ 
rate chest, in the treasury appropriated for the keeping of his private money, and 
from thence he either issued it on account of his trading concerns, or replaced 
it in the public chest, in order to make up the deficiencies (produced in the 
kists, from the districts) by the Tchsildars having by his orders applied a part 
of their collections to carry on his private trade. Ills demands on the Treasury 
were at first moderate, iu comparison of what they became at a subsequent 
period ; for lie bad then little more to look to than the tank repairs as a fund 
for peculation : but when the monopoly of tobacco was established, his frauds 
increased, as his means of committing them were enlarged. 

16. His general receipts from the Treasury begun as early as fusily 
1217 (1807-8), as appears from the following abstract: 


S. Pags. F. C. 

In 1217. 7.571 38 45 

1218 . 18,359 16 54 

1219 . 27,140 40 26 

1*220. 3,264 44 59 

1221 .;.. 52,675 38 70 

1222 . 27,889 8 29 

1223 . 17,589 0 S6 

1224 . 49,814 12 68 


Star Pagodas 2,04,305 20 57 


* These accounts are too voluminous to be inserted in this collection. 
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These sums were replaced in the Treasury as follow: Report from 

Pagodas. F. C. Commissioners 

By cash charged for tank repairs, not disbursed. 42,150 O 0 Coimbatore, 

By cash charged for the tobacco monopoly, not disbursed. 1,10,517 13 44 26 FeB ' 1816 

By private collections of nuzzeranah . 14,717 33 76 

By embezzlement gf a part of the money paid by the Commis- 

x *‘9aries for sheep and grain furnished by the inhabitants, &c. 2,378 41 44 

By sundry Treasury notes for private cash paid into the Trea¬ 
sury at Madras by Cass Shitty. 34,541 21 73 


Star Pagodas... 2,04,305 20 57 

17. The statement No 2, Appendix A, gives the particulars both of his 

general receipts from the Treasury, amounting to Pagodas 2,04,305 20 57, 
and of his repayments of that sum. From this statement it appears, that his 
first receipt from the Treasury was as early as the 26th February 1808, and 
amounted to./..Pagodas 6,000 0 0 

That on tljpJUst March 1808 he received. 1,571 38 45 

Making a total of...Pagodas 7,5?1 38 45 

which sum was due by him at the close of the fusily year 1217. That in fusily 
1218 he drew from the Treasury Pagodas 18,359 10 54, and replaced from 
his private funds Pagodas 9,502 lG 71 ; that the balance against him at the 
end of that year was Pagodas 16,428 3S 38. That in 1219 he first began to 
employ the money destined for tank repairs in replacing his receipts from the 
Treasury ; and that in 1220, the very first year of the tobacco monopoly, he 
applied under that head a sum of Pagodas 10,740 11 35 to the reduction of his 
Treasury balance. But notwithstanding his appropriating so much of the public 
money to this purpose, there was still a deficiency in the Treasury on the 31st 
July 1812, amounting to Pagodas 52,496 35 65. 

18. The following abstract, taken from the Treasury general account No. I, 
exhibits the amount of Cass Shitty’s embezzlements from various sources, 
amounting to Pagodas 2,14,010 30 40, by means of which Cass Shitty was 
enabled to replace his receipts from the Treasury chest. 

Pagodas. F. C. Pagodas. F. C. 

Amount charged on account of tank repairs, 

from fusily 1217 to 1224 inclusive. 1,21,641 8 34 

Amount left in deposit for tank repairs, pre¬ 
vious to 1217. 2,344 19 79 


1,23,985 28 33 

Amount charged for sundry repairs, such as 
cutchcrrics, &c. from fusily 1220 to 1223 2,600 0 0 


1,26,585 28 33 

Amount actually disbursed on account of re¬ 
pairs, from fusily 1217 to 1224 . 80,091 8 34 


Balance embezzled. 46,494 19 79 

Amount charged on account of the tobacco 
monopoly, from its establishment in fusily 

1220 to 1224 inclusive... 2,64,486 IS 38 

Deduct amount actually disbursed within that 

period. 1,43,560 31 27 


1,20,925 27 11 

Amount embezzled from money advanced for 
the payment of the tobacco servants, from 

1222 to 1224. 8,377 31 69 

Amount overcharged for the building of to- 
baccot storehouses.. 1,813 44 44 


Total embezzled, carried over.1,31,617 13 44 

8 R 
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Report from Pagoda*. F. C 

Commissioners m ^ Brought over. 1,31,617 IS 41 

]■'"b.Wbi«. This sum was appropriated as follows : 

“ v<r . j Sent to the pearl fishery at Munar, on the 7th 

. February 1S13 .. 20,000 0 0 

Amount taken by Cass Shitty for his own use 1,100 0 -0 
To the repayment of Cass Shitty’s receipts 

from the Treasury... 1,10,517 13 44 

1,31,617 13 44 


Amount of Collections made by the Tehsildars 
from the inhabitants, under the headofnuz- 

zeranah remittances to Cass Shitty . 31,343 S 35 

This sum was appropriated as follows: 

To replace Cass Shitty’s receipts from the 

Treasury... * 14,717 33 56 

To Videlinguin Pillay, a trading agent of Cass 

Shitty, by his order. 16,625 19 59 


31,343 8 35 


Amount of sundry embezzlements* in the price of sheep and 
grain supplied to the Commissariat, and in the pay of ser¬ 


vants, &e. 2,378 41 44 

Amount overcharged in the price of paper, and hire of bullocks 

with the cutcherry. 358 25 58 

Amount embezzled from the profit on the exchange of certain 

coins received in the collections. 1,328 11 20 

Overcharged in the hire of carts employed in carrying the cut- 

cherry baggage .. 490 0 0 


Total embezzlement...2,14,010 30 40 

19. Having shewn the amount of the embezzlements in the Treasury, we 
shall now endeavour to explain the manner in which they were carried on, 
under the different heads of tank repairs, tobacco monopoly, nuzzeranah col¬ 
lections, &c. The tank repairs, until fusily 1217, were conducted in the usual 
way, by the Tehsildars of the districts in which the tanks and watercourses 
were situated ; but as the public mode in which the accounts were kept did 
not suit Cass Shitty’s views, the management of the repairs was in that year 
placed under a new department, composed of his own confidential agents. The 
country was divided into two divisions, called the northern and southern, to 
each of which a Superintendent of itepairs was appointed, to whom the Tehsil¬ 
dars were directed to pay the balances remaining in their hands on account of 
these works. Both of the Superintendents sent their accounts to a person 
named Sarungapani Pilla, who under the title of Sumperte, or head accountant, 
directed the whole business. This man resided constantly at the Hoozoor or 
Collector’s cutcherrv, and had two Gomashtas, one for the northern and the 
other for the southern division. He had a private cutcherry of his own, in 
which all his accounts were prepared. They were not, however, left there, but 
were carried to his own house every night to prevent discovery. The two Su¬ 
perintendents of divisions were occasionally summoned to attend him, and Cass 
Shitty then determined the amount that was to be overcharged in the repairs} 
and Sarungapani Pilla, witli the Superintendents, in order to cover the fraud, 
fabricated from the true accounts a set of false ones, which were delivered to 
the Collector’s cutcherry. In February 1223 (1814), Sarungapani Pilla having 
been appointed Tehsildar of the district of Satteamungul, was succeeded by 
Ram Row,* the Tehsildar of Sair, in the Collector’s cutcherry, by whom the 
original accounts of repairs were falsified, as usual, until he was removed by 
Mr. Bell. But Sarungapani Pilla, though employed as a Tehsildar officially, 
still continued to assist in the fabrication of the tank accounts; and wken Ca’ss 

Shitty 


* Depositions of fieenv/asa Row anil Diiimriroj- Fills. 
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Shitty wanted him for that purpose, he procured leave of absence for him from Report from 

his district. Commissioners in 

Coimbatore, 

20. It was easy for Cass Shitty, with such a set of agents, appointed in fact 26 February 18 ig. 

by himself and entirely devoted to his will, to commit whatever frauds *he v - 

pleased in. the repairs. He took precautions to guatd against detection, which 

wtwere hardly necessary at the time, considering the little vigilance that was 
exercised over him. He contrived to make the tank repairs a separate de¬ 
partment, subject to no controui but his own. Neither the Tehsildars of the 
districts nor the Curnums of the villages in which the repairs were made were 
permitted to assist in them, or to have access to the accounts: and none but 
fabricated accounts were ever delivered into the Collector’s cutcherry. 'Flic* true 
ones were entrusted to the charge of Sarungapani Pilla, by whom they have 
been destroyed, or concealed so effectually, that not a single one has ever yet 
been discovered. 

21. But though the particulars of tank embezzlements cannot at present be 
known, the gross sums, amounting to Pagodas 4<0,S9'i iff 79, have been 
ascertained by jJje means of Narnapah, the treasury Clomashta,* who besides 
acting in his official capacity under the Treasurer, Cass Shitty, was also em¬ 
ployed by him in keeping his private accounts: Narnapah, therefore, knew 
every sum that was transferred from ihe Treasury to Cass Slutty’s private 
account, and the particular head in that account to which it was carried. He 
was ordered, in November 1814, by Cass Shitty, to come from the Treasury at 
Bhowani to Coimbatore, and to bring with him the accounts of the tanks and 
of all Cass Shitty's private concerns. He lived in Cass Shitty’s house till May 
1815, and was during all that time engaged in arranging and settling his ac¬ 
counts; and though, when finished, Cass Shitty took the whole from him, he 
was so completely master of the subject, as to be able, with the help of the pub¬ 
lic account, and some memorandums of his own, to s hew not only the whole 
amount embezzled in the repairs, but that of each year, and the particular 
works to which it was falsely charged. The money-for repairs was either 
remitted from the Collector’s Treasury, or advanced by the Tehsildars, who 
deducted the amount from their kists ; and as the payments in both cases were 
real, they were entered in the Treasury accounts, and the particular works for 
which they were intended, or the Superintendent to whom they were made, 
was at the same time specified. The difference between the amount of these 
payments and that charged for repairs, was the embezzlement; and it was 
usually entered in the Treasury accounts simply as an “ advance for repairs,” 
and was therefore easily distinguished from the actual advances, which were 
never inserted without stating the particular work for which they were destined, 
or the name of the officer to whom they were remitted. 

22. The statement (No. 3, A.) translated from the Treasury accounts, 
exhibits the embezzlements in all the detail that could be obtained. The an¬ 
nexed abstract shews what they were in each year; but as it is formed from 
the Mahratta accounts containing the real transactions of the Treasury, the 
sum charged does not in each year correspond with the Collector’s estimate, 
though it does lor the whole period, from 1217 to 1224. 


A.D. 

Fiisily 
year. b 

Charges on Account of Repairs entered in the original Accounts of the 
Treasury. 

JV<!urt a 1110 nut is- 
fium ih" iol- 
Jt< mi's Tie.i'Uiy 
and fiom theT 11 d- 
sui ie** of the Teh- 
sildar on account 
of ie|!.ti!'. 

r~ ' 

Remainder can ini 
to a separate clti’.r 
ami tinhczzltil by. 
Cass Shitty. j 

r 

Repair.i of tanks ami 
watcrcimrre*. 

Paginlas, 
C'titclierrii'R, 
Ciumllrio, the. 

Promt hr balance* 
of former esti- 
malrs not cv- 
pruthil. 

-\ 

Total. 



S. Page. K. ('. 

S. Pag*. F. C. 

S.Pags. F. C. 

S. Pag*. F. C. 

S. Pags. F. C. 

>. I'ngs. F. C. 

1807-8 

1217 



9 a • • 

32.442 36 0 

32,442 36 0 

. • . • 

1808-9 

1218 



® « a 

30,000 0 0 


5,OCX) () 0 

1809-10 

1219 

BwjrrrSWMR 


2,344 19 79 

8,344 19 79 


8,344 19 79 

1810-11 

1220 

14.000 0 0 


.... 



6 959 82 11! 

1811-12 

1221 

12,297 35 *6 

650 0 0 

.... 

12,947 35 46 

8,060 0 0 9,887 35 46s 

1812 13 

1222 

7,987 33 *0 

650 0 0 

. . . . 

8 637 S3 40 

3,187 S3 40 

5,450 0 0 

1813-H 

1223 

9,852 38 28 

650 0 0 



4,650 16 5 

5.852 22 23 

1 814 -15 

122 * 


.... 

.... 

9,060 0 0 

4,060 0 0 

5,000 0 0 

__ 

Total 

1,21,641 8 34 

2,600 0 0 

2,344 19 79 

1,26,585 28 S3 

80,091 8 34 

46,494 19 79 


* Depositions of Narpanah Appaujec Row and Paupachitty. 


23. In 
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Report from 23. In J217, though the disbursement for repairs amounted to so great a 

Coimbatore 1 , sura as Star Pagodas 31,8Q0, the Treasurer, Cass Shitty, does not appear to 
26 February 1816. have embezzled any part of it; which can only be attributed to his authority 
net having been then sufficiently established, for he began the following year, 
and never failed in every subsequent one to appropriate to himself a part of the 
money allotted to repairs. In 1218 he embezzled Pagodas 5,000 from the 
estimate of Pagodas 30,000; and in 1219, the estimate being small, amounting 
only to Pagodas 6,000, lie took the whole, and in addition to it a sum of 
Pagodas 2,844 19 79* composed of the balances of former estimates not 
expended. 

24. The account given in by Narnapah, the Treasury Gomashta, is sworn to 
by Appajee Row, the Deputy Treasurer, who states that he was employed with 
him in keeping Cass Shitty’s private accounts, and that the book in which 
these accounts were written was delivered to Cass Shitty in May 1815. 

25. Besides the statements of the two Treasury servants, some information 
has been given concerning the repairs by Dhirmaroy Pilla, who was employed 
as a Gomashta under Sarungapani Pilla and his successor, from 1217 to 
1224 (1807-8 to 1814-15), and by “ Shimivas Row,” who was Superinten¬ 
dent of the southern or Dharapooram division, from 1807-8 to 1812-13. The 
original accounts of both divisions passed through the hands of Dhirmaroy 
Pilla, who states that he delivered them to Sarungapani Pilla, after fabricating 
new ones, with a sum of 45,000 pagodas added to the actual expenditure. Shi¬ 
mivas Row states, that during the period that he was employed, the actual dis¬ 
bursements in his division were only Pagodas 34,000, and that Pagodas 26,000 
more Were charged. Though his information is limited to one division, and to 
a period of only five years, yet as he personally superintended the repairs, paid 
the workmen, wrote the original accounts, and assisted in framing the raise 
ones, he has a perfect knowledge of the details of these frauds, and undertook, 
therefore, to draw out an account, shewing the particulars j but bad health has 
prevented his finishing it. 

26. The destruction of the original accounts, and the death, sickness, or 
flight of the principal agents employed, obliged us to be satisfied with the short 
abstract of tank repair embezzlements entered in the Treasury statement. If 
the head tank-diggers can be found, the Collector may be able hereafter to ob¬ 
tain a particular account of the real expenditure on every tank and water¬ 
course, and such an account will most likely exhibit a still greater embezzle¬ 
ment than is now done; for, from many complaints which have been received, 
there is reason to believe that Cass Shitty, by paying the workmen only a small 
portion of their hire in money, and the rest in grain, tobacco, salt, and other 
articles, the produce of his own villages, or bought or taken at a low price 
from others, and charged at an exorbitant one, will be found to have diverted 
f rom the repairs to his own use a still greater sum than appears in the Trea¬ 
sury account. 

27 . What this excess may be cannot be correctly ascertained, unless from a 
minute investigation when the principal tank-diggers shall have returned ; but 
a tolerably just idea of it may be formed from the accompanying statement 
(No. 5, Appendix A), drawn up from the Curnums of the villages in which the 
repairs were executed. These estimates shew what the Curnums know, or 
compute to have been the amount of the expenditure ; and how greatly it has 
been overcharged, will appear from the following abstract: 


Pagodas. F. C. 

Curnums estimate expense of repairs. 39,356 39 16 

Expense by the Treasury accounts. 80,091 8 34 

Amount charged in the public accounts. 1,26,759 18 29 


lhis statement exhibits a malversation in the repairs of Pagodas 87,402 
24 13 j from which Pagodas 498 24 59 is to be deducted as recovered, or 
nearly double the amount known to the Treasury Gomashtas. It is not, in its 
present state, to be much relied upon; but it will be an useful document to 
bring forward hereafter, when the Collector has had time to correct it by further 
inquiries on the spot. It may be found that some of the Curnums .have les¬ 
sened the expenditures from enmity to Cass Shitty, and that a part of the col¬ 
lections 
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lections from Cass Shitty’s own villages have been employed in the repairs, but 
it is not supposed that these and other sources of error will make a difference 
of above ten or fifteen thousand pagodas. The Cumums and Potails had almost 
every where the means of knowing the actual expenditure. They usually col¬ 
lected the tank-diggers and settled their rates of hire. They were pr es ent, 
aqd learned from "themselves whether they were paid or not; and though the 
CufttHms were not allowed to see the accounts, they saw the works, and could 
judge pretty nearly what they cost. 

28. But there are some instances in which they actually kept the accounts, 
and one of them will serve as an example of the manner in which the fraudu¬ 
lent charges were every where made. In the village of Delavoyaputtanum, in 
the district of Dharapooram, the charges for repairs, from fusily 1217 to 1228 
inclusive, are as follow: *" 


Report from 
Commissioner* in 
Coimbatore, 

96 Fdb. 1816. 



In 1217, for an anna or dam. 1,300 0 0 

. for a nalla or watercourse. 500 0 0 

In 1220, for an anna. 835 9 32 

. for nallS*/::-....*. 101 33 58 

In 1221, for nallas. 257 6 42 

In 1223, for nallas. 202 2 65 

-3,196 7 37 

The actual expenditure was: 

In 1217, for a dam or anna. 314 0 0 

. for a nalla . 57 0 0 

In 1220, for a dam... *371 0 0 

. for a nalla . 0 0 0 

In 1221, for nallas.. 18 0 0 

In 1223, for nallas. 14 11 20 

- 774 11 20 


Overcharged 2,421 4 17 


In 1217 , the Superintendent of Repairs being sick, the Curnum superin¬ 
tended them, and wrote the accounts, which are still in his possession. In 
1220 he again w'rote the accounts, but wherf finished they were taken from him. 
In 1221 and 1223 the repairs of the nallas were made entirely by the Ryots, 
for which they were paid in one year eighteen pagodas, and in the other fifty 
rupees. 

29. In support of the Curnum’s estimate, it may be observed, that even if 
there hud been a disposition to disburse large sums for the repairs, labourers 
could not have been found. There are but few tanks in the province, and con¬ 
sequently but few tank-diggers. It is not supposed that, with the additional 
numbers to be obtained from the neighbouring districts, their united work 
could exceed in one year the sum of eight or ten thousand pagodas, even if they 
were employed and paid. 

30. The abuses in the tank repairs, however great, were trifling in comparison 

to those in the tobacco monopoly, both as they affected the revenue and the 
inhabitants. This monopoly was the grand source of Cass Shitty’s embezzle¬ 
ments, and from which alone they amounted in one year to the sum of fifty 
thousand pagodas. It will be necessary to enter at some length into the ex¬ 
planation of the system, by which he was enabled to defraud the revenue to so 
great an extent. ^ 

31. In the fusily years 1220 and 1221, the Collector of Coimbatore, in con¬ 
sequence of orders to supply tobacco for the monopoly in Malabar, furnished, 
by means of contractors, Candies 3,220 7-fv» at a charge of Pagodas 29,141 
17 50. In fusily 1221, the monopoly having been extended to Coimbatore, it 
was thought advisable that the Collector should furnish the tobacco destined 
for Malabar, by purchasing it himself from the Ryots, in preference to con¬ 
tract. But this could not be done without an establishment of servants to 
make advances to the cultivators, to receive, and sort, and store the tobacco, 
and finally to transport and deliver it over at Pannani to the Collector of Ma- 

8 S labar. 
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Report from _ labar. Casa Shitty had, during the period of the contract, received a share of 
Commissioners in t | )e p ro fits, and had learned from his partners that these profits might be greatly 

&6°Feb < fl81 < 6. augmented: he therefore saw, at once, the advantages which he himself might 
reap from the new plan, and indeed there can be little doubt that it was Himself 
by whom it was suggested. 

32. He began by placing his own confidential agents at the head of the new 
department, and by making it independent of every body but himself: neither 
the Collector’s cutcherry nor the Tehsildars had any control over it. The 
whole was directed by the Superintendent, Sita Ram Sing, who corresponded 
privately with him, was implicitly guided by his instructions in every thing, 
lubricated accounts according to his directions for the Collector, and retained 
all the originals: so that Cass Shitty had thus at his disposal a set of accounts, 
which he could conceal, alter, or destroy at pleasure. The establishment 
under Sita Ram Sing was composed of various classes of servants, to keep the 
accounts, to sort the tobacco, to pay for it, to transport it to Pannani, and 
deliver it to the Collector of Malabar, and to prevent smuggling. The Cur- 
nutns were directed to take an account of the number of bundles delivered by 
the Ryots, and of the value paid to them ; and these pa) merits were directed 
to be made immediately to the Ryot himself, in the presence of the Curnunt 
and of the Tehsildar, or one of his Gotuashtas. In this arrangement there was 
great appearance of regularity and check to prevent fraud, but in reality none. 
'Die only efficient checks were wanting: open and full accounts, and authority 
to the Tehsildars and Collector’s cutcherry to inspect and control them. The 
Tehsildars in general had, it is true, an account of the number of bundles 
delivered, and of the price paid, but none of the quantity in each class into 
which the tobacco was sorted; and as the price of the first was eight pagodas, 
and of the fourth sort only two pagodas, it is evident that his accounts could 
give no information as to the actual value of the article received from the Ryot. 
But their accounts, imperfect as they were, were not always kept. The 
Tehsildar of Coimbatore, the principal tobacco district, never kept any; 
and most of the other Tehsildars, ami even the Cumums gradually neglected 
the practice of seeing the tobacco weighed and the payments made to the Ryots. 
There is evidence to shew that this neglect was not entirely voluntary, but 
was chiefly owing to instructions from Sita Ram Sing, prohibiting his servants 
from letting the Cumums take an account of the weight of the tobacco. The 
only accounts, therefore, received’by the Collector’s cutcherry, were such as 
Sita Ram Sing, in concert with Cass Shitty, gave in once a year *, and after¬ 
wards, from the beginning of 1224, at the end of every quarter. The facility 
with which frauds could be carried on, under such freedom from all check, 
is obvious ; and will be still more so, from a short explanation of the manner 
in which the tobacco was purchased and disposed of. 

33. The principal agents under the Superintendent, Sita llam Sing, were 
the sorters and the purchasers of the tobacco. There are five purchasers on the 
list, two of whom never were seen; one died in fusily 1222 and was not 
replaced, and the remaining two are brothers of Sita Ram Sing; and Menna- 
niuh, the elder, appears to have guided the whole establishment and even Sita 
Ram Sing himself. The duty of the purchasers was to make advances to the 
cultivators in the beginning of the season, and to pay the balances due after 
the tobacco had been sorted and weighed. They do not 6eem to have been 
governed by any fixed rule in making advances. In some cases they made 
them according to the quantity expected to be delivered, or to the condition of 
the cultivator; but in other cases of whole villages, and even of a whole dis¬ 
trict, they made none. In some districts they settled the price, and paid it 
wit’iin one or two months after the delivery of the tobacco; in others not until 
after an interval of six or seven months. As they could, through their brother 
Sita Ram Sing, draw money whenever they stated it to be wanted for the mo¬ 
nopoly from the Treasury of the Collector, or any of the Tehsildars, they by 
this means enabled Cass Shitty to obtain possession of considerable sums of 
money drawn for the payment of the Ryots, and to employ it in bis own pri¬ 
vate trade, either through them or some other of his agents. 

34. The most useful agents in carrying on the frauds of the monopoly were 
the sorter^ of whom the established number was six; but the number altogether 

employed. 
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employed, in consequence of frequent removal's, amounts to eleven. They Report from 
were in general natives of the district, who had formerly carried on the tobacco Oammi»«ionem in 
trade, and were of course perfectly acquainted with all its details. Their £°| mbator ** 
business under Sita Ram Sing was of a mixed nature, as they acted both as - et)ruar 3 r 1816 
sorters and purchasers'. When the season arrived that the tobacco was cut and "" 

•veady for removal, each sorter went to the different villages belonging to his 
■own division, he.examined the tobacco of each Ryot, and ordered it to be 
conveyed to the district godown, which was done at the expense of the Ryot, 
but sometimes of the Sirkar. Previously, however, to the removal of the to- 
bacco, the sorter and the owner severally drew from the heap one or two bundles 
as samples. The sorter, no doubt, drew the worst, and the owner the best. 

These samples were tied up separately, marked and sealed, in order to be 
produced w hen the account came to be settled. The small parcels or bundles 
into which the tobacco is tied up are generally of the same thickness, but differ 
greatly in length, according to the quality of the article. All that the Ryot 
knew when his tobacco wa* removed was the number of bundles he had given, 
but he was ignorant both of the weight and the quality which would be affixed 
to it. AftftSL-'.ra'j* lodged in the godown, the sorter classed it into different 
sorts at his own discretion, and when it was perfectly dry he weighed it. The 
Ryot was then sent for anti told that his tobacco weighed so much, and belong¬ 
ed to such and such sorts, and the regulated price, or if he had received an 
advance the balance due was then paid to him. He knew very well that his 
tobacco had been underweighed and underrated in the sorting, but he could 
not help himself; he could not afford to lose time in a fruitless contest for a 
higher price, which he knew would have no other effect than to provoke the 
sorter to throw his tobacco into a still lower class next season. 

35. The Ryot was never present at the sorting, and very rarely saw the 
weighing; and if he had always attended on both occasions, it would have made 
no difference, he could not have prevented the sorter from falsifying the weight, 
or placing his tobacco of the first and second sorts in the second and third, or 
even lower. The samples which had been so carefully set apart were of no use 
to him, for the sorter paid little attention to them; and as he did not sort in the 
presence of the Ryot, it was easy for him to assert that the number of the bad 
was much greater than that of the good bundles. The loss which the .Ryot 
suffered in the weight was usually from five to twenty per cent., and in the 
sorting it was still more considerable. To perceive how much he lost by his 
tobacco being placed only qne class lower than that to which it really belonged 
in the sorting, it is only necessary to look at the prices ordered by the Board 
of Revenue to be given to the Ryots. They were as follows: 

First sort ..........t*.......*..—.....Pagodas 7^ ® 


Second ditto.-. to 7 

Third ditto ...... 5£ to 6 

Fourth ditfo... 3 


The tobacco taken from the Ryot as the fourth sort was often charged to 
Government as the second or third, and sent to Malabar. His tobacco of the 
first, second, and third sort was sometimes taken as the fourth, and sometimes 
as unfit for use,, without any compensation whatever: yet this very tobacco 
was retailed afterwards to the owner and his neighbours at fifty rupees per 
candy. In some cases, the Gomashta of the Tehsildar, by attending at the 
weighing, obtained better terms for the Ryots j and in others, some of the 
head Ryots, .by their influence, secured a more favourable price for them¬ 
selves : but these were merely exceptions, and scarcely affected the general 
practice which has been described. 

36. The tobacco which was not required for Malabar was reserved for the 
consumption of Coimbatore,- under a monopoly which opened a wide field for 
defrauding both the consumers and the revenue. In order to retail this to¬ 
bacco, sixteen dealers were licensed by the Collector; but owing to removals, 
the number employed at different times amounts altogether to forty. Each of 
these had under him a number of subordinate retailers, whose names were inserted 
in his pottah, and who had also separate pottahs from the Collector. Their 
number was very considerable, amounting to nearly four hundred. But it 
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Cuumiissionerb i 
Coimbatore, 

26 Feb. ISlff. 


will be necessary to confine our observations chiefly to the transactions of the 
n head retailers, because the accounts of the inferior ones could not be 
examined, without consuming more time than the object would be worth. The 
•whole of the tobacco for the home monopoly passed through the hands 
of the head retailers to the subordinate ones, by whom it was sold to the 
inhabitants. 

*** 

37. It was ordered by the Collector to be delivered from the godown to the 
retailer at the prime cost, with the addition of a duty of Pagodas 5 15 per 
candy; and he was bound to sell it to the consumer at an advance upon the 
price not exceeding two pagodas per candy. This two pagodas was intended 
to form the whole profit of both descriptions of retailers; but as the head 
retailer, in almost every instance, reserved the two pagodas himself, the sub¬ 
ordinate ones were obliged to sell the article to the consumers for as much 
more as they could get. One example will be sufficient to shew the manner 
in which the home monopoly was conducted. When a head retailer wanted a 
supply of tobacco, say ten candies, he received it by order of the Superin¬ 
tendent from the nearest godown. The different sorts of which it was usually 
composed were not specified, but he was most frequently diiCPted to sell it all 
as the first sort; or if there was a large proportion of the third, fourth, and 
inferior kinds, as the second, and sometimes as the third sort. He was or¬ 
dered to pay the produce of four or five candies to the Tchsildar, and of the 
rest either to Sita Ram Sing or one of the purchasers or sorters, who all acted 
as his private agents. The money paid to the Tehsildar was on account of the 
tobacco reported to be in store belonging to Government; that paid to Sita 
Ram Sing was for the tobacco taken from the Ryots by false weights, and not 
entered in the public accounts. Sita Ram Sing knew the whole quantity in 
store, and how much of it was reported to have been purchased on account of 
Government, and he could easily calculate, in his issues to the retailers, how 
much of the produce was to be carried to the public, and how much to his 
own account. In many villages, the tobacco, instead of being sold, was 
distributed among the Ryots, according to the supposed consumption of their 
respective families. They were compelled to take it, for if they objected they 
were charged with either having secreted a part of their own or smuggled 
other tobacco. 

38. From a statement drawn up from the accounts of the sorters, through 
whose hands all tobacco, whether for Malabar or the consumption of Coim¬ 
batore, passed, it appears that the profits gained by fraudulent weighing 

amounted to .Star Pagodas...36,805 32 30 

and by fraudulent sorting to.45,708 16 74 

The mode in which these iniquitous practices were conducted cannot be better 
described than by Sita Ram Sing himself, in a letter to one of his sorters in the 
district of Caroor, dated 26th November 1812. He directs him “ to sort and 
“ weigh as he had shewn him; not to pay more* than four pagodas on an 
“ average, because there is no high priced tobacco in that district. To take 
“ receipts, leaving blanks for the number of maunds; to fill them up agreeable 
“ to the Cutchery accounts, to pay the Ryots themselves, and not trust it 
“ to the Curnums; to give the Curnums an account of the number of bundles 
“ and the price, but not of the sorts or weight; to write the original accounts 
'■ on cadjans and send him a copy on paper, and keep the originals carefully 
“ where nobody may find them; to consider all the Caroor tobacco as the 
“ third and fourth sorts; to keep the Vetmungal tobacco; to purchase from 
“ other villages for the godown; to weigh the tobacco on receiving it and 
“ agfjn on delivery to the godown, and to keep the quantity gained by the 
“ weighing.” This letter shews clearly how the system of deception was to 
be carried on by false receipts and accounts, and concealing the true ones. 
The Vetmungal tobacco alluded to, is the produce of that village ; and as it is 
of a superior quality, it is to be sent to Malabar, and to be *paid for as if it 
were only of the third or fourth sort. The exorbitant profit so easily acquired 
from merely changing the denomination of the different sorts, seems to have 
suggested to Cass Shitty the idea of extending this advantage, by introducing 
the Madura tobacco, if not into the district, at least into the accounts. As 
this tobacco was reported to be much higher priced than that of Coimbiftore, it 
is obvious that, by substituting the one for the other, the gain would be much 

greater 
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greater than between the different kinds of the same district. An opportunity Report from 
soon offered for making the experiment, for the late Collector apprehending. Commissioners in 
from the unfavourable nature of the season, that the produce of the district 26 Feb^um-y 1810 . 

would be inadequate to the demand of Malabar, informs the Board of Revenue, - _, 

on the 20th June 1813, that he has contracted for the delivery of a thousand * 
candies of Madura tobacco, at fifteen and a half pagodas per candy, at Pollauhi 
itT"Coimbatore. This quantity was afterwards, by subsequent contract, 
increased to 2,400 candies, at the same price. These contracts were, however, 
altogether fictitious. The whole quantity of Madura tobacco imported 
amounted only to Candies 554 4 0, and it was delivered at seven and a half, 
instead of fifteen and a half pagodas per candy charged to Government,leaving 
a profit to Cass Shitty of eight pagodas per candy. On the remaining part of 
this contract the rate of profit was still greater, as for the whole quantity, 
amounting to Candies 1845, 16 maunds, Coimbatore tobacco, bought at all 
prices, from three to six pagodas, was substituted. 

39. In order to cover this nefarious transaction, accounts and receipts were 
fabricated, and. a pretended'Contractor named Nayenna Chitty, was brought 
forward. Thk. man was formerly a petty shopkeeper of Rasipoor, in the 
Salem district, from whence he came in fusily 1221, and joined Cas Shitty, by 
whom he was employed in managing some of the villages which he held in the 
name of other persons, and in other private concerns. He furnished no 
tobacco, either from Madura or any other quarter; but, at the desire of Sita 
Ram Sing, he put his name to no less than nine documents, describing himself 
as a contractor for Madura tobacco, as receiving advances on account of his 
contract; and on one occasion, in order to give the greater appearance of 
reality to the transaction, as receiving more than was due for what he had 
delivered. The receipts which he is supposed to have given at different periods 
are all comprehended in two general ones, which specify the whole quantity of 
tobacco delivered and the value received by him for it, viz. 

Receipt dated 10th July 1813, for Candies 950,:.Pagodas 16,100 

.28th April 1814,.1,000,.... 14,200 

Total Candies 1,950,.Pagodas 30,S0O 


These documents were all given in one day in April 1814, for transactions 
which never took place. The produce of Coimbatore was, in fact, amply suf¬ 
ficient to answer every demand, and there could have been no motive to 
purchase any Madura tobacco at all, unless to propagate the belief that the 
whole quantity entered in the fictitious contract was imported from thence. 
So far from there being any scarcity in Coimbatore, Cass Shitty was at this 
very time actually sending 139 candies of tobacco to Salem and Trichinopolv, 
for his private trade. But while tobacco is clandestinely exported to Salem 
a purchase in that district of candies 250, for Pagodas 1,410, is stated in the 
public accounts to have been made for the consumption of Canara. This pur¬ 
chase, however, was equally fictitious with the Madura contract, and instead of 
Salem tobacco, 250 candies of that which remained in store from the produce 
of false weighing, was sent to Mangalore. 

40. Besides the embezzlement in the tobacco itself, there is also one to a 
considerable amount in the charge for servants, some of whom were never en¬ 
tertained and others not fully paid; and there is likewise an overcharge in tin* 
disbursements for building godowns. The whole amount of embezzlement, 
under each of these heads, as already stated, is by the Account No. 4, Ap¬ 
pendix A of the Treasury servants, as follows: 

Tobacco.Star Pagodas 1,20,925 27 11 

Sibendy or servants. 8,877 31 69 

Godowns or store-houses.. 1,813 44 44 


Star Pagodas 1,31,617 18 44 

In order to exhibit more fully the manner in which these charges were made, 
the accompanying detailed statement has been prepared by the Treasury Go- 
mashta? Narnagah. The following abstract shews the transactions of each year 
separately. 

s r 
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Report from 
Commissioners in 
Coimbato ( re ( 

26 February 1816. 


• 

Amount charged in the 
original Treasury Ac¬ 
count. 

_ 

Amount actually disbursed 
for Tobacco. 

Balance not disbursed, 
deposited In a separ ate 
chest. 


S. Pags. 

F. 

C. 

S. Pags. 

F C. 

S. Pags. 

F. 

C. 

Fusily 1220 

30,495 

20 

23 

19,749 

10 18 

10,746 

11 

35 

1221 

33,735 

41 

79 

31,333 

34 11 

2,392 

7 

68 

1222 

56,492 

28 

48 

31,850 

40 3 

25,041 

33 

42? 

1223 

59,372 

11 

18 

29,572 

11 18 

30,000 

0 

0 

1224 

84,200 

0 

0 

31,454 

*5 57 

52,745 

19 

23 


2,64,486 

13 

38 

1,43,560 

31 27 

1,20,925 

27 

11 


Overcharged in the pay of servants. 

8,877 

31 

69 




in building storehouses. 

1,813 

44 

44 






% 

1,31,617 

13 

44 


41. From this abstract it appears that Cass Shitty looked with'so much con¬ 
fidence to the future benefit he was to reap from the monopoly, that be ven¬ 
tured in the very first year, when it was not yet even introduced into Coim¬ 
batore, and was supplied in Malabar by contract, to appropriate to his own 
use the sum of Star Pagodas 10,746 1 i 35. It also appears, that in the last 
year, fusily 1224, he took for himself so great a sum as Star Pagodas 
52,745 19 23; and there can be little doubt that, had his career not been 
stopped, his demand for the present year would have been still higher: for the 
advances were greater than in any preceding year for tobacco, and he had 
taken measures to procure one thousand candies from Madura, in order that 
from the supposed high price of this tobacco he might have the better plea for 
augmenting the charges. 

42. As the accounts of the Treasury could only exhibit the charges and the 
actual disbursements, and as there was reason to suppose that they did not 
include the whole of the malversation, it became necessary to get possession of 
Sita Itam Sing’s accounts: but as he had concealed them previous to his 
absconding, search was made for the accounts of the sorters, by whom all the 
tobacco was received and valued, and from whose accounts his own were 
framed. The sorters* accounts * were discovered by degrees, and from them 
the accompanying abstract has been made, which gives a greater actual dis¬ 
bursement ana a greater embezzlement than the Treasury accounts. The dif¬ 
ference is owing, on one side, to an actual payment to the servants, and on the 
other to an overcharge on the carriage of tobacco to Pannami, neither 
of which were known to the Treasury Gomashta. The following are the em¬ 
bezzlements according to the sorters’ accounts: 


. , . Fagodas F. C. 

From weighing. 36,806 32 30 

Sorting . 45,708 16 74 

Pay of Servants. 5,413 0 13 

Building Storehouses . 1,813 44 44 

Bullock hire toPannani and packing, &c. 19,492 31 78 


1,09,234 35 79 

Balance against Sita Ram Sing... 49,029 25 58 


Avytvig the accounts there is a list of advances 
By Sita ltam Sing to the Ryots, for tobacco 

to be delivered this year, amounting to. 

And a charge for reward for seizing smuggled 
tobacco . 


1,58,264 16 37 


12,119 0 67 
443 30 41 

- 12,562 31 28 


.Should 

* The sorters were sworn by the Collector to the truth of these accounts. * 
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Should this statement be found hereafter, on inquiry by the Col- Report from ' 

lector, to be correct, the total embezzlements in the tobacco Commiuiooen in 

department will then amount to . 1,45,701 so 9 £°,^? ator ®’ 

Of this amount there has been recovered from sorters and c r uary_^ 

retailers ... 1,788 16 £7 

Leaving a balance of 1,48,913 13 G2 


The sum unaccounted for by Sita Ram Sing 49,029 25 38 
After deducting the advance of the Ryots... 12,119 0 67 


Leaves a balance of 36,910 24 51 

which is stated by the sorters* accounts to have been disposed of as follows: 
Paid to public servants, private traders, agents, &c., 

by order of Sita Ram Sing. 9,196 21 78 

'Balance due by Sita J£am Sing . 27,714 2 53 


36,910 24 51 


43. The sum of Star Pagodas 1,43,913 13 62 comprehends the amount of 
the embezzlement, as far as it can be ascertained from the accounts of the 
tobacco servants, but it does not shew the whole; for as the head retailers re¬ 
tained the two pago.las per candy allowed as profit on the home sale and as the 
subordinate retailers who sold the tobacco to the consumers must likewise have 
had their profit, it is evident that the whole of this separate profit was illegal. 
It would, however, be a tedious, and indeed an useless process, to discover the 
amount, for it would be vexatious and oppressive to collect it. 

44. It would be endless to detail the various frauds committed in the mono¬ 
poly. Among them may be noticed the custom of taking false receipts; for 
besides those of the Madura tobacco already mentioned, there are no less than 
two hundred and fifty-five, for Pagodas 21,921 14 66, from persons who neither 
gave tobacco nor received money. The practice of overcharging the bullock- 
hire to Pannani is another. This has already been rectified by the Collector, 
who has dispatched 1,862 bullock-loads to Pannani, at two and a quarter rupees 
per load, instead of three and a half rupees charged by Sita Ram Sing; and 
the offers of bullocks at the reduced rate have been so abundant, that the only 
difficulty has been to satisfy the candidates by employing some belonging to 
each of them. 

45. It may be advisable to consider whether it be expedient to continue a 
system which has been productive of so much fraud, both with regard to the in¬ 
habitants and to the consumer, and which has converted the greater part of the 
public servants into tobacco dealers and smugglers. The only argument that 
can be urged in favour of its continuance is the revenue which it yields. We 
are ignorant of its amount in Malabar. It is estimated by Mr. Warden, under 
different circumstances, at Pagodas 44,000, 55,000, and 76,928.* In Coimba¬ 
tore it does not exceed 3,000 pagodas, and is of no consequence compared with 
the injury which it causes. The Malabar revenue is, however an object of im¬ 
portance ; but were it even more so, it would not counterbalance the mischief 
which it has already produced, and must always produce while it remains on its 
present footing. By the Regulation for the monopoly, no Ryot can cultivate 
a smaller quantity than ten maunds. This is itself a hardship to numbers of 
inferior Ryots, who cultivated less*than that quantity, and often not more than 
one or two maunds. The number of Ryots in this predicament is so gteat, 
that the late Collector found it necessary to let five or six Ryots together beV- 
cluded in one pottah to make up the ten maunds. This was still attended with 
much inconvenience, though of course with less than a total prohibition; and 
it was also a departure from the Regulation. By limiting the quantity to ten 
maunds, a partial monopoly is established in favour of the richer at the expense 
of the poorer Ryots, who cannot cultivate so much. 

46. Different 

* Letter to Mr. Uarrow, dated 29th May 1810. 
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Report from 46. Different districts are likewise very unequally affected by the Regulation, 
°Coimbatore* m some suffering little, and others a great deal by it. The tobacco exported to 
26 February 1816 Malabar is chiefly for chewing, and a much higher price is given for it than for 

■-^—,- > that which is used in the district, which is principally for smoking, though both 

. perhaps are equally valuable when the trade is free. The tobacco used for 
smoking is of a drier quality, and much of it broken and wasted in moving and 
sorting. It.was formerly, like all other tobacco, sold by the bundle, and as-iLis 
now sold by the weight and is very light, it suffers a great reduction »n its 
value. It is in vain to.expect that the numerous cultivators of both sorts of to¬ 
bacco will give up the whole produce to the monopoly without reserving a single 
leaf for their own use. They often do reserve a little; but whether they do or 
not, they are harassed with constant visits from the Revenue servants, and fre¬ 
quently obliged to buy tobacco which they do not want, in order to escape the 
charge of smuggling. Another great evil arising from the system is, that it 
places the cultivators, in the valuation of their tobacco, entirely at the discre¬ 
tion of the sorters, to be favoured or defrauded at pleasure. Some are paid the 
full value, others are paid nothing on pretence o£the whole being unfit* for use; 
some are paid a trifling price for a small portion arid nothing for the rest. One 
Ryot will serve as an example. He delivered nine hundred bundles ; six hun¬ 
dred were called unserviceable and nothing paid; for the remaining three hun¬ 
dred he received fifteen fanams. The value of the whole was about sixteen 
pagodas. Checks might be established to ensure a fair valuation ; but it is pro¬ 
bable that they would, in practice, impede the business of the monopoly, without 
proving effectual. The Regulation provides that the cultivation of tobacco is 
to be made upon licenses, but it does not limit the extent to which c ultivation 
shall go. If there be no limitation, and Government agree to take the whole 
produce, the quantity would, in two or three years, be more than double what 
it could dispose of, and would reduce the profit of the monopoly to nothing. 
That this has not already occurred has been solely owing to the cultivators 
being defrauded : let them be paid the regulated prices, and there can be no 
doubt that the produce will very soon be more than Government can receive 
without losing by the monopoly. If the cultivation is limited, the distribution 
of the licenses must be left to the Revenue servants, and a wide field of abuse 
be opened, by enabling them to favour whatever Ryots they please. No Ryot 
could be sure of the quantity he is to cultivate, or whether he would be per¬ 
mitted to cultivate at all; and a vexatious interference would be established, 
far more extensive than in all the land revenue. 

47. It would, perhaps, be better that there should be no restraint on the cul¬ 
tivation of this article, and that government should let it be produced freely, 
and then look for its revenue in some way more easy to the inhabitants than the 
present. The licenses cannot be extended, without eventual loss instead of 
gain from the monopoly: they cannot be limited, without injustice in depriving 
hundreds of the poorer Ryots of the advantage which they have always till of 
late enjoyed, of discharging a part of their rent by the help of a small tobacco 
plantation. There is a wide difference between a Government preventing the 
cultivation of a new article, and of one which has always been cultivated and is 
one of the ancient staples of the country. 

48. The late Collector has stated the difficulty of preventing fraud: that 
more time is occupied by the tobacco than by all the rest of the revenue, and 
that he is “ forced to exercise his attention and vigilance from the plou g h up 
“ to the wharf/** This statement alone ought to induce a change of the pre¬ 
sent system: but a still stronger argument for its overthrow is, that it cannot 
be continued without serious injury to the inhabitants, nor without corrupting 
everv servant employed in the monopoly, and introducing fraud into every other 
branch of the revenue; and if, independent of these considerations, it be found 
ttyat the change may be effected, without even any loss of revenue, there can 
hardly be any well founded objection to its adoption. In fusilies 1220 and 
1221 tobacco was delivered for the Malabar monopoly at Palghaut by contract, 
and this mode of supply may be reverted to again without loss of revenue, and 
with great advantage to the cultivators. There does not appear to have ever 
been any good ground for abandoning it. The Collector was probably in- 

•fluenced 

* Mr, Garrow’s letter to the Board of Revenue, 15th September 1814. 
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flucnced by the expectation of a saving, but Ihe saving was imaginary ; and 
even if it had been real, would have been dearly purchased by the fraud and 
vexation which attended it. The contract tobacco was delivered at Palsdiant. 


nam ragooas 1 * xo 0 / per cauuy. meacti 
for the last three years, has been as follows: 

„ .. _• . _ . F. C. 


Fusily 1222, per candy of 680 lbs.19 35 2 

. 1223. 23 18 34. 

. 1224.22 28 5 


3)05 36 41 


Average 21 42 14 


49. No difficulty could have been found, at the time, in getting the tobacco 
at as low a rate as this average by contract, had not Cass Shitty been a sharer 
in the contract, and wished to introduce a system more open to embezzlement. 
There will now, however, be no difficulty in finding contractors to deliver the 
tobaccco at Pannani below this average. Under a free competition, there is 
reason to believe that the price demanded would in no case exceed, and in 
some be far below it. The offers would, it is supposed, run from seventeen as 
low as eleven pagodas per candy of680 pounds, or still lower. This diversity 
would arise from circumstances by which such offers are always regulated. 
The contractor who has the least connection with the monopoly servants in 
Malabar will demand the highest price, because he is aware that in delivering 
over the tobacco they will exact more than the just weight, with which he 
must comply, or expose himself to loss and detention, on pretence of its not 
being yet sufficiently dry. It is well known, that wherever grain is to be 
stored, the servants of the public department receiving it always contrive to 
gain by the weight or measurement. It is the same in tobacco, and the Con¬ 
tractor who shares his profit with the monopoly servants can therefore afford to 
supply the article on lower terms than he who does not. If the contractor 
were also to issue the tobacco to the retailers in Malabar, he would be the 
storekeeper himself, and as he would save the loss on weight, which is always 
incurred on delivering the tobacco to a public department, he would be able to 
furnish it cheaper than in any other way. This saving alone would probably 
be sufficient to cover all his expenses, and yield him a fair profit j for the 
Ryots, in selling their tobacco, even where there is no intervention of autho¬ 
rity, give a weight much more considerable than is used in retail. 

30. We have received a proposal from some inhabitants of Coimbatore by 
whom the tobaccco trade with Malabar was formerly carried on, to deliver 
four thousand candies, of 680 lbs., at Pannani, at eleven and a half pagodas 
per candy, free of all charges to Government. All that they stipulate for, is 
an advance of money to distribute to the Ryots, escorts to be furnished to 
accompany the tobacco, and the prevention of the exportation of any tobacco 
except their own to Malabar. Their proposal is founded upon the supposition 
that the Ryots are to cultivate and sell their tobacco freely, and that the ex¬ 
portation of the article shall be open except to Malabar j and also that, in the 
event of the produce falling short in Coimbatore, they shall be permitted to 
bring the deficiency free of duty from Madura. There seems to be no up use 
to fear that they will not be able to fulfil their engagement; and as their dffer 
is above ten pagodas per candy lower than the average charge of the last three 
years, the saving, supposing the demands for Malabar to be candies 2,1494, 
would be Pagodas 22,432 9 0. 

31. If the tobacco for Malabar is to be supplied by contract, it would be 
advisable that the contracts should be made solely by the Collector of that 
provincj^antl that the Collector of Coimbatore should have nothing to do with 
.them, iiurther than forwarding to him such offers as may be received. This is 
ne&ttsary, in order to obviate the frauds always practised in transferring the 
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Report from tobacco from officers under one authority to those under another, as well as to 
Coruini'Sioiiers ( in conv j nce t,he Ryots that the sale is free, and that the Contractors are not the 
efj'lVb^i'sic. ‘ servants of Government, and must purchase like private merchants. 

52. No interference whatever of the public servants can in any case be neces¬ 
sary to procure tobacco, because a great part of that which iVgrown in the 
southern and western parts of Coimbatore is unfit for use any where but ITT 
Malabar, has never had any other market, and must always go there. The 
Ryots of the villages where the first and second sorts of this tobacco arc pro¬ 
duced, have declared, in opposition to those of all the other villages, that they 
gain by the present system, because their tobacco being prized in Malabar, anil 
not at home, is always taken for exportation and readily paid for ; and as they 
only received five and six, instead of seven and eight pagodas per candy charged 
to Government, they will undoubtedly still be glad to sell it at the same re¬ 
duced prices. 

53. With regard to the internal monoply of Coimbatore, the produce, upon 
an average of the last three years, has been PagoddS 8,399. It might, under 
better management, have been considerably more. 

54 . Under whatever form it may be deemed expedient to continue it, whether 
under licenses including only the principal towns and villages, or comprehend¬ 
ing the whole country, it ought not to touch the Ryot directly, cither in the 
cultivation or the sale of the article. The revenue arising from such a system 
is seen at once ; the loss is not j it is only seen indirectly and slowly, in the 
reduced cultivation, or total failure of many of the inferior Ryots. There is, 
however, abundant cause to fear that more is lost to the land revenue by the 
restriction on the cultivation of tobacco, than is replaced by the internal mo¬ 
nopoly. 

55. The next principal head of embezzlement stated in the treasury account 

No. 1, Appendix A. is Nuzzcranah, amounting to Star Pagodas 31,343 8 35. 
The collection of it began in 1222, and was continued during the succeeding 
t wo years. ■ 

56. By nuzzeranah, among the natives of India, is usually meant the fees 
which are paid on the appointment or succession to public offices, jaghires, &c. 
The sums which are occasionally paid by tributaries exclusive of their regular 
tribute, and the contributions which are sometimes levied, in cases of emer¬ 
gency, upon the whole country, by the sovereign himself independent of the 
ordinary revenue, as was done by Tippoo Sultan in 1792, to enable him to 
discharge the demand of the allies for the expenses of the war. This term was 
probably adopted by Cass Shitty, from the idea that, by giving to the exactions 
the appearance of a public demand, it would be the more easily realized ; and 
he therefore declared, both verbally and in writing, that it was on account of tho 
Collector, and that the other extra assessments levied at the same time, under 
different denominations, were for himself.* 

57 . The triennial lease seems to have suggested to Cass Shitty the plan of 
the nuzzerana assessment, &nd the decennial lease furnished the occasion for 
carrying it into execution. Long before the expiration of the triennial lease 
he had acquired the confidence of the Collector so completely, that the entire 
management of the revenue, and the appointment and removal of servants were 
Jolt to him. Many of the village renters had gained under this lease, and wish¬ 
ed to get a new one under the same or more favorable terms. A still greater 
number had lost, and in order to pay their rents had deteriorated their villages 
by lufavy exactions from the Ryots, and were anxious to obtain a remission in 
fnt/re, much beyond the actual decrease of cultivation. By the reduction of 
1 M rent, in 1221, below what the state of the country really required, he served 
considerably both these classes; and the report of the intended decennial lease, 
by enabling him to promise them more lasting advantages, rendered it the 
more easy to persuade them to accede to his demands. 

57 . The nuzzerana was intended to comprize only what was paid in order to 
secure a favorable decennial lease; but this was not attended tor Ly^tbe Cur- 

,vnums, 

* Deposition of Aunaviah, Tchsildar of Farundory. Letter of Cass Shitty to Kistna Row, Tch- 
sildar. 
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nums, nor by some of the Aumildars, and it is therefore mixed in their accounts 
with other private assessments, in such a manner as to make it impossible to 
state the amount of each separately. But this is of no consequence, as they 
are the same thing in fact, however they differ in name. The chief agents of 
Cass Shitty in settling the nuzzerana, were Aunaviah, the Tehsildar of'Parun-* 
dot;v, and abou£ thirty-six of the principal Monigars or Potails of different dis¬ 
tricts. From the amount actually collected in some districts, as well as from 
Cass.Shitty’s directions to some of-the Tehsildars, it appears that his design 
was to have fixed it at the rate of one rupee to one pagoda of the land rent: 
but it was collected at many different rates, from two and a half to fifty per 
cent. When four or five of these head Potails had agreed with Cass Shitty as 
to the amount of nuzzerana to be collected from a district, they were autho¬ 
rized by him to levy it, and the Tehsildar was instructed to assist them. The 
head Potails were not confined to their own district or talook, but were em¬ 
ployed on this service in all the districts of Coimbatore. Their influence was 
necessary, in order to reconcile the other Potails to the measure, as well as 
their knowledge of the circirihstances of the Ryots, in order to determine what 
villages should pay mope or less than the general rate; and as they were pro¬ 
mised the lease of several villages in addition to their own on favorable terms, 
they-were sufficiently active in the discharge of this duty. 

58. When the nuzzerana was collected, it was either remitted privately to 
the Treasury and kept separate from the public money, or it was paid in the 
districts by order of Cass Shitty to his agents for his private trade. When it 
was not realized soon enough by the ordinary process of collection from the 
heads of villages, it was in some instances realized at once, by their receiving 
back from the Tehsildar part of the public revenue actually collected, ami 
returning it immediately to him under the head of nuzzerana, while the balance 
of the kist was left to be recovered at a future period, and more frequently to 
be written off as a loss from bad seasons or the death of the Ryots. It is only 
that part of the nuzzerana which was remitted to the Treasury that is entered 
in the general Treasury account; that which was paid away in the district is 
included in another account. 

59. While Cass Shitty was engaged in collecting the nuzzerana, he was at 
the same time levying another private assessment, under the head of monyim 
or office tax, from the greater part of the Potails of the province. There was, 
in general, no fixed rate for this demand. It varied according to the ability 
of the individuals who were to pay it, though a certain percentage upon the 
revenue was sometimes adopted for a whole district. This monyim, or official 
tax, was levied under different pretences: the general one was, the confirma¬ 
tion of the Potails of villages in their official situation. By some Potails it was 
paid to prevent the rent from being raised, by others to get it lowered; by 
some because they had enjoyed the triennial lease on favorable terms, by some 
to get the management of villages which did not belong to them, and by many 
to secure themselves from being removed in order to make room for strangers. 

It was meant that this tax should be paid by the Potails, and the nuzzerana by 
the Ryots : but as most of the Potails threw their own tax upon the Ryots, 
and as the villages were sometimes unable, and sometimes unwilling to dis¬ 
charge both, the collections did not proceed so fast as had been expected. The 
difficulty was augmented by the receipt of an ortler from the Board of Revenue 
to the late Collector, dated the 2d August 1813, to stop all proceedings in the 
decennial lease. It was chiefly the assurance of being greatly favoured in the 
decennial lease, that had induced the head Potails to act so zealously as Cass 
Shitty’s agents, and it was the expectation of being equally favoured that had 
induced many of the common Potails to enter into his views of levying '-.extra 
assessments. A considerable part pf these were still due, and Cass Shitty s£w*diat 
their recovery would be rendered doubtful, qpd his influence be lowered among 
the leading Potails, by the abandonment of the decennial lease. He knew, 
likewise, that the execution of this measure would greatly reduce the value of 
many villages Which he had already secured for himself; he was therefore 
urged, by every motive of private interest, to endeavour to find some way of 
evadijjwfthe order, and the plan which he fell upon completely answered his 
'purpose. 
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GO. The lease had not yet been even begun ; blit to remedy this inconve¬ 
nience He instantly summoned the Serishtadar, and directed him to make out a 
statement immediately of a decennial lease settlement of six hundred and four 
villages. Recourse was had to a list' of all the villages of Coimbatore which 
had formerly been submitted to the Board of Revenue, with a proposal 
for a lease settlement, and from it six hundred and four were* selected ; arid - 
after adding to the rent of each what was thought necessary as its share of the 
increased settlement proposed by the Board, the new statement was finished. 
The whole of this transaction occupied only three or four days. The list ex¬ 
hibiting the supposed progress in the lease was transmitted to Madras ;* in¬ 
structions were in consequence received to prosecute it to a conclusion,! and 
Cass Shitty was- thereby enabled to keep his promises to his friends, and ta 
ensure the gradual realization of the nuzzerana and other extra demands. It 
may seem extraordinary, that after such unusual means had been resorted to» 
for securing the establishment of the lease, the work should not have been even 
begun for above six months after. The interval was spent by Cass Shitty in 
determining what villages he should reserve to himself and those who most 
zealously promoted his designs, and in settling privately who wre to be the 
future renters of villages, according to the sums they had already respectively 
paid, or were likely to pay him. The lease which was stated on the 10th 
September 1813 to have been extended to six hundred and four villages, was 
not begun till March 1814, nor the first village given away till the 23d April. 
In June 1813 a proclamation was issued by the Collector, notifying to the inha¬ 
bitants that it was intended to make a decennial lease settlement of the 
country, from 1223 to 1232 inclusive, that the rent of the different villages 
had been already determined upon, and would not he regulated by the razina- 
mah or cultivation agreement accounts, and exhorting the inhabitants to 
increase their cultivation as much as possible. In March 1814 another pro¬ 
clamation was issued, announcing to the inhabitants that the decennial lease 
settlement was to commence immediately, and inviting the Monigars or Potails 
and principal Ryots who were disposed to rent the villages, to put their sealed 
proposals into a box placed for that purpose at the Collector’s house. The 
settlement was first began atCangayem, in March 1814. The proposals given 
in by the candidates did not state the amount of rent to be paid : they merely 
stated, according to the form which had been circulated, that the candidates 
were willing to rent the villages on the terms which might be fixed. The box 
was opened at the period limited for the offers to be given in by Cass Shitty, 
who with the Moonshey, Gopauliah, and the Writer, Vencatacheilia, 
examined the contents. A list of the candidates was made out, and wherever 
there were two or more for one village, a mark was made under the name of 
him who was approved. The list was then carried to the Collector, who put 
his signature opposite to the names thus marked, and the persons whom they 
designated were declared renters, and moochilgas taken from them. 

Gl. The fixing the rents without any reference to the offers of rival candi¬ 
dates has the advantage of discouraging intrigue, and preventing the destructive 
consequences to the prosperity of the Ryots, which often arise from the 
amount of settlements being regulated by extravagant competitions. But such 
a system, in order to be successful, supposes a knowledge of the comparative 
resources of villages, which no public servant is ever likely to possess. The 
average collection of a long series of years is, no doubt, the best criterion for 
fixing the rent; but it is not always a safe one, for the average of two villages 
may lie the same, but the one be in a declining, and the other in an improving 
condition. On the present occasion, however, the not entering fhe rent in 
the sealed offers was extremely useful to Cass Shitty; for it would not have 
suityu. his purpose to have given all the villages to those who offered the full 
rep*, and those who had done so would not have remained silent when they 
saw them given on lower terms. By the appointment of renters' being made 
to depend on selection, unconnected with the amount of rent, discussion was 
avoided, and Cass Shitty found it easy to reserve for himself a number of 
villages under the names of fictitious renters, and to give to such of the head 

~ _ Potails 

* Letter to the Board of Revenue, 10th September 18IS. 

+ Letter from the Board of Revenue, dated 2d October 1813. 
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Potaiis as had been useful to him in levying private contributions, several 
villages in addition to those which had formerly belonged to them. 

62. ' The am'ount of the settlement during the firet five years was limited to 
Pagodas 5,.00,000, and it was to be raised during the last five by an annual 
addition, so as,to make it on the tenth year Pagodas 5,95,000. This arrange-* 
ment, intended for the relief of the inhabitants and the encouragement of 
cultivation, was converted by Cass Shitty to his own benefit, by keeping the 
villages he wished to favour at a reduced rent for five years, and then, instead of 
dividing the increase equally upon the remaining five, or, where it could be done, 
throwing it wholly upon the sixth and seventh years, reserving it chiefly lor the 
nine and tenth. It is plain that by such a distribution of the assessments, two 
villages, perfectly equal in their produce and in all the means of yielding the 
same revenue, though rated at the same amount on the tenth year, might be 
made to pay very unequally for the whole period of the lease; and that the one 
village would hence be much more valuable than the other, and the renter of 
the favoured village be easily induced to agree to the nuzzerana, or any extra 
demand. As the sum of IfeQrodas 45,000 was left to be distributed upon the 
last five yea?* of the lsa4e, according to the supposed circumstances of the 
different villages, a wide field was opened to Cass Shitty to serve his friends at 
the expense of the public. 

63. The whole lease was a system of fraud and irregularity; many villages 
were too highly assessed,' and those which were otherwise, paid for the mo¬ 
deration they experienced. The abuses of the revenue servants are so inti¬ 
mately connected with the settlement of the decennial lease, that they could 
not easily have been understood, without describing at some length the manner 
in which it wa3 conducted ; more particularly as it was the chief, if not the 
sole cause of the nuzzerana exaction.* 

64. The remaining heads of embezzlement which follow the nuzzerana in the 
Treasury account are small in amount, and require but little explanation. 
They consist of a balance of cash received from the Commissariat on account of 
sheep, and not paid to the owners ; of cash received from the same depart¬ 
ment on account of grain, and withheld in the same manner; of stoppages from 
the allowances for the maintenance of pagodas, and of fines and stoppages from 
the pay of public servants. These four items together amount to Star Pagodas 
2,378 41 44. They are followed by two sums overcharged on the price of 
paper and the hire of bullocks for the cutcherry, making together Pagodas 
358 25 58. By five small sums gained by taking various coins out of the 
Treasury, and replacing them by others at a different rate of exchange, 
amounting to Star Pagodas 1,328 11 20, and by an overcharge of Pagodas 
460 on the hire of carts employed in carrying the cutcherry baggage. The 
sums under the different heads of embezzlements in the treasury account make 
altogether a total of Pagodas 2,14,010 30 40. But it will be seen hereafter 
that Pagodas 3,464 31 69 must be deducted from this sum on account of 
disbursements of pay to the tobacco servants, not known to the Treasury 
servants. 

64. From the slightest examination of the transactions in the Treasury, it was 
obvious that similar abuses prevailed in the districts, and an inquiry into them 
therefore became indispensably requisite, in order to learn the whole extent of 
the evil. All peculations of Revenue servants must arise either from the 
Treasury or collections in the districts. Those at the Treasury there was every 
reason to believe had been fully disclosed, but those in the districts could not 
be so completely discovered without examining every individual Ryot re¬ 
specting his payments of revenue and extra demands for several years past, a 
minute process which would have occupied a great deal too much time. All 
that was essential, however, could be ascertained from an examination of die 
Curnums' accounts in the presence of the Potaiis; for their accounts, even 

8 X though 

* A curious specimen of the confidence and publicity with which the nuzzerana was imposed was 
found in the cutcherry at Coligall It is a paper purporting to be a list of die nuzzerana fixed on 
each rentfei^W Cass Shitty when he came to make the decennial settlement in fusily 1224. It 
containvffie signatures of the Potaiis opposite to the sums they were severally to pay. The whole 
'Wnoupr'is Rupees 14,032, but only Rupees 386 had been collected when Cass Shitty was 
suspended. 
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though not given in their original state, shew every article of receipt and dis- 
bursemant, except what the Curnum has reserved for his own use, and in some 
cases what has been appropriated by the Polail to himself. An investigation of 
the accounts of the Curnum of every village was therefore made, and from 
•them a general account of the collections and disbursements of every descrip¬ 
tion for the last eight years was drawn up. From this account the accompanying 
statement of the extra collections for the same period, and their application, 
has been extracted, and the following short abstract is drawn from the 
statement. * 


St. Pags. F. C. 

No. 1 Nuzzcrana. 83,590 3 34 

2 Extra collections for various purposes from 

the Ryots . 02,633 39 27 

3 Extra collections for village expenses. 19,694 4 3 74 

-4 Collections for tank repairs, not disbursed ... 1,829 9 4 

5 Collections' for provisions for cutchcrry ser¬ 
vants ... 1,386 37 12 

G Collections for tuccavy not received by the 

Ryots.^ 2,212 1 0 

7 Value of sheep and grain delivered by the 

Ryots not paid . 3,877 36 6 

8 Bribes to Tehsildars for concealing rents of 

land, &c. 2,483 18 30 

9 Collections of land rent and taxes concealed 47,299 29 68 

10 Gain on the exchange of coins collected from 

the revenue . 924 7 14 

11 Produce of unclaimed cattle sold. 11 32 12 

12 Profit of the village renters under the triennial 

and decennial leases. 16,271 15 21 

13 Borrowed by the renters to pay rents and ex¬ 

tra demand. 23,347 15 55 

14 Cash taken out of the collections by the Teh¬ 

sildars. 22,941 14 37 

15 Produce of tax on grass lands concealed. 11,652 13 21 


Total.Pagodas 3,00,156 1 15 

65. The nuzzcrana collection, which forms the first head in this abstract, 
has already been explained. The total amount is Pagodas 83,590 3 34. But 
of this sum Pagodas 31,343 8 35 were remitted to the Treasurer, CasB 
Shitty: for the remainder, the Tehsildars by whom it was received are respon¬ 
sible, unless where they have disbursed it by his order, for his private concerns, 
which is in many instances the case. 

66. The second head, amounting to Pagodas 62,633 39 27, is made up of: 
First, Arbitrary assessments on the Ryots unconnected with their land-rent, at 
a certain rate, but usually according to their supposed circumstances, and 
exempting the higher classes from favour and the poorer from inability, and 
amounting to Pagodas 30,963 31 64. Secondly, Of a tax, in some districts, 
at a fixed rate lor each balla of land, without any reference to its rent, amount¬ 
ing to Pagodas 4,767 41 31. Thirdly, Of exactions of land-rent from the 
Ryots beyond the sum entered in their pottahs, under various pretences, 
amounting to Pagodas 23,561 25 49. Fourthly, Of a tax collected in some 
villages, amounting to Pagodas 3,400 30 43, to enable a number of the poorer 
Potails to deposit the money which they had stipulated to pay for being con¬ 
tinued in office by Cass Shitty. 

^The third head, amounting to Pagodas 19,694 43 74, is composed of col¬ 
lections made for defraying village festivals, religious ceremonies, and various 
petty charges, usually borne by the village inhabitants; but the sum is, at 
least, three times as much as it ought to have been. 

The fourth head, amounting to Pagedas 1,829 9 4, arises from balances 
of money collected from the Ryots on pretence of repairing tanks-arid water¬ 
courses, which works were either never begun, or executed only in paft, and 
at an expense far short of the assessment. — 

The 
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The eighth head, amounting to Pagodas 2,483 18 30, is composed of bribes 
paid by the inhabitants to the Tehsildars for concealing a part of the land-rent, 
and of various taxes connected with it. 

The ninth head, amounting to Pagodas 47,291) 29 G8, is composed ofland- 
rent and a small sum arising;4Vom sundry taxes. The whole was deducted by 
the Tehsildars from thermits actually agreed for by the Ryots, and applied 
either to their own or Class Shitty's private use. 

The tenth head, composed of gain on the exchange of coins collected in 
the kists; and the eleventh head, composed of the produce of the sale of un¬ 
claimed cattle, are of trifling amount, and require no particular explanation. 

65. The twelfth head is made up of the profits of the village renters under 
the triennial and decennial leases, amounting to Pagodas 16,271 15 21, but 
these profits exceed this sum. They arc suppressed altogether in the district 
of Darrapooram, in which they were considerable in some villages: in the other 
districts in which they are omitted, they were, it is believed very trifling. In 
those districts in which they are exhibited they have probably been brought 
forward from two causes: the first of which is, that the extra collections were 
in many villages insufficient to defray the nuzzerana, and other extra demands, 
and hence, in order to shew how they were satisfied, it was necessary to bring 
forward the renters* profits which were disbursed for that purpose; the second 
is, that the Curnums and village renters have, no doubt, frequently suppressed 
a part of the extra collections reserved for their own use, and in order to con¬ 
ceal them the better have inserted the renters’ profits, as if they had been 
necessary to complete the sum required for the nuzzerana and other private 
assessments. 

66. The thirteenth head, amounting to Pagodas 23,347 15 55, is composed 
of money borrowed by different heads of villages to pay the private demands of 
the revenue servants. Much of it, if not all, has no doubt been disbursed in 
this way, and been added to all tlic renters* profits, to complete the payments 
to Cass Shitty and his agents; but it may likewise be remarked, that a consi¬ 
derable part of what is here called a loan will be found to have been realized by 
assessments upon the Ryots. 

67 . The fourteenth head, amounting to Pagodas 22,945 14 3?, is composed 

of various sums taken by the Tehsildars out of the public revenue paid to them 
by the heads of villages. Very little reserve or concealment was observed in 
this transaction. When the Potail or Curnum brought the kist of his village to 
the Tehsildar, a fourth, a third, or a half, according to the occasion, was set 
apart by the Tehsildar, and a receipt given for the remainder to the Potail, 
who was left to make good the deficiency by an extra assessment, or if that 
proved ineffectual, to report it as a balance due by poor Ryots. Nothing can 
afford a clearer proof than the publicity with which such proceedings were 
carried on, of the corruption which pervaded every gradation of the revenue 
servants in Coimbatore. v % 

The last head is the produce of a tax on grass lands, paid chiefly by 
strangers. 

The total of extra collections, under all these different 
head%~is .......Pagodas 3,00,156 1 15 

Th^^profit of the village renters is the only article, exclusive -— 

' of the collections from land and taxes concealed, which 

Carried over. 3,00,156 1 15 


The fifth head, amounting to Pagodas 1,386 37 12, is the price of provisions 
received without payment by all the various descriptions of cutchcrry servants, 
which was afterwards made good to the different shopkeepers and Ryots by 
whom the articles had been supplied, by an assessment upon the country. 

The sixth liejid, amounting to Pagodas 2,212 1 0, is a collection from the 
Ryots in general, in order to replace tuccavy which had been embezzled, and 
falsely entered in the accounts as issued to particular Ryots. 

Trtie seventh head, amounting to Pagodas 3,877 36 6, is the value of sheep 
and grain delivered by the Ryots for the public service, the money received for 
which was retained by the revenue servants. 
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Brought over.Pagodas 3,00,156 1 15 

is rfot in fact an extra assessment upon the inhabitants : 

it amounts to ..... 16,371 15 31 


The remainder...Pagodas 3,83,884 30 74 

is the amount which appears from this statement to have been drawn from the 
country in the shape of extra assessments, and almost entirely within the last 
five years. It may be said that the collections for village festivals, &c. anc^ the 
money borrowed by the Potails, cannot be regarded as forming any additional 
burden upon the inhabitants, because they were always accustomed to defray 
voluntarily among themselves the expense of festivals and other village cere¬ 
monies, and because the money borrowed will be repaid to the lenders. But 
the answer to this inference is, that the sum entered on account of village cere¬ 
monies is most probably in addition to the usual amount, and that the money 
entered as a loan has chiefly, if not entirely, been raised by assessments upon 
the inhabitants. It is also to be remembered that the Curnums’ accounts, 
from which the statements referred to have been fnqped, have not been checked 
by comparing them in the villages with the reports» v of the Ryots, and that 
though they shew the peculations of the superior revenuh servants they conceal 
much of their own. Of a few villages the Curnums* accounts have been com¬ 
pared on the spot with the declarations of the Ryots, and the annexed abstract 
shews how much they suppressed. 


Difference between the Accounts of Curnums and Inhabitants. 


Villages. 

Extra Collections, 
as per Curnums’ 
Accounts. 

Extra Collections, 
as per do. of In¬ 
habitants. 

Increase. 

Keeranuttum . 

Si. Piigs. F. C. 

809 13 52 

St. Pass. F. c. 

1,411 3 17 

St. Png*. F. C. 

511 34 45 

Valaumcoorchey . 

85 32 10 

698 42 79 

613 10 69 

Boalamanputty. 

45 32 39 

593 42 47 

548 20 8 

Nursepoor . 

23 35 29 

188 17 53 

164 27 24 

Caulaputy . 

199 16 72 

1,399 98 78 

1,140 22 6 

Coligall.. 

202 3 30 

397 36 24 

195 32 74 

Total... 

1,455 33 72 

4,630 1 58 

3,174 12 66 


68. These villages, however, are not to be looked upon as a correct specimen 
of the country in general. They are extreme cases, into which the clamours 
of the Ryots compelled us to make a particular inquiry. Yet as there are other 
villages from which similar information was received, into which the want of 
time precluded a minute investigation, and as, from the same cause, ho rigid 
inquiry into the extra collections of the head Potails employed as the agents of 
Cass Shitty has been instituted, there is ample ground to conclude that the 
collections of extra revenue not brought to account by the Curnums is not less 
than from sixty to eighty thousand pagodas. Trifling extra collections are 
always made by the Potails and Curnums for the village expenses, but they are 
seldom carried to any great extent, unless by collusion with the cntcherry ser¬ 
vants. An inspection of the extra collections during the last nine years will 
show how they increased with Cass Shitty’s influence. They were as follows: 


a. mgs* r. c. 

Extra collections in fusily 1316. 389 43 44 

Ditto, 1317. 1,635 33 17 

Ditto, 1318. 3,981 35 47 

Ditto, 1319. 5,798 21 43 

Ditto, 1220. 10,346 37 17 

Ditto, 1221. 67,618 30 58 

Ditto, 1223. 86,763 16 24 

Ditto, 1323. 57,831 29 66 

Ditto, 1224. 65,899 34 20 

Total. 3,00,156 1 4* 


69. It 
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G9. It appears from the above abstract, that in fusily 1216, the year in which 
Cass Shitty came into office, the extra collections, which were only Pagodas 
289 42 44, rose in 1222 to Pagodas 86,763 16 24. 

70 . Having shewn the amount of the extra collections, we shall now endea¬ 
vour to explain how they were disposed of. The accompanying statement, 
taken principally from the Curnums* accounts, shews the detail of their appro¬ 
priation. Of this statement the following is a short Abstract. 


Report from 

Commissioners in 
» Coimbatore, 
26 Feb. 1816. 


Disbursements from the Extra Collections^ 


# rugouas. r. v# 

1 To Cass Shitty, Treasurer . & 4,483 6 4 \> 

2 To Serishtadar, Jeeven Row .* 2,22b 23 59 

3 To the other servants of the Collector’s 

cutchcrry . 4,513 15 9 

4 To Tchsildars . 1,01,935 14 48 

5 To the other servants of the Tehsildar’s 

cutcherrie?. ?. 13,91)1 7 64 

6 To the Cijrffom servants . 88 31 38 

7 To Sita liam Sing, Superintendent of to¬ 

bacco monopoly. 2.850 41 72 

8 To Police Darogahs and Peons . 2,827 29 3 

9 To the Court servants . 865 33 60 

10 To tank repair servants. 1,377 13 69 

11 To tank repairs. 82 4 65 

12 To gentlemen’s servants . 799 3 27 

13 Supplies to troops. 1,837 32 20 

14 12,536 Sheep, not paid for,. 1,771 41 29 

15 To Potails’ batta, &c. 11,013 27 25 

16 To Curnums. 455 22 55 

17 To village expenses . 24,968 21 52 

18 To Collector’s cutcherry and Cass Shit¬ 

ty’s people . 9,018 21 59 


19 Total charges... 2,70,749 Ilf 

f£0 Balance due by the Potails . 29,107 0 1 


21 Total extra collections... 3,00,156 1 15 


71 . It will not be necessary to enter minutely into all these different heads 
of expenditure, because many of them are sufficiently explained by their titles. 
In the receipts of Cass Shitty are included the profits of the villages, ninety- 
six in number, which he held for himself under the names of pretended rent¬ 
ers, and the nuzzerana collections. A part of the nuzzerana was paid directly 
to Cass Shitty by some of the head Potails, and the rest, as well as the rents of 
his villages, was remitted through the Tchsildars. The receipts of the Serish¬ 
tadar, Jeeven Row, arise from the produce of villages which he was permitted 
to hold by Cass Shitty, and from collections for a marriage and occasional ex¬ 
penses. When it is considered that the receipts of this man, flic principal 
revenue servant, were Star Pagodas 2,22.5 23 59, while those of Cass Shitty 
were Pagodas 54,48.3 6 49, a judgment may easily be formed of the influence 
which they respectively exercised. The receipts of extra revenue by the Teh- 
sildars are the amount of what was paid to them by the Potails without knowing 
its subsequent distribution ; but of the whole sum of Pqgodas 1,04,935 14 48 
the Tehsildars assert that they paid to Cass Shitty Pagodas 08,784 15 21. 
Their statement is probably not far from the truth ; for though, from their 
numbers amounting to forty-four, there has not been time to examine thoroughly 
more tliaa two or three of them regarding their payments to Cass Shitty, yet 
from a full examination of Aunaviah, the leading man among them, in the 
presence of Cass Shitty, there is little room to doubt the geucral truth of their 
declarations. Annaviah was the chief agent of Cass Shitty in the extra col¬ 
lections, ami was therefore employed in realizing them in two or three dis¬ 
tricts, and in assisting and directing the exertions of the Tehsildars in as many 
more. By a reference to the Statement 1, Appendix A, many Tchsildars will 
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be found to have been employed in two or more districts on the service of 
extra collection. In a few instances it was occasioned by their having been 
too useful to have their exertions limited to one district, but in more it arose 
from their being mere instruments of Cass Shitty, who were removed from 
district to district, in order to involve their proceedings and accounts in con¬ 
fusion, and to prevent peculation from being traced to its true source. 

72. The receipts of the tobacco Superintendent, Sita Ram Sing, are com¬ 
posed of the profits of twenty-eight villages which he was allowed to hold under 
other names, of mpney extorted from Ryots accused of concealing tobacco, and 
of bribes for various petty services. 

7 3. The receipts of the Judicial servants are Pagodas 865 S3 60 ; and of 
the Police servants. Pagodas 2,827 29 3. Their actual receipts have undoubt¬ 
edly been much more considerable ; but the dread which the inhabitants in 
general, as well as the Curnums, entertain of their power of harassing them in 
various ways, deter them from complaining of their exactions. Those which 
are entered in this account will be found chiefly in *Darrapoorain, formerly the 
court station, and the neighbouring district of CarooKs 

74. The charges for articles furnished to Europeans and their servants, and 
for supplies to troops, were not paid to the owners, but the value was probably, 
in many instances, received by the cutcherry servants and withheld : indeed, 
there is a balance in the Treasury account against Cass Shitty for the non¬ 
payment of supplies to troops, &c. The number of sheep taken from the 
inhabitants without payment by the Revenue servants, both for the public 
service and private use, is 12,536. 

75. The disbursements from the extra collections to Potails is Pagodas 
11,013 27 25 This was paid to the head Potails employed in collecting 
nuzzerana and other extra assessments. It is entirely independent of their 
receipts as village renters or for village expenses, and there is reason to believe 
that they have paid the greater part of it to Cass Shitty, but are unwilling to 
appear as in formers, until they arc compelled to it by being called upon to 
refund. The head of village expenses comprehends all the usual charges on 
account of festivals, religious ceremonies, charities, and a vast number of other 
items too minute to be described, and many of them altogether unconnected 
with the actual village charges. No separate assessment was made for the 
village expenses : they were defrayed from the mass of extra collections made 
for other objects. After deducting from the village extra collections the whole 
of the disbursements, there appears to be a balance of Pagodas 29,407 0 1 in 
the hands of the Potails. Some part of it may be the fair profit of their leases ; 
the rest is what is due to Government. But great caution will be necessary, 
on the part of the Collector, in endeavouring to realize it, because many of the 
Potails have little property beyond their agricultural stock, never expected to 
be called upon for the balances, and most likely cannot pay them, without ruin 
to themselves and injury to the cultivation of the country. 

76 . If the amount of the village extra collections be considered, it will not 
be difficult to understand why, for some years past, the balances should have 
so much accumulated, and the revenue so greatly declined. 

Pagodas. F J C. 

The balances of revenue outstanding, from fusily 1216 to 1224 

inclusive, are. 70,174 18 10 

If we take the sum adopted by the Board of 
Revenue as the linqjt of assessment during 
the first five years of the decennial lease, 
viz. Pagodas 5,50,000, and reckon it as the 
'proper standard by which the settlement 
might have been regulated after the termi¬ 
nation of the triennial lease, or from 1221 
to 1224 inclusive, the total revenue for 

four years will be ... 22 , 00,000 0 0 

The actual settlements within the same pe¬ 
riod have been . 20,56,194 21 0 


Carried over 


70,174 18 10 
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Pagodas. F. C. 

Brought over. 70,174 18 10 

Estimated decrease of revenue, from fusily 1221 to 1224. 1,43,805 24 0 


Totalloss of revenue from decrease and balances . 2,13,979 42 10 

The total extra collections from 1216 to 1224, after deducting 

the renters’ profits and the village expenses, are. 2,58,916 9 22 


Excesfe of extra collections above loss of revenue . 44,936 12 12 


But even these extra collections do not comprize the whole of the private 
exactions from the Ryots, for they do not shew the loss sustained by the Ryots 
from being compelled to deliver their tobacco at a reduced price fixed by the 
purchaser. This loss was very considerable, and though it does not appear as 
a collection, it was so in fact with regard to the Ryot. Extra collections, too, 
invariably press heavier upon the country than an equal amount of revenue, 
because they arc not made with the same attention to regular kists, and the 
convenience of the inhabitants. The whole of the extra collections in Coim¬ 
batore are, properly speak'mg, a portion embezzled from the regular revenue, 
and diminishing it in a greater degree than their own amount, by the irregular 
manner in which they are levied. The various denominations under which they 
have been collected is a mere deception of accounts. They arc all, with very 
few exceptions, drawn from the regular revenue. They are fhadc up of 
money taken out of the village kists, after collection, by the Potails and Teh- 
sildars, of tuckavie not issued to the Ryots, of the rent of land concealed, of 
balances reported irrecoverable, of actual extra collections from the Ryots in 
one year, and making it up to him in the next by suppressing a part of his rent, 
and sometimes, besides all these, of deductions of a sum struck out of the 
village Or district cultivation accounts before they are transmitted to the Col¬ 
lector’s cutcherry. 

77 * It has been shown in the accounts of extra village collections and dis¬ 
bursements, that the sum of Pagodas 54,483 (5 49 went to Cass Shitty. This 
sum includes his receipts both from his own, and from all other villages. Some 
observations upon his own seem necessary, with a view to shew how, by turning 
the decennial lease to his own advantage, be precluded every chance of realizing 
the assessment of the public revenue. He begun to take villages in fusily 
1218, and held four under the triennial lease ; in fusily 1221 he took fifty-six 
more, in 1222 he took twelve, and in 1223 he took twenty-four, in all ninety- 
six. The average of seven years* collections from these villages, by which the 
late Collector was directed to regulate the decennial lease settlement, is Pa¬ 
godas 59,485 0 78, or about one tenth of the rental of the whole province. 
By the acquisition of these villages he became one of the greatest landholders 
under the Madras Government, and with an advantage that other landholders 
have not, for by holding his possession in the names of different individuals, 
all dependent upon him, he was able, while his influence lasted, to take the 
profit for himself, and to make the loss, when it occurred, stand as a balance 
against the Ryots or the nominal renter. In some of his villages the profit was 
very great, in others it was moderate, and iti a few there was none, and occa¬ 
sionally a loss. Whatever his inclination might have been, he .could not 
venture to reduce t he assessment so far as to leave him a high rate of profit in all, 
because he was sensible that such a reduction, joined to that which had already 
been made in the villages of the other Revenue servants, and his numerous 
agents among the head Potails, would have rendered it impossible to pay the 
public assessment in any one year of the lease, and might have induced an 
investigation which it was his business to avoid. This reason also concurred to 
keep his profits lower than he wished. Some of the villages which he selected 
had formerly yielded a much greater rent than now, and he expected to have 
been able to restore them to their former condition, but was disappointed in 
his views by the want 9 !’ Ryots and the ravages of elephants; other villages of 
little profit were taken, in order to secure the future possession of them to new 
Potails, who had paid him for their appointment, and hoped, by holding their 
office ten years under his protection, to render it hereditary in their respective 
families". But Cass Shitty looked to his villages rather as a merchant than as a 

landholder. 


Report from 
Commiutonera'in 
Coimbatore, 

26 Feb. 1816. 
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Report from landholder, and hence, even where they yielded little or nothing as rent, hi 
C°(’'limtntoit* ,n ^ raw ^ ac ^ was compensated by the benefit which accrued to him as a trader 
on i<vi, >a i k'iVj /'ron> the increased facility which his situation as renter afforded him of mono 
____, policing their produce. 

• 78. Had the decennial settlement been lowered equal to the abatement made 

in the rents of the favoured villages of Cass Shitty and his friends, there would 
have been little room for any fear respecting its realization; but by attempting 
to keep up the full settlement authorized by the Hoard of Revenue for the 
whole province, while a considerable reduction w r as allowed to nearly one-fifth 
of all the villages, its collection was rendered impracticable. From the accounts 
in the Collector's cutcherry, it appears that the amount of the decennial settle¬ 
ment sanctioned by the Board of Revenue is. 


On 1,175 villages rented, ....Pagodas 4,69,578 24 33 

On 310 villages not rented,. 1,45,465 2 79 


Making together, lbr fusily 1232,.Pagodas 6,15,043 27 32 


The decennial settlements actually made by trN^Jatc Col- ‘ 
lector are, according to the moochifkas of the renters of 

1,175 villages, ... 4,75,278 20 0 

Estimated settlement of 304 villages not rented. J,45,465 2 79 


Total.Pagodas 6,20,743 22 79 


But there are many of the rented villages which cannot pay even the lease 
assessment of the present year, and which would fall short of the full assessment 
in fusily 1232, by at least Pagodas 2.5,000. Iq^tbe villages not rented the 
deficiency in the estimated settlement would^'probably amount to'Pagodas 
20,000, making altogether a decrease of Pagodas 4.7,000. It is true that there 
are resources in the favoured villages to make up a considerable part of this 
deficiency, but these are not available under a lease ; and moreover the existing 
deficiency would be augmented during the lease, because the over-assessed 
villages, from being continually pressed for rents which by their engagements 
they were bound to pay, but could not discharge, would decline more and more 
every year. 

79. The accompanying statement (No. 11 A.) contains a list of Cass Shitty's 
own villages, and shews the amount of the collections from them of every 
kind, and their appropriation ; but as these villages are included in the state¬ 
ment made from the Curnum’s general account of village extra collections 
(No. G A), the same explanations which have already been given of the various 
heads of detail apply to both, and it will therefore be unnecessary to repeat 
them. 

80. Some of Cass Shitty’s villages were managed on his account by their 
Potails, who received their official allowances in land or money, and paid him 
the extra produce.: others were held for him by head Potails, to whom he had 
promised a share but gave none of the profit: others were placed under 
servants of his own brought from other provinces, to w hom he paid a monthly 
allowance; and the whole were superintended by the Tehsildars of the dis¬ 
tricts in winch they were situated, who received private instructions from him 
respecting the disposal of his share of the produce. Of his villages, ninety-one 
are rented and five not rented; and though he held them upon a low settlement, 
he never paid it up in any one year. The amount of the settlement, from 

fusily 1218 to 122 !• inclusive is.Pagodas 1,67,552 38 30 

and of his payments of revenue . 1,59,938 0 17 

* Leavings balance outstanding, of 7,614 38 13 

But as a revenue servant he is to be considered as answerable, not merely for 
the balance of a fraudulent settlement, but for the whole profits, after deducting 
the village charges and the embezzlements of public servants} and the fol¬ 
lowing abstract shews the amount. 


Gross 
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Gross produce of 91 villages rented from 1218 to 1224, Pagodas 1,15,429 21 29 Rcportfrom 
Ditto of 5 villages not rented, ditto. 78,922 48 68 Cominiwioners 

Coimbatore, 


Total... 1,94,852 19 17 
Deduct payments of revenue .1,59,988 0 17* 


~ 26 Feb. 181 O'. 


Balance of produce. 84,414 19 0 

Add extra collections. 15,011 29 58 


Total extra produce and collections. 49,426 8 58 


Of this sum there was paid to Cass Shitty.Pagodas 17,772 0 28 

To various public servants and village charges.... 20,240 27 22 

And there remains a balance on the Potails and Curnums of... 11,418 21 8 


Pagodas 49,426 8 55' 


By a reference to the Uetailed account (No. 11 A), for the particulars of the 
disbursements, it will be seen that the same depredations upon the revenue by 
every public servant in every department were committed in Cass Shitty’s 
villages as in the rest of the province. He countenanced the exactions of the 
Aumildars, because he partook of them himself; hut both they and the Potails 
collected more than he knew of, because the disorder and rapacity of which he 
had given the example descended through every gradation to the lowest Re¬ 
venue servant. 

81. In order to shew how Cass Shitty derived other advantages from his 
villages besides those of a mere landholder, it will be sufficient to give a short 
account of the manner in which his affairs were conducted in Annaumuilah, 
one of the largest of these villages. The chief part of the produce of that vil¬ 
lage arises from the land under a large tank, the rent of which was paid in 
kind. Of the rice thus received, he directed the greater part to be issued to 
public servants, at a price from fifty to one hundred per cent, above that of the 
village. Prom 1221 to 1224 there were issued as follows: 

For Tank Repairs. 

To Seenecvasa Row... 2,500 saigas at 2 rupees. 

Ram Row .. 8,900 do. at 1£ 

Seevagooroonautha Reddy . 2,800 do. at 2£ 


9,200 

To Sita Ram Sing, for bullock-hire...8,100 do. at 2£ 

Public servants...7,200 do. at 

19,500 

The village price during the same period was, 

In fusily ... 1221.14 anas to 1 rupee. 

.1222. 1 rupee to 1 T V 

.1223. 1 do. to H 

.1224..15 anas. 

The rice for tank repairs was given to the workmen and their families, and 
charged as money in part of their wages. That which Sita Ram Sing received 
was given to the bullock-drivers employed in- the tobacco department, and 
charged in the public accounts as money paid. That which was issued to 
public servants was received by all descriptions who were too poor to pay ready 
money. It was repaid by instalments from their monthly pay, and though it 
was given in advance, he did not venture to charge them so high as the tank- 
diggers. 

82. From what has been seen of Cass Shitty’s attention to every source of 
private advantage to himself, it was not likely that the monopoly of sandal¬ 
wood should escape his notice. It must have been one of the first things that 
occurred to him as a fit object of mercantile speculation, for as early as fusily 
1216, before he had acquired much influence in the country, he contrived to 
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get the monopoly into his own hands. It had formerly been carried on at the 
1 expense of Government, but in the month of December in that year the 
management of it was consigned to Munnar Kistnam Shitty, who engaged to 
put and deliver the sandal at certain villages near the Ghauts free of all ex¬ 
pense, Government receiving for its share all the pieces of the best sort that 
should correspond with the appointed sample, and he receiving for his own use 
all the inferior sort in lieu of all charges and profit; and he was also to be 
allowed two and a quarter pagodas per candy, for transporting the sandal-wbod 
from the dep6t villages to Bhowani. Though the pottah was in the name of 
Munnar Shitty, it appears, from his own deposition, and the testimony of seve¬ 
ral of the people employed with him, that Cass Shitty was the real contractor, 
and that he was himself nothing more than a servant upon a monthly pay of 
eight pagodas, and did not even know of the pottah’s being made out in his 
name until he was apprized of it by Cass Shitty. 

83. The terms of the engagement by which all the sandal-wood rejected in 
consequence of its inferior quality became the property of the contractor, must 
have led to great fraud, in despite of any precautiorK-igainst it; bpt where the 
contractor and rejector were in fact the same, every check upon it was removed, 
and the result was, what might easily have been foreseen, the rejected pieces 
were often as good, sometimes better, and always, from their superior number, 
more valuable than those given to Government. 

84. The sandal-wood, when prepared, was sent from the different depots 
among the hills upon bullocks, and the part of it which belonged to Govern¬ 
ment was delivered to the Collector at Bhowani, and that which was reserved 
lor the contractor was carried t.o store houses which he had at Corachi upon the 
Caveri, about two miles above Bhowani, and in the village of Karungulpolliam 
in the district of Eroad, upon the same river, from whence it was sent down in 
boats towards the coast for sale, and some was sent across the country to 
I’alghaut. The business of the nominal contractor was merely to superintend 
the cutting of the sandal, to pay the workmen, and to send it down theGhauts. 
For this purpose he had a small establishment of Peons, and three accountants, 
who kept the accounts of the twelve depots under one head accountant. This 
head accountant was Situ Ram Sing, who was found so useful an instrument, 
that Cass Shitty transferred him, in fusily 1221, to the more important depart¬ 
ment of tobacco. The contractor’s concerns with the sandal-wood ceased as 
soon as it was dispatched. That part of it which was supposed to be his, was 
received at Corachi by Vydelinga Pilla, a servant employed by Cass Shitty, on 
a monthly pay of four pagodas, in carrying on his private business. This man 
had the sole direction of the sandal-wood, not only below but above the Ghauts, 
where the contractor could do nothing without his instructions, which were 
sometimes scut direct to him, but more frequently to the Tehsildar. His orders, 
as Cass Shitty’s agent, were obeyed by the Tehsildar as readily as if he had 
been his private servant. In one of his last letters to the Tehsildar, when 
there was some alarm about an inquiry, he tells him that the present state of 
things cannot be expected to last, and reproaches him as having been en¬ 
couraged by the appearance of the times to neglect his late orders. The Teh¬ 
sildar, in answer, vindicates himself from the charge of having been at all 
governed by the appearance of the times. 

85. It is not to be believed, that not only the nominal contractor but the 
Tehsildar would have yielded implicit obedience to the orders of an individual 
not holding any public situation, if they had not been pretty well satisfied that 
he acted for Cass Shitty, the real contractor. Every person employed in the 
sandal department corroborates the statement of Munnar Kitsnam Shitty, that 
lie was a servant on eight pagodas a month, and that all the profit went to Cass 
Shitty. One of the head bullock-men, Chinam Naig, who was employed during 
the whole period of the monopoly in carrying the sandal-wood to Bhowani, de¬ 
poses, that on two different occasions having gone forward to inform Vydelinga 
Pilla of the approach of his bullocks, he was carried by him to Cass Shitty’s 
house, where he heard Cass Shitty direct him to deposit the Government sandal¬ 
wood in the Treasury, and to send the rejected to Corachi; and he also deposes, 
that he has himself carried pay for Munna Kistnam Shitty from Bhowanj. 

86. As 
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SG. As no doubt remains of Cass Shitty's having been the real sandal con- Report from 
tractor, the profit which he derived, or more properly speaking the loss which Conraumioner* in 
the public sustained from the transaction, ought to’be charged against him. 

The amount, as exhibited in the accompanying statement (No. 12 A.) is sup- i ♦_J . 

posed to be Pagodas 55,082 15 44. The documents from which this account * 
was prepared were produced by Narniah, one of the three accountants em¬ 
ployed at the depots (Karkhanahs) above the Ghauts. On his being questioned 
respecting the sandal, soon after the arrival of Mr. Sullivan, he brought a 
fabricated account, evidently made for the purpose of corresponding with that 
which had been written under the direction of the contractor, Munnar Kitsnam 
SWtty. But being told that he would be held responsible if the true accounts 
were not produced, he went to Ardcnhilly in Mysore, where the house of Pula- 
bramiah, one of the depdt accountants, was, and brought from thence an ac¬ 
count kept of the sandal by *« Putabramiah,” and the other accountant 
“ Geeria,” botli of whom arc since dead. It is contained in a “ Curtain,” a 
kind of black book, in which the natives write their accounts in slate. It 
reaches to the period when tlfc cutting of the sandal was suspended in 1222 ; 
and the account for 1224, when the cutting was renewed, was in Narniah's own 
possession. Narniah had himself kept accounts in paper for the whole of the 
first period ; but in May (Chyte) 1814, Vydelinga Pilla wrote to the Tehsildar 
to send him to Corachi, where he was kept in restraint and his accounts de¬ 
manded. He requested to be permitted to keep them for his own security, but 
was compelled to give them up. The Curtain account is in the hand-writing of 
both of the other Gomashtas, but chiefly in that of Putabramiah, who had 
charge of the depAt at Iggaloor, where the contractor resided and all the ac¬ 
counts were brought. It does not give the detail of daily transactions, but it 
shews the whole quantity of sandal cut and dispatched, specifying the number 
of pieces and maunds, and was probably drawn up from the lists given to the 
head bullock-men of the quantities of public and private sandal forwarded on 
their different parties of bullocks. It wants the account of Davaroyputnum, 
the smallest of the depots, which has been supplied by means of the head bul¬ 
lock-men. 

87. In calculating the value of the sandal embezzled, the inferior sort is 
charged at three-quarters of a pagoda per maund, the average price at which 
some of it was sold in the neighbourhood of Bhowani, and the superior sort, 
corresponding with the standard sample, at one pagoda per maund. The 
balance due by Cass Shitty, according to this estimate, is as follows : 

Total quantitity of superior 

kind of sandal . 33,117 maunds. 

Deduct quantity delivered to 

Government. 14,435-~£ 

- Pagodas. F. C. 

18,681^ at 1 pagoda per maund 18,681 5 50 

Total inferior sort received by 

the contractor. 59,556$ at £ ditto. 44,667 25 25 


78,237-i* ...Pagodas 63^48 30 75 

Deduct charges of cutting, bullock-hire, &c.... 9,085 36 52 


54,262 39 23 

Deduct pay of the contractor's establishment .. 1,335 43 0 


52*926 41 23 

Add value of 180 bottles of sandal oil .Pagodas 385 32 11 

Cash advanced from the Treasury for charges.1,384 0 0 

- 1,769 32 11 

Total balance.Pagodas 54,696 28 33 


88. The profits derived by Cass Shitty from his extensive trade, though they 
cannot exactly be classed either as embezzlements of revenue or exactions 
from the Ryots, had in fact the same operation as these would have had, both 
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Repmt fios'.i upon the revenue and the Ryots, from the manner in which his trade was con- 
111 ducted. lie not only traded in all the chief products of the country, but 
affS. employed all the influence of his office, and compulsion wherever it was neces- 

v_— 1 —- ,sary, to secure to himself as great a share of the trade as was possible, llis 

dealings in ghee, however, excited more general discontent than in any other 
article, because they either interrupted or stopped altogether the business of 
the merchants who had always traded in it. It is probable that he carried on 
this trade at an earlier period than fusily 1222 (1811-12), but it was not till 
that year that he made use of the public servants to force the principal part of 
it into his own hands. An order was issued by the Collector, dated the 21st 
August 1812, to prevent any person who had not taken out a pottah for his 
hoornadayum (professional or house tax) from trading in any article. A second 
order, dated the 6th September 1812, declares that it was not intended to 
restrain trade, and that it may be carried on whenever pottahs are received. 
It could not surely have been necessary to lay a temporary restraint on the 
trade of the country, in order to make the traders pay the usual professional 
tax. But with whatever view this measure might have been adopted, it served 
effectually the purposes of Cass Shitty ; for as the opinion that ‘its object was 
to assist his trade became pretty general, it enabled him, by raising difficulties 
about giving the pottahs and by stopping commodities at the custom chokies, 
to compel the dealers to give up to him a part of their trade for the sake of 
retaining the rest. 

89. His designs were also favoured by a change in the tariff which took 
place at this time. From 1808-9 to 1812-13, the tariff by which the duty on 
b hee was levied had been Star Pagodas 68 30 per hundred marcals. In July 
JS12 it was raised to Star Pagodas 1 l l 30, and in October to Star Pagodas 
250. The present market price of the district is not more than Star Pagodas 
120: the usual price is about Star Pagodas 100. It is evident that the exor¬ 
bitant tariff of 250 pagodas tended to discourage the trade of the inhabitants, 
and to throw more of it into the hands of Cass Shitty. The increased tariffj 
added to their being obliged to furnish ghee to him at a low rate, left them 
hardly any profit; but as Cass Shitty purchased at a low compulsory price, and 
evaded, in a great degree, the payment of the customs (from the servants in 
that department having been in general appointed by himself), he could suffer 
no inconvenience by the tariff; that was not fully compensated by the facility 
which the distress of the other traders gave him, of augmenting his own 
monopoly. 

90. Between August and October 1812, Cass Shitty sent agents to every 
district to purchase ghee on his own account, and he wrote at the same time 
to the different Tehsildars to give them all the assistance in their power. The 
process observed on this occasion in all the districts was nearly the same as that 
in Clieoor, which, according to the information given by all the principal 
dealers, was nearly as follows : The agents on their arrival ordered all ghee to 
be sealed up and not to be sold without leave, and that all that had been dis¬ 
patched for Mysore should be stopped at the Bhowani or the custom chokies. 
The Tehsildars sent Peons with Venkut Naigue, one of the agents, to bring 
ail the ghee merchants from the villages to the cutcherry, where he told them 
that they must sell only to the agents, and that if they did not they must give 
penalty bonds not to trade in ghee. Some agreed ; others objected to those 
conditions : but after being kept ten days under Peons, the whole at last con¬ 
sented to deliver annually to Cass Shitty a certain quantity at a fixed rate. 
The quantity was nearly one-half the amount of their trade, and the rate was 
from one-lourth to one-third lower than the market price. The better to make 
them fulfil this compulsory engagement, the agents wrote to the heads of vil¬ 
lages, directing them to prohibit, the Ryots from selling ghee to any other 
dealers than those who supplied Cass Shitty. 

91. Some of the merchants who had gone to Mysore to sell their ghee, and 
who were abseut during these transactions, having on their return waited on 
Cass Shitty to complain of the impediments thrown in the way of their trade, 
were told they would be permitted to carry it on, provided they delivered him 
a certain quantity of ghee annually at a reduced rate, and paid him likewise 
one and a quarter Canteray fanam on each bnllock-load of the quantity deliver- 
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able to himself. One half fanam of this tax was to defray the expense of a Report from 
silver bull which Cass Shitty meant to present to the Trinomala pagoda, the C °r n f*f ioner " " 
remaining three-quarters were to pay the charges of three choultries which lie ^Feb^isiu. 
had ordered to be erected. The merchants found it necessary to comply with 
these terms, aiql their example was followed by all the ghee traders, and also 
by many of the traders in other articles. The collections on account of the 
bull, as far as they have been ascertained, amount to Pagodas 463 10 34. 

Thd bull himself has been attached among Cass Shitty’s property by the Col¬ 
lector, and is now at Bhowani: and it would, perhaps, be most advisable to 
let him be sent to Trinomala, as the inhabitants who paid for him are desirous 
-that this should be done. 

92. The principal market to which the ghee, when collected by the Teh' 
sildars and agents, was sent was Calicut, where Cass Shitty had a partner, 
named Balsami Shitty. This man states that the whole quantity received there, 
from March 18 IS to May 1815, was 1,562 bullock-loads, the profit on which 
he estimates at Rupees 34,684 : that he was entitled, as partner, to one-third, 
and that Cass Shitty took the whole and also seized his accounts. 

93. Cotton was another article in which Cass Shitty carried on a considerable 
trade. In a letter from the Board of Revenue, dated the 24th September 
1812, the Collector was directed to encourage the cultivation of cotton, by 
advances to the Ryots, to enable the Commercial Resident to obtain a quan¬ 
tity, amounting to one thousand five hundred candies, in each of five suc¬ 
ceeding years, on account of the investment for China. Agents were em¬ 
ployed for this purpose, and advances were made to them amounting to Pa¬ 
godas 11,657* These agents were, as usual, the Tehsildars and private Go- 
mashtas of Cass Shitty. 

94. From the letters of the late Collector to the Commercial Resident at 
Salem, dated 9th April and 1st June ISIS, it appears that reports had been 
spread, that it was intended to monopolize the cotton, that the Ryots had 
been intimidated, and had in consequence taken only a very small advance, that 
the season having been unfavourable the crop had failed. As no mention is 
afterwards made of the investment, it was probably relinquished, from the 
difficulty of providing the quantity required. But this difficulty is explained 
by Cass Shitty having himself entered into the trade, as is obvious from his 
letters to Nayan Chitty, an agent whom he employed in mpst of his private 
concerns. In a letter, dated the 29th of November, he directs him to collect 
some advances made to the Ryots for cotton ; to receive three thousand pa¬ 
godas from the district Sheristadar, and advance it occasionally for cotton to 
the Ryots; to make the Tehsildars issue orders to the Ryots to sell their 
cotton to him only; and he concludes with instructions about his own villages, 
grain, tobacco, pepper, and ghee. In a letter to the same person, dated 29th 
December 1812, he desires him to take five thousand rupees from the cotton 
qioney on account of ghee; and in a letter, dated 18th August 1814, written 
by his son, Verasawmy Chitty, this same Nayan Chitty is directed to remit the 
proceeds of the cotton sale, and sell more, as the price is favourable. 

95. The objections made by the Ryots seem to have arisen from the prohi¬ 
bition against their selling any part of their cotton without leave, and from 
the well-grounded apprehension of being obliged to part with it at a price 
below its value. The difficulties were magnified by the agents, because as 
they had seen from a short trial that the trade would be advantageous, they 
wished to convert it into a private concern, but supported by public authority, 
as if it were still carried on for the benefit of the Company. Of the advances, 
therefore, only a very small part was immediately, when collected, returned 
to the Treasury, and as late as the 25th October last Pagodas 7,330 12 67 
were still outstanding. On that day one. of the agents, named “ Seenwas 
“ Pill ay,” paid into the Collector’s Treasury Pagodas 2,770 39 45, leaving a 
balance of Pagodas 4,565 18 22 to be accounted for by Cass Shitty. This 
balance is’'placed against him: because it is perfectly clear that the trade, after 
being shut to the Company, was kept open for him, and carried on with the 
public money, while he still endeavoured to impress the inhabitants with the 
opinion tjiat the purchases were for Government. It is stated by a dealer, that 
all the cotton brought one day to the bazar of Konakapooram was stopped by 
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Report from the Tehsililar, and taken for Cass Shitty, at nine and a half rupees, when the 

Commissioners in price was eleven and a half rupees per load. There are letters from him to 

Coimbatore, Nayan Chitty, his Gomashta, as late as the 19th October 1814, directing Go- 

’ e ' yernment cotton to be collected; and among his private accounts there are 

lour entries, in 1814.15, making the sum of Pagodas 949 8 2 from the sale 
•f Government cotton. ‘ 

96. The cotton advance does not appear in the public accounts as a disburse¬ 
ment, and there are two other sums which have been disbursed without being 
entered in the public accounts: both were paid to Cass Shitty. One was for 
lottery tickets, and amounts to Pagodas 206; the other was for the purpose of 
making up one hundred carts, and amounted to Pagodas 1,261 1 69. Only 
fifty carts were made up,- and were employed by him in the carriage of sandal 
and other articles of private trade. 

97* Cass Shitty was engaged in two indigo-works, for which the plant was 
supplied by the aid of the public servants. The Tehsildars looked out for land 
favourable to its culture, and advanced seed to the Ryot. If the crop turned 
out well, the produce was sent to the indigo work, and the Ryot was paid 
what was deemed sufficient: if it failed, the value of the seed was repaid to 
Cass Shitty, and the rent of the land discharged by an assessment upon the 
village; but the rent was also sometimes exacted from the Ryot, or left as a 
balance outstanding. 

98. Cass Shitty also caught and sold elephants. The pits were dug by the 
inhabitants without receiving any thing for their labour, and the elephants were 
often fed at their expense; but it was sometimes made good to them, either 
from the revenue or extra collections of the village. 

99. A quantity of salt was last year brought from Malabar and sold in Coim¬ 
batore under a supposed contract; and as no part of the proceeds were brought 
to the public account, there can be little doubt of Cass Shitty’s having been a 
sharer in the profit. No contract can be traced by the Collector, or any 
authority given for concluding one. On the 10th of November 1814, the late 
Collector submitted to the Board of Revenue a proposal for supplying Coimba¬ 
tore with sea salt by contract; and he mentioned, at the same time, his having 
received, as an experiment, twenty garce, at forty-two pagodas per garce, which 
having been retailed at sixteen seers the rupee, had yielded a profit of Pagodas 
S02 38 44; but no disbursement or receipt for this salt is to be found in any 
public account. On the 18th September 1815, the Board of Revenue sent in¬ 
structions to the Collector respecting the proposed contract submitted by his 
predecessor; but, in the interval, one hundred and twenty-five garce of salt, 
under the rowannahs of the Collectors of Malabar and Coimbatore, had been 
brought into the country. By a letter from the Collector of Malabar to the 
Board of Revenue, it appears that this salt is part of a quantity of one hundred 
and thirty-nine garce delivered by him to a person supposed to be a contractor, 
and who has complained to him that he has received only Rupees 10,000, and 
that Rupees 10,448 are still due to him; but nothing is known to the Collector 
of Coimbatore or his official servants of any contract for salt. No contract or 
document respecting it exists : had there been any such, it would have been 
produced by the pretended contractor. 

100. This one hundred and twenty-five garce of salt, which by a difference 
of measurement became one hundred and thirty-five garce, was lodged in the 
store houses of Coimbatore, and up to the 12th January last, one hundred and 
twenty-eight garce were sold for Rupees 25,699 T ‘ 7 . Of this sum the Collector 
secured Rupees 10,441 7 * T , on the people employed in the sale stating it to be 
Government property. No public account has been received of the balance; 
but Sita Ram Sing, the superintendent of the tobacco monopoly, directed 
10,000 rupees to be paid on account of it in Malabar; and it appears from the 
deposition of Soobroy Chitty, the principal tobacco sorter, and the person by 
whom the salt was sold, that the produce, both of the salt and tobacco sales, 
were mixed, and issued indiscriminately by Sita Ram Sing. 

101. It would be a waste of time, and would answer no purpose, to pursue 
Cass Shitty’s trade in almost every product of the country through all its de¬ 
tails. All that is here intended is to give a general view of its nature, and 

prove 
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prove the injury which the country must have sustained from a trade carried 
on by such unwarrantable means. The manner in which the grain produced 
in his own villages was issued, at a rate nearly double its real value, to tank- 
diggers and bullock-men employed in the public service, has already been ex¬ 
plained ; but his trade in grain and other articles was not confined to his own 
villages, but reaehed to every part of the country, and whether managed for 
him by private agents or the Tehsildars, was always supported by official in¬ 
fluence. The Tehsildars found it easy to force the Ryots to sell their produce 
cheap, by pushing them for payment of their rents. They sometimes advanced 
money from the collections in their hands to a Ryot owing a balance, received 
JiJtack immediately in payment of thisbalance, and at the same time took a bond 
from him to repay the amount in grain, at a price much below that of the 
market. 

102. From a statement delivered by “ Vcncatamaniah,” a private agent of 
Cass Shitty, but appointed .second Tehsildar of Caroor, to give him greater 
weight as a trader, it appears that he acted with several other Tehsildars in 
Cass Shitty’s private business y that they dealt in a great variety of articles, and 
that on one occasion they purchased from the Ryots a quantity of oil-seed, 
grain, and dholl, for Rupees 4,589ft when the market price was Rupees 9,179. 
The trade of all his other agents was conducted upon the same principle, of 
uniting in one person the trader and the Tehsildar, in order the more effectually 
to extract a profit from the distress of the Ryot. 

103. Although the trade carried on by Cass Shitty gave as much occupation 
to every Revenue servant as his public duties, and though it was notorious to 
all the inhabitants, many of whom felt the evils of it in their private concerns, yet 
Cass Shitty, when called upon by order of the Board of Revenue to answer some 
charges preferred against him last year, says in his defence, dated the 15th 
Agril 1815, “ I resolutely deny this charge of employing the public servants 
" in my private business, and positively of trading at all.” Notwithstanding 
this declaration, when he was questioned, in October last, by the Commission, 
relative to the nuzzerana money, in presence of Annauyali and several other 
Tehsildars by whom it had been remitted, he acknowledged his having received 
the greater part of it, but asserted that it had been derived from his own funds, 
which the Tehsildars had in their hands on account of his trade; and he took 
some credit to himself for having, as he said, sold grain to the inhabitants at a 
moderate rate in a time of scarcity. 

104. He had two houses of trade, one at Coimbatore and the other at 
Bhowani; and as it was known that the disposal of large sums of the public 
money could only be learned from his private accounts, it became an object 
of importance to discover them. Those of the house at Bhowani, which con¬ 
tained the sandal monopoly and other transactions, have not been found; but 
a part of those of the house at Coimbatore, embracing only the period from 
February 1814 to September 1815, were secured. Even in this short period 
the dealings amount to above Pagodas 76,000. 

In a single entry there is a sum of Pagodas 22,258 1 41, on account of 
trade, to Vydelinga Pilla, his Gomashta at Bhowani, who superintended the 
sandal and other concerns. 

105. In the course of this report the extra collections from the inhabitants 
and the embezzlements of the public servants have been shewn: but as they 
are contained in a number of different statements, two statements, compre¬ 
hending the whole, have been drawn up, in order to give the better general 
view of their amount. The second of these statements is merely an abstract of 
the first. The following is the amount of each of the principal heads. 

Pagodas. F. C. 

Extra collections from the villages. 3,00,156 1 15 

Embezzlements in the tobacco monopoly . 1,43,913 13 62* 

Ditto...in tank repairs . 86,903 44 34 

Ditto.in the sandal monopoly. 54,696 28 33 

Ditto sundry receipts from the Treasury .. 8,199 12 9 
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26 Feb. 1616. 


Star Pagodas 5,93,869 9 73 
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Among the extra collections there is a sum of Pagodas 24,968 21 52 for 
village, expenses, of which the greater part must be remitted to the inhabitants, 
because these expenses are usually made good by voluntary contributions among 
themselves. But, on the other hand, there is little doubt that a full examina¬ 
tion of the Ryots themselves would add seventy or eighty thousand pagodas to 
the present amount of extra collections. « 

106. With regard to the tobacco embezzlements, we are persuaded that their 
full extent is not yet known, and that they will be increased by further inves¬ 
tigation. The embezzlements in tank repairs are composed of two sums s one 
of which, amounting to Pagodas 44,000 29 17» is charged against Cass Shitty; 
the other, amounting to Pagodas 42,903 15 17, is charged against thesupei- 
intendents of the repairs. This last sum is the amount by which the malversa¬ 
tion, according to the estimates of the village Curnums, exceeds that stated in 
the account of Narnapah, the Treasury Gomashta. But it has already been 
observed, that the Curnums* estimates are only, in some cases, founded upon 
actual accounts, and that they may, in many instances, be erroneous, either 
from enmity or ignorance. It is therefore probable, that an accurate investiga¬ 
tion, on the spot, into the amftunt actually expended on each tank, will make 
a considerable reduction in the balance estimated by the Curnums; but the 
full amount ought to stand against the Superintendents, until it shall be proved 
that they are entitled to remission, either by the production of the accounts 
which they have hitherto concealed, or by future inquiry. 

107. The manner in which the sandal account was prepared has been ex¬ 
plained. The quantity is taken from the accounts of the Curnums employed 
in the department, and the value estimated according to the prices reported to 
have been paid for some parcels sold at Bhowani. These accounts may have 
entered much of the inferior sort as standard sandal-wood, and may have over¬ 
rated the value; but they ought to be adopted, until they are proved erroneous 
by Vydelinga Pilla, the manager for Cass Shitty, returning and producing the 
original accounts. 

108. The mode in which the extra collections and embezzlements have been 
distributed is so fully exhibited in the accounts themselves, that any further 
explanation, beyond a few general remarks, seems unnecessary. Cass Shitty, 
as the principal director of these malversations, has engrossed the chief share 
of the produce for himself, as appears from the following abstract. 


Pagodas. F. C. 

Receipts from extra village collections . 87,162 6 16 

Ditto.the sandal-wood monopoly . 54,696 28 33 

Ditto.repairs of tanks. 44,000 29 17 

Ditto.the tobacco monopoly . 1,36,261 40 50 

Ditto.sundry receipts from the Treasury . 8,199 12 9 


3, 30,320 26 45 

The following are the particulars of the receipts from the Treasury. 


For Cotton. 4,565 18 22 

Bandies . 1,251 1 69 

Lottery tickets .. 206 0 0 

Paper. 145 32 12 

Carriage of money. 212 38 46 

Gain on exchange. 1,328 11 20 

Carriage of cutcherry accounts. 490 0 0 


Pagodas 8,199 12 9 


109. Cass Shitty, when examined by the Commission on the 26th and 27th 
of October, respecting the embezzlements stated in the account of the Trea¬ 
sury Gomashta, denied having appropriated any money to his own use; but 
admitted that he sent from the Treasury, partly from his own money kept in 
a separate chest, and partly from the public chest. Pagodas 2,04,000, but 
asserted that this money was employed in trade, and whatever was public was 

replaced. 
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replaced. He denied all knowledge of any fraud in the tobacco monopoly or 
tank repairs, and of what had become of the original accounts. He mnintaimal 
that the payments of nuzzerana were all on account of private advances made 
by him for trade ; that he traded in cotton, grain, glue, oil, and other articles, 
and that botUthe advances and recoveries were frequently made by the Teh- 
sildars. At this very time, when he was professing his ignorance of frauds in 
tjie tobacco monopoly and of the original accounts, lie was employing emis¬ 
saries to dissuade Anunthiah, a Gomushta in that department, from giving 
information, by an offer of one thousand pagodas; and of this sum Pigodas 
738 £1 6 were actually delivered, and have since been recovered by the Col¬ 
lector. One liunga Reddy, a native of the Carnatic, and security for thirt.cn 
thousand pagodas taken by Cass Shitty from the Treasury, was present when a 
person named Vencattasoobba came and told Cass Shitty that Anunthiah had 
given accounts of only thirty thousand pagodas gained by the tobacco, instead 
of more than a lac, and that if Cass Shitty would give him one thousand 
pagodas he would write no ( more. The great wealth which Cass Shitty had 
acquired from a long course of peculation, enabled him to lavish money on 
every person whose silence it was his interest to secure, and from his consenting 
to pay a thousand pagodas to a tobacco writer receiving only three pagodas 
monthly pay, there can remain no doubt that he employed similar means to 
tempt the servants in that and other departments to suppress infoi mation. 
Secneevasyen, one of the superintendents of tank repairs, who after engaging 
to give a true account of the actual charges, has since desisted, on pietcnce of 
ignorance, as well as several others of the late Revenue servants, have unques¬ 
tionably been amply rewarded. 

110. While Cass Shitty was in office, his private dealings were so intermixed 
with the affairs of revenue that it was difficult to separate them. Only a few 
confidential Tehsihiars and private agents understood them : anti in order to 
increase the difficulty, and conceal them the more effectually, the other Tehsihiars 
were rapidly changed from district to distiict, or dismissed. Such a system 
could not be conducted without a constant correspondence between him and 
the Tehsihiars; and, accordingly, there is reason to believe 1 hat more orders 
were written to them on his private than on the public affairs. Tiny were so 
numerous, that he found it advisable to direct the Telisddars to ictui n his 
letters at the end of every month; and in cases of neglect, in this point, he 
threatened them with dismission. An authority so unlimited furnished him 
with the means of concealing or fabiicnting accounts at discretion; and since 
his suspension he has endeavoured, by bribery, to accomplish the same end, 
and most probably is still actively pursuing the same course. 

111. We have now stated the extra collections and embezzlements, of all 
kinds, by the servants of the late Collector, as far as we have been able to 
ascertain them, from the informal ion of the inhabitants anti such documents 
as have fallen into our hands. The system by which the public servants were 
converted into private agents, and the public money every where employed in 
trade, involved the revenue accounts in so much confusion, that very little 
could be learned from them ; and by the frequent dismissal or removal of 
Tehsihiars from one district to another, the disorder was so much increased, 
that at last all the various extra collections, the balances of former years, and 
the receipts of current revenue, were mixed in one mass, and disbursements 
made from it without distinction under whatever head the demand was most 
pressing. Hence it is impossible to discover, without examining the Ryots 
‘themselves, what part of the balances reported outstanding are actually due by 
them ; but there is reason to believe that it is very trifling,, and that the rest 
has been collected and disbursed by the Retails and Tehsihiars for private 
objects. 

• 

112. Tiie revenue might, undoubtedly, in every year since the termination 
of the triennial lease, have equalled the Hoard of Revenue's estimate of Pa¬ 
godas 5,.00,000. Neither the drought, though considerable, nor the fires, nor 
the epidemic, assigned as causes of its fall, had any material share in keeping 
it down for so long a period as four years. None of the seasons were very 
bad, and some were ordinary ones; the fires were frequent, but not more so 
than sometimes occurs in other districts in dry seasons ; the epidemic was par- 
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Report from tial, and not more fatal than it often is in every district so extensive as Coim^ 
Commissioners p jj a t ore . The returns of the casualties were not confined to those of the epidemic, 

36 Feb *1816. * hut included all deaths from whatever cause, and formed, in fact, a complete 
bill of mortality. The number of deaths is stated at 22,451 in sixteen months, 
which in a population of 600,000 souls is no very unusual mortality. 

113. The real causes of the decline of the revenue were the rigid exaction 
of the settlement in the last year of the triennial lease, from many of the poorer 
Ryots*, the combination, in 1221 and 1222, to keep down the decennial lease 
by diminishing the cultivation, the parties and dissentions in villages occa¬ 
sioned by removing the Potails and selling their offices to others, the partiality- 
in distributing the assessment of villages, the numerous private exactions and 
the singular and violent manner in which they were often levied. I hose exac¬ 
tions have been heavy, and of larger amount than is yet known. They will 
probably be found, whenever there is time to institute an inquiry respecting 
them among the llyots, to exceed, by sixty or eighty thousand pagodas, the 
sum brought forward in the Curnum’s account, *No. S, Appendix A. It is 
true that, in many cases, the Ryots who paid them were allowed an.nbatcmcnt 
of rent in the ensuing year, but this seldom compensated for the inconvenience 
and loss with which the immediate exaction was frequently attended. But 
after making every allowance for such compensation, there is abundant reason 
to believe that at least one-third of all the llyots in the province have paid pri¬ 
vate assessments, exclusive of their full rent, without any equivalent remission. 
The village Totics have suffered even more than the Ryots: those belonging to 
the northern division when paid in money seldom receive one-half, and since 
the order in 1809 for restoring to them their old service lands in lieu of payT 
they have in general received nothing, lor their pay has been stopped, and in 
place of their old land waste has been assigned to them. The restoration of 
their old service lands will reduce the revenue by a sum nearly equal to their 
whole rent; but no consideration of this kind ought to have any weight, in 
preventing so valuable a class of men from being reinstated in their hereditary 
possessions. 

114. Besides the causes already noticed, the ravages of elephants and other 
wild animals have tended to diminish the revenue. In the district of Sattia- 
mungui, land which yielded a revenue of above thirteen thousand pagodas 
when the country came under the Company's Government, is now lying waste. 
Elephants are now numerous in places where they were never seen before that 
period. This arises from the great establishment formerly kept up for catching 
them for the service of the Mysoor army having been discontinued, from the 
numerous garrisons of l’eons who repressed their inroads having been disbanded, 
and from the disarming the inhabitants as a measure of police. 

115. Another cause from which the revenue lias suffered, was the mode 
adopted in making up the decrease occasioned by lowering the survey assess¬ 
ment on the dry lands of the southern division of the province in fusily 1216. 
In that year the land under cultivation was 51,931 ballas, assessed at Pagodas 
SI ,234 : the assessment was reduced to Pagodas 54,902. In consequence of 
this reduction, the cultivation of 1217 is stated to have increased to Balias 
1.23,470, or Pagodas 1.17,079 j and in 1218 to Balias 1,36,563, or Pagodas 
1.27,846. 

116. The ordinary effect of a reduction of assessment is not all at once to 
produce a great increase of cultivation, but rather, in the first instance, to 
encourage the Ryots to bestow more pains on the cultivation of the land already 
under the plough, and then, from the means which they derive from more 
abundant crops, gradually to extend their cultivation. It is not to be imagined 
that any reduction of the assessment could, in a single year, increase the culti¬ 
vation from 51,931 to 1,23,470 ballas. Had the land been given to the Ryots 
rent-free, they could not have found within the seasons either stock or labour 
to make such an extensive addition to their cultivation. The true explanation 
of thisapp arent increase, as given by the Ryots themselves, is, that when the 
assessment was lowered they were obliged to lake waste to make up the defi¬ 
ciency, and to pay the full rent for that part of their own land which they kept 
for pasture, and which, by the custom of the country, paid only onc-third or 
one fourth of the pt-md-inl. Vrrv liHc of this new land was cultivated the first. 
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vear, except by some of the more substantial Ryots, and even they did not 
bring all that they occupied into cultivation for some years. Much of the rest 
never was cultivated, and as the rent was exacted from the Ryots, it has acted 
upon them rather as an increased than reduced assessment, and as they must 
be permitted to throw up this land, it will occasion some temporary diminution 
of revenue. 

117 . On the whole, the country is in a worse state than it was eight years 
ago; but the decay of its resources is not so great, as appears from the jtteve- 
nue accounts of the last five years, nor such as a few years of attention may 
not restore. It is not at all surprising that it should have suffered, when it is 

"considered how long it was under the controul of Cass Shitty. In 1219 his 
influence was complete. No person hut himself and liopanliah, the moonshee, 
and a writer, were permitted to interfere in business: this exclusion extended 
even to the Serishtadar. Every appointment and removal was through Cass 
Shitty : he received money from every public servant, and peculated from every 
possible source; be traded in every tiling where profit could be got, by employ¬ 
ing authority and abusing confidence : he regarded the country as his shop, and 
its produce asMcstinod for the benefit of his trade. This trade was carried on 
with the public money, through the agency of the public servants, and more 
letters seem to have been written by the Tehsildais abot l his private concerns 
than about the levemie. lie was not satisfied with using the public servants 
merely to aid his own trade, but employed them to stop the trade of others; 
he was h .liseif the principal contractor ami dealer, 1111 er various names, in 
every ait.vie ; and lie lias not done moit* misi liief by his own peculions, than 
by instigating those of every Revenue servant in the country, far hiyotul what 
they even thought of and by rendering univetsal the practice of concealing 
and falsifying accounts. 

118. Abuses M> exiensiv , and requiring so many agents to carry them on, 

could not loti _■ remain iindiscoveied : they have, in fact, been peifectly well 
known fm seme ami spoken of with veiy little reserve among the inha¬ 

bitants, They wen* stated, both to the late Collector and- to Government, bv 
petition ; but their very extiavagance, their being so much beyond all ordinary 
transactions of the same nature, might have been the cause of their not being 
credited. 


HQ. ArnachoIItim Moodelv, a writer in t lie late Collectors cut cherry, ia 
an address to him dated the l 6 li Mav 1810, states, that he had already in¬ 
formed him that Cass Slutry had committed embezzlements to the amount, of 
about a lac of pagodas. Ii appears limn an extract of the pioeevdings of the 
zillah court of l)a. rapooram, dated the vfitli May 1810, that a petition had 
been presented by the Government vakeel, praying that Aruaclu limn Moodely 
and Ca-.s Si..tty might he summoned, and summary inquiry made into the 
charges of emtu zzlement, but that the court did notthiuk they had any autho¬ 
rity to make the summary inquiry demanded. At the time when this charge 
was made Cass Shitty had taken from the Treasury above Pagodas 20,002 8 41 
for his own use. 


120. In the proceedings of the zillah court of Coimbatore, dated 11th No¬ 
vember 1S13, a copy of a petition presented by Tirmul Pilla, a native of t.‘. >.l 
■‘ii-vincc, against Cass Shitty, is ordered to be transmitted to the Collecior. 
"ids petition states distinctly every head of abuse which then existed: the 

< xaetioiis for 'lowering the settlement for the decennial lease, .the embezzle¬ 
ments from the Treasury, from the sandal monopoly', from Ca»s Shitty’s own 
villages, and profits from trade in ghee and other articles, and estimates the 
whole of these different heads at Pagodas 4,26,000. 

121 . It cannot he supposed that the sums specified are accurate, but they 
areas much so as could be expected without access to accounts: and tbc^ 
manner in which these frauds were carried on is so distinctly described, that * 
h;.l the slightest investigation been made at the time, the whole must, have 
!,:«(! to light. A petition containing nearly the same details by one “ Sarny 

'• Chilly,” and dated the 271 U January 1814, was presented to the Governor 
in Council, Lieutenant General Abercrotnby, and soon after Tirmul Pilla 
proceeded to Madras, and delivered to Government a petition, slating he 
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amount of Cass Shitty’s malversations at Pagodas 5,80,000. The increase of 

1 the sum in this petition, beyond that in his former one, arises from the em¬ 
bezzlements having been carried on during a longer period, but it still falls 
short of the truth. 

122 . The Board of Revenue gave repeated instructions to>> the Collector to 
inquire and report upon the subject of their petitions, and in their letter of the 
80th May 1814 they express their desire that “he should hold out to the people his 
“ anxiety tosiftthe conduct of each of the servants accused.” This inquiry was, 
however, prevented by the bad health of the Collector, and by the discovery that 
the charges against Cass Shitty had been fabricated and presented by the instiga¬ 
tion of a cabal of the ziliah court servants; and as these servants were soon' 
after brought to trial, by order of Government, for a conspiracy, the Collector 
deemed it proper to suspend all inquiry into the conduct of Cass Shitty, until 
it should be proved by the trial in court, whether the charges brought against 
him were the work of a conspiracy or not. The trial established the fact of its 
existence; but after all it was nothing more than a conspiracy to make men 
tell the truth. The court servants were at variance with those of the revenue, 
and as they saw that the Ryots were too timid to complairi of the evils 
which they suffered, they had recourse to indirect means to promote their 
disclosure. 

123. An examination of Tirmul Pilla, and of some inhabitants who accom¬ 
panied him, induced the Board of Revenue to recommend an inquiry intothc 
matter of his petition, and as he has been the principal, if not the sole instru¬ 
ment, in bringing forward to public notice the malversations of the Revenue 
servants in Coimbatore, we beg leave to recommend his being remuncratctTTor 
bis persevering exertions. Natives who, from whatever motive, undertake the 
task of exhibiting well-founded charges against the Revenue servants of a Col¬ 
lector for exactions and embezzlements, ought, even upon the principle of 
economy, to be amply rewarded, because such charges will never be received 
from the Ryots themselves. 

124. It is well known that the great body of the Ryots will submit to extra as¬ 
sessments as long as they can pay them, rather than seek redress from the 
courts. The average rent of each individual is not ten pagodas, and it is easier 
for any one of them to pay five pagodas, or fifty per cent, more, than to leave 
his house and neglect his fields, in order to attend a court of justice. There 
cannot be a stronger proof in support of this observation than the occurrences 
in Coimbatore for some years past, where, though at least thirty thousand Ryots 
have paid extra assessments, and numbers been compelled to part with their 
sheep and cattle without any compensation, very few complaints have been 
prefeired to the ziliah court, though the Judge is acknowledged to be a most 
active and zealous public servant *, and yet, in the space of a few months, 
the present Collector has received from the same Ryots some thousands of 
complaints. 

125. When grievances become general, and are not attended to by the 
Collector, the Ryots arc accustomed to quit their villages and remain assembled 
in largo bodies during the day ; but these assemblages, or “ cootums” as they 
are called, are perfectly harmless ; their only object is to shew that they feel 
themselves injured and want redress, and this is their ancient mode of making 
a general remonstrance. One of these assemblages took place in the year 
1812, and was dispersed by the acting magistrate. Some of the police ser¬ 
vants were found to have instigated it; but unless there had been real ground 
for complaint, their instigations would, most likely, have been unsuccessful, 
for the llyots scarcely ever assemble except when pressed by some evil, such as 
general over-assessment or ill usage. When the 14 cootum” assemblage fails in 
its object, the llyots usually have recourse to some public servant out of place, 

-3ikc Tirmul Filial), whom they depute to lepresi-nt their grievances to higher 
authority, and maintaii, during Ids absence, by subscription. 

120. When it is considered that the extra collodions in Coimbatore 
have been going on for several years, that they have been paid by twenty-five 
or thirty thousand of the inhabitants, and that of all this number probably 
not twenty have ever sought redress from the courts, it is impossible to 

resist 
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resist the conclusion, that our institutions are inefficient, and that the same 
abuses, to a greater or less extent, must prevail in every province under this 
Government. 

127 . It is in vain to say that the courts arc open, when the conduct of the 
Ryots, in not styplying to them, shews that they regard them as shut. No ar¬ 
gument to the contrary can have any weight, when opposed by the general 
feeling of the people. The opinion that the Ityots can be protected .by the 
courts seemsjycub&jbundcd in a want of attention to their circumstances and 
their character. It has>ajready been observed, that they will rather submit 
to injustice than seek redress from our tribunals. This is owing partly to the 
expense that must be incurred, but the same thing would happen were 
there no expense at all. The loss of time, and their habits, so little adapted 
to the waiting on legal forms, would keep them away. But even if, in every 
instance of extra assessment, the Ryots were to complain, the Judge could 
afford so little redress, compared with the magnitude of the mischief that it 
would hardly prove any check to it, for in less time than he could get through 
one case, a hundred new ones might be provided for him. The decision of a 
cause necessarily requires time, but in one day the greater part of the Ryots of 
a village or a district may be compelled to pay an extra assessment by the order 
of a renter or a Tehsildar. If a Ryot complain and gain his suit, the renter 
pays the cost, and three times the amount of the illegal exactions; but this 
does not affect him, he makes the village pay his damages, and the family of the 
complainant, perhaps, a larger share than the rest. 

The idea that these oppressions can be diminished by the courts might 
have sbjme foundation, if the state of society in Indian villages in any way re¬ 
sembled that which is found among the nations of Europe, or if the Ryot 
would, like the farmer of England, resist any demand beyond his fair rent. 
ButVh is is so far from being the character of the Ryot, that though lie some¬ 
times clamours, he seldom resists exaction, but goes on paying one extra tax 
after another, till he has nothing more to give. His submission is the effect of 
long habit, and arose at lirst from the authority exercised over him by the head 
of the village, and has more recently been confirmed by his perceiving how in¬ 
significant the power of the courts to protect him is, in comparison with that of 
the renter or Revenue servant to injure him. 

129. In villages where the Ryots arc substantial and nearly equal in circum¬ 
stances, or where the population is composed principally of Bramins or Ma- 
homedans, extra collections are less frequent; but notwithstanding these 
exceptions, the description just now given is applicable to the condition of the 
Ryots in nearly the whole of the territories under the Madras Government. 

130. The renter of a village or the Tehsildar of a district may levy impost 
upon impost from the Ryots, reduce them to poverty, and diminish the 
revenue. There is no power in the state that can prevent him. If he does 
not more frequently avail himself of the means in his hands to oppress the 
Ryots, it is not in consequence of the operation of our law's, but of causes en¬ 
tirely unconnected with them. He is restrained by the fear of eventually 
ruining his own fortune by the impoverishment of the Ryots, by motives of 
humanity, and sometimes by a regard for his character. 

131. Previous to the introduction of the Judicial code, the Ryots were not 
left entirely to the mercy of the personal character of their immediate superior : 
the Collector had authority to inquire into all undue exactions without waiting 
for complaints, and to collect and repay the amount to each individual, with¬ 
out any other process than a short verbal examination. This is the way in 
which all native governments endeavour to hinder extra collections, and it 
is the only one by which they can be kept within bounds, under our own. 

1S2. If such authority were vested in the Collector, it is evident that he 
could afford to redress the Ryots at once; that he could in one day, when the 
inhabitants of a village were assembled, and the Curnutn was present with his 
accounts, settle all claims respecting over-assessment, and that instead of every 
Ryot who demanded justice being obliged to enter a suit, it would only be 
necessary for the renter or proprietor to bring a suit against the Collector, if 
be had been made to refund unjustly. It is not likely that a Collector would 

9 C often 
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often be found to enter into a troublesome investigation, in order to cause 
money to be refunded to Ryots who had no just claim to it. But even if the 
case did sometimes occur, a renter or proprietor of an estate is much better 
able to seek redress in the courts against the Collector, than the Ryot is against 
him ; and the business of justice-is comprehended in one suit preferred by the 
renter, instead of one or two hundred by the Ryots. 

133. Instead, however, of giving to the Collector this power, by which alone 
the Ryots can be secured in their properties, we open to th^m courts to which 
they will not go; and iu addition to placing them in'tsuch a situation as to ex¬ 
clude them from redress, we have increased the facility of oppressing them by 
the servant Regulation. When the Collector could dismiss his servants at dis¬ 
cretion, he was not always able to restrain their abuses. But instant dismissal, 
the only check he had upon them, is taken away by this Regulation. He may 
suspend them, it is true; but he cannot do more, without the sanction of the 
Board of Revenue. Their influence among the Ryots, and their means of 
committing malversations, have grown up in proportion as their removal from em¬ 
ployments has been rendered more difficult; and as their pay has been lessened 
within these few years, their temptations to dishonesty are augmented while they 
are fixed firmer in office. 

131. The only effectual remedies for these disorders are to increase the pay 
of the higher classes of native Revenue servants, to repeal the servant Regula¬ 
tion as far as it regards the Revenue department, and to empower the Collec¬ 
tor to investigate and determine all cases of extra collection and embezzlement, 
and to recover the amount by summary process. 

135. The prohibition of distraint, without the permission of the Collector, 
as recommended by the Honourable Court of Directors, will go a great **vay in 
securing the Ityots and under-farmers from unjust demands. But as updue 
exactions can often be carried to a great length without having recourse to 
distraint, it is obvious that, in order to prevent them, a more ample jurisdiction 
must be given to the Collector. 

13G. The present system, as exemplified in the transactions in Coimbatore, 
renders the oppression of the inhabitants, and the embezzlement of the public 
revenue so easy, that unless it is considerably modified, it must gradually waste 
the resources of the state. It is true, that a fertile country enjoying uninter¬ 
rupted peace may long resist the pressure of many unfavourable circumstances, 
without decline; but it would be unreasonable to expect that it could ever 
make any general and material progress in improvement, while the great body of 
the Ryots, on whom its prosperity depends, and from whom all our revenue is 
drawn, is virtually out of the protection of the law. 

187 . It was not our intention to have taken any notice of the customs, be¬ 
cause an investigation of the abuses in them could not have been made, without 
interrupting more important matters, and occupying more time than all our 
other inquiries. It was also foreseen, that as all the principal servants of the 
department had absconded with their accounts, the investigation could only 
proceed at intervals, according as the accounts or servants might be found, or 
as traders now absent might return and be examined as to the duties they had 
paid ; and it was therefore deemed most advisable to leave the inquiry to be 
pursued at leisure by the Collector. 

188. During a period of a few days, however, that we remained at Colliagal, 
waiting while the papers connected with I his report, were copying, a short exa¬ 
mination was made of the management of the customs in that district, and the 
result proved, as was expected, that abuses prevailed in as great a degree in 
that as in the other branches of revenue. Cass Shitty followed the same plan 
ibr concealing the custom accounts as had been observed with regard to those 
of the tobacco monopoly and tank repairs. He removed them from the con- 
troul of thu Tchsildars of districts und placed them under a separate depart¬ 
ment, at the head of which was a Tehsildar of customs, who resided with him 
at the Collector’s cutcherry, and was governed in every thing by bis orders. 

139. He appointed the servants to every chokie or station in the country. 
They were usually strangers from the Carnatic, and after they had answered his 

purpose 
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purpose for a few months they were dismissed, with a view to hinder any con¬ 
nected information from being obtained by future inquiry. Some of them, 
who were more immediately connected with himself, were suffered to remain 

longer, and among these was Sunjevec Shitty the husband of his wife’s sister. 

* 

140. This than was appointed, in February 1812, to the management of'one 
of the three custom chokies in Colliagal, and in September 1813 the whole 
were placed under him. lie absconded with his accounts in September last, 
but ha d previflu aLNUcmbczzled the following sums. 

Pagodas. F. C. 

Customs of bazars and” villages privately rented . 512 3 34 

Taxes on betel gardens collected. Pagodas 288; embezzled.. 204 0 0 
From customs on cloth, by concealing the produce of all the 

finer sorts . 719 31 0 

Taxes on the looms of Pariars not entered in the accounts ... 857 6 S 4 
Duty on one hundred bullock-loads of Cass Shitty’s ghee re¬ 
mitted... 100 0 0 

Receipts from the private renters of seven bye-roads . 411 19 18 

Extra collections at the Talwaddee chokie, at the rate of 
three-quarters of a rupee on each bullock-load of ghee, 

and one rupee on each bullock-load of cloth. 1,714 12 G 8 

Extra collections on account of Cass Shitty’s silver bull in¬ 
tended to be given to the pagoda at Trinomala . 4 G 3 10 S 4 

Bribe from the oil-dealers for remitting the tax on oil-seed... 37 35 G 5 

Pagodas 5,019 29 13 


fl . It appears that at the chokies of Hunnoor and the Cusbah an extra 

J y was levied of half a rupee <Jn each bullock-load of ghee. The amount 
not be ascertained until the Collector returns to Bhowani and examines the 
rowan nabs (or passes) ; but it is supposed that it will npt be less than Pagodas 
2 , 000 . The whole of Sunjevec Shitty’s embezzlements, therefore, from one 
chokie, for a period of two years and five months, and from the other two for 
a period of two years, will amount to about Pagodas 7 > 000 } and as the 
Government receipts from the same chokies, for the whole time of four years, 
have been only Pagodas 8,022 11 7 5, his receipts in equal times have been 
greater than those of Government. 

142. There is too much reason to believe that the frauds in all the chokies 
throughout the collectoratc have been nearly in the same proportion, and that 
the malversations which have been shewn to have been committed in every 
other department have also prevailed to a great extent in that of the Dewcstan 
or Pagoda establishment, But as many of the accounts have been destroyed or 
concealed, and as many of the servants employed are absent, some months at 
least must elapse before the Collector can possibly procure a tolerably accurate 
account of the embezzlements in the customs and the Dewestan. 

143. It is not, however, only to these, but to all other heads of embezzle¬ 
ment, that the Collectors Inquiries must still for a considerable time be directed. 
Much yet remains to be ascertained in the tank repairs, in the tobacco mono¬ 
poly, and in tlie extra collections. 

144. A full investigation of the tank repairs will, we have no doubt, prove 
that though Cass Shitty did not venture, previous to fusily 1218, to take openly 
in the Treasury for his private use the money destined for that object, he yet 
received the greater part of it privately from the Superintendants of Repairs 
to whom it was issued. A tedious examination must also be gone through of 
all the suspended Tehsildurs and other Revenue servants, in the presence of the 
Curnums and Potails, in order to discover what portion of the extra collections 
they have respectively received ; and when it is recollected, that in addition to'' 
all this, the whole of the revenue management has long exhibited a scene of 
the most perfect confusion, another year, at least, must pass, before it can be 
expected that any thing like order can be re-established. 

145,. The documents referred to in this report are made up into three Ap¬ 
pendixes, marked A, B, and C. A. contains the statements and accounts; B. 

depositions 
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Report from depositions, principally upon oath; and C. translation of original letters of Cass 
C °CohXatore m Shitty UU( ^ his agents. . 

26 Feb. 1816. We have the honour to be, with much respect, Right Honourable Sir, 

Your most obedient humble Servants, 

(Signed) THOMAS MUNJtO, 

Caliagala, J. SULLIVAN, Commissioners. 

SGth February 181C. 


EXTRACT FORT ST. GEORGE REVENUE CONSULTATIONS, 

The IS th September 1816. 

The President records the following minute : 

1 have to express my regret, that various important and intricate subjects 
which have lately been before Government, and have engaged a great portion 
of my time and attention, have prevented me frogs bringing sooner under the 
particular consideration of the Board the report which was received from the 
Commission appointed to investigate the system of fraud and mismanagement, 
that has produced such injurious consequences in the district of Coimbatore. 

The Commission have not given any opinion, nor examined the extent to 
which the late Collector of Coimbatore (Mr. William Garrow) has been impli¬ 
cated in the corruption of his servant, Cass Shitty, further than by negligence 
in the controul of the department, or through inability arising from the effects 
of long protracted indisposition, which finally proved fatal. The investigating 
of this part of the subject, however, appears to me to be highly important, 
not only to the justification of the character of Mr. Garrow, if he was iurncent,, 
but also to the honour and best interests of the service. 

The report of the Commission has been transmitted to the Board of Reve¬ 
nue, in order that they might be enabled to adopt the measures necessary 
towards checking the abuses which prevailed; and I now propose that, pre¬ 
vious to any further proceedings on the part of Government, that Board be 
called upon to furnish, for our information, their observations upon the report 
of the Commissioners, and their opinion respecting the measures best calcu¬ 
lated to promote the ends of justice, to recover the property which may have 
been embezzled, and to secure the interests of the Company. 

Fort St. George, (Signed) H. ELLIOT, 

l;2th Sept. 1816. Ect. Council. 

Approved and ordered accordingly. 

Ordered, in consequence. That the following letter be dispatched to the 
Board of Revenue. 

To the President and Members of the Board of Revenue. 

Gentlemen : 

Letter to The report received from the Commission appointed to investigate 

Board of Revenue, the system of fraud and mismanagement, which has produced such injurious 
is Sep. 1816. consequences in the district of Coimbatore, was communicated for your infor¬ 
mation, under date the 10th May last. From it you will have perceived that 
the Commission have not given any opinion, nor gone into any examination, 
as to the extent to which the late Collector of Coimbatore, Mr. William Garrow, 
has been implicated in the corruption of his servant, Cass Shitty, further than 
by negligence in the control of the department, or through inability, arising 
from long protracted indisposition, which finally proved fatal. The investiga¬ 
tion of this part of the subject, however, appears to the Governor in Council 
to be highly important, not only to the justification of the character of Mr. 
Garrow, if he were innocent, but also to the honour and best interests of the 
service. With this view you will furnish your observations on the report of the 
Commission, and your opinion respecting the measures best calculated to pro¬ 
mote the ends of justice, to recover the property which may have been embez¬ 
zled, and to secure the interests of the Company. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

Fort St George, (Signed) D. HILL, 

13th September 1816. Secretary to Government. 


President'* 

Minute. 

J2 Sep. LS1G. 
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EXTRACT REVENUE LETTER to FORT ST. GEORGE, 

Dated the 9&d May 1818. 

tter from, dated 5th January Par. 85. Wk have perused, with the deepest concern. Revenue Letter to 
e ’ 1816. ’ the proceedings referred to in these paragraphs, as well as St. George, 

(Par. 1** to 149.) Refer to pro- t j, e re p 0r t (transmitted in your subsequent letter of the . ay 
» 26111 September 1816) of the Special Commission, con- 

' j r ®7tofCoimbatr-~ fisting of Colonel Thomas Munro and Mr. John Sullivan, 

{ Which you very properly appointed, in September 1815, 

\ to examine into the state of the district of Coimbatore. 

86. The report of the Commissioners, bearing date the 26th of February 
1816, discloses a scene of malversation, fraud, and embezzlement, which, we 
trust, stands unparalleled in the annals of British India. As that document, 
however, was not referred by you to the Board of Revenue until the 12th 
September 1816, a period of no less than six months after it had been submitted 
to you, and as we have not even yet received the report which you then re¬ 
quired that Board to furnish, containing the result of their investigation as to 
what extent the late Collector of Coimbatore may have been implicated in the 
corruption of his servant Causey Chitty, together with their opinion respecting 
the measures best calculated to promote the ends of justice, to recover the 
property which may have been embezzled, and to secure the interests of 
the Company, we shall, though not without much reluctance, postpone our 
observations upon the proceedings connected with these painful transactions, 

f iat report, which we have expected for some time past, shall arrive. 

; the more especially led to adopt this course, because there arc some 
f the proceedings of the Board, connected with the frauds in Coimbatore, 
seem to stand much in need of explanation, and because we cannot 
that the Board will itself feel the necessity of anticipating a formal re¬ 
in from us to that effect. 

87. We cannot, however, defer calling your particular attention to the 
sentiments contained in paragraphs 124 to 136 of the valuable and important 
report of the Commissioners, respecting the inefficiency of your present Regu¬ 
lations for the prevention and detection of abuses, and for the protection of 
our native subjects. This position, unfortunately, does not rest exclusively 
upon the scenes of fraud, corruption and oppression, which are exhibited in 
the report of the Coimbatore Commissioners. We have recently had under our 
review, in the Judicial Department, the flagrant acts of extortion which have 
been perpetrated by the servants of the zillah court in the district of Canara; 
and the following extract from the letter which was addressed to you by the 
Board of Revenue, on the 11th of December 1815, clearly shows that the 
evil has not been confined to one or two provinces, but that it is extensively pre¬ 
valent throughout tiie territories subject to your Government. “ It has, of late, 

“ too frequently been our unpleasant duty to bring to the notice of the Right 
“ Honourable the Governor in Council numerous instances of extensive em- 
“ bezzlements, repeated malversations, and fraudulent combinations, on the 
“ part of the native servants employed in the administration of the various 
“ branches of the revenue entrusted to our management; and it is with deep 
“ regret we confess, that there are not many districts under the presidency of 
“ Fort St. George which have not, within these few years past, afforded the 
“ most lamentable proofs of the prevalence of abuses in this department of our 
“ native agency. The late bold and extensive embezzlements in the provinces 
" of Coimbatore and Malabar, the considerable frauds on the cash chests at 
M Malabar, Masulipatam, and Guntoor, the general and organized system of 
“ corruption in the southern division of Arcot, the abuses at Nellore and Gun- 
“ toor in the salt department, and at Coimbatore §nd Cuddapah in tire customs) 

“ and the corrupt practices of two successive head native servants in the Jag- 
" hire, not to enumerate the many inferior abuses which are daily brought to 
“ our notice, too amply prove that extensive abuses are practised by the native 
“ servants in every branch of the revenue department, and that the arrange- 
“ ments at present in force are totally inefficient for the prevention and punish- 
“ ment of these graVe offences, no less prejudicial in their consequences to the 
* 9 D " revenues 
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Revenue Letter to « revenues of the state, than productive of the most serious injury to the 
iggfEit “ morals of the people.” 

88. The notoriety of these abuses induced your Revenue Board, id far back 
as'the 22d October 1813, to refer, for the consideration and report of the 
several Collectors, the outline of a new Regulation for the detection and pu¬ 
nishment of frauds committed by the native revenue servants of Government, 
and those connected with them. The reports of the Collectors, pursuant to 
that reference, were transmitted to the Board in the en4-c£ J 8 1 ?i,.and the 
beginning of the following year. The Regulation^iiowever, was nof sub¬ 
mitted to you by the Board of Revenue until December 1815. In March 
1816, it was sent by you to the Sudder Adawlut for revision, and it does not 
appear to have been promulgated in January 1817, the date of your last general 
dispatch. 


89. Considering the urgent necessity which unquestionably existed for ap¬ 
plying a remedy to an evil, confessed to be so fatally prevalent, and which 
affected the character and the revenues of Government no less than the security 
of the people and the resources of the country, it is with no small Concern we 
find that, from causes which yet remain unexplained, a period of more than 
three yeans should have elapsed, and that legislative measures for its sup¬ 
pression are still only in preparation. 


90. The Coimbatore Commissioners have declared their opinion, that 
“ the only effectual remedies for these disorders are, to increase the pay of the 
“ higher classes of native Revenue servants; to repeal the servant Regulation, 
“ as far as it regards the Revenue department; and to empower the CoJJtctSlT' 
“ to investigate and determine all cases of extra-collection and embezzlement, 
“ and to recover the amount by summary process. 

91. We observe, from paragraphs 123 and 124 of your letter in this depart¬ 
ment, dated the 10th January 1817* that your attention has been drawn by ^hc 
Board of Revenue* to the means of more effectually securing and rewarding 
the fidelity of your native servants, by the establishment of seminaries for 
their education, by increasing the allowances of Sheristadars, by conferring 
honorary distinctions and shotriums on Revenue servants of distinguished 
merit, by incorporating a pension fund for superannuated servants with the 
present fund for the families of servants deceased, and by allowing a certain 
commission to the native managers in the salt and sayer departments, on the 
amount of their collections. 


92. The prevention of crime must undoubtedly be regarded by every humane 
and enlightened Government as an object much more desirable than its detec¬ 
tion and punishment ; and we approve the policy of stimulating men to an 
upright discharge of their duty by adequate pay, by the hope of reward, and 
by liberally remunerating those who have been distinguished by faithful and 
zealous exertion in the public service.. We are sensible, moreover, that, under 
our Government, few offices of considerable emolument are open to the 
natives. 

93. The establishment of seminaries for the education of natives, particularly 
Bramins, as public servants, with the view of improving their moral principles, 
and attaching them to Government, is a measure which we agree with you in 
thinking well worthy of a trial on a limited scale, so that no permanent expense 
shall be entailed upon the Government in the event of its failure; and we sin¬ 
cerely regret that the lamented death of Mr. Ross (with whom the suggestion 
originated, and to whose valuable services the records of your Government 
bear ample testimony) should have defeated your intention of causing an expe¬ 
riment of its practical effects to be made under his superintendence. We trust, 
"however, that the matter will not be allowed to drop, and we look forward with 
interest to the result of the reference which you have made to the College 
Board upon the subject. 

94. We know not how far it may be practicable to find natives of character 
and education in the different districts, capable and willing to undertake the 
office of instructing young men in the principles of morals, and in various 

branches 


* Board’s Report, dated 11th December 1815 
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branches of useful knowlege; but if it should, upon inquiry, be found that Revenue Letter to 
. the establishment of seminaries would be facilitated by annexing shotriums to F ?J* G ,i°| r « 
them in aid-^of the teachers, we should not, considering the importance of the v 22 . y ' y 
object in viewv be averse to the appropriation of small grants of rent-free land 
for that purpose^ A few grants of this description would not, we apprehend,* 
be felt as a very serious burthen upon the revenues of the country, whilst the 
funds arising from them, in addition to a moderate fee from the pupils, might 
operate as an inducement with persons of respectability to devote themselves to 
the instjpeisaat of~urf^$s might be disposed to avail themselves of it. It will 
not, however, be advisa&e to make any permanent endowment of this sort 
in the first instance; and even should the suggestion appear, upon trial, to be 
worthy of larger experiment, suitable precautions must be taken to prevent 
these establishments from becoming sinecures, and thus degenerating into 
useless incumbrances. 

95. Respecting the allowances to Sheristadars, which you have sanctioned 
on an increased scale, ascending from Star Pagodas 80 to Star Pagodas 200, 
and graduated according to their length of service, the former scale having risen 
from Star Pagodas 60 to Star Pagodas 125 per mensem, we cannot help remark¬ 
ing, that the highest rate of allowance on the Bengal establishment to a She- 
ristadar is one hundred, and of a Tehsildar two hundred and fifty rupees per 
mensem. 

96. It is easy to believe, that where there are strong temptations to fraud, 
and particularly where the probable gain from a breach of trust is great, the 
jBOStJiberal allowances will, in the absence of moral principle and rigid controul, 
prove^uit a feeble check upon its commission. The largest salary, for example, 
jgouldjlave little influence in restraining the cupidity of a man like Causey Chitty, 
wife (according to the report of the Commissioners) was suffered to plunder a 
slagje district of six lacs of pagodas in the course of seven years ; or the com- 
moi/'custom-house officer at a petty chokey in Coimbatore, who (according to 
the report of the Board of Revenue) carried to the account of Government 
only nineteen pagodas out of four hundred and twenty, which he had levied as 
customs; or another person of a similar description in Cuddapah, who is stated 
(on the same authority) to have oftener than once defrauded the Government 
of nearly three hundred pagodas per diem. We arc at the same time perfectly 
aware, that temptation may be expected to operate much more powerfully upon 
a person who is barely possessed of the legitimate means of obtaining a scanty 
subsistence, than it will upon one more fortunately situatedj and we think that 
the inadequate payment of those who have any trust reposed in them tends to 
destroy the principle of honesty, and to tempt to the pursuit of illicit gain. In 
fixing, however, the emoluments of public officers, regard should be had, not 
only to what the state can afford to pay, but also to the wants and habits of 
those employed in its service. An allowance which would be inadequate to the 
maintenance of an European, may be amply sufficient, not merely for the 
subsistence, but for the comfort of a native of India. The wants of the latter 
are few, and easily supplied ; and though the native officers, in whom impor¬ 
tant trusts are vested, should be enabled to support themselves and families in 
comfort and respectability, and should also have the means of laying up pro¬ 
perty, yet with reference to their frequently improvident habits, we consider 
it at least as desirable that some provision should be made for them when they 
retire from active life, and for their families after their decease. 

97* These are our sentiments, generally, upon the subject; and as we pre¬ 
sume that you have graduated the proposed remuneration to Sheristadars on 
as moderate a scale as was consistent with the laudable object you had in view, 
we shall not withhold our assent to this part of the arrangement, subject how¬ 
ever to a certain modification. We think, considering the importance of this 
Subject, that your proposition should not have been carried into effect without 
having been first submitted to us for our sanction; and we must add, that if it 
shall afterwards appear to be attended with a greater expense than you have led 
us to anticipate, we shall probably deem it uecessafy to direct you to reconsider 
it. The increase of charge which may be occasioned by it you will report for 
our information. The modification which we prescribe is, that the Sheristadars, 
who are now divided into five distinct classes, shall not, at the expiration ot a 

certain 
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Revenue Letter to certain term of service, succeed, as matter qf course, to the next higher rate 
1 m allowance, but that their succession shall depend entirely upon the testi 

_ ay _monials of the Collectors as to their official conduct; and in cases where thes< 

testimonials do not prove perfectly satisfactory, that promotion shall be stopped 
We likewise direct, that in no case a shotrium be granted until our permission 
be previously obtained; and that when any recommendation is submitted to 
us, it shall be accompanied with a particular report of the services rendered by 
the person on whom it may be proposed to confer this special mark of favour, 
and with ample testimonies to his character and good fit**#*?*, at well as with 
an accurate statement of the value of the land, and/Jie deduction in the jumma 
which may be recommended in favour of the claimant. We, of course, intend 
that the shotriums should be, in all cases, limited to one, two, or three lives, 
at the most; .and care must be taken that they be resumed at the expiration of 
the original terms of the grants. 

98. With respect to grants of honorary distinction to head native servants of 
distinguished merit, we think that the suggestion deserves further considera¬ 
tion. In 1801, a circular letter was addressed !>y the Governor-General to the 
Judges and Magistrates under the presidency of Fort William,‘accompanied 
with a list of queries, of which the following was one: “ Are you of opinion 
“ that it would contribute to strengthen the attachment of the natives to the 
“ British Government in India, were that Government to declare itself to be the 
“ sole source of honour within its territories, and confer titles and other marks 
“ of distinction on its native subjects.'* In looking over the answers which 
were returned to this question, we find that, with two or three exceptions, 
they were decidedly favourable to the measures therein proposed. We prtriKt 
prepared to give a decided opinion upon the subject, but we think it advisable 
that you should collect the sentiments of your judicial and revenue fiftictiona- 
ries, both as to the estimation in which marks of honour, if conferred by 'the 
British Government, are likely to be held by the native community, and the 
sort of distinction which would be most acceptable to their feelings. 

99. The incorporation of a pension fund for superannuated servants with the 
present fund for the families of servants deceased, appears to us a very de¬ 
sirable measure: but as this proposal has been referred to the Committee for 
managing the present native pension fund, we shall defer making any further 
observation upon it, until we are put in possession of their report. 

100. To the proposition of the Revenue Board for allowing a certain com¬ 
mission to the native managers in the Salt and Sayer departments on the amount 
of their collections, we cannot assent, on account of the objections we feel to 
that novel mode of remunerating native servants. We perfectly agree with 
you, that the end in view will be answered by “ bringing the salt and sayer 
“ collections, as much as possible, under the observation of some head native 
“ servant, with an allowance adequate to his responsibility." 

101. There is one point upon which we most decidedly differ in opinion, 
both with you and the Board of Revenue, viz. that all vacancies in the superior 
situations in the Revenue department shall be supplied from among the persons 
already employed in that department. Where there is a competition of claims 
between strangers and persons actually employed in the Revenue department 
for the higher situations in that line of the service, and where the candidates 
are supposed to be of equal merit, we have no hesitation in saying that pre¬ 
ference should be given to those already employed. But we are satisfied that 
we should ill consult the public interests, were we to limit, by regulation, the 
number of those eligible to offices of trust, to exclude competition for employ¬ 
ment, and, in fact, to grant a monopoly of an important branch of the service 
to one particular class: we positively direct, therefore, if any rule to this effect 
shall have been laid down by you, that it be immediately rescinded. 

102. You will also have perceived, from our late dispatches in the Revenue 
and Judicial departments, that we are by no means prepared to concur in the 
sentiments expressed in the twenty-ninth paragraph of the report of your Board 
of Revenue, respecting the advantages which have been derived, or which may 
result from the restrictive provisions of Regulation 1. of 1809, even under the 
modifications which were applied to them by Regulation V. of 1811. •“ The 

“ evils 
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* r evils arising from a contrary system,” the Board observe, “ appear to have Revenue Letter tc 
“ led" to the promulgation of the first-mentioned Regulation.” The Board 22 May laitf** 
should, aTsdl events, have stated what those evils were, and whether they wjjre * . 
to be compared, in point either of magnitude or frequency, with those which **""* 

have unhappily prevailed since the provisions of Regulation XII. of 1802, and 
II. of 1803, vesting Judges and Collectors with the power of appointing and 
removing their native servants, were repealed. We have in vain searched the 
recor ds o f vry^Cor^nment for any grounds of that repeal, other than those 
allegrci in the preambl£*to Regulation I. of 1809, where it is made to rest, not 
on the evils which had arisen from a contrary system, but purely upon the 
assumption, that benefit would result from multiplying checks upon the removal 
of the native servants from the offices to which they are appointed. We know', 
on the other hand, that since these checks were imposed, “ the department of 
“ native agency under your Government has,” to quote the words of your Re¬ 
venue Board, “ been disgraced by the most artful intrigues, corrupt compacts, 

** daring embezzlements, haVdy frauds, and shameless perjuries.” We know, 
also, that the feelings of independence, which the native servants have acquired, 
have made them indifferent to the approbation, and, in cases of detected vil¬ 
lainy, has led them to set the authority of their immediate superiors at de¬ 
fiance ; we therefore repeat the instructions which were conveyed to you in our 
Judicial dispatch, dated 25th March 1818. 


103. The last point to which we would draw your attention, is one to which 
the Coimbatore Commissioners most justly attach great importance, and which 
Jjiqy have illustrated by striking tacts and powerful arguments, viz. empowering 
Collt> aois to investigate and determine all cases of extra collection and em¬ 
bezzlement, and to recover the amount by summary process. 

;04. In paiagraphs 68 to 81 of our Judicial dispatch to Bengal (a copy of 
whjfli has been transmitted to you), we stated the reasons whv we were dis¬ 
posed to concur with the Government-General, as to the expediency of em¬ 
ploying Collectors, and those engaged in that line of the service, in the settle¬ 
ment of disputes, respecting land-rent, between Zemindars and their under¬ 
tenants, and between the latter and their Ryots, and respecting complaints of 
undue exactions on the part of the two last description of persons. Since that 
dispatch was written, we have received advices from Bengal, by which it ap¬ 
pears, much to our satisfaction, that the Government of Fort William lias 
issued instructions for the re-establishment of Mai Adawluts, and that measures 
are actually in train for that purpose. The proposed constitution of 1 his office 
has not yet been brought before us, but from the avowed sentiments of that 
Government, as well as of our most able and experienced servants both reve¬ 
nue and judicial, we have no doubt whatever that it will embrace the object 
which the Coimbatore Commission had in view in the concluding part of their 
report. Indeed, if Collectors are to have the power (which is now acknow¬ 
ledged, on all hands, in Bengal, to be indispensable) of granting redress to 
Ryots, in cases of over-exaction on the part of Zemindars and their under- 
renters, we see no good reason why the power should be withheld from them, 
of taking cognizance of complaints for undue exactions on the part of their 
official servants: we feel no hesitation, therefore, in directing you, without any 
delay, to frame a Regulation in conformity with the sentiments which we have 
just expressed. 


EXTRACT PROCEEDINGS qf the BOARD of REVENUE, 

The 29/A December 1817- 
To the Chief Secretary to Government. 

Sir : 

With reference to the letter from Government of the 13th September rrocccflinp* of 
1816,1 am directed by the President and Members of the Board of Revenue to Boardlof Kcvt-mic, 
submit, for the consideration and orders of the Right Honourable the Governor cc ‘ 1SI '' 
in Council, the enclosed extract from their proceedings, under this day's date, 
on the report of the Commissioners in Coimbatore. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Fort Sf. George, Your most obedient servant, 

2Dth December 1817. (Signed) A. D. CAMPBELL, 

9 E Secretary. 
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Kvhact from the Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, under date. Ha: 

H ( Jth December 1817* 

Proceeding* of Read again the letter from the Secretary to Government in^the Revenue 
^^9 Difc^isn* 16 * ® e P artment » un{ ler date the 13th September 1816. 

Par. 1. The Board of Revenue, under date the 29th of June, the 4th, 18th, 
21st, 28th, and 30th September 1815, and the 7th Ma rch. 11th A pril, and 
11th July 1810, addressed various letters to the Gove^piiient, on th£ KiTqjfcctof 
the complaints preferred against the late Mr. William Garrow, Collector in 
Coimbatore, the cash-keeper, Cass Shitty, and others of his public native 
servants. To this communication the Board did not receive any immediate 
reply; but, on the 10th of May 1816, a printed copy of the report of the 
Coimbatore Commission was transmitted by Government, for the information 
of the Board; -and more recently, viz. on the 13th September 1816, in conse¬ 
quence of the Commission appointed to investigate the abuses alleged to 
have been committed in Coimbatore “ not having given any opinion, nor gone 
** into any examination, as to the extent to which the late Collect6r of Coim- 
“ batore, Mr. William Garrow, has been implicated in the corruption of his 
“ servant Cass Shitty, further than by negligence in the control of the de- 
“ partment, or through inability, arising from protracted indisposition, which 
“ finally proved fatal.’* The Board were required to state, first, “ the extent 
“ to which the late Collector, Mr. William Garrow, had been implicated in the 
“ corruption of his servant, Cass Shittyand secondly, with reference to 
the report of the Commission, to submit their “ opinion respecting 
** measures best calculated to promote the ends of justice, to recover tjjepro- 
“ perty which may have been embezzled, and to secure the interested* thet- 
“ Company.” ’*• 

2. With respect to the first branch of the subject, viz. the degree in which 
Mr. William Garrow may have been implicated in the corruption of Cass 
Shitty, the Board remark, that in an early stage of the proceedings they con¬ 
sidered it to be their duty to inquire into the point. In their letter to Mr. 
Sullivan, under date the 18th September 1815 (of which a copy was transmitted 
to Government on the 21st of that month, containing instructions for Mr. 
Sullivan on taking charge of the Coimbatore district), the Board adverted par¬ 
ticularly to a letter which had been discovered to have been written by Cass 
Shitty to one of the Tehsildars, in which he ordered the Tehsildar to write to him 
only “ on the private business of the gentleman and in directing Mr. Sulli¬ 
van's attention to this letter, the Board stated that they could not, consistently 
with their public duty, pass over a passage of such a nature, tending to impli¬ 
cate the late Collector in the improper transactions of Cass Shitty, considering, 
as they did, the explanation was due no less to public justice than to the 
memory of the deceased. They accordingly desired that Annaviah (the Teh- 
sildar written to by Cass Shitty), and any other acquainted with these trans¬ 
actions, should be strictly interrogated on this point. “ If,” the Board observe, 

“ the late Mr. William Garrow was ignorant of the mal-practices of his servants, 

“ it is due to his memory that the fact should be established; if otherwise, itis 
“ both your duty and that of the Board to ascertain the fact” In a subse¬ 
quent letter addressed to Mr. Sullivan,* under date the 28th September 1815, 
was a passage to the following effect: “ It is also of consequence, that the 
“ accusations affecting the late Collector, which the Board remark are repeated 
“ in the confession of the Sheristadar, should be thoroughly sifted. All this 
“ can be affected only by a detailed examination of the persons, first duly sworn 
“ to speak the truth, who paid, collected, and conveyed the extra-collections 
“ in question to the public servants.” This inquiry should be commenced as 
soon as possible, and should be conducted by your assistant, until further 
orders of Government shall be received. 


3. It does not appear that any reply was made by Mr. Sullivan to the last- 
mentioned orders of the Board, probably because the Board’s functions, as 
far as the inquiry went, were superseded by the orders of Government of the 
29th September 1815 :f but Mr. Sullivan, m a letter dated on that day (in 

- answer 


* End of paragraph 7. 

f The Commissioners began their inquiries on the 20th October 1815, under instructions from 
Government of the 29th September 1815. 
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answer to the Board’s preceding instructions of the 18th September) observed, Proceedings of 
■ “ I rowkgone through the ungracious duty which the Board devolved upon B °* 9 d i) e f c R i 8 i 7 Ue ’ 

“ me, byinterrogating the Tehsildar of Parendore The Board will he happy . _ c *_ , 

“ to see, fromvthe answers to the two questions which 1 put to him, that no 
“ stain can attSch to Mr. Garrow’s memory. I know that no integrity or vigi- 
“ lance is sufficient to shelter a Collector from the calumnies of his servants. 

\ I feel convinced, that most of Mr. Garrow’s were urged, by every motive 
“ that can influence the human mind, to implicate his name, as much as might 
“ be "possible, in the!.:..own infamous transactions, and that Mr. Garrow’s 
“ friends were necessarily deprived of those means which he, if alive, would 
“ have used, to demonstrate the falsehood of the charges.” 

4. It is to be regretted that Mr. Sullivan did not enter more fully into this 
branch of the investigation ; and that when his inquiries, as Collector, were 
superseded by those of the Commission (of which he was soon afterwards 
nominated a member), a point which the Government have justly considered 
as no less important to the justification of Mr. William Garrow’s conduct, if 
he were innocent, than to the honour and best interests of the service, should 
have been either neglected or entirely overlooked. This is the more extra¬ 
ordinary, as the Board had enjoined the Collector to sift the matter “ tho- 
“ roughly a duty which ought to have been executed, either by him, after 
the Commission had closed, or by the Commission during its continuance. 

5. The examinations taken at the Board of the persons deputed to complain, 
must have shewn the Commissioners that the Board considered it an essential 

^«pa» f v of the inquiry to ascertain the guilt or innocence of the Collector. 

6. ^t was unquestionably the intention of the Board, that this material point 
~ ia^n inquiry of the nature of that carried on in Coimbatore should not have 

been passed over, and it is obvious that the execution of the orders by the 
Collector, at the time, would have been attended with less difficulty than the 
execution of the orders of Government at present by the Board, with no other 
materials before them than such as are to be gathered from an examination 
of the report of the Commissioners. 

7. This subject will be resumed in the subsequent part of these proceedings. 

8. The Commissioners commence their report by dividing the embezzlements 
in Coimbatore into two kinds: “ the embezzlements in the Treasury,” and 
the abuses committed in the districts. 

9. In paragraph 105 of their report, the Commission sum up the “ extra col- 
** lections from the inhabitants” and ** the embezzlements of the public ser- 
“ vants,” and give the “ following as the amount of each of the principal 
*' heads.” 

S. Pagodas. F. C. 

Extra collections from the villages. 3,00,15G 1 15 

Embezzlements in the tobacco monopoly. 1,43,913 13 62 

Ditto.in tank repairs. 86,903. 44 34 

Ditto.in the sandal monopoly. 54,696 28 33 

Sundry receipts from the Treasury... 8,199 12 9 

Grand Total.Star Pagodas 5,93,869 9 73 


10. The appropriation of this sum is arranged as follows, in No. 15, Ap¬ 
pendix* A.* 

Abstract Statement of the Appropriation of the different Items of Embezzlements 
made in the Revenue qf Coimbatore , from Fusily 1217, A. D. 1817 to 1814. 

S. Pagodas. F. C. 

Paid to the servants of different gentlemen . 799 3 27 

Do. to Cass Shitty . 3,30,320 26 45 

Do. to huzzoor servants, Sec.. 6,768 38 68 

• - 

Carried over. 3,37,888 23 60 

Paid 

* Tin Appendix referred to in the above paper ie not printed in this collection. 
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Proceedings of S. Pagodas. F 1 . C. 

Board of Revenue, , ’ Brought over,. 3,37,88^^3 (K) 

89 Dee. 1 PIT. Paid to Tehsildars... I,a*i‘j33 14. 50 

Do. to Shcristadars, &c. of the talooks... >13,990 7 0* 

•Do. to Seetaram Sing, sorters and licensed seller of tobacco.. < 10,502 15 4< 

Do. to ziliah court servants, &c. 3,693 17 63 

Sheep and articles. See. supplied to the army... 3,619 28- 49 

Paid to the Monigars and Curnums.... ll,55i 9 65 

Do. to Superintendents, &c. &c. of the repairs........44,1865 29 6 

Sundry charges for jugglers, players, charity, &c., rfnd batta 

charges, &c. 14,968 21 52 

To people in the employ of Cass Shitty. 9,018 21 59 

To Monigars arid Curnums...... 19,407 — 1 


Grand Total 5,93,369 9 73 


11. The embezzlements are again subdivided into huzzoor and district, viz. 



Embezzlements in 
the Huzzoor Trea¬ 
sury. 

Embezzlements in _ , 

the Districts. lolaL 

Tank Repairs. 

Tobacco. 

Extra Collections. 

Sandal-wood. 

Sundries. 

Star Pagoda*. K. C. Star Pagoda*. F. C. Star Pagodas. F. C. 

46,494 19 79 40,409 24 35 86,903 44 34 

1,31,617 13 44 12,196 — 181,43,913 13 62 

31,313 8 35 2,G8,811 36 603,00,156 1 15- 

—- 54,696 18 33 54,696 28^3 

4,555 33 43 3,643 13 47 8,199 12 & 

Total. 

2,14,100 SO 403,70,858 24 335,93,8G9 9 73 

' -J . , __#L\ . 


12. Having given this abstract view of the general result of the Commission¬ 
er’s report, the Board proceed to examine separately each head of embezzle¬ 
ment, affording in the first instance a few general observations on the manner 
in which the evidence appears to have been procured or taken by the Com¬ 
missioners. 

13. With regard to the embezzlements in the Treasury, to the extent of 
Pagodas 2,14,010 30 40, as shewn above, it is remarked by the Commissioners, 
that Mr. Sullivan took charge of the district on the 12th September 1815, and 
in less than a “ month substantiated ” all the embezzlements in the Treasury, 
“ and that therefore nothing remained to be done on this head but to examine 
“ a few additional witnesses, respecting the truth of the statements which had 
“ been given in.” They then proceed, from paragraph 14 to paragraph 64 B* 
of their report, to explain the nature and amount of’ the embezzlements in 
that department, for the whole of which, with the exception of a small sum 
of Pagotlas 2,493 35 62 on account of tank repairs, they consider Cass Shitty, 
the late cash-keeper, to be answerable, and debit him accordingly with the 
amount. 

14. The extra collections and embezzlements in the districts, which are 
stated by the Commissioners at Pagodas 3,79,858 24 33, had not, at this time, 
been investigated by the Collectors. The whole of the Tehsildars, however, 
hud been suspended, and new ones appointed by that officer; and the Com¬ 
missioners immediately deputed from five to ten new temporary servants, termed 
Gomashtas, such as are usually employed in keeping accounts, to assist these 
new Tehsildars “ in making out the ryotwar accounts of regular and unau- 
“ thorized collections.” Two separate new and temporary Gomashtas were 
also sent to each of these new Tehsildars, for the exclusive purpose of pre¬ 
paring accounts connected with the tobacco department; and “ one or two 
“ Gomashtas” only were sent “ to particular villages, where there was reason 
“ to believe that the extra collections had been unusually heavy, in order to 
“ take the account of them from the Ryots themselves on the spot.” This 
having been done, the Gomashtas* accounts of the three talooks only, viz. 

Andore, 


* Two paragraphs are numbered 64 in the report. 
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An^ore, Parundory, and Coimbatore, were 44 examined immediately'* by the Proceeding* of 
- CoraWagjpners j the rest were left to be examined by the newly appointed «i? UC * 

TehsildareS. The Commissioners further add, that though 44 the accounts “ ec " 

44 were what are called Ryotwar, they were not checked by comparing them. 

44 on the spot, m the villages, with the reports of the Ryots,*' as it was thought 
that, without this, 44 enough could be learned to answer all the objects of the 
^Commission.” 

15^The Board are.not, perhaps, correctly informed respecting the precise 
object of the Commission ; but if the recovery of “ money embezzled” or 
the restoration of “ extra collections’* to the persons from whom they were 
exacted were amongst those objects (and from the proceedings instituted 
against Cass Shitty this would appear to have been the case), it was certainly 
necessary that they should prove the correctness of the accounts on which they 
proceeded, and even ascertain all individual payments. But, in the opinion of 
the Commissioners, the investigation would have run to an inconvenient length, 
had they superintended personally the accounts of every district. By the 
arrangement; they adopted, 44 it was intended that the accounts of ail the 
44 districts should be ready nearly at the same time, and at so early a date as 
44 would afford leisure to the Commission to reserve and correct them when 
44 they might be found defective.” 

16 . With regard to the district embezzlements, the Board are unable to 
discover that the accounts taken were ever verified, except in a few particular 
instances, and to a very confined extent. The nature of the examination of the 
accounts of the three districts named above, 44 immediately by the Commis - 
“ sioners,” is not explained, and it is doubtful whether the individuals who 
paid the^money were called Ijcfore the Commissioners for examination viva-voce. 

The depositions of a few inhabitants and Curnums only are given, in the 
appendix to the report, on the subject of “ extra collections.” 

17 . *The manner in which the accounts of the extra collections were com¬ 
piled is described by the Commissioners in paragraphs 6 , . 7 , 8 , and 9 . In the 
last-mentioned paragraph they state that 44 the Curnums and heads of villages 
44 of each district were assembled at the district cutcherry. The accounts of 
4t the Collections were drawn up from the Curnums’ accounts, and the informa- 
44 tion of heads of villages and of principal Ryots, who, in almost every 
44 village, gave in statements of extra assessments. While these accounts were 
44 preparing, and the inquiries suggested by them were going forward, separate 
44 investigations relative to the tobacco monopoly, and the restriction laid on 
44 the trade of ghee and other articles by Cass Shitty, were at the same 
44 time carried on by the Commission.” 

18. In this stage of the proceedings, it is natural to remark that the Com¬ 
missioners, in paragraph 67 , 44 desire to be remembered, that the Curnums* 

44 accounts, from which the statements referred to have been framed, have not 
44 been checked, by comparing them in the villages with the reports of the 
44 Ryots, and that though they shew the peculations of the superior Revenue 
44 servants, they (the Curnums) conceal much of their own.” The Board wish 
it also to be borne in mind, that the accounts were compiled by temporary 
servants, employed at a distance from the Commissioners, under the newly- 
appointed Tehsildars. These servants must at least be considered to have had 
an interest in proving misconduct on the part of their predecessors, then under 
suspension only; and though the accounts, thus prepared, were examined 
44 immediately by the Commissioners” lor three talooks, the nature of the 
examination is not stated, but the accounts taken in the manner described 
above have nevertheless been assumed as sufficiently correct to answer 44 all 
44 the objects of the Commission” for the whole province. 

19. The process above described in making out the accounts, applies princi-* 
pally to the district embezzlements and extra collections; but the Board will 
have occasion to shew, that the process in making out the huzzoor accounts 
was not very dissimilar. 

20 . The Board proceed to the separate consideration of each distinct head of 
embezzlement; and first to that in the tank department, to the aggregate 
amount of Pagodas 86,903 44 34. 

9 F 


21. State 
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SI. Statement No 5, Appendix A. professes to give the detail of this em¬ 
bezzlement for each talook, and does it thus: 

St. Pggftdas F. C. 

Total amount paid from the treasury during seven years for / 

repairs ..... 1,26,585 28 S3 

Advanced by the inhabitants ... 173 34 76 

1,26,759 18 

Total amount actually expended in repairs, drawn up"from *'-• 

the estimates of the Curnums of the villages in which the 
repairs were executed . 39,356 39 16 


Remainder... 87,402 St 13 
Balance in Cass Shitty’s private treasury... 498 24 59 


Total charged as embezzlement. 86,9 03 44 34 

t 

The above sum is again divided as follows: 

To Cass Shitty jfCol. 3, Statement, No. 14, Appendix A.) 44,000 29 17 

To tank repairs, servants (Col. 65, No. 14, Appendix A.) 42,903 15 17 

Total embezzlement in the sum charged for- 

repairs of tanks...Pagodas... 86,903 44 34 

22. “ The particulars of tank embezzlement,” say the Commissioner.*,., 
“ cannot at present be known, in cousequence, as is stated, of the destruction 
" of the original accounts, and the death, sickness, or flight of the principal 
** agents employed.” They observe, however, that Narnapah, the Treasury 
Gomashta, “ was so completely master of the subject, as to be able, with the 
“ help of the public accounts and some memorandums of his own, to siTew not 
“ only the whole amount embezzled in the repairs, but that of each year, and 
“ the particular works to which it was falsely charged.” But in paragraph 21, 
the Commission observe, “ that though the particulars of tank embezzlements 
“ cannot at present be known, the gross sums, amounting to Pagodas 
“ 43,891* 19 79 have been ascertained, by means of Narnapah, the Treasury 
“ Gomashta.” The Board conclude, that this explanation is meant to be 
confined to the embezzlements in the Treasury. 

23. The account thus prepared, however, by Narnapah, is stated by the 
Commissioners to have been sworn to by Appajee Row, “ the deputy Trea- 
** surer.”* This, if correctly reported, is a novel mode of proceeding. Ap¬ 
pajee might be called on to give in an account on oath ; but it is not usual to 
require a man to swear to an account prepared by another person. Some 
information is also given by Dhurmaroy Pillay and Strencvassa llow. The 
former person wrote the original, and assisted in framing false accounts of one 
division, and if bad health had not prevented him, had undertaken to “ draw 
“ out ” an account shewing the particulars of the embezzlements, although no 
accounts were then in his possession. 

24. This is the substance of the evidence from which the Commissioners 
conclude an embezzlement to have taken place in the Treasury of Pagodas 
46,494 19 79» and R i s upon this evidence, with the addition of what is 
contained in three letters of Cass Shitty, + that the Collector thought 
himself justified in holding that person answerable for a portion thereof to the 
amount of Pagodas 44,000 29 17> and seizing and selling his property in 
satisfaction of the demand. 

, 25. The first evidence respecting the tank repair embezzlements,J it appears, 

was contained in a memorandum given to the Collector on the 21st September 
1815, drawn up by Narnapah, huzzoor Gomashta, employed iu the Treasury, 
in which it was stated that Cass Shitty had taken 42,150 pagodas.§ On the 
23d of that month, Narnapah, Appajee Row, Dhurmaroy Pillay, and Strcne- 

vassa 

• 

* See Paragraph 24 of the Report. See deposition No. 3, Appendix B. 

+ There are three original letters from Cass Shitty, proving generally his interference iutliis 
department, and that he ordered the disposal of money intended for repairs See No. 8 to 11, C. 
t Appendix B, 9 to 12. § No. 1, Mr. Sullivan's letter, 15th March 1816. 
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vassARow, gave further declarations on this subject. Narnapah at this time Proceeding* of 
declara^jdtat he “ gave credit for 42,150 pagodas from the repair-money in Board of Revenue, 
« Cass SnHty’s private accounts;'* and lie adds, “this is'all I know.’* J 19 D . c ‘ 1817 ' 
Appajee Row,., on oath, merely confirms this statement. Strencvassa Row 
deposes, that Chss Shitty told him “ that Mr. William Garrow had ordered 
“ him to write more money in the accounts than the actual charges in the 
\talooks,” and that accordingly 26,000 pagodas more than the actual expen- 
ditferawas charged in the accounts. Dhurmaroy Pillay states, that a sum of 
45,00CKodd pagodas “ was entered in the account more than the actual 
“ charges, and that the sum was taken by Cass Shitty." He adds, “ I 
“ wrote all the particulars of these accounts.’* The Commissioners in their 
report observe, that “the original accounts of both divisions passed through 
“ the hands of Dhurmaroy Pillay, who states that he delivered them to Saranga- 
“ pani Pillay, after fabricating new ones, with a sum of 45,000 pagodas added 
“ to the actual expenditure ;*' but they do not point out a very particular 
circumstance in this man’s evidence, viz. that after charging Cass Shitty 
with this embezzlement, he adds a postscript to his deposition as follows:* 

“ I wrote ray deposition that Cass Shitty took 45,000 and odd pagodas. 
il The following are the particulars of this. The accounts of the actual charges 
“ in the talooks wore sent to Sarangapani Pillay: he gave me these accounts, 

“ and ordered me to add 45,000 and odd pagodas more than the actual cx- 
“ penses. Agreeable to his order, 1 wrote fresh accounts and gave them 
“ to Sarangapani Pillay. Cass Shitty was superintendent of the repairs, and 
“ I think, therefore, that he must have received the amount.” 

20. There is little doubt that considerable abuses were committed in the tank 
department in Coimbatore, during the period under notice. In the opinion of 
the Board, however, it would have been more desirable that the best legal 
evidence against the actual perpetrators of the frauds, and of the amount of 
the e mbezz lements received by each delinquent, should have been obtained, 
than that the report should be confined to a general statement of embezzle¬ 
ments, on evidence so defectively taken and arranged, as that procured from 
Narnapah and Appajee Row. 

27 . The Commissioners themselves, indeed, seem to have been aware of 
the objectionable nature of the evidence of these persons, for it is offered by 
them rather as the only evidence they could procure, than as satisfactory proof 
The destruction of the original accounts obliged them, they say, “ to be satis- 
“ fied with the short abstract of tank repair embezzlements entered in the 
“ Treasury statement.** 

28. The Statement No. 3, Appendix A. professes to be a detailed “ state- 
“ ment, shewing the amount of advances issued from the Treasury for the 
“ repairs of tanks and watercourses, and the amount actually expended on 
“ that account from fusily 1216 to 1224, and the amount of embezzlement 
“ made therefrom by Cass Shitty." 

29. The abstract is as follows : 



Amount issued 
from the Treasury 
for repairs of tanks 
and watercourses. 

Ditto for sun¬ 
dry repairs. 

Amount re¬ 
maining in de¬ 
posit from sums 
issued in former 
years. 

Total. 

Amountf ac- 
tually expanded 
in repairs. 

Amount depo¬ 
sited in a sepa¬ 
rate chest for 
Cass Shitty's 
use. 

I'Usily ISIf) 

Pagodas. K. 0. 

Pagodas. F. C. 

Pagodas. K. C. 

Pagoda.’. F. C. 

Pagodas. F. C. 

Pagoda*. K. V. 

642 36 — 

- - - 

- -- 

642 36 — 

642. 36 — 

- — — 

1 Ditto 1217 

31,800 - 

_ _ _ 

-- 

31,180- 

31,800 - 

— — — 

1 Ditto I2J8 

30,000 - 

-_ 

- - - 

30,000 - 

25,000 - 

5,000 - 

Ditto 1219 

6,000 - 

r —— - ___ 

2,344 19 79 

8,344 19 79 

-- -- 

8,344 19 79 

Ditto 1220 

14,000 - 

650- 

- -. - 

14,650 - 

7,690 12 GO 

6,959 32 11 

Ditto 1221 

12,297 35 46 

650 - 

.- - — 

12,947 35 46 

3,060 - 

9,887 35 46 

Ditto 1229 

7,987 33 40 

050- 

— — — 

8,637 S3 40 

3,187 33 40 

5,450- 

Ditto 1223 

9,S52 38 28 

650 - 

— — - 

10,502 38 28 

4,650 16 5 

5,852 22 23 

Ditto 1224 

9,060 - 

—- 

—- 

9,060 - 

4,060 - 

5,000 - 

Total.. 

1,21,641 8 34 

2,600 - 

2,344 19 70 

1,26,285 28 33 

80,091 8 3* 

_ i -- 

46,494 19 79 

- M .- 


* * No 11, Appendix B. 

T This ig the heading in No. S, but it it a mistake: it would appear to be the amount sent to the districts. 
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N. B. Total amount deposited in a separate chest and 

embezzled by Cass Shitty.... 

Amount of repayments made from the sum of advances 
received by Cass Shitty from the Treasury. 


Pagoda*. 3^ C. 

19 79 

43,150 0 O 


Remainder sent to Madras with a remittance. 4,344 19 

30. That the sum charged in this account is not, in the opinion of tte Com¬ 
missioners, the amount actually defrauded, is clear, for it makes the embezzle¬ 
ment only Pagodas 46,494 19 79* whereas the total embezzlement assumed is 
Pagodas 86,903 44 34. This account, therefore, is meant to shew what is 
called the “ Treasury embezzlement” only. 

81. Narnapah and Appajec Row, who gave evidence on the subject of the 
tank embezzlement in the huzzoor Treasury, were at the time under suspen¬ 
sion from the service, and it may be questioned whether they could speak with¬ 
out some bias. Narnapah, who acknowledges himself at once the chief agent 
in Cass Shitty’s alleged frauds, and who is the principal evidence respecting 
them, has been rewarded for the information he has given, not only by being 
restored to office, but by an addition of three pagodas per mensem to his pay.* 
Appajee Row is still under suspension, or is in fact virtually dismissed. Neither 
of them confess having derived any advantage from their participation in Cass 
Shitty’s criminality. 

33. The true accounts being destroyed, or at least not procurable, the Boar^ 
think that Dhurmaroy Pillay, through whose hands they are stated to have 

5 >assed, was the evidence chiefly to be relied on. But though he, at 'first, ac¬ 
knowledged the frauds which had previously been alleged by the others, he has 
since recanted in a petition to the Board,f and declared that his evidence was 
taken under personal restraint; nor is it to be overlooked, that eveirat the 
time that he gave his declaration, he added a postscript, explaining that he sus¬ 
pected Cass Shitty by inference only, and that Sarungapani Pillay was the per¬ 
son who instigated him to make fraudulent entries. 

33. With respect to the three others, on whose evidence the Commissioners 
have chiefly relied, it is to be observed, that they all avow themselves parties 
to the fraud, and that, on this account alone, their evidence is to be received 
with some caution. Narnapah was a Treasury Gomashta, and though he lived 
in Cass Shitty’s house, and is stated to have been confidentially entrusted by 
him, yet he declares that all the accounts were taken from him. Notwith¬ 
standing this, he undertakes from “ some memorandums of his own,” with the 
help of the public accounts, to make out “ not only the whole amount em- 
“ bezzted in the repairs, but tnat of each year, and the particular works to 
“ which it was falsely charged.” The precise coincidence between the evi¬ 
dence of this man and that of Appajee Row is also remarkable: their deposi¬ 
tions of the 23d September are in substance, and almost verbatim, the same. 
This may likewise be said of the important parts of their declarations of the 
3d October; and it may be added, that whoever took the examination on that 
occasion, caused the declaration of Narnapah to be read over to Appajee Row, 
before his (Appajee Row's) examination was began; and though twenty-one 
days apparently intervened between Narnapah’s third and written declaration 
of the 23d October (No. 4), and Appajec’s of the 14th November (No. 5) \t 
the one, so far as regards the material sums, seems a counterpart of the other, 
somewhat differently arranged. § That part of Narnapah's deposition which 

relates 


* See Moyen Zabitah for fusily 1226. t See his address to the Board. 


4 Mr. Sullivan says the depositions were given on the same day; but the dates of the deposi¬ 
tions, both in the Commissioners' report, and in Mr. Sullivan's letter (15th March 1816), are as 
stated in the body of these proceedings. 


$ Items. 

Exchange:—Narnapah 
• Appajee. 

Tobacco : — Narnapah 
Appajee. 


Pa K i. F. C. 
1,828 11 20 
1,828 11 20 

1.81.617 13 44 

1.31.617 1& 44 


Nuzzcr: 
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rdateito the embezzlement in the advances for repairs is as follows: “ From Proceedings of 
** fusiljM-^17 up to fusily 1224, Pagodas 1,21,641 8 34 was charged in the of Revenue, 
“ public accounts for the repairs, of which sum Marummut Kistna Moodely, 89Defri8i7. 

*• Seenevasa Row, Sarungapany Piilay, and Ram Row, received from the 
“ Treasury and from the Tehsildars at the talooks to the amount of Pagodas 

79i471 IS 34. The remaining, Pagodas 42,150, and of the sundry repairs 
the amount of Pagodas 2,000, added with the amount of deposits for re- 
«* pkira, being Pagodas 2,344 19 79, makes a total embezzlement from the 
«• repan^money of Pagodas 46,494 19 76. Out of this sum, agreeably to Cass 
“ Shitty's order, Pagodas 42,150 was carried to the credit of the Treasury, as 
“ a set off against the advances, and the remaining. Pagodas 4,344 19 79, was 
“ remitted in Star Pagodas to Matroudoss Saucar to Madras, along with the 
« remittance.” 

34. The evidence of Shenevassa Row (No. 12), dated 23d September 1815, 
goes to prove that Cass Shitty represented to the witness that the late Collector 
had ordered him to charge more, money for tank repairs than was actually ex¬ 
pended, and that this was done to the extent, in six years, of 26,000 pagodas. 

The declaration of this man,* however, added to that of Narnapah and Appajee 
Row, with the tetter of Cass Shitty (from No. 1 to 9 inclusive in the appendix 
C), must be admitted as proof that Cass Shitty interfered in the affairs of the 
tank department, and was a party to frauds therein ; but the evidence 
there exhibited, it is feared, is not sufficiently conclusive to admit of any pre¬ 
cise sum being recovered by legal process from Cass Shitty and the other delin¬ 
quents. AU the information on these points is derived from the depositions of 
Narnapah, Appajee Row, and Shenevassa Row. 

35. From the nature of the huzzoor embezzlements in the tank repairs, it 
must be admitted that the people employed in the Treasury were the only 
persons who could give any certain information regarding them. 

36. lf thtT money charged for tank repairs had been all actually sent to the 
districts, but not expended there, and returned to Cass Shitty, it might have 
been traced to him in various ways; but, in the present case, only part of the 
money is alleged to have been sent to the districts, and the remainder is stated 
to have been transferred direct from the Treasury to the Shitty's private cash- 
chest : the Treasury servants were, therefore, the only persons who could 
have avy knowledge of these last sums. They state, that it was easy to dis¬ 
tinguish the sums actually sent to the districts from those transferred to Cass 


9 G Shitty’s 

Pag*. F. C. 

NuzzerNarnapah ...... SI,348 8 35 

Appajee. 81,343 8 35 

Repair!Narnapah . 46,944 19 76 

Appajee .. 46,494 19 79 

Difference. .. 3 

TotalBy Narnapah. 2,14,010 30 37 

By Appajee. 2,18,652 4 62 

Difference. 358 25 55 


V. F. c. 

Omitted by Appajee:.. Profit on paper. 145 22 12 

Do. on hire of bullocks . 212 38 46 


- 358 25 58 

Deduct three cash, mistake aa shewn above. • ■ ■ • 3 

Difference reconciled.. 358 25 55 


The grand total of the two accounts thus agree item for item, fonams and cash, in all but the 
two sums noted above. 

* In a petition in English, but signed by Shenevassa Row, dated 22d February 1816, sent to 
the Board, this man states: " In the fusily 1225, Mr. John Sullivan succeeded vice Mr. Garrow, 
“ deceased. I was then without employment, in my own house, confined owing to the severe ill- 
“ ness: and when 1 am in a state ofinsensibility, Mr. J. Sullivan have sent his huzzoor Deloyets, 
“ and carried me forcibly to this place. There, in presence of nioosady’s (native servants of ll e 
“ cutcherry), belonging to Colonel Munro, and Peons, having threatened and distressed me much, 
“ very much, and took my signature in a paper.” 

If the petitioner is correct in his assertion regarding the date of the deposition and the date ot 
the signing, they must have been done at different times. The petitioner further adds : “ Mr. 
“ Sullivan* 1 luid imprisoned Cass Shitty ou account of maramit business. If Mr. Sullivan had 
‘ committed Cass Shitty to the jail upon regular authority of the accounts, it is altogether un- 
‘ necessary for him to demand from me an account from a new bead, after Cass Shitty prosecuted. 
* him in the appeal court.” 
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Proceeding* of Shitty’s private chest: because, when the former were entered in the ntiblic 
Board of Revenue, accoU nts, the works for which they were intended were specifie^-but the 
29 Dec. 181 .. j atter were enterc j simply as “ advances for repairs.” Narnapah find Appajee 
Row have made oath to the money being taken from the Treasury by the Shit¬ 
ty’s orders, and to more being charged for repairs than was actually expended; 
and Durmaroy Pillav and Shenevassa Row have also deposed to the latter point. 
Paupy Shitty, the Treasury Shroff, has likewise made oath to the payments 
to the Shitty from the Treasury. But while it is thus admitted that the 'trea¬ 
sury servants were the only witnesses that could give evidence respecting the 
liuzzoor embezzlements, it may be questioned whether the best evidence they 
could give was obtained, whether the manner in which it was taken will not 
in some degree'discredit it, and whether it will be considered as conclusive 
evidence in a court of justice. 

37. With regard to the further sum of Pagodas 40,49* 19 76, entered by 
the Commissioners in their accounts gs embezzled in the district out of the 
money remitted from the Treasury for tank repairs, the Board cannot find any 
other evidence of its correctness than the estimates of the Ciirnums of the 
amount actually expended in each village. The amount charged as district 
embezzlements of repairs, is the difference between the amount issued from the 
Collector’s Treasury and from the Treasuries of the Tehsildars, on account of 
repairs, and what the village Curnums, who never saw the accounts, compute 
to have been expended. The Commissioners themselves admit, that this 
computation of the Curnums “ is not, in its present state, to be much relied 
“ upon j” that it is “ only in some cases founded on actual accounts,” and 
perhaps “ in many instances” erroneous, “ from enmity or ignorance afid 
they estimate , that this estimate of the Curnums may be erroneous by 10,000 
or 15,000 pagodas. Notwithstanding this, they urge “ that the full amount 
“ should stand against the Superintendents, until it shall be proved that they 
are entitled to remission.” 

38. Regarding the sum charged in the Collectors’ accounts as advances from 
the Trcasuiy for tank repairs, there can be no doubt: the question is respect¬ 
ing the amount actually expended in the districts. Narnapah gives accounts 
of the appropriation of the liuzzoor embezzlements: the Curnums estimate the 
amount of the actual expenditure from which the amount embezzled is taken; 
and the Commissioners, adopting both, and having already accused Casa Shitty 
of embezzling the sum entered in Narnapah’s statement, charge the Superin¬ 
tendents with the difference between what the Curnums estimate has been laid 
at, and the amount of the total expenditure charged after deducting the sum 
set down against Cass Shitty, viz. 

S. Pagodas. F. C. 


The amount charged in the public accounts is. 1,26,759 18 20 

Cass Shitty’s embezzlements are charged to be . 46,494 19 79 

80,264 43 30 

Deduct balance in Treasury. 498 24 59 

Total. 79.766 18 51 

The Curnums* estimate of expense of repairs. 39,356 39 10 

And district embezzlements are estimated at. 40,409 24 35 


39. It will be seen, however, that the Commissioners admit that neither the 
Tehsildars of the district nor the Curnums of the villages in which the repairs 
were made were permitted to assist in the repairs, or to have access to the 
accounts. 

40. The actual sum entered in the public accounts, as 

disbursed for repairs of tanks for eight years, is, as Pagoda*. F. C. 

shewn above..... 1,26,585 28 33 

Deduct the amount entered in fusily 1217, in which year 
no fraud is charged to have been committed by Cass 
Shitty... 82,442 86 — 


Balance......Pagodas 94,142 - 
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41. Cass Shitty’s embezzlement, being Star Pagodas 46,494 19 79 , at the Proceedings of 

huzzoor, amounts therefore to near the half of the whole sum charged in the Bo «o‘^ ,f ^ 
accounts df the other seven years. v 29181 ‘ 

Pagodas. F. C. 

42. Again: .the actual sum charged being, as above. 1,20,585 28 33 

And the frauds committed by Cass Shitty being. 46,491. 19 79 

The balance out of which the district frauds were 
■V committed is... 80,091 8 34 


43. And the embezzlement in the district being charged at Pagodas 40,409 
24 35, the amount is more than the half of the whole sum remitted to the 
districts to be disbursed for repairs of tanks, &c. 

44. If the inference is allowed, that no fraud was committed in the talooks 
in fusily 1227, or if committed not to a great extent, since the huzzoor servants 
and Cass Shitty did not participate in any, the result would be as follows : 

S. Pagodas. F. C. 
1,26,585 28 S3 
32,442 36 — 

Balance. 94,142 — 

Total embezzlement, viz. 

At the huzzoor . 46,494 19 79 

In the district ... 40,494 12 76 

Total. 86,903 44 34 

Leaving the actual sum expended in seven years only. 7,238 - 

A sum scarcely exceeding Pagodas 1,000 per annum. 

45. The Curnums* accounts (referred to in Statement No. 5, Appendix A) 
do not shew the amount for each year for which they give their “ estimates'* 
of the amount actually disbursed in repairs : but, in support of the Curnums* 
estimates, the Commission observe, “ even if there had been a disposition to 
“ disburse large sums for the repairs, labourers could not be found ;** and they 
give an instance of an embezzlement in fusily 1217 (paragraph 28) of 1,429 
pagodas out of the sum of 1,800 pagodas in one village. If the Curnum who 
kept this account gave a true account in this instance, frauds may be estimated 
for fusily 1217 : but a charge of embezzlement of more than seven-ninths of 
the whole sums requires to be supported by other proof than a Curnum’s 
account. The sum sent for one work may have been expended for another 
work, and the Curnum gave probably the disbursement only, not the receipt: 
that may have been taken from Narnapah’s account of money remitted to the 
district for separate works. The Curnum is not asked to whom the difference 
went i nor is an explanation given of so extraordinary a peculation where ac¬ 
counts were kept by public officers. 

46. It also appears, from a comparison of the public accounts with those 
made out under the Commission, that although the total is correct, the sums do 
not agree for each year. There must, therefore, have been a transfer of 
sums estimated in one year to a second year. The correspondence of the 
Board, referred to in the margin, will indeed establish this fact.* 

47. Hie result of the Board’s examination of this first head of embezzle¬ 
ment is: 

1st. That it can scarcely admit of doubt, that frauds to a great extent 
were committed in Coimbatore, in the disbursements for the repairs of 
tanks. 

2d. That the precise sum embezzled in the Treasury under this head, if 
Narnapah’s evidence, confirmed by ‘Appajec Row, is to be credited, is 

proved, 

* Lefcer to Mr. W. Garrow, 9th, in Dy. Consultations, 12th November 1810; from ditto, 15th, 
in Consultations, 18th March 1811 ; to ditto, 27th, in Dy. Consultations, 28th September 1812. 


Sum charged for repairs 
Deduct in fusily 1217.. 
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proved, and an embezzlement to the extent of Pagodas 42,150 is brought 
home to Cass Shitty on this evidence: but, in the opinion of th e Board, H is 
very questionable whether this will be considered conclusive evidehce in a 
. court of justice. 

3d. That great doubts are entertained by the Board of the correctness of 
the Curnums* *« estimates,*’ from which the second branch of embezzlements 
is deduced by the Commission, and that, therefore, there is, in their opinion^ 
presumption only of embezzlements in the districts, to the extent of,.Pa¬ 
godas 40,41)1 17 76. 

4th. That the evidence obtained by the Commissioners will not justify, in 
the opinion of the Board, a civil prosecution being commenced against any 
person, not hitherto proceeded against for embezzlements in tank repairs. 

5th. That no part of the evidence goes in the least to implicate the late 
Mr. William Garrow in the corruption of the Treasurer, Cass Shitty, in the 
embezzlement in the disbursements for repairs of tanks. 


JTobacco Embezzlements. 

48. The next item of embezzlement is the large sum of Pagodas 1,43,913 
13 62 in the tobacco department, of which Pagodas 1,36,261 40 50 is stated 
to have been appropriated by Cass Shitty. 

49. For evidence of this fraud the Commissioners refer to that part of the 
Appendix to their Report which is marked from Nos. 14 to 29B, and from 
Nos. 8 to 22C. 

50. -The information respecting this fraud was given by Narnapah, $t first, 
in a memorandum on the 21st September, and in a second declaration of the 
3d October 1815. Then follows the examination of various persons, regarding 
the preparation of false receipts; next that of Anuntiah, the tobacco JRovsum; 
subsequently various declarations of the 15th November, and the 9th,'*ilth, 
and 12th December ; and the whole closes with a second representation from 
the tobacco Roysum, Anuntiah, dated the 8th February 1816. In addition to 
this, is given a number of letters, chiefly by Cass Shitty, in tire Appendix C, 

from 


* See Report, from paragraph SO at 54 inclusive.—Sec Statements Nos. 4, 6, and 7, Appen¬ 
dix A.—See depositions from Nos. 14 to 24, Appendix B. These appear to be written declara¬ 
tions : they are, however, signed by the parties. — No. 25, Appendix B, is a verbal deposition: it 
is signed by the " deponent.”—Nos. 26, 27, 28, and 29, are vivd voce examinations of people who 
gave false receipts, at the instigation of Cass Shitty and Seetarnm Sing. 

In the abstract at the foot of the account No. 6, Appendix A, drawn out by the Commissioners, 
the embezzlement is stated as follows: 

Star Pags. F. C. Star Pag*. F. C. 

Total of Statement 6A. 1,58,264 16 37 

Deduct amount of advance due by the inhabitants. 12,119 — 67 

Amount sale of tobacco in the talooka Treasury... 1,788 11 27 

Amount paid for smuggled tobacco... 443 30 41 

- 14,351 2 55 


Remainder embezzled...... 1,43,913 IS 62 

Particulars. 

Amount taken by Cass Shitty. 1,16,373 32 19 

Ditto by ditto from the disbursements of servants. 8,877 31 69 

Ditto by ditto from the ditto of Godown. 1,813 44 44 


1,27,065 18 52A* 

Amount paid to different people by order of Cass Shitty and See- 

taram Sing . 9,196 21 78B* 

Ditto against Seetaram Sing and licensed dealers. 7,651 18 12 


1,43,913 IS 62 


The whole amount charged, from fusily 1220 to 1224 inclusive, being five years, in the public 
accounts on account of tobacco, is statud to be Star Pagodas 2,64,486 IS 38, and this sum agrees 
with a statement received by the Board from the Accountant-General’s office. 

The account reepived from the Accountant-General shews a recovery of advances to the extent 
of Star Pagodas 1,97,370 8 82, and a balance on the 12th July 1815 of Star Pagodas 67,116 5 66, 
making Star Pagodas 2,64,486 13 38. • 

The remittances to Malabar in tobacco, for which the Collector there gave Mr. William Garrow 
credit, from fusily 1220 to 1224, and up to August of fusily 1225, amounted to Pagodas 1,88,115 
3 S3, and the collections by tho Collector of Malabar during that period were 'Pagodas 
4,17,866 22 3. 

* A and B are equal to Pagodas 1,36,261 40 50. 
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from Nos. 8 to 33 inclusive. The substance of this evidence it may be proper Proceeding* of 
briefly to recapitulate. Bo ^ d n° f R fI?S ue ’ 

Dec. ioi7- 

51. On the 3d October, Narnapah states, on oath, " that Pagodas 1,08,850 
" out of 1,30,000 pagodas, charged in the account in the name of Sitaran\ 

“ Sing for the purchase of tobacco,” was credited to the Treasury, on account 
', <s of advances taken from it by Cass Shitty: in other words, that it was ap¬ 
propriated by that person. And Appajee Row and Paupy Shitty, the Shroif, 
support this statement, by declaring, on oath, that credit was given for some 
money on this account, though they do not recollect the amount without a 
reference to the accounts. On the 33d October, Narnapah states, on oath, 
that the tobacco embezzlements by Cass Shitty were as follows : 

St. Pagodas F. C. 

In purchasing tobacco. 13,0,925 27 11 

In sibbendy. 8,877 31 69 

In godown repairs... 1,813 44 44 

, 1,31,617 13 44 

And Appajee Row, who did not at first recollect the amount, confirms, on 
the 14th of November, each specific item of this statement. The examinations 
on the 16 th of October go to prove that various persons confess having, by 
Cass Shitty’s orders, given to them in person signed receipts, purporting to 
have sold tobacco to Government, and to have received payment for the same, 
when, in fact, they neither sold the tobacco, nor were ever paid for it. On the 
'34th October, the Roysum, Anuntiah, deposes on oath, that “ the total 
“ amount of false receipts was Pagodas 39,765 26 21. This amount was 
“ made up in the accounts by Sitaram Sing, according to Cass Shitty’s 
“ order.” He also deposes, that he “ was made acquainted with the circum- 
“ stamps .above stated, having been employed as Roysum under Sitaram Sing, 

* r and having written part of the false receipts.” Or the depositions given on. 
the 15th November, No. 21, Tappacolum Soobaroy Shitty, sorter of tobacco, 
states, that Cass Shitty directed the deponent not to give up certain tobacco 
accounts in his possession, as, if he gave up these accounts, he (Cass Shitty) 

“ should fall into troublethat there was “ a general custom to receive the first 
“ sort of tobacco from the inhabitants and to pay them for the third and fourth 
“ sortthat when the witness objected to this, Sitaram Sing threatened to 
discharge him; and that on his acquainting Cass Shitty with this, that 
person told him “ to obey Sitaram Sing’s orders.” He also states, “ that in 
“ three years, more than one thousand candies of tobacco were gained in 
“ weight.” No. 25, by Nayana Shitty, private trader to Cass Shitty, of 
the same date, deposes, that having been sent for by (’ass Shitty to 
Bhowani, to j|et his private accounts from him, he went to the house of Sitaram 
Sing, who informed him that a proposal for Palany tobacco had been given in 
the name of the witness; and that though the witness never either supplied the 
tobacco or was paid for it, he consented, at Sitaram Sing’s request, to sign 
four receipts for 16,100 pagodas for tobacco, in fusily 1222, and five receipts 
for fusily 1223, to the amount of Pagodas 15,575. Of the depositions dated 
in December, not one makes mention of the name of Cass Shitty. They 
are all given by the sorters or Commissioners for the sale of tobacco, and detail 
frauds committed by themselves, by order, as they state, of Sitaram Sing, 
consisting chiefly of the purchase of a superior sort of tobacco at a rate fixed 
for an'interior sort, of short weight, of overcharge of bullock hire, and of re¬ 
tailing the fourth sort of sirkar tobacco to the inhabitants at the price of the 
first sort; the profits arising from which sources they affirm to have been paid 
to Sitaram Sing or his agents. The second deposition of Anuntiah, the to¬ 
bacco Roysum, dated in February 1816,* after recapitulating these abuses, and 

9 H explaining 

* In Mr. Sullivan** letter of the 15th March 1816 is a translation of Anuntiah'* first deposition 
on oath, dated 21st September 1815. in this deposition he states, that it *as the practice for Sita¬ 
ram Sing to send his receipts for money to Cass Shitty, who sent some and retained some, and 
told Sitaram Sing to make up the full amount in his accounts; that Sitaram Sing, upon asking 
him how he must make up the account, was directed to make it up in the accounts of carriage- 
hire, in the price of tobacco purchased from the inhabitants, and in expenses ; and that Cass 
Shitty took 18,000 pagodas from 89,000 pagodas ordered for tlu| advance of tobacco for the year 
bhava (1814). 
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Proceeding, of explaining that letters were written from the huzzoor, communicating the 
129 Dec. JET entries in the Treasury accounts, and requiring the talookwar accounts and 
receipts to be made to correspond therewith, adds: “ a small part of the sum 
“ overcharged in the account, as above stated, was sent to Sitaram Smg by 
■' r means of the Tehsildars, and the remainder retained in the Treasury for the 
** use of Cass Shittyand it concludes by observing, that “ the quantity 
“ of tobacco gained by means of false weight was carried to the accounts 95 
“ tobacco purchased from the inhabitants, to make the quantity for which false 
“ receipts had been obtained from the inhabitants, and also to make the 
“ difference between five hundred and fifty-four Candies of the article actually 
“ purchased in the Madura country, and two thousand four hundred candies 
“ entered as purchased in the accounts.’* 

52. Of the correspondence in the Appendix C, No. 10 is a letter from Ta- 
gappa Chitty, deputy treasurer to Sitaram Sing, informing him that 30,000 
pagodas had been inserted in the account as advanced to the Ryots for culti¬ 
vating tobacco for fusily 1333, and desiring him to make a similar entry in his 
accounts; also requesting information respecting a sum of 1,000 pagodas 
entered in Hita Ram Sing’s account, in order that the Treasury a'ccouttt might 
be made to correspond. No. 11 is a letter to the same person from Appajee 
Row, the witness against Cass Shitty, of whom particular notice has already 
been made, informing him that 13,000 pagodas had been charged for the 
purchase of tobacco in the accounts for the month of January, and calling for 
the district accounts. No. 13 is a letter from one Tchsildar to another, re¬ 
garding the equalization of their accounts. No. 13 is a letter from Sitaram 
Sing, quoted in the thirty-eighth paragraph of the Commissioners* report, 
which fully explains the system of short payment, short weight, and false 
accounts prescribed by him : but in none of these letters is mention' made of 
Cass Shitty by name. No. 14 to 33 inclusive, are letters written by Cass 
Shitty to various persons, all evincing that he actively interfered in the affairs 
of the tobacco department. 

53. A review of this evidence sufficiently demonstrates that systematic 
abuses existed in the tobacco department. The letter of Sitaram Sing, di¬ 
recting short weight, short prices, and false accounts, the confession of the 
sorters of tobacco, and of the persons who signed false receipts, that these 
frauds were actually practised by them, render this unquestionable. That 
the extent of these frauds must also have been very great may be safely 
admitted, from the mere circumstance of the actual average charge for deli¬ 
vering tobacco for three years at Ponany having amounted to Pagodas 
31 43 14, while it has since been contracted for at Pagodas 13 33 40 per 
candy.* 

54. Respecting the amount of the tobacco embezzlements,' two separate 
and distinct accounts are given by the Commissioners. The first is taken from 
that framed by Narnapah and Appajee Row; the second from the sorters* 
accounts “ discovered by degrees.t” They are in substance as follows: 


Narnapah*s Accounts. 

St. Pagodas F. C. 


In purchasing tobacco.. 

In sibbendy. 

In godown repairs... 


Total embezzled by Cass Shitty....Pagodas 1,31,617 13 44 

Sorters* Accounts. 

In weighing.. 

In sorting. 

Pay of servants.. 

Building storehouses... 

Bullock hire to Ponnany and packing. 

St. Pagodas F. C. 


Star Pagodas... 1,09,234 35 75 

* See letter from Mr. Wiah, dated 19th May 1817. V 

f One aorter, Teppacolum Soobaroy Chitty, delivered up three yean' account*. How the 
rest wen obtained ia not stated. 
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U St Pagodas F. C. 

Brought over. Star Pagodas... 1,09,234 35 75 
Add-, net balance due by Sitaram Sing, as follows: 

_ t , St. Pagodas F. C. 

Gross balance .49,u29 29 58 

Deduct tuccavy advanced by him.12,119 0 67 

- 36,910 24 70 


Proceedings of 
Board of Berenue, 
29»Dec. 1SI7. 


Total...l,46,145 15 66 

Deduct money discovered to have been 
paid in rewards for seizing smuggled 

tobacco. 443 30 41 

Recovered from the sorters . 1,788 16 27 

- 2,232 1 68 


Remainder embezzled Pagodas... 1,43,913 13 68 


55. Of this total. Star Pagodas 1,36,261 40 56 is charged to Cass Shitty, 
at the foot of Statement 6, Appendix A, as explained in paragraph — of these 
proceedings. 

56. The difference between the Sorters* accounts and the Treasury accounts 
is stated by the Commissioners (paragraph 42 to be owing, on one side, to an 
actual payment to the servants, and on the other, to an overcharge on the car¬ 
riage of tobaepo to Ponnany, neither of which were known to the Treasury 
•Gomashtas. 

57. In paragraph 43, the Commissioners state that the sum of Pagodas 
1,43,913 13 62 comprehends the amount of the embezzlement, so far as it can 
be ascertained from the accounts of the tobacco servants ; but it does not shew 
the illegal profit of the retailers, which the Commissioners did not think it 
necessary to inquire into. 

58. The account drawn out by Narnapah of the embezzlements in the to¬ 
bacco monopoly, though “ sworn to by Appajec Row,” who is throughout the 
echo of all his statements, if it be received as perfectly correct under the exa¬ 
minations given relative to this man*s evidence in the tank department, will go 
to establish the precise amount of the embezzlement at the huzzoor Treasury. 
But Appajee's evidence, on the 3d October, went to prove that he could not 
state, without reference to the accounts, the sum for which credit was given on 
account of tobacco: yet, on the 14th November, he delivers in a most spe¬ 
cific account of the tobacco embezzlements, agreeing in every item with that 
of Narnapah. In the tank departments, with the exception of the Curnums* 
estimates, there were no other accounts procurable than those of Narnapah, 
and therefore his were adopted; but, in the tobacco department, the Sorters* 
accounts seem to have been preferred by the Commissioners, and accordingly 
it is chiefly on them that they found their opinion respecting the amount of 
these frauds. 

59. It is to be regretted, however, that a more satisfactory account was not 
given, how and where the Sorters* accounts were obtained, and how the Sorters 
could be called on to swear to the truth of accounts, which the Commissioners 
observe (in paragraph 10) were frequently mutilated, although enough were 
got to exhibit a complete view of the complicated system of fraud which pre¬ 
vailed in every branch of the monopoly. The accounts could, therefore, be 
only partially sworn to as being correct; or if they have been sworn to in the 
gross, the evidence is not strengthened by such an oath. 

60. The Sorters are, by the Commissioners themselves, described as “ the 
“ most useful agents in carrying on the frauds of the monopoly :** and, from 
the nature of the abuses practised, which consisted chiefly of short measure¬ 
ment and short price, it is evident that, whether instigated by others or not, 
it was they who actually committed the greater part of these frauds. Accounts, 
therefore, coming from them, and implicating others in the tobacco embezzle¬ 
ments, ought to nave been well authenticated, before they were adopted as 
genuine, . It is true, that the Sorters have been sworn to the truth of the ac¬ 
counts in question j but as they confess themselves to have been, the immediate 

agents 
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Proceedings of agents of the alleged frauds, it is easy to suppose that, if granted an indera- 
Boardof Revenue, they would not be backward to accuse others in order to exculpate them- 
>. ' * / selves; and when, in addition to this, it is known that the accounts Were dis¬ 

covered by degrees only, and in all probability by the newly'appointed servants, 
tibme evidence, in addition to that of the Sorters, would be considered neces¬ 
sary in a court of justice to render their testimony valid. 

61. So-far as a judgment can be formed from the papers in the Appendix td 
the Commissioners* Report, it would appear that the Sorters* accounts 

the extent only of the embezzlements; and in the depositions of these people 
they all state the frauds to have originated with Sitaram Sing, although evidently 
countenanced by Cass Shitty. That false receipts were fabricated there can 
be no doubt; but Cass Shitty has been tried and acquitted of “ causing and 
“ procuring receipts to be fabricated with a view to cheat the Government in 
“ the transactions of the tobacco monopoly,** and therefore it is the evidence 
of Narnapah and Appajee alone, corroborated, to a certain extent, by that of 
the tobacco Roysum, Anuntiah, that tends to implicate Cass Shitty. 

62. The Board have already detailed their reasons for considering the evi¬ 
dence of Narnapah and Appajee as legally inconclusive. Anuntiah, in his 
first declaration, merely affirmed that the abuses practised by Sitaram Sing were 
according to Cass .Shitty’s order ; and, in his second, he asserted that the 
greater part of the tobacco embezzlements was retained in the Treasury for 
the use of Cass Shitty. This, however, seems mere hearsay evidence; for 
Anuntiah was a tobacco Roysum under Sitaram Sing, and whatever he may 
have known of the detail of the tobacco abuses, must of hin&self have been 
totally unacquainted with the transactions in the Treasury. Indeed, his infor¬ 
mation on this point was not given an til February 1816, and might therefore 
easily have been taken from that of Narnapah, given in the month of October 
preceding. 

63. The Board have already stated, that whatever cause for suspicion there 
may be against Cass Shitty, the proof of his having appropriated any precise 
sum of the total embezzlements on the tobacco monopoly rests on the evidence 
of Narnapah and Appajee Row. The Commissioners charge him with embez¬ 
zling Pagodas 1,27,065 18 52, in a sort of abstract, apparently of their own, 
at the bottom of the Sorters’ account, No. 6: but so far as the Board can 
judge, this abstract docs not seem supported by the account itself. Tire addi¬ 
tion to this sum of Pagodas 9,196 21 78 is justified, apparently, on the ground 
that it was paid to different people by order of Cass Shitty and Sitaram Sing 
conjointly: yet, in the body of the Commissioners* report, the latter person 
exclusively is mentioned as responsible for it; and it is impossible to reconcile 
the statement of the Commissioners, that Pagodas 7,651 18 12 only are due 
by Sitaram Sing and the other servants, when in the body of their report they 
expressly state, that the Sorters’ accounts hold Sitaram Sing responsible, not 
only for the sum of Pagodas 9,196 21 78 before mentioned, but for a further 
balance to the amount of Pagodas 27,714 2 53 also. 



64. If evidence were procurable against Cass Shitty, the Board, throughout 
their correspondence with the Collector in Coimbatore, urged the expediency 
of making an example of him ; but they also strongly and repeatedly cautioned 
the Collector against proceeding on defective evidence, and they apprehend 
that in the tobacco department the evidence obtained by the Commissioners 
will be found defective and objectionable when brought into a court of justice. 

65. The guilt of the retailers of tobacco, of the Sorters, and of the persons 
who signed false accounts, is manifest by their own confessions ; and that the 
Commissioners must have considered the Sorters and retailers responsible for 
these frauds, is also proved by their entering an actual recovery from them of 
Pagodas 1,788 16 27* on this account. But it is not explained why these 
persons were held answerable for so small a sum, when nearly the whole of the 
tobacco embezzlements might, with equal justice, have been charged against 
them. Until guilt was established against Idle alleged instigators of these 
frauds, the professed agents therein should not have been entirely absolved 
from punishment. The Board, in their letter to the Collector of the 28th 


September 


* From Sorters and retailers. 
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September 1815, expressly forbid him to hold out, “ even to those who may Proceedings of 
«* come forward with die^nost ample information, any hopes of impunity. We Bo ^ d n fR t«i7 Ue ’ 
«* _ ?fe>csolv§d/’ sauKtheyTX that, so far as the law will authorize it, all who i ■* e °* ‘ j 

" have been "eflgagled in the nefarious practices that for some time past have 
«* prevailed in Coimbatore, sh«H suffer more or less in proportion to their * 

“ guiltand they ouected theyollector « strenuously to urge, in the name 
“ of the Board, that V-full and ample confession of the past, and, so far as 
“ may be practicable, a restitution of undue receipts, are the only means left 
“ io secure the parties from the utmost severity of the law.” 

66. When Cass Shitty was acquitted by the circuit court of causing receipts 
to be fabricated with the view of cheating the Government, the Collector 
explained to the Board,* that it would be a breach of public faith to proceed 
against the actual fabricators of these papers, for that it was impossible to get 
at information concerning the frauds which had been committed in the tobacco 
department, except through the medium of those persons who had been his 
agents in carrying them on j and that they were, in consequence, given to 
understand, that such as should make full disclosures of what they knew of 
the frauds might expect to be leniently dwelt with. Nothing could be more 
at variance with the instructions of the Board than such a course of proceed¬ 
ing : but the Commissioners, by whom it was adopted, were independent of 
their authority, and the Board’s instructions to the Collector were thus ren¬ 
dered nugatory. 

67. A criminal charge for a conspiracy to defraud Government might iiave 
been instituted against all the parties, and evidence given of particular sums 
defrauded. The Governor in Council will, the Board conclude, be disposed 
to consider, that this would have been a preferable course to have pursued, to 
granting an entire indemnity to the professed agents in the crime. 

68. The Commissioners do not appear to have taken any measures to ascer¬ 
tain whether Mr. William Garrow knew of the abuses going on in the conduct 
of the tobacco monopoly, or participated in the frauds.. The name of Mr. Wil¬ 
liam Garrow is not mentioned by any of the persons whose evidence is referred 
to by the Commissioners. It is but justice, therefore, to Mr. William Gar¬ 
row to state, that the Commissioners have furnished no evidence that he 
knew of the improper proceedings they have detailed. 

Extra Collections. 

69. The Board now come to the third head of embezzlement, viz. Pagodas 
3,00,156 l 15, on account of extra collections, of which Pagodas 31,343 
8 35 are stated to have been embezzled in the Treasury, and Pagodas 
2,68,812 36 60 in the districts, and for which Cass Shitty is held answerable 
for Pagodas 87,162 6 16 only, and the late Tehsildars and others for Pa¬ 
godas 2,12,993 13 79. 

70. The various items of which these extra collections are composed, and 
the appropriation thereof, as charged by the Commissioners, will be ton ml 
stated in the following account current. 


9 I 

* Letter from Mr, Sullivan, 15th April 1816. 


Account 
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Proceedings of 
Board of Revenue, 
29 Dec. 1817. 


Dr. Account Current of Extra Collections, from fusily 1216 to fusily 1224, 

COLLECTIONS. 

y Pagodas. F. C. 

Npzerana, or extra collections, at various fixed jates, from five 

to one hundred per cent... ..... 83,590 3 34 

Extra collections from Ryots without any fixed rate. 30,963 31 64 

Extra collections from certain Ryots at a certain rate for 

every butta of land . 4,707 41 31 

Extra collections from Ryots as rent above their pottahs. 23,561 25 49 

Extra collections from Ryots for money deposited by Potails 

for their offices. 3,400 30 43 

Extra collections for village and other expenses. 19,694 43 74 

Extra collections for repairs of tanks not made. 1,829 9 4 

Extra collections for grain and other articles to ciftcherry ser¬ 
vants. l;386 37 12 


Extra collections for advances for cultivation not given to the 


Ryot. 2,212 1 — 

Sheep and gram not paid for . 3,877 36 6 

Bribes to Tehsildars for concealing land. 875 1 57 

Bribes by Potails and Curnums to Tehsildars. 1,608 16 53 

Collections from lands concealed by Tehsildars. 40,983 18 17 

Produce of tanks and enaum lands concealed. 6,160 *28 9 

Taxes concealed by Tehsildars .. 155 28 42 

Tax on grass lands concealed. 11,652 13 21 

Profit on the exchange of coins collected .. 924 7 14 

Produce of stray cattle sold. 11 32 12 

Profit of Potails from their leases . 16,271 15 21 

Borrowed by Potails for paying extra extractions of all kinds.. 23,347 15 55 

Taken out of the collections by the Tehsildars. 22,941 14 37 


3,00,156 » 1 15 
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or nine years ( being an Abstract of No. 9 Appendix A). 

AlftftOPRIATION. 

Cass Shitty ..77A.. 

Sheristadar Jewan Row! suspended9th September 1815 
Gopauliah Huzzoor Modgshee. 

Huzzoor Gomashtas, &c. Since suspended, 19th September ... 
English writers..... 

Surveyors. 

Paupey Shitty Huzzoor Shroff, suspendedjlQth September 1815 
Huzzoor Daloyets... 


Cr. 

Pegs. F. C. 
54,483 6 49 
2,223 23 59 

I.SIO- 

696 41 65 
1,056 16 7 
174 43 78 

15 - 

790 3 19 


Proceeding of 
Board of Revenue, 
29 Dec. 1817. 


To Tehsildars, viz.* 


61,252 — 37 


Jut OeiolnT. S. Pam. F. C. 
$CangayamSoobiah.... 1,663 18 15 
jjMootoosamymoody, de¬ 
puty Tehsildar. S 31 9 

$ Anuntiah. 7,379 26 73' 

Purundory Kamjlow .. 4-26 24 8 

Pylany Vencataramaniah 439 3 17 

Amachilla Pilla. 28 16 5 

Jayaram Punt. 391 28 

Annasawmy Pilla, depu¬ 
ty Tehsildar. 157 12 68 


| S. Piles. F. C. 

§ Annaviali. 14,869 30 43 

VcncaJaciiarry. 1,316 32 76 

Sulmuputty Moodely 5,697 .. .. 

$ Scragooroouadu Reddy 1,948 41 62 
ISooburoy Moodely .. 2,115 6 34 

Syed Dewan. 54 22 40 

lyaniah. 284 6 85 


Maliabadutty Khawn 

Caucajce Row. 

Lutchmenaraniah. 

Nunja Moodily . 

$Sawrungapauni Pillay.. 
Vencatashyen Gar .... 
Purundory *Soobiuh 


11 


IS 32 

9<i_ 

30 16 6 
74 32 11 
1,576 44 14 
9,430 23 r5 
8,879 17 


Purshram Pilla. 7,148 40 


34 

39 


3 : $ Aumintoshana Pillay 15,528 12 21 

! Sooba Row. 5,367 32 76 

$Mnoloo Pillay. 160 28 74 

Cooltiyah Pillub .... 219 14 38 

Lutchmenarsiah .... 9,653 38 78 

Vydelinga Pilla .... 532 20 6 

Strecnevasa Row.. .. 527 20 42 

Davanaikem Pillay .. 104 32 12 

Anchaliah. 4- 

$Runga Pillah . 1,252 25 28 

$ Kaniachendriah .... 5,183 41 


Vcncatachella Moodely 4,413 28 73 j § Ham Row. 6,461 6 


30 

3 


Kistna How. 3,776 20 23 

$lyasiah.12,315 44 14 

Aumonoolah, deputy 

Tehsildar. 647 2 61 

§ Audy Narrain Moody, 
deputy Tehsildar .... 142 7 78 


§ Vencataramaniah, 
deputy Tehsildar.. 1,509 8 3 

Prascnna Row. 11 19 23 

Shasiah. 2,189 10 3 

§ Venca tar eddy. 1,157 26 43 

1,37,612 14 17 


ltam Row suspended, although sum is charged against him. 


District Sheristadars (12 suspended 1st Oct. 1815) 5,301 20 13 


District Gomashtas 9 suspended 1st Oct. 1815) 3,141 41 G5 

District llaysums ^five Ray sums suspended on 

different dates). 1,725 38 55 

District Shroffs. 137 43 32 

District Peons.. 3,600 12 21 

Servants of the Sayer Department (three sus¬ 
pended on different dates). 88 31 38 

Sita Ram Sing and Tobacco Servants, &c. (Sita 

Ram Sing has absconded) . 2,840 31 72 

Police Darogahs . 2,827 29 3 

Court Servants ..... 865 33 60 

Tank-repairScrvants (4 suspended 1st Oct. 181 5) 1,377 13 69 

Tank repairs..... 82 4 65 

Gunga Ram. 554 3 16 

To Europeans and their servants. 245 — J1 

Supplies-to troops... 1,837 32 20 

Value of sheep, number 12,536. 1,791 31 29 

ToPotails. 1,1013 27 25 

To Curnutns... 455 22 55 

To village expenses, &c. &c. 24,968 21 52 

To Collector’s cutchcrry & Cass Shitty’s people 9,018 21 59 

-- 71,884 31 40 


Total charges. 2,70,749 1 14 

Balance on the Potails. 29,407 — 1 

Total. 3,00,156 1 15 


* All marked $ in actual employ on the 1st October 1815. 
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Proceeding* of 
Board of Revenue, 
29 Dec. 1817. 


71 . Respecting the amount of these embezzlements generally, the Board 
beg leave to refer to the former part of their prnsept proceedings, in which, 
they have entered into some explanation of tlwf mode i« which thtf accounts 
of the district embezzlements were obtained. It wilty thence be perceived, 

• that the information of the Commissioners,.regarding the extent of these extra 
collections, is founded not upon original Recounts, br.t on accounts compiled 
by new and temporary servants, under tha immediate direction of the newly 
appointed Tehsildars, whose confirmation in office depended upon abuses being 
proved against their predecessors ; and accordingly we find, that the appro¬ 
priation of the greater portion of these alleged extra collections is charged, 
not against Cass Shitty, but against the late Tehsildars. 

72 . The Board arc quite at a loss to understand how the Curnums* accounts 
could shew the appropriation of these sums as stated by the Commissioners. 
The only examination or deposition of a Curnum inserted in the Appendix, 
gives no such accounts. It. is true, that the Potails are stateil to have given 
an account of part of the collections and appropriations. They could know 
this in some cases, or guess it in others ; but the Curnums, in most cases, must 
have been entirely ignorant of what became of the money after it was collected, 
or at any rate could only write down what the Potail might tell them to write. 

73. Although the total of collections in paragragh 64, under this head, is 
stated at Pagodas 3,00,153 1 li>, and the disbursements, in paragraph 70, is 
made to correspond with that sum, there is an error, in paragraph 70, in the 
addition, of no less than Pagodas .72,610 17 II. The sum debited to Tehsil¬ 
dars in this abstract is only Pagodas 1,04,970 14 48. In the detailed account 
current, entered in paragraph 70, it amounts to Pagodas 1,77,612 (as taken 
from No. 9, Appendix A). But whether the sum should be 1,00,000 pagodas 
or 1,40,000 pagodas, it is clear that the new Tehsildars and new Gomashtas 
drew out the accounts against the former Tehsildars and former servants in 
their absence ; for it will be observed, that the whole of these servants were 
suspended on the 1 s£ of October, and that of the few examined, or more pro¬ 
perly of the few who gave declarations to the Commissioners, none are called 
on or enter into any defence of the charges exhibited against them in these 
accounts. Yet some Tehsildars are debited with large sums; for instance, 
Annaviah, with 16,86’.) pagodas, and another, Aununtastana Pillay, with 
15,528 pagodas. 

74. There arc some items, however, entered in these accounts, which it is a 
misuse of terms to class as embezzlements, or to denominate extra collections. 
These are the following : 


Pagodas. F. C. 

No. 7. Extra collections for village expenses . 19,694 43 74 

No. 12. Profit of the village renters. 16,271 15 21 

No. 13. Money borrowed by ditto, to pay rent and extra 

demand..’. 23,347 15 55 


59,313 29 70 


75. The first of these items is the amount of “ collections made for defraying 
“ village festivals, religious ceremonies, and various petty charges, usually 
“ borne by the village inhabitants.” This, in fact, in every village, in every 
district throughout the Peninsula, is the fund of the township, whence all the 
joint expenses of the village community are defrayed ; but, in the opinion of the 
Commissioners, it was in Coimbatore “ at least three times as much as it ought 
“ to have been.” 

76 . The reasons of the Commissioners for the admission of the second of 
these items will be best given in their own words. The first is, “ that the extra 
“ collections were in many villages insufficient to defray the nuzzerana and 
** other extra demands; and hence, in order to shew how they were satisfied, 
“ it was necessary to bring forward the renters* profits, which were disbursed 
“ for that purpose.” The second is, that the Curnums and village renters 
“ have, no doubt, frequently suppressed a part of the extra collections reserved 
“ for their own use, and, in order to conceal them the better, haVie inserted 

« the 
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«« the renters* profits, as if they had been necessary to complete the sum Proceedings of 
‘'-required for the nuz^erank and other private assessments.’* Board of iicvenue, 

1 ^ 7 . ^ S9lbec. 1817. 

77 . The third itTJiA “ is composed of money borrowed by different heads of 

«* villages, to pay theWivate defends of the revenue servants.” • 

78. The Board confess themselves utterly at a loss to account for the inser¬ 
tion of the renters’ profits as an eXjfra collection, for the Commissioners them¬ 
selves, in the sixty-seventh paragraph of their report, after having thus in¬ 
cluded it, proceed to deduct it, because, to use their own words, it “ is 
“ not, in fact, an extra assessment upon the inhabitants.” 

79- The Commissioners, however, justify the insertion of the two other 
items, anticipating the obvious objection, that it may be said that the collec¬ 
tions “ for village festival, &c.” and the money “ borrowed by the Potails, 

“ cannot be regarded as forming any additional burden upon the inhabitants, 

“ because they are always accustomed to defray voluntarily, among themselves, 

“ the expense of festivals and'other village ceremonies, and because the money 
“ borrowed will be repaid to the lenders.” They proceed to state, that the 
*" answer to this inference is, that the sum entered on account of village cere- 
“ monies is most probably in addition to the usual amount, and that the 
“ money entered as a loan has chiefly, if not entirely, been raised by assess- 
“ ment upon the inhabitants.” But the Board can find nothing in the Appen¬ 
dix to the report to justify any such conclusion. 

80. The Commissioners assert, that the sum charged for the support of the 
village temples and festivals is at least “ three times as much as it ought to 
“ have been;” but they have not even attempted to shew that it has been 
greater fhan usual, and though they surmise it to be probable that the money 
in question was otherwise appropriated, this surmise is unsupported. 

81. The accounts obtained by the Commissioners represent the last sum of 
Pagodas 23,3 i't 15 55 to be a loan, liable to repayment; but a part only of 
this statement is adopted as correct. The Commissioners, without any other 
evidence than surmise, after stating the mere probability that “ a considerable 
“ part of' what is here called a loan will be fouud to have been realized by 
“ assessment upon the Ryots,” in the very next paragraph assume, “ that 
“ the money entered as a loan has chiefly, if not entirely , been raised by assess- 
“ ments on the inhabitants.” 

82. The Board are induced to believe, from the manner in which the 
accounts have been drawn out, that the amount of the nuzzerana, and other 
sums entered in the accounts as the appropriation of the extra collections, have 
been greatly exaggerated, by the new and interested servants who superin¬ 
tended the compilation of the district accounts, and that this is perhaps the 
reason why “ the extra collections were in many villages insufficient to defray 
“ the nuzzerana,” and why the grama khurch, or village funds, the renters’ 
profits, and the money borrowed by them, have all been included in the 
accounts, in order to shew how these alleged extra demands were satisfied. 

83. That extra collections have been made there can be no doubt, and that 
the renters have paid considerable sums of money seems also probable, but not 
evident, at least not shewn. But these sums were paid to secure equivalent 
advantages, and however great may have been the rapacity of the public ser¬ 
vants, it is difficult to believe that, to satisfy it, the renters would have parted 
not only with all their profits, but also with money borrowed for the purpose. 

•84*. A few very short explanations only are afforded by the Commissioners 
respecting the other items composing the total of the embezzlements, and no 
further evidence is given of these abuses, with the exception of the principal 
item of Pagodas 83,590 3 34, on account of nuzzerana. 

Nuzzerana. 

85. The Board, for the reasons already before adverted to, question the 
correctness of this amount, as well as that of the other items composing the 
grand total of Pagodas 300,156 1 15; although they entertain no doubt that 
extra collections, to a considerable extent, have been made on this account. 

9 K The 


i 
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Proceedings of The evidence relating to the nuzzerana will be found in the Appendix to the 
Board of Revenue, Comniissioner’s report, from No. 30 to 66 B, and Wo. 23 to 25 C. 

86. The first information regarding the nuzzerana seenp.sno nave been given 
' -by the late Serishtadar, Jevun Row, who ox the 14th September 1815, after 
observing that Annaviah, the Tehsildar of tt*ar undory,/was authorized by the 
Collector to explain to the people Mr. Gairow’s proclamation regarding the 
decennial lease, goes on to state, that “ Annaviah** assembled those who deli, 
vered the proposals in another place, and bargained with them to pay a nuzzer 
to the gentleman of twenty-five, thirty, or forty, for every hundred, and a 
rupee for every chuckrum. Cass Shitty went and advised him of this from time to 
time, “ and gave the contract to the people who paid the largest sum. I heard 
“ of this, but do not know the particulars .** Annaviah, the person here alluded 
to, being asked by the Commissioners on what account the nuzzerana collec¬ 
tions were made in fusily 1223, confirms this evidence by declaring that “ Cass 
“ Shitty desired him to tell the villagers that the gentleman had been ten 
“ years in this district, without obtaining any benefit from it: that he likewise 
“ intended to settle a ten years* rent, and afterwards to go home: that they 
“ would have no more trouble with the Sirkar, and therefore that they must 
“ pay him something; likewise that the average bareez had been increased in 
“ their talooks, which he (Cass Shitty) had reduced. The deponent spoke 
“ with the villagers, and they consented to pay the nuzzer.** 

87- This man’s evidence also goes to prove the delivery, by himself, to Cass 
Shitty, of part of the extra collections thus made. “ They gave him (depo- 
“ nent) the money: he took it in, and gave it to Cass Shitty.** He also 
deposes, that he paid of the nuzzerana 10,500 rupees to the son of Vydelinga 
Pillay, Cass Shitty*s Gomashta, and 10,500 rupees to Vydelinga Pillay, accord- 
ing to Cass Shitty*s orders. Another Tehsildar (No. 31), says, “ deponent 
“ paid 4,000 rupees at different times to Vydelinga Pillay, according to Cass 
" Shitty’s orders; also, by Cass Shitty*s orders, 8,100 rupees was remitted to 
“ Annaviah (the previous witness), and 1,500 rupees were remitted to Cass 
“ Shitty in charge of Coimbatore talook.” Peon Chinnana Naik, a Tehsildar 
(No. 32), deposes, that of 7,990 rupees extra collections made during three 
years, “ 6,750 was paid to Cass Shitty.” A Tehsildar (No. 33), deposes, 
that of rupees 5,294 collected in fusily 1223, at the rate of half a fanam per 
chuckrum, he by order of Cass Shitty paid 5,000 rupees to a ghee-merchant, 
and took his receipt for it; that 7,000 rupees were collected in fusily 1224, at 
one fanam per chuckrum, and were paid by Cass Shitty's order, and entered 
in the accounts. 

88. Tehsildar No. 34 deposes, that along with the nuzzer-money collected 
in fusilies 1221 and 1222, he sent to Cass Shitty rupees 1,650 taken out of the 
collections, and entered, by Cass Shitty’s directions, in the accounts as due by 
dead and deserted. That the total extra collections in three years were Star 

Sic orig. Pagodas 10,715 22 40, of which Rupees 1,015, and Pagodas S,055 21 60, 
were remitted to the Treasury of the huzzoor. 

89. Tehsildar No. 35 deposes, that he paid Rupees 5,294, and some other 
sums from the extra collections, on account of drafts made upon him by Cass 
Shitty. 

90. Tehsildar No. S6 deposes, that of Rupees 11,723£, collected for nuz¬ 
zerana, and Rupees 3,155§, collected from concealed cultivation, in fusilies 
1221 and 22, Rupees 13,300 was paid to Cass Shitty or by his order. 

91. Tehsildar No. 38 deposes, that from the money collected for nuzzer, he 
paid some sums to Cass Shitty, and others to different persons by his orders. 

92. Tehsildar No. 39 deposes, that of Rupees 16,499^ collected for nuz¬ 
zerana, he paid by Cass Shitty*s orders Rupees 16,496^ to Vedelinga Pillay 
and others; that he has Cass Shitty*s order for the different sums, and the 
receipts of the people who received the money. 

93. Tehsildar No. 40 deposes, that of 10,200 rupees, collected for nuz¬ 
zerana, he paid 9,070 rupees to Cass Shitty, and by his orders. A Tehsildar 
(No. 41) states, that the extra collections in fusily 1222 were Rupees ,11,880, 

* out 
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out of which he remittj&to Cass Shitty 10,300 rupees with the talook “ Irsall.” Proceedings of 
Abundant jeyidence/o the sa^e effect is contained in the other papers of Ap- Board of Revenue, 
pendix B. betorc-^entioned; and in the Appendix C. there are three letters . 29 Dec ' i817, , 
from Cass Shitty himself, in tUe first of which he desires one of the Tehsildars 
« to remit the whole'nuzzer-money belonging to the (dhori) without delay, to 
« the care of Appajee-,c*w in the luzzoor and in the second and third he 
writes to other Tehsildars as fallows: '* you requested to know where to 
** forward the amount of the gentleman’s own money collected now in your 
“ own possession; you are to remit the whole money remaining with you to 
“ the treasury.” You desire to know where to remit the amount collected 
on account of the gentleman; you are to send it to the treasury with the 
collections.* 

94. Prom this evidence respecting the nuzzerana, it seems clearly established, 
that large extra collections were made by the different Tehsildars, at the desire 
of Cass Shitty, or his agents, and that Cass Shitty, both verbally and in writing, 
declared this nuzzerana to bfe for the use of the Collector. It is further esta¬ 
blished, that a considerable portion of the money thus collected was paid to 
Cass Shitty, and the actual appropriation of part of it is thus brought directly 
home to him; but it does not appear that the precise amount which he received 
has been accurately ascertained by evidence, although he is debited in the 
accounts with two different sums. 

95. The Board observe, that on the faith of the statements prepared by the 
Sicorig. n ew servants, stated, but not shewn to have been “taken principally from the 

Cumuins’ accounts,” Cass Shitty is charged by the Commissioners, in the 
seventieth paragraph of their report, as answerable for extra collections to the 
extent of Pagodas 54,483 6 49: that, in the following paragraph, they explain 
this sum to comprise not only the nuzzerana received by him, but “ the profits 
“ of the villages, ninety-six in number, which he held for himself under the 
“ name of pretended renters;” and finally, that in the accounts 14 and loin 
the Appendix A, and in paragraph 108 of the Commissioners’ report, Cass 
Shitty is charged with Pagodas 87,162 0 16 for extra “ village coliections.”f 

96. The Board have in vain endeavoured to reconcile these contradictory 
statements. They have no hesitation, however, in recording their opinion, 
that the accounts prepared by the new servants are not safe data on which to 
found legal proceedings against Cass Shitty, even supposing him to be legally 
responsible for the amount of the nuzzerana, and for the other extra collections 
made for his use. There can be no doubt that his profits as a renter of villages, 
like his profits as a merchant, were highly incompatible with his situation as a 
public servant; but, in the opinion of the Board, he might be held answerable 
to the Government as well for the latter as for the former. Both might equally 
be urged as charges against him in his public capacity of treasurer, to prove 
him an unfit person for office; but the Board do not think that a court of 
justice would admit of the recovery of the one, more than of that of the other. 

On the discovery that the villages in question were collusivcly rented, the 
Collector acted rightly in resuming them, but the Board apprehend that the 
evil is not to be remedied reprospectively. 

97. The Commissioners, in the seventy-first paragraph of their report, 
observe, that of the extra collections, to the amount of Pagodas 104,935 14 43, 
for which the late Tehsildars are charged as responsible, they assert, “ that 
“ they paid to Cass Shitty Pagodas 68,784 15 20but the Commissioners 

immediately explain, that of these persons, to the number of forty-four, 

« there has not been time to examine thoroughly more than two or three of 

“ them, 

* In this letter Can Shitty desires that the whole nuazer money may be remitted to the care of 
3 Appajee How; and Appajee Row, in his deposition of the list September 1815, of which a trans¬ 
lation was sent in Mr. Millivan’s letter of the 15th March 1816, states, that “from fusily 1221 to 
“ 1222 was remitted witli the Sirkar collection, as nuzzerana, the sum of thirty thousand Star Pa- 
“ godas : after shroffing, the said sum of money was put into Cass Shitty 's own chest, as per his 
“ order “ Paupy Chiity. the huzzoor shroff, in his deposition, says he sorted the nuzzerana re¬ 
ceived from tltc talooks, and kept it in Cass Shitty s own cash chest, but that he does not know the 
amount 

+ Although the Commissioners have debited Cass Shitty, in the 105th paragraph and the 
account:l4 and 15 Appendix A with Pagodas 87,162 6 16, as money received from extra col¬ 
lections,'''they debit him in the abstract of paragraph 70 with Pagodas 54,483 G 49; but, as 
already stated, there is an error In the total of this abstract, of Pagodas 32,610 13 11. 
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Proceedings of « them, regarding their payments to Class Shitty.” Tl)e Board are Of opinion, 
t ^ iat ^ ass should be lield responsible for such^farto^lhe extrajcollections* 

ec ‘ ' only as these Tehsildars, or other valid witncsses/can prove} to have reached his 
1 hands. 

98. The late Mr. William Garrow’s name is uruugm. lyiwaiu oy v^ass sumy, 
in his correspondence respecting the nuzzeram, and he appears to have made 
the Tehsildars and others believe that the demand he made under this head was 
for the benefit of his master. His assertion alone can never be admitted as 
implicating Mr. William Garrow, and it will be seen that he appropriated part 
of this nuzzeranato his private trade in tobacco, even before it was remitted to 
the huzzoor, and that no other evidence, not even that ofNarnapah or Appa- 
jee Row, confirms the assertion of Cass Shitty. 

Satidal-wood Embezzlements. 

99. The next item of embezzlement noticed by the Commissioners is Pa¬ 
godas 54,096 28 33, on account of sandal-wood, the whole of which is charged 
against Cass Shitty. 

100. The late Collector, in a letter to the Board, under date the 15th June 
1811, after taking a review' of the produce derived from the sandal forests in 
Coimbatore, stated, that with the view of preventing a great increase to the 
establishment entertained ou this account, he had, on the conclusion of fusily 
1216, appointed a person of the “ name of Manar Chitty to cut down the 
“ wood, he having the small branches, saw-dust, and otherwise indifferent 
** parts of the tree, for the expense he should be at in keeping up a sibbendy, 
“ and cutting the same free of all expenses whatever to the Sirkar.” He adds, 
“ that to ascertain whether the out-turn of his engagement would be so'ad van- 
“ tageous as to render it expedient to retract it in the second year, the whole 
“ quantity of branches, saw-dust, &c. were taken an account of by the revenue 
“ servants,” and that his profits, from fusily 12J? to 1219 inclusive, were 
ascertained to be Candies 142$, or about Rupees 428. 

101. But according to the statement of the Commissioners it appears, that 
the contractor, Manar Chitty, declares himself to have been a mere paid 
agent of Cass Shitty, who “ was the principal in the business,” and that this 
man, together with Sita Ham Sing, who was appointed by Cass Shitty to assist 
him, “used to reject the sample pieces if there was a difference of only two 
" inches, and they collected these pieces among the rejected pieces. In the 
“ rejected pieces there would be only one-fourth of pieces quite below the 
“ sample, and the remainder was composed of pieces one or two inches less 
“ than the sample.” It is also added, “ that the pieces thus rejected were, 
“ by Cass Shitty's orders, conveyed to his own private godowns.” 

102. In the opinion of the Board, it is clearly proved that Cass Shitty was 
the real contractor: but this of itself, though highly irregular and improper 
in a public servant, will not, it is feared, render him amenable to any other 
punishment than loss of office, unless the contract can have been proved to 
have been infringed. It is evident that every advantage was taken of the terms 
of the contract, and that the contractor accordingly appropriated to himself 
all pieces that were “ one or two inches less than the sample;” but it would 
be difficult to shew that his profits from this source were contrary to an agree¬ 
ment expressly, though perhaps imprudently, authorizing him to take “ the 
“ rejected pieces of wood.” The Commissioners, therefore, have rather 
exposed the imprudence of the contract than established the responsibility of 
the contractor; for the Board can discover no evidence to support their asser¬ 
tion, “ that the rejected pieces were often as good, and sometimes better,” 
than those given to Government. 

103. Supposing, however, that the responsibility of Cass Shitty for his 
profits from this source could by any means be established, it seems doubtful 
whether they ever amounted to Pagodas 54,696 28 33, as shewn in the State¬ 
ment No. 12, in the Appendix A. “ The documents from which this account 
“ was prepared were produced by Narniah, one of the three accountants em- 
“ ployed at the dcp6ts. On his being questioned respecting the sandal, soon 
“ after the arrival of Mr. Sullivan, he brought what the Commissioners|term a 
“ fabricated account,” apparently for no other reason than that it corresponded 

“ with 
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“ with that which had been written under the direction of the contractor. Proceeding* of 

•* ManarChitty; but being told,” add the Commissioners, “ that he would be Board of Revenue, 

«* held responsible if the true accounts were not produced, he went to Arden- 29 D * c ‘ 1817 ' 

“ hully in Mysore, where the house of Putabramiah, one of the dcp6t ac- 
“ countants, was, and brought from thence an account kept of the sandal by 1 
“ Putabramiah and the other accountant Geriah, both of whom are since dead. 

“ It is contained in a * curtain * a l^ind of black book in which the natives 

“ write their accounts on slate.” Now, though this man states that the ac¬ 

count in question is in the hand-writing of these two persons, which is familiar 
to him, and that, so far as he can recollect, it corresponds with his own ac¬ 
counts, which he affirms were taken from him by Videlinga Pillay, the Go- 
mashta of Cass Shitty, yet when he adds, what the Commissioners have not 
noticed in the body of their report, that “ I don’t know where they kept the 
“ particulars of their accounts, but I now give information of the account 
“ according to their abstract,” it occurs to the Board that this account also 
may be fabricated. He presented, in the first instance, an account which the 
Commissioners would not accept: he is then threatened with being himself 
made responsible for these frauds, and to relieve himself from this rather 
serious responsibility he goes to Mysore, and returns, not with the original 
detailed accounts of his deceased brethren, for he knows not where they kept 
them, but with an abstract of theirs, of which no mention seems to have been 
made when he set out upon his journey. The Board, without further evidence 
than is before them, cannot persuade themselves that this document is authentic. 

The Commissioners themselves, indeed, allow that “ these accounts may have 
“ entered much of the inferior sort as standard sandal-wood, and may have 
“ over-rated the value,” yet they urge, with what consistency or propriety it 
is for the. Government to judge, “ that they ought to be adopted until they 
“ are proved erroneous.” 

Sundries. 

104. The only remaining embezzlement is Pagodas 8,199 12 9, under the 
head of sundries, of which Pagodas 5,555 33 are stated to have been em¬ 
bezzled in the Treasury, and Pagodas 3,643 23 47 in the districts. The 
whole is charged against Cass Shitty. 

105. The particulars of this embezzlement are given by the Commissioners 
in the one hundred and eighth paragraph of their report, as follows : 

St. Pags. F. C. 

Cotton .4,565 18 22 

Bandies.1,251 1 69 

Lottery tickets . 206 —- — 

Paper. 145 32 12 

Carriage of money. 212 38 46 

Gain on exchange. 1,328 11 20 

Carriage of cutcherry accounts 490 — — 


Pagodas 8,199 12 9 


“ The three first of these sums are stated not to appear in the public accounts 
“ as a disbursement.” The first is the difference between the amount dis¬ 
bursed and repaid into the Treasury of advances which the Collector was au¬ 
thorized to make to the Ryots, for the cultivation of cotton, by the letter noted 
in the margin.* It is charged against Cass Shitty, “ because it is perfectly clear 
“ that the trade, after being shut to the Company, was kept open for him, 
“ and carried on with the public money, while he endeavoured to impress the 
“ inhabitants with the opinion that the purchases were for Government.” It 
seems established, that Cass Shitty appropriated part of the money intended for 
advances for cotton to his own private trade in cotton and ghee; but the 
grounds upon which he is held answerable for this particular sum are not 
fully stated. 

106. The two next items are stated both to have been paid to Cass Shitty 
without being entered in the public accounts; the one was for lottery-tickets, 
the other for making one hundred carts, of which only fifty were made, and 
, 9 L these 

* To Mr. W. Garrow, 24th September 1812. 
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Proceedings of these were employed in private trade. The two following items form together 
.Board of Revenue, the bum of Pagodas 358 25 58, noticed also in the eighteenth paragraph of the 
v gt>Pec * lfil7 - j Commissioners' report, and stated to have been “ overcharged on the price of 
“ paper and the hire of bullocks for the cutcherry.” The two last items are 
’ likewise mentioned in the same part of the report: the former is stated to 
have been ** gained by taking various coins out of the treasuiy, and replacing 
“ them by others at a different rate of exchange; and the latter is explained to 
** have been overcharged on the hire of carts employed in carrying the cut- 
“ cherry baggage.” But the Commissioners have not given any information 
regarding the grounds upon which these several sums are charged against 
Cass Shitty, and the Board, therefore, can offer no opinion on the justice of 
making him answerable for the same. 

107 . The Board do not find that the Commissioners have included, in the 
general abstract which they have given of all the embezzlements, the sum of 
Pagodas 2,378 41 44, which, in the eighteenth paragraph of their report, is 
stated to have been embezzled by Cass Shitty, “ in the price of sheep and 
“ grain supplied to the Commissariat.” 

108. Cass Shitty, the late Treasurer, several years before the death of the 
late Collector, Mr. William Garrow, appears to have obtained great ascen¬ 
dancy, and to have been, in fact, the manager of the whole district. He su¬ 
perseded the head native servant, Jevun Row, in the duties of his office, and 
his orders to the Tehsildars, frequently accompanied with threats of dismissal 
or of other punishment, were received with awe, and obeyed implicitly. 

109. That he availed himself of this ascendancy there seems to be no doubt, 
as he has himself admitted that he carried on a very extensive trade, and that 
he, for this purpose, sent from the Treasury the sum of Pagodas 204,000, 
partly from his own money and partly from the public chest.* He has like¬ 
wise confessed, that his commerce was conducted by means of the public 
native servants; and although he denied any knowledge of frauds in the to¬ 
bacco monopoly, it appears, from the depositions No. 78, 79, and 80, Ap¬ 
pendix B, that he was at that time employing persons to dissuade Anuntiab, 
a gomashta in that department, from giving information, by an offer of one 
thousand pagodas. 

110. There are also sufficient grounds for suspecting, and even believing this 
man of having been the chief instigation of most of the abuses that have taken 
place in Coimbatore ; but the Board have already stated the grounds of their 
apprehension, that the evidence obtained by the Commissioners is not such as 
would enable legal proceedings to be maintained against him with success. 
Such proceedings, however, having been commenced by Mr. Sullivan, on his 
responsibility as Collector, and the Government having authorized the prose¬ 
cution instituted by Cass Shitty, on account of these proceedings being de¬ 
fended as as a public suit, it is hoped that the present acting Collector, Mr. 
Thackeray, in communication with Mr. Forbes, who defends the suit on 
behalf of Government, will be able to adduce further and better evidence than 
that afforded by the Commissioners, and thereby bring the delinquent to con¬ 
dign punishment. To effect this, every assistance has been, and will continue 
to be given by the Board. 

111. In regard to the late Collector, Mr. William Garrow, the Board, in 
obedience to the orders of Government, that they should state the extent 
•* to which he has been implicated in the corruption of his servant Cass 
“ Shitty,” have under each head remarked, that no evidence existed of any 
participation in the frauds, or of a knowledge of them by that officer. It is 
true, that Strenevassa Bow deposes that Cass Shitty told him that, in the tank 
department “ Mr. Garrow had ordered him to write more money in the ac- 
“ counts than the actual charges in the districtsand there is abundant evi¬ 
dence to shew, that the nuzzerana was positively declared by Cass Shitty to be 
lor the use of the Collector. Annaviah deposes, that Cass Shitty instructed 
him “ to tell the villagers that the gentleman had been ten years in the district 
“ without obtaining any benefit from it; that he likewise intended to settle a 
“ ten years’ rent, and afterwards go home, and therefore that they 
“ him somethingand Cass Shitty, in his letters to the Tehsildars 

* He states, however, that all the public money was replaced. 


must pay 
Respecting 
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the money collected on this account, expressly terms it ** the nnzzer money Proceeding* of 
“ belonging to the dhori,” or gentleman, the money collected on account of B< SS d n of R ,‘7f2 ue » 
the ft gentleman,” and “ the gentleman’s own money.” There is, conse- 28 v 

quently, reason to think that it was generally believed by the people who paid * 

this money, that it was intended for Mr. William Garrow. * ' 

112. It does not, however, follow, that this was really the case: on the 
contrary, the more natural conclusion is that the name of Mr. Garrow was 
used by Cass Shitty merely to cover his own corrupt views, and in order the 
more easily to induce the people to contribute to the extra assessments imposed 
for his own use. Part of these corrupt receipts were appropriated by Cass 
Shitty to his commercial pursuits before they reached the Treasury, notwith¬ 
standing he had stated that the levy of this money was for the use of the 
gentleman. 

118. Against this conclusion there are only two circumstances that have 
come to the knowledge of the Board: the first is the assertion of Jevun Row, 
the late Sheristadar, that wlien Annaviah assembled and bargained with those 
who gave in proposals for the decennial lease “ to pay a nuzzer to the gcntle- 
“ man, Cass Shitty went and advised him of this from time to timethe 
other is the statement contained in the sixtieth paragraph of the Commission¬ 
ers* report, that when the Board, on the 2d August 1813, stopped all proceed¬ 
ings in the decennial lease, and consequently materially impeded the further 
progress of extra collections, Cass Shitty, to induce the modifications of these 
orders, “ summoned the Serishtadar, and directed him to make out a state- 
“ ment immediately,” shewing that six hundred and four villages had already 
been actually settled on a decennial lease, and that Mr. Garrow, in a letter 
to the Board of the 10th September 1813, transmitted the statement so pre¬ 
pared, and represented to the Board that the six hundred and four villages had 
already been leased out, whereas, in fact, such statement was false, as the 
lease did not commence until six months afterwards, in March 1814, nor was a 
single village given away until the 23d April 1814. 

114. The assertions of Jevun Row, if true, would undoubtedly implicate 
the character of Mr. William Garrow; but it does not seem deserving of the 
least attention. Jevun Row himself declares, that it is mere hearsay evidence. 

“ I heard of this,” says he, “ but do not know the particulars ;” and though 
nothing is more probable than that Cass Shitty would endeavour to strengthen 
the belief he had inculcated, of the nuzzerana being for Mr. William Garrow’s 
use, by pretending to communicate with him respecting it, there is not a tittle 
of evidence to shew that he ever actually did so. 

115. Into the other circumstance before-mentioned the Board have not 
deemed it necessary to examine minutely, because the death of the Collector 
has deprived them of the aid of the explanations which he might have afforded. 

116. The Commissioners admit, that a proclamation was published by Mr. 

Garrow, notifying, as they say, “ that it was intended to make a decennial 
“ lease of the country, from 1223 to 1232 inclusive ; that the rent of the vil- 
“ lages had already been determined upon, and exhorting the inhabitants to 
“ increase their cultivation as much as possible.’* 

117. The words of the advertisement, as given by them, are as follow: 

118. ** Translation of an advertisement published by William Garrow, Esq. 

“ Collector of Coimbatore and Daraapooram, lying north and south of the 
“ Noiel and the Ghauts, for the information of the Monigars and the inha- 
“ bitants, and all other people in general in the district of Coimbatore, dated 
“ 10th June 1813. 

119. “ Having determined to rent the villages upon a decennial lease, from 
“ the year stremoga of fusily 1223, up to the end of the year chittrabaunoo of 
“ fusily 1232, the villages will be rented out according to a bereez already 
“ fixed, but not upon the bereez of the Razccnamahs to be received from the 
“ Ryots for this year; therefore the Monigars and head inhabitants of the vil- 
“ lages should use their best endeavours to extend their cultivation, and be 
“ ready for renting the villages at the time fixed.” 


/ 


120. It 
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Proceedings of 120. It will thus be observed, that the inhabitants were distinctly assured, in 
B, 29D > ec il l8l7! le, ^ une 1813, that the villages would be rented, not only on a bereez already 
i * ’ > fixed, but that they would be rented upon the bereez of the Razeenamahs to 

be received from the Ryots for that year; “ therefore the Monigars and head 
“■ inhabitants should use their best endeavours to extend their cultivation, and 
“ be ready for renting their villages at the time fixed.” 

121. The date of this advertisement is but twenty-one days before the close 
of fusily 1222, and therefore the rent to be made was to commence from fusily 
1223, or July 1813. But the Commissioners state, that on the receipt of the 
Board's orders of the 2d August 1S13, the lease had not yet even been begun ; 
and add, that the lease stated on the 10th September 1813 to have been 
extended to six hundred and four villages, was not begun till March 1814, 
nor the first villages given away till the 23d April. 

122. In order clearly to understand this part of the question, it will be best 

to quote Mr. William Garrow’s letter of the 10th September 1813. 

• 

“ I would sooner have replied to your Board's orders of the 2d pltimo, had 
(( I not been engaged in bringing into a more compact state the accounts 
“ which must necessarily accompany the present address. 

“ In pursuance of your Board's orders in the minute of the 11th March 
“ last, I considered it my duty to commence, as soon as possible, the settle- 
“ ment of the two divisions on a decennial, and ultimately a permanent lease. 

“ The talooks and villages, as they presented themselves the most prepared 
“ for the settlement, were the objects of immediate inquiry, and the result was 
“ the settlement of the accounts of the talooks mentioned in the margin,* 
“ embracing six hundred and four villages. ~ 

“ I had previously! proclaimed your Board's intention of introducing the 
“ new system, in order that the persons who were to come forward as renters 
“ might be encouraged to the extension of their cultivation, under the assurance 
“ of your Board's decided wish that the ryotwarry system should cease imme- 
“ diately that it was practicable. 

“ Since the receipt of your Board's letter I have inquired into the state 
“ of the cultivation of the district, and find that, on the assurance held out to 
“ them, the head inhabitants have laid out a considerable sum of money in 
“ advances for the improvement of different villages. 

“ It is, therefore, with no small degreee of diffidence, that I now address 
“ your Board as to how 1 shall act. 

“ The talooks mentioned in the enclosed Statement A have been, to all 
“ intents and purposes, settled upon the assurance of the lease, and money 
“ has been laid out in consequence by the head inhabitants. 

“ I know of no way of avoiding the engagements now formed, unless it be 
(< done by your Board and Government, should it be deemed justifiable to 
annul them as being still subject to the approval of superior authority. If 
so, an advertisement to this effect, direct from your Board, will, I presume, 
be absolutely necessary, to prevent the confidence of the inhabitants being 
shaken in the Collector, as to any future engagements which he may wish 
to enter into with them. 

“ The accounts now forwarded require no particular remark for the present: 

■ they exhibit a rent-roll of the villages already settled, and the Statement B 
“ exhibits the plan upon which each has been settled. Until the receipt of 
some decisive orders for annulling or confirming the settlement made, 1 
“ shall abstain from any communication of the subject of this reference to the 
“ persons who are interested in the settlement; but 1 request it may be speedy, 
“ as the season is advancing, and no small discontent may be occasioned should 
“ the engagements be annulled at a late period. 

« In 

* Darapooram, Caroor, Pulladum, Pallauchy, Pcrindora, Ervad, Checkcrag Kerry, and 
Andoor. > 

f 10th June 1813. \ 
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• “ In the meantime, it would only be occupying your Board’s attention unne- ProceeJhg* of 
'* cessarily to enter into any detail of the accounts, until the subject be B< SK d ,f f H fo?2 ue ’ 
“ brought before you in a complete state.” 29 Uec ’ 8l ~' 

123. Tlie Board beg leave to submit to Government, whether the case is nbt 
correctly put by Mr. William Garrow. In paragraph 3 he distinctly reports 
the “ settlement of the accounts ” of the talooks named, embracing six’ hundred 
and four villages. In paragraph i- he refers to his proclamation of June 1813 ; 
and in paragraph 7 he declares that the talooks mentioned have'bcen, to all 
intents and purposes, “settled upon the assurances of the lease.” In paragraph 
8 he states, that the lease is subject to the approval of superior authority; and 
when, in paragraph 9, he refers to the accounts exhibiting a rent-roll of the 
villages already settled, the Board submit whether more can be meant than is 
implied from paragraph 3 to paragraph 7 inclusive, viz. that the amount of the 
revenue of each village has been fixed, and the faith of Government for the 
lease pledged generally to the people, but that no village had yet been actually 
settled, further than upon thb “ assurances of the lease.’’ This, it is true, was 
not the exact interpretation given to the Collector’s letter by the Board, in 
their address to Government of the Kith September ISKi; but, ou a further 
consideration of it, they think that it may fairly admit of this meaning. It is 
probable, that the Board’s letter to Government led the Commissioners to con¬ 
clude that Mr. Garrow had really and distinctly reported the actual renting of 
six hundred and four villages. 

124*. The proclamation issued in December 1813 (sec 60. Appendix B), 
although issued after the sanction of Government had been received to con¬ 
tinue the lease, agrees in substance with that issued in June. It states the 
amount* of the rent to have been already Jived, and that the produce of the 
current year would not be inquired into ; and this is repeated, under a suppo¬ 
sition that the proclamation of June had not been generally understood. It 
then proceeds to notify, that the Collector intended to commence his circuit 
in January 1814, to lease the resp, dive villages for ten years ; the people there¬ 
fore were to use their efforts to increase the cultivation, and to be in readiness 
to make proposals; and all who might wish to rent the villages were desired to 
be careful to present their proposals, as it was intended that all the respectable 
cultivators and head inhabitants, as well as the substantial Ryots of good cha¬ 
racter, should be included in the rent of their respective villages. 

125. On the whole, therefore, although from the great and undue influence 
that Cass Shitty exercised in the province, a presumption may be admitted 
that the accounts which Mr. William Garrow submitted with his letter of the 
10th September 1813 may have been fabricated, to promote the views imputed 
to Cass Shitty, by the Commission, in paragraphs 59 and 60 of their report, 
there does not seem to be just cause to charge the late Mr. William Garrow 
with having made a false report to the Board. That gentleman relied on the 
pledge given in his proclamation of June 1813; and under that pledge, and 
the preparation of the accounts, he declared that the villages in question had, 
to all “ intents and purposes, been settled upon the assurance of the lease.” 

It should be recollected, that he had, in June 1813, declared that “ the berecz 
“ was already fixedand when a berecz is fixed, little more remains to be 
done than to receive the assent of the parties. Accordingly, in December 
1813, he proclaimed that he would commence his circuit to “ lease the re - 
“ spec live villages ,” and receive the proposals of all who might wish to rent. 

The proceedings of the late Mr. William Garrow, so far as they thus appear in 
tills transaction, do not, therefore, seem open to the blame that may be in¬ 
ferred from the Commissioners report. 

12G. The Commissioners, in closing their report, after descanting on the 
great extent and notoriety of the abuses in Coimbatore, and stating that though 
twenty or thirty thousand inhabitants of that province have been paying extra 
collections for several years, probably not twenty have sought redress from the 
courts, proceed to impugn the efficiency of our institution, by observing that 
we open to the people courts to which they will not go, and that the Ryots are 
“ virtually out of the protection of the lawand finally, to urge that “ the 
“ only effectual remedies for these disorders are to increase the pav of the 
“ Wghjer classes df native revenue servants, to repeal the servant Regulation 
^ 9 M “ as 
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Proce&Jings or «« as far .as it regards the revenue department, and to empower the Collector 
B ‘^‘U ofU r u r e ’ “ to investigate and determine all cases of extra collection and embezzlement, 
“ and to recover the amount by summary process. 

'127* The Hoard have no hesitation in recording their opinion, that if com¬ 
plaints were not made to the Courts respecting the abuses in Coimbatore, it is 
to be attributed to very different causes than the inefficiency of these tribunals. 

128. The report of the Commissioners, although it elucidates the abuses 
practised in Coimbatore, does not shew that the people themselves have suf¬ 
fered any great oppression. In the tank department, it was the Government 
only that sustained any injury ; in the tobacco department, the Ryot is stated 
often to have sold his tobacco at a rate lower than that to which, under the 
orders of the Board, he would have been entitled. But the head Assistant 
Collector, Mr. Whish, who has long rested in the district, and whose local 
knowledge of the effects of the tobacco monopoly must consequently be supe¬ 
rior to that of the Commissioners, asserts positively, that though the llyot did 
not perhaps obtain his full dues, he did not lose by the arrangement. “ On 
*• the establishment of the tobacco monopoly,” says he,* “ it was'considered 
“ necessary to fix the prices at something above the current value, in order to 
“ insure the cultivator from the ill effects which must otherwise have been ex- 
“ perienced from a limited number of purchasers, and they, in consequence, 
“ cultivated tobacco to as great an extent, and with as much confidence, as if the 
“ market had been entirely open'* The conclusion from this is irresistible, that 
whatever the Government may have lost by paying high prices, the llyots ge¬ 
nerally obtained the fair value of their tobacco by some means or other. In 
point of fact, the corruption and frauds of the servants of Government were 
generally participated in by the Ryots: by the heads of villages certainly, if 
not by all the Ryots. 

1 €U. Though the Government also lost by the reduction of their revenue, in 
consequence of the extra collections made in the country, the Commissioners 
themselves have shewn, that even on their own statement of these collections, 
which the Board consider unauthenticatcd accounts, the Ryots did not mate¬ 
rially suffer, for they prove that these collections during nine years exceeded 
what they ought to have paid as revenue by only Pagodas 45,000, or about five 
thousand pagodas per annum for the whole district. 

130. In the opinion of the Board of Revenue, it is the Government, rather 
than the Ryots, that have suffered from the abuses in Coimbatore. Instead of 
proving the inefficiency of our institutions for the administration of justice, the 
report of the Commissioners goes exclusively to establish the want of sufficient 
controul in the superintending revenue authorities. It is to the supincncss of 
the Collector, and to the corruption of his servants, that all the abuses are 
attributable ; and while the Board are willing to hope that no negligence or 
want of attention to the interests of Government can be imputed to them, as 
the utmost vigilance at the presidency could never have detected the abuses 
in Coimbatore, still the want of an efficient controul and systematic local su¬ 
perintendence is so strongly evinced in every part of the Commissioners* 
report, that they beg leave earnestly to recommend to the most serious con¬ 
sideration of Government their former proposal, that one of their members 
should always be employed on deputation in the provinces. 

131. In conclusion, some opinion may be expected from the Board on the 
several recommendations of the Commissioners. 

182. With respect to the first, regarding an increase in the pay of the supe¬ 
rior native revenue servants, the Board beg leave to state, that the scale of 
allowances lately sanctioned for servants of this description! appeal's to them 
sufficiently liberal, and will, it is hoped, answer the intended purpose of better 
securing their fidelity. 

133. In regard to the repeal of the present servant Regulations, the report 
of the Commissioners themselves is, in the opinion of the Board, conclusive 
against it. The whole of the irregularities in Coimbatore may be traced to 

the 

* Letter from Mr. Whish, dated the 18th March 1817. 
f From Government, under date the 22d March 1818. 
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the influence which Cass Shitty exercised over the inferior servants, originating Proceedings of 
in his being allowed to place and displace them at pleasure; in short, to the 17 *** 

neglect of those very rules for the security of those servants which the Com- <c ' '' 

missioners recommend for abolition. 

• 

184. The Board are of opinion, that the report of the Commissioners con¬ 
tains abundant arguments in favour of even a stricter adherence to the rules 
contained in the servant Regulations. This has often, especially of late, been 
inculcated by the Board; but the arbitrary authority formerly exercised by the 
Collectors has rendered it difficult to reconcile them to restrictions of this 
description, however wholesome. 

185. On this subject, the Board beg leave most particularly to refer to the 
correspondence noted in the margin,* in which the utility of the servant Re¬ 
gulations is discussed, and to* observe, that while the present Regulations 
enable a Collector to dismiss a servant for misconduct, on evidence even short 
of full judicial proof, they render the revenue officers the servants of the public, 
not those of the Collector; they guard the honest and deserving from the 
hasty, and often capricious dismissals formerly so frequent; and, if adhered to, 
would prevent inferior servants, of even a supine Collector, from becoming de¬ 
pendent on his corrupt Sheristadar or treasurer. Mr. Sullivan has given many 
of the late servants implicated in the Coimbatore abuses highly respectable 
characters, and the Board feel satisfied, that a want of confidence in the strict 
adherence to the servant Regulations alone induced their acquiescence therein. 

But the whole number (being upwards of sixty, whose pay exceeded ten 
rupees) were suspended by the Collector, and the suspension of all is recom¬ 
mended to be confirmed, both by Mr. Sullivan and by Mr. Thackeray, not¬ 
withstanding their various degrees of guilt, and that the inquiry prescribed by 
the Regulations has not been gone into.f 

13G. With reference to the last communication of the Commissioners, that 
Collectors should be empowered “ to investigate and determine ail cases of 
“ extra collection and embezzlement, and to recover the amount by summary 
“ process,” the Board beg leave to observe, that so far back as the 11 th De¬ 
cember 1815, they submitted to Government the draft of a Regulation “ for 
“ empowering Collectors, in certain cases, to institute a regular inquiry into 
“ the conduct of the native revenue servants and Curuums, who are or have 
“ been employed in the district under their charge, or into the conduct of the 
“ relations, servants, agents, or dependents of such persons, with a view to the 
“ prompt recovery of all public money embezzled, and all money or other 
“ valuable considerations, all bribes, nuzzerana or other extra collections, not 

authorized by the Regulations, unduly accepted, taken, or exacted by such 
“ persons, for fraudulent or corrupt purposes, in any way injurious to the set- 
“ lleuicnt, collection, or appropriation of the public revenue ; for rescinding 
** Regulation XXXIII. 1802, and providing for the more adequate punishment 
“ of embezzlement or misappropriation of the public money, the withholding, 

** concealing, or injuriously destroying public papers, accounts, or records, the 
“ forgery or fraudulent alteration of revenue papers, accounts, or records, and 
“ bribery, exaction, or fraud, injurious to the settlement, collection, or appro- 
“ priation of the public revenue, on the part of native revenue officers ami 
“ Cumuins, their relations, servants, ageuts, dependents, or others, and for 
“ preventing native revenue officers from being concerned in trade.” 

137. The Board again beg leave respectfully to recommend the early pro¬ 
mulgation of the proposed law. The long period during which it has been 
under the consideration, of thq Sadder Adawlut may perhaps enable that court 
to improve its provisions; but to delay longer its enactment, is to expose the 
revenue to further depredations, such as those so fully detailed in the Com¬ 
missioners’ report. 

138. The 

* Letter to Mr. Sullivan, Sth August 1816; from ditto, J9th September; Proceedings of tlie 
Board, Slst March 1817. 

+ Letter from Mr. Sullivan, 19th September 1816; from Mr. Thackeray, 1 Sth November 1817. 

See paragraph 70 of these proceedings for sums charged against each. 
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Proceedings of 13§. The Board of Revenue, in the examination into which they have found 
T '°^fVx>ec>18 17 ° C * themselves compelled to go of the report f rom the Commissioners in C'oimba- 
' tore, have had the orders of Government chiefly in view, which directed them 
, to report on the means “ best calculated to promote the ends of justice, to 
“ recover the property which may have been embezzled, and to secure the 
“ interests of the Company.’* They are qbite disposed to admit, that the 
inquiry, as conducted by the Commissioners, and the evidence obtained by 
them, would, in former times, have been considered sufficient to warrant the 
recovery from the servants and others of the sums made out against them by au 
examination of district accounts, and even, perhaps, to justify the recom¬ 
mendation of the Commissioners, that the onus of proving that the money had 
not been received or appropriated by them should lie on -the accused.* But 
since courts of justice have been established, all classes of persons, including 
revenue servants, are placed under their protection, and to compel a refund of 
money without legal evidence of its receipt, or evidence that public money had 
been misappropriated, would involve the Government in vexatious law-suits 
and serious responsibility. It is in this point, in particular, that the Board are 
of opinion, that the proceedings of the Commissioners arc defective and incon¬ 
clusive. They furnish, no doubt, abundant revenue evidence of fraud, em¬ 
bezzlement, and corruption ; but on the subject of the amount of the frauds, 
embezzlements, and corruption of tiiose who are legally answerable for these 
acts, of those who are entitled to recover, and of the evidence on which to 
proceed, the Board conclude that the Governor in Council will concur with 
them in .opinion, that the report of the Commissioners does not contain satis¬ 
factory information. 

(True Extract.) 

(Signed) A. D. CAMPBELL, 

K Secretary. 


EXTRACT REVENUE LETTER from FORT ST. GEORGE, 

Dated %d October 1819. 


better to, dated 22d May 1818. 

(Par. 85 to 104.1 Abuses in Coim¬ 
batore. lleport of the Commission 
appointed to examine into the state 
of that district. The Court postpone 
their observations on tlw proceed¬ 
ings connected with the abuses in 
Coimbatore, until they shull have 
received the report which had been 
called for from the Board of Heve- 
nue. They however call the parti¬ 
cular attention of Government to 


Par. 13G. The proceedings of the Board of Revenue, 
relative to the report of the Coimbatore Commission, will 
be found a number in the present packet.! 

137. Your Honourable Court w’ill also find some ob¬ 
servations of Mr. Sullivan, one of the members of the 
Commission, a number in the packet. A copy of this 
paper will be furnished to the Board of Revenue, and 
we shall hereafter communicate to your Honourable 
Court our observations on the whole subject. 


the sentiments expressed in the re¬ 
port of the Commissioners, para¬ 
graphs 124 to 1 ::ti, respecting the 
inefficiency of the present Regula¬ 
tions "for the prevention and detec¬ 
tion of abuses, and for the protection 
of their native subjects. They take 
occasion, at the same time, to re¬ 
view the proceedings lately held at 
this presidency, which may be con¬ 
sidered as connected with this sub¬ 


ject, particularly adverting to the 
draft of a proposed Regulation 
which hud been received by Govern¬ 
ment from the Board of Revenue, 
and referred to the Sadder Adawlut $ 
to the increased scale of allowances 
for Shcristadars, and to the propo¬ 
sals of establishing seminaries for 
the education of native servants ; of 
conferring honorary distinctions and 
shotriums on such as prove of dis¬ 
tinguished merit; of incorporating * 

fa a fund 138. The 


* See proceedings of the Tanjore Committee of Inquiry, dated the 31st July 1804 in which 
nearly a lack of pagodas was recovered by the Collector without a judicial process Abu., such a 
course of proceeding could not now be sanctioned. ' 

f See page 759. 
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fund lor superannuated servants 138. The other points adverted to in these paragraphs 
i 1 oftrvantsdeceasedTandofd- are under consideration, and will hereafter be reported 

Liujr a certain commission to na- Upon, 
rtt malingers in the salt and sayer 
epurtments on the amount of their 
lollcctions. The Court also advert 
> the reestablishment of ma! adaw- 
its in Bengal, and give instructions 
»frame, without any delay, a Re¬ 
lation for authorizing Collectors 
, settle disputes respecting land¬ 
ing and complaints of undue ex- 
:tions, whether on the part of Ze- 
imlars and renters or of native 
■venue servants. 


Revenue Letter 
from 

Fort Rt. George, 
2 Oct. 1819. 


Mr. SULLIVAN’S OBSERVATIONS. 


To the Chief Secretary to Government, Fort St. George. 

Sm: 

The Board or Revenue having furnished me with a copy of their Letter from 
minutes on the report made to Government by the Commission appointed to ***. Sullivan to 
inquire into the allairs of Coimbatore, in which censures are passed on the overmnent. 
proceedings of the Commission, I have thought it my duly, as a member of 
that Commission, to explain some passages in the report, which have been 
misunderstood in the minutes, and I request you will do me the honour to lay 
the enclosed paper of remarks before the Right Honourable the Governor in 
Council. 


2. It was not my intention to have troubled Government on this subject, 
until after a decision had been passed by the court at Trichinopoly on the suit 
now pending before it: hut as there appears no prospect of the trial being 
brought to a speedy conclusion, I have considered it right to submit these ex¬ 
planations without further delay. 

3. It is proper also to state, that the greater part of them were seen and ap¬ 
proved by Colonel Munro, previous to his embarkation lor Europe. 


Coimbatore, 
2d March 1819* 


T linvp 

(Signed) J. SULLIVAN. 


Remarks o?i Ike Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, under date the %)th 
December 1817, upon the Report submitted to Government by the Commission 
appointed to inquire into the ajjairs of t 'ombaiorc. 


ragrapli 1 to 7, relative to the 
ion “ whetlur Mr. Garrow was 


1. The Commission did not consider themselves at 
liberty to give an opinion upon this subject. Sufficient 


Mr. Sullivan's. 
Observations. 

m.t implicated in the pe- "““V a “ T u "“ “r auu,^. ——- 2 March 1819. 

■minus „c |,'j s savants.” The evidence did not appear bclorc the Commissioners to war- 

J »r opinion, that the Com- rant them in pronouncing decidedly that Mr. Garrow was 
in niouhl have stated their implicated in the abuses of his servants: at the same time it 
«upon t is su jvcu appeared to the Commissioners, that so many and such 
great abuses could not have gone on for such a length of time undetected, 
without a degree of negligence, at least, on the part of Mr. Garrow, which 
was highly censurable. The Commissioners, however, forbore to state that as 
their opinion, as Mr. Garrow was not alive to answer for his conduct. That 
which appeared to the Commission strong presumptive proof against Mr. 

Garrow, might have received quite a different colouring from his explanations. 

On the whole, therefore, it is hoped that Government will be satisfied that the 
Commissioners acted with discretion, in omitting all mention of the late Col- 
lector’s^namc in their report, except in cases where his own correspondence 

9 N brought 
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brought facts to light, which enabled the Commissioners to draw unerring 
conclusions. 

i 

Par. 8 to 12 recapitulate the se¬ 
veral items of embezzlement, and 
their appropriations, as stated by 
the proceedings of the Commis¬ 
sion, require no remark. 

Par. 14 to 19. Strictures on the 
mode adopted by the Commission 
for obtaining the accounts of extra 
collections. 


the 

the 


Mr. Sullivan's 
Observations, 
2 March 1S19. 


precise objects of the Commission 


2. Having stated that “ the accounts given in by 
Commission were not checked, by comparing them on 
spot with the reports of the Ryots,” the Board proceed to 
say, that they were not perhaps correctly informed of the 
-■ ----- but jf the recovery of money embezzled. 



that they should prove the correctness of the accounts on which they pro¬ 
ceeded, and even ascertain all individual payments. And, in the following 
paragraph, the Board say, the nature of the examination of the three districts 
taken immediately by the Commissioners is not explained, and it is doubtful 
whether the individuals who paid the money were called before the Commis¬ 
sioners for examination. The depositions of a lew inhabitants and Curnums 
only are given, in the appendix to the report, on the subject of the extra 
collections. 


8. The remarks to be made upon these paragraphs are, that the proceedings 
against Cass Shitty were instituted by the Collector under the orders of the 
Board of Revenue : that the Commissioners had no power to commence legal 
proceedings, either against Cass Shitty or against any other person,’ for tiic 
recovery of the money : that no power is vested, cither with the Commission, 
the Collector, or with any extra judicial tribunal, for the restoration to the 
Ryots of extra collections : that nothing short of a decree of a court of justice 
is necessary before Ryots can recover money illegally taken from them, 
either by public servants or others. A reference to tire instructions of Govern¬ 
ment to the Commission would have shewn the Board the objects for which it 
was appointed. The Board would have seen, that these objects embraced a 
general inquiry into the stale of the province of Coimbatore in all its branches, 
and that, under these instructions, it was absolutely impossible for the Com¬ 
mission to have entered into those minute details which the Board have stated 
were absolutely necessary to establish the conclusions drawn by the Commis¬ 
sion in their report. 

Instead of “ a few depositions from the inhabitants and Curnums being only 
** given on the subject of extra collections,” as the Board have asserted, de¬ 
positions from all the Tchsildars, many of the Sheristadars, and a number of 
the Goniashlas, were taken. 

4. The depositions of these persons was the groundwork of the proceedings 
of the Commission on this head of their inquiry. The fact of extra collections 
having been made to a large amount, in every part of the district, for a series 
of years, was established beyond a doubt, by the evidence of the parties em¬ 
ployed in making them, and by the actual receipt of a sum of money in the 
treasury on that account. 

5. This evidence being strengthened by the principal Monigars and Cur- 
nuras, and many of the ltyots, the only question for consideration was the best 
inode of ascertaining the sum collected. The amount given in by the public 
servants and by the Monigars and Curnums could not be relied on, because 
both these parties were implicated in the peculations. The Tehsildars readily 
deposed to the sums which they had paid to Cass Shitty, and the Monigars to 
what they had paid to the district servants, but both one and the other were 
silent as to the sums they had respectively misappropriated. A further inquiry, 
therefore, became necessary j and it appeared to the Commission that the only 
way in which such an inquiry could be carried on with any prospect of success, 
was the deputation of persons conversant in revenue business, to get from the 
Curnums accounts of the receipts and disbursements of some of the talooks 
for a period of ten years, whilst a similar inquiry should be carried orfi.*> other 
talooks, under the immediate superintendence of the Commission. ’ 
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6. The Commissioners could not, consistently with the other duties which 
they had to perform, personally superintend the inquiry in all the districts ; it 
became necessary, therefore, to entrust a part of it to native agents. 

7 . The old servants could not be employed in that duty; neither could they t 
be permitted to remain in office, whilst the inquiry was carried on, for all die* 
influence belonging to their office would have been exerted, and exerted effec¬ 
tually, to frustrate the inquiry. Neither Ryots or village servants would have 
ventured to give information of the frauds which had been carried on, so long 
as the old servants continued in authority: recourse was therefore had to per¬ 
sons unconnected with the district. It is a mistake, however, to suppose, as 
the BoaroSmye stated, that all the old servants were dismissed, or that the 
persons who urew out the accounts had a direct interest in fixing guilt on the 
old servants, \lost of the Tehsildars and Sheristadars were removed; but a 
majority of the CKqmashtas sent to draw out the accounts of extra collections 
were temporary servants, whose employment was to cease when their work was 
completed. 

8. These accounts were translations from the original accounts given in by 
the Curnuuis. They were taken in the only way in which revenue accounts are 
ever taken, viz. from the Curnums in person, by Gomashtas employed for the 
purpose. They are just as much to be depended upon, therefore, as the Cur- 
num$’ annual accounts of the revenue, which are taken in the same manner. 
Some parts are true and some are false, but, iu the main, they arc good. 
The probability is, that the C’urnums and Monigars either saddled the Tehsil¬ 
dars and Shcristadars with many sums which they embezzled themselves; or 
that they gave true accounts against those persons, and made no mention, or a 
very slight one, of their own peculations. 

9. It has been said, that the accounts should have been verified upon oath, 
and by an examination viva voce of the Ryots before the Commission. 

10. How far the authenticity of the accounts was likely to be established by 
the oath of the Curnums is a matter of opinion. The Commission were not of 
opinion that oaths would have had that effect. Rut, in some cases, the ac¬ 
counts were verified, both by the oath of the Curnums and by a personal exami¬ 
nation of the Ilyots. The result of this examination was given in the appendix 
of the report, which the Board have overlooked : it went to prove, that the 
collections had been of much greater magnitude than the Curnums* account 
shewed them to me. 

11. To talk of examining more than one hundred thousand Ryots about 
their payments for eight or ten years, is to talk without consideration, and 
without reflecting both upon the nature of revenue accounts and of the charac¬ 
ter and disposition of the Ryots. Not one Ryot, perhaps, in one hundred, can 
state distinctly the exact amount of his payments made iu any one year, with¬ 
out reference to his receipts; and their receipts the Monigars and Curnums 
withhold from them when they can, particularly if money has been exacted from 
them beyond the amount entered in their pottahs. The Curnums are the only 
people who can speak positively upon this subject, and if their accounts are 
unworthy of credit in this instance, they are so in others. The fact of extra 
collections having been made was already established. For the'particulars and 
amount of them, recourse was had to the Curnums. More accurate accounts 
might, perhaps, have been obtained in some instances, if the Curnums had 
been confronted w’ith the old revenue servants. Sums written off to the reve¬ 
nue servants might have been proved against the Curnums themselves. The 
Curnums had certainly no interest in making the amount of extra collections 
in the accounts larger than they really were. To ascertain the amount cor¬ 
rectly was of greater importance at the time, than to ascertain its appropriation. 
Indeed, to prove payments of this kind is next to impossible, as they arc gene¬ 
rally made in the absence of witnesses. The assertions of the Monigar or 
Curnum would, therefore, have been opposed to that of the Tchsildar. Mutual 
recrimination would have been the consequence of confronting the Curnums 
with the old servants, much valuable time would have been consumed, and 
after all no fact of consequence perhaps established. 

s' 


Mr. Sullivan's 
Observation*, 
2 .March 1819. 


The ‘ 
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Par. 22. Strictures on the pro¬ 
ceedings adopted by the Commis¬ 
sion for ascertaining the amount of 
embezzlement from the repair de- nmssioners 
partment. 


Mr. Sullivan's 
Observations, 
2 March 1819. 


The twenty-second paragraph of the Hoard's proceedings 
commences with the following quotation from the Com- 
reporl. “ The particulars of the tank embez- 
“ zlements,” say the Commissioners, “ cannot at present 
* “ be known, in consequence, as is stated, of the destruc- 

“ tion of the original accounts, and the death, sickness, or flight of the prin- 
“ cipal agents employed.” They observe, however, that “ Narnapah, the 
** Treasury Gomashta, was so completely master of the subject, as to be able, 
** with the help of public accounts and some memorandums of his own, to 
“ shew not only the whole amount embezzled in the repairs, but that of each 
“ year, and the particular work to which it teas falsely charged Rpl, in para¬ 
graph twenty-one, the Commission observe, that though the particulars of 
** tank embezzlements cannot at present be known, the gross $jms, amount'ng 
“ to Pagodas 43,891*, have been ascertained by means of Nap'apah, the Trea- 
“ sury Gomashta. The Board conclude, that this explanation is meant to be 
“ confined to the embezzlement of the Treasury.” 


IS. The Commissioners, after slating, in paragraph SO, that the true 
accounts of the repairs had been destroyed, or concealed so effectually that 
not a single one had been discovered, proceed in paragraph SI as follows: 


“ But though the particulars of the tank embezzlements cannot at present 
“ be known, the gross sums, amounting to Pagodas 48,894, have been ascer- 
“ tained, by means of Narnapah, the Treasury Gomashta, who besides acting 
“ in his official capacity under the Treasurer, Cass Shitty, was also employed 
“ by him in keeping his private accounts. Narnapah, therefore, knew every 
sum that was transferred to Cass Shitty’s private accounts, and the particular 
“ head of that account to which it was carried, lie was ordered, in Novem- 
“ ber 1814, by Cass Shitty, to come from the Treasury at Bhovany to Coiin- 
“ batore, and to bring with him the accounts of the tanks, and of all Cass 
“ Shitty’s private concerns, lie lived in Cass Shitty’s house till May 1815, 
“ and was, during ail that time, engaged in arranging and settling his accounts, 
“ and when finished Cass Shitty took the whole from him. He was so com- 
“ pletely master of the subject, however, as to be able, with the help of 
44 the public accounts and some memorandums of his owm, to shew not only 
“ the whole amount embezzled in the repairs, but that of each year, and the 
44 particular works to which it was falsely charged.” 


14. The meaning of the Commission, in the expressions which have been 
pointed at by the Board, appear here to be sufficiently evident. The particu¬ 
lars of the embezzlements actually committed in the tank department could 
not be known, because the accounts of them had been destroyed, or were not 
forthcoming. But the particulars of the embezzlements made from that fund 
immediately by Cass Shitty were knowm from the evidence of the person who 
had been a principal agent in making them ; of the person who had kept both 
(’ass Shitty's public and private accounts, and who, in consequence, was able 
to state with accuracy the exact amount of money issued from the Treasury 
for repairs, the exact amount remitted to the different talooks on that ac¬ 
count, and the exact amount embezzled by Cass Shitty. He had also oppor¬ 
tunities of knowing the particular works of which overcharges were made in 
the accounts fabricated at the huzzoor, although he could not give information 
of the embezzlements made in the talooks. He did not pretend to account for 
the whole sum of money which passed into the hands of the Superintendents 
of repairs from the general Treasury, but merely for that portion of it which 
went through his hands into the coffers of Cass Shitty. 

15. There appeal’s, therefore, nothing irreconcilable in the expressions used 
by the Commissioners, viz. that the particulars of the embezzlement made in 
the tank department were not lblown , although the particulars of the embezzle - 
vients made from that department by Cass Shitty wei c accurately ascertained by 
the evidence of Narnapah. 

Par. 23 relates to the accounts iff. The Commission had stated before, that Anpajee 

u, V at n it n wa 8 y an“ejaraordfnary‘pro- and Narnapah were the two principal persons era- 

.ceding to require Appajee Kow to ployed by Cass Shitty m the treasury : that they were his 

public 

»\ 
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\ t t0 nn account drawn up by public Gomashtas and private agents, and as such inti- 
lapah- States that the lnforma- ma tely acquainted with all his concerns: that they had 

[ p i b itw waTununporSir bcen called to Coimbatore some time in the year 1814, for 
!nt * * the purpose of making a settlement of these accounts, 

which settlement they accordingly made and delivered the accounts to Cass 
Shitty. It was from memory, therefore, alone, or from memorandums which 
the parties might be in possession of, that an account of Cass Shitty's embez¬ 
zlement could be known. Narnapah undertook to draw out such an account, 
and Appajce Row swore that, to the best of his belief and knowledge, it was 
a true account. There was nothing extraordinary in requiring one man to 
swear to tTiB'tmth of an account drawn out by another person, when the 
account relatechto transactions in which both parties had been equally and 
at the same time engaged. The orders for advances from the Treasury 
and repayments toMi were from Cass Shitty, through Appajee Row, to Nar¬ 
napah. They were Ooth equally involved in the transactions: what one did, 
the other knew, and vicb versa. Appajee Row would not have undertaken to 
draw out such an account, because he had no wish to give information against 
Cass Shitty. • Narnapah wished to reveal every thing he knew, and having first 
deposed to the part Appajee Row had played in the transactions, he drew out 
the account, which was submitted to the inspection of Appajee Row, who veri¬ 
fied it upon oath, except in a few particulars of inferior impoitance. 


17 . Appajee Row would not have spoken at all, if Narnapah’s evidence had 
not involved him in a way that he could not extricate himself from. He was 
an unwilling witness, and therefore his testimony is the more to be relied upon. 
Perhaps in the report too much is said of Narnapah’s memory, and too little 
of his documents. The Commissioners were aware that he possessed docu¬ 
ments sufficient to render it unnecessary to trust solely to memory in any 
instance; but they were found, upon examination by one of the principal 
servants of the cutcherry, to be so much intermixed with notes and memoran¬ 
dums, as to be unintelligible to any but the compiler himself. It is probable, 
also, that Appajee Row was equally well provided with written evidence, 
though he did not choose to acknowledge it. It seldom happens that persons 
of this description, who are employed in frauds, omit to keep an account of 
them : this they do as a protection to themselves. 


18. The information given both by Dhurmaroy Pillay and by Seencvassa Row 
was decisive and important. Dhurmaroy Pillay deposed, that “ he was em- 

ployed as an accountant in the repair department for seven years: that 
“ the sum estimated for repairs in those years was Star Pagodas 1,12,851, 
“ which sum was charged as expended in the accounts : that the actual expen- 
** diture was only Star Pagodas 67,000, and that an overcharge was made in 
“ the account for 45,000 and odd pagodas; and that he, the deponent, wrote 
u ail the particulars of those accounts.” Seenevassa Row deposed, “ that he 
«* was employed as a superintendent of the repairs for six years: that Cass 

Shitty told deponent that Mr. Garrow had ordered more money to be written 
(< in the accounts than was expended : that deponent told this to Dhurmaroy 
“ Pillay, the accountant: that the accounts were written accordingly, and given 
“ to huzzoor Sumpretty Laurungapauny Pillay by Cass Shitty’s order: that 
“ deponent recollects that 26,000 pagodas more than the expenditure was 
" charged in the accounts in one division.” 

Narnapah swore, that he had given credit in Cass Shitty’s private accounts 
for 42;000 pagodas received from the repair money, from fusily 1217 to fusily 
1224. 

Appajee Row swore, that he recollected credit was given for 42,100 pagodas 
from the repair money. 

19. Here, therefore, we have the testimony of two of Cass Shitty’s private 
agents, that they gave him credit in account for a large sum embezzled from 
the repairs in certain years; and we have the testimony of two of the principal 
persons employed in the repair department, that large embezzlements were 
made in that department, in certain years, by Cass Shitty, by charging in t he 
accounts a much larger sum than was expended, which accounts were written 
by the deponents themselves. 

. 9 0 20. Having 


Mr. Sullivan’s 
Observations, 

X, 1 V 1 
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Par. 29. The fir»t evidence re¬ 
specting the tank.repair embezzle¬ 
ments, it appears, was contained in 
u Aicinoraitdum given to the Collec¬ 
tor, on the 2ist September 1815, 
drawn up by Narnapah, Huzzoor 
Gomaslita* employed in the Trea¬ 
sury, in which it was stated that 
Cass Shitty had taken 42,150 pa¬ 
godas on the 28d of that month. 
Narnapah, Appajcc 'Row, Dhurma- 
roy Pilluy, and Secnevnssa Row, 
gave further declarations on this 
subject. Narnapah at this time de¬ 
clares, that he gave credit for 42,150 
pagodas from the repair money in 
Cass Shitty's private accounts; and 
he adds, “ this is all 1 know.” Ap¬ 
pajee Row on oath merely confirms 
this statement. Seencvossa Row de¬ 
poses, that Cass Shitty told him that 
Mr. W. Garrow had ordered him to 
write more money in the accounts 
than the actual charges in the ta- 
looks, and that accordingly 26.000 
pagodas more than the actual expen¬ 
diture was charged in the accounts. 
Dliurmarny Pillay states, that a sum 
of 45,000 and oiid pagodas was en¬ 
tered in the account more than the 
actual charges, and that the sum 
was taken by Cass Shitty. He adds, 
“ I wrote all the particulars of these 
" accounts.” The Commissioners 
in their report observe, that the ori¬ 
ginal accounts of botii divisions 
passed through the hand of Dliur- 
maroy Pillay, who states that “ he 
** delivered them to Saurungapauny 
“ Pillay, after fabricating new ones 
“ with a sum of 45,000 pagodas 
“ added to the actual expenditure 
but they do not point out a very par¬ 
ticular circumstance in this man's 
evidence, viz. that after charging 
Cass Shitty with this embezzlement, 
he adds a postscript to his deposition 
as follows : “ I wrote my doposi- 
“ tion that Cass Shitty took 45,000 
“ and odd pagodas. The following 
“ are the particulars of this. The 
‘ accounts of the actual charges in 

* the talooks were sent to Saurunga- 
‘ pauny Pillay: he gave me these 

accounts, and ordered me to add 

* 45,000 and odd pagodas more 
'•* than the actual expenses. Agree- 

* able to his order I wrote fresh 
“ accounts and gave them to Sau- 

* rungapauny Pillay. Cass Shitty 
‘ tv as Superintendent of the repairs, 
‘ and I think, therefore, that he 
1 must have received the amount." 

26. There is little doubt that con¬ 
siderable abuses were committed in 
the tank department in Coimbatore, 
during the period under notice. In 
the opinion of the Board, however, 
it would have been more desirable 
that the best legal evidence against 
the actual perpetrators of the frauds, 
and of the amount of the embezzle¬ 
ments received by each delinquent, 
should have been obtained, than 
that the report should be confined 
to a general statement of embezzle¬ 
ments, on evidence so defectively 
taken and arranged os that procured 
from Narnapah and Appajee Row. 


20. Having no accounts to speak from, the witnesses 
did not pretend to enter into the particulars of the embez¬ 
zlements ; but they all swore pointedly to the fact, and 
confessed that they had been Cass Shitty’s instruments in 
committing it. 

21. The evidence, therefore, against Cass Shitty was as 
complete as it could possibly be in the absence of the ac¬ 
counts, and fully warranted the Collector in resorting to 
extreme measures against Cass Shitty, fruitless attempts 
having been previously made to obtain possession of the 
accounts from Saurungapauny Pillay, thp^person into 
whose possession they had been delivered" by Dhurmaroy 
Pillay. 

22. With regard to the postscript*.? Dhurmaroy Pillay’s 
deposition, to which the Board /attach particular impor¬ 
tance, it is to he remarked that the only persons who did 
know, or could know, that Cass Shitty had made away 
with the money, were Narnapah and Appajee Row, the 
Treasury Gomashtas, and his private agents. They, under 
his orders, had embezzled the money, and they positively 
swore that they had done so. Their evidence went imme¬ 
diately to convict Cass Shitty. Dhurmaroy Pi Hay’s evi¬ 
dence was merely corroborative of theirs. They swore to 
the embezzlement of the money by Cass Shitty as a fact 
within their own knowledge: Dhurmaroy Pillay swore 
that he had the strongest reason for believing that Cass 
Shitty had taken it. This postscript, therefore, did not 
appear to the Commission to need remark, and it remained 
unnoticed. 

23. The actual perpetrator of the fraud was Cass Shitty. 
His agents were two of the Treasury Gomashtas, two or 
three of the superintendents of the repairs, and two of the 
accountants of the department stationed at the huzzoor. 
The substance of evidence given by four of tlu* seven of 
these agents has been stated in the preceding paragraphs. 
One of the huzzoor accountants, Saurungapauny Pillay, 
was sent to jail for refusing to give up the accounts, and 
the other two superintendents were either dead or absent 
from the district. 

21. To examine people in detail upon a question of 
accounts, when accounts were not forthcoming to refer to, 
appeared to the Commissioners quite useless. But before 
the Board of Revenue pronounced judgment so decidedly 
against the proceedings of the Commission, it would have 
been Veil if they had informed themselves accurately of 
the real nature of the transaction, and whether the pro¬ 
duction of accounts was at all necessary to substantiate the 
embezzlements against Cass Shitty. 

25. Cass Shitty's transactions with the Treasury, as 
explained at length in the Commissioners* report, were 
extremely simple. When money was advanced from the 
Treasury for the repairs or for the tobaccp monopoly, it 
was deposited in a separate chest in the cutcherry, a por¬ 
tion of it was appropriated for the public service, and the 
remainder to replace the advances which Cass Shitty had 
received from the Treasury for his private trade. The 
money never passed out of the cutcherry. The same per¬ 
sons who took it from the public Treasury deposited it in 
the separate chest, and they again took it from the sepa¬ 
rate chest and deposited it in the public Treasury. It was 
through the hands of these persons alone that the money 

^lapsed: 
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passed: they gave Cass Shitty credit for it in his private accounts, of which Mr Sullivan's 
they were the keepers; they alone were privy to the commission of the fraud 
by Cass Shitty: their direct testimony, therefore, in so simple a transaction, 2 Marc “ 18,9 
was abundantly sufficient, in the absence of accounts, to prove the fraufl. 
against Cass Shitty. 


86. If the money had ever gone from the cutcherry, or had passed through 
numerous channels and returned in a circuitous route to Cass Shitty, it would 
have been infinitely more difficult to have traced the fraud to him, and more 
evidence than what was given would have been necessary, before extreme 
meaay^Ljyere resorted to against him. 


:«7 The Commissioners thenh^lves, 

ideed. Be 61 * 110 have ^ een awal - °f 
L objectionable nature of the C’i- 
Uncc of these persons, for it u. 
fared by them rather as the only 
•idcnce they could procure, than 
I satisfactory proof. The dcstruc- 
C, n 0 f the original accounts obliged 
L em (they say) to be satisfied with 
short abstract of tank repair 


27 . The Commission never considered this evidence to 
be in the least degree objectionable: so much the con¬ 
trary, that they were always of opinion that the evidence 
**f the parties concerned with Cass Shitty in the frauds 
wax the very best that could be obtained against him. 
They wefe obliged to be content with the short account of 
the tshik repair embezzlements entered in the Treasury 
statement because they could not contain more detailed 
accounts. \They wished, if possible, to have ascertained 
the whole amount embezzled, instead of that part of it 
only which was traced home to Cass Shitty. This they could not do without 
accounts. The amount has not been to this day ascertained, nor will it ever 
be, as those accounts were destroyed. 


jibeMi«n ent entered in the I'm r- 
j ry statement. 


si States that Karnapah and Ap- 28. Narnapah was never suspended from the service, neither 

»“ A PP"j“ Ro * su8 P ended whc " be first gave his evi- 
,, it must be proaumod they were denee; the Board are incorrect, therefore, in stating that 
icier wine bias when they gave Narnapah was restored to the service as a reward for the 
sir evidence, and that Narnapah evidence which he gave: neither was he bribed by the 

“ gave, r by being r JsttTtoTu Collector to give his evidence by an increase being made 
nation with an increase of pay. to his pay. 


29. When the whole establishment of the district was revised in fusily 1225 
(many months after the proceedings of the Commission were closed), Narna¬ 
pah, with sixteen other servants, was recommended to the Board for an increase 
of his pay from seven to ten pagodas. The importance of the situation he 
filled required that it should be put upon a more respectable footing, with 
regard to pay, than it had been before. 

30. Narnapah was not suspended from the service, because he had evinced 
a disposition, from the commencement, to assist the Commissioners in their 
inquiries. If he had not come forward with his evidence, it is doubtful whether 
the extent of Cass Shitty’s delinquencies would have been discovered to 
'this day. 

31. Appajee Row, on the contrary, withheld his testimony, until he was 
forced to give it by the deposition of Narnapah, which revealed fully the part 
he had played in the transactions. It was impossible for him to deny this, 
supported as it was by a mass of unimpeachable testimony. But when he 
did speak, it was with reluctance, and not with any view of furthering the 
objects of the inquiry. 

32. All the servants of the cutcherry had been informed, under the orders 
of the Board, that the only atonement they could make for their misconduct 
would be to make an unreserved disclosure of the transactions in which they 
had been engaged, or which had come to their knowledge, and that those 
servants who withheld information would be considered and treated as infinitely 
more culpable than those who revealed it: Narnapah was therefore protected 
and encouraged, and Appajee Row punished. 

S2< State* their opinion, that 33. It has clearly been shewn, that Narnapah and Appajee 
*1 s K ould becon ®‘* Row were the principal agents of Cass Shitty in embez- 

amut embewieinentT > tliat he *hng ^e Maramut money: that they, in fact, or at least 
: h h “.evidence under restraint, the people employed with them in the Treasury, were the 
10 fi"e D Board Mted “ * peti * on ty persons who knew that he had appropriated the money 
oard * to his own use. Dhurmaroy Pillay knew only of the falsifi¬ 

cation 
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Mr. Sullivan's cation of the accounts, and had reason to think that they were falsified for the 
Observations. advantage of the person who controlled the Maramut department. He swore 
2 Marc h 1819.^ to £ asg being that person. If the embezzlements had been made im- 

* , mediately by the servants of the Maramut department, Dhurmaroy Pillay and 

Saurangapany Pillay would, no doubt, have been the principal evidences; but 
as they were made directly from the Treasury, and by the Treasury Gomash- 
tas, the evidence of these Gomashtas was the strongest testimony that could 
be produced to the fact. That Dhurmaroy Pillay, who was a tool of Cass 
Shitty’s, knew that he had embezzled the money, there can be no doubt; 
but the office he filled, and the business upon which he was employed,.dii 
not oblige him to know it. Cass Shitty, he says, desired- him^to make the 
overcharge in the accounts, he naturally concluded, therefore, mat Cass Shitty 
took the*rnoney ; but Narnapah and Appajce Row paid the money themselves 
from the Maramut funds into the treasury, on account of Jhe debts due to it 
by Cass Shitty. 

84. Dhurmaroy Pillay was not under restraint* whei. he gave his evidence. 
He was put under restraint afterwards, from an apprehension that he was 
about to make his escape, and his presence with the Commissioners was deemed 
absolutely necessary. With regard to his recant&'tion, it may be remarked that 
Cass Shitty was not idle, during the time that the inquiries were going on, in 
tampering with witnesses. If the Board had referred to the Collector’s corres¬ 
pondence, it would have reminded them that, on the very day in which Cass 
Shitty was sent to jail, he was discovered in offering a bribe of one thousand 
pagodas to prevent a material witness from disclosing his transactions in the 
tobacco monopoly. The money for that purpose was actually paid, and seized 
upon by the Collector. Cass Shitty had the means of bribing the whole 
cutcherry. Instead of one man’s foreswearing himself, therefore, it is sur¬ 
prising that any one of the witnesses have been found honest enough to abide 
by the testimony they gave before the Commission. 


33. Witli respect to the three 
others, on whose evidence the 
Commissioners have chiefly relied, 
it is to be observed, that they all 
avow themselves parties to the fraud, 
and that, on this account alone, 
their evidence is to be received with 
some caution. Narnapah was a Trea¬ 
sury Gomashtas, and though he 
lived in Cass Shitty's house, and is 
Btated to have been confidentially 
entrusted by him, yet he declares 
that all the accounts were taken 
from him. Notwithstanding this, he 
undertakes from “ some memoran- 
“ dums of his own,” with the help 
of the public accounts, to make out 
“ not only the whole amount em¬ 
bezzled in the repairs, but that 
of each year, and the particular 
works to which it was falsely 
charged.” The precise coinci¬ 
dence between the evidence of this 
man and that of Appajce How is also 
remarkable. Their depositions of 
the September are in substance 
and almost verbatim the same. This 
may likewise be said of the impor¬ 
tant purts of their declarations ot the 
3d October, and it may be added, 
that whoever took the examination 
on that occasion, caused the decla¬ 
ration of Narnapah to be read over 
to Appajee Row, before his (Appajec 
Hows) examination was began ;and 
though twenty-oue days apparently 
intervened between Narnapah's third 
and written declaration of the 23d 
. October (No. 4), and Appajee’s of 
the 14th November (No. 5), the 
one, so far as regards the material 
sums, seems a counterpart of the 
other, somewhat differently arranged. 


35. No objection is made in courts of law to king’s evi¬ 
dence ; on the contrary, the evidence of accomplices in 
crime is considered, in some cases, as the strongest that can 
be produced. Such was the evidence of Narnapah and Ap¬ 
pajec Row : they, and they only, knew all the particulars of 
the frauds. Without their testimony, it was impossible to 
have substantiated a single charge against (.'ass Shitty. 
His private accounts would not, of themselves, have been 
sufficient, neither would the evidence of the Maramut ser¬ 
vants, because, as has been so often stated, the actual 
embezzlement was committed in the Treasury, then under 
the charge of Cass Shitty, by the Gomashtas who were 
his private agents. The reasoning of the Board, there¬ 
fore, upon tliis evidence is untenable. The only way in 
which Cass Shitty has attempted to shake this evidence 
has been by declaring that the Commissioners and the 
Gomashtas were in a conspiracy against him. Govern¬ 
ment must judge of the probability of suck a charge. 

3G. The memorandums from which Narnapah drew out 
the accounts of embezzlement contained all the items re¬ 
ceived by Cass Shitty from the Treasury, with the account 
particulars of the repayments made to it on Cass Shitty’s 
account from the Maramut and tobacco funds. The 
regular accounts of these transactions he had delivered to 
Cass Shitty, hut the memorandum remained with himself. 
With respect to the extraordinary coincidence which the 
Board remark to exist between the evidence of Appajee 
Row and Narnapah, it has already been stated, that the 
latter was an unwilling witness. It was necessary to shew 
him, that the Commission well knew how deeply he had 
been engaged in the transactions, and that it was useless 
for him to deny it: the information, therefore, given by 
Narnapah was made known to him, and he was desired to 

weigh 
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S ' at part of Namapah’s depoaition weigh well the consequences which would attend his per- 
SSL" juriug himself in points so notorious. Tliesan.e qncstiolis 
frjrom fusily 1217 up to fusily were then put to him as had been put to Narnapah, and 
^ 224 , Pagodas 1,21,611 8 34 their answers pretty nearly corresponded. 

wMcharged in the public account* ... • 

for the repairs, of which sum 3J. There was nothing extraordinary in this, as both 
Maramut Eistuu Moodily, Sun e - persons had been employed in precisely the same duties, 

IS m'b™ 3£ f d tl,e 1 uesdons wcre ' f ” “Of 1 P“ r f gooo™ 1 , ooos- 

Treasury and from the Tyhsildars « was natural to suppose, that both parties would have 
a t the talooks to the amount of retained a pretty accurate recollection of the total amount 
^^^23 13 5*. Ihere- of sums paid and received by Cass Shitty. It is only to 
EsundryrcpSs, toTheamount the totals that the two witnesses speak, and in them there 
of Pagodas 2,000, added with the is just that difference which might be supposed to arise 
amount of deposits for repairs, when two persons undertook to speak from memory on a 
being Pugodas 2,314 19 79. makes quest j on 0 f figures, 
a total embezzlement from the re- * ° 

pair money of Pag. 46,49+ 19 76. After reasoning in the preceding paragraph against 

s£tyg h oVd U ere,Ta°g e <Sas 42 1 so the tvidimce of the'lVeasury Gomashtas, and asserting 
was carried to the credit of the that Pbe evidence of Dhurmaroy rillay should be consi- 
Treasury, as a set-off against the dered of the first importance to the case, and then 


advances, and the remaining having endeavoured to sliew that this man’s evidence was 
ted m Star Pagodas to Matrondoss worth little or nothing, the Board, in the thirty-fifth and 


Mr. Sullivan’* 
Observations, 
2 Mprcli 1819. 


i soucar to Madras, along with thirty-sixth paragraphs of their proceedings, arrive at this 
the remittance. conclusion : “ From the nature of the huzzoor cmbezzlc- 

“ ments in the tank department, it must be admitted, that the people employed 
“ in the Treasury were the only persons who could give any certain information 
“ regarding them: that, as only part of the money advanced for repairs is alleged 
** to have been sent to the districts, and the remainder is stated to have been 
“ transferred direct from the Treasury to Cass Shitty’s private chest, the 
“ Treasury servants were the only persons who could have any knowledge of 
“ these last sums.” 

39. The Commissioners professed to have proved upon Cass Shitty the em¬ 
bezzlements committed by him from the repair department in the Treasury , 
and they regretted that the destruction of the accounts prevented them from 
tracing the whole amount, and the particulars of the amount embezzled in the 
district If the distinction between the Treasury embezzlement and the district 
embezzlements had been kept in mind, the strictures of the Board, with these 
observations upon them, would have been unnecessary. The object of the 
Commission was to discover the truth in the shortest possible way, and not to 
prepare evidence for a court of justice. 

(Par. 86 to 48.) Remarks on the 40. The deposition of Narnapah, dated the 23d October 
asuns given by the Commission | g j/j shews that out of Pagodas 1,21,641 advanced from 

1)494, estimated by the village the Ireasnry for repairs. Pagodas 79,47 1 was paid to the 
urnums to have been embezzled different superintendents and servants of the Maramut de- 
tlie districts, upon the Muramut partment. As there was good reason to believe, from the 
jpermteu cats. estimates given in by the Curnuins, that the works done in 

the district did not-amount to half that sum, and as no accounts were forth¬ 
coming, it was reasonable to make the ■ superintendants answerable for the 
amount, until they should come forward and prove the actual expenditure of it 
on the public account. There was no other way of ascertaining the work 
actually done, than through the medium of the Curnums and Monigars. These 
persons, though forbid to interfere with the repairs, could easily tell whether 
any repairs at all had been made in their district, and whether works really 
.executed cost ten or one thousand pagodas. 

41. The Commission did not give the Curnum’s estimate as an accurate 
account of the repairs, but only as the best that could be had, and they left the 
onus of proving its inaccuracy upon the superintendents, against whom no pro¬ 
ceedings were had for the recovery of the money, file Board, in concluding 
this branch of their proceedings, state “ that the embezzlements from the 
“ Treasury of the Maramut money appear to be proved against Cass >hitty, 
“ and that there is presumptive evidence only of the embezzlements in the 
“ district.” The Commissioners drew precisely these conclusions, and no 
others, from the evidence which came before them. 


9 P 


42. In 
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(Par. 48 to 58.) Recapitulate the 
heads of evideifte given in the Com¬ 
missi* iters’ reports of embe7zlcments 
made in the transactions of the to¬ 
bacco monopoly. Require 
marks. • 


no re- 


Mr. Sulliyan's 
Observations, 
2 March 1819. 


42. In paragraph 58, die Board remark, “ that Appa- 
“ jee Row’s evidence, on the 3d October, went to prove, 
« that he could not state, without reference to the ac- 
“ counts, the sum for which credit was given on account 
“ of tobacco: yet, on the 14th November, he delivers in a 
“ most specific account of the tobacco embezzlements, agreeing in every item 
** with that of Narnapah.” 

43. It has already been stated, that Appajee Row was an unwilling witness. 
He disclosed as little as he could help. He would not have spoken at all, if 
Narnapah had not, in a manner, forced him by his disclosure. Narnapah -had 
accounts or memorandums, and from these memorandums Appajee Row re¬ 
freshed his memory. He could not speak from accounts when he gave his 
depositions on the 3d October: he spoke from accounts when he gave his de¬ 
position on the 14th November. The apparent contradiction in his evidence 
admits, therefore, of an easy explanation. ^ 

(59 to 62.) Suggests doubts of 44 . Cass Shitty had taken 'precautions to prevent a dis- 
theoccuracyofthe accounts given in c i osure 0 f his frauds by the destruction of accounts. He 

nmtHated,andcmJdoniy*be^wt^iiy had instructed the tobacco sorters, who were of his own 
sworn to. ’ cast, to destroy their accHints, and they had partially 

obeyed him. Hut enough of them remained to enable the sorters, when called 
upon, to draw out tolerably accurate accounts of the tobacco transactions; and 
to these accounts, drawn out by themselves, they swore, and not to the muti¬ 
lated accounts. If the entire accounts had been forthcoming, there would 
have been no occasion for this proceeding, but in the absence of them it was 
necessary that the Commission should get the best evidence that was procura¬ 
ble, and it appeared that the sorters were the best able to supply the deficiencies 
of their own accounts. But their accounts were not taken to prove the embez¬ 
zlements against Cass Shitty : the remark of the Board, therefore, “ that as 
“ the immediate agents of the alleged frauds, it is easy to suppose that, if 
<r granted an indemnity, they would not be backward to accuse others, in 
“ order to exculpate themselves,” is of no weight. Their testimony was of 
service only, as it went to prove the extent of the embezzlements in the 
tobacco monopoly : the evidence against Cass Shitty was complete without it. 


(fifi.) Points out what the Board 45. The seeming contradiction pointed out in these 
consider contradictions between the paragraphs arises from the Board confounding the accounts 

and Sitnrum Sing, in tl.c accounts g lv en by the Treasury Ooinashtas of the tobacco embez- 
and in the body of the report. zlements, without the accounts given in by the tobacco 
sorters. The sum charged against Cass Shitty by the Treasury Gomashtas was 
Star Pagodas 1,31,617: the sum charged against him by the sorters was Star 
Pagodas 1,27,055. This difference was occasioned by an actual payment 
having been made to the tobacco servants, of which the sorters were aware and 
the Gomashtas were ignorant, and this difference is so explained in the report. 
The total embezzlement, according to the sorters* accounts, was Star Pagodas 
1,58,264, of which Star Pagodas 1,09,234 arose from false weights, false 
sorting, gain from the pay of servants, from the building of godowns, and from 
overcharges of bullock-hire, leaving a balance of Star Pagodas 49,029 to be 
accounted for by Sitaram Sing, the manager, of which Star Pagodas 12,119 was 
stated to be due by the Ryots. This left a balance of Star Pagodas 36,910 upon 
Sitaram Sing; and of this sum Star Pagodas 9,196 was said to have been paid by 
orders of Sitaram Sing and Cass Shitty, to private agents of the latter, which 
left a balance against Sitaram Sing of Star Pagodas 27,714. He had accounted, 
as has been stated above, for Star Pagodas 1,09,234, and if the inquiries had 
not been commenced upon, he would, in a similar way, have accounted for the 
remaining sum of Star Pagodas 49,029 25 38. 

46. The abstract given at the foot of the account No. 6 was merely in¬ 
tended to shew the appropriation of the amount embezzled according to the 
sorters’ accounts, that is, Star Pagodas 1,27,065 18 52 by Cass Shitty j Star 
Pagodas 9,196 paid to Cass Shitty’s agents, by order of Sitaram Sing, and 
therefore due by Cass Shitty *, and Star Pagodas 7,651 not taken by Cass 
Shitty, and therefore to be accounted for by Sitaram Sing. 


47. The 
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“ in carrying them on,” and that 
“ they were in consequence given 
“ tl> understand, that such as should 
“ make full disclosures of what they 
“ knew of the frauds might expect 
“■ to be'leniently dealt with.” No¬ 
thing could be more at variance 
with the instructions of the Board 
than such a course of proceeding ; 
but the Commissioners, by whom 
it was adopted, were independent 
nl' their authority, and the Board's 
instructions to the Collector were 
thus rendered nugatory. 




information,” they say, “ of the Commissioners, re¬ 
garding the extent of the extra collections, is not found¬ 
ed upon original accounts, but on accounts compiled by 
new and temporary servants, under the immediate di¬ 
rection of the newly appointed Tehsiidars, whose con¬ 
firmation in office depended upon abuses being proved 
against their predecessors; and accordingly we find, 
that the appropriation of the greater part of these alleged 
extra collections is charged not against Cass Shitty, bat 
against the late Tehsiidars.” 


Observations. 
2 March 1819. 


Mr. Sullivans 52. It has already been stated, that the accounts were accounts of the receipts 
and disbursements of the district for ten years, taken from the Curnums by 
native revenue servants, and translated by them from Tamul into Hindostanec. 
They were not drawn up under the orders of the new Tehsiidars, but by an 
establishment sent expressly for the purpose. There^arc no other accounts of 
the receipts and disbursements in the villages besides those kept by the Cur¬ 
nums, and the annual revenue accounts may whjras much propriety be called 
the accounts of the revenue servants, as those^counts be called the accounts 
of the temporary servants. In both cases, tke accounts were dictated by the 
Curnums to the Gomashtas, whose only business it is to write, arrange, 
and translate them. 


The conformation of the new Tehsiidars did in no degree depend upon their 
proving abuses against their predecessors, because these abuses had already 
been proved by the declarations, upon oath, of all the old servants to the 
Collector, that they had made extra collections to a considerable amount, and 
for a series of years, at the instance of Cass Shitty. 

53. So flagrant a dereliction of duty as this, subjected the ip at once to the 
penalty of dismissal : the new Tehsiidars, therefore, were firmly seated in 
their places, before the accounts were commenced upon. 

The Commissioners were aware, that the Curnums and Monigars would 
conceal, as far as they could, their own peculations. This they w r ould do, 
either by leaving them out of the accounts altogether, only charging them 
upon the Tehsiidars, in the same way that the Tehsiidars would charge as 
much as they could upon Cass Shitty and the huzzoor servants. 

Si. With regard to the appropriations, it should be remarked, that until the 
latter years of Cass Shitty’s reign he had no opportunity of interfering with the 
land revenue. Until fusily 1221 the country was leased out: he began to 
take a little then, and he took more in the succeeding years, and in fusilies 
1223 and 1221- he had, through the agency of the Tehsildar, made a regular 
bargain in the country for the payment of a" nuzzerana.” If the whole of this 
had been realized, it would have amounted to a very large sum. How much 
of it was actually collected does not appear. He had received of it from 
thirty to forty thousand pagodas, when the inquiries were commenced upon. 
For peculating in the land revenue the Tehsiidars had much better oppor¬ 
tunities than Cass Shitty : they began sooner to collect, and probably collected 
twice as much for themselves as they did for him. The Board profess to find 
a difficulty in comprehending how the Curnums’ accounts could shew the 
appropriation of these sums, as stated by the Commissioners, but they have 
not pointed out where the difficulty lay. The Curnums keep regular accounts 
current of their villages : when the Tehsildar, therefore, ordered them, or 
settled with them to pay a nuzzerana for the use of Cass Shitty, the amount so 
paid would appear in their accounts as paid to Cass Shitty. If a sum beyond 
the regular revenue was paid to the Tehsiidars, it would be set down to the ac¬ 
count of the Tehsiidars : the rest of the money would be set down to the kists. 

55. That the money was actually paid to Cass Shitty, the Curnums did not 
know; but that it was collected for his use, and in his name, they were aware. 
The Board have entirely overlooked the depositions given by the Tehsiidars 
and Sheristadars upon the subject of extra collections,‘and have throughout 
their proceedings incorrectly stated, that the depositions and accounts of the 
Curnums and Monigars was the only evidence of the fact. They swore that 

, they 
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they had made extra collections. The Curnums gave in the account, and it 
was utterly impossible to verify their accounts by a viva-voce examination of 
perhaps one hundred thousand Ryots. 


56. The error in figures, noticed in the seventy-third paragraph of the Board’s 
proceedings, is to be explained thus. The amount taken from the extra col¬ 
lections by the Tehsildars, according to the Curnums* accounts, was Star Pa¬ 
godas. 1,37,612 14 17, of which sum it was proved that Star Pagodas 
32,678 44 17 had been paid into the Treasury at Coimbatore on account of 
Cass Shitty. This left Star Pagodas 1,04,933 14 50 upon the Tehsildars. 
Tha. sum debited against Cass Shitty by the Curnums, and entered in their 
accounts, was Star Pagodas 54,483 6 49: to this the sum of Star Pagodas 
32,678 44 17 ought to have been added in the Commissioners’ report, when 
they were detailing the appropriation of the extra collections j but as that sum 
had been entered against Cass Shitty in another account, it was from an over¬ 
sight omitted in the body of the report. It has already been stated, that the 
accounts were the Curnums’ accounts and not the new servants, which is 
answer sufficient to the reasoning in the latter part of this paragraph. 

57. The Board say, " that'few of the old servants were examined.” Every 
Tehsildar in the district was examined upon oath by the Collector, and their 
depositions, with the depositions of, five of the Sheristadars, were given in the 
appendix to the report, as well as the depositions of many of the principal 
Monigars and Curnums. 

There are Bome items, how- 58. Every collection made in a village which does not 

entered m these accounts, f orm p art c f th e regular Government revenue, is. called in 
,US a misuse of terms to class ^ „„ S » c.,„k _ .1 _ 


ibczzlementa or to denominate 1,1 e accounts an « extra collection.” Such were those 
collections, such as village pointed out by the Board : they were not called embezzle¬ 
rs, &c. Tncnts. Embezzlements can only be made from the pub¬ 

lic revenue. The nuzzerana levied for Cass Shitty was 
; not, properly speaking, an embezzlement, but a present from the country to 
L Cass Shitty. Exactions made from the Ryots are not embezzlements, but in 

I the accounts they must always appear under the head of extra collections* 

The nature of these payments is fully explained in the report. 


59. The Board profess themselves “ at a loss to know how the renters’ pro- 
« fits came to be introduced into the accounts of extra collections.” The 
; reason is obvious. The Curnums’ accounts professed to shew the receipts and 
disbursements of every description in their respective villages; they included, 
! therefore, the total sum paid by the Ryots to the renters. Of this, the amount 
of the rent of the village was entered as regular revenue, and what remained 
was classed as an extra collection, though deducted from the accounts by the 
• Commissioners, as it was not an extra assessment upon the inhabitants. If the 

| renters' profits had been omitted, the accounts would not have shewn the total 

j receipts of the district. There were two heads in the account $ the regular 

l collection on account of sircar revenue, and the extra collection: the renters’ 

; profits were necessarily classed under the last head. But in stating the amount 

of the real extra collections made from the Ryots, the Commissioners expressly 
! deducted from the account both the sum entered under the bead of village 
expenses and the renters* profits. 


[f'79,80, and 81.) The Board 
nu nothing in the report to 
the conclusion drawn by the 
insioncrs, viz. that “ the mo- 
collected for village expenses 
three times larger tnan it 
it to have been; that the sum 
Irc “ in that head was most 
'“hly in addition to the usual 


»unt levied for that purpose; 
that the money entered as a 
hag been chiefly, if not cn- 
y, raised by assessments upon 
■‘hhabiteats.” They consider 
fnine unsupported. 

') ' The Commissioners, with- 
„ Bn y °ther evidence than sur- 
> niter stating the mere pro- 


60. The Commissioners drew this conclusion, because 
the sum was immoderately large for the ordinary expenses 
of the villages, and because it is a common practice to 
enter extra assessments under the head of collections for 
village expenses. The object, both of the Monigars and 
Curnums, was to conceal their own peculations, and this 
was the simplest way of doing it. 

61. The words of the Commissioners, in the sixty-sixth 
paragraph of their report, are as follow : “ But it may 
“ likewise be remarked, that a considerable portion of what 
“ is here called a loan will be found to have been realized 
«* by assessments upon the Ryots j” and, in the next para¬ 
graph, they go on to say : “ It may be said that the col- 
“ lection for village festivals, &c., and the money borrowed 

9 Q b >' 


Mr. Sullivan’s 
Observations, 
2 March 1819. 
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“ bability, that a considerable part •• by Potails, cannot be regarded as forming any additions 
" ?f 7 hat , '■ £ ere “ Ded * V?"V” n “ burthen upon the inhabitants, because they were always 
A L e «eZent° upon “e Ry ots * in “ accustomed to defray voluntarily among themselye 
tbe very next paragraph assume, the expense of festivals and other village ceremonies 
“ that it,has chiefly, if not entirely, « and because the money borrowed will be repaid to the 
“ been raised in that may.” (i lenders.” 


Mr. Sullivan's 
Observations, 
2 March 1819. 


“ But the answer to this inference is, that the sum entered on account c 
“ village ceremonies is most probably in addition to the usual amount, ant 
“ that the money entered as a loan has chiefly , if not entirely , bee n raisedbj 
** assessment upon the inhabitants.” 


62. In the first paragraph the Commissioners consider it probable that a con 
siderable part, and in the next they consider it probable that the chief, perhap 
the whole of the loan, was raised by extra assessment upon the Ryots. If th< 
wording of the last paragraph was obscure, it might have been interpreted fc 
the preceding one. It is evident that the one does not contradict the otiier. 


(82.) The Board believe, from the 
way in which the accounts were 
drawn out, that the amount of extra 
collections, and their appropriations, 
have been much exaggerated. 


68. It has already been shewn, that the Board liav 
utterly misconceived the vi/y in which the accounts wen 
drawn out, and that the.-fiew servants having, by the ac 
knowledged delinquent of their predecessors, been firml; 
seated in their situations before the accounts were com 


piled, had not that direct interest which is supposed in fabricating or ii 
exaggerating them, even if they had possessed the power of doing so. Th 
servants who drew out the accounts formed a temporary establishment, distinc 
from the ordinary one, and who were in fact discharged when they had com 
pleted their duty. 


64. It has already been stated, that in some cases the#Curnums’ account 
were checked and compared by a personal examination of the Ryots, and tha 
in all such cases the extra collections were found very considerably to excee< 
the amount given in by the Curnums. The Commissioners, in the sixty 
seventh paragraph, gave a statement of six villages which had been examinee 
in this manner. This statement the Board have passed by unnoticed. Then 
is a positive proof, therefore, that the extra collections, instead of being 
exaggerated, were under-rated. 


(83.) The Board admit, that extra 65. As all the huzzoor servants, all the Tehsildars, som< 
CSbLTU&lC ££ <**• Sheristadars, and many of the Monigars, Curnams 
paid considerable sums of money, and Ryots, swore that extra collections were made, am 
if they did, they puid to secure equi- as a considerable sum was received into the Treasury fo. 
valent advantages, and the extra Cass Shitty on that account, there can be no great diffi 
manner 0 ” 8 WCre repai ln 1 c same culty in believing that the fact was so. There is the sam< 

testimony also, to the payment of a large sum of monej 
by the renters. The nuzzerana to Cass Shitty was paid by the holders of tht 
decennial lease. The inducements held out to the persons who paid the nuzze 
rana, were a preference over others in the lease, and a confirmation in theii 
monigarship: threats of dismissal were held out to those who refused pay 
ment. It is probable that the Monigars and head Ryots derived equivalent 
advantages from their payments, but there is no proof of the fact, and it is 
more than probable that they collected double of what they paid from the 
poorer Ryots, who received no advantages at all. Ill is is not proved, but "the 
accounts of the six villages beiore-mentioned make it very credible. 

(Par. 85 to 98 .) The Board que«- 66. The mode in which the accounts were drawn ou* 

alread > r , been Mb' these paragraph, 

the accounts were drawn out by the require no remark. 

dence about the G 7- The Board having concluded their animadversions 

tulated. on the report of the Commission with regard to the nuz- 

. zerana, proceed to comment on that part of the report which relates to the 
sandal-wood embezzlements. 


68. Having stated, in the hundredth paragraph of their proceedings, that 
Munnar Shitty had been publicly appointed contractor for the sandal-wood by 
the late Collector, they go on, in the next paragraph, to say: “ But according 
“ to the statement of the Commissioners it appears that the Contractor declares 

« himself 
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*' himself to have been a mere paid agent of Cass Shitty’s, who was the prin- 
“ cipal in the business.” If any doubt was entertained of the statement of the 
Commissioners being true, it might have been resolved, by a reference to the 
deposition on oath given by Munnar Chitty himself, which formed a number 
in the appendix. * ’ 


(102.) The Board consider it 69. The Government entered into a contract for the 

with Munnar Kfatnam. Chitgr, not with 
ihat he cannot be subject to any '-' ass onitty. As Cass Shitty is proved to have been the 
punishment, unless the contract can contractor, the engagement was fraudulent on the face of 
>e proved to have been infringed, it. Cass Shitty had no right whatever to take away one 

S's d from fiSurce were cLZ lo S of sandal-wood, and all his profits from this source 
L to an agreement. Can discover were contrary to the agreement entered into by Govern- 
bo evidence to support the Commis- ment with Munnar Kistnama Chitty. 

touers’ assertion, “ that the reject- 

cd pieces were often as good, and 70. Lhinapah Naigue, the bullock-maistry, who was 
sometimes better'than those given employed in carrying the sandal-wobd, swears, “ that if 
, Government. „ there! was a difference only of one or two inches from 

“ the sample, the pieces were rejected* Out qf all the pieces that were re - 
“ jected, not above one-third differed from the sample .” 


71. He also deposes “ that he went two or three times along with Vydelinga 
“ Pillay to Cass Shitty’s house. When he went there to report about the san- 
“ dal-wood pieces, he heard Cass Shitty give orders that the sample pieces 
“ should be delivered to the Treasury and the rejected pieces to the godowns. 
“ Deponent was paid his hire by the people of the Treasury about ten times; 
“ afterwards Vydelinga Pillay paid tne hire for both the sample and rejected 
“ pieces, by order of Cass Shitty. Last year (1224*) Vydelinga Pillay informed 
“ deponent, that he was ordered by Cass Shitty to deliver both sample 
“ and rejected pieces at the godowns; Deponent accordingly delivered one 
** hundred and ten mounds qf sample pieces along with the rejected pieces at 
“ Cass Shitty’s godown. The hire was paid for sometimes from the Treasury, 
“ at the rate of four three-eighths, five and five-eighths rupees per candy, anil 
“ afterwards paid Vydelinga Pillay by Cass Shitty’s order.” 


72. Here then there is positive evidence, that two-thirds of the rejected 
pieces were as good as those given to Government. There is no positive 

proof that they were better; but as the contractor and rejector were in fact 

the same person, and as there was no check upon his proceedings, there is good 
reason for believing that they were so. It is the loss which the public sustained 
from Cass Shitty’s transaction in the sandal-wood department, and not the profits 
be made upon them, which are charged against him. 

(103.’) Supposing, however, that 73. The witness, Naraniah, deposed, that “ he had 

iis * “ been employed to keep the accounts of the sandal-wood 

in premia from thu source could by „ , . * / r. . r j * n ** 1 ■ > 

ny means be established, it seems department for nine years, and that Puttaubey Ramiah 

uubtfui whether they amounted to <( and Gherry Jyen were accountants in the same depart- 
•agodas 54,696 28 ss, as shewn in «« ment: that he had been compelled to give up his own 

/ndix ta i? e Th?°documen2 e from “ 8et of accounts to Vydelinga Pillay: that upon searching 
which the account was framed, the “ he had found an abstract of the sandal-wood account in 
ward think, was a frabrication im- « the house of a Servant of Puttabey Ramiah deceased, 
u P° n Ae Commissioner.. « which from the knowledge of the hand-writing of Put- 
“ tabey and Gherry Jyen, and from his having written a corresponding set of 
<( accounts, he believed to have been written by them, but he could not find 
“ the particulars of those accounts.” 


It is only reasonable to suppose, that these particular accounts were taken 
from Puttabey Ramiah and Gherry Jyen, when the deponent was forced to 
surrender his own set to Vydelinga Pillay. The fact could not be ascertained, 
as those two persons were dead. If Naraniah had wished to impose upon the 
Commissioners with false accounts, the probability is that he would have drawn 
out a detailed account of the transactions in his own name, instead of contenting 
himself with an old abstract account of two persons who were dead. 

The document he produced was scrupulously examined by the Com* 
missioners and by natives, and pronounced by them to be authentic. 


Mr. Sullivan's 
Observations, 
2 March 1819- 


s 




74. The 
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Mr. Sullivan's 74, The contract is by the evidence of the bullock-maistry proved to have 
2 Afarch^fiTs ^ >een infringed. Cass Shitty took two thirds of the wood, which according to 
- the terms of the agreement belonged to the Sirkar: there is no difficulty, 

__ therefore, in proving, (as the Board assert) “ that his profits from this source 
' were contrary to an agreement expressly authorizing him to take the rejected 
“ pieces of sandal-wood.” He took twice as many 01 the sample pieces as he 
gave to the sirkar, and as the contract was not concluded with him he had no 
right to take any. These facts, of themselves, go a great way to prove the 
authenticity of the account given in by Naraniah. Not a shadow of evidence 
has been produced to shew that it was a fabrication : “ The surmise, therefore, 

“ which occurred to the Board, that this account may also have been fabri- 
“ cated,” does not appear entitled to much consideration. 

75. As Cass Shitty had fraudulently obtained the contract, and as it had 
been proved by evidence, which the Board have passed over, that he had 
embezzled two-thirds of the wood that belonged to the Government, and that 
his Gomashta had forcibly possessed himself, by. order of his master, of the 
original particular accounts, both ofMunnar Kistnama Cliitty and of Naraniah 
the accountant, and as the authenticity of the abstract account had been sworn 
to by a competent witness, it is hoped that Government wiU. see 4 ‘ the propriety 
«* and consistency of the Commissioners* opinipn, that it should be adopted 
<* until it shall be proved to be erroneous/* 


(111 to 127.) Relate to that part 
of the Commissioners' report which 
mentions the proceedings of the late 
Collector on orders received from 
the Board of Revenue to report the 
progress made in forming a decen¬ 
nial lease of the district. 


76. After quoting parts of the late Collector’s letters 
to the Board of Revenue, and noticing the proclamation 
issued by him to apprize the inhabitants that it was intended 
to rent out the country for ten years, the Board infer, that 
when the late Collector reported to them “ that six hundred 
“ and four villages were, to all intents and purposes, set- 
“ tied upon the assurances of the lease,** he meant nothing 
more than ** that the amount of the revenue of each village had been fixed, 
“ and the faith of Government for the lease pledged generally to the people, 
** but that no village had been actually settled further or than upon the as- 
“ surances of the lease.** 


77- The direct answer to this inference is, that the accounts of those villages 
were not settled until after the orders of the Board for suspending the formation 
of the lease were received, as will be seen on reference to the deposition of the 
Iluzzoor Gomashta Rama ltaw; and a little attention to the facts of the case 
will shew, that the inference is, in other respects, utterly untenable. 

78. On the 10th June 1813, the late Collector apprized the inhabitants, by 
proclamation, that it was his intention to lent out the country, for ten years; 
“ according to a revenue already fixed, but not upon the agreements to be 
“ received from the Ryots of this year.’* He desired, therefore, the Monigars 
and Ryots should use their best endeavours to extend their cultivation, and be 
ready for renting their villages at the time fixed. 

79- The reasons for exhorting the Ryots to extend their cultivation, and for 
warning them that the lease would not be fixed upon the agreements for rent 
received in the existing year, are sufficiently obvious. If the Ryots had sus¬ 
pected that the lease was to have been regulated with reference to the cultiva¬ 
tion of the year, they would have exerted themselves to depress the cultivation. 
They were told, in the proclamation, that a bareez had been fixed for the de¬ 
cennial lease ; but what that bareez was, whether it was to be more or less 
than the cultivation of the existing year, they were not told. If the year was 
an unfavourable one, it would probably be more; if a very good one, less. 
The object of the proclamation, therefore, was to warn the Ryots that 
they might be losers if they depressed the cultivation, and gainers if they ad¬ 
vanced it. 


80. If the Ryots had received an assurance that the rents of their villages 
were fixed at a certain sum, and had been told what that sum was, and had 
been instigated to increase their cultivation, upon a pledge that whatever they 
could make their lands yield beyond the stated amount should be for their own 
benefit, it is obvious that such assurances would have had the effect of inducing 
the landholders to carry the cultivation to the greatest possible extent, and to 

lay 
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**y out money for the purpose. It is obvious, also, that the violation of such 
assurances must have been a gross breach of faith, which could not fail to shake 
the confidence of the inhabitants in the Collector, and which might reasonably 
have justified him in requiring, that higher authority than his own should be 
employed in annulling the engagements which he stated himself to have formed. 
Then, indeed, the country might with propriety be said to have been, “ to 
* all intents and purposes, settled upon the assurance of the lease.” 

81. But what was the fact? Really, that the inhabitants knew nothing what¬ 
ever of the terms upon which their villages were to be settled, except that they 
were to have ho reference whatever to the cultivation of the existing year. 
•< The talooks mentioned in the enclosed Statement A,'’ says Mr. Garrow, in 
his letter to the Board, “ have been, to all intents and purposes, settled upon 
«* the assurances of the lease, and money has been laid out in consequence by 
“ the head inhabitants. 


Mr. Sullivan’s 
Observations, 
2 inarch 1819. 


‘ f I know of no way of avoiding the engagement now formed, unless it be 
“ done by your Board and by Government, should it be deemed justifiable to- 
“ annul them as being still subject to the approval of superior authority. If 
“ so, an advertisement to this effect direct from your Hoard will, 1 presume, 
“ be absolutely necessary', to prevent the confidence of the inhabitants being 
“ shaken in the Collector, as to any future engagements which he may wish to 
“ enter into with them.” 


82. The late Collector here plainly says, not that the accounts of the ta¬ 
looks, but that the talooks themselves, have been, to all intents and purposes, 
settled upon the assurances of the lease : that he has actually entered into 
engagements with the inhabitants, and that money has been laid out in con¬ 
sequence of those engagements: that the engagements were subject to the 
approval of superior authority; and that so sacred were they, that the 
intervention of that authority was necessary, before the engagements could be 
safely voided. As the Collector here makes a distinction between these talooks 
and the other parts of the district, and as no assurance whatever had been given 
to the inhabitants of these talooks, besides the assurance given in the Col¬ 
lector's proclamation to the inhabitants in general, viz. that it was intended to 
lease the country upon a fixed bareez, it is obvious, if the Hoard have cor¬ 
rectly interpreted the Collector's letter, that the engagements, of which he 
speaks so positively as subsisting between him and tire inhabitants of these 
talooks, must have had reference solely to the accounts prepared in the cut- 
cherry. Mr. Garrow must have meant, that it required the intervention of 
superior authority to cancel these accounts (if it should be deemed justi¬ 
fiable to annul them at all), as they were subject to the approval of superior 
authority. 

83. It was the terms of the lease, when actually formed, that were subject 
to the approval of superior authority. The general assurance given by the 
Collector that a lease was to be framed, required no such sanction ; neither did 
a set of accounts framed in the cutcheriy. These talooks were just as much, 
to all intents and purposes, settled upon the assurances of the lease, as the rest 
of the district was: precisely the same engagements had been entered into 
with the one as with the other, and both had received the same inducement to 
expend money in increasing their cultivation. With regard to this expenditure 
of money, it is to be observed that it must all have taken place in less than 
three months, as the Collector’s first proclamation is dated on the 13th of 
Juiie, and his letter to the Board the 10 th of September 1813. 

84. In a further part of his letter the Collector goes on to say: “ The 
** accounts now forwarded exhibit a rentroll of the villages already settled, and 
“ the Statement B exhibits the plan upon which each has been settled. Until 
“ the receipt of some decisive orders for annulling or confirming the selt'cment 
“ made, I shall abstain from any communication of the subject of this re- 
** ference to the persons who are entrusted in this settlement; but I request it 
“ may be speedy, as the season is advancing, and no small discontent may be 
*' occasioned, should die engagements he annulled at a late period.” 

85. It is hardly necessary to comment upon a text in itself so plain. The 
Collector could not possibly be requiring orders for annulling or confirming a 
settlement of accounts made in his cutcherry. 

’ 9 R 8 G. He 
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Mr. Sullivan's 86. He clearly speaks of engagements actually entered into, which required 
e ^ ertt> be annulled or confirmed by superior authority; of engagements, 
a rc which if annulled at a late period would create discontent. This discontent 

could not have been created by the cancelling of the accounts, of which the 
' inhabitants knew nothing: nor is it possible, by any ingenuity, to torture the 
expression of engagements formed and settlements made, into a meaning that 
more assurances had been given by the Collector that he intended to make 
such engagements. 

87 . It is to be presumed, from what has been stated, that the real interpre¬ 
tation of the Collector’s letter is that which is given of it in the Commissioners* 
report; that when the Collector said “ that certain talooks were, to all intents 
“ and purposes, settled upon the assurance of the lease,” he meant that they were, 
to all intents and purposes, so settled, and not merely that the accounts of them 
had been settled: that when he said he had entered into engagements with the 
inhabitants, which, if it was thought justifiable to cancel at all, could only be 
voided by an authority superior to his own, he really meant, that he had en¬ 
tered into such engagements, and not merely that he had given them an 
assurance that it was intended to enter into such engagements. In'conclusion 
of this part of the subject, it is to be observed, that the Board, when the Collector’s 
letter was first submitted to them, understood thq letter, and acted upon it, in this 
its plain and obvious sense, and that they did not think of putting the extraor¬ 
dinary interpretation contained in their proceedings upon so plain a text, until 
they found that their own opinions were in unison with those of the Commission. 


(128.) The report of the Commis- 88. After reciting a passage from the Commissioners* 
sioners, although it elucidates the rC p 0r ^ relative to the inefficiency of the courts for the 

MtthowthS^ protection of the Ryots, the Board in this paragraph state 

have suffered any gieat oppression, it to be their opinion, that the abuses which existed in 
In the tank department it was the Coimbatore are to be attributed to very different causes 

a™ ' he inefficiency of tw tribunals. 

% ot 18 8t ®tcd often have “ It does not appear,” say the Board, “ that the peo- 

sold his tobacco at a rate lower than 1 ■ n* 1 1 T 

that to which, under the orders of P Ie have suffered any great oppression. In the tank de- 

the Board, he would have been en- “ partment it was the Government only that sustained any 
titled; hut the head Assistant Col- “ injury.” 
lector, Mr. Whish, who has long re¬ 
sided in the district, and whose local 89. The Commission, in the one hundred and thirteenth 
knowledge of the effects of the to- paragraph of their leport, state as one cause for the de- 

Cline of the revenue in Coimbatore, ••the ..amorous pri. 
sioners, asserts positively, that “ vate exactions, and the irregular and violent mariner in 
though the ltyot did not perhaps “ which they were often levied. These exactions have 
obtain his full dues, he did not lose ,, jj een h eav y, and more than is yet known, and they will 

^aWishmeToTthc tobacco mono- “ probably be found, whenever there is time to institute 
“ poly,” suys he, “ it was consi- “ an inquiry respecting them among the Ryots, to exceed 
“ dered necessary to fix the prices « by sixty or eighty thousand pagodas the sum brought 

“ value^n^rdcr to^nsurc tbecul- “ Wal ' d in th f Curnums’ accounts. It is true, that in 
“ tivators from the ill effects which “ many cases the Ryots who paid them were allowed an 
“ must otherwise have been e*pc- *« abatement of rent in the ensuing year, but this seldom 
;; "enced from a limited number of « compensated for the inconvenience and loss with which 

toJTrZ't “ the immediate exaction was frequently attended. But, 
“ an extent, and v>uk as muchconfi- “ after making every allowance for such compensation, 
dcnce, as if the market had been «< there is abundant reason to believe that at least one- 

third of all the Ryots in the province have paid private 
assessments inclusive of the full rent, without any equi- 


" entirely open.” The conclusion tt 
from this it. irresistible, that what- 
over the Government may have lost 

by paying high prices, the Ryots “ valent remission. 

generally obtained the fair value of „ . 

their tobacco by some meanB or 90. Such appeared to the Commission to be the real 
other, in point of fact, the corrup- state of the case, and they formed their opinion after much 
tion and frauds of the servants of anx i ous inquiry, and a careful examination of the evidence 

pated in by the Ryots; by the heads before them. 1 heir opportunities of procuring correct m- 
of villages certainly, if not by all the formation were highly favourable, anc[tliey did not neglect 

them. The opinion which they gave is fully supported by. 
the evidence submitted with their report. The Board have opposed to this 
opinion an assertion, unsupported either by reasoning or evidence, that the 
people in Coimbatore have not suffered any great oppression. 


91. If 
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91. If undefined exactions* made with rigour from a third-, at least, of the 
inhabitants of an extensive province for a series of years is not a grievous oppres¬ 
sion, it is hard to Bay what is: and in considering this part of the subject, it x 
should be carefully remembered, that these exactions were not put a stop to by 
any proceeding of a court, or by any existing institution. The extension of • 
Cass Shitty’s influence was the real cause of their cessation. He would have 
continued to exact as long as he had power to do so, and the country could 
afford to pay him. The Ryots had complained to the Board of Revenue, 
and had complained in vain : to the courts they would not go. It is not the 
practice of the Ryots to do so. The reason for this is best known to themselves. 
If they found their advantage in it, they would probably have resorted to 
them, when attempts were first made to take from them more than their dues. 

92. With regard to the abuses in the tank department, a little attention to 
the subject would have shewn that grievous oppressions were practised, in the 
first place, upon the tank-diggers, either by not paying them at all, or by 
paying them in gram issued at a high rate of exchange instead of money. 
These were the direct oppressions : the indirect ones were, that the Ryots were 
made to pay ffill rent for their lands, which were to be cultivated through the 
means of works either not repaired at all, or inefficiently repaired. The losses 
they sustained from these causes are too obvious to be insisted upon.. 

93. The opinion given by Mr. Whish, and pressed by the Board into their 
service, was given nearly two years after the Commission closed their report. 
It was an opinion in favour of supplying the tobacco monopoly immediately by 
the officers of Government rather than by contract. Mr. Whish was reasoning 
upon the use, not the abuse, of that system : it was the abuse of the system 
that the Commissioners condemned. He pointed out what it was when under 
his own superintendence, not as it existed under Cass Shitty’s. He never 
intended to advocate a monopoly in preference to a free trade ; and when the 
Commission was sitting, he had as little practical knowledge of the subject 
as the Commissioners themselves. 

94. The oppressions heaped upon the Ryots by the abuses practised in the 
tobacco department are fully and clearly detailed in the report. A liberal price 
was fixed to be given to them, but which they seldom or ever got. The larger 
the price fixed by the Circar, the greater the opportunity of plunder to Cass 
Shitty. They were cheated constantly, both in the quantity and quality of 
the article taken from them : false weights were used, and for a candy of the 
first and second sorts of tobacco they were paid for half a candy of the third 
and fourtli sorts. These, and many other abuses, are detailed in the report, 
and proved by a body of unimpeachable testimony given in the appendix. 

95. The Board have not once noticed Cass Shitty’s private letters. These, 
of themselves, form a strong body of testimony, and give a stamp of truth to 
the parol evidence of the Treasury Gomashtas and others, which it is impossi¬ 
ble to get over. 

96. The untimely publication of these minutes has had a most injurious 
effect upon the public interests, which are now at stake in the court at Tricbi- 
nopoly. Every line penned by the Board on this subject is made known to 
the parties in attendance there. A mere whisper that so high an authority as 
the Board of Revenue had advocated the cause of Cass Shitty, was enough to 
fix the minds of many witnesses, who were before sufficiently reluctant to 
speak the truth against him. 

97. If the publication was ill-timed, it was also uncalled for. The Board 
were desired to state their opinion, whether Mr. Garrow was implicated in 
the frauds of his servants, and to point out the best means of recovering the 
property that had been embezzled. A very few lines would have enabled the 
Board to obey the first instruction ; and as the Board have admitted that the 
Treasury embezzlements are proved against Cass Shitty, and as the whole of 
the evidence was the»"before the Government, the Board might have spared 
their animadversions on the proceedings of the Commission, until the interests 
of Government were out of jeopardy. 


Mr. SulliVan’s 
Observations, 
2 Maifh 1819. 


98. No 
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Mr. Sullivan’* gs. No good purpose whatever could result, from imputing to gentlemen 
2 Marchd 8 i 9 employed ° n a public duty of no ordinary difficulty, such unworthy practices 
^ v j as those of extorting evidence from some by confining their persons, and of 
bribing others to give evidence by increasing their pay. The professed 
• -object, indeed, of the Board's performance, is to point out where the evidence 
in the report is defective: but it is to be feared, that this was, in fact, to 
put a sword into the hands of an antagonist; for it is as much the interest of 
the plaintiff to know the weak points of the cause, as it is of the defendant. 

09. These explanations will, it is hoped, satisfy Government, in opposition 
to the opinion expressed by the Board, that the people in Coimbatore were most 
grievously oppressed; that the report of the Commission contains satisfactory 
information on the frauds and embezzlements committed in Coimbatore, and 
that the charges of credulity, negligence, and incapacity, in which the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Board virtually involve the Commissioners, have no foundation 
whatever. 

(Signed) J. SULLIVAN. 


EXTRACT REVENUE LETTER from FORT ST. GEORGE, 

Dated SI st January 1818. 

• 

Revenue Letter Par. 164. On the recommendation of the Board of Revenue we have given 
s fr °G directions for printing,* for the use of the service at large, a paper by Mr. Ellis, 
3 * j* n j e g[jj e ' Collector of Madras, containing his replies to the queries respecting meerassy 
tenure, contained in the letter alluded to in the thirty-second paragraph of a 
dispatch addressed by this Government to your Honourable Court, under date 
the 12th August 1814. The Board of Revenue have expressed a very favour¬ 
able opinion with regard to the correctness and general value of the information 
afforded by Mr. Ellis in tins paper. We transmit twelve printed copies of it 
to your Honourable Court. 


REPLIES to Seventeen QUESTIONS proposed by the Government qf Fort 
St. George, relative to MEERASSY RIGHT, by Mr. F. W. ELLIS, Collector 
qf Madras. 

INTRODUCTION. 


Introduction to 
Mr. ElIiB’a 
Meerassy Paper. 


In consequence of the letter addressed by the Government to the Board of 
Revenue, under date the 2d August 1814,f the Board ordered a copy of it to 
be sent to the Collector of Madras among others, directing his particular atten¬ 
tion to the seventeen first questions. The replies to these questions were 
accordingly submitted to the Board, under date the 30th May 181G. The 
following extracts are from the letter which accompanied them. 


Par. 3. “ The replies now transmitted are confined to the first seventeen 
“ questions, which relate to mfrasi right; most of the rest regard the decen¬ 
nial settlement, which, according to your Secretary's letter, I am not 
required to answer. On some of these, however, I might have given an 
opinion: but I have considered it preferable to confine myself entirely to 
the questions which relate to the landed tenures of the country, respecting 
which all persons conversant with the southern provinces under this Govern¬ 
ment must have been enabled to obtain information, more or less accurate 
in proportion to the diligence of their enquiries. 


4. “ In addition to the replies furnished by myself, I beg leave, also, to 
“ lay before the Board another set prepared by Bomaconta Sancaraya Br&hman, 
“ late Sheristadar of this cutcherry, and now the English head-master of the 

“ College 

* Consultation*, 9th September. f See page 701. 
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** College of Fort St Geoige.* The original of this is written in Tamil, 
44 because to that tongue belong all the technical terms and peculiar expressions 
44 used to denote the various incidents belonging to mirdsi tenures: the 
J ‘ translation has been made by me, and I have added to it the explanatory 
4 ‘ notes which will be found in the margin. The two sets of replies have not 
« been written in communication: when they agree, therefore, they corroborate 
“ each other; when they differ, if it be as to facts, the superior authority must 
*' be allowed to the native: for the facts respecting mirasi and its privileges 
“ are not matter of speculation, they are known to every inhabitant of the 
<< country where they exist, who are brought up in the habitual exercise or 
“ observation of them: the terms which express them they have received from 
“ the lips of their mothers, they have formed -the prattle of their infancy, and 
“ they remain indelible in their minds and on their tongues. Moreover, 
“ Sancaraya having served for thirty years in various situations in the Revenue 
“ and Judicial departments, both in the northern and southern provinces under 
“ this presidency, has had a greater opportunity of making himself acquainted 
“ with the subject on which he writes, than usually falls to the lot either of 
44 Europeans or natives, from which his superior acquirements have enabled 
“ him to derive peculiar advantage. 

5. “ In submitting these papers to the Board, I am aware that they contain 
“ a mere outline of the various incidents which connect themselves with the 
“ consideration of mirasi right, and, ihdeed, the general nature of the ques- 
“ tions must necessarily render the replies general also. The subject, however, 
“ is of the first importance, and well worthy of a more careful investigation 
“ than it has ever yet received; for though information, to a certain extent, 
“ will be found on record respecting it, this has been furnished at distant 
“ periods, is scattered, therefore, through many volumes, and is accessible 
“ to those only who are enabled, by particular knowledge of the records in 
“ which it is contained, to refer to it. Were this embodied with such addi- 
“ tions as general and local inquiry, would obtain without much difficulty, the 
“ whole might be digested into a regular treatise on the landed tenures preva- 
“ lent in the several provinces under this presidency, from which the service, 
** the junior part of it especially, might derive considerable advantage, and 
“ of which the multifarious subjects cannot be embraced by mere official 
*« reports.” 

This address and its enclosures were forwarded to Government by the Board 
of Revenue, under date the 17 th April, and the receipt of them acknowledged 
on the 9th September 1817. Of these letters the following are extracts. 

Par. 2. “ In soliciting the attention of the Right Honourable the Governor 
“ in Council to the enclosures in this letter, it is due to Mr. Ellis to record 
“ the high sense the Board entertain of their merits. The difficult and intri- 
“ cate subject of meerassy right has been discussed in these papers with much 
“ ability and learning, and the information they contain is, in the opinion of 
“ the Board, generally so correct and important, that they beg leave to recom- 
“ mend that the enclosures to Mr. Ellis’s letter be printed, for the use of the 
“ service at large. 

Par. 3. “ The Governor in Council has observed with much satisfaction the 
“ opinion expressed by you, with regard to the correctness and general value 
“ of the information submitted to you by Mr. Ellis, Collector of Madras, 

“ on the subject of meerassa tenure, and agreeably to your opinion, desires 
“ that the papers in which that information is contained may be printed for the 
14 use of the service at large.” 

Government, also, at the instance of the Board of Revenue, were subse¬ 
quently pleased to approve the printing of the compilation attached to these 
papers, under the title of the Additional Appendix, and the publication of the 
sketch of the country known to the natives by the name of Tondamandalam, 
prefixed to the fij^t Appendix, the geographical part of which has been 
prepared under the directions of the officer in charge of the Survey department. 

9 S In 

* Bomaconta Sancarm S&stri, the name by which this Brfihman was latterly known, resigned his 
situation in the College, and waa restored to that of Sheristadar in the husi&r cutcherry of Madras, 
on the 1st October 1816, on the salary of that office being increaaed, and is since deceased. 


Introduction to 
Mr. Ellis's 
Mepraasy Paper. 
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Mr. Ellis's 6 . In the three southern provinces of the tract called by the natives 
Meerassy Pmer, ^ Malayalam, tiie coast of Malabar, there are no villages, and consequently no 
rights of any kind in common. Each family of Nayers reside apart on their 
own estate, and hold their jenmam right free of all participation or controul, 
• and formerly free of all rent, the share which the law gives the sovereign ini 
the produce of land having been commuted for military service, each nadu,* * * § ** 
or district, being assessed at so many armed nayers, instead of so many mea. 
sures of grain, or so many veray fanams. 

7. This was also the condition of the fourth or northern division of Malaya- 
lam, Tulu-nadu, now called Canara, before the foundation of the Vidyanagara, 
or, as corruptly called, the Bijannugar /empire, in which this district was, by 
force or agreement, included. A general assessment was then introduced, 
grounded on the share allowed by law to the sovereign in landed produce, one* 
sixth; this has since, by successive additions, been considerably increased, but 
does no't appear to have operated any considerable alteration in landed tenures, 
which, divested of all community of right, like/those of Malabar, are nearly the 
same as those which obtain in the arudi-carei villages to the south of the Colle- 
roon. There appears, however, in practice to exist this essential difference, 
that though the mortgage, assignment, and temporary or permanent lease of 
meerassy land are known in the districts of .Tanjore, Madura, and Coimbatore, 
they are not generally prevalent, the actual cultivation of the lands being more 
or less in the handsel' the Meerassidars, by whom the Circar revenue is paid. On 
the contraiy, subordinate tenures of all kinds are very common in Canara, and 
in many districts of Malabar the possession of the land has passed from the pro* 
prietary Jenmac&r to under-tenants of various descriptions, who render him a 
Swamibhogam,t or acknowledgment of superiority, pay the government rent, 
and enjoy all remaining profits. 

8. Official meerassyj varies in different provinces in an equal degree with 
landed meerassy, and it prevails frequently where the latter is unknown. The 
carnica meerassy,& the hereditary right to the manyams,|| m£reis, and other privi* 
leges attached to toe office Gr&ma-carnam, or village accountant, exists through¬ 
out the northern Sircars, the province described by its native name Tondei, the 
Ceded Districts, and Canara, where a person holding it is known by the Canarese 
appellation shfinabhoga. In the provinces to the south of Colleroon, and in 
Malabar, carnica meerassy does not exists Again the gr&ma-c4vel meerassy, be¬ 
longing to the village watcher or police officer, exists in the districts to the north 
and south of the Colleroon, from the borders ef Nellore to the extremity of 
Tinnevelly; the men-dtffel meerassy, enjoyed by the district watcher until its 
abolition by Government, existed latteriy only to the south of that river.^f 
The meerassy of the inferior officers of police exists, not only in the provinces 
above-mentioned, but throughout the Circars and Ceded Districts; and, co-ex- 
tensivc with this, is the meerassy of the various village servants, 4 '* from the 

Panjagen, 


* Tbe c£ral’-otpati atatea the established levy to which each n&du was liable. 

f In some mortgage tenures this acknowledgment Is not given, though the right of superiority 
at ill exists, the whole profits from the land being absorbed by the interest of the sum borrowed. 

£ The emoluments of all official meerassy consist of a certain extent of mftnyam or rent-free lands, 
generally in proportion to the extent and value of the village, and of a mlrei, or fixed per-centage 
of the produce of all varapet land under cultivation. The whole of the official manyams of the 
village are called terapadi-m&nyams, retarded, rent-free land, in contradistinction to the suunud or 
dumbala-manyams (enftums), given in latter times to various persons, and on various accounts, by 
ipecial grant. 

§ M&nyams fge not always attached to this meerassy; m6reis, or similar privileges, always are; 
these in the Circars are called Shdega. 

|| The N&ttu or Sthla-Carnam, district accountant, an officer of the ancient Hindu system, was 
superseded during the Mahommedan Governments by-the Canongo and D£sh-p&ndi, and has now, 
I believe, every where ceased to exist. 

^ Tondaman, and other mfncfivelcars to the south of the river, claimed meerassy in Udeiyap&leiyam, 
Anyaldr and other districts to the north of it, included in the limits of the ancient Shdzba-manda- 
lam. Instances of the existence of this right occur also in Tonda-aagndalam. The C&rvfiti R&jt 
(Bomr&z) claims it over part of the Jagfr, and his claim, I believe, was allowed during the Nabob's 
government 

** I have mentioned two that frequently occur in the list of village servants. They are accounted 
twelve, but the number and denominations vary in every district: the carpenter, ironsmith, 
washerman, and potmaker, will be found, I believe, in every list, seldom now the bard and 
achoolmaster; tbe latter more frequently in Agrahfirams than in Sfidra villages. 
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Panjdgen, the astronomer, who casts nativities and expounds the almanac, to Mr. ElHs’a 
the Vettiyen, who sweeps the village choultry and cutchcrry, if there be one, Meerw y Paper. 
keeps the threshing-floor in order, and performs various other minor services.* V * 

In Malabar there is no official meerassy; in Canara none but that of the shanab- 
hoga. 

9. In every district wherein landed or bfficial meerassy is established, the 
former, whether held jointly or severally, whether the land be cultivated 
generally by the Meerassidars or by under-tenants, is without restriction heri¬ 
table and transferable; the latter, moreover, is always heritable, and in a 
limited degree transferable, f In all cases, the property, right, or privilege 
which is not heritable is not meerassy, but meerassy may exist without being 
transferable. 

10. According to the ancient divisions of the country, still well known to 
the people, the home-farm villages of Madras consisted of eight magdnams 
lying in the Ndyaru Nddu, dependent on the Puzhel C6ttam, a district of 
Tonda-mandalam, a province, during the last Hindu government that ex¬ 
isted in this part of India, of the Chandragiri R&jyam: in Tonda-mandalam, 
fee Cdniydtchi-meerassy.J as it may appropriately be called, distinguished 
by the rent-free lands held by the Meerassidars, and the fees and other pri¬ 
vileges received by them, has, as>already shewn, always existed ;|| to this, 
therefore, the following replies will, unless otherwise stated, be confined. 

At present, a part only of the villages of the home-farm is attached to the 
Madras collectorate; the minuter illustrations necessaiy for the better under¬ 
standing of the following observations can, therefore, only be taken from these. 

First Question. 

“ How has meerassy right hitherto been recognized and respected where 
Meerassidars were not the renters ?” 

9 T Answer. 

* What I have here said with respect to the prevalence of the different kinds of official meerassy 
in different districts may not be exactly correct, though I believe it approaches the truth : of what is 
stated as to landed meerassy I have less doubt. I have intentionally omitted any particular mention 
of the meerassy pertaining to servam&nyama, sdtriyams, eniims, &c., for having originated chiefly in 
modern times, they differ essentially frqm the ancient meerassy of the country, and have, therefore, 
no immediate connection with these questions, though, in a regular treatise on the landed tenures 
of this part of India, a careful explanation of them would be indispensable. 

f Sec reply to the twelfth question. 

t As it is of importance that the signification of this word should be distinctly defined, I will 
first state it from the works of the It. J. C. Beschi, who wrote before the final conquest of the 
country by the Moguls, and whose authority as a Tamil lexicographer is undeniable, and afterwards 
endeavour, also, to fix its precise meaning by etymological deduction. 

In Beschi’s Dictionary or the high Tamil, the firot member of the compound is explained, “ pro- 
“ perty," and the second " dominion, power." In his Tamil Latin Dictionary the first thus 
“ 2" id ad quod jus habemus hereditarium, sic* qui habet hujusmodi jusin hoc sensu additur etimn 
“ * qui habet tale jus.’ ” And the second member thus: “ * quod fere semper unitur alii subst. 

'• sic ‘ caniyatchi ’ dominium ex jure hereditatis.” Cant is derived from the root see, mark, and sig 
nifies literally that which is seen, marked, or recognized, and secondarily hereditary property; from 
al, rule, governs whence, also, 6n, one who governs himself, a man (vir). a male generally, is 
a verbal in a reciprocating or reflective sense, and means, therefore, self-rule , freedom from all 
restraint, manhood, independence, &c. C&niy&tchi, as thus deduced, signifies, therefore, that which 
is held in free and hereditary property, which is in fact the meaning assigned it by Beschi, as he uses 
tlic word *' dominion ” in the sense of the jurists.—“ Dominium est plena in rem potestas.” If 
Beschi, therefore, be not entirely mistaken with respect to this word, and the deduction from the 
radicals by which it is here supported wholly erroneous, Caniuatchi ( Meerassy) can never, as some 
would make it, mean the mere usufructuary occupation of the soil. Usufruct is thus defined in 
the Institutes* Usufructus est jus alienis rebus utendi fruendi, salva rerum substantia. Est 
* autem jus in corpore, quo sublato et ipsum tolli nccessc est.’ (Vide Inst. Imp. lib. iii. tit. iv). 

As ye proceed, every incident connected with meerassy will shew that it is not the use and enjoyment 
of a thing, the right to which vests in another, and of the substance of which the Meerassidar cannot 
dispose } and, on the contrary, that it Is a thing over which he possesses full power, and his right to 
which continues to subsist even when the thing itself has bodily passed from him. Still less, as it 
has been argued (Minutes of Government of 8th January 1796), can it be merely “ a preference 
‘‘ f cultivation derived from hereditary residence for in this case even the. substituted dominion 
the usufructuary holds over the usufruct while in his possession could not exist, nor could there be 
nny eriterionjofiright with respect to it, for how is any judgment to be formed of a vague and inde¬ 
finite preference ? But iftlie question at ail depend# on the meaning of words, or, as it. may 
otherwise be stated, if the definition of the thing is to be deduced from the term describing it, all 
further argument on this point is futile, for it is clear that which signifies dominion or full powci 
mer land, cannot also mean a preference in the cultivation of it, however derived. 

II The right, if original establishment give ground for right, has always existed, but in some 
P^ris of this tract the practice has certainly ceased. See the Introduction to the Appendix. 
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Answer. 

Meerassy (mirasi) right has always existed in the villages within the boun¬ 
daries of the supreme court from which the revenue is paid to the Madras 
cutcherry, and it still continues to exist; for though the lands were divided 
among the individual Meerassidars, when what may be considered a permanent \ 
settlement was made with them by S&tni Naic and Mr. Ogilvie, in 1802-3, and 
one of the grand features by which meerassy is distinguished in this part of India, 
the holding by joint shares under the pangu-m&lei * register was obliterated, yet 
the certificates then issued confirmed to*them every right they had previously 
possessed. 

Second Question. 

“ Does meerassy right extend to waste land ?” 


Answer. 

Meerassy right, wherever it exists, extends certainly to waste landf; but then 
the right is limited by the nature of the waste. The extent,,entered in the 
terapadi accounts under the head of sheyc&Ucarambu, or cultivable waste, 
they hold as they do the general vhrapet, or taxable lands of the village, and 
may cultivate it whenever their means permit, or rent it to paracudis; but in 
the anadi-carambu, or immemorial waste, though they possess the exclusive 
right of cutting firewood, working quarries, &c. they have no right of culti¬ 
vation, much less can they claim any to break up common used for pasturage, 
or to cut down productive trees, as palmira, cocoa-nut trees, he. In the 
terapadi accounts the lands are distributed according to their several descrip¬ 
tions, | either waste or cultivated, and the Mecrassidars must enjoy them 
as thus entered. On the nattam they must build their houses, and no where 
else, they cannot cultivate or appropriate it to any other purpose; in the 
perumbbe they have no right to fill up tanks, stop watercourses, or obstruct 
roads ; and so in other descriptions of land.]) Meerassy right is confined to the 
use of these as they exist: no alteration can be made with respect to them by 
the Meerassidars j I mean that they have no inherent right to do so. With the 
consent of the Circar any beneficial change in the appropriation of lands may 
take place, and a correspondent alteration must be made in the terapadi 
accounts. Thus, if part of the an&di-carambu lands be reclaimed, or a road 
in the perumbbe be stopped up and cultivated, the extent must be transferred 
from this head to that of varapet. 

Third Question. 

“ Is meerassy right forfeited for ever when cultivation is for a single season 
“ discontinued?” 


Answer. 

* The pangu-m&lci-canaccu, which may be considered the second part of the general village 
register, states the number of careis, or fixed shares into which the whole meerassy is divided; the 
proportions possessed by each Mcerassidar; the lands held by ulcudis; all mutations of these; and 
the actual distribution, in detail, of the cultivable lands, munyam or varapet, for the current year, 
among every description of cultivator, Mecrassidar, Ulcudi, or Paracudi. 

. f See the various documents in the Appendix, by which it will ba observed that the waste, o» 
well as the cultivated lands, arc invariably transferred by diem. 

} Teram, sort, kind ; it is used technically, to denote the general heads under which the whole 
superficies of the village lands is arranged; idu,- a term of the same general import, is employed 
to denote ‘the quality of the soil, as mudel idu, land of the first quality, &c. Terapadi-ca- 
naccu, therefore, is the first part of the general village register, recording the extent and de¬ 
scription of the several kinds of land of which the whole is composed: the distribution of them, as 
stated in the preceding note, is shewn by the pangu-m&lei. 

II The general descriptions into which land is distributed by the terapadi accounts arc, perum- 
bficu, including generally the nattam, on which the village stands, the paracheri inhabited by the 
pareiyers and chackilicra, Pagodas and all other buildings, rivers, tanks, large and small water¬ 
courses, and all other waters, roads, and burning places. Tarisu, of two kinds, Seycal-carambu, 
cultivable waste; and an&di-carambu, immemorial waste. T6ppuJ orchards and groves of p r0 ' 
ductive trees. Tottacal, gardens, plantations of betel-vines, &c. M&nyams, of two kinds; ters- 
padi-manyam, rent-free lands held under the village register, and sunned or dumbhla-mhnyan'i 
rent-free lands held by special grant. Vhrapet, of two kinds, nanjey, wet land, and Punjey, dry 
field. 
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Answer. Mr. Ellis * 

Meerassy right is nag forfeited by the discontinuance of cultivation for a sin- Meora “ y Paper ' 
gle year, or any longerperiod, during the life of the Meerassidar, his son, or his 
grandson ; it would become forfeitable, that is, the claimant could not regain 
it, if it had passed into the possession of another, by the Hindu law,* after 
the third generation, or after the lapse of the period qf memory, determined to 
be one hundred years. If, however, by the word * forfeited”f it be intended 
to ask, whether, by omitting to cultivate, the Meerassidar renders his lands liable 
to confiscation by Government, it may be answered^ that by the implied com¬ 
pact under which these lands and the various meerassy privileges are held, he is 
bound to cultivate his full proportion of the varapet lands, according to the share 
he holds in the village, and the wilful neglect or refusal to do so is a breach of 
this contract, necessarily entitling the state to provide for the maintenance of 
its revenues by other means; but I do not think that, either in strict right, or 
according to the general practice of the country, the permanent forfeiture of 
meerassy would ensue from discontinuing merely the cultivation, either for one 
or any determinate number of fours. If a Meerassidar be so reduced in cir¬ 
cumstances as not to be able to bring under cultivation his share of the varapet, 
or if he should have abandoned agriculture for other pursuits, it is incumbent 
on him to provide for its culture, by granting to Payacaris such terms as will 
induce them to bestow on it the advantages of their stock and labour: if he do 
not do this, the state has then se right to employ Pdyacaris/either for the current 
year, or for a fixed, not an indefinite, number of years, and perhaps to resume 
his mir&i swantantrams, in proportion to the extent of land he has neglected 
to cultivate. The latter, however, though the justice of it might not be ques¬ 
tioned, would be considered a harsh measure, and should not be resorted to, 
except in cases of extreme contumacy. If, after the admission of a P&yacari 
into a village by the Meerassidars, or after he has been established in it by the 
Government, he and his descendants be allowed to continue in the uninter¬ 
rupted occupancy of the lands they hold until the fourth generation, or until 
the lapse of a century, they become the legal proprietors, and by the practice 
of the country arc Uzhavadei Ulcudigal,t owners by length. of occupancy; for 
custom so far modifies the law in this respect, that no duration of possession 
can constitute one whose ancestor was originally a stranger, a meerassy pro¬ 
prietor :|| the owner by occupancy' retains permanent possession of the land 

and 

* The following quotation from the M&trica of the Vivah&ra C&ndam of the Mitacshara, the prin¬ 
cipal legal authority in southern India, corroborates the statement here made s " Text XXXII. 

* Acquisition is preferable to enjoyment, except by direct ancestral descent.* Extract from the com¬ 
mentary on this text. • Except by direct ancestral descent.’—Descent from three direct ancestors, 
namely, the father, and the rest is termed direct ancestral descent.—* Except by direct ancestral 

* descent;’ this is also intended to point out the period of memory. In explaining this the com¬ 
mentator quotes the following text.from C&tty&yanah : ‘ Enjoyment of land within the period of 

* memory with acquisition will be valid, beyond the period of memory, on account of the recollcc- 

* tion not extending to t( (acquisition), regular descent for three generations.’—He proceeds, 

* Period of memory,’ a period of one hundred years; for the Sruti (Vfedam) says, 1 Man endures 

* one hundred yean' 

To whatever extent the state may be entitled to proceed in case of a breach of the compact to 
cultivate on the port of the Meerassidar, whetherjit be limited as here stated, or whether the right 
of resumption be absolute, there are instances of interference with meerassy right which cannot, on 
any principle, be justified. Admitting the meerassy to be forfeited for refusing to cultivate, it cer¬ 
tainly is not by the refusal of the Meerassidars to taxe their village in rent; when, therefore, in 1796, 
the Government of that time, supporting the recommendation of the Collector in the jaghirc, and 
rejecting that of the Board of Revenue, decided, “ that if the inhabitants of Tremasliy persist in 
“ declining to take their villages upon the buriz, with the badernavees (deductions) from the 
** customary shares of the inhabitants proposed by the Collector, he be authorized to transfer the 
“ meerassy preference of that milage to wuosoever of the inhabitants of the jaghiru maybe willing 
• " to take it under that assessment.” (See Consultation of the -8th January 1796). This decision 
was felt by all acquainted with the subject, notwithstanding the various reasons adduced to sup¬ 
port it, to be founded on erroneous principles, and subversive of the just rights of the people; 
rights fixed when the system of renting the Government share of the produce was unknown, and 
when, consequently, no such obligation as is here implied could nave been imposed on the 
Meerassidar. 

t The length of time necessary to constitute a P&yacari an Ulcudi, will, I have no doubt, be 
found to vary considerably in different places. There is no general rule; and, except where a 
particular custom is shewn to exist, the precepts of the law must, therefore, in this, as in other 
cases, apply. 

|| The reason of this is clear. The origin of meerassv is from the first settlement of the country, 
when the rights and its incidents were established, and none but the descendants of the first pos¬ 
sessors or tlieir presumptive assigns can hold meerassy. New meerassy may be created by compe¬ 
tent authority where it does not exist; power only can alter the conditions of the old. 
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Mr. Ellis's and enjoys its produce, but he has no claim to any mirdsi privileges. When 
Meerassy Paper. t | ic settlement above noticed was formed with the Meerassidars, there were in 
some of the Madras villages spots of waste land for whim they refused to take 
certificates, which have been since considered the property of Government; 
' but this is a case in which the Meerassidar, on the option offered of taking the 
vdrapet lands on a fixed money payment, or not, preferred resigning them, 
retaining all his other privileges; and he cannot, therefore, be said to have 
forfeited them from neglecting to cultivate. 

Fourth Question. 

“ Where meerassy right exists, has it always been respected by the officers 
“ of Government in framing the jummabundy ?” 

Answer. 

In the villages of Madras meerassy right has always been respected by the 
public officers ; for being under the immediate eye of Government, injustice, 
whenever attempted, must have been liable to insfant detection, and would of 
course be promptly corrected. To answer the question generally -is perhaps 
exceeding the strict bound within which I ought to confine myself; but every 
person, conversant with the Revenue department, must be acquainted with 
many instances in which the officers of Government have not respected the right 
of the Meerassidars. .He must know that they .have often been set aside from 
ignorance of their existence, or inattention to their extent, and often, also, to 
avoid any teal or fancied inconveniences, to which, from the views of the mo¬ 
ment, they may have given, or appear to have given, origin. Another, and 
perhaps more frequent reason for disregarding this, which from every cons ider 
ation of justice and policy ought to be an inviolable right of the people, is its 
incompatibility with the interests of the native servants of Government, to 
which fixed rights and known demands must ever be inimical. 

Fifth Question. 

“ If not respected by the officers of Government, has it nevertheless been 
“ respected by the people themselves ?” 

Answer. 

I can only answer this question generally. I have known instances in which, 
when, in forming revenue settlements, the rights or customs of the inhabitants 
have been disregarded, they have corrected the error by agreements among 
themselves. There is a strong feeling of justice existing among all ranks of 
the native population, in every question regarding the possession of land,* 
which, generally speaking, will prevent any direct violation of established 
rights and customs ; and I have little doubt, therefore, but that the Paracudis, 
and other inferior cultivators, would in many cases continue to respect meerassy 
right, where it had not been respected by the officers of Government. It is within 
my knowledge, that in certain districts, where the entire of the vdrapet lands 
have passed from the Meerassidars, and are now cultivated by Paracudis under 
the Government renters, that the Meerassidars have retained possession of their 
inanyams, and, I believe, for I have not sufficient information to assert it, their 
mereis and other privileges. It is, I understand, in contemplation to form a 
a general ryotwdri settlement. The tendency of this measure would be to 
destroy the samuddyem,t or joint proprietary, by dividing the vdrapet lands 
among the Meerassidars, who would become renters of the Circar revenue in 
proportion to the share they held in the village. But such effect, it is proba¬ 
ble, would not take place: no division would be made, except in the books of 
the cutcherry, which did not accord with the prescriptive usage of the village, 
and unless compulsory measures were adopted to prevent it, in those in which 

the 

* This perhaps is only a modification of the veneration felt for hereditary rank and right in 
general; but the assertion may appear contradictory to fact, and no doubt many facts might be 
adduced to contradict it. I mean it to npply only to the sober disposition of the people, unin¬ 
fluenced by particular passions, which sweep indiscriminately before them all the better feelings of 
human nature. 

f This Sanscrit term, generally equivalent to the Tamil pasung-carei, is used specially to desig¬ 
nate lands not included in any carei, and held, therefore, in common. Such lands are to be found 
both in panmg-carci and arudi-carei villages: there are still some in St. ThomC', which Sami Note 
left undivided. 
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the pasung-carei tenure prevails, the land would continue to be changed 
periodically by lot, without reference to the Sircar rent-roll. 

Sixth Question. 

“ In how many villages of the district does meerassy right exist ?” 

Answer. 

There are within the collectorate of Madras fifteen villages,* in each of 
which meerassy right has always obtained, but it is not in all of the same kind: 
of these,t eleven villages were .originally held in pasung-carei tenure, and 
under a regular pangu-mdlei register; the village of Mayilapur (St. Thome) 
is in arudi-carei tenure, and has never, within the memory of man, possessed 
a regular pangu-malci. This, no doubt, has arisen from the town of St. 
Thome having, from an early period, been a settlement of the Portuguese, 
who, by purchase and other means, appear to have gradually effected an alte¬ 
ration in the customary tenure, though they did not oust the proprietors, similar 
to that operated in the other villages by the issue of certificates. The small 
village of Nedumbari was held by the family of the Cavilcar of Madras in ecab- 
hogatn tenure,t but having been resumed with the other privileges of that 
olliccr by Mr. Place in 1796, and rented to the inhabitants of Perambiir, the 
meerassy is now claimed by thefn. 

Seventh Question. 

“ In how many villages is there no meerassy right?” 

Answer. 

There arc no villages within the Madras collectorate in which meerassy does 
not exist, or has not exisled.il 


Eighth Question. 

“ How many Mcerassidars are there in the district ?” 

Answer. 

The number of Mecrassidar families in each village within the collectorate of 
Madras is shewn in the following statement, taken partly from Mr. Place’s tera- 
padi accounts for fusilies 1201, 1202, and 1203, and partly from the village 
accounts, to which I have added the shares into which the several villages 
were divided by the original pangu-msilei, the distribution of them among the 
actual Mcerassidars, the total value of the meerassy, and, with reference to the 
f.'urleenth question, the value of the highest, lowest, and average meerassy, as 
deduced from these data.§ 

9 U Names 

v Some of these are upagr&mams, or hamlets. 

+ The villages of Irungunfuu and Attapollaiu, the first to the west, the second % the north, con¬ 
stitute jointly the greater proportion of the site of the town of Madras. Triplicane, in which no 
un erussv 1ms existed lor time immemorial, is an appanage, and the adjacent village, Pudup&c, a sro¬ 
triyam to the pagodas at these places; the whole produce consists of quit-rent and ready money 
collections. Chiutddripu is not reckoned among the ancient villages of Madras: it was esta¬ 
blished and given in srotriyam to the pagoda by the English Government. 

t The niclviram, also, was enjoyed by them; so that, in fact, it was held as servum&nyam by 
this family. It is entered as a srotriyam in Mr. Place’s accounts. 

|| In the provinces in which meerassy prevails, villages are found, which by the extinction of 
this right are held by ulcudi-piiyacilris, who cannot transfer the land, and do not enjoy the usual 
sotantvams. The distinction between these and meerassy villages in the district of Tinnevelly is 
particularly stated in Mr. Lushington's Report, dated 29th December 1800. (See paragraph 96.) 

§ Many alienations had taken place in most of the villages entered in this statement: in Tondi- 
y&rpott less than in any of the rest, previously to fusily 1201, or 1795, the last year to which Mr. 
Place's accounts extend; the values, therefore, herein entered, arc those of the meerassy remaining 
nl that period in the possession of the original Mcerassidars. 
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• 

on* 



Total Value or 



Average Value 
of Meeraasy, 

Names of the 
Villages. 

Number of 
Meeiassidar 

Shares into which each 
Village is divided, and 
the Proportion held by 
each Meeiassidar. 

the Mecrassy 
of eachVillage, 
including Man- 
yam, Mlrcis, 
and the Cudi- 

Greatest An¬ 
nual Value of 
the Mreraaay 
of one Meeras- 
sidar. 

Lowest Annual 
Value of the 
Mecrassy of 
one Meerassi- 
dar. 

being the Total 
of the Meeraasy 
of each Village 
apportioned 
among the to- 




viram. 

tal Number of 
Meerassidars. 






Share. 

Proportions. 

Pag.. F. C. 

Pag.. F. C. 

Pngs. F. C. 

Pngs. F. C. 




f from J to 7 

1 1 share.. ( 

Tondiy&rpett. 

18 

. 10 

414 19 53 

41 19 77 

10 16 19$ 

25 40 48 

Irungunam and \ 

8 

6 

Do. 

294 35 43 

49 5 74 

12 12 58$ 

36 4 35 

Attapoliam .. J 




25 23 8 

Vy&sarp&di. 

3 

7 

Do. 

285 33 60 

40 36 77 

10 9 19 

Porumbdr and I 
Ninumbari .. j 

n 

IS 

Do. 

243 16 0 

- - - 

- - - 

48 SO 16 

Purasav&cam .... 

13 

9 

Do. 

141 15 27 

15 3) 561 

3 41 54 

10 39 20 

Kilp&cam ...... 

10 

5 

Do. 

45 24 6 

9 4 65 

2 12 36 

4 24 72 

Chetipett . 

8 

5 

Do. 

120 12 28 

24 2 37 

6 0 49 

15 1 43 

Veperi .. 

2 

2 

J one share 7 

1 each. ... | 

103 36 46 

51 40 63 

51 40 63 , 

51 40 63 

Egmore (Ez-1 
hambOr) . j 

15 

15 

j from | to 7 

1 1 share.. j 

146 34 16 

9 35 22 

2 20 5$ 

9 35 22 

Nungambicam 7 
and Orasandr. J 

100 

100 

1 to 10 do- 

368 20 5 

, 36 38 0 

3 30 64 

3 30 64 

Pudap&cam . 

- 

— 

- - - 

- ” - 

— “ - 

— — — 

“ — — 

Triplicane (Ti- 7 





_ _ _ 

_ 

mm » mm 

ruvullick£ni). J 








St. Thomfs (Ma- 7 
yil&pdr).J 

16 

50 

- - - 

881 36 45 

- - - 

- — — 

55 5 7 i 

Average.. 

18 

20 

- - - 

276 42 15 

35 8 60 

12 6 20 

29 35 27 


Ninth Question. 


“ How many cultivators arc there ?” 

Answer. 

The number of inhabitants, as entered in Mr. Place’s terapadi statements, 
for the years aforementioned, were in each village as follows :* 


Names of the Villages. Number of Inhabitants. 

Tondiyarpctt . 2,176 

Irungunatn and Attapoliam . —■ 

VyAsarpAdi. 192 

Parutnbur and Nedumbari. 136 

PurasavAcam.. 3,200 

Kilpacam . ^6 

Chetipett . 120 

Veperi. 2,112 

Egmore . ^12 

Nu^jambacam and Orasanur . 308 

PudupAcam. 2,012 

Triplicane . — 

MayilApur . 6.2-18 


Total... 16,972 


The number of actual cultivators is not given, and perhaps could not be 
ascertained. At present circumstances are so changed, that there are few, if 
any, inferior cultivators resident in the Madras villages. What remains of the 
village lands, not converted into gardens, is cultivated by hired labourers, 
sometimes engaged in one place and sometimes in another, and frequently 
more profitably employed as Coolies. 


1C 


“ What is the average 
produce ?” 


Tenth Question. 

annual value of mcerassy right in proportion to the 

Eleventh 


* The number of inhabitants assigned by these statements to the Madras villages, is probably 
confined to the site of the nattam, as, if it were intended to include the entire population within 
the bonnets of the villages, it. must be much more considerable. Nearly the whole extent of lrun- 
gunam Attapoliam, and Triplicane, being covered with bouses, the site of tlic ancient attam 
could not be distinguished, and for these, therefore, the population is not stated. 
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Eleventh Question. Mr. Ellis’s 

“ What is the average annual value of mcerassy right in proportion to the - MeeiWBS y Pnpcr ' 
“ Revenue?” s " 

Answer. 

■» ' 

The following Abstract is taken from Mr. Place's tcrapadi statement of four 
maganams of the home farms, which include most of the villages now under 
this collectorate, and will shew the annual value of the mcerassy right, including 
under this term the caniy/itchi manyam, mcreis, and the inhabitants’ share of 
the total varam, in proportion to the produce and to the revenue at the period 
this account was prepared. The permanent settlement since made being chiefly 
founded on the results of Mr. Place’s management, the present value of mcerassy 
in these districts remains probably the same as here shewn. 


Total produce of the four maganams of the home farms in 
fusilies 1802, 1803, and 1804 . 

Grain. Monty. 

Deduct: Measures. Png. F. C. 

Cupatam and mereiofthe inhabitants 1,15,175 1,081 lG 21} 
Sundry mereis, Calvdsam, Canan- > 

goes, fees, &c.5,99,479 5,(528 41 0) 

Remainder ..... 

Deduct : 

Terapadi manyams .5,73,059 5,380 35 15 > 

Sunnud mdnyams. 1,47,545 1,383 6 44 ) 


Grain 


Measures. 


Money. 


41,08,331 38,575 40 0 


7,14,054 0,710 2 21 


33,93,677 31,805 27 59 


7,20,604 0,703 41 59 


Remainder net produce .. 
Deduct inhabitants’ share 


20,73,073125,101 31 0 

Deduct inhabitants’ share ....... 14,14,973 13,286 12 27 

Remainder Circar share..... 12,58,095 11,815 18 53 

Circar Share. Inhabitants’ 
Share. 

Pags. F. C. Pags. F. C. 

Value of the net produce as above . 11,815 18 53 13,280 12 27 

Amount of thirty-seven vdratundu,* villeitundu, ready money added deducted 

collections, &c. 5,025 12 15 5,025 12 15 

The remainder actual revenue of the Circar and profit to the —~ 

inhabitants from the vdrapet lands... 16,840 30 68 

Add value of the inhabitants’ merei to their profit. . 

Add T * 7 ths of the total value of the terapadi m'tnyatns, as 
the value of manyams of the inhabitants, being the proportion . 
which the amount of their meric bears to the total value of the 
mcreis ••• ••• ••• 

Tqtal profit to the inhabitants, being the total value of the 

mcerassy of the four maganams. . 

. Per ccntage of total value of the mcerassy on the total produce 28-ii 
Ditto on the produce after deducting mcreis, &c. ........ 34|~J 

Ditto on the net produce after deducting mcreis and mdnyams 43£J 

Ditto on the value of the Circar share . 92£^ 

Ditto on the actual revenue to the Circar. 65 5 V 

Ditto on the nominal inhabitants’ share before deducting 

the varatundu, &c. and the net produce. 52-*£ 

Ditto on the nominal Circar share before adding the vara- 
tundu, &c. 47 oT 

* The principal item of tlic sum here deducted from the inhabitants, and added to the Government share is the 
v4ratundu, a deduction of ten per cent, from the customary vitraui of those v ho received sixty percent. (Paracudis 
; chiefly), 
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Mr. Ellis's These results, it will be observed, apply only to the case of meerassy land 
Meerassy lfoper. cultivated by the meerassidar. What the meerassy share is,* after deducting the 

v-„-' charges for labour, seed, &c. when the land is held by paracudis, the statement 

f rom which this abstract is taken affords no data for calculating, nor could it be 
• supplied by any information within my reach. 

Twelfth Question. 

“ Is meerassy right ever sold ?” 

Answer. 

Par. 1. I shall be particular in my reply to this question, as it is one of es¬ 
sential importance to the state and the people; and as I have reason to believe 
that the right of the latter to transfer landed property has never been duly 
considered, the opinions of some giving it by far too great a latitude, those of 
others placing it under restrictions which tend to annihilate it, I shall briefly 
examine ; first, the general law with respect to the transfer of landed property, as 
laid down in those treatises within my immediate reach, which are considered 
authorities in this part of India; and next, the special practice , which has 
obtained in the districts in the vicinity of the presidency, with respect to the 
transfer of meerassy right. In corroboration of the opinions expressed on the 
latter subject, I have made a collection of the various kinds of deeds, bonds, 
conveyances, and agreements in use, in any manner connected with the 
incidents of ownership in land, a translation of which will be found in the 
accompanying Appendix. These documents, the peculiarities of which 1 
have endeavoured to explain by a series of notes, will be found, also, to 
support and elucidate all that is stated in this paper on the subject of meerassy in 
general; indeed, documents of this nature are the best proofs of the existence of 
rights which are not always supported by positive lawyj- as it is impossible that 
deeds, conveying, limiting, extending, or transferring such rights, should in 
any country be in common use, unless the rights themselves were well known 
and generally recognized. The authenticity of all the documents translated it 
would be presumptuous in me to maintain, though I believe that this quality 
may be attributed to the greater number of them; but considering the purposes 
lor which they arc here used, absolute authenticity is not necessary to them. 
They are produced, not to prove th i.\ftrl but the thing ; not to prove the sale 
or mortgage of a property, but to prove that a property exists to be sold or 
mortgaged : and this is established as completely by a forged as a true deed, 

for 

chiefly}, and of five per rent, from the vflrain of those who received fifty- live per cent. (Brahmans 
chiefly). The villeilnndu is a charge made on such inhabitants a« laid sold tin ir grain by con¬ 
tract, being the dift’erence between such contract price and the average retail price of the place. 
These deductions, undi r the general name of “ Budernavees,’’ were made only in the two first 
years (ittsilics and to which the accounts, whence this abstract is taken, extend. 

* This involves a question of considerable importance, which, d : d I possess the means, might 
properly be discount here. As far as l am awure, the productive value of land in this part of 
India, alfected as it is by ever-varying incidents, has never been investigated on correct prin¬ 
ciples, unit consequently little is known respecting it; for though it is loosely stated, that, to 
render land valuable property, the Cirear rent must not. exceed thirty-three per cent, of the gross 
produce, it dors not appear on what data this calculation is founded ; while it is certain that in 
many parts of Southern India laud is valuable property, though the Cirear rent has not, fora long 
period past., fallen short of fifty per cent. In some manavari lands, watered subtly from the 
heavens, thirty-three per cent, would, on an average of years, leave nothing to the cultivator, 
much less a surplus to I he landlord, while in some uttupachel, watered from rivers, and eri-pachcl 
lands, watered from large tanks, seventy-live per cent., if the cultivation be free, would leave 
both a proprietor’s income and a labourer’s maintenance. Land which does this must be valuable, 
but it may not be saleable. Sale is not the criterion of value, for it is governed by considerations 
altogether distinct front the mere productive value of land. 

•I- After diligent search, 1 cannot find in any work on Hindu law, text book, or cornnti titary, an/ 
positive precept or injunction conferring on any description of persons properly in land, though the 
existence of such property under a variety of terms, and for a variety of purposes, is alluded to in 
every page. The fact is, that the I hi tig existed in India when the lawgivers of the country wrote, 
and it was evidently superfluous lor them to prescribe what they found fully established : in treat¬ 
ing, there!ore, of inheritance and partition, they do not think it necessary previously to explain 
the nature of the landed property, but say generally;—Yajnyavulcya:Over land uequired by 
“ the grandfather, the father ami son have equal dominion." Again, vi'iliaspati: “ Of property 
“ acquired by the grandfather, whether moveable or immoveable (land, &c.) equal shares ere 
“ ordained for the father and son.’’ And again, vyasu : “ A father and his sous shall have equal 
“ shares of a house or of laud, which has descended from ancestors.” Sec also what follows in the 
reply to this question, respecting the sale of land and the several rights attached to the enjoyment 
of it. 
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for the forger will be careful to insert in it nothing that can destroy its verisimi- Mr. ElliVa 
Jitude, he will labour to give it every appearance of correctness, and scrupu- Meeiawy Paper. 

lously avoid every thing contrary to established form. Nothing, therefore, ‘-- 

short of proving the whole of the documents contained in the Appendix spu¬ 
rious, can invalidate their evidence on the several points of meerassy right whicK 
they embrace. 

General Law. 

2. It must be premised, that by law all sales of land, or other immoveable 
property, must be made in the form of gifts. Thus, in the vijnyaneswaryam, 
in commenting on the text which defines the description of persons without 
whose consent the gift, sale, of immoveable property cannot be made, the 
author quotes the following text: “ There is no sale in immoveable property; 

“ it may be mortgaged by consent.” And he adds, as the final explanation 
of this and the preceding text: “ Thus when sale is made, the sale of im¬ 
moveable property must be made with gold and water, in the form of a gift: 

this is the meaning.” iu this* doctrine the Saraswati-vilasa coincides. 

• 

3. When, therefore, the word give is used in speaking of immoveable pro¬ 
perty, it includes sell. Thus, also, in Mr. Colebrook’s Digest, page 108, 

Vol. II., it is said “ give, liavitig a secondary sense, without losing its literal 
meaning, comprehends sale, and the like.” 

4. Under the title Dattapradanicam, subtraction of what has been given, 
both of the vijnyanuswaryam and of the saraswati-vilasa, among the sixteen 
persons who cannot give, and by consequence cannot sell, are enumerated 
the following in a quotation from Narada : “ By an infant, an idiot, one not 
** independent, a diunkard, a madman, the gift of land is no gift” (*. e. not 
valid. These words precede this quotation and are here understood.) 

In explanation of the term “ aswatantra,” one not independent, the follow¬ 
ing additional quotation is made from Narada. “ Those who are not indc- 
“ pendent are the whole of the people; but the Lord of the Earth is independent. 

** Disciples, also, are said not to be independent; but independence belongs 
“ to the teacher. Women and sons are not independent, nor slaves, nor other 
** members of a family. The master of the family himself is not independent, 

“ as respects that which has regularly descended from ancestors.” 

5. It follows, therefore, that as property which has descended from an¬ 
cestors cannot be given, or, which is the same thing, sold by the master of the 
family without the consent of his children ; as women, sons, slaves, and others, 
dependents of a family, cannot dispose of any property without the consent of 
the master of it, so, also, the people cannot alienate land without the consent 
of the lord of it. 


0. This doctrine is further illustrated and is found in the Tercapancha- 
naniyam,* as will appear by the following extracts from Colebrooke’s transla¬ 
tion. In page 115, vol. ii, the two preceding verses of Narada are quoted 
with others; and in explaining what is intended by the terms dependent, the 
commentator says (page 116) “ all subjects residing with the King's assent on 
“ land owned hy him are occupied in the acquisition of wealth : with his assent 
“ they may possess land, and if it be seized by another, the king shall compel 
“•him to restore it; therefore it is proper that they should make gifts or sales 
“ with his assent.” 

7. The words underscored in the translation are in the original *' Raj’anuma- 
“ taveva tat swamicayam b,humau the last of which, rendered by “ land 
f owned by him,” the king, might he translated, “ land under his dominion ;” 
ibr the words “ Raj&swamica b,humi” may have either of these acceptations, 
or, to speak more correctly, are equivalent; for, according to this author, as 
will be presently seen, there is a double property in land, so that the king 
owns, jointly with the cultivator, all land over which he has dominion. 

* 9 X 8. This 


* Though this work cannot be received as authority in southern India on any disputed point, 
the doctrine it follows belonging to a school of law very different from that which is here f 
yet on prints not disputed it has equal weight with any other modern compilation. In 
mg this subject, I have referred chiefly to it, because, being easily accessible, the correctness of 
■oy statements may be readily verified. 
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Mr. Ellis's 8. This is under the title “ Unalienable property,*** subordinate to the 

pneera»ay h Paper, general title, “ Subtraction of what has been given.f” In the subordinate title. 

On void gifts,”]; reference is made to the same or similar texts, and the doc¬ 
trine above stated confirmed. Thus, in page 189, Vol. II, it is said: “ All 

subjects are dependent (XV. 2.) Land, or the like, given by subjects, with 
" the kmg’s consent , is a valid gift; so, if a corrody be granted by a wealthy 
“ man, the gift of it, with his assent, is valid.’* 

9. The commentary, then, proceeds to explain the law with respect to other 
dependent persons, namely, pupils, sons, slaves, and the like; the gifts or sales 
of all dependents, without the consent of the persons their superiors, are consi¬ 
dered equally invalid (see pages 190 and 191, vol. ii.). 

10. Again, in page 161, vol. ii, part the first, under the title of alienable 

property, &c. subordinate to the general title above noticed, the legal mode of 

conveying lands is thus declared : “ Land is conveyed by six formalities, by 
** the assent of townsmen, of kindred, of neighbours, and of heirs, and by the 
“ delivery of gold and water.*’ 

* 

The commencement of the commentary on this text is: ** Literally * of the 
“ town* meaning the rational inhabitants of the place. * Kindred,* persons 
“ who might eventually be entitled to the heritage after the giver's male issue, 
“ namely, daughters sons and the rest. ‘ The lord,* the king, or his substi- 
“ tute, or any king’s officer employed for the purpose, &c. &c. By * lord’ is 
“ meant the king; his assent is required, because subjects are dependent 
“ (XV. 2.—this reference is to the text above quoted). In a gift of land, 
“ the assent of him by whose will it is held, and by whose favour the encroach- 
“ ments of others is prevented, is indeed proper,” &c. (See the whole.) 

11. The original of the text above translated “ Land is conveyed,” &c. is as 
follows: “ Gramas swajnyati sdmanta dayad'anumatena cha hiranyudaca 
“ danena shab.hir gach, hati medini.” Here it will be observed, that the 
third of the six descriptions of persons, required to be present to render valid 
the conveyance of land, is ** samanta,” which word Mr. Colebrooke in trans¬ 
lating the text has rendered “ neighbours ,*' one of the senses it bears, while in 
the commentary he has twice rendered the same term by the word “ lord,” 
the meaning given to it by the author, who explains it by the corresponding 
term “ king,” and which in this text it undoubtedly bears, for the repetition 
of a word signifying neighbour after “ town or townsmen ” has been mentioned, 
would be manifest tautology.^ 

12. The law, as thus stated from the Sarasv/ati-vilasam and the JagganAtha 
Panchananiyam, which makes the consent of the king necessary to the legal 
conveyance of landed property, is corroborated by other codes. The proprietary 
right of the subject is probably better defined in the province of Malayala, or 
Malabar, than in any part of India. Various modes of transferring land by 
lease, mortgage, assignment, ice. by which the right of the original proprietor 
passes on by degrees to the lessee, mortgagee, or assignee, until it is at length 
confirmed to them in full property, are in constant practice, and the form and 
substance of the several deeds fixed by immutable rule. The final deed, by 
which the proprietary right is conclusively transferred from the Jentnacar, or 
hereditary proprietor, is called atti-p6ray-nir. In the Vyevehara-samudram, a 
law treatise written in Malayala verse, the principles of which are professedly 
derived from the text book of Narada, though the details are founded on the 
practice of the country, is the following verse, stating the incidents necessary 
to give validity to the deed atty-p6ray-nir: “ When one takes from another 
“ the Jenmam (proprietary right) by the water of obligation, the prescribed la«r 
“ is, that according to an excellent rule, there should be six persons present', 
“ namely, people of pure cast, relations, a son, the scribe of the king, and peo- 
** pie connected with the parties: unless these here mentioned are present, no 
“ portion of land must be bought.’* 

13. The consent, or at least the knowledge of the king, is here clearly 
necessary to give validity to the final conveyance of land in the province of 

Malabar; 

* Adtyaxn. f Dattipradftnicam. J Ad attain, 

§ The Dhenna ’Sastram being considered a divine revelation, the commentators never allow 
that tautology can be inferable; when it is undeniably shewn the passage is rejected as spivious. 
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Malabar; and as the same rights, though not so clearly defined, prevail in this 

E art of India, it must be inferred that it is necessary here also. Inference, 
owever, is not necessary when facts can be adduced, and a reference to the 
deeds by which lands are customarily transferred, all evidently founded on the 
precepts of the law, both in form and substance, will shew that this is actually 
the case. Thus in the regular craya-sasana, given when land is sold without 
reservation, the act is formally stated to have teen performed in the presence of 
the prince, or the officers of the prince, tnannaler, and of the people, maneico- 
laver. The following quotation from a craya-sasana, passed by Anudarayappa 
Mudelyar, for three-sixteenths of the village of Sirudeiur, to Vencatachela 
Chettiyar, in the year of Salwahana 1704, or A. D. 1780, will establish what is 
here stated: “ The price having been settled at thirty-eight star pagodas, in 
** the current coin of the day, in the presence of the rulers of the land, man- 
“ naler, and the householders, maneicolaver,* I have, for these thirty-eight 
“ pagodas, written and given this bill of sale for my three-sixteenths share of the 
* f village of Sirudeiyur, the superiorities and privileges thereto appertaining.’* 

14. The reason of the consent of'the king being necessary to the legal con¬ 
veyance of immoveable property is founded, according to what precedes, on the 
inherent dependence of the subject. There is another light, however, in which 
the question may be considered, arising from the nature of landed property; 
for land admits of being enjoyed by more than one person at a time, and may, 
therefore, be possessed at the same time by the king and by the cultivator, by 
each according to his specific rights. 

15. Under the title of “ sale without ownership,”f commencing in page 
460, vol. i, the author of the Jagg&natha Panchananiyam demonstrates that 
this joint right of the king and subject does actually exist. The argument 
is supported by a variety of texts, and the conclusion drawn at page 472, 
Vol. I, is expressed in Mr. Colcbrooke’s translation in the following words : 
“ Is the earth unowned if the king have no property in it? If it be alleged 
** that the soil is not unowned, since the subject has property by occupancy, 
“ it is asked, cannot the king occupy land ? The king may also have property 
* r in the land by occupancy : therefore the right, both of the king and the sub- 
“ ject, in the soil, is proved upon the ^concurrent opinions of Chandreswarti, 
“ Sri Chrishna, Terc&lancara, and many other authors. 

te Property must be discriminated by occupancy: thus if another invade the 
“ land occupied by subjects, the king opposes him, and the land is occupied 

“ by subjects, with the king’s consent,” &c. (See the passage). 

« • 

“ The subject’s property in the soil is weaker than the king’s, for the subject 

<( is weaker than the king; but it is founded on the reason of the law and on 
“ settled usage: therefore the land ought not to be sold by the king to 
“ another,” &c. (See the passage). 

On the concluding words of the last sentence it may te observed, that as 
the property of the king in the soil is here declared to be stronger, and that of 
the subject weaker,, if the king cannot sell the land, d fortiori, the subject 
cannot. But from what follows it is evident, that though neither can dispose 
of the whole property, either may of his right in it j the king, from his inherent 
independence, without the consent of the subject; the subject from his inhe¬ 
rent dependence, with the consent of the king. 

16. The joint property of the king and the cultivator in the soil is again 
adverted to in commencing the title * f partition of patrimony,”t where Jag- 
opnatha Tercapanch&nana enters into a disquisition on the nature of property 
general, and the investiture of it by heritage in the relations of the deceased 
owner. (See the whole passage, from page 502 to 520, vol. ii, Colebrooke's 
Digest.) He ends with the following example and conclusion, as to the exis¬ 
tence of concurrent property in the same thing. “ When a principality is sold, 
“ the prince has property entitling him to receive revenue.; but the property 
“ of the occupant, entitling him to enjoy the produce of the land, subsists in 
“ full force. When the produce is sold by the occupant, the purchaser ac- 

“ quires 

* This terms includes the Meerassidsrs and all die resident inhabitants of the village, 
f Aswami-vicrnyam. t Daya-bhhga. 
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“ qpires a right to enjoy it, but the king retains his title to receive revenue. 
“ .Hence, he who cultivates land for which he pays revenue to the king, and 

who enjoys the produce obtained from that land, is acknowledged to possess 
“ property as cultivator of the soil; if he sell the land, the purchaser acquires 
“ similar property, in right of which he enjoys the produce after paying revenue 
“ to the king. The cultivator is not destitute of ownership; for that would 
“ not be consistent with practice. Consequently various concurrent rights to 
** one and the same thing being admitted, it must be established, that property 
u is an impediment to other property of the same nature.” This has been 
also stated by ’Sri Christina Tercklanc4ra, in these words: “ for those two 
“ concurrent rights of the same nature are incompatible.” 

The meaning is, that there cannot be two concurrent rights of the same kind, 
but there may be two concurrent rights of a different kind. The rights of two 
princes in the same territory cannofconcur, nor can the rights of two culti- 
vators in the same extent of soil; but the right of the prince being of a dif¬ 
ferent kind from that of the cultivator, may be, and is, concurrent with the 
right of the cultivator in the same land. * 

17. From what has been said in the preceding paragraphs, the conclusion is, 
that by the old law, though land might be temporarily transferred by mortgage, 
or permanently by gift, it could not be sdld; that, according to the inter¬ 
pretation by the commentators of the ancient text, the sale of it is allowed, 
the word “ d&nam,” donation , being construed to signify any act of divestiture; 
and that, from the right of superiority inherent in the king, and the concurrent 
ownership which lie has in all lands cultivated by liis subjects, the sale cannot 
be made without his consent, implied or direct. 

18. This is the settled law of the case. I shall proceed to shew the practice 
prevalent with respect to the sale of meerassy* in the districts adjacent to this 
presidency. 

Special Practice. 

19* Meerassy right has been always, and is saleable in the villages of Madras; 
I^ut in those held in pasung-carei, or samudayem, joint proprietary, the land y 
strictly speaking, is not transferable. But it is the indivisible right the meeras- 
sidar possesses to a share in the manyams and m6reis, to the cultivation of 
v&rapet, to the enjoyment of the nattam and back yards, the wastes, roads, 
wells, watercourses, &c. within the precincts of the village, that he can transfer 
by sale, gift, or mortgage. For example, if a village be divided into sixteen 
shares, and an individual hold half a share, he is entitled to one-thirty-second part 
of the annual produce of the caniyatchi-manyams and mereis. Of the total 
productive varapet lands he must provide for the cultivation of one thirty-second 
part, and participates to that extent in the total profits from them. One 
thirty-second part is his share, also, in all advantages derived from forests, 
wastes, and water; and, in fine, he has an interest equal to one thirty-second 
part in all profits belonging to the village, tangible or intangible, and it is this 
interest ,t and this only, that he can transfer. The person to whom he transfers 
it becomes, on the formal completion of the act, a meerassidar of the village, 
and assumes the station in the community the transferer has vacated. It has 
been shewn, that by law landed property, and all rights connected with it, that 
is meerassy, can only be transferred by written deed, accompanied by certain 
prescribed formalities, tending to give the act general publicity, and with the, 

consent 

* The Sanscrit term stjiavaram,. which occurs in the foregoing quotations, literally immoveable 
Property, agreeing with the expression used by our lawyers, real property, and contradistinguished 
to the. term jangamam, moveable or personal'property, would seem to have essentially the same 
meaning as the word Mtrasi , and to include all inherited property. 

t The eight incidents of ownership in land are stated in the following verse. 

12 S 4 5 6 

Mid,hi nicsh£pa paslianam sidd,ha sadhya jalanwitam 
7 ‘ 8 

Acshiny’ hg&mi samyuctam ash’ta-b.hAga samanwitam. 

Treasure trove. 2, property deposited in the land not claimed by another. 3, mountains, rocks, 
and their contents, mines, minerals. Sec. 4, all land, Sfc. yielding produce. 5, all produce from such 
land, &c. 6, rivers, tanks, vaeUs, and all other waters. 7, all privileges actually enjoyed. 8, all 
privileges which may be conferred} these are . expressed by the general term ashta-bhogam, the eight 
rights enjoyed by the owner ofland. 
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consent of six stated descriptions of persons;* accordingly it appears from the Mr. Ellis's 
old bills of sale drawn in the villages of Madras, which always transfer a Meenuy Paper, 
shu s, shares, or part of a share, never a particular spot of ground, that the 
requisitions of the law were satisfied by putting up to auction the meerassy right 
to be transferred. This proceeding enabled all persons concerned to maintain 
the rights given them by the law, and when observed, was sufficient to legalize 
the.transfer. In case of private sale, however, the consent, implied or direct, 
of the six descriptions of persons whom the law considers as interested ought to 
be obtained, before any transfer of landed property can be made. By the 
custom of the country, the bill of sale must be drawn by the Curnum of the 
village; it must be witnessed by two or more creditable persons, and counter¬ 
signed by all, or at least by the principal Meerassidars; it must state the exact 
share transferred (or, when land and not right is sold, the boundaries towards 
the four cardinal points, sometimes, also, it shews the measurement and pro¬ 
duce) ; it must contain a distinct date, and the name of the reigning prince,t 
and one or more of his predecessors ; the persons of the transferrer and trans- 
ferree must be clearly designated by the insertion of their father’s name, their 
caste, tribe. And place of residence; and the transfer must be regularly recorded 
by entry of the new Meerassidar’s name in the pangu-malei register. It is not 
here meant to deny that a particular spot of ground in a samuduya village may 
be transferred to a stranger without conveying to him meerassy right, but when 
done it must be by the consent of all the Meerassidars, and with the permission 
of the Sircar. Such transfers have frequently taken place in latter times, and 
have become customary in the villages of Madras, but the right is not in¬ 
herent in the Meerassidar. When ground is sold independently of meerassy 
it must be varapet, or waste land. Manyam land, whether belonging to the 
Meerassidars or the village officers, and lands entered in the terrapadi under 
the head of nattam and perumboc, are in no case transfcrrable by direct sale; 
they may, however, be transferred indirectly by exchange: for example, if it 
be intended to dispose of a part of the caniyatchi, or inhabitants, manyam, its 
extent, produce, and value is ascertained, and a portion of the varapet land 
equivalent to it is assigned to the holder of the m&nyam, who receives the price 
agreed on from the purchaser, and the latter becomes answerable for the Circar 
revenue payable on the varapet land thus converted into manyam. The deed 
under which this exchange is effected is called parivertanei-chittu, deed of con¬ 
version, and is in very common use at Madras; for though certificates free of 
quit rent have been issued for many of the manyam and nattam lands of the 
villages of Madras, by which they have become transfcrrable property, the 
people themselves are averse to a direct and absolute transfer of such land. It 
is also to be observed, that though the lands constituting official manyams are 
not transfcrrable by direct sale, gift, &c., official meerassy is. 1 am not aware 
that there exists any instance of such transfer of cavcl meerassy, but many 
instances might be adduced, and some will be found in the Appendix, in 
which the curnum meerassy and the meerassy of the village servants, of the l*an- 
jagen, ironsniith, carpenter, &c. have been so transferred. Such transfers 
are, however, not common, and I should doubt whether they would be com¬ 
plete without the direct consent of the Sircar first obtained, especially as 
regards the Curnum, as the public interests require that this office should bo 
filled by a competent person. 

Thirteenth Question. 

“ How many years purchase of its annual value is meerassy right generally 
“ sold for ?” 

I' Answer. 

Local circumstances have continued to increase the value of land in the 
vicinity of Madras so greatly, that to state the prices now given could lead to 
no judgment of the value of meerasy generally or particularly ; but a reference 

. 9 Y to 

* Sec the preceding text .— u Land is conveyed by six formalities," &c. 

t Bills of sale and other deeds drawn during the government of the Vijayanagara kings* 
an d those even in which their names have been used long after tlicir dominion ceased, contain 
strangely fulsome eulogium on them. Some commence with Culottunga, or some other of th e 
Shozha princes, panegyrize Clirishna lluya, pay homage to Aurengzbbe, and end with compli¬ 
menting the Honourable Company. 
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to sales made in former times may enable an opinion, more or less correct, to 
be formed on the subject. From an old bill of sale, passed by Peria Mudcli, 
Meerassidar of Tondiy&rpett, to TiyAgapa Mudeli, it appears that a moiety of 
one of the ten shares (careis) into which the village was divided, or one- 
twentieth of the whole, was sold by auction, in A. D 1726 , for fifty pagodas. 
The soil of this village is mostly salt and sandy, and being capable, conse¬ 
quently of little agricultural improvement, their productive value must have 
always remained stationary ; moreover, not being calculated for the formation 
of gardens, the greater part, if not the whole, continued unalienated from the 
date of this bill of sale, until the formation of Sami Naic’s settlement. On 
reference to Mr. Place’s terapadi statement for fusilies 1202, 1203, and 1204, 
it appears that the average share of the inhabitants of the total produce of 
tondiy&rpet in the last of these years was worth Star Pagodas 414 19 53, one- 
twentieth of which is Star Pagodas 20 32 39 ; the sale above-mentioned, 
therefore, was, according to this calculation, effected at about two and a half 
years* purchase. From another bill of sale passed nearly at the same time, 
(in A. D. 1722 ) by Arjuna Mudcli, for one-third of a carei, or of a tenth 
share of the same village, it appears that the price paid was exactly the same 
as for the half share sold by Peria Mudeli, Pagodas 50, which acccording to 
the total value of the mcerassy produce, deduced as above, was nearly at the rate 
of four years’ purchase. The productive valud of meerassy must be compounded 
of the value of mdnyams, mereis, and other privileges, the extent and nature 
of the soil of the varapet lands, advantages of irrigation, and the share custo¬ 
marily taken by the inhabitants, each of which varies in a greater or less 
degree in every village: but it must be observed, that, generally speaking, 
the last circumstance, which is regulated by the others, has a more direct 
influence than any of them on the profits of agriculture, and consequently on 
the value of mcerassy in villages, for where the manyams, &c. are large, or where 
the vdrapet land is extensive and of a good soil, or where water is abundant 
and irrigation easy, the share of the inhabitants is lower than where the reverse 
of these is the case: this tends to equalize profits and to counterbalance natural 
and artificial advantages. It is evident, from what is here stated, that the 
produce and rate of the inhabitant’s share being given, the productive value 
of the meerassy of any village must in ordinary cases be known. The considera¬ 
tions which govern purchase value are very different, however, from those on 
which productive value are founded. Purchase of land is only one of the many 
modes of vesting capital, and the purchaser, looking only to the ultimate profit, 
takes no account of subordinate circumstances, of the quality of the land, or 
the rate of taxation on it; as, if an equal income be afforded, it must be the 
same to him whether it be derived from ten canis of good and lightly taxed 
land, or from a hundred canis of bad and highly taxed land. Purchase 
value is compounded of productive value, the value of money ascertained 
by the rate of interest generally prevalent, scrutiny of tenure, and certainty 
of produce. Of these, productive value and the rate of interest must 
be the foundation of every calculation, the other two are incidental.* In a 
country where, as in India, the legal rate of interest is twelve per cent., that 
is, where a certain income of one hundred and twenty can be secured by the 
loan of one thousand pagodas, it is clear, that a person will not invest this 
sum in property, the income from which is liable, from any cause, to fluctua¬ 
tion or hazard, without obtaining a higher rate of interest, and consequently 
a greater income to cover the risk; in other words, he will not buy land at 
eight and one-third years* purchase. The meerassy right may, in many districts, 
under the existing laws and our increasing knowledge, be now considered a 
stable tenure; but the purchaser will long be directed by appearances rather 
than nudities, and by a remembrance of past insecurity rather than by a 
reliance on present security. Produce and its value in this part of India 
depends so mainly on season and on incidents so various and recurring, that, 
except from lands watered by rivers, or from those on which more than the ordi¬ 
nary labour of agriculture is bestowed, as gardens and grounds watered by wells, 

it 

* Incidental as regards the calculation only; for, in fact, security is tlie principal thing consi¬ 
dered in t he investment of money. In England, during war, when large sums are annually borrowed, 
and the national credit is in consequence comparatively impaired, the security of land is preferred 
to that of the funds and the value of it rise*; during peace, when no money is borrowed, and the 
national credit is exposed to no danger, the security of the funds is preferred and the value of land 
lulls. • 
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it must be considered, in both its kinds, wet and dry, as more uncertain than in H*. BIHt* 
other climates. These circumstances considered, I think that, at most, landed Paper, 

security must here be reckoned at one-third less value ' than money security, ' ^ 

which will reduce the value of meerassy right in common lands to about five and 
a half years' purchase.*]* The sales above noticed in Tondiydrpet were both mhde 
at rates within this, and I am of opinion that it will be generally found that 
hitherto sales of meerassy have been rather below than above it. 


Fourteenth Question. 

" What is the greatest, the least, and the average annual value of the 
** meerassy of one Meerassidar?” 


Answer. 

The extent of the meerassy lands in the villages of Madras has been so much 
reduced by repeated alienations, that to state the greatest, least, and average 
value of the land now remaining with one Meerassidar would afford no answer to 
this question. When the sale, of which I have made mention in the preceding 
answer, took place, the village of Tondiydrpet was divided into ten carcis or 
shares, of which five shares, or one-half, valued according to the total valuation 
before stated, at Star Pagodas 207 9 65, were jointly held by Muttayapa 
and Perei-tombi Topa Mudcji: two shares, or one-fifith, valued at Star 
Pagodas 82 39 74*. were held by Varadapa Mudcli; one share, or one-tenth, 
valued at Star Pagodas 41 19 77» was held by Ayama Mudeli; one of the 
same value by Viranen, and another by Peria Mudeli. The average annual 
meerassy of one Meerassidar was, therefore, in this village Star Pagodas 25 40 48, 
though, as above shewn, the actual division was very unequal. The average 
annual value of meerassy in the four magdnams of the home-farm villages, when 
the terapadi accounts were taken by Mr. Place, in fusilics 1202, 1200, and 
1204, will be shewn by the following Statement. 


Msgauaiu. 


Trivettur, .... 
Codamb&cam,.. 
Nungamb&cam, 
Connur,. 


Total of the home farms 28 


Number of. 


Total value of llie 


villages in Number of jmeerassy of curb 1 Average value of. 
eacli luagft- Meerassi- .ning&num in fiisi-jilitto fur one year, 
naui. (durs. |lics 1202, 1203, 
and 1204. 


I Average value] 
of tbe merras- Average of do. 
syofeaeliMee-ldo. lor the four 
rassidarfur one ( uiagfoiams, 
year. 




S. Pags. F. C. 

S. P»!S». F. C. 

S. Pags. F. C. 

7 

51 

3,602 9 70 

1,200 33 22 

28 24 38 

6 

71 

3,341 41 69 

1,113 43 76 

15 31 3 

7 

fit 

1,774 31 70 

591 25 50 

10 42 78 

8 

53 

2,237 33 28 

745 41 9 

14 S 25 

28 

229 

10,956 26 77 

3,652 8 77 

— 


' Pag*. F. C. 
* 16 2 76 


In the statement entered in the reply to the eighth question, the shares 
enjoyed by the Mcerassidars in the Madras villages, and the value previous to the 
great alienations which have now taken place, is shewn as far as it can be ascer¬ 
tained : from this it appears that the greatest annual value of the meerassy of 

one Meerassidar was....Star Pagodas 51 40 63 

The lowest .. j a gfi 

The average .«9 35 27 

Fifteenth 

* This is wholly hypothetical. The actual value of landed, compared with money security, 

. varies probably in every district, and could only be ascertained in any by a careful examination of 
the recent sales of meerassy which have taken place within it 

t Purchase value of land, when the rate of interest is twelve per cent, and landed and monry 
security equal ...8‘ y ea rs. 

Deduct one-third, being the stated difference between landed and money security .... 2^ 

Purchase value ofland in India. 5| 


t This appears a low average; in it, however, is included only the value of the produce of the 
mfinyani and v&rapct lands, and of the m#ries of the Meerassidar, who besides enjoys a share of the 
gWima-shclavu, of the ready money fees collected from chiltis and others, of the .-ale of fresh¬ 
water fish, the profit from topes, gardens, and back-yards, 8ic. Besides, it will be found, that 
tn many villages there are one or two great proprietors, who have the management of the lands, and 
take the greater portion of the actual agricultural profits, and that the lesser pioprietors procure 
an additional subsistence by labouring as P&yacdris in other villages, or hv some occupation 
distufct from agriculture. 
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Fifteenth Question. 

“ Do Meerassidars attach any other besides a pecuniary value to their 
“ meerassy ?” 

• . Answer . 

Exclusive of all pecuniary consideration the Meerassidars attach a high value 
to their meerassy. The receipt of the swdmi-bh6gam, or tunduvaram, &c. # from 
the Paracudis and others arc real superiorities, the possession of which must be 
grateful to human vanity, which must, also, be flattered by the lead they take 
in the festivals and all other concerns of the people, and the precedence which 
is always readily allowed them. The possession of meerassy is evidence, also, of 
the antiquity of family, and it confers considerable personal credit, the security 
of a Meerassidar being more readily taken than that of any other person. 

Sixteenth Question. 

“ Where there is no meerassy right, is there any other tie by which particular 
“ individuals are attached to particular fields, and what is it ?” 

Answer. 

There is no tie by which individuals are attached to particular fields in the 
villages of Madras distinct from meerassy, but there are tenures subordinate to 
it, some permanent and others not, by which they are so attached. The foreign 
or corrupt term pdyacdri\ is used to designate persons who cultivate land 
of which they do not possess the meerassy. These are of two descriptions, Ulcudis, 
or fixed cultivators, and Paracudis, or strange cultivators. The latter have no 
pretensions to meerassy or any other property. If established in the village by 
the Circar, they have only the right of cultivation from year to year, unless 
cowle have been given to them, or they have entered into agreements (uden- 
padicai) with the Meerassidar for a longer period, after which all right of con¬ 
tinuance ceases : they are, therefore, either tenants at will, or tenants under 
special agreements. In cither case they pay the Circar share, and should 
render the tunduvaram, or landlord's dues, to the Meerassidar; the produce 
of their fields, also, in common with all the varapet lands of the village, is 
liable to annual deductions on account of cuppatam and cani-merei, fees to the 
Meerassidars, and sundry mereis, calvdscm, and other fees to the several village 
officers and servants. The Ulcudi , on the contrary, holds his lands in a subor¬ 
dinate species of meerassy, and possesses them, not in absolute, but in defi¬ 
nite property; for though he cannot transfer them by sale, gift, mortgage, or 
otherwise, yet he cannot be removed from them, and they descend, like the 
caniyatchi-meerassy of the village, to his posterity. He pays the Circar revenue, 
the tunduvaram, often no more than a peppercorn, and all dues rendered by 
the Meerassidars and Paracudis, but he receives none. The right of the Ulcudi 
has been compared by competent authority (Mr. Place) to copyhold, and of all 
the several modes of holding land prevalent in Southern i >dia, it is, indeed, the 
only one that bears any striking resemblance to the tenures of England. The 
Uleudi-Payacaris have in many places, by gradual encroachment, succeeded in 
placing themselves in possession of the whole vdrapet of the village, and not 
unfrequently in usurping.the meerassy right. There is a remarkable instance 
within the limits of Madras of complete usurpation, in which the Gramani 
Payacaris of the village of Tondiyirpet, after the continued contention of half 
a century, have established themselves in possession of the whole meerassy, 
though, under a decision of the Supreme Court, their right has been nega¬ 
tived, and they are liable to ejectment on further process. Some of the lands 
in the village of St. Thome, held in arudi carci or severalty, are in the actual 
possession of Ulcudis, while the meerassy right in them is claimed by the repre¬ 
sentatives of the former Meerassidars. An instance lately occurred, in which 
an attempt was made to oust the Ulcudis, in consequence of a bill of sale exe¬ 
cuted by the sheriff by the connivance of the claimant of the meerassy; as 
such sale, however, would only convey the superiorities, namely, the tunduvaram, 

cani-mdrei, 

* A variety of small fees in kind and money are paid to the Meerassidars, both by the cultivat¬ 
ing and resident inhabitants of their villages. 

t This term is said to be derived from the Persian words “ pay the\foot, and karidun, to labour, 
esht-car kurden, to cultivate the proper Tamil term is payercudi or payercaren, from payer, 
cultivation, and cudi, an inhabitant, carcn, a person; from the latter of which it is probably cor¬ 
rupted. « 
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cani-m6rei, calpadi, &e., and not the land, I resisted the attempts of the pur- Mr. Ellis’* 
chasers to disturb the actual tenants, and shall maintain them in possession grassy Paper 
until the case be decided by law. Besides the tenure of the permanent and ' 
temporary l’ayacari, there are others by which lands are held of the Mcerassi- 
dars, jointly or severally, under mortgages and assignments of various descrip¬ 
tions, some of which are and some are not in common use. To enter into a 
particular description of these, though not a difficult task, as the inquirer would 
readily obtain information on the subject through various channels, is foreign 
to the general nature of the questions to which. I am replying; I shall, how¬ 
ever, advert to a mode of holding, formerly very common within the limits of 
Madras, and which has in some instances been specifically recognized and con¬ 
fined in the grants of Government. I allude to that singular conversion of 
property by which a Meerassidar in an arudi-carei village* makes over the pos¬ 
session, right of transfer, and all other meerassy privileges, to a stranger, and 
constitutes himself a permanent Payacari, by retaining the right of cultivation 
and the customary share of, the produce. Ground? is frequently assigned in 
this mode for the formation of gardens, and the assignee pays the Government 
revenue, but neither tunduvaram or m£rcis. In this case the privilege of pre¬ 
emption vests in the Meerassidar, and if the occupant abandon the ground, he 
resumes in full his original right.? 

9 Z Seventeenth 

* In paaung-carei villages, also, if by the consent of a# the Meerassidars. 

+ An extent of ground within the village of St. Thom6, originally granted to Mr. Fallowfield, is 
held in this manner; the right of the Meerassidar to the cultivation ofit being recognized and con¬ 
firmed in the grant. 

f No distinction having been made, on the introduction of the permanent settlement into the 
jaghirc, in which the rights of meerassy have always prevailed, between the pottahs to be given by 
the Mutabdars to the several descriptions of landholders, whether Meerassidars, Ulcudis, Puracudis, 
or others, the provisions of ltcgulation XXX, 1802, have, in this district, from the contending 
pretensions of the several parties interested, become almost nugatory. The Mutahdors, whose 
wish it has been to rid themselves, as much as possible, of the inconvenknm y of the meerassy claims, 
have carefully avoided giving any instrument tending to confirm them, while the Meerassidars with 
equal pertinacity have refused ‘o enter into any engagement that appeared to compromise them, 
and have regarded with extreme jealousy pottahs given to any description of Pfiyac&ris, as involv¬ 
ing an infringement of their indefeasible rights. By Section 10 of this Regulation, power is given 
generally to “ proprietors” (thereby meaning Zemindars, Mutabdars, and others receiving the 
Circar dues) “ and farmers of land,” “to grant the lands of” “ under farmers or Ryots,” refusing 
“ to exchange mutual engagements in writing,’’ “ to other personsan enactment which would 
seem to place the Meerassidar at the mercy of the Mutalnlar, though this has not been actually the 
result, as it has not been considered in practice to entitle the latter to any exertion of authority 
incompatible with the law and custom of the country. This, there can be no doubt, is the legal con¬ 
struction ; for as the legislature in England have confirmed to the natives of India the administra¬ 
tion of their own laws, and as Cluuse first. Section 1G, of Regulation III, 1802, expressly declares 
that “ In all suits regarding succession, inheritance, marriage and caste, and all religious usages 
“ and institutions, the Hindoo laws, with regard to Hindoos, are to be considered us the general 
“ rules by which the Judges are to form their decisions,” no enactment ean be construed as affect¬ 
ing the rights of c&niydtchi or meerassy (inheritance), connected as they are witli the general law 
and established usages of the country, unless they are therein expressly noticed and deliberately 
abolished. All the authority, therefore, which, under this interpretation of the law, the Mutahdar 
can exercise over any. under-tenai^ or Ryot holding his land in meerassy tenure, who may refuse to 
exchange written agreements, must be confined to granting the land to P&vacftris for the current 
season, and this act can extend to the viirupet land only, no power being given to the Mutahdar 
over the manynms, mercis, or any other meerassy privileges. At the expiration of any season within 
the period limited by law, as already explained, the Meerassidar would be entitled to recover pos¬ 
session of the land of which he had been thus deprived, on consenting to exchange; written agree¬ 
ments, and to conform to the general provisions of the Regulation. In udupring, m A.D. 1802, the 
Regulations which had been framed for the provinces under the Government of Bengal, to those 
under Madras, the laws, customs, and religion of which differ from eacli other in many respects 
,as much as those of any two kingdoms in Europe, sufficient attention was not paid to the peculiar 
institutions of the latter. This defect, the remedy for which, however, the Regulations themselves 
provide, whether proceeding from erroneous views respecting these institutions, or from a want 
of that knowledge which further inquiry and a more extended acquaintance with the local languages 
have enabled the service to obtain, is no doubt to be lamented; but its effects in practice have not 
been so mischievous as some have anticipated. The inference drawn, for example, by a writer, 
whoso authority is always entitled to respect, and whose opinions have had, as they deserved, 
great weight, that the Regulations tend to destroy the proprietary right invested in the Meerassidar, 
the Pottah ltcgulation especially, by giving an undue preponderance to the newly created right of 
the Mutahdar (sec page 174, chap, v, of Colonel Wilks's Historical Sketches of the South of India) 
is not supported by the result, and the proof of this is afforded by the fact, that the mcernssv property 
of the jaghire, maintained by various decisions of the courts acting under these Regulations, eon- 
tinue, after the lapse of fifteen years from their introduction, in the bands of the original 
holders. 
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Mr. Ellis’* 
Meerassy l’ajjtcr. 


Seventeenth Question. 

“ Where there is no meerassy right, has it been usual for the Ryots to remove 
“ from one village and from one part of a village to another part, and has their 
“ removal depended on their own choice or on that of the Collector ?” 


» Answer. 

The Paracudi-Payacari may quit his lands, if there be no agreement, at tlie 
end of the year, or otherwise at the end of his term, and take others in the 
same or another village. If an Ulcudi-Payacari quit his land, he loses by the 
act his meerassy (hereditary right of occupancy), and the land reverts to the 
Caniy&tchi Meerassidars. Lands held by mortgage or in assignment must be 
valuable, and it' is not probable, therefore, that they arc ever abandoned. 

(Signed) F. W. ELLIS, 

Collector of Madras. 


Translation of Answers to the Questions enclosed in Mr. Secretary Hill’s Letter 
to the Board of Revenue, dated 2d August 1814, by B. Sancaraya, late 
Sheristadar to the Collector of Madras. 

First Question / 

“ How has meerassy right hitherto been recognized and respected, where 
“ Meerassidars were not the renters ?” 

Answer. 

The well-informed say, that when Tonda-mandalam* was first settled, the 
meerassy, known by the name of caniyatclii.t was conferred on the inhabitants, 
to establish in them proprietary right,;}; and that from that time they have con¬ 
tinued uninterruptedly to enjoy it. Whatever person, not a Meerassidar, lakes 
in farm meerassy land of this description, must employ the Meerassidars in the 
cultivation of it, and cannot cause it to be cultivated by Payacaris.§ It is 
customary, however, when the Meerassidars are not able to carry on the culti¬ 
vation, to employ cither the Ulcudis§ belonging to the village, or Paracudis 
but when this is done, the s6tantrams,|| and tunduvaramf are rendered to the 
meerassy inhabitants from the lands so cultivated, according to their respective 
shares. Within the limits of Madras the practice here stated has always existed 
with respect to cultivated lands on which no houses are erected j but since so 
great a number of houses have been built, and roads and gardens formed, the 
receipt of a monthly or yearly rent has become usual. On this account, and 

from 

* The boundaries of Tonda-m&ndolam arc generally stated to have been from the northern Pen- 
nar to the southern river of that name, now called the Gddelam (die river of Cuddalorc), and from 
the sea to Nandi-Droog ; these, however, were not the original boundaries. 

. t Cdniydtchi, in its general sense, is the native term for which the foreign word meerassy bas 
in latter times been substituted. In the districts to which these answers more particularly apply, 
it is restricted to mean the mdnyams, cuppatams, and other special privileges of the Meerassidar, 
considered as the symbol of Uicir'proprietary right in the soil. . 

t the original Uzhavaici, which agrees with meerassy or cdniydtchi, used as a general term, 
as a person may say indifferently, “ I hold meerassy, or cdmydtchi, or uzhavadci, in such a village.” 

§ Under the general term Pdyacdri, as used in revenue proceedings, but more properly Paycr- 
cudi, arc included the two descriptions of free cultivators, denominated Ulcudi-Pdoacdris, culti¬ 
vators inhabiting the village, who by long residence have established a right to reside in it, and to 
cultivate a certain portion of its lands, rendering the superiorities to the Meerassidars; and Para- 
cudi-Pdyacuris , foreign cultivators, who have established no such right, but are liable to bo 
removed at the end of the year for which they have engaged. 

|| S'ltantram (properly Bwatantram, Sanscrit, from swa, own, and tantrum, will) is a general 
term, which includes 11 the meerassy privileges; but it has, in different places, different accep¬ 
tations. In londa-mondalam, connected with the word ditlam, it means especially certain fees 
received by the Meerassidars in the straw before threshing, and differs in this respect from the 
cuppatam and merci, as these are taken after the grain is threshed. 

• ? Prom^ tundn, a piece cut off, a bit, portion, and vdram, fixed share of the. produce , as taken 
C1 “'^ r by the Circar or the Meerassidar. This term is often used synoniiuously with the Sanscrit 
word swami-bhognm, the portion enjoyed by the Lord; but there is a practical distinction, tundu- 
vdram being a certain per centage of the cudiyaram, fixed by custom or agreement, rendered by 
theP&yac&ns from the produce of all lands cultivated by them to the Meerassidars, sometimes in 
grain, sometimes in money, and swami-bhdgam being the rent paid for land held in farm from the 
Meerassidar for a fixed period. 
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from the issue of certificates for land, the right of c&niyatclii has been oblite- ’MrlEUis's 
rated; however, in some arable lands, and in such only, the meerassy still MeerassyPaper, 
continues to the Mcerassidar, according to ancient custom. 

Second Question. 

_i‘ Does meerassy right extend to waste land ?” 

Answer. 

As waste lands arc included in the grdma-taram,* all such lands have been 
considered to appertain exclusively to the Meerassidars. All lands compre¬ 
hended under the terms nattam,f eri,t perambocu,^ and tarisu,|| if the village 
be held in joint shares have always been enjoyed in joint shares; or, if not held 
in joint shares, then in severalty, according to the pangu-malei^f accounts. 

Sometimes, however, when the Circar is desirous to give to any one in serva- 
manyam** tenure, either the whole of a meerassy village, or the waste lands, or 
any extent of ground within the limits of the village, the value of the proprie¬ 
tary right therein is paid to the Meerassidars, and the land becomes serva- 
manyam. If the proprietary right be not so purchased, then the holder of the 
many am is entitled only to the mel-varam ;tt if the Meerassidar should refuse 
the price offered, his consent must be obtained or an exchange made for other 
ground. This has been practised in the Shozlia country, in the villages of Ne- 
damangalam and Callanci, and many others. Thus, also, as the inhabitants 
hold meerassy in waste lands entered in the tarapadi accounts, if hills are found 
within the tract to which these extend, the Meerassidars must be considered to 
be entitled to caniyatchi in them. In this manner, I understand, meerassy in 
hilly or rocky ground is vested in the Meerassidars of the two villages of Palla- 
varam and Adeiyalacheri, in zillah Chinglcput, and in some others besides. 

Moreover, in all dana -patramstt and pangu-vicraya-chittus,§§ the terms used 
to signify the rights conveyed are jala,U|| taru,Hl pashana,*** nidi,tft 
nieshepam ;ttf- among which pashanam signifies a hill or. rock, and this appears 
to establish the meerassy right in such grounds. While, however, there is, as 
has thus been explained, a right of property to the inhabitants as respects their 
meerassy, yet as this right is founded chiefly on possession, a paramount right 
to the tcrritory§§§ over which his dominion extends appears to vest in the 
prince; if, therefore, the Mcerassidar fail to cultivate, and loss thence accrues 
to the state, the Circar enjoys and exercises the right to cause the lands to be 
cultivated, and to issue cowles for that purpose. 

Third 

* The extent of land of various descriptions, included within the limits of the village or town- 
slujvand entered under its respective heads in the tarpadi register kept by the public accountant. 

f The land on which the buildings of the village stand, including the pazbacadi or back-yards 
attached to tlic private houses. 

J Land occupied by tanks. $ Land occupied by roads. 

|| Tarisu of two kinds; on&di-carambu, immemorial waste, and sheycfil-carambu, cultivable 
wade. 

f This is a register kept by the village accountant, shewing the shares held by each Meerassi¬ 
dar, and recording all changes of property. 

** Serva-m&uyum signifies land entirely Jrec, of which both the tnfil-varam (the Government 
share), and the cudi-varara (the inhabitants' share) is enioyod by the holder of the manyam. This 
tenure can only be lawfully created by the joint act of the prince and the people. Ardha-manyam 
island half free, of which the holder enjoys only the tu£l-v&ram: it is created by the prince only. 

The confounding of these tenures under the general foreign term “ cnim” has iu latter times 
been the cause of great uncertainty and long continued disputes. 

tj- And, in this ease, Ihe tenure is not serva, or entire, but ardha, or half manyam. The latter 
term is applied as above stated, when the whole or any part of the mdlv&ram is alienated by the 
Circar, and differs from srotryam, in as much as the latter term is only properly used when the gift 
is made to Dr&mans skilled in the Sriti or Vddam, whereas m&nyams, literally honorary gifts, may 
he conferred on any caste or under any circumstances. 

Deed of gill. $ $ Bill of sale of a share of meerassy. 

Ill) Jala, tanks, wells and waters in general. f f Taru, trees and all vegetable productions. 

*** Pashanam, hills, rooks, stones, ores and all mines and minerals. 

tft Nidi, hidden treasures. JJj; Nieshepam, deposits of valuables, known or unknown. 

f $ } In the original, the word thus rendered according to its actual meaning in the sentence is 
ohumi, lower down, to designate the extent held by the Mcerassidar, the word nilam is used, and 
so in all native writings the two terms are idiomatically distinguished; bhumi, the earth, being 
used in speaking of the rights of the prince, and nilam, the soil, when speaking of those of the 
cultivator.. 
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Mr. Ejlis's 
Meerassy Paper. 


« 


Third Question. 

* 

“ Is meerassy right forfeited for ever when cultivation is for a single season 
discontinued ?’* 

Answer. 


The meerassy right is not forfeited to the Circar from the circumstance of 
the Meerassidar having failed to cultivate for a year; but in case the inhalri-- 
tant absents himself from his meerassy lands for a long period, neither cultivates 
nor rents them, and in other respects acts with determined opposition to the 
interests of the state, it has become customary for the Circar to select a person 
to enjoy the meerassy, and to confirm him in possession by cowle. Frequent 
instances of this took place during Mr. Place’s time in Chingleput, and in Tan- 
jore the Raja has transferred by sasunam* villages to others not Meerassidars. 


Fourth Question. 

“ Where meerassy right exists, has it always been respected by the officers 
“ of Government in framing the jummabundy ?” 

« 

Answer. 

When the Circar is desirous of renting the varapetf lands, and the Meeras¬ 
sidar refuses to take them at a reasonable rate, he may be passed over, and the 
farm given to another person ; but, in this case, the renter must conduct the 
cultivation through the means of the Meerassidar, and must allow him the 
established vitram.j To act contrary to this, to oust the Meerassidar and give 
his meerassy to another merely for refusing to rent, would be an instance of 
extreme injustice. Sometimes, however, when the Meerassidar owes a consi¬ 
derable balance to the Circar, which he is notable to liquidate ; tor the purpose 
of realizing this demand, and to prevent the entire destruction of his family, 
it is customary for the Circar to sequester his meerassy, to conduct the culti¬ 
vation by an agent, and until the balance is cleared off to sell the amount of 
the tundu-v4ram,§ cuppatam. Sec. receivable by him. If the Circar do not 
think proper to act thus, they may call on the other shareholders of the village 
to pay the balance by the defaulting Meerassidar, and to allow them to execute 
for his share a sabhacraya sasanam.[| This custom is said to have existed, and 
was so observed in former times. 


Note. Sancaraya has framed his reply to to this question according to his 
conception of what is just, and to the practice which he has known to obtain 
when the rights of the people have been really respected: but 1 have good 
reason to believe that in districts where village rents have been formed, -Meeras- 
sidars have been deprived of their meerassy for refusing to rent their villages, 
and the strange renter allowed to dispose, at his own pleasure, of at least the 
whole of the v&rapet lands. 

Fifth Question. 

“ If not respected by the officers of Government, has it nevertheless been 
“ respected by the people themselves ?’* 


Answer. 

When meerassy lands are rented to a stranger, the grama-manyam,1T cuppa¬ 
tam, and other mcries, * * and the tundu-vdram, are the right of the Meerassidar; 

the 

* A written deed of any kind. 

f All the cultivable lands of the village excepting m^nyams; the produce of which, alter 
deducting the sotantram, cuppatams, and m6reis payable to the Ciiniv&tchic&rs, Curnams, 
Cavilc&rs, and other Meerassidars, is divided in fixed proportions between the Circar and Ryots. 

X The total annuul produce of the cultivated lands of a village is called uda-v&ram; the share 
received by Government, after the deductions above noticed, is the mfil-vdram; and that allowed 
to the cultivator is the cudi-v&ram, which is now generally commuted for a money payment. 

$ A per centagc on the uda-v&ram or total produce, varying in every village, but fixed in each, 
received by the Meerassidar in kind from all cultivated lands. 

|| In this case, the whole of the Meerassidars of the village assemble and execute a joint deed, 
divesting the defaulter of his share in the meerassy, and investing it, according to their several 
proportions, in themselves. It does not appear to be necessary for the person whose Bhare is thus 
tranferred, to be a party to the deed. 

5| Otherwise cdniy&tchi-m&nyam, a certain extent of land held rent free by the Meerassidars m 
each village. 

** Fees receivable in grain, at various rates, from the total produce, by the Curnam, Cdvilcir, 
Talcyai, capcnter, washerman, Vettiy&n, and other village officers and servants. * 
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the renter has no claim whatever to them. When a Meerassidar has been guilty 
of any great default, though it may be competent for the Circar to oust him and 
to deliver the land to his Puyacari to cultivate, such P.iyacari is not entitled 
to dispose of it by sale or otherwise, nor to receive the sotantrams. If the 
extent of land be found to be greater on measurement than that entered in • 
the tarapadi accounts, the meerassy inhabitants ought to divide the excess 
gpcordiug to their shares, and to be answerable to the Circar for the difference. 
If the meerassy be resumed by the Circar, the ineerassy privileges are never¬ 
theless continued. 


Sixth Question. 

** In how many villages of the district does meerassy right exist?” 

Answer. 

Meerassy right exist chiefly in the zillah of Chingleput, in the country of 
Shozheu or Tanjore, in the province of Arcot, and generally in all the southern 
districts ; and here the inhabitants enjoy the privilege of transferring it by gift, 
sale, or otherwise. In some villages the Meerassidar has passed to Ulcudis 
subordinate to him, the deed called uzhavadei-cdniyacatchi-sasanum,* after 
which the Meerassidar cannot remove him, or place any other person in his 
stead ; but such Ulcudi is still bound to acknowledge the superiority of the 
Meerassidar, and so also the ofher Ulcudis who have not obtained the deed 
here mentioned, though they cannot be removed from their villages as mere 
Paracudis may. 

Seventh Question. 

“ In how many villages is there no meerassy right ?” 

Answer. 

In the Northern Circars, and other provinces subordinate to this presidency, 
the inhabitants are not entitled to meerassy-right: but in many instances they 
have continued to cultivate their villages, to enjoy the profit, and sustain the 
loss, from generation to generation, and to pay the revenue to the Circar for 
a hundred, two hundred, or three hundred years. Though, therefore, they 
may not possess that peculiar proprietary right in the soil called e&niy&tchi, and 
hold no village muiiyams or other privileges, yet, as according to some autho¬ 
rities, ownership in land is established by an occupancy of twenty years’ dura¬ 
tion, and according to others after the lapse of one hundred years, it is for 
consideration whether a right very nearly resembling the meerassy enjoyed by 
the people of Tonda-mandalam and Shozha-mandalam is not possessed by the 
Cadim inhabitants of this description. Certainly by law they cannot be judged 
tuhave no ownership in the soil. But, supposing it not now to exist, if the Circar 
would be pleased to confer proprietary caniyatchi on the Cadim inhabitants of 
the districts where it docs not exist, it would increase their credit and respecta¬ 
bility, while, if at any time the revenue should fall in arrear, they would be 
enabled to discharge it by raising money on the mortgage of their landed 
property ; moreover, it would effectually prevent their deserting their villages, 
and by attaching them to their lands, must produce an increase of cultivation, 
while no loss whatever would result to the Circar from the measure. 

Eighth Question. 

“ How many Mcerassidars are there in the district ?” 

Answer. 

- In the large villages within the limits of Madras there are about twenty 
Meerassidars, and in the smaller from five to ten. In many of these villages, 
however, the families of some of the original Meerassidars have become extinct, 
and their shares have been divided among the remaining meerassy inhabitants. 

Ninth Question. 

“ How many cultivators are there V* 

10 A Answer. 


* This nay be rendered, a deed of permanent and hereditary properly. 
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Answer. 

In the large villages, including Meerassidars, Ulcudis, and Payacdris, there 
may be from twenty to one hundred and forty cultivating inhabitants, and in 
small not more than five or six ; always, of course, in proportion to the culti¬ 
vable lands. In the villages held by the Vellaler or Agamudeiyar they possess 
a certain number of slaves. Each plough at work requires one man, and when 
the number of slaves, therefore, is not sufficient for the whole cultivation, hilfed 
labourers are employed. In Agraharams held by Brahmans there are few slaves, 
and hired labourers are principally employed ; in some agraharam villages there 
are no slaves. 

Tenth Question. 

“ What is the average annual value of meerassy right in proportion to the 
“ produce?” 

Eleventh Question. 

“ What is the average annual value of meerassy right in proportion to the 
“ revenue?” * 

« 

Sec the Collector's answer to the preceding questions. 

Twelfth Question. 

“ Is meerassy right ever sold ?” * 


Answer. 

If the Meerassidars wish to sell the meerassy enjoyed by them they may do 
so, or they may mortgage it, or transfer it by gift, and this custom, with the 
knowledge of the Circar, has continued until the present day. In the districts 
adjacent to the presidency and in the southern countries, the inhabitants hold 
their villages in two modes, in arudi-carei and pasung-carei. When each 
family enjoys a distinct portion of ground in perpetuity, that tenure is called 
arudi-carei.* When after the expiration of seven, ten, or twelve years, or such 
period as may customarily be established in each village, the whole of the 
inhabitants assemble, draw lots, and, according to them, make a mutual inter¬ 
change of the lands they have cultivated, this is called pasung-carei. By what 
means soever he comes into possession, whether by gift, sale, or otherwise, 
each person in an arudi-carei village is exclusively entitled to the nanjey.f 
punjey, J toppu,§ wells and other waters belonging to his share. In the pasung- 
carei villages each person is entitled only to a certain share of the produce, 
excepting in the nattam, of all nanjey, punjey, and other lands assigned to 
him when the general re-division took place, and formerly meerassy of this 
description could only be transferred to persons belonging to the same village, 
not to strangers; but the contrary has now become the custom. 

Thirteenth Question. 

“ How many years purchase of its annual value is meerassy right generally 
“ sold for ?” 

Answer. 

When meerassy is sold, the capability of irrigation, the quality of the soil, 
the grima-manyam, the back yards,|j the cuppatam, the number of p.iyacaris, 
and the varam allowed, must be considered. If these be superior, the value 
will be high, if inferior, low; and it will, of course, also be decreased, if the 
necessities of the Meerassidar, who is obliged to sell, be pressing, so that no 
fixed rate can be stated. It may, however, be observed, that in the vdlagcs 
within the limits of Madras, lands which formerly sold at seven pagodas a 
cani, will now produce from one hundred to five hundred, and that meerassy 
is sold in the zillah of Chinglcput, at rates varying from two to ten pagodas a 
cani. 

Fourteenth 

* The first of these terms means fined or decisive distribution s the second, fair distribution. 
Their application ib sufficiently explained in the text. 

+ Wet land, from nan, wet, and chey, cultivation. $ Dry land, from pun, inferior , and chey. 

§ Groves, orchards, and wood-lands of all descriptions. 

|| Pczhacadei, a small portion of ground immediately adjoining to the dwelling of the Mecrassi- 
dar, held rent-free, used as a yard nr kitchen garden; it is included in the nuttoin, and like all 
lauds under that head is not transferable, unless the whole meerassy bo sold. 
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Fourteenth Question. 

“ What is the greatest, the least, and the average annual value of the 
“ meerass of one Meerassidar ?” 



For an answer to this question, see the statements accompanying, and the 
Collector’s replies. 

Fifteenth Question. 

“ Do Meerassidars attach any other besides a pecuniary value to their 
“ meerass?” 

Answer. 

Whatever estate a man may possess in money, in the countries above-men¬ 
tioned, the holding meerassy is always considered as more honourable by the 
people. The Meerassidar looks on himself as entitled to direct the affairs of 
the village, to stand forward on all occasions when the affairs of the Circar are 
in discussion, and to receive any tasrif * given by it, and the pre-eminence thus 

claimed is allowed him by others. 

■ 

. Sixteenth Question. 

“ Where there is no meerassy right, is there any other tie by which parti- 
“ cular individuals are attached to particular fields, and what is it ?” 

' Answer. 

In villages in which no meerassy right exists, if the cultivation be carried on 
by Payacaris they divide the village and the Circar lands under the orders of 
the Circar, according to the number of ploughs they possess, and receive, as 
cudi-varam, whatever share is stated in the cowle given to them. When these 
Payacaris inhabitants take the land in rent, they pay the rent to the Circar, in 
proportion to the extent that each of them actually holds; but such Payacaris 
are not entitled to dispose of the land by sale, &c., nor do they enjoy any 
mdnyam lands, or receive either cuppatam and other mcreis, or tundu-varam. 


Seventeenth Question. 

“ Where there is no meerassy right, has it been usual for the Ryots to remove 
“ from one village and from one part of a village to another, and has their 
“ removal depended on their own choice, or on that of the Collector ?” 


Answer. 

In places where meerassy does not exist, if the inhabitants are desirous of 
quitting their village and proceeding to another, they must settle with the 
Circar all claims on them on account of balances, and may then depart. If the 
villages to which a Payacari proceeds be not held in meerassy tenure, the 
order of the Circar only is necessary to establish him in it; if it be a meerassy 
village, he must cultivate under the meerassy inhabitants. 

(Signed) B. SANCARAYA, 

Late Shcristadar. 


EXTRACT REVENUE LETTER/row FORT ST. GEORGE, 
Dated the Slst January 1818. 

Par. 1G8 . We beg leave to bring to the particular notice of your Ho¬ 
nourable Court a repoit from Colonel Thomas Munro, respecting the district 
of Malabar, which is noted in the margin.* This report was referred to the 
Board of Revenue for their consideration, and the Board have recently submit¬ 
ted to us their remarks upon it, with a request that they might be authorized 
to depute one of their members to the district to which it relates. We have 
intimated to them, in reply, that in our opinion it will be advisable to depute 
a person to Malabar, selected for the purpose of collecting information, and of 
carrying into effect the measures specified in Colonel Munro’s report; but we 
Have reserved for future consideration the particular arrangements to be adopted 
with that view. 

/ EXTRACT 

* Honorary present* at the time of forming the annual settlements, 
f Consultations, SOth September 181?. 


Revenue Letter 
from 

Fort St. George, 
31 Jan. 1818. 
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EXTRACT FORT ST. GEORGE REVENUE CONSULTATIONS, 

The 30th September 1817. 

Read the following letter from the First Commissioner: 


To the Chief Secretary to Government. 

Sir : 

]. As it appeared, from the report of the local authorities of Malabar, 
from the period of its cession to the British Government, that both its ancient 
institutions and the manners of its inhabitants differed widely from those which 
generally prevailed over the peninsula of India, and as tne late Regulations 
vesting certain powers in the heads of villages were founded in the general 
usages of India, it was natural to suppose, that if any material objection oc¬ 
curred to their introduction, it would be found in Malabar. 1 therefore 
thought. it advisable to proceed to that province from Coimbatore, in order 
that I might have an opportunity of examining on the spot, whether the 
Regulations could in every point be introduced with advantage to the country, 
or if not, what alterations of them would be requisite for that purpose. 

2 . My stay in Malabar was only a month. I read, during that time, every 
document that could throw any light on the former and present state of the 
country ; but I thought it better to trust to verbal communications with the 
natives in forming my opinion, more particularly as none of these records 
entered into the details of village administration, winch I wished to investigate, 
or indeed treated of the subject at all. The substance of the present report is, 
therefore, an abstract of the information which I received from those Nairs 
and other natives, who seemed to me to be the best informed with regard to 
the ancient usages and internal government of Malabar. 

3. The voluminous reports which have been written on that province contain 
such full accounts of the government of its former llajahs, of the sources front 
whence they drew their revenues, and of the tenures by which their subjects 
held their lands, that it would be useless to add any thing to them. It will, 
however, be necessary to say a few words upon these heads, in order that the 
present system of village administration, and the changes which it is proposed 
to make, may be the more easily comprehended. 

4. In the year 17^0, when Hyder first invaded Malabar, the country was 
divided among a number of petty Rajahs, of whom the Zemorin was by far the 
most powerful. They were frequently engaged in war with each other, which 
they carried on by means of an armed population, as all lauds, excepting those 
set apart for religious purposes, were held by military tenure. The land- 
owners were exempted from the payment of rent, and every little subdivision 
of territory, instead of being called a district of so many thousand pagodas, was 
called one of so many thousand men. The country was divided into villages 
and districts, each under its military chief, whose duty it was when summoned 
to the field, to join the Rajah with his stipulated number of followers. The 
common men while on service received a monthly pay of from two to three 
rupees: the chiefs were jfaid at a higher rate, proportioned to their rank. 

3. As the military followers of the JZamorin alone were estimated to amount 
to forty thousand, as a considerable part of them were often called out on 
service, and as a large body remained always as a little standing army or 
guards near his person, it is evident that, in order to defray the expense 
of these men, as well as of his civil establishments, he must have had a 
large revenue drawn, if not from the land, from some other sources. The 
principal of these souiccs were as follows, and were common to all the Malabar 
Rajahs. 

1 . Extensive domains, 

9. Customs and licenses. 


3. Escheats of Hindoo estates without heirs. 


4. Fines where no heir, for leave to adopt, as 
property. 


usually one-third of the 
5. Fines 
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5. Fines from the estates of all Mapeflas deceased, usually from one-twen- .Coi.iwunro’a 

tieth to one-fifth of the value. Report on Malabar, 

4 July 1817. 

6. Fines from younger brothers on succeeding the elder in the sister's * v --- * 

house. 


7. Fines for offences, and heavy fees on law-suits. 

8. All cattle having particular marks. 

G. Though denied by the landholders in general, it is asserted by some of 
them, that besides the above heads of revenue, the Rajah levied, in money or 
kind, a land-tax from all lands, excepting those of Bramins and pagodas, 
equal to about one-fifth of the produce. There is reason to believe, that if this 
tax was not regularly collected every year, contributions were occasionally 
imposed upon the landholders to at least an equal amount; but even inde¬ 
pendent of such contributions, the revenue from other sources was ample, 
and must have pressed as much upon the inhabitants as the revenues of Canara. 
including the. land-rent, did upon the inhabitants of that province, and must 
have been productive of more individual oppression in its realization. But 
whether a regular land revenue was ever under the Rajahs assessed on Malabar, 
or not, that province was in the earliest times, whether for the greater facility 
of realizing the different articles of‘revenue, or of calling out the military force, 
or for whatever other purpose, divided, like the other provinces of India, into 
districts and villages, the limits of which, but more especially of the villages, 
remain unchanged to this day. The districts and villages were under here¬ 
ditary chiefs, whose duties, making allowance for the military nature of the 
Government, did not essentially differ from those of the district and village 
potails of other countries. 

7. The village in Malabar was called the Desim, the term by which it is still 
most commonly known. The head man was called the Desway, or the Jel- 
miwar, according as he enjoyed the whole or only a ■ part of the rights which 
were supposed necessary to the constituting the complete chief of the desim. 
These rights were as follow: 

1. The ambulpuddi, or the direction of the religious ceremonies of the 
village pagoda. 

2. The ooraimah, or the management of the pagoda lands and servants. 

3. The desmi, or the controul of marriages and all village ceremonies, 
none of which could be performed without his leave. 

4. Disadeput, or the general superintendence of all affairs of the desim or 
village. 

When the head of the village possessed all these rights he was the Desway; 
when he wanted the ambulpuddi and ooraimah, but had the other two, he was 
the Jelmiwur of the village. These rights, where they existed, could not be 
separated If sold, they were sold together; but they seem occasionally to 
have been sold or transferred in shares to two or more persons. The direction 
of the civil, religious, and military affairs of the village were always vested in 
the same person. Where there was no pagoda there could be no Desway, but 
only a Jehniwar, at the head of the village : but a Desway having three or four 
villages, and in one oidy a pagoda, was Desway of that one, and by virtue of 
it he was called the Desway of the other villages, 'lhe .Jelmiwar had in his 
own village all the authority of the Desvvay; but not having the honours sup¬ 
posed Id be attached to the supremacy of the pagoda, his office was not con¬ 
sidered as so respectable. The rights of the head of the desim, whether 
J)esway or Jclmiw'ar, were held in such veneration, that it was regarded as 
disgraceful to sell them. These rights, together with the landed property of 
the village, were originally obtained from the Numbaari Bramins, who were 
the ancient proprietors of the whole country, and though the Desway might 
have been compellei^lo alienate the greater part, or even the whole of his lands, 
he seldom ever payled with them, because as long as he retained them he was 
still the head the village, and respected as such. Hence it sometimes 
happened that the Desway had no land ; and where the whole landed property 
had passed into the hands of Mapillas, that he did not even reside in the 

10 B village 
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Tol. Monro's village of which he was the head, but still preserving his rights, retired to live 
Rej.o.tonMa.abar, j n a neighbouring one inhabited by Nairs. 

8 . The Desways, as has been already observed, were at one time the sole 
proprietors of the lands of their respective villages. Some had one, and some 
two or more villages. There was a Desway to every village, except where the 
village was the private property of the chief of the district, called the Narur- 
walli, or of the Rajtfh, when the rights of the head of the village belonged to 
the Naurwalli or Rajah; but in most of the villages which the Rajahs had 
acquired the property of by purchase, the old Desways still retained their 
office. Where there was no Desway, the Rajah employed an officer, called the 
Prowurtikar, as the manager of one or more villages, according to their size. 

9. The Desway had the direction of all the affairs of the village ; all orders 
regarding them were sent to him to be carried into effect. Where there was 
no regular land-rent he could not have much employment as a revenue officer, 
but he assisted in the collection of occasional contributions, as well as of fines, 
forfeitures, and other dues of Government. He was the military chief of the 
village, and marched at the head of its quota, when ordered to the field, and 
he had the direction of the police and the power of deciding petty suits. In 
police and judicial matters he was aided by t,wo or three respectable inhabitants, 
who were called Pramanis. 

10 . There were usually from one to five or six Pramanis to a desim or village, 
but in some villages none. They had no regular appointment, nor were they 
hereditary. They were of all the superior castes, Nambooris, Nairs, Tiars, 
Shitties, and Mapellas, but chiefly Nairs. Any respectable man in the village 
who was considered as more intelligent than his neighbours, and who was on 
that account resorted to by the inhabitants for the adjustment of their little 
differences, gradually acquired among them the title of Pramani. The plain¬ 
tiff in the first instance, generally applied to the Pramani, who assembled the 
other Pramanis of the village if there were any, or if not he sent for those of 
the neighbouring villages, who always came as he in his turn attended their 
summonses. Those who were called were such as both parties had previously 
agreed their suit should be decided by. No writing was employed in the pro¬ 
ceedings ; a kurrarnamah founded upon the decision was all that was neces¬ 
sary. The Pramanis, where no opposition was made, acted of themselves 
without any reference to the Desway. If the defendant refused to attend, they 
applied to the Desway, who sent for the defendant, directed the Pramanis to 
try the cause in his own presence, and decided upon their report. If the 
parties required it, he associated two or three of the inhabitants with the Pra¬ 
manis to form the court or punchayet. His authority was so much respected, 
that the defendant scarcely ever refused to attend his summons, or to abide 
by his decision, but when this happened the Desway applied to the Naurwai, 
the chief of the Naur or district, who ordered the parties to attend and settled 
the cause himself, by means of the Dcsway and Pramanis of the original village, 
or of those of any other village within liis jurisdiction, who were most agree¬ 
able to the parties. Where a village had no Pramani, the inhabitants carried 
their complaints to any neighbouring village in which there was one. 

11 . In cases of theft complaint was made to the Pramani, who informed the 
Desway, and both together investigated the matter and reported to the Naur¬ 
wai. If the thief was taken they carried him to the Naurwai. If it was the first 
offence, the punishment was fine and restoration of the stolen property ; if the 
third, severe punishment or death : if the offender absconded, he was outlawed. 

IS. The Dcsway and the Pramani received fees in all suits determined by 
them. The amount was not fixed; but when the parties could pay the fees, 
the rates were to the Desway one rupee, to the Pramani half a rupee, and to 
the witnesses four, two, or one anna per day, according to their rank; but 
the whole never exceeded ten per cent, of the claim. Where the parties were 
poor, not more than a fourth or a filth of the usual rate Vas taken. Some of 
the more respectable Pramanis were enabled by their lees to\keep two or three 
servants for the purpose of summoning parties and witnesses', &c. The fees 
M ere not paid by the party who lost the cause, but in equal shares by both 
parties. 

jl3. The 
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IS. The Desway, besides fees on the settlement of suits, derived some other Col^iel Munro’» 
advantages from his situation. He received yearly from the owners of gardens Report onMalabar, 
the produce of one plantain tree, ten cocoa-nuts, one jack, one cluster of uy 8 7 ‘ 
soopari or betel-nut, and from all Ryots the value of four to eight annas in, 
ghee or sugar, and a poll-tax of eight annas from carpenters, smiths, and 
washermen. 

14. The DeswaJ had no village Curnum : the nature of the revenue did not 
require an officer of that kind. The accounts of the collections were kept by 
district servants employed by the Narwar, or acting immediately under the 
Rajah. The few' revenue accounts which were requisite for the Desway’s in¬ 
formation were kept either by himself or by a servant of his own. He had 
none of the inferior yillage servants, such as Peons, Totties, and Talliars, so 
common in the other provinces: such servants w r ere rendered unnecessary, by 
the condition of the land-owners making it easy for the district servants to col¬ 
lect such occasional contributions as were required from them along with the 
other articles of thepublic revenue, and still more by the military nature of the 
tenures, and of the Government placing every man in the village under the 
orders of the Desway, and at his disposal, either for revenue or police duties. 

He of course usually employed the lower classes, but no individual, even of the 
higher, ever hesitated in performing whatever services he commanded. None 
of them sat in his presence without leave, and he was obeyed rather as the 
chief of a clan than the head of a village. 

15. The office next above the Desway, and placed between him and the 
Rajah, was the Naurwai, or the chief of the nour or district. He was a kind 
of district Desway, for he enjoyed nearly the same powers and privileges in the 
district as the Desway in the village. He claimed to hold his office by a 
tenure as ancient as that of any of the present Rajahs, and to have derived it 
from the Namboori Bramins, or from the same former conqueror from whom 
they derived their rights. He was sometimes the Desway of every village in 
his district, and sometimes of only one or two, the rest being held by separate 
Desways, *or by the Rajah as part of his domains. 

16 . The Naurwai had a small share of almost every branch of the Rajah’s 
revenue. He had customs at an inferior rate, all fines under four rupees, the 
property of all persons on his own lands dying without heirs not exceeding 
thirty rupees, and on the lands of others when it did not exceed fifteen rupees, 
and a variety of other dues which it would be tedious to enumerate. He was 
the chief police and judicial officer of the district, and in these capacities he had 
a share of all confiscations of the property of offenders, and of the fees of all 
suits brought before him. 

17. The Naurwai collected the ordinary and extra revenue, and in this 
duty he was assisted by one, two, or more accountants, called Putwollis, ac¬ 
cording to the extent of his district. The Putwolli was the district Putwari or 
Curnum. He kept all accounts of the collections and records of the transfer of 
land. He was. paid by the Naurwai an allowance of three or four rupees 
monthly: from the customs he received a fee of hall* or a quarter of a rupee 
for every bond or other deed which he wrote for the inhabitants; and he had 
service land, rent free, yielding from fifty to eighty purrahs of rice, which had 
been granted by the Naurwai. His office was hereditary, and was coeval with 
that of theNaurwai, who appointed him when he received his own. 

18. The Naurwai was the military chief of his district, and was bound to 
attend the Rajah in the field, or inarch wherever he was directed, with all the 
fighting men of his district, under the Desways or heads of their respective 
villages. It was also his duty, in times of peace, to assemble the Nairs of his 
district every two or three years, in order to exhibit, in the presence of the 
Rajah, a mock, or rather real fight, with the Nairs of another district; for 
these combats never terminated without the loss of a few lives. The Naurwai 
paid for the fmieral of each Nair slain eight to sixteen rupees, and to each 
Nair woundei/sixteen to three hundred rupees, according to his rank and the 
nature of tjki wound. These combats, it is said, were instituted with the view 
ofkeeping up the martial spirit of the Nairs. It may easily be conceived that 
the Naurwai, with such followers at his command, was sometimes tempted to 

, rebel; 
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Col. Munfo’a rebel j but even when reduced, though he was himself punished, his office and 
Report on Malabar, es t a te were not confiscated, but went to his heirs. 

19. The Rajah, as has already been noticed, besides his revenue from the 
• customs, licences, and other fluctuating sources, was the possessor of extensive 

domains. Of some villages he was the sole owner of the lands and also of the 
Desway rights; of others he was the proprietor of part or the whole of the 
lands, while the Desway rights were still retained by the original landlord. 
The revenues of the Rajah's own villages were collected by temporary officers 
appointed by him. All appeals from the decisions of Naurwais and Desways 
were decided by a court or punchayct, in his presence or in that of his minister. 
The office of minister was, in some of the rajahships, claimed as the hereditary 
right of particular Naurwais, and though the Rajah might appoint another 
person to discharge the duty, the title remained with the Naurwai. 

20 . The system of internal administration, of which an outline has been 
given above, was that which prevailed throughout Malabar, when that 
province was invaded by Hyder Ally in 17^0. But as the country could never 
be reduced to complete subjection while it existed, it was destroyed and 
another substituted in its room, resembling, as nearly as the circumstancesof 
the country then permitted, that which was established in the other provinces 
of his dominions; and though wars, in other quarters, compelled him to leave 
some of the inferior Rajahs as his agents in the management of their territories, 
what he left undone was completed by his son Tippoo Sultan, who expelled 
them all. The military tenures were abolished, regular land rent, founded on 
inspection, though not on actual survey, was imposed on the country, the 
administration of its affairs was entrusted to Soubahdars, and Fouzdars sent 
lrom Scringapatam instead of Rajahs, and the Nairs were overawed by a large 
body of troops from Mysore stationed among them. 

21 . In the course ofthis invasion, and the frequent insurrections which succeeded 
it, most of the Naurwais were killed or put to death, and the rest either fled or 
remained in concealment until the province was ceded to the Company. Many 
of the Desways or heads of villages, who were the next class of military chiefs, 
also perished during these disturbances, and the rest remained in their villages, 
either concealed or neglected. They did not abandon their country, because 
they were not of sufficient consequence to make their residence in their villages 
be thought dangerous to the state. It was no part of the policy of the Mysore 
Government to employ a race of permanent district officers, and the place of 
the Naurwais was therefore not supplied; but fixed or hereditary heads of 
villages was an essential branch of its system, and provision was therefore 
made to fill up the vacancies occasioned by the removal of the Dcsways. 

22 . As the arrangement then made remains with hardly any alteration until 
this day, it may be proper to enter into some explanation regarding it. After 
I Iyder’s second conquest of Malabar, Birke Shcnwas ltow, who was left by 
him in charge of the province in 1775-6, and who made the assessment of the 
land on which the present one is founded, made a hew division of the country 
for the more easy realization of the revenue. Small villages, yielding a revenue 
of only ten, twenty, or fifty pagodas, when lying contiguous were joined 
together, so as to make a sum of two hundred pagodas, and the whole were 
called a terrah, which took the name of the principal village. When a village 
paid two hundred pagodas it continued single, except when a small adjacent 
one was added to it because it could not bq conveniently joined to any other. 
From forty to eighty terrahs were formed into a naur or district. To each 
terrah a Parputti and Menwa, or Curnum, was appointed, and to each district 
a Tchsildar and two Shcristadars. In each village or desim it was ascertained 
who were the leading men, exclusive of the former Desways, and one of them 
was appointed head of the village and was called the Mookyest, the title by 
which he is still every where distinguished. There was no order from Hyder 
either for the appointment or exclusion of such of the Desways as remained ; 
but as they had long been accustomed, as military chiefs, to iriiplicit obedience 
from the inhabitants, it was not deemed safe to employ them. 

23. One, two, or three Mookyests were appointed to a village according to 
its size, or one only to two or three small villages. The first duty of the 

Mookyest 
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Mookyestwas to inspire confidence in the new Government, and to invite back Cottnei Munro's 

to their villages the Nairs who adhered to the fugitive Rajahs. He assisted in Rep . j °, n j 7 ,ar ’ 

estimating the produce of land and trees on which the survey assessment was 

fixed. He attended the Parputti in collecting the revenue, but did not touch v * 

it himself. In all cases where any difficulty occurred in its realization, whether* 

from the poverty f>f the Ryot, loss of crop, or whatever other cause, his 

opinion was taken and generally followed. He assisted at all sales for arrears; 

he made all requisitions for the use of travellers and troops; he directed the 

police, seized offenders, and sent them to the Parputti. All orders from the 

Parputti, concerning the affairs of the village, were addressed to him. 

24. The Mookyest for the discharge of these duties had no avowed al¬ 
lowance or remission of rent: his sole advantage was delay in paying his rent, 
by which he was enabled to keep his produce and sell it when dear; and as his 
services were useful to the revenue officers, his rent, or a part of it, was often 
carried to the head of irrecoverable balances. He was removable at pleasure, 
but usually remained in office during life- On his death or removal, any fit 
person, either of his own or any other family, was appointed. In filling up 
these vacancies, many of the Desways, who were originally excluded, were 
gradually restored to the management of their villages, so that before the end 
of the Mysore Government, a considerable portion of them were acting as 
Mookyests. The Mookyest had no village servants under him : he required 
none, because the subordination introduced by the military tenures still re¬ 
maining, every person in the village was ready at his call to execute any order 
he might issue. 

25. Under the Company’s Government, the Mookyest continues on the 
same footing as he was under that of Mysore, lie does not regularly attend 
the Parpatti, who makes the collections, but he always docs whenever any 
difficulty is apprehended, and he performs all other village duties, and since 
the institution of the courts of judicature he attends at all sales of distrained 
property, and certifies all summonses for witnesses not present. lie is re¬ 
movable at pleasure ; but the son, when qualified, usually succeeds the father, 
lie has no official allowance of any kind; but there can be no doubt 
that his situation enables him to delay the payment of his rent until late 
in the season, when it is more convenient for him to discharge it. This trifling 
advantage, but much more the honour attached to public office, in Malabar 
particularly, where it is in some degree hereditary, renders the situation of 
Mookyest dbsirable to every landholder. The Mookyest has no Peon or other 
village servant to assist: his orders are cheerfully executed and obeyed by 
every inhabitant as in former times, but as this authority is founded solely on 
ancient custom, the exercise of it might expose him to some danger if a com¬ 
plaint were preferred to the Court. He is not made so useful as he ought to 
be. lie has but little intercourse with the European authorities : his situation 
is too uncertain, and he is left too dependent on the voluntary services of the 
inhabitants for the discharge of his duty. 

26 . The business of the village can never be properly conducted by the 
Parputti, because his jurisdiction is too extensive, and he is liable to constant 
removal. During the Mysore Government, he had only one village when the 
revenue exceeded two hundred pagodas; he could, therefore, enter into all 
the details necessary in the management of a village ; and had he been selected 
from among the inhabitants, and his office made permanent, he would have 
answered all the purposes of a Potail. He has now from ten to twenty villages, 
with one or two Menwas to write the accounts of them. He is more properly 
an assistant of the Tchsildar than a village servant. It sometimes happens that 
when he is dismissed for malpractices, his successor cannot find his accounts, 
as they have either been destroyed by accideiTt or concealed, and the loss can¬ 
not be supplied, as the revenue establishments of Malabar are too meagre to 
admit of copies being kept at the cutcherry of the Tehsildar or Collector. 

27 . The village^ establishment is so inadequate to the object of its institu¬ 
tion, that it requires a complete revision; under the Malabar Rajahs, their 
village systerrr was well enough adapted to the end of their military govern¬ 
ment ; undef the Mysore Government, there was neither time nor tranquillity 

10 C sufficient 
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Colonel MuJro’e sufficient to complete a new one; but whatever we have of useful was then 
^’J ar ’ introduced: the terror of our arms and the progress of time have rather 

__ u y ' j retrogaded than advanced in those arrangements which arc most essential. The 

approach made by the Mysore Government to a village establishment in the 
‘appointment of village Parputtis, has since been rendered of no avail, by 
reducing the number of those officers, and converting them into a subordinate 
district establishment. We have a superior district establishment under Teh- 
sildars, or Sheristadars as they are called in Malabar, and a huzzoor or pro* 
vincial one under the Collector, in both of which the bead native servants are 
too poorly paid to expect much good from them, and with all these establish¬ 
ments we have no means of obtaining and preserving correct detailed village 
accounts. The double district establishment without a village one serves only 
to widen the distance between the Collector and the landholders, and to place 
every thing respecting their real condition out of his sight. There is no ryot- 
war province in which he has so little communication with them, and none 
perhaps in which he ought to have so much. There is none in which the over¬ 
throw of the native Government has been more felt by the people: revenue on 
a higher, and establishments, as far as they are concerned, on a lower scale 
than formerly, cannot be satisfactory to any class. 

128. A native Government is upheld by many powerful interests, which are 
almost unknown under ours. By large civil establishments, composed of the 
most intelligent men of the country, with means of acquiring wealth which we 
cannot afford to allow ; by a numerous race of Zemindars and Enamdars, whose 
estates descend unbroken, in the manner of entails, to their posterity, but which 
we either resume or suffer to dwindle away by subdivision among the heirs ; 
by Fotails and Curnums of villages, having service lands and fees, and where 
either of these is wanting a remission in their own or the village rent, always 
beyond any allowance they receive from us; and by a large body, consisting 
of privileged Bramins and Mussulmans and a few favoured Ryots in each vil¬ 
lage holding their lands at a rate below the usual standard, which our more rigid 
system denies. We hold out nothing to encourage any class beyond the lower 
ones, which will always follow the impulse given by their superiors. Our 
Government rests almost entirely upon the single point of military power: 
there is no native one which rests so exclusively upon it. Where there is no 
village establishment, we have no hold upon the people, no means of acting 
upon them, none of establishing confidence. Our situation, as foreigners, 
renders a regular village establishment more important to us than ,to a native 
Government: our inexperience, and our ignorance of the circumstances of the 
people, make it more necessary for us to seek the aid of regular establishments 
to direct the internal affairs of the country, and our security requires that we 
should have a body of head men of villages interested in supporting our 
dominion. 

29 - This reasoning is probably more applicable to Malabar than to any other 
province; I would therefore propose to render the principal officers of the huz¬ 
zoor and district cutcherries more respectable by increased allowances, and to 
introduce a regular villagb establishment. Military service having been super¬ 
seded by fixed land rents, the village system ought, as much as possible, to be 
assimilated to that of other districts. 

SO. Had the Desways remained after Hyder’s conquest of the country, as 
before, in charge of their respective villages, they would have been the natural 
and proper heads of them, and had they been well treated and attached to the 
Government by a fixed allowance, they would soon have relinquished their 
military habits and become useful Potails. Many of them are so now, under 
the denomination of Mookyests. I would recommend that every Desway now 
acting be confirmed in the management of his village, and every one not 
employed be restored; that all the Naruwais be in the same manner reinstated 
in the charge of their villages ; that in those villages in which the deswai rights 
belong to the Rajahs, the most intelligent of the present Mookyests, paying 
regard to length of service, be constituted the heads; that the same rule be 
followed in the villages where the families which held the deswifci or jelmi rights 
may be extinct; that the villages or desims continue to remain separate, as at 
present; that the office of head of the village, or Mookyest, be made here¬ 
ditary ; 
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Jitary; that an allowance be granted to the head of the village, equal to one- 
fourth per cent, of the land-rent and village taxes, either in land or by a 4. 0 
remission in his rent; that one Curaum be appointed to every division of ter- . y 
ritoiy consisting of one or more villages, yielding on an average a revenue of % 
one thousand pagodas; that the establishment of Curnums completed by ’ 
appointing in the first place such of the Menwas of the Farputtis and Sherista- 
dars, and such of the hereditary Futwalles of the Naurwais as are willing to 
act; and in the second, such other persons as may be qualified, giving the 
preference always to the natives of the country ; that the office of Curnum be 
made hereditary ; that the Curnums, as far as practicable, be appointed to those 
villages in which their lands or houses are situated; that an allowance be 
granted to the Curnum, equal to two per cent, of the land-rent and village 
taxes of his village, either in land or in a remission of rent; that a village 
Peon or Kalkar be appointed to every division of territory yielding on an ave¬ 
rage revenue of one thousand pagodas, whether such a division comprises 
one or more villages, or one or more such divisions be comprized in one village ; 
that there be one at least to every division in which there is a Curnum; that 
the establishment of Kalkars be composed of natives of the country, by taking 
in the first instance such of the Kalkars now employed under the Farputtis 
and Shcristadars as may be willing to act, and filling up any deficiency that 
may remain by new men ; that the. Kalkar perform all village duties under the 
orders of the head of the village and the Curnum; that his office be heredi¬ 
tary ; that he be paid an allowance equal to three-fourths per cent, either in 
land or money, and that he be stationed, as far as may be practicable, either 
in his native village or in that where he usually resides, and that the lower 
classes continue to discharge all those village services under the head of the 
village, which they are bound to do by ancient custom, and the other classes 
to aid him in his public duty in all cases of emergency. 

31. After what has been already said, it can hardly be necessary to urge 
any thing more in support of the expediency of the proposed village system. 

But I must not conceal, that some of the best informed Nairs, who have long 
been revenue servants, both under the Mysore and the Company's Government, 
objected strongly to the heads of villages being hereditary, and still more to 
the general restoration of the Nurwais and Desways. I do not think, however, 
that their objections ought to induce any change in the proposed measure, or 
any delay in its execution. The objection to the office being hereditary was 
the common one, that it would not be well filled, because it would often fall 
into the hands of unfit persons, while by its being held as at present during 
pleasure, those who were unfit could be discharged, and those best qualified 
appointed. This objection is applicable to every other province as well as to 
Malabar, and is greatly outweighed by the advantages of hereditary succession, 
the confidence which it inspires, the respectability which it communicates, and 
the removal of a great source of intrigue and corruption, which the appoint¬ 
ment of any office, however trifling, always is among revenue servants. The 
objection to the general restoration of the Narwais and Desways was, that by it 
they would recover their ancient authority among the inhabitants, and be ena¬ 
bled to oppress them without the fear of complaint, and that they might even 
be encouraged to excite disturbances. In the early part of the Mysore Go¬ 
vernment there might have been some ground for such alarm : there is now, I 
am convinced, none. These men are in general much reduced in their cir¬ 
cumstances : many of them are very poor: they seek only to live in tran¬ 
quillity ; they have no motive for wishing to raise disturbances; they could 
not hope for success, even with their Rajahs at their head, and still less when 
left to themselves. The present generation is a new race, which has never 
been engaged in war for its Rajahs, and cares very little about them. It is 
still respected by the people, but has lost all power of raising them against the 
Government. The best way of securing its attachment is by confidence and 
good treatment, not by fear and suspicion. The number of Narwais and Des- 
ways now actually employed as Mookyests or heads of villages, without any bad 
consequences, is a Sufficient proof that no danger can result from employing 
the rest. The revenue servants, when they objected to their restoration, were 
not aware of/ttie number which had already been imperceptibly restored. It 
appears from the accompanying return made by the village Parputtis, accord- 
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Rt^ol on M'lSabtu- to a ^ orm which I transmitted to the Collector after leaving Malabar, that 
1817 . * ofthe whole number now present in the province, the restoration of this small 
body, so far from being in any way likely to disturb, would tend rather to preserve 
the peace of the country, by leaving no class of men in it deprived of their 
.ancient rights. It should be considered, too, that even if they are not res¬ 
tored, they will long continue to be what they are now, the real heads of the 
villages; for the Mookyests do nothing without consulting them, and are 
usually guided by their opinion, when it is not contrary to such orders as they 
may have received: they do not even sit in their presence without leave. It 
is, therefore, on every account better for the interests of the public service, 
that the real and nominal authority should be united in the ancient chiefs of 
villages. A. different rule must, however, be followed in those villages of 
which the greater part or the whole of the land has become the property 6f 
Mapillas, but of which the deswai right is still retained by the ancient Bramin 
or Nair Chief, who resides in another village. In such villages one or two 
Mapella head-men now act as Mookyests: they ought to be confirmed in the 
office of heads of their respective villages, and to enjoy such allowance as may 
be annexed to it. The ancient chief will not reside in a village whose popula¬ 
tion is composed entirely of Mapillas, he could therefore be of no use in office; 
but as his rights of deswai are hereditary, he cannot be deprived of them. 
Though merely nominal, he sets a high value upon them; he might, therefore, 
be suffered not only to retain them, but to resume his situation as efficient head 
of the village, whenever such a transfer should happen of the landed property 
from Mapillas to Hindoos, as might enable him to take up his residence in it 
again. There are some villages of which the land partly belongs to Mapillas 
and partly to Hindoos, and in which both a Mapilla and Hindoo head-man 
preside over their respective castes. Where there is in such cases an hereditary 
Hindoo chief, he should be constituted the sole chief of the village, and the Ma¬ 
pilla Mookyest be directed to act under him : where there is no hereditary chief 
remaining, the Hindoo and Mapilla head-man should be appointed heads of 
their respective portions of the village, with a proportionate share of the official 
allowance. 

32. The desims or villages are all single and independent of each other -. 
their total number is 2,212. Many of them are very small, but on an average 
they are not smaller than the mouzahs or villages of other provinces. It would 
have been more convenient for the dispatch of public business, if many of the 
smaller ones had been originally larger; but as their present limits have 
existed for ages unchanged, and as two or more could not be united so as 
to form one, without interfering with ancient rights and creating discontent, 
it would be most advisable to let them stand as they are. The measure 
adopted by Hyder Ally, which has already been mentioned, of uniting together 
small villages so as to form one of two hundred pagodas revenue, was so 
much disliked that it was abandoned a few years afterwards. Such an 
arrangement might no doubt be now accomplished and rendered permanent, 
but it would bring with it no benefit that was worth the sacrifice of any 
right, or even of any prejudice of the people. Some Desways have from two 
to fifteen, or twenty villages. They are usually situated adjoining each other; 
and as they seldom yield altogether more revenue than one large village, they 
may be managed by their own Desway, who ought to be appointed chief of 
the whole. Where any village may be too distant from the rest for him to 
act as the head of it, he should be authorized to employ in that capacity 
an agent chosen by himself. 

S3. The Regulations passed in 1816, require that there should be Curnums 
to perform particular duties; but had no such Regulations been passed, Cur¬ 
nums would still have been necessary for the security of the revenue. With¬ 
out them there can be no system in revenue accounts, and no information 
entitled to any confidence as to the resources of the country. If it is asked 
how the revenue details have been conducted during the last thirty years 
without them, it may be answered, that the Mysore Government in making 
its survey employed a vast number of village accountants as substitutes for 
Curnums; that from their labours the assessment which still exists, and which 
constitutes all we know of the land revenue, was formed; that tno permanent 
nature of landed property in Malabar enabled this assessment to be taken for 
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many years without inconvenience, and without alteration, as the basis of the Colonel Munro’a 
settlement} that while improvements were making in some places the land- “ e J^£?|g5p , * r * 
owners in others became unable to pay their rents, from the deterioration of v ^ ' ^ 

their lands from inundations, the decay of garden trees, and other causes ;* 
that this evil is increasing every year without being seen, because the want 
of regular village accounts allows the revenue servants, without much fear 
of detection, to make up the deficiency by arbitrary exactions from other 
land-owners, and that in many places the assessment has gradually become 
inapplicable to the condition of the land. It is only by a Curnutn establishment 
that a Collector can learn the actual state of the country, that he can save 
some landholders from destruction by a timely remission of their rents, and 
guard others from undue exactions. The number of Curnums proposed will 
be fully adequate to the performance of every service required of them. 

They will have more to do than in other districts in registering the sales and 
various kinds of mortgages of lands, but much less labour in accounts, because 
the revenue being paid in money rents, and generally paid without any balance 
by a very large proportion of the landholders, the details will be much simpler 
and shorter than where rents are paid both in money and kind, and are regu¬ 
lated every year by the extent of land in cultivation. 

34. The number of Kolkars proposed (one to every thousand pagodas of 
revenue) may appear insullicicut, when the number of the inferior village ser¬ 
vants in other districts is adverted to; but the customs of Malabar render the 
greater part of" such servants unnecessary. The land-owners, instead of dwel¬ 
ling together in villages, reside on their own estates, scattered at a distance 
from each other, and often separated by bills and jungles. Their houses and 
crops are guarded by their servants and slaves. They have, indeed, little to 
fear, for the natives being chiefly' engaged in agriculture, are little addicted 
to thieving, and strangers are so different from them in language and appear¬ 
ance, that none can pass through the country without being instantly known. 

The rents being fixed, and in general moderate, are usually paid when called 
for, so that it is not necessary to employ servants to make repeated demands. 

The great superiority of the Nambories and Nairs to the other castes, and 
the Jong existence of military tenures, has established such an extraor¬ 
dinary degree of subordination among the different castes, and of defe¬ 
rence from all to the chief of the village, that while it remains he hardly 
requires any servant, as every man in the village obeys his orders without hesi¬ 
tation : but as it would not be advisable, under the different system now esta¬ 
blished, to leave him entirely dependent on the voluntary services of the 
inhabitants, such an establishment of Kolkars has been proposed, as it is 
thought will be sufficient to aid him in the discharge of his ordinary duties. 

35. Though the inhabitants in general still continue, as usual, to execute all 
his orders, yet the fear of the courts often deters him from employing even the 
lower classes in carrying messages, or in bringing supplies for troops and pas¬ 
sengers, and other duties which they are by custom bound to perform. It 
would be proper to remove all doubt on this head, by declaring that the lower 
classes were to discharge their customary duties, and that the other inhabitants 
were, in cases of necessity, to assist him, as formerly, in the public service of 
the village. As there is no cultivating in common, no rents in kind, and no 
emigrating of Ryots, the village service of Malabar is very trifling, compared 
to that of other districts. The land-owners are rarely called upon except when 
troops are marching through the country j their assistance is then sometimes 
required to procure supplies, or to make temporary repairs on the roads. The 
lower classes are Pullars, Chirmars, and other castes, corresponding in some 
degree with the Dhers and Chumbars of the Carnatic: they are exempted from 
taxation. This exemption has probably arisen from its having been found more 
hseful to require service than rent. A very trifling tax upon their huts or 
houses would pay one or two servants in each village, who could easily per¬ 
form all their duties; but as they would rather serve than pay, and as the tax- 
* n S them would be d'sliked, even by the heads of villages, they ought to be 
continued upon their present footing, and to be made to render their customary 
services. 


10 D 


36. It 
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Colonel Munro's Sfi. It has already been suggested, that the village servants should be paid 
ll ?8i7 >ar * * n * ant ^ rat ^ er than in money. Land confers so much more respectability, and 
v ‘ j is regarded as so much more permanent, that a much higher value is.set upon 

* • it than upon a money allowance. A good deal of land in Malabar has fallen 
into the hands of Government by forfeiture and other means, and ought, as 
far as possible, to be allotted to the maintenance of the village servants. It 
can only be partially appropriated in this way at present, because it lies in large 
quantities, and is confined to particular villages, and cun only be useful to the 
servant when it is situated in his own village. The unappropriated part of it 
might be gradually sold, and the price employed in the purchase of village 
service-land, wherever it was wanted. The village servants, when they do not 
receive land, ought to be paid by a remission of rent: this would be more 
acceptable to them than a money allowance, both because it is more convenient 
and more respectable. It has also another advantage; it is not liable to be 
diminished by embezzlement, to which all money payments, particularly to so 
numerous a body of revenue servants, are always more or less exposed. Where 
the village servant pays no rent in which he can receive a remission, he must 
necessarily be paid in money. 

37. The expense of the proposed village establishment will be as follows, 

estimating the land rent and village taxes at.Pagodas 500,000 

Heads of villages, one and a quarter per cent, of the above sum. Pagodas fi,255 

Curnum or Menwas two per cent. 10,000 

Kolkars three-quarters per cent. 3,750 

Pagodas GO,000 

These are the rates by which the whole charge of each class is calculated ; but 
as the application of them to every village would make the allowances to the 
servants in some villages too high, and in others too low, it would be advisable 
to increase the rates in the small villages, and to diminish them in the large 
ones, in proportion to the amount of revenue, according to the accompanying 
scale. 

The rate proposed for the heads of villages is low compared to what is usual 
in other districts; but as in Malabar they have in general lands of their own 
sufficient for their maintenance, and as they are fond of office, even where it 
confers no advantage besides a little authority and distinction, the rate will be 
sufficient to answer the ends of inducing them to execute cheerfully the duties 
assigned to them, and of attaching them to the Company’s government. 

38. The whole of the proposed charge will not, however, be in addition to 
the present expense. The Parputti, now called the village establishment, 

amounts annually to ...Pagodas 17,810 7 l(i 

The proposed village establishment to be substituted for it is... 20,000 . 

The additional expense by the proposed establishment will be 2,189 37 Gl< 

But as the reduction of the Parputti establishment will occasion an increase of 
that of the Tehsildars, the actual additional expense from the measure proposed 
■will be about Pagodas 11,000. But were the whole sum of 20,000 Pagodas an 
extra charge, it ought not to prevent the immediate appointment of a village 
establishment, for without it we can have no correct knowledge of the state of 
the province and its resources, and there can neither be any efficient internal 
administration, nor that connection which ought to subsist between Govern¬ 
ment and the inhabitants, I must therefore beg to recommend in the strongest 
manner the adoption of the measure. 

SQ. The huzzoor and district establishments of Malabar are totally inade¬ 
quate to the purposes of their institution, and require a complete reform. The 
frauds in the Treasury in 1807-8, and again in 1812, and the long period they 
were carried on before they became known to the Collector, evince a great 
want of proper check and arrangement. A system of revenue accounts, cal¬ 
culated to guard against such practices, was introduced by Majbs Macleod, but 
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it was unfortunately allowed to be gradually supplanted by the disjointed one Colonel Munro’s 
which now prevails. The main defects of this system arc the want of detailed He P 0 j t ° n:v 1 1 “! u 7 bar > 
accounts of the land revenue, and the customs, tobacco, and salt, being placed u 
under otiicers independent both of the Tehsildars and the huzzoor Siieristadar. 

The Siieristadar receives hardly any accounts from these departments, and' 
has no control over them, and the agents entrusted with the management of 
them have consequently the same facility as formerly in Coimbatore, of com¬ 
mitting the greatest abuses with very little danger of discovery. It may be 
said, that the accounts arc transmitted to the Collector, and that he is himself 
the proper person, and not the Siieristadar, to control any department; but no 
Collector ever was, or ever can be competent to the execution of this task, 
without the co-operation of a Siieristadar possessing under him authority over 
every department in all its details. The reform which T would recommend is, 
therefore, founded in the granting of this authority to the Siieristadar, and in 
the providing the means of furnishing every account he may require. The 
estimates of the establishments which accompany this report have been drawn 
up with a vipw to this object. I shall state shortly in what they differ from the 
present establishments, and the causes of the difference. 

40. The village Curnums must furnish the detailed accounts of the land 
revenue. The district or talook cutcherry should have copies of all these 
accounts in the same details as the Curnums, and whenever doubts arise, they 
should be able to compare them on the spot with the Ryots. These details, 
both in the rough state and prepared according to prescribed forms, should be 
transmitted to the huzzoor cutcherry, which should be composed of men accus¬ 
tomed to examine and check such accounts. The Curnums should be all 
natives of the country. The talook establishments should be partly composed 
of strangers, because when they have not this mixture it enables them to com¬ 
bine with more ease in defrauding the revenue, as is now the case. The huz¬ 
zoor cutcherry, for the same reason, should have still a greater proportion of 
foreigners. If both this and the subordinate cutcherries were made up of Nairs, 
they might, in defiance of the utmost vigilance of the Collector, embezzle the 
revenue with very little fear of detection. It is not safe in any coilectorate, 
and still less in Malabar, to have only natives of it in the Collector’s cutcherry : 
but there is another reason which renders the employment of strangers abso¬ 
lutely necessary, which is that the Nairs, though excellent village accountants, 
are not qualified to superintend the extensive accounts of a coilectorate ; the 
employing of strangers must unavoidably occasion some increase of allow¬ 
ances. llramins are prohibited from living in Malabar, and though they are 
not always restrained by the prohibition, both they and every class of Hindoos 
in the other provinces have such an aversion to Malabar, that they will not go 
there if they can find service any where else. There are two Sheristadars in the 
huzzoor or Collector’s cutcherry, of whom the principal receives forty, and the 
second thirty pagodas monthly pay. It is proposed that one hundred and fifiy 
pagodas monthly shall be allowed for the Sheristadars, to be divided as may be 
thought expedient. The present head Siieristadar is not at all equal to the 
duties of the office. There are six Gomashtas and six Menwas or Curnums in 
the cutcherry. Of the six Gomashtas two are employed as Moonshecs ; two 
write Hindowi accounts, and the remaining two, with the six Curnums, write 
only Malliaili. It is proposed to give the Collector four Moontshees, and eight 
Hindowis and two Malliaili Gomashtas. The present record-keeper has 
twenty-five pagodas monthly pay, and usually acts as second Siieristadar, for 
which he is well qualified, but twelve pagodas per month is quite enough for a 
record-keeper. It is not easy to conceive how all the Gomashtas and Menwas 
of the cutcherry are employed, for they have hardly any of the accounts which 
they ought to have. Their working to so little'purpose proceeds undoubtedly 
from the want of system. The only accounts of the land revenue kept in the 
Collector’s cutcherry are l;he demand, collection, and balance, from which the 
English accounts are prepared. The cutcherry accounts are merely monthly 
abstracts of whole talooks transmitted by the Tehsildars. The cutcherry keeps 
neither village (gramivar) nor individual (ryotwar) accounts, without which 
nothing can be known of the actual state of the revenue : the proposed esta¬ 
blish ment^-ill enable it to keep all these accounts. 


41. The 
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Colonel Munro* 41. The Treasury establishment is extremely defective: it consists only of 
Heport on Malabar, j w( j Gomashtas and five Shroffs. It is proposed that it should consist of one 
4 July 1817. ^ cash-keeper or treasurer, four Gomashtas, four Shroffs, and four G'ollars. The 
Sheristadar has no authority in the Treasury nor control over its accounts. The 
•only account he receives is a monthly abstract of the receipts and disburse¬ 
ments : he ought to receive a daily account of them, specifying the different 
coins of which they are composed, and to have authority at all times to call 
for any account, made out in any form he pleases, and to employ his own 
Gomashtas in examining or assisting to prepare the Treasury accounts when¬ 
ever he thinks fit. He should, in short, have full control over the Treasury 
accounts. These accounts should be open to every servant in the cutcherry, 
while the transactions of the Treasury are close, and the knowledge of their, con¬ 
fined to the few persons stationed in it, and while the Sheristadar receives 
only monthly abstracts, the Treasury servants will have it in their power to 
carry on a constant trade in the coins, and to falsify every account. 

The amount of the present establishment is.Star Pagodas 5,156 

Of the proposed establishment...i. 7,386 

The increase is per annum. 2,230 


but more than half of this increase arises merely from putting the Sheristadars 
and the Treasurer on the same allowances they have every where else. 

42. The talook or district establishment has only one Sheristadar and one 
Gomahsta to each district: it has under it aparputti establishment employed in 
the villages, and which it has been already recommended to abolish. 

43. The district cutcherry keeps no account of the land revenue, but a vil¬ 
lage or gramivar demand, collection, and balance account, of which it sends 
only an abstract to the Collector’s cutcherry. It has no accounts of the coins 
paid by the Ryots, or of their individual rents and balances, or of the land cul¬ 
tivated, waste, deserted, or confiscated. The village parputtis keep some of 
these accounts, but in a very incomplete state. The proposed establishment 
will keep all these accounts, and send copies of them to the Collector’s cutcherry. 
It ought not, like the present one, to be composed entirely of Nairs, natives 
of the country, but of a mixture of Nairs and strangers. The two offices of 
Tehsildar and Sheristadar, if one be held by a Nair the other should be jield by 
a person from another province; and of the Gomashtas, one only in each 
district should be a Nair to write Mallialli accounts, and the rest natives of 
other countries, to write Hindowi accounts. 

The amount of the present talook establishment is Star Pagodas 6,465 42 24 
and of the proposed establishment. 15,798 . 

the increase is...Star Pagodas 9,332 2 56 


It will be seen by a reference to the statement of particulars, that this increase 
is chiefly composed of the charge for the new office of Tchsildars, and of the 
pay of additional Gomashtas and Peons, rendered necessary by the suppres¬ 
sion of the parputti establishment. 

44. No augmentation of the present custom establishment is necessary, but 
there should be a complete change in the manner of conducting its duties. 
There are seven Chauckees, at each of which there arc stationed a Sheristadar or 
Karyist, who acts as Chauckedar, and one or two Menwas or Curnums to keep 
the accounts under him. The money collected daily remains in charge of the 
Chauckedar until the end of the month, when it is transmitted with a monthly 
account to the huzzoor. The district cutcherry has no authority over the 
Chauckedar, who has therefore every facility of suppressing his receipts, and 
falsifying his accounts from one end of the month to "the other. The Chauc¬ 
kedar should, like every other district servant, be entirely subject to the autho¬ 
rity of the Tehsildar. The boxes in which he deposits his collections should 
have the Tehsildar’s seal upon them. He should transmit every day to the 
Tehsildar an account particular of his receipts in duplicate, one copy to be kept 
in the district cutcherry and the other to be forwarded to the huz£bor. The 

box 
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box containing the collections should be sent daily to the Tehsildar, unless Colonel Munro’i 
when the sum is small, when it may be kept until a sufficient sum has been ^ e J°j t ° 1 n ^gf^ ar 
collected. He should, at the end of each month, furnish the Tehsildar with uy 
his monthly account in duplicate, one copy to remain in the district and the, 
other to be forwarded to the Collector's cutcherry. The principal Sheristadar, 
on receiving this abstract, will, by comparing it with the daily accounts pre¬ 
viously received, be able to detect any errors it may contain. The Chauckcdar, 
notwithstanding this precaution, may still commit frauds, but he will have less 
time, and it will be much more difficult with daily than with monthly accounts; 
and as the Tehsildar can investigate his conduct whenever he suspects any 
fraud, it will be almost impossible for him to commit any without the connivance 
of that officer. There will, besides all this, be the additional check of the con¬ 
trol olMhe Collector’s principal Sheristadar, who has at present none over the 
custom department. 

45. The same observations which have been made respecting the manage¬ 
ment of the custom department are equally applicable to that of the tobacco. 

This department is now independent of the authority both of the district 
cutcherry and the Collector’s Sheristadar: it should be placed under that of 
both. There are only two tobacco stations, namely, Palgautcherry and Poonarie. 

Each of these should be under the immediate management of the Tehsildar’s 
Peshka, instead of a Karyist: thfe same daily and monthly accounts should be 
transmitted as are prescribed for the customs. This arrangement, besides check- 
ing frauds, will admit of a small reduction being made in the establishment. 

The English writers are unnecessary, as their business will be done in the Col¬ 
lector’s cutcherry. For the two Karyists at thirty, two Peshkars at fifteen 
pagodas monthly are substituted. The present Pishkar at Palgautcherry, who 
has not half the business of the Peshkar at Poonarie, has twenty pagodas per 
month, while the other has only ten. 

• 

The charge of the present establishment is.Star Pagodas 3,536 21 79 

1 #1 .1 1* j 1 I* 1 . /> A A m ~ 


and of the proposed establishment... 3,076 44 15 

The decrease is. 459 22 64 


46. The salt is another separate department, independent of the district and 
liuzzoor cutcherry. There are seven salt stations, each under a Kayrist or 
manager and a Curnum, who sends monthly to the Collector’s cutcherry, which 
frequently state the names only of the Datals or brokers, instead of the actual 
buyers and sellers. The accounts can neither shew the whole of the salt on 
hand, nor the quantity remaining in each godown. After part of the salt has 
been issued from a godown, a fresh quantity is thrown in, an^ alternate issues 
and receipts go on without i ts ever being emptied. When the issue is once 
begun from a godown, it should be continued until it is empty, before any 
fresh salt is thrown in. The godowns should be placed under the Tehsildars, 
and their Peshkars immediately in charge of them should furnish daily and 
monthly accounts, in the same manner as has been proposed for the customs. 
A trifling additional expense will be incurred, occasioned chiefly by allowing 
ltalkars or Peons one pagoda instead of two rupees monthly.; but a consi¬ 
derable saving may bo made in the extra expenses of godown repairs and rent, 
and cooly-hire for removing salt, w’lucli are much overrated from want of 
sufficient check. 

The present charge of the establishment is.Star Pagodas 3,339 4 46 

The charge of the proposed establishment is... 1,968 - - 

The decrease is... 1,371 4 46 


10 E 


47. The 
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Col.Munro'n 47*,The Following abstract exhibits at one view the difference between the 
Re 4 °July l M 7 >ar ’ amount t * ie existing and that of the proposed establishment. 


Huzzoor or Collector’s cutchcrry 

District or talook cutclierry. 

Village servants . 

Customs... 

Tobacco. 

Salt .. 


Present 

Establishment. 

Proposed 

Establishment. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

S. F. C. 

S. Pass. K. C. 

S. I'acs. F. C. 

S. Pass. F. C. 

5,156- 

7,386 - 

2,682 - 

452 - 

6,165 42 2* 

15,793 - 

10,211 2 56 

912- 

17,810 7 16 

20,000 - 

16,250 - 

11,060 7 16 

1,629 19 4 

1,779 19 4 

150- 

i 

3,53 5 21 79 

3,076 44 15 

•135 19 25 

891 +2 12 

3,339 4 46 

1,968 — 

990 3!) — 

3,361 13 46 j 
• ; 


! 


Total, Star Pagodas. 


f57,»37 5 9:50,008 18 1!) 


30,752 10 4 


18,681 2 71 


Deduct decrease. 


18,681 2 71 


Increase. 

Deduct stulcr warid 


12,071 13 10 | 



Net Increase 


10,619 18 10 j 


i 


The accounts of the huzzoor Shcristadar, from which tlic charges of the 
present establishment have beeti copied, do not contain sadcr warid; but as an 
expenditure under this head certainly takes place, though the Shcristadar has 
no statement of it, the amount, must, of course, be deducted, in order to 
make the comparison correct. The actual increase of charge, therefore, will 
be Star Pagodas 10,Oil) 18 10. This sum is no doubt considerable; but it 
will render the situation of the principal native servants respectable and the 
establishment efficient, which arc at present totally the reverse; and it will 
give.au establishment of fixed hereditary village servants, which at present 
does not exist, and without which we can neither have order in the details of 
revenue, nor any accurate knowledge of the actual condition of the inhabitants. 


48. During my short stay in Malabar I received many more complaints than 
in all the other provinces taken together through which I have passed. This 
may, in some measure, be ascribed to the independent character of the people, 
to their being more affected by the salt monopoly than in other districts, and 
to the tobacco monopoly being peculiar to that coast; but it must also be 
admitted, that their complaints are in some instances well founded. The 
principal sources of them arc the tobacco and sak monopolies and the land-rent. 
With regard to the tobacco, the grievance complained of is merely of that 
general nature which must always be felt, where the price of any article of 
general consumption is greatly enhanced by monopoly. It may also be observed, 
that though, under the native governments, a monopoly, such as the present 
is, never was established, yet the article was always subject to heavy duties, 
to restrictions in its sale. The bullock-men, who formerly earned a livelihood 
by transporting it from Coimbatore, arc still employed, the same shopkeepers 
still make a profit by selling it in retail, and though the price is much higher 
to the consumers, the commodity is not a necessary of life, and there is no 
other way by which an equal revenue could be raised with equal ease to the 
inhabitants. • 


49. With respect to the salt, the inhabitants in general of Malabar arc not more 
affected than those of other provinces by the monopoly price: but the dealers 
complain of the measurement at the depots, and the land-owners, who make 
salt on their lands, both of the measurement aud of the probation of the 
manufacture. The foreign salt has of late years almost entirely supplanted the 

home 
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home manufacture. It is brought from Goa and Bombay, but chiefly from Col. Monro's 
Bombay. The importers stated that the measurement, which had always been Report on Malsbar, 
unfavourable to them, had been much more so since fusily 1223, and I thought u y l817 ‘ 
it advisable, in consequence of their representations, as well as of information 
from other quarters, to examine the measurement personally. I went, for this * 
purpose, to the salt godowns at Calicut, and in presence of a crowd of im¬ 
porters, shopkeepers, and revenue servants, made the measurer belonging to 
the salt department'measure ten parrahs, first in the way usual in receiving it 
from the importers, and then iu that in which he issued it to the purchasers. 

The difference was thirty-four per cent.; but the dealers asserting that the 
difference was still greater, and that the measurement had not been so unfa¬ 
vourable to them as it usually was, the operation was repeated by a Peon be¬ 
longing to the customs, who always attends at the measurement, and who 
measured in the manner which he saw always practised. The result was a 
difference of» forty-nine per cent. The importers wore not yet satisfied, and 
maintained that the difference was actually fifty per cent., and that it would 
have been found so, had the Peon been as expert in the regular measure. 

Some Brinjarries who were present, and had just filled their bags with salt to 
carry to Mysore, requested that it might be submitted to a similar trial: the 
measurement was accordingly made, and the difference was found to be fifty- 
three per cent. It is easy to sep why the measurement is more unfavourable 
to the Brinjarries than to the inhabitants of Calicut: they are strangers, and 
not so likely to be clamorous for redress. 


50. The difference of measurement cannot properly be called a loss to the 
importers. They arc aware of the custom, and as they still continue to import, 
it is a proof that whatever the measurement may be, they receive the full price 
of the commodity. * The loss occasioned by the measurement evidently falls 
upon the revenue. The exact extent of it cannot possibly be ascertained, 
except by getting possession of the real accounts, which are probably con¬ 
cealed ; but an estimate of it may be formed, which will probably not be far 
from the truth. The annual wastage is reckoned by the dealers to be not 
higher than five per cent, on the foreign, or than ten per cent, on the home 
salt. The great difference of measurement began in fusily 1223 : before that 
period the difference was about twenty-five per cent, and was partly intended 
to cover an annual wastage of twenty per cent., which it was supposed might 
take place, but it appears never reached one quarter of that amount. By 
taking the excess of measurement from fusilies 1221 to 1222 at twenty-two and 
a half per cent., and from 1223 to 1225 at forty-five p?r cent., and allowing a 
wastage of ten per cent., both in the foreign and home salt, it will be found 
that a quantity of salt, equal to Garcc 2,452 JG ().}, of the value ol‘ Star 
Pagodas 75,580 42 14, has becu embezzled by the servants of the department 
in the course of five years, from the beginning of fusily 1221 to the end of 
fusily 1225. This sum may at first sight appear large ; but when it is consi¬ 
dered that there arc seven stations, that it is only about two thousand pagodas 
a year to each, and that there is no control over them, it is in fact as little as 
could be expectedi But it will be still more, if instead of allowing ten per 
cent, for annual wastage, the amount of wastage be taken, as reported by the 
Collector to the Board of Revenue, at 573 garcc. The total spin, instead of 
Pagodas 75,5SO 12 11-, inserted in the accompanying statement, will he then 
Pagodas 92,500 10 74, as follows : 

St. Pagodas F. C. 

Total embezzlement according to the statement No. 4,. 75,580 42 14 

Wastage allowed per statement .Garce 1,100 179 8^ 

Wastage per Collector’s report. 573 — — 

Excess of wastage per statement. 593 179 8| 

at 2S§ pagodas...10,913 13 60 


Star Pagodas 92,500 10* 7* 


51. All the items in the statement arc taken from the native accounts of the 
Collector’s cutcherry, excepting those of excess of measurement, which, as 
already mentioned, are calculated from the trials made at the godowns. 1 he 

cutcherry 
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Colonel Munro's cutcherry accounts, as will be seen from the statement, shew an excess ot 
^ e 4 °Jul >n isrfk 81 * measurement, during the years 1221, 1222, and 1223, of Garce 379 51 8£, 

». u ^ but none during the two following years, when it was certainly higher than at 

any former period ; and they also shew a wastage, but only for 1221, of one 

1 garce and eighty merkals. That there was an annual wastage cannot be 

doubted: but whether the whole was 573 garce, reported by the Collector, or 
more or less, is very uncertain. Whatever it was, its omission in the cutcherry 
accounts evinces how little they are to be depended upon. 

52. The loss from the surplus measurement of the salt not being brought to 
account is not the only one which Government sutlers; it loses also from paying 
more than the actual purchase price. The foreign salt, as shewn in the accom- 
panying statement, is purchased from the importers, by Datals or brokers, at 
from twenty-seven to thirty rupees per garce, ami sold to Government at from 
thirty-six to forty-eight rupees per garce. The importer sells his salt readily at 
twenty seven to thirty rupees, but as he is anxious to get away, he wants ready 
money, which the brokers give him. The broker, however, never takes charge 
of the salt. It lies on the ground for some days or weeks, until the Collector’s 
servants are ready to receive it: the broker then sees it measured by the Col¬ 
lector’s measurer, and deposited in the public godown, in presence of an agent 
of the owner, who is liable for all wastage white lying on the ground, previous 
to its receipt by the salt servants. From this date the wastage is borne by 
Government. The broker is exposed to no risk whatever. He gets the Col¬ 
lector’s receipt for the whole quantity delivered into the godown, which is 
paid a few months afterwards, and he thus gets a profit of twenty or thirty per 
cent, merely for his paying ready money, which might easily have been done 
from the Collector’s treasury, and the difference of price thereby saved. 

The whole quantity of foreign salt received in five years, from 1221 to 1225, 
was Garce 8,134 329 4, for which the price paid, per the cutcherry accounts, 

was.Rupees 3,29,532 3 72 

The price to the importers is estimated 
from the reports of such of them as 
were present ...... 2,24,171 10 38 


The difference between these prices, or S. Page. F. c. 

the loss sustained by Government, is 1,()5,3G0 0 22 or 30,102 43 63§ 

If to this sum of Star Pagodas 30,102 43 63 we add the 

surplus measurement not accounted for . 75,586 42 14 

The amount which Government ought to have received above' 
its actual receipt for five years is... 

or annually Star Pagodas 21,137 44 15. 


1,05,689 


40 77 


This result, it is true, is not drawn altogether from actual accounts, but 
partly from estimates of surplus measurement and wastage, and prices paid to 
the importers by the brokers. But these estimates are, 1 believe, rather under¬ 
rated than otherwise. A clear proof that they are not over-rated is that the 
dealers are willing, for ready money, to deliver the salt at the estimated price 
and measurement. Eight or ten importers and brokers made this offer to me 
when at Calicut, and I think it quite possible that an agreement might be made 
with them on terms still more favourable. 

53. A rigid investigation, properly conducted, would shew to whose use 
the surplus salt has been appropriated. There can be little doubt but that it 
went partly to the servants in charge of the godowns and partly to the head 
Sheristadar, previous to fusily 1223; but from that period it has, I believe, 
gone chiefly to a person named Bisram-sing, not in the service of Government. 
Tins man, who had been for some years settled as a trader of Palgautcherry, 
was employed by the Collector, on the discovery of the defalcations in the 
Treasury, in 1223, in investigating the embezzlements of the Sheristadar and 
Treasurer and recovering the amount; and his services were found so useful 
on this occasion, that he has ever since, though without any official situation, 

' been 
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been permitted to have the principal direction of the revenue affairs of the Colonel Mtmro’a 
province. Every office is held by men on whom he thinks he can depend. Report on Malabar, 
The salt at Calicut was in 1223 placed under Soor Narrayen Bhut, one of his • * . 

dependents; but in 1225 he got this man transferred to the charge of the 
tobacco at Poonana, and his own domestic servant, Ram Kisluien, appointed' * 
to succeed him. He got the Treasury placed under the present Shroff, Akki 
Shittc, who of course attends to all his orders. The key of the Treasury chest 
is kept by the Shroff, but that of the apartment in which it is deposited is kept by 
Bisram Sing: no issues or receipts can take place without his notice. He has a 
room in the Treasury, where he sits, and where he keeps a box with his private cash 
for his commercial dealings; but it is evident that, from his connection with 
the Sferoffi he may easily take loans privately from the Treasury, and issue 
them publicly from his box. Several of the brokers who sell the foreign salt 
to Government are either his agents or partners. It is therefore a great con¬ 
venience to him, though he ultimately replaces the amount, to be able to draw 
the purchase-money from the Treasury. Before he came to be employed by 
the Collector he was a petty trader, worth about five or six thousand rupees : 
he is now supposed to be worth from two to three lacs. His influence has 
been such, that he may, without difficulty, have acquired a sum equal to this 
from the salt, tobacco, and other sources, without any embezzlement in the 
treasury ; but a treasury in which ,a merchant has so completely established 
himself can never be safe. All the Collector’s principal servants having been 
more or less concerned in the embezzlements of fusily 1222, and his having 
none in whom he could place confidence, his availing himself at the tune of 
the services of Bisram Sing was perhaps unavoidable; but they ought to have 
been dispensed with long ago. The present Sheristadar is utterty unfit for 
his situation: he* was brought forward by Bisram Sing, solely on account of his 
being a quiet tractable man. The office ought to be filled by one, or rather 
by two able men, not natives of Malabar. 

54. The salt of Malabar is not made from sea water on the beach, but is manu¬ 
factured on salt marshy lands unfit for cultivation, or on lands which, though 
formerly cultivated, have been found more productive by being converted into * 
salt-pans. These lands are scattered in small poitions over the country near 
the sea, and belong to a great number of different individuals, who have always 
complained of the measurement, but have of late complained more loudly of 
their having been prohibited from manufacturing salt, by which means their 
lands are rendered useless, as they will yield no other produce. The difficulty 
of preventing clandestine sale of salt when it is made at many hundred different 
places has led to this prohibition. The foreign salt, from" being imported at 
only a few stations, is so much less exposed to this evil, that it is taken in pre¬ 
ference to the home, and has almost entirely supplanted it. Tiic mere con¬ 
venience of the revenue ought not surely to subject the land-owneis to so 
great a hardship as that of the loss of the whole produce of their land ; neither 
ought they to be permitted to extend the manufacture beyond its former limit, 
because such an extension, joined to the high price, might so much increase 
clandestine sales as to occasion a serious loss to the revenue. An arrange¬ 
ment might, I think, be made, by which sufficient security might be afforded 
tfl the revenue without injustice to the landholders. The manufacture of salt 
should be permitted on all lands appropriated to this pui pose before the 
monopoly, and also on all such lands as may have been converted tip this use, 
in consequence of cowles from the Collector: on all other lands it should 
cease. The average quantity manufactured on the old lands by the respective 
owners previous to the monopoly, and on the new lands subsequently, should 
be ascertained, and adopted as the quantity to be annually received from by 
the salt department: the excess of the demand above this quantity should be 
supplied by foreign salt. It will be impossible, among so great a number of petty 
manufacturers as there are now in Malabar, to prevent fraud ; but with a proper 
establishment of district and village servants, it may be kept within bounds. 

The quantity carried privately to their own bouses, or sold to their neighbours 
by the manufacturers, will probably never be less than a fourth or a fifth of the 
whole; but this ought not to be deemed a sufficient reason for putting a stop 
to the manufacture, and preventing a great body of proprietors from deliving 
•my return from their lands. To some the loss is not great, as only a very 
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small portion of their land is employed in this way, but to numbers it is very 
distressing, as it is principally by proprietors who have very little land that the 
manufacture is carried on, and among all the discontent is very great. Even 
if an increase of revenue were the only point deserving of consideration, it is 
hot very certain that any thing would be gained by the complete substitution 
of foreign for home salt. There would be some increase of the salt revenue, 
but this would probably be counterbalanced by a gradnal decrease of land 
revenue, in consequence of the diminished profits of the owners of the salt lands 
rendering them less able to discharge their rents. The fact of a salt revenue 
greater'than that of Malabar being realized in Canara without any importation, 
is sufficient to prove that it is not absolutely necessary, even for the sake of 
revenue, to suppress the home manufacture. The following abstract exhibits 
in round numbers the quantities of Malabar and foreign salt purchased Tor the 
monopoly during five years, from fusily 1221 to 1225. 


Fusily 1221 ... 
1222 ... 
1223 ... 

Malabar. 

... Garce 385 . 

. 210. 


Foreign. 
. •.. 1,514 

.... 1,177 

.... 1,734 

1224 ..., 

. 852 . 


.... 1,662 

1225 ... 

. 76. 


.... 2,045 


55. The next great subject of complaint in Malabar is the assessment of 
gardens and rice lands. By this is not meant any general inequality of assess* 
ment, but the continuance of the original assessment on gardens and rice 
lands, which have been so much deteriorated from various causes, that the 
produce is no longer equal to the discharge of the rent. Some lands are swept 
away by mountain torrents or by rivers •, some are overflowed by the sea and 
rendered unproductive for several years, or for ever where the owner had not 
the means of repairing the damage: some are left uncultivated, either from 
their being over assessed, or from the inability of the proprietors, and gardens 
have gone to decay without new ones having been planted to supply their 
place, or if planted, without their having yet become productive. Where a 

* garden yields nothing, a remission of the whole rent should be niade: where 
young trees are coming forward, no rent should be demanded until they are 
productive : w'here rice land has been destroyed, the rent should be given up : 
where rice land lies waste from the poverty of the owner, if a remission of rent 
for a few years is likely to enable him to cultivate the land, it should be 
allowed, on his giving security for the payment of the full rent after the expira¬ 
tion of that period ; if it be waste from over assessment the rent should be 
lowered ; if from ifs remote situation and the waste of cultivators the whole 
rent should be remitted. The investigation of these details, if made annually, 
would occupy but little time, and would not only secure the revenue, but 
obviate, in a great measure, the necessity of selling land for arrears. 

56. The assessment of Malabar is in general very moderate, but were it 
lowered one half, failures would still be frequent. They must always be expected 
among such a body as forty thousand petty landholders, a considerable share 
of whom are little above the rank of common cultivators. Government receives 
from them so great a portion of the produce of the soil ns revenue, that 
ought to act rather as an indulgent landlord than as a rigid creditor. The 
little Estates of these men ought not always to be sold, merely because it offers 
the readiest way of recovering their balances: they should be sold only when, 
after granting the owners every reasonable indulgence as to time, allowing 
them an abatement of assessment for a term of years in order that they may 
bring their lands into good condition, there is no hope of their being able to 
pay their rent. The power of selling should exist as a check over fraudu¬ 
lent defaulters, but with good management it will rarely be necessary to 
increase it. There were few or no sales before 1225, but the Ryots have now 
been called upon for their accumulated balances. From 1221 to 1225 inclu¬ 
sive, the lands of those who could not pay them have been sold. The amount 
of these balances is trifling, but as the number of individuals who sutler is 
considerable, as the lands are sold for much less than the proprietors paid for 
them, and in some cases probably for less than might have been got, and as 
the sale of lands for arrears of revenue was formerly unknown in Malabar, the 
practice of it, now so generally introduced, is viewed with a good deal of 
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dissatisfaction by all classes of landholders. The principal Slieristadars had Col. Munro's 
not the accounts of these sales, but I foifnd the account of two talooks with the Re P or f °. n J* bar> 
talook Sheristadar. From these accounts it appears that in twenty-nine villages,, — u y 
balances against eighty-six landholders, amounting to Rupees 1.970 3 56, were 
discharged in the following manner, viz. 


By the sale of personal effects .Rupees 99 3 923- 

-- of 42 rice-fields . 958 1 42£ 

. . of 94 gardens ... 912 2 21 £ 


Rupees 1,970 3 5G 

and tW. the rice-fields were purchased by the late owners for Rupees 4,153 3, 
or more Chan four times the amount of what they have now been sold for. 

57* The'ljhJances of 1226 are more considerable than in former years, and 
they will go on accumulating and augmenting the discontent of the inhabitants, 
while the present system of attempting to realize them solely by the sale of 
the land is persevered in. The fear of being obliged to part with their lands 
has induced the proprietors, for some years, to continue paying the rent of 
lands which no longer yielded an adequate produce. Some have now exhausted 
their means and cannot pay, anil ipore will be in the same situation the next 
and every following year. Other remedies than the sale of the land must be 
resorted to: this remedy may be a very proper one among zemindarries and great 
estates, but it is a very bad one among innumerable small properties, as in 
Malabar, where the land-owner and the cultivator are very commonly united in 
the same person. The same means should be adopted both for the security 
of the land-owner and of the revenue as in a well regulated ryotwarry district: 
no demand should be made for unproductive lands; a reasonable allowance 
should be occasionally made to the poorer classes for losses ; no balance should 
be kept hanging over and distressing them for years ; every balance outstanding 
at the end of the year should, within three, or at most four months from that 
date, be either realized or remitted. The diminution of revenue which would 
immediately ensue from lowering the rent where assessment is too high, and 
remitting it altogether where the land is unproductive, is estimated at ten 
thousand pagodas. Much of this loss, however, would not be permanent, 
because, as it is owing to the poverty of the owners, and to the land lying in 
remote situations where there is a scarcity of cultivators, it would be gradually 
lessened as the improvement of the circumstances of the inhabitants again 
brought the lands into cultivation. It would not be advisable to attempt to 
make up the deficiency by an equalization of the land assessment, because 
though there are equalities, they are not of such magnitude as to require a new 
assessment, and because such a measure would be extremely unpopular in the 
country. But there is another mode, sanctioned by ancient custom, by which 
the revenue might easily be made up, namely, by assessing new gardens on 
their becoming productive. It was the universal practice under the govern¬ 
ment of the Rajahs, to inspect all gardens once in every twelve years, and to 
alter the rent of them according as the produce had declined by the loss of old 
trees, or augmented by the planting of new ones. The llajahs adopted it in 
their own domains, and enforced it whenever called upon among the land¬ 
holders and their tenants. Its origin is of very ancient date, and is said to 
have been coeval with the establishment of the ancestors of the present race of 
Rajahs, and the custom itself was kept up until the transfer of the country to 
the British Government. The period of twelve years was, no doubt, chosen 
as that which gave the young garden time to come to maturity. Before the 
land-owner could demand the increased rent from the tenant, the tenant was 
entitled to demand an abatement of rent. The periodical raising and lowering 
' the assessment of gardens ought to be revived and continued. Some objections 
would be made by those. who have made new gardens where noue existed 
before, but these would be easily overruled by the general sense of the country 
in favour of the ancient practice. The assessment by which the revenue 
always has been, and is now collected, is iounded upon the principle of all 
garden trees being taxed while productive. Nearly one-third of the land 
revenue arises from fruit trees} but as the rent of a garden must necessarily 
be omitted'as the trees decay, it seems but fair that new trees should be taxed 
' on 
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. on. becoming productive, according to the custom of the country. Unless 
this rule be observed, it will be the interest of a great number of the owners 
of gardens to let them go to decay, and make new ones on land which pays 
a very little rent. If they have hot already done this, it is because they had no 
assurance that either the new or the old garden would be exempted from 
taxation. It is supposed that the increase of revenue which would be derived 
from assessing the new trees would amount to about twenty thousand pagodas. 

58. There doe|not seem to be any sufficient reason for exempting the pepper 
vine from taxation. It may be said that it encourages the land-owners to grow 
more, and enables them to furnish it on cheaper terms for the Europe market; 
that a greater quantity is in consequence exported, and that the customs, on 
the extra quantity will probably compensate for the loss of rent. It is jaot said 
that the former tax discouraged the production of the article. After Tippoo 
had ordered most of the pepper vines to be destroyed, they were/gain planted 
in spite of that tax, and continued to increase: the tax, therefore, viewed 
merely as it affected the land-owners, did not require to be abolished, though 
some abatement might have been proper. It is for Government to determine 
whether any additional advantages have resulted from the measure to the trade 
or the customs, to make amends for the sacrifice of an annual revenue of thirty 
thousand pagodas. 

59. Before concluding this long report, I must again tukc the liberty of 
earnestly recommending the introduction of the proposed village system, as 
absolutely necessary to the establishing of a connection between Government 
and the people, and the adoption of the establishments purposed for the dif¬ 
ferent departments under the Collector, as without them he can neither know 
the actual condition of the inhabitants, nor protect them from unauthorized 
exactions, or the revenue from embezzlement. 


4th July. 1817. 


I have the honour to be, See. 

THOS. MUNRO, 

First Commissioner. 


Mr. Thackeray's 
Report, 

4 Oct. 1817. 


EXTRACT PROCEEDINGS of the BOARD of REVENUE, 

The 1 6th October 1817 . 

To the President and Members of the Board of Revenue. 

Gentlemen : 

Par. 1. I meant to have submitted, before this time, drafts of a 
cowle, as directed in Mr. Hanbury’s letter of the 5th December last, but am 
still in doubt about many important points. I now wish to ask the advice and 
instructions of the Board. 

2. The lands usually occupied by each Ryot have been considered his put- 
cut, or farm, where they were highly assessed ; his estate, where lowly assessed. 
He seems to have been considered answerable for the rent of his putcut under 
all circumstances, though remissions and indulgences have been frequently 
necessary. Two years’ possession seems to have been considered to give him 
his rights, and impose on him the duties of an occupant. He seems to have 
been allowed to throw up part of his land, good and bad together, upon giving 
notice in time, that the Circar might get another tenant. Annual engagements 
have been taken from him, but it would appear much more strictly since the 
introduction of courts of justice. It was considered necessary to have some 
written documents to proceed upon in case of dispute. Garden lands, some 
lowly assessed wet lands, and plantations, classed also among the* wet lands, 
are a saleable, many poonjee lands a valuable property. The putcut would 
generally have been a profitable farm, if not a valuable estate, if other exac¬ 
tions and impositions had not been continued or introduced. The Ryot has 
been subject to have lands imposed on him against his consent, or to pay extra 
assessments and deficiencies in the bareez of the village, under the head of gross 
tax. This is the best account T can give of a putcut: but there have been so 
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many changes, that neither the rights of the Government nor the Ryot are fixed Mr * 
with precision. * 

3. If inquiry could be made, it would be found a putcut consisted of lands 
which came to the Ryot from his father; of lands he took willingly, because 
profitable landsj of lands, though unprofitable, which he agreed to take, in 
consideration of some indulgence, remission, deduction of teerwa, or relief 
from former exaction ; and of lands formerly composing the putcut of another 
Ryot, who failed, and which he agreed to take, good and bad together, the bad 
for the sake of the good. These lands he ought not to be allowed to throw up, 
because he has, in fact, promised to keep them, and it is one of the conditions 
en which he holds his profitable lands: nor .has the Ryot a right to take a good 
and refuse a bad field, of a lot of Circar waste and untenanted land offered him. 

The ibpds entered in his name in the accounts to make up deficiencies in the ' 
bareez dfcthe village, and to pay extra assessments, are different; he should 
be alloweuto relinquish them. But this inquiry, if carried too far or begun 
incautiously, would lead to' a thousand frauds, falsehoods, confusion, and loss 
of revenue, most of which Government has a right to. 

4. All these circumstances should have been taken into consideration when 

the survey was made. A survey affords a good general standard, but is too 
unequal to be the sole rule of assessment. It does not seem clear whether it 
was intended, when the survey was made, that the Ryots should be allowed to 
throw up their over-assessed lands: if so, the present survey rates on the good 
lands are too low, on the bad too high. We should lose, Mr. Sullivan com- 
' putes, from fifty to seventy thousand pagodas if they had this freedom. They 
would concentrate their stock on the smallest extent of the best and lowest 
assessed land : all the bad and highly assessed would be left waste and pay no 
revenue, and the Ryots would retain their good lands at the rent below their 
value, and without performing one of the conditions on which they may now 
be considered to hold them. . 

5. If, indeed, the survey had been equal at first, and could continue so, no 
loss would result from this freedom; because the rent being every where 
exactly proportioned to the value of the land, the Ryot, wherever he went, 
and whatever extent of laud he occupied, would have to pay the proportionate 
rent. But no survey rate can be so nicely adjusted at first; and if it could, 
would soon change. The value and rent of land fluctuates like the value of 
any thing else. But even at first we cannot so nicely appraise earth; and if 
we could, ten thousand mistakes must find their way into a survey'. Frauds 
cannot be prevented, and erroneous principles are frequently adopted. 

6. It is evident we must take a broader and coarser rule. Coimbatore is a 
country paying six lacs of pagodas; a certain village paying a thousand; a 
certain Ryot with a well, two ploughs, and twenty bullahs of land, thirty 
pagodas. 

7. Our survey, as it now stands, may be nearer than the beezwarie of the 
native Governments; but we have attempted too much if we proposed to make 
the survey the sole rule of assessment. If we made it the sole rule here, and 
allowed the Ryots to throw up what lands they pleased, we should lose above 
half a lac of pagodas; if we demanded the whole survey rate on the whole 
of the lands now entered as occupied, we should ask for near a lac and a half 
of pagodas more than the country can pay. The difference between the survey 
rates and the actual settlement is chiefly on the grass lands ; but these are as 
necessary, and perhaps on the whole as valuable, as any other lands: they 
seem to have been formerly taxed at the same rates. The errors of the survey 
have been corrected by making the Ryots keep or take a good and bad field 
together, or by giving him grass land at a low rent to compensate for the high 
rent on some of his poonjc land, or by entering in the accounts grass land as 
cultivated to makeup for too low a rent on his old poonjeland. In this manner, 
the loss of revenue by the deduction of the teerwa, in fusily 1217 , was made 
up. The requisite quantity of grass land was entered in the accounts as poonje, 
and made to pay poonje rent. Some lands may have been saddled on the 
Ryots besides; but, on the whole, if fusily 1217 was a tolerable year, and 
they had not suffered much from the previous year of famine, which lowered 
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Mr. Thackeray's the revenue of fusily 1216, it is evident they, did not pay more than a fair 
♦ OrtTian avera g e revenue.* 

t 8. If no more than the old rent on both his poonje and grass together was 
taken from the Ryot in fusily 1217, this arrangement was good for Govern¬ 
ment and him too; but perhaps on this, and many other occasions, many 
Ryots were actually made to pay more money. Waste, sometimes useless, was 
merely entered in his name in the accounts to raise his payments, in fact, upon 
his old lands, from which they came. All thist shews the survey is unequal: 
•indeed, the very circumstance of the Ryot wishing to throw up one field, and 
being tenacious of another, is enough to prove it. 

9. But it would be highly inexpedient to make a new survey. A new survey", 
even if we could be sure it would be more equal, would produce alarmf pro¬ 
bably loss, much trouble, confusion, and expense. Rich Ryots,’ npw easily 
assessed, would get further reductions by bribing the surveyors; and'if Govern¬ 
ment made up the loss by an addition to the burthens of others, the operation 
would be justly considered an invasion of property, and the peoplo would be 
still further from believing they could have a valuable property in their putcut 
lands: and besides these objections, the value of lands alters, and in a few 
years a new survey might be called for. The safest rule now seems, to get 
the Ryots to come to some permanent agreement for the lands they usually 
occupy, and for the rent they usually pay. 

* 

10. The annual operation of settling the jummabundy on valuable putcut 
estates is expensive and troublesome, fetters agriculture, and opens a door to 
the disputes, frauds, and errors, which may be supposed to find their way into 
the annual adjustment of an hundred thousand accounts current, where so 
many interests arc concerned, and so many circumstances to be taken into 
consideration. 

• 

Sicorig. li. TIi£ revenue officers raise the payments of the Ryots by charging full 
survey rate on lands previously, from some cause, on cowle, or grass rent; 
by charging garden teerwa on some lands newly watered that year from his 
old, or from newly dug wells; by saddling him with waste or untenanted Circar 
land, and by renting the Circar wastes for grass to one or two principal inha¬ 
bitants, who subrent them, or rather make a tufreek of the amount, or more 
sometimes, on the Ryots of the village. They can also case him, when neces¬ 
sary, by charging only cowle or grass rent on lands for which lie before 
paid full rent, by allowing him only to pay poonje rent where lie before 
paid garden, by allowing him to throw up part of his bad lands, and last 
year by allowing him a reduction of half the rent on lands left unculti¬ 
vated that year. From whatever cause, this remission, which amounted to 
10,732, was contrary to usage, because the Ryots are considered responsible 
for the rent of their poonje lands under all circumstances, and perhaps was 
wrong in principle : but it was no doubt beneficial, perhaps absolutely neces¬ 
sary, in the present state of the revenue ; and after a bad season, it had also 
the advantage of simplifying accounts, where they arc so complicated, and 

saving 
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Grass .. 

* Southern Division. 
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. 21,720 
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.. 1,10,917 
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.. 1,26,124 . 

.. 22,199 . 
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. 5,109 


Total. 1,48,323 . 1,25,527 

Fusily 1226:—Poonje. 1,42,040 1,26,795 

Grass. 87,007 18,269 

Total. 2,29,0*7. 1,45,064 


f Extension of cultivation and improvement was inferred, when the Ryots were robtfed and the 
Government deceived. ^ 
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saving the time, frauds, and danger of an inquiry into the circumstances of Mr - Thackeray’s 
each Ryot’s waste or uncultivated putcut land. But it was a temporary expe- , oTTai7 
dient. They ought to have been allowed to throw up many of these lands, or c ' 
rather never saddled with them. But there is, perhaps, no time for such 
inquiries, and they might lead to endless disputes. 

12. The settlement of the jummabundy now may be considered rather as a 
final adjustment of the accounts of the year, than as a previous settlement of 
the terms on which the lands are to be held. The settlement is, in fact, going 
on always. In the beginning of the year the revenue officers and Monigarg 
are trying to get the Ryots to give moochelkas for their putcut lands, and take 
as mu eh more as they will agree to : if they neglect this duty, they neglect the 
interest of .their master, the landlord. The jummabundy begins in November 
or December, according to the season, and goes on till the end of the year, 
when there artscenerally some claims to remissions still left to be settled : it is 
a struggle the wnvle time between the Ryots and revenue officers, to keep up 
revenue on one side and to evade ton the other. The difficulty of keeping up the 
revenue will bd more felt every year, as the power of the revenue officers 
declines. If we do not come to some fair and permanent terms, the ltyols will 
try by frauds, falsehoods, petitions, and prosecutions, to evade the fair, as well 
as the unfair demand. The revenue officers must try by the patronage, influ¬ 
ence, and means still left them, to keep up the revenue, or the Government 
will lose a great deal of fair revenue. The. bad consequences of'this struggle 
must be evident: it has produced bad consequences already. Ever since the 
establishment of the court, the revenue officers have, in fact, been harder or 
sharper^ with the Ryots, and obliged to insist upon more strict engagements 
from them. This, if it did not lead to the practice of taking razeenamahs, has 
made it more necessary. This struggle hurts the moral character of the people, 
and makes revenue less secure: it would be better to give up some revenue to 
induce the Ryots to come to permanent terms. Disputes about land are fre¬ 
quent now. The Ryot is now anxious to get his pqttah, which he considers an 
acknowledgment from the highest authority of hi% at' least temporary right. 

Iiow much more interest would a permanent pottah give ? If the annual pottah 
gives him some credit and importance, how much more might a permanent pot¬ 
tah give ? There is no doubt of the great advantage of some permanent settlement 
in every respect; many of its practicability. Here the people, if not impoverished, 
are debased and suspicious. There have been so many changes and-monopolics, so 
much Circar interference, so many exactions and restrictions; individuals have so 
long and often abused the name and authority of the state, that the people seem 
to have lost all sense of truth and justice. After so many years of peace and 
plenty, it is lamentable to find the revenue less secure, the people less respec¬ 
table and perhaps intelligent, the servants less to be depended on, and private 
rights not more certain and secure than when the province first came under 
the Company's government. No other improvements are to be observed than 
those resulting from the situation of the province and military reputation of the 
Government, which have protected it from foreign invasion and poligar 
pillage. The system here has been to make the cutcherry of the Collector the 
focus of all business, the depositary of all power, the source of all influence, the 
arbiter of the fortunes of the landed proprietors, the controller-general of agri¬ 
culture and commerce. The Collector not only regulated whether rent should 
be paid, but whether half, or quarter rent. The most intelligent and active 
Collector will make not unfrequent mistakes ; but where, from whatever cause, 
he neglects his duties, the worst abuses follow. It gets more difficult every 
day to carry on the present system of temporary expediency, and the Govern¬ 
ment may lose more by the struggle between the revenue officers and Ryots, 
than by giving up what may be necessary to induce them to come to some 
permanent terms. The revenue officers must not give up the just rights of the 
Government: they act at their peril, and must be considered the stewards of 
a great landlord, rather than as formerly, the representatives of the Govern¬ 
ment. All these difficulties were known when the village leases were in¬ 
troduced. 

13. The Honourable the Court of Directors approve of permanent engage¬ 
ments with tiie Ryots for the lands they usually occupy and for the rent they 
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Mr. Thackeray’s usually pay. Mr. Sullivan, in some of his reports, particularly paragraph 42 of 
oTisiV *his letter of the 7th September 1816, seems anxious to introduce some more 
4 uct. 7 . permanent system. Under such a settlement the Government would lose the 
difference between poonje and garden teerwa on new wells }• but it may be 
* observed: 

Sic orig. 14. Many old wells have been deserted, many have been dug since the sur¬ 
vey. There arc more wells now than under the native Government; but the 
amount exacted under the native Government was ’perhaps double the survey 
rates. The reduction of teerwa has therefore produced more wells, and in fact 
more revenue for the country in general: and in the long run the revenue benefits 
generally by the greater number of wells, even at half the old assessment, 
because the produce of the country is generally so much increased and secured 
by the additional number of wells. A well on a putcut farm vap$ enable the 
Ryot to pay the teerwa on his other dry land in a bad year./' The old wells 
deserted have gone to decay, chiefly from the burthen of the assessment; a 
few from unfavourable situation and from the water failing, and more from the 
owner disappearing. Nobody but his heir will take the well, because, accord¬ 
ing to the custom of the country, the owner or his heir may reclaim 
possession. The increased number of wells since the survey seems almost 
entirely owing to the comparatively low teerwa. The teerwa on well, as well as 
all other land, under the native Government, and indeed in all parts of India, 
was fixed at a share, or supposed share, of the produce. Land under a well 
was supposed to produce three or four times as much in the year as the same 
extent of dry land, therefore it paid three or four times as much. The stock 
and labour employed was not, perhaps, sufficiently considered : at all events, 
the number of wells dug since the teerwa was lowered, shews the good effects 
of a low teerwa. There are many other considerations which operate to induce 
the Company to refrain from modes of assessment, which might have answered 
well under the native Government. Here the advantage of simplifying 
accounts seems to me alone to compensate for the supposed sacrifice of revenue. 
I do not know exactly th^ expense of digging, and a capital required to work 
a well. Suppose it only fifty pagodas, the interest and additional teerwa would 
come to twenty-two per cent, per annum on that capital: supposing the capital 
less, the teerwa would be still a higher tax upon it. Tuccavi has been 
advanced to Ryots undertaking to dig wells: it would be better to leave them to 
dig and enjoy fully the profits of the wells. It is more difficult to calculate the 
profits and clear rent of a well above those on dry land. If the Ryot works 
his own well, he gets the farmer’s profit and most of the wages of labour be¬ 
sides the rent. Well lands are not, perhaps, so generally rented to fanners by 
the owners as to afford data for calculating the rent; but from what inquiries 
I have made, it seems that the owner’s rent very little exceeds the interest on 
the cost of digging the well. The present rates, therefore, certainly do not 
offer too much temptation to this mode of employing capital: on the contrary, 
in this, as in other countries, money and labour laid out on land generally 
bring less returns than in other lines; but then this is more secure and pleasing. 
The additional teerwa on gardens is, in fact, an income tax. Giving up this 
income tax is inviting capital into this mode of investment; and in the most 
unfavourable vie .v of it, is only offering a bounty to new wells, which some 
may think unnecessary, but a bounty to a species of improvement which cannot 
be too much encouraged. The number of wells might perhaps be doubled, 
the produce of the country and revenue proportionally augmented and secured. 
When they can pay more revenue easily, it will be easy to find expedients to 
get more from them. The present object is to secure the present revenue; 
by and bye it may be the object to increase revenue. Nothing is more likely 
to secure the present, and enable the people hereafter to pay more revenue, 
than a greater number of wellsj and nothing is more likely to encourage the 
people to dig new wells, than giving them a full sense of property in their 
putcut lands, which they cannot well feel while subject to the continual inter¬ 
ference the claim to additional teerwa for new, and the extension of garden 
cultivation under the old wells, and other improvements must produce. I do 
not recollect any case in which I would raise the payments of the Kj’ots, 
except where poonje, or garden, may be converted into nunje, by water from 

* Circar 

* Poonje teerwa, thirty-seven fanams per bulla; garden teerwa, Star Pagodas 3 SI $2 per bulla. 
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Circarfcanks or watercourses Here the Circar is at the expense of bringing Mr. 
the water, and should immediately get the difference of rent. It may be said, 
some of the old wells will be deserted and the revenue lost, and the Govern¬ 
ment ought tb be allowed to make up the loss on the new wells. It may be 
answered, this is only a part, and a very small part, of the present annual 
losses, which it is hoped a greater number of wells would in a degree and in 
time, with the other advantages to be given to the permanent Ryots, altogether 
prevent. Of course it is the same to the Government, whether the Revenue, 
as long as it does not fall oil; is brought to account as garden, or dry, or wet 
land it is not necessary to keep a running account of wells, and have the new 
as a set off against the deserted wells. In most cases it would not be so much 
a sacrifice of revenue as a favourable bargain with the Ryot, giving him up the 
difference, between the present teerwa and that to be imposed on his future 
improvements, to induce, and so far enable him to pay his present rent 
regularly: itNrould be so far like ensuring the present revenue. If a per¬ 
manent settlements is made with the Ryots, it is probable many new wells will 
be dug and some old may go to decay, and possibly on the same estate. The 
whole estate will be rendered more valuable, some parts more than others. 
When the estate shall come to be divided, the parties will divide it according 
to its existing value, the value of all its component parts, and the whole fixed 
land tax will be calculated by the. parties and by the punchayet, who will 
generally preside at the division, and they, will regulate their respective shares 
accordingly. It will, of course, be necessary for the revenue officers to see 
that the land tax is fairly divided according to the then existing value of the 
lands, rather than according to the old survey rate on each field, unless all- 
parties wish it. If all parties wish it, it will be pretty certain the survey rate 
still continues the fair and equal assessment on each field, and it should be 
continued ; but not so much because it is the survey rate, as because it is 
admitted to be the fair rate at the time. If it is necessary to. alter the survey 
rates, because one part of the estate going to one individual has been materially 
improved, another going to another individual materially deteriorated since the 
survey, the revenue officers must subdivide the assessment by the same rule 
that the parties divide the property. The same rule must be observed in sales 
and transfers. It may be said, this will be a difficult task, and will produce 
collusive transfers to evade the public revenue, and will overthrow the survey 
rates ami lead to loss and confusion. With respect to the difficulty of the task, 
it is evident that it will only be to be performed occasionally, while it is now to 
be performed annually; that the land tax will be more easily divided in this way 
than the present annual rent is settled ; and that if we cannot depend on our 
revenue officers to subdivide the assessment, so as to secure the Government 
from loss, and our judicial tribunals to settle disputes, we must admit our ad¬ 
ministration to be so bad, as to force us to deprive the people of private 
property in the land, and to rule for ever, not by system, but by temporary 
expedients. With respect to the overthrow of the survey rates, it ft to be 
hoped that the country will in time be so much improved, that the survey will 
be applicable only as a general standard, and that the land tax will be more 
like what it is in England. This would actually be the case here, on an estate 
of fifteen bullahs of dry, converted by new and the extension of garden culti¬ 
vation under the old wells into fifteen bullahs of garden, still paying the old 
dry teerwa. Of course a great capital must be invested in the land to make it 
so valuable. The survey rates may be proper enough at present, and as the 
customary rates now in general afford the surest guide in assessment; but 
they are not calculated, nor can be expected to last lor ever : and if the con¬ 
dition of particular districts, villages, estates or fields, fairly, and it may be 
called naturally, require they should be altered, there can be no doubt of the 
necessity of altering them ; and if altered, it must be done with reference to 
the value of the land at the time. The survey rate on particular fields will be 
altered, but on the principle of the survey itself, which is to raise or lower the 
rate according to the value of the land. A change may take place in the value 
of land; in the value of fields probably in ten years; of estates, in ten or 
twenty; and in thirty and forty even in the value of villages. The lands may 
he expected to be generally improved, but some more than others; sonic even 
deteriorated. A field may at once be rendered more valuable by a well; an 
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Mr. Thackeray'* estate by several wells or plantations: on others wells and plantations may be 
4 oJHaW avowed to decay. A village may be improved, not only by the improvement 
of its own component parts, but by the general improvement of the surrounding 
country, or by troops or great public establishments in its neighbourhood. It 
may be ruined, as many have been in Coimbatore, by the ravages of wild 
beasts, and some even by the vexation occasioned by the travellers and troops 
marching. In the future subdivision of estates and land tax, the then existing 
value of the lands will be taken into the calculation, as well as the old survey 
tcerwa, and the lots be subdivided between the parties, and the land tax 
sub-assessed accordingly. Any alteration, so far from being injurious by, over¬ 
throwing the survey rates, will be the wholesome and natural way of correcting 
those rates upon the survey principle, and making the land-tax fit itself td the 
circumstances of the estate. It would be as reasonable to take Doomsday book 
as the sole guide for assessment in England, as to expect that the Purvey rates 
as they now stand are to remain unchanged for ever. In the strife manner, if 
thirty or forty years hence it should be found expedient to revise the land tax 
generally, the value of each estate will be taken into the account, and it .must 
be assessed on the old survey principles upon its then existing value, or any 
other new principles that may be determined on. If at the end of that period 
the country should be found in a worse condition than at present, the revenue 
must fall under any system; but there is every reason to hope a permanent 
settlement will produce a general improvement, which will compensate for 
partial loss, and such a settlement is more likely than any other to prevent 
partial loss. 

15. I have the honour to enclose a draft of a cowle. There is no objection 
to publishing it now, though I fear the permanent offer it contains may not be 
accepted generally for some years. 

16. No. 2, a statement of the lands and rent of Poottea Gowd, who proposes 
to take liis lands on permanent terms. He proposes to pay 472 chuck rums 
for lands, the survey rent on which is 599 chuckrums: his present payment 
is 457 chuckrums. It may be said he gets his waste too cheap; bullahs 
seventy for five instead of sixty chuckrums, the survey rate: but it may be 
answered, the survey is an imaginary rate, which the lands never have, and 
may not be able to pay for a century, and therefore is a clog on improvement, 
and a weight hanging over the heads of the inhabitants, which will effectually 
prevent them from acquiring a valuable property in their putcut lands. On 
the whole, Poottea Gowd’s offer is advantageous to the Circar: he is to pay 
for his wet land in all seasons and under all circumstances. 

17* Statement No. 3, shews the number of wells in each year of the 
Company’s Government. 

18. No. 4, shews the difference between the survey rates and the actual 
settlement of fusily 15226, on the whole of the lands now entered as occupied. 
This shews the Ryots now pay less than the survey rates for more land 
than they would occupy if left to themselves. This seems to give the 
Government the power of raising the rent at pleasure, but is only the 
power of raising the rent on lands which may be supposed unable to 
pay, for if they had, they would have been raised to the full survey 
teerwa long ago. No great improvement can be expected in villages where 
more land has been forced on the Ryots than they want, and where the 
jummabundy is nothing more than raising the rent of each individual towards, 
or reducing it somewhat further below the survey rate. 

19* It is not to be expected a permanent settlement can be paid without 
any remission; but some arrangement, more permanent and secure tlian the 
present practice of temporary expediency, may be adopted. Remissions must 
be necessary every where, unless insured against by a great sacrifice of revenue. 
Occasional remissions will produce less inconvenience and difficulty than the 
present operations of first getting the Ryots to take the lands, than settling 
the jummabundy, and aflcrwaids frequently granting remissions. Besides, 
a permanent settlement may be made on the well lamb, in plantations now 
classed among the nunje lands, and in some valuable, because lowly assessed, 
both nunje and punje lands; but failures will occasionally take place under any 
system. ■ 

20. ^ 
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^0. If permanent terms are made, all the grass lands usually occupied and Mr - Thackeray’s 
forming part of putcut farms shoyld be continued to the Ryots, not at one-third, , ® e P° r *! 
one-fourth, or one-fifth of the full rent, but on a general view of all the circum- v * • 1 7 ‘ 

stances of the land, ryot and village, on an average of the fair rent usually paid 
for the whole of his farm. 

■ 

21. The Ryots are now liable to be ejected from these lands, or to pay full 
rent, if any other Ryot offers to cultivate and pay full rent for them. The 
Ryots sometimes plough, sometimes keep the same field fallow or under grass, 
when the grass rent is to be raised to full, the full rent lowered to grass rent, 
according to the change. This leads to disputes, fetters agriculture, weakens 
the security of the Ryots, and makeraccounts complicated. 

22. It.may be said, many of them will get too good a* bargain, and the 
Government will lose too much: for that a Ryot who now has a little cultivated 
at full, a great deal of grass at one-third, or one-fourth, will in time cultivate it 
all: it may'Hjeanswered, we make the Ryots keep the good and bad land 
together, and tfifcrafore ought to let them get the profit from improveable 
land in thdir occupation. Probably where the Ryot has much grass, his 
cultivated land is highly assessed; or he has some at full rent which has never 
been cultivated at all, but was saddled on him to make up some deficiency in 
the bareez of the village, or pay some extra assessment, and got the grass to 
counterbalance that or some other imposition. His rent is paid from the whole 
of his lands, grass included. If hereafter some permanent arrangement should 
be made, the rent should be fixed on a general view of all the circumstances 
of the land, ryot and village, and the rent on improveable lands should be 
raised accordingly. About half the grass lands entered in the jummabundy 
statements may, from the accounts from the districts, be supposed usually in 
the occupation of the Ryots. The difference between the survey rent and the 
present low rent may be fifty thousand pagodas. This is a nominal sacrifice, 
which must probably be made if permanent terms are accepted; and it may be 
necessary to give up some more of the Circar grass lands, in certain cases, 
besides. It is a sacrifice which should be made if they agree to permanent 
terms, but until then no deviation from the custom of the country should be 
admitted. 

33. This sacrifice, however, is like that of the difference between poonje 
and garden teerwa, resigning what cannot be expected for many years, if ever. 

24. The grass rent on Circar waste is a distinct consideration. They have 
generally been rented out to one or two principal Ryots, who sub-rent them, or 
rather make a tufreek on the village of the amount they themselves have to 
pay, often more. This is one of the usual modes of making up deficiencies 
and paying extra assessments: it opens a wide door to abuse. In some villages 
the Ryots seem to divide the grass lands by a private arrangement, different 
from our accounts. Much of the Circar grass lands previously rented out to 
one or two individuals, but perhaps held jointly by the village, was entered in 
the pottahs of fusily 1226 as part of the putcut of the individual, that is, the 
share of the grass lands which he was supposed to hold and pay for jointly with 
the other Ryots, was considered, in fusily 1226, as a part of his private farm. 

I would make no changes from ancient custom, nor give up any of the usual 
rights of Government, till a more permanent settlement is made. 

2 5. With reference to the observation of the Board on the settlement of 
fusily 1226, it is necessary to remark that the jummabundy here is to be consi¬ 
dered rather a final adjustment of the accounts of the year than a previous 
settlement of the terms on which the Ryots are to hold their lands. The 
Ryots generally seem considered responsible for the rent of their putcut lands 
according to what they paid last year; but it has been usual, particularly since 
the establishment of the Courts, to take agreements from them in the beginning 
of the year to prevent disputes, and such agreements are absolutely necessary 
under the present system. They are prescribed by the Regulations: and if 
they were not taken the revenue ofiiccis would have no legal instrument to 
proceed upon in the case of refusal to pay rent. Moochilkas, also, gave great 
facility to the settlement of the jummabundy. I have no scruple in ordering them 
to be taken: they arc proper and necessary, but must be taken with the consent of 
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Mr ‘ t .* ,e ?>' ots * The Ryots are averse to enter into'these engagements tilf the rain 

4 OctTsi?'. falls,’ and are only now signing them. These, arrangements are made hy the 
Monigars, Curnums, and Tehsildars, from August to October: the huzzoor 
cutcherry goes round in December, and corrects any mistakes, redresses any 
injustice, and brings to account any frauds which may have found their way 
into these transactions. The jummabundy of fusily 1226 was, considering the 
difficulty of the task, a moderate and good adjustment of the accounts of the 
year. Lands unfairly saddled on the Ryot were deducted from the accounts, 
or the general remission of half the rent on uncultivated lands was allowed, 
when there was no time for the inquiry. The rent on poonje converted in 
fusily 1226 into garden by new, or extending the garden culture under old 
wells, was not raised, though the rent was raised on lands surveyed as garden, 
but which for some years had been reduced to poonje rent. I have some doubts 
about the policy of giving up the difference between poonje and garden 
teerwa till some permanent terms are agreed to. The confusion and abuses 
which prevailed here for so many years, made the jummabundy otfiusily 1226 a 
difficult task: that of fusily 1227 will not be less tedious, nor perhaps less diffi¬ 
cult. If a permanent settlement could be made, this annual adjustment would 
be easier. It would be to revise the registers of lands, and enter them in the 
name of the Ryots to whom transferred when sold or disposed of; to enter and 
charge for the waste newly occupied, and raise the rent of poonje, or garden 
newly converted into nunje, by Circar water; 'and in bad seasons, when remis¬ 
sions are necessary, to ascertain the extent of loss, and settle the amount to 
be remitted. I would publish the cowle and come to permanent terms with such 
Ryots as offer. If it is found impossible to get them to come to permanent 
terms, I do not see how we. can much improve on the present practice of tempo¬ 
rary expediency. We must get them to take as much land and pay as much 
as we can; they will try to pay as little as they can: loss, confusion, and 
disputes must attend this struggle. The orders of the Honourable the Court 
of Directors exclude any shape of village rent, but they are too disunited to 
rent their villages jointly. The village might perhaps be rented separately to 
the two or three parties generally to be found in it, but they might quarrel 
among themselves. 

.26. I have thehonour to transmit a statement shewing the difference between 
the survey rates on the nunje lands in different districts, and to state, that it 
may be proper eventually to lower the high rates in Erroad, and perhaps in 
other places, if found necessary after further inquiry. It will be observed, that 
the average rate in Erroad is Con. 7 8F. HP. per cawney on the old nunje, 
but only 4 S on the new nunje. The old and new are the same nearly in all 
circumstances of soil, water, and situation. In Caroor the old nunje is only 
3 6 14, the new only 1 9 12. In Erroad it is difficult to get Ryots to take 
the land: in Caroor nunje is saleable property. Whether the terms are for 
the year, or a term of years, this reduction may be necessary. It is desirable to 
settle either for one year or a term of years with whole families, or sets of the 
same caste in a village, for the whole of their lands, where they may approve 
of such an arrangement. 

27. * It is desirable to lower the survey teerwa at once, where it evidently 
appears too high, particularly where the land is deserted in consequence; but 
this must be done with caution. 

28. It is desirable to relieve all Ryots engaged in agriculture from payment 
of the house-tax. Many Ryots now take out separate pottahs merely to avoid 
this tax, from which Pottahdars are exempt: this makes the accounts compli¬ 
cated. Many, in fact, sub-tenants, are now entered as independent occupants, 
merely to avoid this tax. 

29. It is just to make an allowance for lands saddled on the Ryot without 
any advantage to compensate for the imposition, or.to allow.him to throw them 
up; but great caution is necessary in making the inquiry. 

SO. The decennial renters gave cowle on very low terms for waste newly 
brought under cultivation: these low cowlcs were continued in fusiiics 
1225 and 1226. It seems doubtful whether the rent should be raised above 
the cowles: the circumstances of each case must in a great measure regulate 

the 
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the decision-. These are the only points which now seem necessary to be ***• 
stated for the instructions of the Board. The other statements I have the 4 
honour to transmit will shew the details of the present system, and explain the 
difficulties of making the jummabundy. 

81. Some loss of revenue may be apprehended this year on the poonje lands, 
partly because only a few partial showers fell from the beginning of June to 
the end of September, and partly because the Ryots are getting more indepen¬ 
dent from various causes. 

82. The Board authorized Mr. Sullivan to rent the Circar grass at one-fifth : 

I would recommend that no change be made till some permanent terms are 
agreed to. There is no reason why one-fiftli should be a fitter rate than one- 
third or one-fourth, the usual rates. Any change produces trouble and some 
confusion. In the southern division, where there is most of this land, poonje 
and grass paid H the same until the survey. Mr. Hurdis raised the poonje 
and reduced tlie'gna^ rent. In fusily 1227 the rent on poonje was lowered, 
and grass rent, to the amount required to make up the loss, entered as poonje. 

38. These changes are generally nominal: the Ryot pays the same, or more, 
tinder another head. Till some arrangements with regard to the Circar grass 
lands can be made, as directed in Mr. Hanbury’s letter of the 8th December 
last, I would propose to let out the Circar waste land for this year to such 
inhabitants as may voluntarily apply for it, but would recommend that the 
usual rates of one-third or one-fourth be continued for the present, instead of 
the new rate one-fifth proposed. Of course, the Collector will take all the 
care he can that no deficiencies in the bareez of the village or extra assess¬ 
ments are levied under this head, but that the land is voluntarily taken and 
paid for. 

84. In the Cqjmbatore division it has been customary never to take less than 
garden rent on the whole of the lands entered as garden by survey, whether 
they were watered and under garden culture or not, and to charge garden 
rent on old poonje besides, newly brought- under garden culture by water 
from the old or new wells. In fusily 1226 , garden rent was confined to the 
land entered as garden by survey, not extended to poonje land brought that 
year under garden culture by water from old or new wells. 

88. In the southern division it has been customary for some years to charge 
garden rent on such lands only as were actually watered, not on all the lands 
entered by survey as the garden attached to the well. The lands entered as 
garden by survey were charged as poonje, when not actually watered. In 
fusily 1226, the rent on the whole of the lands entered as garden was raised 
towards full garden rent, whether such lands were that year under poonje or 
garden culture. It might be advisable to make no change till some permanent 
terms are agreed to. Changes always produce complaints; sometimes in¬ 
justice. In the northern division the Ryots may be as ready to pay garden 
teerwa on poonje newly brought under garden culture, because the custom, 
as the Ryots in the southern division may be averse to pay garden teerwa on 
garden lands by survey under poonje culture, because the practice has for some 
years been otherwise. There is generally some good reason at bottom for any 
established custom, though it may at first seem impolitic or unjust. The assess¬ 
ment is on the whole not so heavy as in most provinces: the only real 
grievances so general as to deserve public representation are, entering in the 
accounts, and charging for lands never wanted nor used by the Ryots, to make 
up deficiencies in the bareez of the village, or pay extra assessments, and the 
tufreek under the head of grass-tax. 

I have the honour to be, with much respect, Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) Wm. THACKERAY, 

Acting Collector. 


10 I 


Coimbatore, 

4th October 1817 . 
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EXTRACT REVENUE LETTER Jbora FORT ST. GEORGE, 

Dated the SIst January 1818. 

Revenue Letter Par. 58. This settlement* itself did not call for any particular observation 
‘ « fr °n from us, further than the expression of our approbation of the great attention 
s? Jan JST which Mr. John Sullivan, the Collector, appeared to have paid to tbe arduous 
duties of his situation: but the correspondence to which the settlement had 
given rise between the Board of Revenue and the Collector, drew our notice to 
the defective state of the information before Government, with regard to the 
progress which had been made in the preparations for carrying into effect 
tbe orders of your Honourable Court for recurring to the ryotwar mode of 
settlement* 

5 9. We therefore gave instructions to that Board, to submit, as soon as 
possible, a statement on the following points. 

First, The mode of settlement which, either in whole or Jm part, subsisted 
in each of the districts under this Government 

w 

Second, The precise date at which the subsisting settlements of a temporary 
nature would terminate in the several districts where they prevailed. 

Third, The deglee in which each district was prepared for a ryotwar settle- 
jnent, by the establishment of tfeerwas, and by such other means as 
the Board might deem necessary. 

60. We at the same time intimated to the Board of Revenue our hope, that 
considerable progress had been made in framing a Regulation for the intended 
ryotwar settlement; our regret that the present lease settlement had been left 
without that only legitimate foundation ; and our approbation of the basis of 
justice and moderation on which they proposed that the ryotwar settlement 
should be formed: and we particularly impressed on the Boanj, the importance 
of furnishing the information called for without delay, both tliat the proper 
steps might he taken in due time for preparing to execute, in the most success¬ 
ful manner, the instructions which had been received from your Honourable 
Court, and that there might be an opportunity of making any reference to 
your Honourable Court which might eventually prove necessary with regard to 
the detailed or local application of those instructions. 

61. The reply of the Board of Revenue, contained in a letter from their 
Secretary, accompanied by voluminous papers, calculated to afford information 
respecting the preparations made for recurring to the ryotwar mode of settle¬ 
ment, was taken into consideration at our Consultation on the 24th June. 

62. As that part of the letter from the Secretary to the Board of Revenue 
which relates to the first two points on which we had called for information 
contains a summary view of the state of the several districts under this presi¬ 
dency, with regard to the settlement of their land revenue, which may prove 
interesting to your Honourable Court, we shall take the liberty of inserting the 
substance of it. 

68. The whole of the district of Ganjam was in possession of Zemindars, 
bolding their lands on the permanent zemindarry tenure, with the exception 
of the Itchapoor and other pergunnahs, which had been granted on lease to 
the late Major Evans, and subsequently surrendered to Government; tbe 
xemindarry of Gutnsoor, recently forfeited, and the Bavanapoor mootah and 
Chicacole estates, in which the permanent settlement had been annulled. In 
the pergunnahs above-mentioned, in Gumsoor, and in the Bavanapoor mootah, 
annual village settlements prevailed ; and in the Chicacole estates there had 
been formed a village settlement for five years, which would expire with 
fusily 1228. 

64. In the district of Vizagapatam, the only lands not permanently settled 
were those of the Hoonjaram estate, of which a village settlement had been 
made for five years ending with fusily 1229. 

65. The whole of the district of Rajahmundry was settled according to the 
permanent zemindarry system, excepting six estates which were under the 
management of the Collector, and in which annual settlements prevailed. 

66. The 


* Coimbatore. 
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66. The only lands Hot permanently settled in the district of Masulipatam 
were the two small resumed mocassah villages of Gaupavaram and Singagoodum, 
which were annually rented out, and the resumed jaghire village of Kytapilly, 
which had been rented out on a lease expiring in fusily 1228. 

67* Of the lands under the Collector of Guntoor, the district of Palnaud 
was the only part not permanency settled. A village settlement of seven years 
had been formed by the Collector for the dry lands of that district, but the 
Government had refused to confirm it, and had declared it terminable as soon 
as the necessary measures could be taken for the introduction of the ryotwar 
system. In the Wet lands the established share of the produce belonging to 
the Government had been ordered to be received in kind from each cultivator, 
and so far the collection of the revenue was ryotwar. The commutation of the 
revenue in kind for a revenue in money remains to be effected. 

68. Jn the district of Chingleput, the whole of which was formerly settled on 
permanent zem^darry tenure, numerous estates had gradually lapsed to Govern- 
ment; and tlic grt'atef part of them had been settled on village leases for ten 
years, whicn would expire in fusily 1232. Several, however, remained under 
aumany management, for want of adequate offers for the rent of them. 1 

69. In the district of Salem, one of those in which the permanent zemindarry 

settlement was formerly established, the ryotwar system had been reverted to, 
with respect to such estates, as, from time to time, had been brought in on 
account of Government. * ' 

70 . In the Bellary division of the Ceded Districts a decennial village settlement 
revailed, which would expire with fusily 1231 ; hut as there was reason to 
elieve that many of the renters were inclined to surrender their leases, the 

Collector had been authorized to resume them in such caBes, and to revert to 
the ryotwar mode of settlement. 

71. In the district of Cuddapah, the other division of the Ceded Districts, 
a decennial village settlement had been made, which would expire with fusily 
1230. 

72 . In the districts of Nellore and Ongole, in the northern and southern 
divisions of Arcot, in Tartjore, and in the wet lands of Tinnevelly and Trichi- 
nopoly, there prevailed village settlements, which would terminate in Nellore 
with fusily 1231, in both divisions of Arcot and in Tanjore with fusily 1230, 
and in the wet lands of Tinnevelly and Trichinopoly with fusily 1232. 

73. In the dry lands of Tinnevelly and Trichinopoly the settlements were 
annual and ryotwar, on the old money rents. 

74. In Coimbatore, and in the districts of Madura and Dindigul, the ryotwar 
mode of settlement had been reverted to. 

75. The foregoing is a concise but, we believe, correct account of the 
different modes of settlement subsisting in each of the districts under this 
Government, Malabar and Canara only excepted, and of the periods yet unex¬ 
pired of such of those settlements as are of a temporary nature. The peculiar 
nature of the settlements which prevail in the provinces of Malabar and Canara 
is, no doubt, well known to yoilr Honourable Court. 

76. The information afforded by the Board of Revenue with respect to the 
third point on which we had called for their report, namely, the degree in 
which each district might be prepared for a ryotwar settlement, by the esta¬ 
blishment of teerwas and by other necessary means, was very defective; they 
however submitted to us such parts of their correspondence with the officers 
under their superintendence, as related to the adoption of preparatory steps 
to the general introduction of the system, together with a rough outline of a 
Regulation for the ryotwar settlement, which they proposed to circulate in that 
unfinished state for the consideration of the several Collectors, in order to have 
the benefit of every procurable information on the subject, before submitting 
the Regulation to Government with a view to its enactment. It was also 
stated in the letter of their Secretary, that with the view of enabling the 
Collectors to discover any practical difficulties that might occur in introducing m 
the proposed settlement, and lo provide remedies against them, as well as to 

r render 
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Revenue Letter render the rules for the formation of the settlement both correct in principle 
Fort St°Geore» a0( * ’ un ^ orm * n their practical result, the Board had desired each of those 
Si Jen. 181* Collectors in whose districts the ryotwar system was not established, to select 
■ . . - " one village, and to proceed to measure, class, and assess its fields, on the prin¬ 

ciples laid down by Colonel Mtinro, in his survey of the Ceded Districts. 

77* Before passing any resolutions upon this communication from the Board 
of Revenue, we considered it desirable to avail ourselves of the benefit to be 
derived from the intimate acquaintance with the subject of the ryotwar mctfe 
of settlement possessed by Colonel Munro; we therefore caused that comma* 
nication, with its several enclosures, to be transmitted to hinrt, for such obser¬ 
vations thereupon as he might think fit to offer. 


EXTRACT FORT ST. GEORGE REVENUE CONSULTATIONS, 

The Hth June 1817-' 

Read the following letter from the Secretary to the Board of Revenue: 

To the Chief Secretary to Government. 

Sir: 

Letter from 1. I am directed by the President and Members of the Board of Revenue 

Board of Revenue, to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. Secretary Hill’s letter, under date the 15th 
2* June 1817.^ ultimo, in which it is stated, that the attention of the Government has been 
^ drawn to the defective state of the information before them, with regard to the 
progress that has been made in the preparations for recurring to the ryotwar 
mode of settlement in the territories under this Government, and that the 
Right Honourable the Governor in Council therefore requires a statement on 
the following points: 1st. The mode of settlement subsisting in each district; 
2dly, The precise date at which the existing temporary settlements will termi¬ 
nate ; and Sdly, The degree in which each district may be prepared for a 
ryotwar settlement. 

2. The periodical reports of the Board, already before the Right Honourable 
the Governor in Council, will, it is believed, be found to contain detailed and 
particular information on the two first points; but as it may be satisfactory 
and convenient to have a summary thereof, it is now subjoined. 

Ganjam. 

3. The whole of this district is in the possession of Zemindars, who hold 
their lands under the permanent zemindarry tenure; with the exception of the 
Itchapoor pergunnahs, granted to the late Major Evans on lease, and since 
surrendered to Government; the zemindarry of Gumsoor, recently forfeited; 
the Bavanapoor mootah and the Chicacole estates, in which the permanent 
settlement was annulled. 

4. In the Itchapoor, &c. pergunnahs, in Gumsoor, and in the Bavanapoor 
mootah, annual village settlements prevail; the existing settlements will there¬ 
fore expire with the current year fusily 1226. In the Chicacole estates a quin¬ 
quennial village lease has been introduced, which will expire with fusily 1228. 

Vizagapatam. 

5. The only lands not permanently settled in the Vizagapatam district are 
those of the Hoonjaram estate, in which a quinquennial village lease has been 
introduced, that will expire in fusily 1229. 

Rqjahmundry , viz. Yanamadoroo, Paukoodaroo, Woopalagooptum, Salkenate- 
pillay, Bendarmalanka, Masulipatam. 

6. In the llajahmundry district six estates are under the management of the 
Collector, and in these annual settlements prevail; the existing settlements 
will consequently expire there with the current year 1226. 

7. The only aumany lands in the Masulipatam district are the two small 
resumed mocassuh villages of Caupavaratn and Singagoodum, which are annu- 

* • ally 
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ally rented out, and the resumed jaghire village of Kytapilly, which has been Letter from 
rented out on . lease expiring in furily 12 * 8 . B«a 

Guntoor. 

8. The only lands not permanently settled under the Collector of Gunto&r* 
are those in' the district of ralnaud. The dry lands in that district were settled 
by the Collector on a septennial village lease, but the Government have refused 
to confirm the same, and have declared the lease terminable so soon as the 
requisite measures can be taken for the introduction of the ryotwar system. 

In the wet lands the established share of Government has been ordered to be 
received from each cultivator in kind, and so far the collection of the Revenue 
is ryotwar. The commutation of the revenue in kind for a revenue in money 
remains to be effected under the rules now framing. 

Chingleput. 

9. Most of tjbe numerous^ estates in this permanently settled district which 
have gradually lapsedto Government have been settled on a village lease for 
ten years, which will expire in fusily 1232: several, however, are under 
aumany management, from the want of adequate offers for the rent. 

Salem. 

10. The ryotwar mode of settlement and collection have been reverted to 
in the estates of this district, which have been bought in from time to time on 
account of Government. 

Ceded Districts : Bellary, Cuddapak. 

11. In Bellary a decennial village lease prevails, which will expire vgith fusily 
1231 ; but the Collector has been authorized to resume the leases of such as 
may be inclined to surfetider them, and in that event to revert to the ryotwar 
mode of settlement. In Cuddapah a decennial lease settlement has been esta¬ 
blished, which will expire with fusily 1230. 

Nellore, two Divisions of Arcot, Tanjore, Tinnevelly, Trickinopoly. 

12. In Nellore and Ongole, in the northern and southern divisions of Arcot, 
in Tanjore, and in the wet lands of Tinnevelly and Trichinopoly, village lease 
settlements prevail, which terminate in Nellore with fusily 12S1, in the northern 
division of Arcot with fusily 1230, in the southern division of Arcot with fusily 
1230, in Tanjore with fusily 1230, in the wet lands of Tinnevelly with fusily 
1232, and in the wet lands of Trichinopoly with fusily 1232. 

13. In the dry lands of Tinnevelly and Trichinopoly, the settlements are 
annual and ryotwar, on the old money rents. 

Coimbatore, Madura, DindiguL 

14. In Coimbatore and in the districts of Madura and Dindigul the ryotwar 
mode of settlement and collection has been resorted to. 

Malabar and Canara. 

15. The peculiar nature of the annual settlements which exist on the western 
coast are too well known to the Government to require any elucidation in this 
place. 

16. Having given this concise abstract of the existing settlements in each 
district, and stated when those of a temporary nature will terminate, it remains 
for the Board to shew in what degree each district, not at present settled on 
the ryotwar plan, may be prepared for that system. To do this it is necessary 
that the Hoard should enter at some length into an elucidation of the landed 
tenures of the different provinces, and of the nature and effects of the ryotwar 
survey where it has been introduced. A minute on this subject, involving 
also various other questions connected with the general introduction of the 
ryotwar plan of settlement, has been partly prepared, and is now under the 
consideration of the Board, who hope soon to have it in their power to submit 
it to the Government in a complete state :* meantime, with the view of enabling 
the Right Honourable the Governor in Council to judge of the preparatory 
steps that have been taken for the general introduction of the ryotwar settle- 

10 K ment, 

* Minute by the Board of Revenue, dated 5th January 1818. 
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Letter from 
Board of Revenue, 
29 May 1817. 


ment» they beg leave to enclose for his information copies of the papers noted 
in the margin.* 


17 . From these enclosures it will be observed, that considerable progress has 
•been made in the formation of a Regulation for the intended settlement. It is 
proposed by the Board to circulate the draft as it now stands for the considera¬ 
tion of the several Collectors, in order that they may have the benefit of every 
information to be procured on the subject, previously to submitting the Regu¬ 
lation for enactment; but it is t.o be considered at present as a mere outline of 
the proposed law, which it will be requisite to modify considerably as further 
information may prove expedient. 


18. With tlie view, also, of enabling the Collectors to discover any practical 
difficulties that may occur in introducing the proposed settlement, and to 
provide remedies for the same, as well as to render the rules for the formation 
of the settlement correct in principle and uniform in their practical result, the 
Board have desired those in whose districts the ryotvfar system has not been satis¬ 
factorily established to select one village, and to proceed ^ f ' J trteasure» class, and 
assess the fields thereof on the principles laid down by Colonel Munroin his 
survey of the Ceded Districts. It is hoped that this measure will not only enable 
the Board to anticipate and provide agaiust the chief difficulties likely to arise 
on the introduction of the new settlement, ( but assist its establishment on 
uniform and satisfactory principles throughout the country. 

19. But when the Board of Revenue consider the great difficulty likely to 
arise in the Northern Circars in the conversion of the Government share of 
the produce, which in some districts is as high as sixty or seventy per cent, of 
the whole, into a moderate money payment; when they find that in many 

{ daces the former ryotwar settlement existed only in the accounts of the Col¬ 
ector’s cutcherry, and never was adopted or followed by the people; that it 
was very inaccurately established in other districts, and that in general the 
result of most of the former ryotwar surveys has been unsatisfactory; but, 
above all, when they observe the little regard paid to ancient usages and 
private rights under the surveys hitherto made on the ryotwar plan, they are 
desirous, in reverting to that system, to guard against these evils ; and while 
they vest the revenue officers with such powers as may be requisite to enable 
them to measure, class, and assess the lands, they wish to confirm existing 
rights, to prevent oppression, and to ensure speedy redress of individual 
wrongs. The Board are extremely anxious to effect this at as early a period 
as possible, and no efforts on their part shall be wanting for this end : but the 
interests involved in the new system of revenue administration are so mo¬ 
mentous, that the Board are desirous that it should be rather well than hastily 
established. 

I have, &c. 


Fort St. George, (Signed) A. D. CAMPBELL, 

29 May, 1817* Secretary. 


DRAFT of a REGULATION for the general Introduction of the Ryotwar 

Mode qf Settlement and Collection. 

Draft Regulation Whereas it has been deemed expedient that the settlement and collection 
for Ryotwar of the public revenue, on lease, whether by one or more villages, shall be 
Settlement. discontinued after the expiration of all existing leases, and that the public 

~ N ' revenue shall henceforth, in all practicable cases, be collected by public officers 

in the pay of Government, either European or native, direct from each con¬ 
tributor; and whereas it has been deemed expedient that a measurement, 
classification, and new assessment should be made of all arable and waste land, 
and that a certain, fair, and xeasonable equivalent or composition should be 
fixed in money for all public revenue heretofore received in kind, and that the 
variable public assessment now paid in money for land should be changed for a 
fixed field assessment: wherefore the Right Honourable the Governor in 
Council has been pleased to make the following rules. 

1. From 

* Circular letters, 25th March, and Sd April 1816; to Mr. Hyde and Mr. Roberts, 17th 
April; to Mr. Ellis, 17th April; to Col. Caldw&ll, 22d May 1816; circular letter, 22d May 
1816; draft of the ryotwar Regulation. . 
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1. From and after the date of the promulgation of this Regulation, the Draft Regulation 
collection of the public revenue shall not be rented out by villages, or other ^.fe°‘" r 
larger divisions of country, for a term exceeding one year, unless the sanction Settiement - 
of the Governor in Council shall have been first obtained. 

■ 

2. Where no leases exist on the promulgation of this Regulation, anil in all 
cases where leases elapse, the settlement of the public revenue shall henceforth 
be made by the officers of Government, either European or native, direct with 
each individual contributor. 

3. In all practicable cases the amount of public revenue to be paid by each 
contributor for each fusily year shall be settled by the Collector with the con¬ 
tributor, or by his assistant; but where, from the extent of the collectorship, 
this cannot be done, the settlement of the amount of revenue payable by each 
contributor shall be made by the native servants of the Collector, under 
defined and written instructions from the Collector. The settlement, when 
made in the first instance by tjie native officers, shall be revised by the Col¬ 
lector, or by the AssisciU\t to the Collector, and be reported for the approval of 
the Board of Revenue. 

4. In all villages where a measurement and classification of the land has 
been made, and the public revenue deniandable from each field under culti¬ 
vation has been fixed by a competent authority, the collections of the public 
revenue shall be made according to the rates of assessment' so fixed. 

5. Where the rates of assessment on a field have been fixed by a public act 

of a Collector, and those rates have been followed as the rule of demand for 
more than one year, such rates shall be considered to have been fixed by 
competent authority. • 

G. Where the rates of assessment which have been fixed in the manner 
described in the foregoing section shall, after due investigation, appear in the 
opinion of the Collector to require being modified, lie shall appoint a punchayet 
of cultivators and native revenue officers to value the land, with reference to 
the public assessment fixed on land of the same quality in the village where the 
land in question is situated, or in the adjoining villages. The Collector shall 
then report, for the final sanction of the Board of Revenue, the reduction of 
the assessment which has been found to be necessary. 

7. Where no measurement, classification, and assessment of land have been 
completed on punjah lands (commonly called dry grain lands), but the public 
revenue has nevertheless been paid in money (teerwa), the revenue shall be 
collected agreeably to the rates heretofore established, till such time as new 
rates, to be proposed under the measurement, classification, and assessment 
herein provided for, have been approved and confirmed. Where any dispute may 
arise respecting the existing rate of teerwa to be demanded, the revenue shall 
be collected according to the rate that has been most prevalent during the last 
ten years preceding the dispute. . 

8. It being intended that the public revenue, now usually demandable in 
money, but varying in the rate of the tax according to the nature of the 
produce, should be changed for a fixed rate of assessment to be levied without 
reference to the nature ofthe produce, Collectors shall proceed, under the 
rules contained in this Regulation, to change the varying rate of assessment 
for a fixed field assessment. 

9- In cases where the public revenue has hitherto been customarily de¬ 
mandable in kind, the public revenue shall be collected according to such 
custom, and according to the customary rates of division (warum orpauloo), 
till such time as a certain fair and reasonable equivalent in money shall have 
been established. Where any dispute may arise respecting the existing rate of 
division, the rate which has been most prevalent during the ten years last 
preceding the publication of this Regulation shall be considered the customary 
rate. 

10. It being intended by this Regulation that the public revenue heretofore 
paid in kind should be commuted for a payment in money, Collectors, under 
the instructions and rules contained in tills Regulation, shall proceed to com¬ 
mute 
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Draft Regulation myte the revenue demandable in kind for a certain fair and reasonable equiva- 

for ityotwar lent or composition in money. 

Settlement. r 

w— v ' ii. No collection shall be made according to the new rates of money assess* 

• .ment, until such rates of assessment shall have been assented to by the culti¬ 
vators whom it may concern, or a decision on the justness of the rate has been 
passed by a competent authority. 

12. In cases where a cultivator may not agree to the commutation of the 
revenue heretofore paid in kind for a money tax, or to the new rate of money 
tax proposed to be substituted for the existing rate, on the ground of over- 
assessment, the Collector shall cause a punchayet to be assembled, to be com¬ 
posed of five persons, of whom two shall be chosen by the cultivator who 
objects to the assessment, and two by the Collector or his officers, and one by 
the four persons thus chosen. The punchayet shall give their award in writing 
on the amount of the money tax to be assessed on the land in question. Where 
a Collector may approve the money assessment proposed by the punchayet, he 
shall confirm it. Where the Collector may consider ^h^assessment unreason¬ 
ably low, he is at liberty to decline confirming it, and shall in such cases con¬ 
tinue the previously existing rate of warum or teerwa, till further experience 
has ascertained the true value of the land in question, or the cultivators shall 
assent to a fair commutation proposed by the Collector. 

13. Where disputes may arise respecting the equitableness of the assessment 
proposed to be fixed on any field in lieu of the varying assessment alluded to in 
Sections 8 and 9, the Collector shall be guided by the rules of Section 12 in 
bringing such disputes to a settlement, and shall, where he may suspect fraud 
or collusion in the punchayets, be at liberty to recur to the customary rates of 
assessment, till such time as an equitable fixed assessment has been acceded to. 

14. In order to prevent the loss by waste, fraud, and embezzlement, which 
arises when the public revenue is received in kind immediately by the officers 
of Government, Collectbrs are permitted, till such time as the commutation 
of the payment in kind for a payment in money has been made, to ascertain 
the quantity and quality of the crop of the current year, to value the same in 
money, and to offer to each cultivator separately, or to all the cultivators of the 
village collectively, to make over to them the Government revenue in kind, 
commonly called the Circar share of the produce, for a fixed sum in money. 
In cases where the cultivators may refuse the terms offered, and the Collector 
cannot come to a settlement with them for a money payment, he is authorized 
to rent the collection of the public revenue for the then current fusily by vil¬ 
lages, to any person or persons, not being native officers in the pay of Govern¬ 
ment, or otherwise exceptionable, giving the preference (where all circum¬ 
stances are the same) to persons residing in or near the village, and reporting 
all the circumstances of the case for the information of the Board of Revenue. 
This mode of settlement shall continue only till such time as an assessment in 
money has been fixed on each field. In all such cases the cultivator’s share of 
the produce shall be delivered over to the cultivators so soon after the crops have 
been cut as may be practicable. 

15. All fees established in grain usually taken from the gross produce, or from 
the Circar or cultivator’s share, shall be paid in such cases immediately upon 
the crops being reaped or beat out, as the case may be, to the persons entitled 
to receive them. The collection of the Circar share being all that is to be rented, 
no delay shall occur in delivering to the cultivators the share they are entitled 
to of each crop. 

16. Collectors shall limit the demand for public revenue to lands actually cul¬ 
tivated, unless the occupier of uncultivated land prefers retaining the land and 
paying the teerwa on it, to giving it up to another who has offered to cultivate 
it. Contracts voluntarily entered into to pay revenue for a specific quantity of 
land at a given rate or amount, may nevertheless be enforced.by Collectors. 

17. In villages* in which the lands under cultivation are held permanently 
by the same cultivator, and are not liable by custom to be periodically changed, 

and 

* See the extract of the general letter which follows, dated 16th December 1812, par. SB. 
“ The principle of the proposition that was suggested by Mr. Grceme, for confining the leases to 
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and in which no valid objection is made by the other cultivators to the measure. Draft Regulation 
it shall be competent to cultivators to demand, and to Collectors to grant a ^dement! 
lease of such lands on terms to be mutually agreed on ; provided such terms 
are approved by the Hoard of Revenue and confirmed by the Governor ip , 

Council: and the revenue of the last year of such lease, provided the measure 
be sanctioned by the Honourable the Court of Directors, shall be the permanent 
revenue demandablc on such land. Waste land shall not, in any case, be 
included in the leases or permanent tenures allowed to be made by this section. 

The form of the deed to be issued for such leases shall be submitted to the 
Board of Revenue for approval, previously to being issued. 

.18. The collection of the public revenue due from lands which have actually 
been sown, but which have proved wholly or partially unproductive, may be 
suspended at the discretion of Collectors. Provided, however, that in cases 
where the assessment, as in Malabar and Canara, is fixed on an entire estate, 
or a defined extent of land, po such suspension be made by Collectors without 
the previous sanction of the Board of Revenue. 

19. Compulsory measures shall not be used to cause the cultivators to extend 
their cultivation, and cultivators shall be left at liberty to extend or contract 
their cultivation annually in the way they may think most to their advantage. 

A cultivator shall not, however, be permitted to throw up any one of his dry 
grain fields, which may be so surrounded by his other fields that it cannot be 
got at without passing over the fields in his occupation, and which consequently 
no one else will take; unless such cultivator shall consent to allow, without 
any remission, a road of twelve feet broad through his other fields to such fields 
without claiming any remission. 

‘20. Where disputes may arise regarding the occupancy of land, and the cul¬ 
tivators cannot come to any agreement amongst themselves, before the season of 
cultivation, on the subject in dispute, the Collector, or the Tehsildars under 
him, shall decide on a summary inquiry who shall have the right of occupancy 
for the then current fusily year, and give his decision- with the reasons for it in 
writing. If the parties be dissatisfied with such summary investigation, they 
shall be at liberty to institute a regular suit, to try the right in the court com¬ 
petent to try the suit. The land in dispute shall, for the current year, be cul¬ 
tivated by the person in whose favour the written decision by the revenue 
officers shall have been made, but such decision shall not give any title to per¬ 
manent possession of the land. 

21. Persons who are desirous of cultivating unoccupied lands may take them 
at any period during the year, but persons who may intend to throw up lands 
shall signify such intention within the period to be fixed by each Collector for 
the surrender of lands in the actual occupation of any cultivator. All lands 
retained after proclamation so made will be liable to be assessed with public 
revenue. 

22. Where the lands so thrown up in any one year are lands held under 
meerassy. tenure, the previous occupant or occupants of them shall be at liberty 
to reclaim them in the ensuing year, on agreeing to cultivate them, and to 
pay the public revenue due thereon. The temporary occupant shall be con¬ 
sidered a Pyacarry only. 

23. The assessment to be fixed on fields under this Regulation shall not 
hereafter be raised, in cases where the productive powers of the land shall have 
been increased by improvements made by the Ryots at their own expense, in 
digging wells, repairing tanks, &c. 

10 L *4. In 

the lands that have been considered and are classed under the head of lands in cultivation, might, 
we conceive, if it had been adopted, have had a beneficial eflect upon the minds ot the Kyots; 
and wherever they were in circumstances that would have rendered them responsible tenants for a 
rent equal or nearly equal in amount to that which their lands had paid, we should have approve 
of your uranting lone leases, and would have confirmed them in perpetuity to soph Kyot 
individually, because we arc of opinion that the effect of such separate settlements would be not 
only to stimulate the industry of those who should be thus permanently established in their pro¬ 
perty, and enable them gradually to apply for portions of the waste lands upon the terms at 
which it has been customary to allot such lands, convertible into a perpetuity at a reasonable 
assessments but because the example thus held out of the benefits derived from exertion c a 
not/ail, in the course of time, to have a general influence upon the other occupants of iano. 
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ttlcment. 


24, In cases where no person offers to take a field to cultivate during the 
season of cultivation, cultivators shall be at liberty to apply to occupy fields so 
relinquished for pasture, on agreeing to pay, where a pasture tax is usually 
, levied, the pasture tax customarily assessed on fields preserved for grazing.* 


£5. Collectors, under the authority of the Board of Revenue, may issue 
cowles for the encouragement of the cultivation of waste lands, for the digging 
of wells, for the construction of tanks, for the irrigation of land, for the cul¬ 
tivation of indigo, sugar, cane, cotton, or of any exotics, and for the breeding 
of cattle and sheep for sale. 


26. The terms upon which it is proposed to grant cowles for the purposes 
above described, shall be submitted by the Collector for the approval of the 
Board of Revenue, and confirmation of the Governor in Council. 


£7* Upon a cultivator occupying waste land for cultivation he shall be enti¬ 
tled to receive a pottah under the signature of,the Collector, specifying the 
period for which he is to hold the land on cowle and th^, public revenue he is 
to pay thereon. ' 

28. When land may be held on cowle for a term of years, the rate of assess¬ 
ment of the last year of the cowle shall be considered as the future fixed rate 
of assessment, except in the following cases. 


1st. When a person may excavate or sink a well and make a new garden, he 
shall, at the expiration of the term of the cowle, enjoy one-third of the land or 
produce free from tax ; that is to say, he shall only pay two-thirds of the full 
revenue which such land would otherwise be liable to pay. 


£dly. When a person may construct a new tank for the irrigation of lands, he 
shall receive from the Governor in Council, as a testimony of their approbation 
and an encouragement to others to follow his example, a grant of the public 

revenue of.of the land newly brought into cultivation; that is to 

say, he shall pay only .. of the full revenue of the land watered 

from such tank. 


29. The cultivators shall be entitled to, and may demand from the Curnums 
of the villages, a cultivation chit for each field, at the time of occupancy, 
shewing the public tax on each field; and when it may be proved to the satis¬ 
faction of the Collector that any Curnum has refused to give such chit, the 

Collector shall have authority to levy a fine from him not exceeding. 

rupees. The form of the chit shall be approved by the Collector, in the first 
instance,' and be submitted for the confirmation of the Board of Revenue. 

80. When the settlement of the amount due from each contributor shall have 
been concluded, pottahs under the seal and signature of the Collector, in a 
form to be approved by the Board of Revenue, shall be granted to each con¬ 
tributor, specifying the names and extent of the fields cultivated by them, and 
the amount of the public revenue they are to pay. 

31. Receipts shall be granted to all contributors of public revenue, for their 
payments on the public account, through all the gradations of collection, viz. 
1st, by the persons employed by authority or custom to collect the revenue of 
die village from each contributor, whether such collector of the public revenue 
be a public officer, head inhabitant, or Curnum ; 2dly, by the Tehsildars to 
the village officers; and Sdly, by the. Collector to the Tehsildars. 

32. When a payment on account of public revenue shall have been made by 
a cultivator or other contributor to an inferior agent, such agent shall grant 
a receipt for the amountj and upon forwarding such receipt to the talook. cut- 
cherry, the cultivator shall receive in exchange for it a receipt under the signa¬ 
ture of the Tehsildar. 

33. The receipts shall specify the date of payment and the kist for which 
paid. A form of receipt shall be lodged by Collectors with each Tehsildar and 
each inferior agent, so soon as all demands have been liquidated for each fusily 
year. A general receipt shall be granted by the Tehsildar to each cultivator. 


* This applies chiefly to the dry grain province of Coimbatore. 
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who has paid all demands in full; a form for this receipt shall be furnished by Draft Regulation 
the Collector. J for Ryotwar 

Settlement. 

34. Tehsildars shall, compare the receipts granted by the inferior village 
agents with the payments made to him on account of the village, and shall • 
report to the Collector where any excess of collection shall appear to have 
been made by such inferior agents. 

35. Curnums shall be bound, on the application of any cultivator or con¬ 
tributor of public revenue, to furnish him with a copy of the demand, collec¬ 
tion, and balance account of such individual, and also to allow him to read, or 
to read to him, the accounts of village charges. Where Curnums shall be 
proved, on complaint to Collectors, to have neglected or refused to comply 
with the rules herein laid down, such Curnums shall be fined in a sum not 
exceeding ......... rupees for the first offence, and in a sum not exceeding 

.for the second offence. 

36. When it may be proved to the satisfaction of the Collector that Tehsil¬ 

dars, the revenue office^ under him, head inhabitants or Curnums, have neg¬ 
lected or refused to grant the receipts specified in Section.of this Regu¬ 
lation, the Collectors shall have authority to levy a fine not exceeding. 

rupees from the. and not exceeding.rupees from the 

... for each case of neglect or refusal. 

37- Where disputes may arise between the cultivators and the Collector, 
regarding the amount of the assessment in money or share of the produce justly 
demandable from such cultivators, under the assessment authorized to be made 
as public revenue by this regulation, the Collector, where he considers the 
demand just, shall make, or cause his Tehsildar or other authorized agent to 
make, the demand in writing. 

38. Cultivators, on receiving such written demand, shall be bound to pay 
the money in the first instance. Cultivators having paid the demand so made, 
shall be at liberty to institute a suit in the zillah court, for the recovery of what¬ 
ever sum he may consider to have been unlawfully collected from 'him by the 
Collector, or by any person employed by him. 

39. If the demand of the Collector shall prove to have been incorrect or not 
justly due, damages shall be awarded to the cultivator, in a sum not exceeding 
double the amount of the excess of revenue levied in addition to the repayment 
of the over-collection, with interest at twelve per cent, per annum. 

40. All suits instituted by cultivators for the recovery of excess of revenue 
levied by Collectors, or under their authority, shall be heard and decided by 
.the Judge as summary suits, and in preference to all other suits, with the least 
practicable delay. 

41. Where cultivators or other contributors of the public revenue shall fail 
to pay the public revenue, the Collector shall have the power of keeping such 
defaulters under personal restraint for a period not exceeding two months, either 
by placing Peons over them, or by confining them in the talook or huzzoor 
cutcherry, or in any other suitable building. 

42. If at the expiration of two months defaulters shall refuse to come to 

any arrangement for the liquidation of the public revenue due by them, the 
Collector shall either proceed to the attachment of their personal property, or 
in ‘ cases where he may consider it necessary, the Collector shall send the 
defaulter to the civil jail of the zillah, with a precept to the Government Vakeel 
to make a motion to the Judge, in or out of court, for the confinement of the 
defaulter. The Judge, whether in or out of court, shall pass an order and 
cause the defaulter to be confined, without going into any previous inquiry as 
to the justness of the debt for which he is confined. On the defaulter so con¬ 
fined paying the demand against him, or giving security to the Judge or Col¬ 
lector for the due discharge thereof within fifteen days, he shall be forthwith 
released. * 

43. Where defaulters and their sureties may fail to discharge the demand 

against them within the time limited in the security bonds, the Judge, on the 
motion of the Collector, made in or out of court through the Government 
S Vakeel, 
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” Vakeel, shall commit the defaulter and the security or securities to prison, to 
be dealt with as the law directs. 

44. Collectors, previously to attaching personal property, shall allow such 
reasonable time as may appear to them to be proper for the discharge of the 
public revenue which may be due, and if the defaulters should still persist in 
refusing to come to any adjustment, the Collector shall notify the intended sale 
of the property at thirty days from the date of such notification. 

45. The sale of property under attachment shall be made by Commissioners to 
be appointed by the Collector, by a written instrument. Such Commissioners 
shall be liable to prosecution before the Judge or Magistrate, as the case may 
be, for all breaches of the law of distraint. 

46. The ploughs and implements of husbandry and trade, the cattle trained 
to the plough, and the seed-grain of the cultivators, shall not be distrained for 
arrears of revenue, so long as any other property shall be forthcoming. Where 
balances may arise from the insolvency or absenq? of the inhabitants of a vil¬ 
lage, no additional assessment shall be levied from the pfeher inhabitants of the 
same or any other village to make good such balances, unless in cases where 
the inhabitants collectively have entered into any agreement for the rent of the 
public revenue. 

47. 'The provisions of Section 41 to 46 inclusive of this Regulation shall be 
applicable to persons liable to pay personal or professional taxes, or taxes on 
income, commonly called ready money taxes, paid by persons not cultivators, 
and the taxes demandablc on account of Government from such persons shall 
be collected from such, persons under the provisions of these sections. 

48. In all cases not provided for by this Regulation, the public revenue shall 
henceforth be collected from cultivators individually, or cultivators collectively 
renting their ‘villages, according to the rules of Regulation XXVIII, A. D. 
1802; and Regulation XXVII, A. D. 1802, shall henceforth be considered 
applicable only to intermediate renters, permanent or temporary Zemindars, 
Sliotriumdsft's, Jaghiredars, and Enamdars. 

49. Where a cultivator or other contributor shall complain to Collectors of 
unauthorized and illegal exactions having been made from him by the Tehsil- 
dars, their authorized agents, heads of' villages, village servants, or any other 
person, and where it may be proved to the satisfaction of the Collector that 
such exactions have been made, the Collector shall cause the amount to be 
immediately refunded and paid to the complainant, and shall levy a fine on the 
offender, not exceeding four times the amount of such unauthorized exaction. 
If such offender be a public servant on the establishment of the Collector, he 
shall, in addition to the fine, be liable to dismission, and be declared, at the • 
discretion of the Governor in Council, incapable of again serving the Com¬ 
pany. A copy of this clause shall be delivered to all public servants, and an 
acknowledgment of its having been received be taken. 

50. In order to prevent litigious suits, and to secure public servants from 
continual accusations, complaints of exactions must be made to Collectors 

within.months after the expiration of the fusily year in which such 

exactions were levied j if not made within that period, the parties aggrieved 
shall be referred by the Collector to the zillah or other cour£ competent to 

afford redress. 

• 

51. Where exactions are proved to the satisfaction of the Collector, the 
demand for the refund of such sums as have been proved shall be made by a 
writing under the signature of the Collector, and the amount shall be collected 
in the same manner as an arrear of revenue, whether such refunds be due from 
public officers, head inhabitants, Curnums, or any. other description of 
persons. 

52. Where persons called upon to pay such refunds may consider them¬ 
selves aggrieved by the demand, they shall be at liberty to institute a suit 
against the person or persons by whom they may consider themselves aggrieved, 
in the civil courts, within thirty days, on first paying the demand, or on giving 
good and sufficient security for the payment thereof. 

53. A? 
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53. As it will not be possible for the Board of Revenue to examine and report Draft Regulation 
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to Government on the proceedings of Collectors for the realization of the 
public revenue under annual settlements, unless Collectors report their pro¬ 
ceedings in due time. Collectors who have annual settlements to make with the 
cultivators, shall transmit their report on such settlements to the Board of 

Revenue on or before the.. on pain of incurring the displeasure 

of the Governor in Council. 

54. All fines authorized to be levied under this Regulation shall be levied in 
the mode and manner prescribed for the collection of an arrear of revenue, 
under Regulation XXVIII, A. D. 1802. 

55. The powers given to Collectors in this Regulation shall extend to Assis¬ 
tant Collectors, whenever Collectors may consider it expedient to delegate 
their authority to Assistants, and all acts done by Assistants to Collectors, or 
native officers under the orders of a Collector, or under these rules, shall be 
held to be acts of the Collector. 

56. Where Collectors.^re required to measure, class, and assess a money 
revenue on land from which a revenue was formerly demandable in kind, or to 
fix a money revenue on land from which a revenue in money was demandable, 
fluctuating with the variations in the produce, they shall be guided by the fol¬ 
lowing rules.* 

(Signed) A. D. CAMPBELL, 

Secretary. 


for Ryotwar 
Settlement. 


Ordered, in consequence, that the following letter be dispatched to Colonel 
Munro, First Commissioner: 


Sir : 


To Colonel Munro, First Commissioner. 


Before passing any resolutions on the accompanying communications 
from the Board of Revenue, on the subject of introducing the ryotwar mode 
of revenue settlement wherever practicable, the Right Honourable the Gover¬ 
nor in Council is desirous of availing himself of the benefit to be derived from 
your intimate acquaintance with that subject; I am therefore directed to 
transmit to you, for such observations thereupon as you may think fit to offer, 
the communication above referred to, with its several enclosures. 


I have, &c. 


Fort St. George, 
24th June 1817- 


(Signed) D. HILL, 

Secretary to Government. 


Letter to 
Colonel Munro, 
24 June 1817. 


EXTRACT FORT ST. GEORGE REVENUE CONSULTATIONS, 

The 16 th December 1817. 

Read the following letter : 

To the Chief Secretary to the Government of Fort St. George. 

Sir : 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
24th June, transmitting a letter from the Board of Revenue and the enclosures 
to which it refers. These papers not having reached me until the 8th ultimo, 
the day on which I left Bangalore for Madras, and my subsequent journey to 
this place, are the causes for my not having answered your letter at an earlier 
period. 

2. I have read over with attention the outline of the proposed draft of a 
Regulation for ryotwar settlement, , nd the documents which accompanied it. 
As the rules submitted by the Boan of Revenue are, with very few exccp- 

11 M tions, 

* /These are the rule* to Surveyors and Assn ors, issued by Colonel Munro in the Ceded Dis 
tncts, ybicli have already been circulated to the Collectors. 


Letter from 
Colonel Munro, 
22 Aug. 1817- 
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Letter from 
Colonel Munro, 
•22 Aug. 1817. 


tions, such as seem well calculated for the attainment of the object in view, I 
have confined my remarks in the accompanying paper to those which appeared 
to require modification. 


' ' S. I have not suggested any alteration in the instructions to Surveyors, &c. 
because those instructions were founded upon extensive experience, when 
every thing connected with them came daily under my notice, and when, from 
such constant practice, I was better qualified to judge of their fitness than I can 
possibly be at this distant period. As the Ceded Districts contain within their 
limits every variety of soil and tenure that is to be found in the territories 
under the Madras Government, and ns the rules for surveying and assessing 
the lands were found adapted to every situation in the Ceded Districts, there 
can be no reason why they should not be equally applicable to the same 
purposes in all the other districts. Though [ believe this to be the case, I am 
persuaded that they may gradually derive from experience many improvements, 
equally suited to all districts, and it would therefore, I think, be better to 
circulate them in the shape of Instructions than iA that of a Regulation. 

4. The Board of Revenue, in their letter, state ’ that “ in Bellary a de- 
“ cennial lease settlement prevails, which will expire with fusily 12J1; but 
“ the Collector has been authorized to resume the leases of such as may be 
“ inclined to surrender them, and in that evept to revert to the ryotwarry mode 
** of settlement.” When I was at Hurrikar, on the borders of the Ceded 
Districts, I was informed that the chief cause of many of the leases not being 
given up, was the inability of the leaseholders to comply with the condition 
required, of previously discharging their arrears. If the whole, or the greater 
part of them, could be induced to relinquish their leases by the remission of 
their arrears, the measure ought undoubtedly to be immediately adopted, as it 
would be highly beneficial both to the inhabitants and to the future revenue of 
the country. Were it intended to carry on a system of leases, the proposed 
measure would be extremely injurious, because it would encourage the lease¬ 
holders to withhold their balances, in the hope of a remission ; but as a ryotwar 
settlement is to be introduced, this objection will be done away, because the 
danger of the remission being converted into a precedent will no longer exist. 
It would, therefore, be useless to suspend the cancelling of the leases, in the 
expectation of collecting the balances. These balances never can be realized: 
they will go on accumulating, and the longer the vain attempt to collect them 
is persisted in, the more exhausted will the resources of the country become. 


S. If the leases are cancelled, the next step ought to be to reduce the rate 
of assessment, as proposed in my report to the Board of Revenue in 1807. 
Without this reduction no lasting or extensive improvement can take place. 
The inhabitants in ordinary years will barely be able to pay their rents, and in 
bad ones will require considerable remissions. Some of the finest districts in 
the Ceded Countries, such as Bellary, Gooty, and Adoni, have been in the 
worst state ever since 1792, and they can never receive the improvement of 
which they are so susceptible until an abatement takes place in their assess¬ 
ment. No time can be so proper for this alteration as the present, when most 
of the principal native servants employed in the survey arc still in the service, 
and when they are under the direction of a Collector, who has had the ad¬ 
vantage of long experience in the districts. If it be deferred, the old native 
servants will gradually disappear from age and other causes, and a new set, 
under a new Collector, will not be competent to the proper execution of the task. 

C. A temporary loss of revenue will be the necessary consequence of the 
proposed plan ; but if the reduction be gradually made, by introducing it into 
a certain number of districts yearly, those districts in which it is first begun 
will have so much improved before it is carried into effect in the whole, that 
the loss of revenue will probably never, in any one year, amount to one-half 
of the whole sum remitted in the assessment; and this temporary loss would 
soon be compensated by the revenue rising to its former level, and continuing 
to advance progressively under a lighter taxation and a greater encouragement 
to agriculture. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) TIIOS. MUNRO, 

Camp, near Darwar, First Commissioner. 

22d August 1817. • ^ 
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Remarks on the Outline of the RyotwarRegulation, and the Papers accompanying it. 

6.* The way in which it is here proposed to modify the assessment appears 
to be very proper; but as, in modifying the assessment, there may sometimes 
be an increase as well as a reduction, the concluding lines of the section should , 
run thus: “ The Collector shall then report, for the final sanction of the 
“ Board of Revenue, the reduction (or increase) of the assessment, &c.” 

14. Where it becomes necessary, as supposed in this section, to rent the 
Circar share of the produce of a village to any person or persons not being 
public officers, the head of the village should not be excluded as a public 
officer. The main objection to him as a renter is, that he will instigate the 
othe’r inhabitants to reject the commutations of their rent in kind for one in 
money. This will, no doubt, sometimes happen ; but if he gain by a money 
rent of the whole village, the other Ryots will soon discover that they will gain 
also by a money rent of their several shares, and be the more easily induced to 
agree to it. The head of a viJ(age is often deterred from agreeing to a money 
rent by the fear of loss: this fear can only be removed by finding, from ex¬ 
perience, that instead of lfas there is gain. It is of great importance in esta¬ 
blishing money rents, that the prejudice against them of any one principal 
inhabitant, and still more of the head of the village, should be overcome, 
because all the difficulty lies in the first beginning; and when it is once made, 
the example is soon followed by atf' the rest of the Ryots. The head of the 
village should, therefore, be encouraged to rent it, in preference to any 
inhabitant of a neighbouring, or to any inhabitant of the same villages, who is 
not a cultivator. 

17. If a field assessment has taken place on the lands proposed to be leased, 
no particular lease is necessary, because it is understood that when a field 
assessment has been approved by Government it is permanent, and that every 
occupant of such land is at liberty to hold what he has as long as he pleases, 
without any increase of assessment, and that he is also at liberty, at the end of 
any year, to throw up whatever land he finds himself unable to cultivate. The 
lease should be on the principle laid down in Section iy by the Board of 
Revenue, with respect to keeping or throwing up land. This is the most 
advantageous lease to Ryots, and the only one that ought to be granted to 
them. It leaves them perfectly free ; it is permanent as long as they please, 
or they may throw up in any year any part of their land which they may find it 
inconvenient to retain. Every lease to Ryots which binds them to pay a 
specific rent for a term of years, witjiout permitting them to throw up any part 
of their lands when they meet with losses, will often be productive of great 
oppression, and of their total ruin without answering any purpose. 

*If the lease is to be granted where there is no field assessment, it should not 
bind the Ryot longer than he finds it convenient to hold the land, and it should 
terminate when the field assessment takes place, unless he agrees to that 
assessment. 

18. It will be advisable to continue to the Collectors'of Malabar and Canara, 
as in other districts, the discretionary authority of suspending the collections, 
in certain cases, “ from lands which have proved wholly or partially unpro- 
“ ductive.*’ Properties arc often so small in those two provinces, and the 
proprietors so poor, that the rigid exaction of the rent, in every case, would 
occasion great distress; it would, therefore, be safer to leave the power with 
the Collector. The general controul of the Board of Revenue would easily 
enable them to check any improper use of it. 

28. Persons building tanks at their own expense should pay only from one- 
half to two-thirds of the full rent of the extra land brought into cultivation by 
means of such tanks ; or they might be permitted to enjoy from one-third to 
one-half of such land rent-free. The passion for building tanks is so great 
among Hindoos, that they are often satisfied with one-fourth, or even one-fifth 
of the land watered by it; but the consequence generally is, that their suc¬ 
cessors are unable to keep up the necessary repairs from such slender means, 
mid that the work # goes to ruin. Substantial Ryots often engage in tank 
building, miscalculate the expense, sink their whole property, and leave the 

work 
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Regulation. 


* These numbers correspond with the Draft Regulation, page 872. 
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work unfinished. New tanks are not so much required as the repair of old 
ones, for in most tank districts there are already as many, or more than are 
adequate to the wants of the present population. What is proposed in this 
section appears to be at variance with the principle laid down in Section 23, 

1 that the assessment, when fixed, shall not be raised when land is improved by 
wells, tanks, &c. at the expense of the Ryot. There can be no doubt but 
that the adoption of the principle would, in all districts, be favourable to the 
Ryots, and to the ultimate increase of the revenue ; but in some districts, in 
which numbers of new wells and tanks might be dug to advantage, it might 
for many years reduce the present amount of revenue, by gradually with¬ 
drawing the cultivators from the old high-rated to the new low-rated lands. 
There are, 'however, but few districts in which this effect would be much felt, 
and the principle might, perhaps, without any danger, be extended to all. 
Should it, however, be thought unsafe to introduce it generally without longer 
experience, the terms which it has already been proposed to allow for improve¬ 
ments by tanks, wells, &c. might be adopted ty advantage. 

30. AH pottahs should have the seal of the Collector ; but afe they amount 
in different districts, to from twenty to one hundred thousand, he canuot 
possibly put his signature to them unless where the district is small. 

32. The receipt of the village servant to the Ryot is sufficient. There are 
often five or six thousand Ryots in a teligildarry who pay their revenue in 
six or eight kists. Were the Tehsildar to give a receipt to each Ryot for 
each kist, it would require thirty or forty thousand receipts, and would 
occasion a. vast deal of labour and a great hindrance of other business without 
any benefit. 

33. The general receipts to each cultivator at the close of the year, after the 
payment of all demands, proposed to be given by the Tehsildar, should be 
given by the Curnum or head of' the village. The Tehsildar receipts should 
only be given to the village officer for the collections from the village. To 
require him to give receipts for the kists of individual Ryots would, in practice, 
be attended with a great deal of confusion, and would, even if practicable, be 
detrimental to the public service, by occupying so much of his time as not to 
leave him enough to give to more important points of his duty. 

4fi. Even in villages where “ the inhabitants collectively have entered into 
“ any agreement for the rent of the public revenue,” Government ought to 
reserve the power of making up, to a limited extent, the loss arising from 
individual failures, by ail extra assessment x>n the village. 

The practice is general under all native governments, where rents are paid 
in money. It is the best security against demands for remission on false ple-as 
of losses or poverty, because the Ryots who are to pay will not suffer such 
pretences to screen any person who can pay his balance. The extra assess¬ 
ment might be limited, so as not, in any case, to exceed ten per cent, of the 
rent of each Ryot on whom it is levied. The Collector might be prohibited 
from levying it without the previous sanction of the Board of Revenue. In 
districts where the assessment is high, the extra demand should rarely be 
made; but where the assessment is moderate, and more particularly if it has 
been lowered under the Company’s Government, in order to ease the Ryot 
and facilitate the collection of the revenue, the extra demand might be resorted 
to with more freedom, because it could only be considered as a casual pay¬ 
ment from the portion of rent which had been remitted from the former 
standard. 

49* This section, in order to answer its intention, should extend not only 
to cases “ where a cultivator or other contributor shall complain to Collectors 
“ of unauthorized and illegal exactions,” but to cases when, without any 
complaint having been preferred, the Collector discovers that such exactions 
have been made. Not one Ryot in a hundred ever complains of exactions. 
The Collector would know very little of them were he to make no inquiry 
without a previous complaint. The Ryot seldom complains, unless he is encou¬ 
raged by the head of the village to come forward j but a^the head of the vil¬ 
lage is usually himself a party in the exactions, it is not likely that he will 

’ endeavour 
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endeavour to bring them to light. Even where he has no concern in them, he 
is commonly prevented, by his fear of the superior revenue servants, from 
giving any information. 

50. The provisions of this section, if acted upon, would destroy all the 
benefit of those of the preceding one. A Ryot will hardly ever carry a com¬ 
plaint of exaction to the zillah court; and if the Collector be debarred from 
taking notice of it, unless preferred within a certain number of months after 
the expiration of the fusily year, « in order to prevent litigious suits, and to 
“ secure public servants from continual accusations,” the effect of such a rule 
would be to encourage exaction and embezzlement, for it would, in fact, hold 
out indemnity to every revenue servant who had made exactions, if he could 
only prevent their being complained of for a few months after the end of 
the year. 

They are seldom discovered until the year following that in which they are 
levied, when the Collector is making his circuit; but if he is not vigilant, they 
may remain unknown for several years. -There ought, therefore, to be no 
limitation as to the time of his taking cognizance of them. There will be 
litigious-complaints, but they will be few compared to the number of cases of 
real grievance, and they can occasion no inconvenience, which ought to be 
remedied at the expense of preventing, in any degree, the redress of so great 
an evil as illegal exaction. 

53. The period within which Collectors may finish their settlements, where 
they are made annually, must vary according to a variety of circumstances. 
The settlements will require the longest time where the district is extensive 
and the crops late; but there is no district in which he may not finish them 
by the beginning, or at farthest the middle of April: and if a month be allowed 
to return to his cutcherry and prepare his accounts, his report on his settlement 
may always be transmitted by the 1st, or at the latest the 15th of May ; but 
there are many districts in which it may be transmitted at least a month earlier. 
Collectors should be required to finish not only their settlements, but also their 
collections, within a limited period. Under a ryotwar settlement, whatever 
cannot be collected within the fusily year, or within one month after its close, 
ought to be remitted. If the Ryot can pay, the whole of bis rent can always 
be collected within that period; if he cannot pay, the demand ought to be 
relinquished; for whatever he might pay at a later date would not be the 
balance of the last year, but an anticipation of the rent of the current one.* 
By the adoption of this limitation some fraudulent Ryots might possibly with¬ 
hold balances which they had the means of discharging; but the number 
would be few, and the loss of revenue trifling, and of no account when 
weighed against the evils which arise from following the demand of balances 
from year to year. The practice of collecting balances in succeeding years is 
the source of great oppression to the Ryots and great fraud on the revenue. It 
introduces a loose mode of management, renders the revenue servants negli¬ 
gent in collecting at the proper times, facilitates frauds, by letting balances 
mix and accumulate to such an extent that it becomes impossible to investigate 
the real cause of them, and it harrasses and ruins many Ryots, by subjecting 
them, at distant periods, to demands for balances which they are unable to 
discharge. Any rule which may be adopted for prohibiting the collection of 
balances after a certain period should not make part of a Regulation, but 
should be inserted in the instructions to Collectors, and be liable to suspension 
by the Board of Revenue in cases where fraud was evident. 


EXTRACT REVENUE LETTER from FORT ST. GEORGE, 
Dated the 2 d October 1819- 

Par. 192. The minute of the Board of Revenue, bearing date the 5th of 
January 1818, on the subject of the course of proceeding proper to be adopted 
under your orders respecting the general introduction of the ryotwar mode of 
settlement, Will have been already brought to the notice of your Honourable 
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Court by the letter from our Secretary to your late Secretary Mr. Cobb, dated 
the 19th of the following March. 

193. Our attention was afterwards drawn to that paper by a communication 
from the Board of Revenue, under date the 21st of September, and having 
taken the subject into consideration at our Consultation of the 29th of Decem¬ 
ber, we then caused our sentiments and instructions regarding it to be conveyed 
to the Board. 


194. We intimated to them our high approbation of the object of their 
minute, as stated in the fifth paragraph of it, in these words, viz. “ In order 
“ to prevent any misunderstanding on the part of the subordinate local officers, 
“ in carrying the orders from England into effect, it will be necessary to illus- 
“ trate the general principles of the modified rvotwar system, as prescribed by 
“ the Honourable Court of Directors, and to explain, for the information of 
“ the Several Collectors, the chief points in whigh it differs from the settlements 
“ at present in force in their respective districts!” For this purpose we observed, 
they had gone into an examination of the relative .•’fghts of all parties having 
any interest in the soil, and of the various settlements of land revenue which 
had formerly prevailed. We placed full confidence in the intentions with which 
that examination had been conducted, and deemed it a valuable accession to the 
revenue information on our records. While, however, we expressed a hope 
that, by a just estimate of the rights of all the parties concerned in fixing the 
land revenue, and by a candid review of former systems, the discordant opinions 
entertained on this important subject might be at length reconciled, and the 
new' system in progress be founded on principles which experience had approved, 
and which justice sanctioned, we deemed it proper to advert to the necessity, 
in order to its answering these ends, that the review should be free from all bias 
either for or against any particular mode of settlement, and should exhibit the 
principles which operated, and the results they produced, rather than justify 
or condemn them. 


195. We observed, that the remarks upon the zemindarry settlement (from 
paragraph 127 to paragraph 135 both inclusive) were not confined to an exposi¬ 
tion of its principles and of its success or failure, but assumed more of the 
character of a justification from certain charges supposed to be brought against 
it, than w'as consistent with the professed object of the minute ; and that, in 
the same manner, the minute (from paragraph 2CC to paragragh 277 , and from 
286 to 291) was occupied with severe strictures on the ryotwar system, and 
warm encomiums on the plan of a village lease settlement. As the whole 
object of the minute was to obtain a concurrence of opinion and of exertion in 
carrying the new ryotwarry settlement into effect, it seemed to us ill judged, to 
start topics, or to employ expressions, by which that object w r as likely to be 
defeated. 

196. We observed, that the same remarks applied to what was stated in para¬ 
graph 306, with regard to Colonel Munro’s renewed proposal of an extra assess¬ 
ment of ten per cent., to make up deficiencies in the ryotwarry settlement. 
The language used was that not merely of dissent, but of reprobation ; whereas 
it was at variance with the professed object of the minute, td signify more than 
a rejection of the proposed measure, or to use harsh terms in rejecting it. 

197. In the last paragraph the Board intimated an intention of deputing one 
of their members to superintend the execution of the settlement; and as that 
measure had not obtained the sanction of the Government, without which it 
could not be carried into effect, the intimation appeared to us to be at least 
premature. 

198. These observations we caused to be communicated td the Board of 
Revenue, and directed that the paragraphs from 127 to 135, from 266 to 277* 
and from 286 to 291, with paragraph 306 and paragraph 308, should be struck 
out of the minute, before it was circulated for the information of the Collectors. 

199. We at the same time authorized the Board to circulate certain other 
papers relating to the same subject, which were submitted to us with their 
Secretary’s letter of the 21st September, directing them, however, .to make such 

alterations 
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alterations In the instructions which they proposed to issue to the Collectors, as RevenueLetter 
might be requisite to render them consistent with our views and orders now 
communicated to them, 2 Oci. l«T' 

200. With reference to the 77th paragraph of our letter of the 81st January *' 

1818, we think it proper to acquaint your Honourable Court that we were disap. 
pointed in our expectation of receiving the benefit of Colonel Mnnro*s observa¬ 
tions on the communication from the Board of Revenue, respecting the ryotwar 
mode of settlement, which is there referred to. At the time our desire was 
intimated to Colonel Munro, his active employment on military service in the 
southern Mahratta country prevented him, as he informed us,* from being able 
t6 give the requisite consideration to the subject; and the short period which 
he remained in India, after his return from the field, did not' afford to him the 
opportunity of devoting to it the uninterrupted leisure which he stated that 
it would require. 


MINUTE of the BOARD of REVENUE, 
The 5th of January 1818. 


Par. 1. The Board proceed to take into consideration the voluminous corre- Minute of 
spondence noted in the-margin,! connected with the important orders from Board of Revenue, 
England, directing the abandonment of the existing system of revenue admi- 5 Jan ‘ 1818 ‘ 
nistrationr, and the introduction of the ryotwar mode of settlement and collec¬ 
tion, in all practicable cases, throughout the provinces subject to the Govern¬ 
ment of Port St. George. 

2. From the time that the East-India Company .first acquired the sovereignty 
of these territories, the laud revenue has continued to constitute the chief 
branch of the public resources; and from its paramount financial importance, 
as well as from its intimate connexion with the interests of the great agricultural 
body of the people, discussions respecting the preferable mode of managing 
this revenue have occupied a considerable share of attention, not only on the 
part of every successive Indian Government and their subordinate Boards, but 
of the controlling authorities, and occasionally even of the Legislature at 
home. 


8. In consequence of the fluctuating nature of our administration, however* 
both at home and abroad, a preference has been given at different periods to 
different revenue systems. The zemindarry settlement, the settlement on lease 
’ to intermediate renters, the village settlement on lea.-,e with the inhabitants, and 
the ryotwar settlement, have each had their advocates both in India and 
England ; each in its turn has been adopted, established, and abandoned ; and 
each therefore may now be found partially to obtain in some of the districts 
under this presidency, $ 


4. That this instability in our system of revenue management has long been, 
and still continues to be, an evil of great magnitude, appears to be universally 
acknowledged ; and the object of the Honourable Court of Directors in direct¬ 
ing the introduction of the new mode of settlement, prescribed in their late 
revenue dispatches, seems to be the final adoption of a fixed and permanent 

arrangement 


* 7th January 1818. 


■f- From the Chief Secretary to Government, under date the 11th September 1812; to the 
Government, under date the 28th January 1813; from the Chief Secretary to Government, 
under date the 8th June 1813 ; to the Government, under date the 10th June and 16th August 
1813; to the Chief Secretary to Government, under date the 30th August 1813; From the Secretary 
to Government in the Revenue Department, under date the 3d September 1813,1st July 1814, 29tli 
March 1813, and ‘iOth October 1815. 

t The zemindarry settlement prevails in Ganjam, Vizagapntam, Rajahmundry, Masulipatam, 
Guntoor, Salem, Chingleput, the Cuddatore District, and the western, southern, and Chittoor 

f iollams. The ryotwar in Malabar, Canara, Coimbatore, Madura, and Dindigul. The village 
ease in the Ceded Districts, Nellore, the two divisions of Arrot, Palnaud, Trichinopoly, linne- 
velly, and Tanjore. Single villages arc sometimes even now rented out to individuals not con¬ 
nected with the villages ; hut whole talooks have not been so rented for a long time, except the 
talooks granted in rent to Major Evans, which have since been resumed by Government. 
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arrangement respecting their land revenue, by the establishment, ih all practi- 

• cable cases, of the ryot war settlement, selepted after much discussion and 
investigation in England, as the least objectionable and most profitable of the 
.different systems that have hitherto prevailed, and modified so as to conform 
to the general principles of justice prescribed by the British Legislature for the 
government of India. 

5. In order to prevent any misunderstanding on the part of the subordinate 
local officers in carrying the orders from England into effect, it will be necessary 
to illustrate the general principles of the modified ryotwar system, as prescribed 
by the Honourable Court of Directors, and to explain, for the information of 
the several Collectors, the chief points in which it differs from the settlements 
at present in force in their respective districts. 

• (>. For the better understanding of this important subject, the Board find it 
necessary, in the first instance, to advert to the subject of private property in the 
land ; more especially as, entering on a system of Revenue administration novel 
to many of the local revenue officers, it is particularly necessary to caution them 
against any infraction of individual rights, which the Board observe that it is 
the particular desire of the Honourable Court of Directors to uphold, but 
which can never be efficiently protected, so long as they continue imperfectly 
understood. 

7- In the territories subject to this Government, the persons whose rights are 
more or less immediately connected with the soil, afid consequently with the 
land revenue, may be divided into three distinct classes: the actual labourer, 
the Ryot, or cultivating inhabitant, and the Zemindar ; but the rightsdfthe two 
former of these classes are found to vary with the different nations to which 
they belong. 

8. It may be useful here to explain, that most Ryots employ labourers to aid 
them in the tillage of the land they occupy; but in some districts (districts 
abounding in dry grain land particularly) labourers occasionally become pro¬ 
prietors of a plough : in other words, there is a class of poor Ryots who plough in 
the season of cultivation and follow other pursuits for a livelihood when it is 
over. In some instances Zemindars, renters of a talook or village, and Shotrium- 
dars who are permanent renters of a village, have ploughs of their own, worked 
by their own labourers and bullocks. This is not, however, a general practice, 
nor a practice in any case carried to a great extent. All intermediate agents 
between the Ryot and the Government, whether permanent or temporary, 
receive the public revenue demandable from the land cultivated by the Ryots; 
but with the exceptions specified, and a few others, they seldom engage in 
cultivation. 

9. The provinces now subject to this Government appear originally to have 
constituted several distinct Hindoo states, which are still to be traced by the 
difference of language, manners, and customs, that so strongly distinguish the 
inhabitants of one part of the country from the other. The five northern circars 
of Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Rajahmundry, Masulipatam, and Guntoor, together 
with the districts of Bellary, Cuddapah, Palnaud, and Ncllore, or wherever the* 
Telinga is the language of the people, may be considered one of these ; the 
second may be said to include the district of Chinglcput, the two divisions of 
the Arcot Soobah, Salem,* Baramahl, Coimbatore, Madura, Dindigul, Trichi- 
nopoly, Tanjorc, and Tinncvelly, or wherever the Tamil language is spoken ; 
and the third comprises the provinces of Malabar and Canara, on the other 
coast of the Peninsula, where the Malayalam and Toolavoo are the vernacular 
dialects of the country. 

The Rights of the Labourer. 

10. In all of these districts, the labourer, who holds the plough and performs 
the inferior offices of husbandry, is of the lowest, poorest, most ignorant, yet 
most numerous order in society; in general an outcast, or at least often of 

the 

* In some detached parts of Salem, Baramahl, Coimbatore, and Bel I ary, the Canarese is 
spoken. This arises from these districts comprehending part of the borders of the ancient king¬ 
dom of Carnatacu, but the small extent of our territory in which that language is spoken renders 
it unnecessary to class it separately from the rest. 
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the degraded class of Hindoos, and therefore usually resident in the outskirts 
of his village, every where without any property in the land which he can trans¬ 
fer by gift, sale, or bequest, and receiving from his employer, the Ryot, little 
more than food, with a scanty supply of raiment. 

• * 

11. It is almost superfluous to remark, that with this description of persons 
the Government officers have seldom had any direct communication : yet this 
may possibly be the cause that their situation has not yet received that consi¬ 
deration which it appears to merit; for it is not, perhaps, sufficiently known, 
that throughout the Tamil country, as well as in Malabar and Canara, far the 
greater part * of the labouring classes of the people have, from time immemo¬ 
rial, been in a state of acknowledged bondage, in which they continue to the 
present time. 

IS. In Malabar and Canara, where the land is very generally divided and 
occupied as separate and distinct properties, the labourer is the personal slave 
of the proprietor, and is sold and mortgaged by him, independently of his 
lands, t Iq the Tamil country, where land is of less value % and belongs more 
frequently to a commui/: f v v than to an individual, the labourer is understood to 
be the slave rather of the soil than of its owner, and is seldom sold or mort¬ 
gaged, except along with the land to which he is attached : but in Telingana, 
where it is difficult now f to trace the remains of private property in the land, 
this class of people is considered-free. § 

13. It is certainly a curious circumstance, that in those provinces where the 
severe and arbitrary system of the Mussulman government was established at 
the most early and lor the longest period, where consequently the public 
assessment on the land is the most high, and private property in the soil the 
most rare and least valuable, the labourer should also be the most free; while 
his condition is the most abject in those countries where the ancient institu¬ 
tions of the Hindoos have been the least disturbed, where the public demand 
on the soil is the most light, and private property in the land is universal and 
of the highest value. It seems probable, however, that in former times slavery 
may have been as prevalent in the northern, as it now is in the southern and 
western provinces j and the same circumstances that reduced tlie landlord of 
Telingana to the situation of a landholder , may have tended gradually to weaken 
the power he possessed over his slaves, until they Anally became altogether 
emancipated from his authority. 

14. There cannot, however, be a doubt, that the slavery prevalent among 
the lower classes of Hindoos is of a very different and opposite nature from that 
so strongly and justly reprobated in England, in as much as foreign traffic or 
external commerce in slaves is quite different from domestic slavery. It has 
been stated by very competent authority, Mr. F. W. Ellis, the Collector of 
Madras, that in the Tamil country, the Parriyars and Pullers, most of whom 
are slaves attached to the lands of the Vellaler, as well as the PuUi , who are 
generally serfs on the lands of the Bramin Meerassidars, sometimes claim meras , 
or hereditary private property, in the *' incidents of their villainage,** and that 
“ it is generally allowed to them and their descendants, on proving their 
“ former residence in the village, however long they may have been absent 
“ from it.** || On the other hand, the late magistrate in Malabar, in addressing 
Government respecting the sale of men, women, and children of the Foliar, 
Cherumakul, Panian, Kanakan, Kallady, Yocallan, and Nacady tribes submits, 
that “ if the general question of slavery, as recognized by the local usages of 

10 U “ Malabarj 

* It is only the greater part, not the whole, of the labourers in these countries that are slaves; 
many of them are also free. 

f As it is not the interest of the landlords in Malabar and Canara to sell the slaves who cul¬ 
tivate their lands, they usually dispose of the increasing stock only, for which they have no im¬ 
mediate use; but their power to dispose of all their slaves, independently of their lands, seems 
undisputed. 

} The cause nfland being of less value in the Tamil country than in Malabar and Cauarn will 
be noticed hereafter. 

$ In Telingana, a labourer cannot remove from one village to another pending engagements 
which he lias not fulfilled ; hut he is free to make his own terms, and after performing the engage¬ 
ments into which lie voluntarily enters becomes again the master of his own labour, it is believed, 
however, that the labourers in Telingana generally remain in the same village, and attached to the 
same family of the Kyot, from generation to generation. 

|| Scu note on paragraphs of the enclosure to Mr. Ellis’s letter, under date the SOth May 1816. 
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Minute of << Malabar, or by the Hindoo and Mahommedan law, is not affected by the 

B °! 'n 1 ibis' 116 ’ ** * aws ma ^ e to abolish the slave trade, adverting to the wretchedness* and 

an ’ “ diminutive appearance of this description of natives, it still appears to be a 

V subject well worthy the humane consideration of the Right Honourable the 

“ Governor in Council, to enact such legislative provisions as will tend to 
“ ameliorate their condition, and prevent their being sold out of the talook, or 
“ indeed off the estate, the place of their nativity, and above all from being 
“ exposed for sale by public auction, in execution of decrees or in satisfaction 
* c of revenue * demands.’^ 

15. The right which the slaves in the Tamil country possess to continue 
attached to the soil where they are born, which, though not universal, is pretty 
general among them; their dependence rather%n a community than on an in. 
dividual, and perhaps the vicinity of some of them to the presidency, where a 
general knowledge prevails that the spirit of our Government is inimical to 
bondage, seem all, more or less, to have contribute^ to render their condition, 
in some degree at least, superior to that of their brethren on the other coast. 
It is by no means, however, to be understood, that this is universally the case. 
Their treatment necessarily depends principally on the individual character of 
their owners, and when we reflect on those evils that are inseparable from 
even the mildest state of slavery, and consider how large a portion of our 
most industrious subjects are at present totally deprived of a free market for 
their labour, restricted by inheritance to a mere subsistence, and sold and trans¬ 
ferred with the laud which they till, policy no less than humanity would appear 
to dictate the propriety of gradually relieving them from those restrictions 
which have reduced them, and must otherwise continue to confine them, to 
a condition scarcely superior to that of the cattle which they follow at the 
plough. 

16. While such, in the opinion of the Board, ought to be the policy to be 
pursued with regard to this class of people, it would be obviously unjust to 
interfere with the private property which there can be no doubt that the Ryots 
at present possess in their slaves; and it might be dangerous too suddenly to 
disturb the lo'ng established relations in society subsisting between these two 
orders. For the present, therefore, it would seem sufficient, with the view to 
prevent oppression or abuse of authority, t$> define by legislative enactments 
the power which may be lawfully exercised by a Ryot over his slaves: but as 
the revenue records do not afford information sufficiently minute and satisfac¬ 
tory for this purpose, it is resolved to call the particular attention of the 
Collectors in Canara, Malabar, and the Tamil country, to this subject, and to 
desire that they will take an early opportunity to communicate fully their senti¬ 
ments thereon for the consideration of the Board. 

The Rights of the Ryot. 

17 . In proceeding to investigate the rights of the Ryot, the Board del*! it 
proper to premise that this term, which is familiar to all acquainterfwith 
Indian finance, as applied to designate the cultivators of the soil irf^general, 
is here employed by them to distinguish that particular class only among them 
who employ, superintend, and sometimes assist the labourer, and who are every 
where the farmers of the country, the creators and payers of the land revenue. 
In many parts of the Tamil country, but especially in the province of Tanjore, 
the privileges of many of this class have been purchased, usurped,£ or acquired, 
by Bramins, and in Malabar by Moplas, or Mussulmans of Arabian descent, 
who now therefore represent the original Ryots; but in general, like the Nairs 
of Malabar, the Vellalers of the Tamil country, the Coombees of the Ceded 
Districts, and the Reddies and Naidoos of the Northern Circars, the Ryots are 
the principal among the Soodras, the lowest of the pure Hindoo tribes, who 
appear originally to have possessed the exclusive occupancy of the land 
throughout Ilindoostan. 

18. Thc 

* The Board arc not aware that thia is ever done in satisfaction of revenue demands, payable 
direct to the Government: but all assignments of revenue give a right to make revenue demands, 
and the assignee is at liberty to follow the established practice in realizing his lawful demands, 
where the practice and the law are not at variance. 

% See enclosure in Mr. Secretary Hill's letter, 9th December 1814. 

t See an instance of transfer by the power of the sovereign authority, in Mr. Hodgson’s report 
on Tinnevelly, dated 24th September 1807. * 
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18. The universally distinguishing character, as well as the chief privilege of 
this class of people, is their exclusive right to the hereditary possession and 
usufruct of the soil, so long as they render a certain portion of the produce of 
the land, in kind or money, as public revenue; for whether rendered in service, 
in money, or in kind, and whether paid to Rajahs, Jaghiredars, Zemindars, 
Poligars, Mootahdars, Shotriumdars, Mauniamdafs, or Government officers, 
such as Tehsiidars, Aumildars, Aumeens, or Thanadars, the payments which 
have always been made by the Ryot are universally termed and considered the 
dues of the Government. 

19. The hereditary right of the Ryot, as above described, though every 
where of the same, or at least of a similar nature, is in value very different in 
different districts. After discharging the wages of his hired labourers, and 
defraying the subsistence of his slaves, or other immediate expenses of culti¬ 
vation, if the public assessment payable by him is so moderate as to leave him 
a considerable annual surplus, Jiis interest in the soil is that of the landlord , 
and his land yields a clear land *rent, and is of course a saleable and transferable 
property; but where the revenue payable by him is so high as to absorb the 
whole of the landlord’s rent, ahd to leave him a bare and precarious subsistence 
only, his interest in the land dwindles into mere occupancy, arid from a landlord 
be is reduced to a landholder, still indeed cttnging to the soil and subsisting by 
tilling it, but no longer possessing any saleable property in it. 

20. The value of the Ryot’s right, therefore, varies with the weight of the 
public assessment on the land, which is generally found to be heavy in propor¬ 
tion to the length of time that the country may have been subjected to the 
Mahommedan government. On the western coast of the Peninsula, where the 
Mussulman’s power was both of the most recent introduction and of the shortest 
duration, this right constitutes a property of great value, which is vested in 
each individual Ryot. In the Tamil country it is vested more frequently in all 
the Ryots of a village collectively than in each individually, and is of less value 
than in Canara and Malabar, and sometimes of little or no value as a saleable 
property. In the Ceded Districts and Northern Circars, which were the longest 
under Mahommedan rule, though the Coombces, Reddies, Naidoos, and other 
cadeem* inhabitants assert their hereditary right to a priority and preference 
of occupancy, they do not now appear to possess any saleable property in the 
soil. 

In Malahar.\ 

21. In the province of Malabar, the exclusive right of the Ryot to the here¬ 
ditary possession and usufruct of the soikis known by the term jenm, or birth¬ 
right , and originally belonged exclusively to the natives of that province, being 
vbsted partly in the Namboories, or Bramins peculiar to the western coast, but 
chiefly in the Nairs, who though Soodras, constituted at once the chief landed 
proprietors and the principal military tribe of Malabar. In latter times, 
however, the Moplas also, descended from the numerous Arabian colonies that 
emigrated and settled in Malabar in the earlier centuries of the Mahommedan 
ora, have by degrees become possessed of a considerable share of the jenm 
property of that province. 

22. It is a most remarkable circumstance, that until the conquest of Malabar 
by the Mussulman princes of Mysore, this right seems to have been held by 
the Jenmkars, free from any condition of a payment, in money or produce, to 
the Government; for, until that period, a land revenue appears to have been 
altogether unknown to the people. Previously to that event, the province 
was divided into a number of petty independent principalities, and the 
revenue of the prince consisted of a jeum of his own hereditary lands ; of a 
certain portion of all the property of which his mopla subjects died possessed, 
levied under the denomination of poorashandrum, before the next heir could 
take possession; of imposts on trade and mint duties; fines for criminal 
offences, protection money from fugitive subjects of other rajahs; escheated 
and confiscated estates ; offerings by his subjects at the great annual festivals 
and at the investiture of each senior Rajah; professional taxes on weavers, 

distillers. 


* Cadeem means ancient. 

t See Mr. Warden’s letters to the Board, dated 20th April and 21st September 1815. 
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distillers, &c., and the royalties of gold ore, elephants, ivory, teak trees, 
bamboos, vessels wrecked on the coast, and a few others ; but the Jenmkars, 
or persons vested with the jenm right,‘paid nothing to the Government. The 
.Namboory and Nair Jenmkars may indeed be said to have rendered their dues 
to the public, by the perfortqpnce of service to the state, the various rites of the 
Hindoo church devolving on the former, and the defence of the country on the 
latter tribe ;* and the general tax levied on all the property of the moplas, at 
their death, may be considered as having fallen on their lands, as well as on 
thdfr other property; but the Namboories and Nairs did not contribute, either 
in kind or money, to the support of the state, and the tax paid by the moplas 
was a general tax on the capital of a wealthy tribe of foreign settlers, not a tax 
upon the land. 

€3. Nothing, therefore, could be more complete than the property in the 
soil thus vested in the Jenmkars. After defraying the expenses of cultivation, 
the produce of the land, or its value, was thqir own, free from tax. The 
Jeumkar held the land on the tenure of the swofd, and as he was entitled to 
subsistence money when called into active service^the condition of the tenure 
still left it a very valuable property. Hence, in Malabar, there were none of 
those hereditary village registers who, under the denomination ofCurnums, 
Conicopilies, or Shambogues, werjfc elsewhere universally found necessary by 
the Government to keep detailed accounts*of the occupation and cultivation of 
the soil. The non-existence of a land revenue in that province rendered the 
employment of such persons unnecessary; and the Jenmkars, free from all 
interference of this kind, were the independent owners of the land. They 
held, by right of birth, not of the prince, but in common with him, and there¬ 
fore may be considered as having possessed a property in the soil more absolute 
than even that of the landlord in Europe. 

24. The Namboories or Bramins, however, as well as the Rajahs, the Mopla 
merchants, and many others among the Jenmkars of Malabar, being precluded 
by the nature of their several avocations from the immediate superintendence 
of the cultivation of the soil, were in the habit of renting out their lands and 
slaves, on lease for a limited period, to an inferior, but most useful description 
of Ryots, termed Patomkars. These persons, in consideration of paying to 
the Jeumkar, not a share of the produce, but a certain fixed patom or rent for 
a defined extent of land, generally in kind, but sometimes in money, according 
to mutual agreement, became vested, for the period of their leases, with all 
the rights of the Jenmknr, except that of disposing of his jenm. The Patom- 
kar, therefore, was an under Ryot, holding on temporary lease from the 
Jcnrakar, in the same manner that tTte tenant or farmer holds of the landlord 
in England, or the Pyacarri of the Meerassidars in the Tamil country, except 
that the Pyacarri right is sometimes permanent or hereditary. 

25. Though many of the Jenmkars rented out their lands, in this manner, 
to Patomkars or tenants, many of them also cultivated their own lands, and to 
the character of landlord united that of farmer also. The whole of thepi were 
remarkable for the extraordinary tenacity with which they clung to their jenm: 
with it they could never be induced .to part, except in consequence of the 
most urgent necessity j and this strong attachment to their hereditary property 
seems to have given rise in Malabar to a third class of men, who though neither 
Jenmkars or landlords, nor Patomkars or tenants, are now more intimately 
connected than either with its landed interests. The Board allude to the 
Kamimkars,f or holders of the kanum, the peculiar land mortgage prevalent 
in this province. 

26. The peculiarity of the kanum, or land mortgage prevalent in Malabar, 
consisted in its never admitting of foreclosure, and its containing within itself an 
inherent principle of self-redemption. 

27. The 

* The province of Malabar was divided into deskyums, or divisions, sometimes called village*' 
and these again into naadx, or subdivisions ; und each naad was assessed, not with a certain number 
of pagodas, but with a certain number of Nairs, the number allotted to each being well known 
even at the present day. 

f From the want of proper explanations by the Collector, which have been since supplied, the 
Board, in their proceedings of the 16th January 1815, were led to confound the Kauurakar, or 
mortgagee, with the Patomkar, or tenant. • 
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27. The Jenmkar, when In distress, rarely sold his jenm: he generally Minute of 
borrowed money on the security of his land, which he pledged to his creditor Bo ^j of Haig e * 
for the liquidation of the interest on the debt; and, by a series of deeds well an ' 
known in Malabar, he could gradually raise nearly the full price of his estate, 

in the shape of a loan, on this kind of mortgage. The debt thus incurred was ' 
considered fastened to the soil, which, with this incumbrance, might be trans¬ 
ferred by the Jenmkar to others; but the debt, until liquidated, could never 
be separated from the land. 

28. Over the soil, however, the mortgagee had no controul, except what 
was necessary to ensure the due liquidation of the interest on his debt. So 
long as that was paid, the person holding the jenm right remained in undis¬ 
turbed possession of the land, either cultivating it by means of his own hired 
labourers and slaves, or renting it out on lease to Patomkars or tenants; but 
on failure in payment of the interest on the debt, the Kanumkar, or mortgagee, 
was immediately entitled to possession : he might then rent out the land to 
new Patomkars, or if himself aNRyot, might cultivate it by means of his own 
people, but htf was bound to pay to the person possessing the jenm right all 
rent or produce exceeding' the interest on his debt; and though the person 
possessing that right, in consideration of a further advance of money by the 
mortgagee, might formally transfer it to him, and thereby convert him from 
the Kanumkar, or mortgagee, into-.the Jenmkar, or laudlord of* the soil, the 
Kanumkar, as such, could never foreclose his mortgage, or dispose of the 
jenm to satisfy his debt. To secure the interest thereon, he was entitled to 
possession, under the limitation respecting surplus produce or rent mentioned 
above; but however desirous of realizing the principal of his debt, he was 
obliged, for this purpose, either to wait the convenience of the Jenmkar, or 
to sell or mortgage either the whole or a part of his kanum to another, who 
succeeded to his lights alone. 

29- As all surplus rent or produce beyond the interest of the debt belonged, 
as before stated, to the Jenmkar, where the debt was light he still retained a 
valuable property in the soil, and seldom lost possession of his estate; but where 
the debt was so heavy that the interest absorbed the chief part of the landlord’s 
rent, the mortgagee, in consequence of the Jenmkar’s failure in discharging 
the interest on his debt, generally assumed possession, and the property of the 
Jenmkar in the land was often reduced to a handful of grain, a measure of 
ghee, or some other nominal surplus, paid merely to mark the nature of the 
tenure. The Jenmkar, however, always retained the important privilege of 
redeeming, at any time, the khanum or mortgage, by paying off the principal 
of the debt; but if the Kanumkar had obtained possession of the land, the 
value of any permanent improvements made by him was also to be paid by the 
Jenmkar previously to regaining possession. 

SO. This peculiar kind of perpetually redeemable mortgage, though not un¬ 
known in the Tamil country, is still prevalent chiefly on the western coast; 
but in Malabar it possesses the peculiarity already noticed, which elsewhere is 
not attached to it, namely, an inherent principle of self-redemption. It was 
formerly considered, and is still claimed and partially exercised, as the prero¬ 
gative of the Malabar Jenmkar, that all kanum or mortgage deeds shall be 
renewed after the lapse of a certain number of years, generally on the death of 
the Jenmkar; and in issuing on these occasions new deeds, thirteen per cent, 
is always deducted from the principal of the original debt. By periodical 
renewals and concomitant deductions of this kind, the land, in course of time, 
becomes released from its mortgage, and at length reverts to the heirs of the 
Jenmkar free of all incumbrance. This custom, from immemorial usage,* 
seems gradually to have grown into prescriptive right; but from the circum¬ 
stance of its not being mentioned in any of the numerous written deeds in 
use in Malabar, by which our courts of justice seem chiefly guided in their 
decisions, as well perhaps as from its bearing rather hard on the mortgagee, it 
does not now appear to be so generally observed as formerly. 

81. Such were the respective rights of the Jenmkars, Kanumkars, and Patom¬ 
kars of Malabar, when that province was invaded by Hyder Ally, the founder 
of the Mahommedan dynasty of Mysore. This prince, actuated by that arbi¬ 
trary principle which, unfortunately for the inhabitants of these countries, was 

101* not 
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Minute of not only adopted, but in general enforced, by all the Mussulman conquerors of 
Board of Revenue, Jfiudostan, regardless of private property in the soil, immediately declared ha(f 
the produce to be the share qf the drear. Whether his executive officers calcu¬ 
lated that the landlord’s patom, or rent, exceeded that share of the produce, 
and therefore argued that to take a fixed portion of the patom was in fact to 
obey their master’s orders, or whether they were afraid strictly to enforce his 
mandate among a warlike, bold, and only half-subdued people, to whom a 
land-tax was as yet unknown, it may not now be easy to determine ; certain 
it is, however, that while “ the orders from the huzzoor were to take half the 
“ produce, the orders of his local executive officers direct a fixed share* of 
“ the patom to be taken as the circar share.” 

32. To collect a fixed portion qf the Jenmkar's or landlord's rent t was there¬ 
fore the principle of the first land-tax introduced into Malabar; but the igno¬ 
rance, ability, corruption, or zeal of the different local agents employed to 
carry this principle into effect, led, as they ever must lead in every kind of 
detailed settlement, to great inequality of taxation. Accordingly, says the 
present Collector, “ on our accession to the government of the province, 
“ though we were informed what the principle'of the assessment was, we 
“ found that the actual rate of taxation was different in every distriet, and 
*< this unequal state of the assessment has remained unaltered! to the pre- 
“ sent day.” 

83. The absence of all accounts of the land revenue in Malabar, proceeding 
from the non-existence of such a tax, necessarily left the assessors of Hyder 
without any other alternative for their guidance, in fixing the amount of the 
land-tax, than the scanty and interested information to be gathered from the 
people themselves, or from a local inspection of the country; the original 
assessment, therefore, though unequal, was not in general oppressive, and from 
the highly improvable nature of the paramba, or garden lands of Malabar, which 
were assessed, not according to their extent, but according to the number of 
productive trees growing at the time upon them, this assessment, since our 
acquisition of the province has gradually become less heavy, though perhaps 
still more unequal. 

34. Very voluminous discussions have lately arisen, and are still pending, 
with the Collector in Malabar, on the subject of the equalization of this land-tax; 
but though they have not yet been brought to a conclusion, the general impres¬ 
sion of the Board continues to be, that infinitely more evil would arise from a revi¬ 
sion of the assessment, necessarily involving an alteration in the value of almost 
every estate in the province, than could ever possibly be compensated by any good 
attending the attempt to equalize the present land-tax. Its existing inequalities 
confessedly arise as much from the different degrees of labour bestowed upon 
the land, as from any original disparity of assessment; a revision of it, there¬ 
fore, would, in fact, be tantamount to a tax on improvement, and would itself 
soon again require alteration, while it is to be borne in mind that, though the 
existing assessment is now light on many estates, it is stated by the Collector 
that it bears heavily on few or none. 

35. The land-tax introduced by Hyder into Malabar, which continues to the 

present time, was an assessment of so much money upon each (paramba) garden 
or plantation, and a separate assessment of so much money upon each (batty) 
seed land, or paddy field; and it has been calculated that it averages about 
eighty per cent, of the Jenmkar’s or landlord’s patom in the southern, and 
about fifty per cent, in the northern talooks. Accordingly, where the landlord’s 
rent was free from other incumbrances, there still remained to him, after the 
* payment 

* The Board do not clearly understand wliat share of the patom was intended to be taken; but 
it would seem probable, from various parts of the Collector’s letters, that the portion intendod was 
either one-half (fifty per cent.), or six-tenths (sixty per cent.). 

t It is not quite correct to state, that the assessment has remained “ unaltered" for a revision 
of it took place in 1800 by Major Macleod ; but the former assessment, which was almost imme¬ 
diately reverted to, was founded on that oi the Commissioners of Malabar for the year of the 
Malabar era 970, and this was framed on a previous quinquennial settlement founded on that here 
alluded to us introduced by Arshcd Beg Khan, Hyder’s deputy, in the Malabar year 9.99, or A.D* 
1783-4; so that, in fact, the assessment of Hyder is that which now subsists. For the causes which 
prevented the further revision of tlie assessment in Malabar, the Board beg leave to refer .to their 
proceedings of the 16th January 1815. 
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pajnneptnf this tax, a considerable though greatly reduced surplus, which he Minute of 
Could enjoy, mortgage, or sell, as formerly; but, at the period of the impo- ®wd of Revenue, 
aition of the land-tax by Hyder, the greater portion of the estates in Malabar 6 Jan ' 1818 ‘ 
had been pledged in kanum, and many of them, under the circumstances 
before explained, bad come into possession of the Kanumkars: the JenrakaYs’ 
however, being entitled to all surplus produce or rent beyond what was neces¬ 
sary for the liquidation of the kanum interest, had hitherto enjoyed, a greater 
or less landlord's profit, even from these estates; but this was now almost 
universally absorbed in the payment of the public dues, and where it was not 
sufficient for this purpose, the loss fell on the Kanumkar. 

, 86. The assessment of Hyder, therefore, by generally reducing, and in some 
cases by nearly destroying the income immemorially derivable from the land by 
the Jenmkar, materially loosened those ties that had hitherto so firmly bound 
him to the soil: but in proportion as it partially affected the immediate inte¬ 
rests of the Kanumkar, the more strongly did it connect him with the land; 
for where the public assessrftent trenched on that portion of the landlord's rent, 
which had hitherto been appropriable to the payment of the kanum interest, it 
necessarily removed still further the period for the liquidation of the mortgage, 
and many Jentnkars who had hitherto retained possession of their lands though 
pledged in kanum, being now unable to discharge regularly the interest on 
their debt in addition to the public assessment, were forced to give up posses¬ 
sion of their estates to the Kanumkars, with scarcely any prospect of ever being 
able to redeem them. 

37* This redeemable, but in fact nearly permanent transfer of the greater 
portion of the landlords' rights to the Kanumkars, which had commenced long 
before the Mussulman invasion of the country, and which the introduction of 
a land-tax by that government materially increased, was further promoted by 
the extraordinary edict of Tippoo, for the forcible conversion of the inhabitants 
of the country to the Mussulman faith ; for the Hindoo population of Mala¬ 
bar, justly alarmed at the promulgation of a mandate which threatened them 
with all the horrors attendant on the loss of caste,* fled with dismay in every 
direction; and many of the Hindoo Jentnkars, anxious to raise a little money 
to supply their immediate necessities in those countries to which they were 
about to emigrate, were readily induced, by a small advance of money, to grant 
large kanum assignments of their lands to the Moplas, who being of the Maho- 
medan faith had no cause for alarm, and gladly availed themselves of the con¬ 
sternation of their Hindoo neighbours to make an advantageous use of their 
accumulated wealth. 

38. The number of jenms or private estates in Malabar is at present forty- 
four thousand, three hundred and seventy-eight, and the land assessment being 
about Star Pagodas 4,80,000, each estate, on an average, bears to the whole 
revenue a proportion of little more than ten pagodas per annum. Under the 
circumstances above explained, however, few of the Jentnkars arc now in pos¬ 
session of their lauds. Many of the Namboory or Bratnin landlords have never 
returned from Travancore, whither they fled on the first promulgation of Tip- 
poo's edict, leaving their lands in the hands either of their Kanumkars or mort¬ 
gagees, or of their Patomkars or tenants; and, though many of them have 
agents in Malabar, who collect and remit to them any surplus produce or rent, 
others have never come to a settlement with their tenants or Kanumkars for 
years, 

39. Accordingly, though a considerable portion of the landlord's rent of 
Malabar is still retained by the Jenmkars.f far the greater part, or about three- 

fourths 

* After circumcision no Hindoo can be re-admitted into his tribe; and by forcible circumcision, 
at the period here alluded to, many high caste men of Malabar, still professing the Hindoo faith, 
have been for ever most cruelly excluded from their caste. 

f It has been stated by Mr. Warden, that almost the whole of the jenm property is vcRted in the 
pagodas and other religious establishments. By the law of mortmain similar appropriations were 
restricted many ages ago in England ; but in some Catholic countries, particularly in the territory 
belonging to the Roman See, the church has absorbed a great portion of the real property in the 
■ame manner as in Malabar. " Sur trente-six mjlie niaisons que Ton compte a Rome, la main- 
“ morte en possdde vingt roiiie. En effet depuis un grand sombre do siecles la main-morte hfcrite 
“ sans cetae et elle n’a point d'b&itiers. ISife doit, a la longue, pow£der tout, e'eat-a-dire tout 
“ ehvahir." Thia waa written in 1776. 
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Minute or fourths of the whole, has become intrinsically vested, chiefly in the Kanum- 
^sis” 116 ’ hars," and partly in the Patomkars also: and as these classes are stHl more 
% - numerous than the Jcnmkars, and the land-tax is in general collected from 

those in possession of the chief portion of the landlord's rent, the revenue is 
'nOw received in great detail.* The rights of each, however, though altered in 
value, are not in their nature changed. The privileges attached to tlie patom, 
the kanutn, andthejenm, remain the same as heretofore; and, notwithstand¬ 
ing the last-mentioned right has lost much of its former value, such is still the 
attachment of the people to what has descended to them from their ancestors, 
that though a great number of the Hindoo Jenmkars who emigrated from Mala¬ 
bar, in consequence of the edict of Tippoo, were forced to pledge their lands 
almost irrecoverably on the kanum tenure, there is not a single instance known 
of one of them disposing of lib jenm. 

In Canara. f 

40. It will not be necessary to enter so much intp detail respecting the landed 
tenures of Canara, for though not precisely of the same nature, they are very 
similar to those of Malabar. 

41. The exclusive right to the hereditary possession and usufruct of the soil 
is, in Canara, termed wurgha, meaning separate independent property in the 
land, and seems originally, as in Malabar, to., have been vested in the military 
tribe of the Nairs, the first, and at one time the exclusive Mulees or landlords 
of that province; for, except to unclaimed waste, or to estates escheated from 
'want of heirs' it does not appear that the Government in Canara at any time 
possessed, or even pretended to the smallest right to property in the land. 

42. The Nairs had under them a great number of inferior Ryots, termed 
Guenies, or tenants, to whom they rented out those portions of their lands which 
they did not cultivate by means of their own hired labourers or slaves, and 
the rent paid by these persons to the landlord was also, as in Malabar, a fixed 
sum of money, or a fixed quantity of grain, settled by mutual consent of the 
parties, never a share of the produce. But the Guenies, or tenants, in Canara, 
were of two distinct classes, the Mul-guenies, or permanent tenants, and the 
Chalie-guenies, or temporary tenants. 

43. The Mul-guenies, or permanent tenants of Canara, were a class of people 
unknown to Malabar, who, on condition of the payment of a specified invariable 
rent to the Mulcc, or landlord, and his successors, obtained from him a perpe¬ 
tual grant§ of a certain portion of land to be held by them and their heirs for 
ever. This right could not be sold by the Mul-guenie or his heirs, but it might 
be mortgaged by them ; and so long as the stipulated rent continued to be paid 
duly, he and his descendants inherited this land, like any other part of their 
hereditary property. The landlord and his heir were precluded from ever 
raising the rent of the Mul-guenies; it was therefore originally either higher 
than that procurable from temporary tenants, or was fixed at the same|| or a 
lower rate, in consideration of a certain sum being paid as premium or purchase 
money for the grant in money, or as a favour conferred by the landlord on some 
of his dependents. It amounted, in fact, to a permanent alienation of a certain 
portion of land by the landlord; for it never again lapsed to him or his descen¬ 
dants, except on failure of heirs to the Mul-guenies; and this class of people, 
therefore, may be considered rather as subordinate landlords than as tenants of 
the soil, more especially, as though many of them cultivated their lands by means 
of their own hired labourers or slaves, others sub-rented them to the Chalie- 
guenies, or temporary tenants. 

44. This last description of persons, who were much more numerous than 
the Mul-guenies, rented farms on a fixed rent for a limited period, either from 
them, or directly from the landlords, and corresponded precisely with the Patom¬ 
kars 

* The number of persona paying the land-tax in Malabar is estimated by the Collector, in 
round numbers, at one hundred and fifty thousand. 

+ Sec Mr. Head's Letter to the Board, dated lBt January 1814. 

| In fusily 1222 the number of estates which hod lapsed to Government from the expulsion of 
the ancient landlords, the want of heirs, or other causes, during a long scries of years, was 8,352. 

§ This grant was always in writing, but many of them have now been lost. 

U This was the more frequent practice. • 
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kars of Malabar. But though removable at the 

were not often ousted from their farms ; for on » ,^..v illl/iv MU VUI>tU^V/UUO bV £ Jan 1818 
the landlord being offered by others at the termination of their leases, they w 
usually acceded to the increased terms proposed, and being in possession, gene-> . 
rally obtained the preference. Nay, it even appears that after renting directly 
from the landlord the same farm for several generations, or for a period not less 
than fifty years, they sometimes claimed to have it confirmed to tlfbm in per¬ 
petuity : in other words, to be converted from Chalie into Mul-guenies : but 
this was seldom done, except where they had made extensive improvements, or 
brought new lands under cultivation j and apparently never, even then, unless 
they consented to a considerable increase of rent. 

45. On the conquest of Canara, in early times, by the Pandian princes of 
Madura, most of the Nair landlords were extirpated or expelled, and their 
privileges would appear to have been conferred by the conquerors on the ances¬ 
tors of the present Hullers r^nd various other castes now in possession of the 
mulce or landlord's rights. The descendants of the Mul-guenies who origi¬ 
nally held from the old Naijr landlords are now termed Nair Mul-guenies, in 
order to distinguish them from the Shud Mul-guenies, or mere permanent 
tenants, whose tenures are of a less ancient origin. 

4G. Besides the Mulecs or landlords, the Nair and Shud Mul guenies or 
permanent tenants, and the Chalic-guenies or temporary tenants, there are in 
Canara a great number of persons holding possession of the land as mortgagees, 
on a perpetually redeemable mortgage, which differs in no respect from the 
kanum of Malabar, except that there is no renewal of the mortgage deeds, nor 
deduction of thirteen per cent, from the principal of the debt; and that in 
Canara it has two distinct denominations, the mortgage without possession of 
the land being called tooradlioo , # for which term bogyadhi f is substituted, 
when, on failure in payment of the interest on the debt, the mortgagee assumes 
possession. 

47 . A most remarkable difference, however, is observable between the two 
neighbouring -districts of Malabar and Canara; namely, that while in the 
former province the Jenmkars enjoyed their hereditary rights free from assess¬ 
ment, and a land-tax was consequently unknown until the period of the Mus¬ 
sulman invasion, the landlords of Canara held their hereditary right under the 
express condition of a payment to Government, which seems to have existed 
from time immemorial. 

48. Previously to the conquest of Canara by the Pandian princes of Madura, 
one-sixth of the produce, as prescribed by the Hindoo law, is staled to have 
•been paid by the landlord for the support of the state. On that event, the 
Government are reported to have required their share of the produce to be 
delivered, deprived of the husk, and thereby to have made an addition of about 
ten per cent, to the assessment, which, without further alteration, continued 
at this rate until about the commencement of the fourteenth century, when 
the province fell .under the dominion of the new empire of Vijianagara or 
Uijnagur. 

49. Hurtyhur Roy, one of the first kings of that dynasty, is stated to have 
entirely nelv-modelled the land assessment of Canara; and under the appear¬ 
ance of adhering to the rules of the Chaster, granting one-sixth of the pioduce 
to the state, to have raised the assessment so as to absorb nearly one-fourth of 
the produce, by converting the payment in grain into a cash payment, and assess¬ 
ing a fixed sum of money not only on each estate, but apparently on each field 
of the province : a circumstance which deserves particular notice, as the peculiar 
characteristic which distinguishes this district from all others under the Govern¬ 
ment,^; except Malabar, where a similar field assessment appeal^ to have keen 
introduced by Hyder. 

10 Q 50. The 

* This word means Ike pledge that is shewn ; it denotes that the land is only pointed out to the 
mortgagee, not put in his possession. 

t This word denotes positive enjoyment or possession of the land. 

t Jt is possible that the Canarese Government of Bijnagur may have extended this field assess¬ 
ment.to other parts of Carnntaca proper, such as Mysore and part of the Ceded Districts ; or 
'ii.it from these countries it m.ty have been extended to Canara; but though they subsequently 

subdued 


expiration of their leases, they _ Minute of 
« Board of Revenue, 
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Min-t., of 50. The principle prescribed by Hurryhur Roy for the introduction of this 
U °5 Jan. iHi8 nUe ’ assessment, was that an extent of ground requiring two and a half kautees 
/ of seed to sow it should pay to the Government the sum of one ghetti pagoda; 
. but, in applying this rule to practice, it does not appear that any actual survey 
of the land took place. 

51. In£anara there is comparatively little, if any, variation in the crop, most 
of the lands being invariably cultivated with rice, immemorially the staple com¬ 
modity of the district. The rains of the south-west monsoon are also regular, 
and the seasons therefore, in general, certain. From these circumstances, as 
well as from the stability of the tenant’s tenure prompting them to cultivate to 
the utmost, the average produce of almost every arable field in Canara has been 
known for ages, and each is currently termed a field of so many morahs produce. 

52. The Government had hitherto from the earliest times received a portion 
of this produce in kind, and the employment of a number of servants, 
termed Shambogues, or village accountants, to keep detailed accounts of 
the occupation, cultivation, and produce of the land, appeal's in Canara, 
and indeed throughout India, to have been coeval with the realization of a land 
revenue, being in fact a necessary consequence of the imposition and collection 
of a detailed tax in kind. The produce of each field was easily ascertained 
from the accounts kept by these people, aqd the seed being calculated to bear 
to the produce the proportion of one to twelve,* the assessment in money 
seems thus to have been determined on each field,t without any attempt at an 
actual survey of the land or arbitrary classification of the soil. 

53. This assessment, with a few trifling additions made to it by the subse¬ 
quent kings of Vijianagara, continued fixed for nearly two centuries and a half; 
and in order to distinguish it from the shamul, or extra assessments afterwardf 
imposed, it is termed the rekha or standard land-tax of Canara. It seems to 
have been paid in great detail, and to have borne lightly on the country ; for 
though the tax receivable from the different landlords varied from five thousand 
to five pagodas, the average was nearer fifty pagodas than any other sum; 
and that portion of the landlord’s lands which he rented out to others, inde¬ 
pendently of what he retained in his own hands, was in general sufficient to 
liquidate the Government demand on the whole estate; land being at the 
same time saleable for ten, and in some cases as high as twenty or thirty years’ 
purchase. 

54. Under the Bednore government, this land-tax was increased about ten 
per cent., at which rate it continued fixed for more than another century ; but 
no sooner did Canara fall under the baneful administration of the Mussulman 
princes of Mysore, than the most injudicious and oppressive extra assessments 
were imposed, in all cases materially reducing, and in some entirely annihi¬ 
lating private property in the soil. Accordingly, when the British Govern¬ 
ment obtained possession of the province, the saleable lands were few in number, 
and limited in extent. Many of the landlords were reduced to the situation 
of labourers on their own estates; the population had fallen greatly below its 
former standard; and the Collector, who had recently left the Baramahl 
district, emphatically added, that the inhabitants were now “ as jy>or as those 
“ of the neighbouring countries.” 

55. Omitting from account that small portion of Canara which soon after 
its acquisition was ceded to the Rajah of Coorg, it appears that, on our accession 
to the government of this province, the rekha, or ancient land-tax, was 
Star Pagodas 3,61,802, and the shamul, or extra assessments by the Bednore 
government and Hyder Ally, up to the year 1784, Star Pagodas 2,17,913, 

nearly 

subdued the Northern Circars and the greater part of the Tamil country, no such assessment 
appears to have been ever introduced into the lands of these countries. A money assessment, but 
fluctuating with the produce sown, has been very generally introduced on dry grain land, but 
almost every where the revenue from rice land is dcmandable in kind in Mysore, and even in the 
Ceded Districts and provinces cast of the Ghauts, before the introduction of ryotwor. 

* This is the proportion laid down in the Shastcr, and is very near the fact: the late Collector, 

Mr. Read, estimates it as one to eleven. 

t It is understood that even in the garden lands, cultivated with cocoa-nut, pepper and betel- 
nut trees, two-thirds pay the field assessment fixed on the soil as paddy land, not on the trees; 
about one-third only pays so much per tree. , 
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nearly sixty per cent, of the rekha, making a total government demand, of Minute of 
rekha and shamul, to the amount of Pagodas 5,79»715, which had been rather 1 jg V ,^ lue ' 

nominally than really increased by Tippoo to a much greater extent, for though ' 
his demand exceeded six lacs, his collections never amounted to five lacs of 
pagodas. 4 

56. Satisfied thatthe whole course of Hyder’s administration was “ nothing 
“ but a series of experiments made for the purpose of discovering the utmost 
«* extent to which the land rent could be carried, or how much it was possible 
** to extract from the farmer without diminishing cultivation,” Colonel 
Munro, the first Collector in Canara, seems at an early period of his adminis¬ 
tration to have been strongly impressed with a conviction, that a reduction of 
the land-tax below Hyder’s assessment was essentially necessary, to prevent 
the completion of that ruin in which the impolitic extra assessments of the 
Mussulman government had already begun to involve the landed interests of 
the province. His settlement for the first year alter our acquisition of Canara, 
fusily 1209, was therefore 'Pagodas 4,40,630, being still an increase on 
the rekha of about thirty-four per cent., but about a lac and thirty-nine thou¬ 
sand pagodas below the rekha and shamul of Hyder; and in his instructions to 
the subordinate Collectors for the settlement of the following year, fusily 1210, 
he directs that no lands should be assessed higher than at some former period; 
in other words, that if any lands had escaped the extra assessments of the 
Bednore princes or of Hyder’s government, they should continue exempted 
from them, but that if they had ever been made liable to these assessments, 
and did not now pay them, the maximum of the demand on such lands should 
be the ancient rekha, with one, two, or at the utmost not more than three- 
fourths of these modern additional cesses; thereby limiting the maximum land- 
tax to the rekha, and three-fourths of the shamul in Hyder’s time. 

57- Under the judicious limitation thus imposed on the land-tax in Canara, 
no field was assessed with a higher tax than that to which it had already been 
subject, and where experience had proved this amount to be so high as to 
trench on the vital resources of the country, it was proportionally reduced. 

The effects of a moderation to which the people for many years past had been 
so little accustomed, immediately became perceptible throughout the province; 
for, by inspiring the inhabitants with confidence against any further unlimited 
demands on the part of Government, it gave rise to innumerable claims to land, 
which once again resumed its former value, a general improvement was sensibly 
observable in all parts of the district, and the revenue was realized with a faci¬ 
lity which, except in Malabar, was elsewhere unknown. 

58. It is greatly to be regretted that a limitation founded on such wise prin¬ 
ciples, and followed by such happy effects, should on any account have been 
infringed by the local authorities who succeeded Colonel Munro; but especially 
that the mere desire “ of maintaining the land-rent to the same annual 
“ standard” should have induced them to adopt a measure confessedly so 
“ impolitic and unjust,” as to make up by a small increase to low-rated lands 
“ the rent of others which had failed altogether;” for the consequence has been, 
that though the land revenue of the fourteenth year exceeds that of the first 
year of our possession of this province, by Pagodas 23,763, yet of this increase 
only Pagodas 5,569 arises from the extended cultivation of waste lands. 

Pagodas 4,624 from the discovery of concealed or the recovery of inundated 
lands, and no less than Pagodas 14,170 from the additions made to the rents 
of these lowly-assessed estates; while of 43,366 persons paying the total land 
revenue, amounting to Pagodas 4,87,366, only 22,467 persons paying 
Pagodas 2,15,847 are now assessed within the maximum established by Colonel 
Munro, and no less than 20,899 persons paying Pagodas 2,71,518, or more 
than one-half of the revenue, are assessed above that standard. 

59. Tins, however, in the opinion of the Board, is not the whole extent of 
the evil. It appears that the rekha, with the full amount of the shamil in 
Hyder’s time, is now declared the maximum demand on all the lands of the 
province. As such, it is entered under the term heris in the ky-kaguz* or 
individual pottah given annually to each llyot, under the Collector’s seal and 

signature, 

* Signed paper. 
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Minute of signature, and in the same paper is specified the proportion thereof which may 
B< Tjan *l8i8 nUe ’ ^ xet * as h> s jummabundy or settlement for the fusily year; but as the latter 
: * iaa ' ‘ is never determined until near the conclusion of the fusily, it is liable annually 
to variation, and as it must often be left to be settled at the discretion of the 
native revenue servants,* experience has shewn that it may occasionally be, and 
doubtless often has been fixed with reference rather to the capability of the 
Ryot than to the productive powers of his land. 

CO. To the practice of loading the lowly-assessed or industrious Ryot with 
the tax of his less fortunate or more improvident neighbour (condemned by 
the very officer who adopted it as both “ impolitic and unjust”), to the 
consumption of a maximum standard of assessment (the beriz) much beyond 
the eapabilityt of the country, even at the period of its greatest prosperity, 
to the gradual approximation made to this high standard in the actual demand 
on more than half the landed property in Canara, and to the annual variation 
and consequent uncertainty in the amount of the assessment on individual 
Ryots, as much as to any temporary reduced val^e of produce, or the imposi¬ 
tion of new indirect taxes, are to be ascribed the decline in agriculture, the 
poverty among the Ryots, the increased private s*le{ of landed property by the 
landlords, the difficulty of realizing the collections, and the necessity, before 
unknown, of disposing of defaulters’ lands in satisfaction of revenue demands,$ 
which, after fourteen years residence in Canara, at length constrained the late 
Collector to record his conviction that the present assessment is beyond the 
resources of the province. 

Cl. The Board, in another place, will take into consideration the best means 
of remedying these obvious defects in the local administration of Canara. 
Meantime it may be necessary to remark, that the course of proceeding which 
the Board have condemned was followed by the late Collector upon his own 
discretion, and that it did not, until very recently, come to the knowledge 
of the Board. It may at the same time be satisfactory to know, that the 
practice adverted to, however prejudicial in its tendency, has not yet been 
carried so far as to produce any serious permanent evil. The guenies, or 
tenants of Canara, have in no respect been affected by the various alterations 
that at different times have been made in the amount of the land-tax; on 
payment of their rents, they have continued, as heretofore, to enjoy the full 
fruits of their labour, and it is calculated that, on an average, the Mul-guenie 
receives fifty, and the Chalic-guenie from forty to fifty per cent, of the gross 
produce of all the lands they cultivate. In Canara, as in Malabar, it is the 
landlords, or mortgagees in possession of the landlords’ rent, whose interests 
have been affected by the increase of the land-tax. Including both what is 
paid to them by the Mul and Chalie-guenies, anti what they obtain from that 
portion of the land which is retained under their own management, it is calcu¬ 
lated that, on an average, they receive sixty per cent, of the gross produce on 
their entire estates ; but as the land-tax now absorbs from fifty to ninety per 
cent, of this rent, the landlord’s net income has.been materially reduced from its 
ancient standard. 

ti'S. In Canara there are at present no less than forty-three thousand three 
hundred and sixty-six persons paying land revenue direct to the officers of 
Government, and as thq average collections from each are only eleven pagodas 
thirty-seven fanams and fifty-five cash per annum, it is evident that the revenue 
is there realized in great, though not perhaps quite in so much detail as in 
Malabar. What portion of the persons now paying revenue to Government 
are landlords, what portion mortgagees, and what portion Guenies, or tenants, 
on the lands that, from want of heirs, have lapsed to Government, is not disco¬ 
verable 

* It appears that in some parts of Canara all that was done by the European authority was to 
confirm the settlement made by the native servants. 

f Colonel Munro, in his report of the 27th January 1800, says, " I thought tlic rents too high 
" (in Canara), as I think they are in every part of India that I have seen ; but I conceive it 
“ belonged to the Board, and not to me, to determine what part of them it might hereafter be 
“ proper to reduce.” 

% Oil the western coast of the peninsula, where the attachment of the people to their lands is so 
great, an increased sale argues more distress on the part of the landlords than it would be proper 
to infer from the same result in other countries. 

$ This was never done until 1807, and the sales have siace increased annually. 
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verable from the revenue records; but it is obvious that, as in Malabar, the Minute of 

increase in the land-tax must have tended to transfer from the landlord to the Bo "j 0 ® f < ^| V jg nue ' 

mortgagee a considerable portion of his property in the soil; and as the absolute. 

transfer of the landlord’s rights is rather more common in Canara than in 

Malabar, it is probable that in the former province it has been often complete 

and irrevocable, while in the latter it has in general been only partial and 

redeemable. 

63. A considerable portion of the property in the land of Canara may thus 
have changed its owner, and it may perhaps have been diminished, both in 
value and extent, since the days of the ancient Hindoo government; yet it 
stifl continues in this province, as in Malabar, to be highly valuable. From 
the great inequality of the land-tax in Canara, it appears that some estates sell 
as low as one, and others as high as thirty-five years’ purchase: but the result 
of a calculation founded on sales that actually took place in the different ta- 
looks of the province, gives,'on an average, eleven years’ purchase, a suf¬ 
ficient proof df the high value which the people still attach to this species of 
property. 

In the Tamil Country.' 

64. In proceeding to consider th^landed tenures in the Tamil country, we 
are immediately struck by the marked distinction observable between them and 
those on the western coast; originating, apparently, in the different statesof 
society existing on the two opposite sides of the peninsula. 

65. In Malabar and Canara the natives seldom ’reside together in any consi¬ 
derable number; and in these districts, therefore, villages,t or rather an 
assemblage of houses into townships, is rarely to be seen. The numerous 
persons employed in, or connected with the civil or military departments of the 
Government, as well as the merchants, traders, and others interested in the 
foreign commerce of the country, inhabit the principal sea-port towns situated 
immediately on the coast; but, in the interior, the agricultural population is 
scattered in little groupes all over the face of the country, and each landlord 
resides apart on his own private estate. Hence a spirit of independence cha¬ 
racterizes all the landed proprietors in these districts, and community of 
property, or common interest in the soil, is altogether unknown; every right 
or privilege connected with it being vested in individuals, never in any 
collective body of the people. But on the eastern coast of the peninsula we 
find the whole population of the country congregated in villages of a greater or 
less extent, each of which has not inaptly been compared to a separate and 
independent corporation or township. The Curnum or accountant, the Bramin 
Poojary or priest; the carpenter, and the potter, with many others, from the 
astronomer down to th^* blacksmith, are all servants, officers, or members of 
the village community, of which the Ryots,* already described, form the prin¬ 
cipal and leading party. Each individual participates more or less in the 
common united concerns of the village; and there has consequently arisen on 
this side of the peninsula a community of interest in the land, which, though 
not universal, is so prevalent throughout the country as materially to affect its 
landed tenures. 

66. In.every Tamil village the exclusive right to the hereditary possession 
and usufruct of the several descriptions of land situated within its boundaries 
was Originally vested in the Vellalers, one of the principal Soodra castes of that 
nation, by whom it is termed cawnyatchi, or free hereditary property in the 
land. It would now be of little utility, were it possible, to attempt to trace 
the different gradations by which, in the course of time, this right has been 
partially transferred from the members of this caste to the various other tribes 
in whose possession it is now to be found. It is sufficient to know that in ail 
parts of the Tamil country it is still retained principally by the Vellalers, but is 
now frequently held by the Bramins also, who distinguish it by the Sanscrit 

10 R term 

* See letter from Mr. Ellis, 30tli May 1816. 

t A village in Malabar ia not an assemblage of houses, but a certain extent of country. 

Inahc Tamil country, Caniatchey-carer or Meerassidirr, aid.Pyacirries of the two dcscrip- 
tions given, vis. Oolcoodi and Paracoodi. In the Telit gana country, the Cad:em inhabitants, and 
the Pyacarriee. 
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Minute of terra swasltum, signifying any thing peculiarly one’s own, and partly by other 
B< TJai: SIT' Hindoo tribes, by Mussulmans,* and sometimes by native Christians, among 
•whom, as well as among Europeaqs, it is now generally known by the name of 
meerassy, a word of Arabic derivation, denoting hereditary property in ge¬ 
neral, and apparently introduced, and applied to this right, by the Maho- 
medans, soon after their conquest of the Deccan. 

67. It may here be proper to remark, that the term meerassy, by which, as 
being now in most common acceptation, the Board propose to designate this 
particular right, is occasionally applied to other hereditary privileges of a very 
different nature, though all more or less connected with the land, and it is 
therefore of consequence that the landed meerassy under consideration should 
not, from this circumstance, be confounded with those other rights, which, 
for the sake of distinction, may be termed qffice meerassy. 

68. The office meerassy consists of the hereditary right to certain marahs or 
deductions from the gross produce of all taxable lands, and to certain 
mauniums or assignments of the Government ta^on particular spots ofground, 
which have been attached to various village and district offices, not only in the 
Tamil country, but elsewhere. Thus the meerassy of the village Curnum or 
accountant, as well as those of the village or district Cavilgar or police officer, 
of the village Taliar, blacksmith, carpenter, washerman, barber, and of various 
other village officers, are to be found as prevalent in the provinces of Telin- 
ganaas in the southern districts; but the landed meerassy, which alone is now 
under notice, is understood to be peculiar to those provinces which have been 
distinguished by the name of the Tamil country. 

69. As regards this particular meerassy right, the lands of every Tamil 
village may be divided into two distinct kinds: 1st, those held free from the 
condition of any payment on the part of the Meerassidars; 2dly, those which 
they hold on the express condition of rendering a certain portion of the produce 
as public revenue to the state. In the first class are Included, 1st, the 
perumboc, or lands incapable of cultivation; and Sdly, the tarisee, or waste 
lands. In the second are included all the cultivated lands in the village, 
consisting, 1st, of mauniums, or land of which the public revenue has been 
transferred by the Government to certain individuals, with a right to receive it 
from whoever cultivates the land; and Sdly, of waraput f and teerwaput,| or 
lands the public revenue from which has not been alienated, but is paid to the 
state. The meerassy right extends to all these different descriptions of land; 
but each must be enjoyed accordiqg to its peculiar nature. 

70 . The perumboc, or land incapable of cultivation, consists of rocks, 
public roads, the beds of rivers, tanks, and watercourses, the public ground 
in which the bodies of the dead are burnt or interrea, the paracheri or suburbs 
of the village, occupied by the huts of Pariar slaves and other outcasts, the 
lands on which the different village temples stand, and the site of the village 
itself, called in Tamil the Nultum. It is in this last place that the houses of 
the landlord Meerassidars are invariably to be found ; for here, and no where 
else, arc they permitted to build their houses. Various other pure tribes, 
such ay Bramins, weavers, merchants, and others, are admitted to dwell in 
this place, and all therefore who reside in it are not Meerassidars; but all the 
Meerassidars have houses, or at least sites for their houses, in the nuttum. 
Indeed, their title to erect their dwellings on that particular spot, and their 
right to controul the affairs of the village pagoda, and to appropriate the 
produce of quarries, mines, or fisheries, are the chief privileges they possess 
in the perumboc, which, as here described, being incapable of being culti¬ 
vated, is not liable to any tax. 

71 . The tarisee, or waste land, is subdivided into the anadi carumboo, or 
immemorial waste, and the sheycal carumboo, or waste land that has at some 
time been cultivated ; each of these consists chiefly of tracts of common, on 

which the Meerassidars graze the cattle employed by them in agriculture, or 

ot 

* The occupiers oFIand for tillage (on caniatchey or on any tenure) of the Mussulman tribe are 
not numerous in the territories under the Presidency of Fort St. George. The tillage of land is not 
much followed for a livelihood by Mussulmans in this part of India. 

t Paying a warum or share. $ Paying a teerwa or money tax. • 
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of jungle, in which they cut the fire-wood used by them for fuel, and j>oth are 
held free from tax. Should the Meerassidars, however, possess the means, 
they are vested with ample right to extend their cultivation to these lands, 
though it is understood that the consent of Government is necessary before 
they can break up the anadi carumboo, or land tjjat has never been uuder thfe 
plough; but the moment any part of either the sheycal or anadi catumboo is 
reclaimed, the nature of the land is changed, it ceases to be tai isee or waste, 
and no sooner is it converted into cultivated land than it is transferred, as such, 
in the village accounts, to the -head of waraput or teerwaput, and in common 
with all land of that description becomes, for the plain reasons already given, 
liable to tax. . . 

72. The tax on waste land, or rather the tenns on which the cultivation of 
waste is undertaken, arc well known, and in general regularly followed in 
every province ; but a specific exemption is always claimed from the standard 
rate established for the cultivated lands, before the cultivation of waste is 
undertaken. The tax on waste is low at first, and rises gradually to the 
general standard rate. 

*» * 

73. The maunium lands of each village are divided into turabudy and sunnud 
or doombala mauniums; the former are arable lands, the public tax on which 
has from time immemorial been payable to certain descriptions of people be- 
longing to the village community,N<nd which are therefore held by them under 
the authority of the village Register pythe latter are arable lauds, the public tax 
on which has been alienated to individuals either connected or unconnected 
with the village, and which arc held rn^der special grants* from the ruling 
power.t 

74. The remaining lands in each village Oyi waraput, and teerwaput or 
arable, lands paying tax to the state, the first in kind, the other in money, as 
the terms imply, and in general are the most extensive and valuable of all. 

75. The division above-mentioned of the cultivated lands into maunium and 
waraput or teerwaput, is a division^ connected more with the dues of Govern¬ 
ment than with the rights of the Meerassidars, which are the same in all three; 
for it has already been stated to be one of the leading principles of the meerassy 
tenure, that public revenue is demandable on all cultivated land, whether 
maunium,§ waraput, or teerwaput. With reference to these, the cultivated 
fields of every Tamil village, including the several descriptions of land 
mentioned above, are more generally classed in the Tamil country under the 
three following heads: nunjah or wetlands, poonjah or dry lands, and totacal 
or gardens and plantations. 

76. A considerable portion of the lands in the Tamil country is nunjah or 
wet land cultivated with paddy, requiring copious irrigation. * These are de¬ 
pendent for supplies of water chiefly on the rains of the north-east monsoon, 
which are extremely variable and uncertain. 


* A special grant, existing or Implied, from the original foundation of the village, can alone be 
pleaded in bar to the sovereign right to a certain portion of the produce of all land. 

f There are no other terms to designate these grants than the foreign words sunnud and doom - 
halo, both of Hindoostanee derivation; and it would therefore seem that they originated with the 
Mussulman government, not with die Hindoos. 

' % Maunium denotes that the public revenue is assigned; waraput, that it is collected in Lind ; 
teerwaput, that it is collected in money. 

§ The Mauniamdar or holder of die assignment receives or collects the public revenue assigned. 
Wh ere the Mcerassidar cultivates the maunium land, instead of pacing the revenue to Government 
he pays it to the Mauniumdar, or if the Meerassidar be the Mauniumdar himself, he retains the 
whole produce without any payment: so that, in point of fact, no productive land is literally 
exempt from revenue, although a very large portion of the public revenue from producthe land is 
not received by the Government. Ail mauniums, all alienations of whatever kind, arc thus dis¬ 
tinctly transfers of the public revenue, and in no case transfers of the land; but sometimes the 
boundaries of mauniums are fixed, and the land described, and sometimes the Mauniumdar cul¬ 
tivates his own maunium; still as he would have revenue to pay unless exempted by a special 
sunnud it is clearly from the payment of revenue that lie is exempted,, and that revenue is the 
objeci of the grant, not land. Possession of the land is seldom given; it is generally acquired sub¬ 
sequently 1 he value of endowments in land in England, and of tithes, has kept pace with the 
changeful ihe value of money, while legacies and endowments in money have censed to afiiucl the 
income required for the objects intended to be supported. 


. Minute of 
Board of Revenue, 
6 Jan. 1818. 
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Minute of 77 . Reservoirs for holding water, commonly called tanks, cuts from rivers 
B °5Jw l iri8 nue ’ *° ^ them, cuts from the beds of rivers to drain off the spring water when the 
floods have ceased, and natural springs in sandy soils, are numerous in all parts 
_ qf the Carnatic Payenghaut, and the greater part of the lands of Taniore 
and Trichinopoly is watered by cuts from the Cauveri, and in the Madura 
and Tinnevelly provinces the sources of irrigation are also numerous. The 
sums of money disbursed in keeping these reservoirs in'repair, in making 
new ones, and repairing old ones, as also in restoring those destroyed by 
tempest, are very considerable, and is a great field for fraud on the part of native 
revenue officers. 

78. The revenue claimed by the sovereign from land of this description 
appears immemorially to have been collected in kind : not a fixed quantity of 
grain for a defined extent of land, like the rents in kind paid to the landlords of 
Malabar and Canara, but a certain portion of the produce, whatever that may 
chance to 'be, denominated mail warum , the remainder being termed coodce 
xcarum, or inhabitants* share of the produce. 

79. It is not easy, perhaps, to account for the revenue of wet or ntinjah 
land having been customarily demandable in kind in almost all provinces in the 
peninsula east of the ghauts. The fluctuation in the produce, in the value of 
the produce, the desire to obtain the utmost possible revenue in times of high 
price, a knowledge of the fluctuation in the value of the precious metals, the 
impossibility of otherwise obtaining so Lirge a proportion of the gross produce 
as fifty per cent, may all, or in part, hake perpetuated the custom of receiving 
in kind the revenue demandable fromerice lands. 

9 

80. The dry grain, or poonj;>!f culture, is brought to maturity by the falling 
rains; it requires only a parti.il and occasional supply of water. The public 
revenue from land of this kind is generally demandable in money in tlie 
western and southern provinces, but is still paid in kind in the northern pro¬ 
vinces, and was formerly rendered in kind in the Carnatic. The crop of a dry 
field often consists of a variety* of grain ripening at different seasons of the 
year, which probably made it inconvenient and expensive for the Government 
to receive their dues in kind. The lands producing poonjah crops, therefore, 
seem long before the establishment of our Government to have been assessed 
with a teerwa , or fixed money tax, for a fixed measure of land, generally vary¬ 
ing, however, with the nature, not the extent, of the produce, 

81. The totacal, or garden and plantation lands, is usually secure of irriga¬ 
tion by artificial means, and is more generally assessed with a fixed money tax ; 
except that, from this kind of cultivation being extremely expensive, the tax, 
though much higher in proportion to the extent of land, is much lighter in 
proportion to the value of the produce. 

82. The teerwa was in general so much money for a fixed measure of land if 
cultivated with raggy or pulse, so much for the same measure of land if cultivated 
with grain, and so on ; the rate varying with the nature of the crop, and the 
crop with the season. For instance, horse grain will come to maturity with a 
moisture in which other grain would perish. Lands planted with sugar-cane, 
plantains, the beetle-vine, tobacco, although not classed as gardens, were 
assessed with a high money rent the year they were so cultivated; but so soon 
as these lands were again converted into rice land, they fell to the usual warum or 
portion of the produce taken from rice land. The high assessment on the cul¬ 
tivation of such articles partook, therefore, much of the nature of consumption 
taxes. 

83. It occasionally occurred that land which in one year produced a poonjah 
crop might perhaps in the next be converted into nunjah,t might then revert to 
poonjah, again be made nunjah, and afterwards perhaps totacal; so that the 
ancient Tamil land-tax may be truly said to have been a tax not fixed on the 
land, but regulated chiefly by the nature of the crop, and in the nunjah lands, 
where it was a portion of the produce received in kind, it was dependent also 
on the extent and price of that produce. 

. 84. The 

* The variety of dry crops is very great; they are reckoned not leas than thirty in dtfinber. 
f Hence the term'poonjah turnm nunjah. 
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84. The Meerassidars render the public dues, as they are described above. Minute of 
on all the waraput and teerwaput lands which they cultivate* to the officers of Bo £Jan * 181 s™*' 
the Government appointed to receive them; but the Meerassidars who cultivate v. 

lands assigned in maunium tenure render the public revenue due from such . 
lands direct to the individuals to whom the rights of Government have been 
transferred. 

85. In addition to the exclusive right to the hereditary possession and usu¬ 
fruct of the lands in each village, which on the tenure above explained was 
vested in all the Tamil Meerassidars, a peculiarity distinguished those who inha¬ 
bited that particular portion of the Tamil country which is knowri by the name 
of Tondei Mandalara, and which, extending from the southern extremity of 
the Nellore district nearly to the river Colleroon, includes chiefly the Company’s 
jaghire, now the zillah of Chingleput, and the two divisions of the Arcot subah. 

86. From the earliest times, it would appear that in the villages of that part 
of the country a certain portion of arable land, to be held altogether free from 
tax, was attached to the meerassy, and formed an integral and important part 
of that right. It is termed the cawniatchi or grama maunium, and is altogether 
distinct from the turabudy, sunnud, or doombala mauniums ; for on these the 
public tax was paid by the Meerassidars to the several individuals holding the 
same ; but on the grama maunium they paid the public tax. to themselves, in 
other words, they held it altogethe?^yceinpt from tax. 

87 . Inseparably connected with the Viwniatchi maunium, was another pecu¬ 
liar privilege of the Meerassidars of Tondei Mandalam, namely, their right to 
certain fees or marahs which, under the op nomination of cooputtum, cani or 
grama marah, and calavasem,* they received’in the shape of deductions from 
the gross produce of all the cultivated lands imahe village paying tax to the 
Government. Where the lands were cultivateiKby their own labourers or 
slaves, this secured to them an additional profit in the nunjah lands only, for 
in these the deductions were made from the gross produce before the Govern¬ 
ment share was paid by them ; in the poonjah, and other lands assessed with a 
money tax, the whole of the produce was already their own. But where these 
lands were cultivated by others, as hereafter explained, the Meerassidars 
received their marahs on the poonjah, totacal, &c. as well as on the nunjah 
lands. 

88. These marahs, peculiar to the Meerassidars of Tondei Mandalam, must 
not be confounded with other marahs, or deductions from the gross produce, 
which, as before-mentioned, are prevalent throughout both the northern 
and southern provinces in favour of certain village or other officers, such as the 
village Curnum or accountant, the village or district officer of Cavilgar, or which 
have been established for other public purposes, such as the repair of tanks, &c. 

These are paid by the Meerassidars of Tondei Mandalam in common with all 
others who cultivate the lands, but their own marahs are received by them. 

89. On the establishment of every Tamil village, as now constituted, the 
rights above explained were vested in all the original vellaler settlers, as a 
collective body, not in each individually; every one of them, therefore, 
possessed a separate equal share in the whole meerassy, ami hence in each 
village, to the present day, the number of equal shares into which the meerassy 
was at first divided remains the same as when the village was originally settled. 

In.some villages there are a hundred shares, in others of the same extent fifty 
or ten only; but whatever may be now the number of Meerassidars, the num¬ 
ber of shares invariably remains the same as at first determined. From the 
number of Meerassidars having decreased since the settlement of the village, 
some of them may now hold two, three, four, or fifty shares. From their 
number having increased since that period, the shares may have been split into 
fourth, sixteenths, thirty-seconds, or other fractionalf parts, and many may 
therefore hold a part only of a share; but the number of original equal shares 
in each village has continued unaltered for ages. Supposing a village to have 
been at first divided among thirty-two original settlers, into thirty-two equal 

10 S shares, 

* The calavasem marah is generally given to the free labourers, in lieu of hire, and, in some 
case*, inclulgent masters grant it even to their slaves also. Where Pyacarries cultivate the land, 
the calavasem is appropriated by them, and the other marahs only paid to the Meerassidars. 

f The fractions of the peninsula descend by fours, in the same manner as our decimals by tens. 
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Minute of shares, and its Meerassidars now to be a hundred in number, if any one of them 
Board of Revenue, j g uS k e d h ow many shares there are in the village, he will immediately answer 
J a,,# ’ thirty-two, but when asked how many of these belong to himself, or to any 

. other particular Meerassidar, he will answer two, three, or four shares; or 
perhaps the half, the fourth, or the sixteenth part of a share, as the case hap¬ 
pens to be. It was these well known and ascertained facts which induced the 
Board to record, in their proceedings of the 22d August 1816, that the Potail, 
and the office, as described by Colonels Mutiro and Wilkes, did not exist in 
Tondei Mandalam, or as they believed any where east of the Payenghaut. 

90. In all Tamil villages, the perumboc or uncultivable land, the tarisec or 
waste, and in- Tondei Mandalam the meerassy maunium and marahs also arc 
held in common joint property by the whole of the Meerassidars, each, in pro¬ 
portion to his share in the meerassy, being entitled to participate therein. If 
a village consists of thirty-two shares, and a Meerassidar possesses half a share, 
lie is entitled to a sixty-fourth part of all the advjpitages derived from the fish¬ 
eries, mines, or quarries in the perumboc; to a sixty-lourth part of the pastu¬ 
rage, firewood, and other profits of the tarisce or waste; and, in Tondei Man¬ 
dalam, to a sixty-fourth part of the gross produce of the meerassy maunium 
and marahs. In mortgaging or selling the whole or any part of his meerassy, 
he mortgages or sells a proportionate part of his share in these ; but he cannot 
divide and dispose of any particular spot land in the perumboc, the tarisee, 
or meerassy maunium. No particular spot in any of these belongs to him ; he 
possesses a share in all, not a part of ^ach, and the whole must remain entire. 
This, however, does not apply to thy.cultivated land, which in some villages is 
held in this manner by all the Meerassidars collectively, as one joint indivisible 
property, but in others by eacb individually, as property of a separate, distinct, 
and independent nature. H€nce its tenure is two-fold, pasang-carei or sama* 
tiaycm, and arudi-carei or p.da-b,hogum.* 

91. Pasang-carci in Tamil, and samadayem in Sanscrit, are terms both imply¬ 
ing collective proprietary right, used to denote that particular joint tenure 
of the cultivated lands t which, like the joint tenure of the perumboc, 
tarisee, &c. explained above, was anciently universal throughout the Tamil 
country, and still prevails in many villages in every part of it, but especially in 
that known to the natives by the name of Tondei Mandalam. Under this sys¬ 
tem, the meerassy right to any particular spot of cultivated land in the village 
is not vested in any individual. The meerassy of the entire cultivated lands 
attached to it, like that of the perumboc, tarisee, &c. belongs to the whole 
body of Meerassidars ; each, in proportion to the shares or parts of a share he 
holds, being entitled to participate in the common property. The number of 
shares belonging to each Meerassidar being known, the lands are either culti¬ 
vated by them in common, and the net produce, after payment of tax, divided 
according to the share of each in the meerassy, or the land itself is thus divided, 
either annually, or every five, six, or ten years, the fields of which the mee¬ 
rassy is to be held by each for that period being fixed by drawing lots. J 

92. In many villages, however, especially in those of Tanjore, Tinnevclly, 
Madura, Dindigul, and the other Tamil provinces to the south of the Col- 
leroon, the Meerassidars, instead of dividing the cultivated lands of the village 
periodically, according to the shares or parts of a share held by each, appear, 
after having once divided them in that manner, to have declared the division 
permanent, and thus to have converted the ancient collective tenure of the 
cultivated lands into one in severalty, which is distinguished by the Tamil 
denomination arudi-carci, or by the corresponding Sanscrit word Pala-b,hogutn. 
Under this system each Meerassidar enjoys the meerassy of his own particular 
cultivated fields, and has no interference whatever with those of his neighbours; 
and when he sells his meerassy, he transfers to the purchaser not only his com¬ 
mon 

* It wifi be shewn hereafter that the ryotwar plan of assessment destroyed by violence all these 
ancient usages and customs in the two divisions of Arcot, and so completely, thut both Mr. Raven- 
shaw and Mr. Gratmc have denied the existence of meerassy in those provinces; but it is believed 
that the courts of justice have been required to try causes relating to this property. 

f These terms we also applied to the joint tenure of the perumboc, tarisee, &c. 

% The rvotwar plan of assessment fixes the assessment on the field, but it does not*ncce$sariIy 
fix tbe field or the lot of a particular individual, although the Board fear it has done so in most 
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mon right to participate, to the extent of the share he holds, in the perumboc. Minute of 

tarisee, meerassy maunium, marahs, and other collective property in !hc vil- Board T ° r Revenue, 

lage, but his individual right to certain particular ami defined cultivated lands. \ 5 au * 1818 ‘ 

Supposing him to hold half a share in an arudi-carei village of thirty- two shares, • 

lie would possess a sixty-fourth part of the whole cultivated lands ; namely, 

fields 1, 2, 3, and 4, with which no other Mcerassidar could possibly interfere ; 

but if it were a pasang-carei village, he would possess a sixty-fourth share only 

in the whole cultivated lands, from 1 to 64 inclusive; in lieu of fields 1, 2, 3, 

and 4, fields Cl, 62, 63, and 64 might fall to his lot, and at the termination of 

a certain period he would be obliged to relinquish these lands to some other 

Meerassidar, and to take such other fields as chance might allot to him. 

93. In many instances in Tanjore, and occasionally even in other districts, 
the whole meerassy of a village has by purchase, or other means, become vested 
in a single individual; and the tenure, in this case, is distinguished from the 
other two above-mentioned by the denomination of eka-b,hogum. 

94. From the nature of these tenures, no village can be partly pasang-carei, 
partly arudi-carei, and partly eka-b,hogum ; it must be one only of the three. 

Each is to be found in all parts of the country, but, as already explained, the 
first is most prevalent in the northern, and the second in the southern Tamil 
provinces; and to these also the last is chiefly confined. 

95. The Tamil Meerassidars haveXhus far been considered as themselves 
cultivating the lands, by means of thcirVwn hired labourers or slaves, as they 
do so much more universally than the landlords of Malabar or Catiara; but 
like them, also, they occasionally rent out lands to under-tenants, named 
Pyacarries.* 

96. The Pyacarries, on condition of paying toV^he Meerassidars a certain 
share of the produce, or sometimes on poonjah land a certain teerwa in money, 
but rarely a fixed sum of money for a given extent of land, rent from them 
lands of a greater or less extent, lor one, two, or more years. In the pasang- 
carei villages they hold of all the Meerassidars collectively, in the arudi-carei 
villages from each individually, and in the cka-b,hogum villages from the sole 
Meerassidar. In Tondei Mandalam, in addition to their stipulated rents in 
kind or money, they pay the established marahs of the Meerassidars, known 
by the denomination of cooputtum, cawnyatchey, or grama marah, &c. In no 
case have they any concern whatever with the perumboc, tarisee, or in Tondei 
Mandalam with the meerassy uiaunium ; and of the rent paid by the Pyacarries, 
what remains to the Meerassidars, after the liquidation of the land-tax, is called 
toondoo-warum, or swain b,hogum, the clear net landlord’s rent. 

97* The Pyacarries or tenants arc divided into two distinct classes, named 
Oolcoody Pyacarries or permanent tenants, and Paracoody Pyacarries or tem¬ 
porary tenants. 

98. The Paracoody Pyacarries are strangers admitted into the village as 
tenants from year, to year, or for some other limited period. The terms on 
which they rent arc settled between themselves and the Meerassidars ;t and 
on the expiration of their leases their rents may be raised, or they may be alto¬ 
gether ousted from their farms. In this respect they resemble the Patomhars 
of Malabar, or the Chalic-gucnies of Canara, and like them are, in lad, tenants 
either at will or under special agreements. 

99. But where land for a certain period, which varies in diflerent places, has 
for several generations been farmed by the same family, the tenant is termed 
an Oolcoody Pyacarry, and by prescription becomes possessed of an hereditary 
light to hold his farm in perpetuity, on condition of the regular payment of the 

maumool 

* " This term,” observes Mr. Ellis, “ is said to be derived from the Persian words payc the foot, 

“ and kurdun to labour, or kisht carkurduu to cultivate. The proper Tamil term is payer-cudi, 

or payercaren, from payer, cultivation, and cudi or car an, an inhabitant, a,person, from the latter 

of which it is probably corrupted.” 

t For instance, if the tank of a meerassy village is burst by too great a flow of water in a storm, 
and the water runs off, the Meerassidars of the village visited with so great a calamity would carry 
their laboiy^to a neighbouring village and cultivate as Pyacarries, but must pay the fees ot supe¬ 
riority <o prevent their laying any claim, at a future period, to a share of the mcerassv oi the vil- 
a 8 c in which they have been admitted as temporary cultivators. 
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Minute of 
Board of itevcnue, 
5 Jan. 1818. 


mawmool or customary war urn or teerwa. Like the Mul-guenie of Canara, the 
Oolcoody Pyacarry and his descendants never can be ousted from their farm so 
lung as this is paid, nor can the. warum or teerwa be raised by the. Meeras- 
•sidar; but though they can mortgage, they can never sell these their hereditary 
privileges. 

100. The foregoing may be considered a tolerably correct view of the landed 
tenures in the Tamil country, as established during the ancient Hindoo govern* 
ments. The Tamil mecrassy never appears to have been of equal value to the 
jenm of Malabar, or the wurgha of Canara, and the Meerassidars seem to have 
united in their own persons the character of farmer with that of landlord, much 
more universal than the Jenmkars or Mulees of the western coast. The dif¬ 
ference in the value of these properties is distinctly traceable to the larger por¬ 
tion of the produce taken as public revenue, the less productive nature of the 
soil, and less favourable climate on the eastern side of the peninsula, compared 
with the advantages enjoyed by the occupiers of^and in Malabar and Canara ; 
but, from the numerous deeds of sale still extant throughout the southern pro¬ 
vinces, there is no doubt that at one time meerassy was universally a saleable 
and transferable property, and that the Meerassidars every where enjoyed a 
toondoo-warum, or clear landlord's rent, from all the lands cultivated by their 
Pyacarry tenants, and both a landlord's rent and a farmer’s profit from the lands 
which were cultivated by their own labourers or slaves.* 

101. It is by no means, however, no oe understood, that this is the stale 
generally of meerassy property at the^resent time. The severe and arbitrary 
policy of the Mussulman prince^f which, notwithstanding their short and 
unstable authority on the oth^piroast of the peninsula, so materially affected 
the interests of the landlords/lioth in Canara and Malabar, proved much more 
detrimental to the Meeras^flars of the Tamil country, where their authority 
was of considerable duration, and their dominion was firmly established under the 
commanding influence of European power. It is well known that, by succes¬ 
sive augmentations, the demand on the Meerassidars of the Carnatic was gra¬ 
dually raised, so as at last very generally to absorb not only the whole of the 
landlord’s rent, but in many places a portion of the farmer’s profit also. Most 
of the Meerassidars in that part of the country were thus reduced to a situation 
which, except in name, differed littlef from that of the Oolcoody Pyacarrics 
or permanent farmers; and the Mussulman Government, by absorbing the 
whole landlord's rent, became not only the sovereigns but the landlords of the 
country, enforcing in practice their favourite maxim, that the state is the 
exclusive proprietor of the soil. 

10 1 2. Accordingly, of the Tamil provinces, Tanjore, which was transferred 
to iis directly from the Hindoo government, and was scarcely ever under the 
Mussulman power, is the only one in which, on our acquisition of the country, 
meerassy right was found, as before described, nearly unimpaired. In the 
('lungleput district, also, which was ceded to the Company as a jaghire, before 
the full extent of the arbitrary power and severity of the Mahomedan govern¬ 
ment had begun to be felt, as well as in Dindigu), Madura, Trichinopoly, and 

Tinnevelly, 


* The Bramin Meerassidars who do not follow the plough themselves, and even many Soodras, 
leave their lands under the care of the Oolcoody Pyacarry, who pays about forty-five per cent, of 
the produce of the land as revenue to the Government, direct, or through the Bramin, from twenty- 
two to twenty-five per cent, os landlord’s rent to the absentee, and is content with from twenty- 
eight to thirty-three per cent, in remuneration for his labour, for seed, for cattle, and for his sub¬ 
sistence. Many of tne Hircarrahs attached to the company of guides are BruminB of the villages 
of Madranticum and Ootramalore, and hold meerassy. Their meerassy is cultivated by Pyacarrics, 
who pay to the relatives or agents of these Bramins the difference bet veen the portion of the pro¬ 
duce to Government and the portion due to themselves. 

To Government. 4-5 

The Pyacarries take from.... 28 to S3 

—78 


Landlord's net rent. 


22 


100 


f There was some difference. The Meerassidor besides his right in the cultivated lands, whence 
he derived his landlord’s rent and farmer’s profit, possessed other privileges, as already explained, 
in the pcnimboc, tarisee, meerassy, mauniums, maralis, &c., and these priviliges continued to be 
enjoyed, and sometimes to be sold, though his landlord's rent was gone* , 
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Tinnevelly, the latest of their southern conquests, meerassy, though greatly Minute of 
reduced in value, was found in a tolerably perfect state; but throughout the Boa _ r j of 
soobah of Arcot, and very generally in Salem, Baramahl, and Coimbatore, the ' an ‘ 
successive augmentations made to the land-tax, or what is the same thing, in 
its effects, the excessive demands made by the Mahommedan government in 
other shapes, had left of meerassy little else than the name. 

103. In Malabar and Canara, where the land-tax was a portion of the land¬ 
lord’s rent, fixed on the land, and collected from the landlord, or those in 
possession of his rights, whether the fields were cultivated or fallow, the 
Government did not interfere in any respect with the cultivation of the soil; 
but from the greater part of the land in the Tamil country consisting of nunjah, 
and the land-tax thereon being a portion of the produce, any failure of the 
Meerassidars to cultivate their lands directly affected the public finances. 

Hence it became an established principle of meerassy tenure, that it was 
incumbent on the Meerassidars to cultivate .all the waraput and tcerwaput 
lands attached to their village, either by means of their own servants or slaves, 
or by renting them out to Pyacarries or tenants. 

104. So long as there remained to the Meerassidars a toondoowarum or clear 
landlord’s rent, they wanted no other stimulus to urge them to cultivate to the 
utmost; but where this now became absorbed in the Government demands, 
or in die loss arising from compcJsory contracts, or forcible impositions at 
arbitrary prices of the Government potion of the produce, the land-tax was 
converted into a land-rent , the landlord^ sunk into land occupiers or holders, 
and restricted to the profits of mere farm'^s in the land cultivated by their own 
labourers or slaves, they ceased to employ i^yacarry tenants in those other lands, 
from which they no longer derived any advantage. 

105. To prevent the public revenue suffering\from arable land being thus 
left vacant, the Government resorted to the expedient of transferring it tempo¬ 
rarily • to Pyacarries or tenants of their own selection. Nay, this principle was 
even applied to the tarisee or waste lands, and oil the Meerassidars declining 
to cultivate waste for which other offers had been made, it became customary 
for the Government to grant cowles to Pyacarries, securing them in the 
occupation thereof, for such a limited term of years as was deemed necessary 
to ensure to them a fair return for the stock and labour employed to render the 
land productive. In Tondei Mandalam, however, the share of the produce 
allowed by the Government to the Pyacarries thus employed by them was 
more favourable than that which they allowed to the Meerassidars; but this 
difference was more than compensated to the latter by their retaining the 
cawniatchy maunium, which the Pyacarries never enjoyed, and which seems 
to have continued in possession of the descendants of the ancient Meerassidars, 
even in those places where they relinquished or were ousted from, proportions 
of their other lands. 

106. The employment of Pyacarries or tenants by the Government itself, 
the natural result of over assessment, greatly contributed to level the ancient 
distinctions between the meerassy landlords and their pyacarry tenants; for, 
notwithstanding the Pyacarries thus employed by the Government often ad¬ 
mitted the justice of the Meerassidar’s demand for his cooputtum, marahs, and 
toondo-warum, and in Tondei Mandalam for his meerassy marahs also, they too 
frequently asserted, perhaps with truth, their inability to discharge these dues, 
in addition to the public assessment; and from their being placed in immediate 
contact with the Circar, the meerassy landlord had no longer any power to 
enforce his demands. Under these circumstances, the Pyacarries or tenants, 
in many instances, from the secession, emigration, or removal of the Meeras¬ 
sidars or landlords, became possessed of a great portion of the cultivated lands 
in the village. M pi Place, in his elaborate report, under date the Cth June 
1799 , which has the merit of being the first public document that treated to 
any extent on the subject of meerassy right, after stating that 15,994 meerassy 
shares are hel^by 8,387 Meerassidars, the total number then in the jaghire, 

10 T expressly 

* The temporary nature of the tranifer implied a right militating againat theact, but it is feared 
tha; theft temporary transfers too often became permanent. 
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Minute of exprassly add«, w that “ the remainder, or 1,827 shares are unclaimed, but, 
*5 J*n “ occu P‘ e ^ by Pyacarries.” Mr. Lushington, in his report on Tinnevelly, 

v-- *— under date the 29 th December 1800# particularly mentions whole villages of 

_ tjiis description, as distinguished from those in which the meerassy still 
remained entire. The last mentioned villages are known in Tinnevelly by the 
name ot'pundarah or agraliara vadilcy (meerassy villages of Soodras or Bramins), 
and tiie distinction between them and a pyacarry village is well described by 
Mr. Lushington, as consisting in the latter “ not being purchased, and in 
•* their being no practices prevailing in them of'pungs,t carays/t or rushum,§ 
“ for the lautls of the village in general, or any right indeed, in the inha- 
“ biUnits, to dispose of, or alienate in perpetuity, the lands they occupy, as if 
“ possessed by the proprietors of the pundarah and agraharah vadiky.” Where 
the meerassy was not yet destroyed, the Mecrassidars still possessed a saleable 
property in the land; but where, by over-assessment, over-collections, or 
compulsory contracts, they had been reduced to a situation little different from 
that of mere Pyacarries, or on their quitting or giving up their lands, their 
former pyacarry tenants had usurped, or been placed in possession ‘of them by 
Government, all vestige of the original shares into which the village was 
divided, or of the existing share of each Meerassidar was obliterated : every 
ancient distinction of this kind disappeared with the private property to which 
it was attached, and ail the cultivators, biing considered as Pyacarries or 
tenants, now paid their rents directly tq^the state, which had assumed the 
functions of the landlord also. 


107. Such, more or less, was the sedation of each of the Tamil provinces, 
except Tanjore, when the British /Government obtained possession of the 
country. In Tanjore, meerassy^fight remained universal throughout the pro¬ 
vince, and continued a very valuable property. Mr. Harris, in his report of the 
9th Mav 1 S01<, estimated flip Mecrassidars’ toondoo-warum, or clear net land¬ 
lord’s rent, at somewhat less than twenty-five per cent., or about one fourth of the 
gross produce of the land ; the Mecrassidars being about the same period upwards 
of sixty thousand in number. In Trichinopoly, also, Mr. Wallace’s report of the 
8th September 1805, shews that meerassy was there generally prevalent and va¬ 
luable. Mr. Hodgson, in bis report on Tinnevelly, estimates the toondoo-warum, 
or surplus rent of the Mecrassidars in that province at thirteen and a half per 
cent, of the gross produce; and his reports also shew that meerassy still existed 
very generally in Dindigul and Madura, as well as in those lands of Coimbatore 
which possess wells : but it was universal no where except in Tanjore, and not 
every where of equal value. It is, however, to be remarked, that in many 
parts of the country the superstitious veneration of the inferior Hindoo officers 
of the Mussulman government for the privileges of the Bramins, had preserved 
the meerassy rights of that sacred tribe from the additional cesses which 
destroyed those of their less favoured Soodra brethren; lor in the northern 
division of Arcot, where the existence of meerassy generally has been denied 
by the Collector,!] I 10 allows that the swastiums of the Bramins are saleable 
property. In Tinnevelly, also, the dhurmasenum lands on the banks of the 
Tarnbrapurney, belonging to a colony of Telinga Bramins, were found more 
favourably assessed than the Pundarah vadilcy, or Soodra meerassy lands ; and 
even in Tanjore the Soodra Meerassidars did not receive so high a warum or 
share as the Bramins. 

108. Having given this view of the actual state of meerass}' property on our 
first acquisition of the Tamil provinces, it remains to shew how far it has been 
affected by various systems of revenue management adopted by the British- 

Government. 

* This gentleman removed the Mecrassidars from some of the finest vi.lnges, and ronferred the 
meerassy of them, by cowlc, on the Fyaeurries, or even on strangers: jecause the Mecrassidars 
refused the terms on which he offered them the rent or contract.of the Givernmcnt portion of the 
produce fur three years. The Government of the time sanctioned the measure. Its injustice 
cannot now be misunderstood. It compelled the Meerassidar not only to render the public dues 
in kind as established by long usage, but to consent to contract for the value of those dues during 
three years to come, on an estimate formed by the Collector of the extent of ti.'; produce and its 
price. In other words, ou his (the Collector’s) estimate of the amount and value ofthe public tax 
for the three years to come. 

■f The share of each individual Meerassidar, 

| Shares into which the village meerassy was originally divided on the formation of theJKlage. 

f Koosooms, niarahs, or fees. 

jj The proceedings on the decennial settlement of the northern division of Arcot will ahem that 
the Board are inclined to an opinion different from Mr. Graeme’s. 
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Government. But as the consideration of this subject is connected with the Minute of; 
settlements introduced into other parts of the country, such as the Ceded Bo ^ tT* 1 ** 

Districts, Nellore, and Palnaud, the Board are obliged to defer their obser- . 
vertious on this head to a subsequent part of this minute, and will now proceed ’ 
to submit a few remarks respecting the rights of the Ryots in those provinces 
whwkiiaye been distinguished by the name of Tclingana. 

In Teiingana. 

109. Notwithstanding the Northern Circars are the oldest possessions of the 
British Government on the coast, and some of the most able of the Company’s 
servants have been employed in the Ceded Districts,* we possess less informa¬ 
tion of the ancient Hindoo tenures of laud in Teiingana than of those in any 
other part of the peninsula. 

110. This is, perhaps, chiefly to be ascribed to the long period that these 
provinces were subject to q Mahommedan government. The Bhamanee, 

Adilshaliee, Kootubshahce, and Niziun-sliahee dynasties had firmly established 
their power in these countries, considerably before they were subdued by the 
princes of tlu: house of Delhi y and while the shortness of the Mussulman power 
in other parts of the peninsula allowed only of a partial infraction of ancient 
rights, it was here of sufficient duration to enable them so entirely to subvert 
the original Hincfoo institutions of the country, as to leave of them scarcely a 
vestige remaining by which they can now be traced. 

111. From such information, however, respecting these countries, as is to 
be procured from the records of the Board, there can be no doubt that the 
tenures of Teiingana were originally very similar to those obtaining in the 
southern or Tamil provinces. 

112. A Tclinga village, in regard to its internal constitution, and the com¬ 
munity of interest which unites its inhabitants, is precisely the same as one 
in the Tamil country. Its lands are also divided, in a similar manner, into 
waste, and cultivated land ; the latter is also subdivided into mauniums, or 
lands on which the whole of the government tax has been alienated to indivi¬ 
duals, khundregas, or lands on which a portion only of the G.n eminent tax has 
been so alienated, and lands upon which the full tax is paid to the Government. 

The nature of the tax payable on the land seems also originally to have varied, 
as in the Tamil country, with the nature of ihe crop. On the maganee , or 
lands cultivated with a wet crop, the koroo or Government share of the produce 
was taken. On the remainder, being the madepaloo or Ryot’s share, literally the 
share of' the plough-handle, and on laud cultivated with a dry crop, or with 
garden or plantation produce, a fixed money rent was generally paid, in the 
'same manner us in the southern provinces; but in some cases the revenue ou 
dry crops was rendered in kind. 

lid. On condition of the due payment of these taxes, and of various office 
meerassy fees to the village and other public officers, as before explained, the 
exclusive right to the hereditary possession and usufruct of the soil in each 
village of Teiingana seems originally to have been vested in certain classes of 
Hindoos, of the Coombee, Reddy, and cither Soodra casts, whose descendants 
are now known by the Hindoostanee appellation of Cadecms, or representatives 
of the autient inhabitants, and who continue to this day to be the principal 
cultivators in every village of Teiingana. 

111*. From the marked distinction still maintained between these Cadcems 
and the Pyacarri Ryots, from the Potail mauniums of the Ceded Districts and 
those of the head Readies and Naicks, or Pedda Caupoos in the Northern 
Circars, being often belli in shares, like the grama imiunium of Tondei Mandn- 
lam, from the general A'semblunce of the village institutions of the two coun¬ 
tries, and from the wrd ctrwniatchcy being well understood and employed in 
■Teiingana to designate private landed property, even though now there 
unknown, the Dural have little doubt that the Tamil meerassy, or a very simi- 
'\lartenure, was /ft one time established throughout the northern districts. 

OiKaia JboweVer it is, that long before our acquisition of the country, private 
Property in the land, if it ever prevailed in these provinces, had ceased to exist. 


* Cuddapah and Bellary. 
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Minute of The Cadeems, if they at any time enjoyed a toondoo-warum or clear landlord's 
” Jan i sT& nUC " rent » long before that period been universally deprived of it, by the over¬ 
assessments of their Mussulman rulers; and if they ever possessed the power 
*to sell or dispose of their lands, it must have been at a time far beyond the 
memory of man; for not only has this power continued unclaimed by any Ryot, 
from Nellore to Ganjam, but there has not yet been discovered a sing'» &ed 
of the sale of landed property by individuals in any of the provinces throughout 
Telingana. 

115. Accordingly, on the cession of the Telinga provinces to the British 
Government, the Cadeems, whatever their former situation may have been, 
were possessed of no other rights than those of the Oolcoody Fyacarries in the 
Tamil country. Their landlord's rent, if it ever existed, with all power of 
selling or disposing of the land, was universall ygone; but they continued the 
hereditary permanent farmers of their villages, and so long as they paid the 
public dues, they could not be ousted from their lands, which, though not 
now saleable, have descended from father to son from generation to generation. 

116. This hereditary right to their lands seems, indeed, to have been the 
only distinction remaining between them and the Pyacarry Ryots ; for the pub¬ 
lic dues had here been raised higher than in any other part of the peninsula.* 
One-half, and in some cases only one third of the wet, two-thirds or even one- 
half of the dry, and from three-fourths to seven-eighths of the garden crop, 
has been calculated as the nominal share of the Ryot; but, in fact, the demand 
on him was limited only by the supposed extent of his means: his share was 
often reduced to a fifth, or even a sixth of the produce, and over-assessment 
had every where levelled the Cadeem to the situation of the Pyacarri.f 

117. Where the ancient system continued to be observed, each Ryot occu¬ 
pied and cultivated the labels which had been ploughed by his fathers, render¬ 
ing to the Government, or its representative of whatever rank or class, a 
portion of the wet crop, and a fixed money tax on dry grain lands and garden 
produce. But whether introduced by some of the great revenue officers of the 
native governments as an improved system of administration, or resorted to by 
the Ryots themselves, in order in some degree to avoid the undefined demands 
and oppressive exactions of the Mahommedan government, what is known in 
the Northern Circars by the name of the veesabudy settlement had existed in 
many of the villages of Telingana long anterior to the introduction of our power. 
Under this system, a fixed sum of money was assessed on the whole village, 
for one or more years. A certain number of the most respectable Ryots 
became answerable for this amount, each being responsible for his own separate 
portion thereof^ and all for each other, and the lands were divided by lot, as 
in the samadayem villages of the Tamil country, the portion of land to be 
occupied by each being determined by the proportion of the rent for which he 
became responsible. Thus, if ten Ryots obtained their village for three years 
at aveesabuddy rent of one hundred pagodas, the first becoming responsible for 
twenty, the second for forty, and the other eight for five pagodas each, the lands 
of the village would be divided into ten equal shares, the first would be entitled 
to two of these, the second to four, and each of the others to half a share; and 
from this division of the lands into shares the settlement took its name of 
veesabuddy , namely, a village settlement by shares in ready money. 

118. The foregoing remarks, it is hoped, are sufficiently explanatory of the 

rights of the Ryot in Telingana and the Tamil country, at the period of our 
first acquisition of these provinces. It remains to shew 1 how far they have 
been affected by the various systems of revenue management introduced under 
our rule. * 

119. In 

* See fifth Report of the Select Committee of the Home of Commcas. 

f It does not appear to have been cuatomary for the cultivators in thtvNorthern Circars to take 
the Government portion of the produce at a fixed price. The Cadeem inhabitants have seldom 
been renters of their villages, and a difficulty is now experienced in prevailing on the Cadeem 
inhabitants of the Chicacole estates to rent their villages even for a grain rent, v The public revenuf 
has very generally, and/or a long period, been paid through intermediate renters, "' ,f -s’y L, the 
havelly lands but in the zemindarries. These renters take the Government portion of the crop in 
kind and make the most of it, paying an equivalent in money to the Zemindar or Collector^ as the 
case may be. 
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119. In considering this branch of the subject, it would extend these proceed-' Minute or 
ings to a most voluminous length to enter into a detail of the measures adopted Ue 

in each district on its transfer to our authority. Much at first was necessarily 
left to the discretion of the different local authorities deputed to take possession 
of the country ; but the settlements were various, fluctuating, and ill defined, 
until a regular>8ystem of revenue administration was adopted, by the iulroduc- 
tiolTIInt'of the zemindarry, next of the ryotwar, and lastly of the village settle¬ 
ment. 


Rights of the Zemindar.—The Zemindarry Settlement. 

120. In the preceding part of this minute, the payments in kind or money 
made by the great body of the Ryots in the northern and southern provinces on 
the coast, have been considered, as they always have been by the people them¬ 
selves, to be the dues of the stale. But on our accession to the government, 
these dues were seldom paid directly into the public treasury. In the Northern 
Circars we found the country divided into zemindurries and havcllies, and in 
the rest of the country into flollaui and aiu lands. In the zeniimlari ics and 
pollams the dues of the Government, as before described, weie paid by the 
Ryots to a class of people known by the denomination of hereditary Zemindars 
or Poligars, with whom the government settled annually or periodically for 
their revenue ; Imt in those parts of the country distinguished by the appellation 
of havelly or ain\^nds,the Ryots paid their dues either to the Government 
itself, or to servants or renters authorized by them to receive the same. In 
the Northern Circars the zeinindarries were much more extensive than the 
havellies; but in the other parts of the country.the pollams bore a very small 
proportion to the ain lands. 

. 121. There cannot be anydoubt that the greater number of the Zemindars, and 
several of the Poligars also, were in fact the descendants of the ancient Hindoo 
princes of the country. The Velmas were an aborigi.vtl race of Telinga origin, 
that had existed in the northern provinces from time immemorial. The Ratscicars 
were the descendants of a colony of the pure Raja tribe, from the north of 
Hindoostan, who-had emigrated to the Northern Circars, and incorporated 
themselves with the people considerably anterior to the Mahommedan conquest; 
and the IVoorias were the offspring of the Guzzeputty, or kings of Orissa, 
whose inroads and conquest in the Circars are celebrated by many of the best 
native authors. At the saulc time, it must be admitted,* that some of the 
Zemindars, and most of the Poligars, could boast no higher extraction than 
being desended from officers of the ancient Hindoo states, who in times of 
confusion had usurped the revenues of those lands with the management of 
which they had been entrusted: such were the Deshmooks, Deshpondiahs and 
'Muzmadars of the Northern Circars, and the Southern Poligars who were 
Cavelcars. 

122. Whatever may have been the origin of these persons, certain it is that, 
in consequence of the woody, unhealthy, or inaccessible nature of their zemin- 
darries and pollams, most of them were confirmed by the Mahommedan govern¬ 
ment, at the period of their invasion, in the hereditary right to collect the 
revenues of the lands which they occupied, on condition of paying to the 
Government a revenue called a jumma or pesheush, which .was fixed with 
reference to the supposed amount of the public dues demandabie from the 
Ryots. The difference between the revenue thus paid by them to Government, 
and that which they received, from, the Ryots, constituted, after deducting 
charges of collection, the value of the tenures they held. 

123. On our acqumtion of the country, the existing Zemindars and Poligars, 
on condition of continuing the payment of a jumma, pesheush, or revenue to* 
the Government, at first fixed annually, but afterwards periodically, were left 
to collect the public dt^es from the Ryots in their respective zemindarries and 
pollams, according t f the established usage of the country, respecting which 
little information lizZ at that time been acquired ; and, with a few exceptions, 
this system was continued in these lands, until the period of the introduction 

'■ of the permanent zemindarry settlement, in 1802 and 1803. 

iSTTTd enter into a detail of the revenue assessed up to that period on the. 
different Zemindars and Poligars would now be of little utility : nor does it 

10 U seem 
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Minute of seem necessary particularly to describe the nature and amount of the fluctuating 
B °5JB» R iU8 nUe ' settlements at first established in the haveliy or ain lands, subsequently settled 
. . ^ on the zemindarry tenure; it seems sufficient to observe, that though the public 

dues were there payable by the Ryots directly to the Government, they were at 
’ * first rented out, in the ancient possessions of the Company, by large provinces, 
and subsequently by pergunnans or smaller divisions, and that it was not until 
a late period that the Collectors succeeded in establishing there detailed rattle- 
ments, similar to those subsequently introduced at once into the modern pos¬ 
sessions of the Company, consisting in general either of an aumanee settlement, 
under which the dues of Government were received from the Ryots, either 
individually or collectively, in kind, or of what was styled a rent on dowl or 
estimate, under which the Government share of the produce was valued*in 
money, with reference either to the current prices of the day, or the average 
price of grain for a number of years past, and a money rent stipulated for in 
lieu of the payment in kind. In such cases the gross produce was made over 
to the renters. These renters were generally strangers and speculators. So 
that in the Northern Circars, during a long coui%e of years, the public revenue 
was collected direct in kind from the cultivators by intermediate agents either 
temporary or permanent. In a few cases only,*, and that of late years, has it 
been collected by the immediate officers of Government, 

125. The evils arising from the fluctuating and temporary settlements thus 
adopted in the ancient possessions of the East-India Company on the coast, 
were too obvious long to escape observation. They finally attracted the most 
serious notice both of this, and of the Supreme Government; and the perma¬ 
nent zemindarry settlement, which after much discussion, and most mature 
deliberation, had been introduced by Marquis Cornwallis, to remedy similar 
evils in Bengal, was ordered by the Court of Directors to be established through¬ 
out the provinces immediately subject to this presidency, and accordingly was 
introduced into a part ot/Jhe whole of the following districts. 

In Telingana: 

St. Pags. F. C. St. Pag*. F. C. 

Ganjam. 1,56,894 12 67 

Vizagapatam... 3,34,932 19 23 

Rajahmundry. 5,42,901 ID 62 

Masulipatam. 2,72,890 0 O 

Guntoor.... 3,50,133 44 54 

-16,57,749 6 46 


In the Tamil country: 

Ba r c am; h r::::::::w - 300 48 

Chingleput. 2,13,488 13 72 

Cuddalore. 10,428 22 40 

Ramnad . i 

Shevagunga.> 2,14,184 35 62 

Dindigul.) 

The Southern Pollams. 98,368 0 0 

The Western Pollams. 2,28,498 0 0 


-11,62,468 25 7 


Total. 28,20,217 31 53 


1 

126. The principles of the permanent zemindarry settlement have been so 
often and so fully discussed, and are now so generalW'understood, that an 
elaborate illustration of them in this place would be sfiperfluous. It will be 
sufficient briefly to state that each zemindarry, including all the lands, both 
waste and arable, within the boundaries of a certain nufcnber of villages, was 
assessed in perpetuity with a fixed land revenue payableS.n all seasons; that 
this revenue was assessed, not on each village, but on the Whole number of 
villages in the zemindarry collectively; and that, on conditiorNpf the payment 
of this defined sum, each Zemindar in his own zemindarry was -^th 

what was termed “ the proprietary right of the soil,** assumed hitherto to have 

belonged 
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belonged to the Government, but was restricted in his demands on the Ryots 
to the fixed rates of assessment in money, or division of the produce in kind 
long established. In cases of disputes, the rates prevailing in the cultivated 
lands of his zemindarry, in the year preceding the permanent settlement, was, 
to be his guide and his right. This tenure fixed the rate, but not the amount 
of th e dues payable to the Zemindar j the amount payable by him, however, 
waTunSIterably determined, and on this tenure the zemindarry and pollam 
lands were made over to the existing Zemindars and Poligars in perpetuity. 
The havellies or ain lauds were subdivided, in the same manner, into estates or 
mootahs, composed of many villages. They varied in size, in the number of 
villages, and consequently in their value, according to circumstances. The 
permanent assessment on these lands fluctuated from one thousand to five thou¬ 
sand pagodas, and the zemindarry tenure thereof was sold, by public auction, 
to the highest bidder, who became vested with all the rights which this tenure 
conferred, or rather with all the rights of the sellers, the Government. 

127. Of Jhe success which has attended this settlement, where it was not 
formed on erroneous* principles as to the amount, a very convincing proof was 
afforded in the Board’s address to Government of the 26th December 1814, 
where it was ^iewn that in the permanently settled districts, exclusive of Ganjam, 
the demand m^ettlement for the last twelve years, amounting to upwards of 
three hundred thirty-two lacs of pagodas, had been realized to the extent 
of upwards of three hundred and twenty-seven lacs, leaving a balance of little 
more than five lacs, or somewhat less than two per cent., a large portion of 
which is recoverable. The increased facility and regularity with which this 
revenue has been collected, free from any extensive abuses on the part of the 
native revenue servants, and exempting the Government, through its Collec¬ 
tors and superintending Boards, from the heavy duties inseparable from annual 
settlements, and from investigations into annual accusations of fraud and 
embezzlement in the collection of the revenue, and In the money expended in 
repairs of the reservoirs for irrigation, and its securing tranquillity with a force 
diminished in a most extraordinary degree, forms a striking contrast with the 
former fruitless attempts of the Government to enforce the payment of their 
dues in the circars, the evasion and subterfuges practised by the Zemindars and 
Poligars, the coercion and assistance of a military force to which it was so offen 
found necessary to resort for the purpose of realizing the collections from the 
zemindarry and pollam lands, and the numerous abuses of every description 
formerly so prevalent throughout the native establishments, and which still 
continue to disgrace those districts in which temporary settlements continue to 
prevail. 

128. While these and many other important benefits, expected to be pro- 
duced by the permanent zemindarry system, are fully allowed to have resulted 
from it, it has been argued that the private rights of the Ryot have been 
infringed, by the declaration that the Zemindars are vested with “ the pro- 
** prietary right of the soil.** There can be no doubt that, at the time the 
settlement was made, the rights of the Ryots were not so well ascertained as 
they have been since that period ; and this, with the circumstance of the Ryots 
in the ancient possessions of the Company in Telingana possessing no osten¬ 
sible property in the soil, may have leu to the erroneous conclusion that the 
Government, or their representative the Zemindar, were the proprietors of the 
land, and thus given rise to the expression quoted above ; but that the pro¬ 
prietary right transferred by the Government to the Zemindars was nothing 
more than their owa proprietary right; in other words, their right to receive 
and appropriate the public dues payable by the Ryot, is sufficiently evident from 
this circumstance, that the same Regulations winch gave what is perhaps incor¬ 
rectly termed “ a proprietary right” to the Zemindar, restrict his demands on 
the Ryot to the customary rates of assessment in money, or division of the 
produce in kind, or vf case of dispute to the rates prevailing in the cultivated 
lands of his zemindarry in the year preceding the permanent settlement. The 
Government, in sVort, transfened to the Zemindars nothing but what they 
were competent/to transfer, viz. the right to collect the public dues ii om the 

Kyots; 

* The enepr was in over-assessment, not in any other part of the plan. It is an error which has 
been committed in every other plan for collecting the public revenue, viz. rents by districts, by 
talooks, by villages, by fields. 
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Ryots; and as the amount of these could not be fixed, they limited the ratesof 
assessment to those which were payable by the Ryot at the period the pefmcn- 
nent settlement was introduced. 

■ 129. By these provisions, the rights of the Ryot, both in Tclingana and th$ 
Tamil country, have not only been preserved under the permanent zemindarry 
system, but, by the establishment of regular courts of judicature, intioduped 
along with that system, they have been confirmed and upheld, in a manner 
before unknown under the British rule ; and the privileges of the Cadeems iq 
the northern, and of the Meerassidars in the southern provinces, as before 
described, have often been preserved by the courts from infraction, not only 
by the Zemindars, but what it is to be feared has often proved of much more 
Serious injury, the over-zeal of native revenue servants, and sometimes of their 
superior officers. 

ISO. The situation of the Ryots under this system of collection, so far as a 
judgment can be formed from the information be/ore the Board, may be pro¬ 
nounced to be in general favourable. Pottahs, it is true, are seldom issued; 
but more, it is believed, from the unwillingness of the Ryots to receive these 
writings, than from any backwardness on the pari^of the Zemindars to grant 
them. A division of the crop is the general inode of settlement, and in this 
case a pottah is considered unnecessary by either party, the shai f. of each being 
most clearly defined by the custom of the country as established long anterior 
to the period when the zemindarry settlement was introduced. Hence the' 
Ryot has been led to consider a pottah as nearly synonimous with a fixed rent 
in money or in kind ; and although, in such cases, the Board have reason to 
believe that agreements are usually exchanged, they are inclined to think t^iat 
the Ryot generally prefers cultivating for his share only : and except in some' 
of tlte ancient zemindarries, where the arbitrary power formerly exercised by 
the Zemindar is not yet fujjy eradicated, the situation of a zemindarry Ryot 
is considered by many, and by our senior member in particular, as superior to 
most df those placed immediately under Collectors and their native officers. 

131. At the same time it must be admitted, that in some districts the per¬ 
manent zemindarry settlement has not proved so successful as in others. This, 
however, is to be attributed not to any defect in the principles of that settle¬ 
ment, but to errors in applying these principles in practice. The Honourable 
Court of Directors have stated that errors of considerable magnitude were com¬ 
mitted in forming the permanent zemindarry settlement in Bengal ;* but if the 
Board are rightly informed, the general error there was under-assessment, pro¬ 
ceeding from the w r ant of correct information respecting the real resources of 
the country. The principal error here has unfortunately been of the opposite 
nature. 

132. In the Chicacole and Ganjam havellies, and in the Dindigul district, 
the permanent settlement has altogether failed, a gieat part of these lands having 
reverted to the Government. In Salem also, and in the Company’s jaghire, 
now the zillah of Chingleput, a considerable portion of the country has returned 
into the hands of Government; and instuuccs of a similar kind have occurred 
in regard to some of the southern pollams, but in the other permanently settled 
districts the settlement has in general stood, and every year it is probable will 
add to its stability. The estates advertised for sale at the termination of each 
fusily year are still indeed numerous; but this is a mere form, most of the 
balances being paid oil' before the day of sale, and few estates being now ever- 
brought to the hammer. 

133. The universal cause of these failures has been ascertained to have been 
over-assessment at the period of fixing the amount of th* permanent jumma. 
The origin of this over-assessment in Salem and Diiuli^ul will be sufficiently 
explained by the subsequent remarks of the Board onvjtlie ryotwar survey of 
these districts. That in Chingleput is to be attributed efrefly to the enhanced 
village rents of Mr. Place, founded on estimates of the ^produce, ami other 
hypothetical data, included in his turabuddy and tcerwa\accounts, unfor¬ 
tunately taken as correct estimates in the accounts framed for glides in forming' ' 
the permanent settlement, and the over-assessment in the permanenf'sffftt'Hflmt 

" of 

* Sec letter from England, 16th December 1812. 
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of Ae Chicacole havelly is to be ascribed to causes of a local nature, which it 
is impossible to detail in this place, but which are fully explained in the Report 
irom the former Collector, noted in the margin.* 

134. Though the permanent zemindarry settlement has thus failed in some 
particular instances, from a cause that would equally have affected any other 

Jua4 of settlement whatever, it is the opinion of the Board that experience has 
confirmee! the wisdom of the policy which dictated its introduction into the 
zemindarry and pollam lands. The ancient Zemindars and Poligars were, in 
fact, the nobility of the country, and though the origin of some of their tenures 
would not bear too minute a*scrutiny, they were connected with the people by 
ties which it was more politic, more liberal, and more just to strengthen than to 
dissolve. Had our power in the northern Circars been as strong on the acqui¬ 
sition of these provinces, as it subsequently became at the period of the transfer 
of the Ceded Districts, the ancient Zemindars, like the Poligarsf of the latter 
country might perhaps have been removed from their lands, and reduced to the 
situation of t^iere pensioners on our bounty; but when the attachment of the 
people to their native chieftains and the local situation of many zemindarries are 
considered, it may be greatly doubted whether such a policy would not have 
been as unwise as it would have been ungenerous, and at the time perhaps 
impracticable.V The Board, not being unanimous in their opinion, are not 
prepared to mai?<ain that the creation of Zemindars in the havelly and ain 
lands was equally Tree from objection; they are, however satisfied, and hope 
what they have stated will satisfy others, that it did not interfere, as has been 
erroneously supposed by some, with the rights of the Ryots, but where 
meerassy was a saleable property, the creation of a new and distinct proprie¬ 
tary right, even nominally in the land, was perhaps unnecessary, if not ob¬ 
jectionable. 

135. In concluding these remarks upon the permanent zemindarry settle¬ 
ment, it may be proper to notice that its extension ‘has been lately resisted 
chiefly on the ground that it limits in perpetuity the demand of the state upon 
the land, while the expenses of the Government continue undefined and 
unlimited. This, the Board must admit, is an objection of great weight 
against any settlement in perpetuity, and they are inclined to believe that 
nearly the same advantages might have been obtained by limiting the demand 
of Government for a long but definite period, as have followed from the 
settlement fixed in perpetuity. 

The Ryotwar Settlement. 

136. The ancient territories of the Company having fceenlong in their 
posssession, previously to the introduction of the permanent zemindarry settle- 
•ment, the actual collections for a scries of years past were adopted as the 
general basis of the assessment in perpetuity. But possessing no correct 
information respecting the real resources of their more modern acquisitions, 
a detailed survey of the country was there deemed a necessary preliminary to 
the conclusion of a permanent settlement, and this survey, adopted at first 
merely with a view to the introduction of the permanent zemindarry settlement, 
gradually gave rise to a new system of revenue administration, now generally 
known by the name of the ryotwar settlement. 

137* The ryotwar system had its origin in the Baramahl and Salem districts, 
ceded to the Company in 1792, and was first introduced there by Colonel 
Read, the officer appointed to take charge of that country on its cession ; 
Colonel Munro, Colonel Macleod, and Colonel Graham, then Lieutenants, 
were assistants under Xfolonel Read. J 

138. This system its been defined to be «' for the Collector, instead of 
“ renting the lands of tie village to the head inhabitant of it, to enter into 

direct engagement^irith every Rvot or cultivator situated within its botin- 
bb 10 X “ daries 

■ r ram i«r. Alexander, dated 25th February 1807. 
f The number oupted and pensioned in the Ceded Districts, on our acquisition of the country, 
wito "iirhtv, Sfs Kfth Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons, p. 852, Ap¬ 
pendix. 

t Thus, in a province yielding about four and a half lacs of Pagodas, four efficient European 
officers stood appointed, whose time was chiefly devoted to the duties of revenue. 
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Minute of « daries for the revenue he was to j»ay on account of land he occupied -,* f for 
i8 V i8 nU ** ^ch purpose “ a regular survey of the lands was undertaken, by which it 

** '' ^_ , “ was ascertained what was the real extent of land cultivated, the different 

“ descriptions of it, botli with reference to the tenures by which it was held 
' “ and the kinds of produce which it yielded; what quantity a given portion of 
“ seed would yield of a particular produce ; what was the extent of land, 
“ either uncultivated or waste, and also, what was the share of the pfdduce~to 
“ which, according to the unadulterated usage of the country, the Government 
“ was entitled.”* 

139. It has been stated, in the former part oflhis minute, that in the Ba* 
ramahl, and other districts belonging to the Company’s modern possessions,, a 
share of the produce on wet crops, and a teerwa in money on dry cultivation, 
varying with the species of grain cultivated, was payable by the Ryot directly 
to the Government: in short, that the public revenue varied with the nature 
of the crop, and in the wet lands with the extent and price of the produce also. 
The object of the ryotwar settlement was to fix atdefined tax in iqoney on each 
field, whether of wet land, dry land, or garden land, whatever might be pro¬ 
duced on it: to tax the land itself instead of the crop. 

140. The grand difference between this systeTn and the permanent zemin- 
darry settlement was,that engagements for the revenue werc/Jntered into by 
the Government directly with each individual Ryot, ins tea/* of with an inter¬ 
mediate hereditary Zemindar *, that in consequence of this detail, the revenue 
was collected by a great number of district servants, instead of being paid by a 
Zemindar directly into the huzzoor treasury ; that the assessment was a per¬ 
manent maximum rent fixed on each field, and liable to remission annually, 
instead of a fixed invariable revenue being stipulated for, in lieu of the Go¬ 
vernment rights, from an extensive district including many villages; and that 
the waste land brought into cultivation gave an increase of public revenue, 
instead of being added to the amount of the dues payable to the Zemindar, but 
not to the public. 

141. The object under ryotwar being to tax the soil itself, instead of the 
crop, the first step was to ascertain the superficial extent of the land, by the 
actual measurement of each cultivated field and each tract of waste; the next 
and more difficult step was to assess a fixed sum of money on each field or 
tract thus measured. This two-fold process was what has been called the 
ryotwar survey; and as the Board have reason to believe that neither this 
important part of the old ryotwar system, nor its effects, are generally well 
understood, they consider it necessary here to give a concise abstract of such 
information as they possess on this subject. 

In Baramahl.i 

142. The ryotwar survey was introduced into Salem and Baramahl under Co¬ 
lonel Read, by Colonel Madeod in the centre, and Colonel Graham in the north¬ 
ern division. The Board arc not aware what means were adopted to obtain a 
correct measurement of the extent of land in these countries; but as the 
business was new to all, and the measurement does not appear to have been 
revised, it is probable that, as elsewhere, it may in detail have been often very 
erroneously executed. 

143. Colonel Read has been more explicit in detailing the second part of the 
survey, viz. the assessment of the land surveyed. His process was, 1st, to 
ascertain the average produce of each field in a favourable season; 2dly, 
thence to deduce its average produce, including seasons both good, bad, 
and indifferent; Sdly, next to convert this average produce into money; 
and 4thly, to divide this money in certain proportion^ between the Ryot ami 
the Government. 

144. In ascertaining the average produce of each field\m favourable seasons, 
the Assessor was guided by his own judgment of the natureVnd situation of the 
soil, by the crop or stubble on the ground, or by the information of the people 
on the spot. Suppose that from these data he calculated thaflid ry field, LP -* 

good 

* See Fifth Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons. . 
t See Colonel Read’s Report, 4th April 1800. 
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good segson, would produce thirty-five candies of raggy, and in another twenty- Minute of 
five of bajra, the total of these is sixty, the average thirty, and this was Board of Revenue 
adopted; suppose also that, from the same data, he calculated that a wet v 8 Jan> 1818 - 
field, in a good season, would produce twenty candies of paddy, the average, 
produce of these two fields in a favourable season would be assumed as 
follows 

The dry.30 candies. 

The wet............90 candies. 


145. The next process was thence to deduce the average produce in all 
seasons, including good, bad, and indifferent years. For this purpose it was 
assumed that an average year’s produce was equal to eleven-sixteenths of a full 
dry crop, and thirteen-sixteenths of a full wet crop: the quantities above- 
mentioned weretherefore reduced 

In the dry lands to.Candies 20 112 

In the wet lands to.16 15 0 

146. The* price at which’ these quantities of grain were converted into 
money was fifteen and a quarter cantary fanams per candy for dry, and sixteen 
cantary fanams per candy forlwct produce. Hence the quantities above-men¬ 
tioned became in money: •' 

Clu. Fa. C. 

The dry...31 4 8 

The wet.26 8 O 


147* This money was then divided between the Ryot and the Government 
in the following proportions: 

- To the Ryot, To Government, 

per cent. per cent. 

In dry lands.... 68 .32 

In wet lands, watered by superior rivers. 55 .45 

Ditto by inferior... . 60 .40 

Ditto by tanks... 62§.37* 

Ditto by tanks three-quarters, and by wells 

one quarter. 67 . ...33 

Ditto by tanks one-half, and by wells one-half 70 .30 

Ditto by tanks one-quarter, and by wells 

three-quarters. 7&i . 27 * 

Ditto by wells more than eighteen feet. 75 .25 

Ditto ....less... 80 .20 


148. Supposing, therefore, that the wet field before-mentioned was one 
watered by a tank, without the assistance of wells, the Circar teerwa on the 


two fields would be as follows: 

The dry thirty-two per cent......10 chs. 

The wet thirty-seven and a-half per cent.10 chs. 


149. From the foregoing data a table was prepared by Colonel Read, by 
which the Surveyors, on estimating the produce of a field in plentiful years, 
were enabled nearly at once to fix the rate of teerwa in money to be assessed 
thereon.* 

150. New rates t of teerwa having been thus obtained, they were modified, 
1st, by the circumstances both of the lands and of the cultivators ; 2dly, by the 
rent of the preceding and current year. In regard to the first modification, it 
may be proper to observe that “ the proximity or distance of lands in respect 
“ to market towns” was considered; next “ the strength, health, stock, and 
“ other circumstances of the cultivator.” In regard to the second modi¬ 
fication, the Board foil also quote Colonel Read’s own words, premising that 
by « valuation” he means the valuation of the ryotwar survey. “ If the 
“ valuation, the fooler rent, and the demand were nearly the same, the 
** medium was deemed the fair assessment. If the former rent and demaml 
“ were above the vnuation, and the Ryot rich, the assessment was raised ; if 

/ . P°° r » 

t * * See Paragraph 193 of Colonel Read'* Report. 

t AH d*v 1-„uf and a good deal of wet land, was under teerwa m the Salem and Baremahl 
disiricts. Colonel Read s plan introduced a new rate of teerwa and new land measure, but did not 
alter the mode of payment 
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Minute of « poor, it was lowered. If they were below the valuation, and the Ryot poor, 
*' they were admitted as the fair assessment. If the valuation, the former 
’ aa "' ^ “ rent, and the demand, all differed, the medium was taken, and modified, 

t ** as in all cases, to the ability of the llyot.” 

151. Colonel Read then adds, that as the teerwas were “ thus generally reduced 
“ below the valuation,” in order to suit the circumstances of the Ryots, and 
as the Ryots were subject to frequent changes, they were subsequently raised, 
in tiic second or third year, to “ their proper standard, or those which the 
“ Ryots in common could afford.” 

152. Under the foregoing circumstances the rates of teerwa in the Baramahl 
countries were extremely numerous. Colonel Read enumerates no less than 
sixty-six different rates on dry land, varying from 2 Pagodas 11 Fanams 20 Cash, 
to 2 Fanams 65 Cash, and averaging Pagodas 0 21 40 per acre ; and no less 
than fifty-one different rates on wet land, varying from Pagodas 6 18 16 to 
Pagodas 011 20, and averaging Pagodas 2 3 28 per acre.* 

153. The following statement exhibits the average rate of tehrwa in each 
division, the survey assessment on the arable lands, the settlement for fusily 
1202, and the difference between that settlemen^md the survey.f 


Average Teerwa per Acre, 

Surrey Assessment 

Settlement fur fnsily 

[nrrrnsr by 

Per 

in Dry Land*. 

inWet Lnoila. 

on Arable Lauds. 

1202. 

Surrey. 

cent. 

i 3. Pag*. F. C. 

Southern Division, underj 

S. Prigs. F. C. 

S. Pags. F. C. 

S. Pags. F. C. 

S. Pag*. F. C. 


Colonel Macleod .... — 21 77 

S 1 — 

1,99,861 87 49 

1,46,425 22 6 

53,436 15 45 

361 

Cen'rc Division, under 





Colonel Munro.. — 14 76 

1 24 76 

1,55,912 S3 S2 

1,51,087 26 17 

4,825 7 15 

31 

Northern Division, underj 





Colonel Graham .. — 12 76 

1 26 70 

98,558 8 34 

76,891 12 11 

22,466 41 25 

29} 

Total... — 16 16 

2 7 40 

4,54,332 34 3 6 

3,73,604 15 34 

80,728 19 1 

21} 


154. A very superficial review of the principles of this survey would seem 
sufficient to satisfy the most scrupulous inquirer that it was ill calculated to 
effect the object it had in view, viz. an equal and moderate money assessment 
on each field. It commenced by a loose estimate of the probable produce of a 
field in a good season, it then proceeded on the hypothesis that, of this esti¬ 
mate, eleven-sixteenths in dry, and thirteen-sixteenths in wet lands, was the 
average produce in average seasons, and it converted this produce into money 
at an assumed average price. The Board have no doubt that the average 
produce and price assumed by Colonel Read were the result of much statistical 
inquiry, and deep, intricate calculations ; but the whole would appear to have 
been founded on hypothesis, not on actual results. 

155. The rates of division between Ryot and Government were no doubt 
liberal; but this was undone, by raising or lowering the assessment on the soil, 
“ according to the health, strength, stock, and other circumstances of the 
“ cultivatorand surely it was a misnomer to call that an assessment on the 
land, which was “ modified in all cases to the ability of the Ryot.” 

156. Experience has, indeed, amply proved, what may in some degree be 
gathered from Colonel Read’s own reports, that this survey, which professed 
to tax the soil, taxed rather the cultivator, and imposed not a moderate equal 
maximum assessment, but a most unequal, and in general $n oner-assessment on 
the country. 

157- Of the inequality of the assessment, the very gqsat difference between 
the average rates of teerwa in the three divisions is a strong proof; for after 
making every allowance for a difference of soil, which scarcely can exist in 
countries so contiguous, it is impossible otherwise to accouKt for so great a 
discrepancy, in the dry lands the average rates of teerwa in the centre division 
exceeded those in the northern by two fanams per acre, afobJhos&iP the 

southern 

• Paragraph 195. f See Paragraph 196 and 198. 
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southern, were higher than those in the centre by seven fanams per acre, or of 

one-third. In the wet lands the rates in the centre division were the lowest, jgjg 10 *' 

those in the northern division were higher by three fanams seventy-four cash 
per acre, and*those in the southern higher than those in the northern division 
by no less than Pagoda 1 17 10 per acre. 

• 158. .Bjut -decisive proof, both of the inequality and excess of the new 
assessment, has been since afforded; for when, with reference to the ryotwar 
assessment and the collections under it, the lands of these districts were subse¬ 
quently assessed with a jumraa, on the permanent zemindarry tenure, the 
Zemindars found it immediately necessary to reduce the teerwas, and these 
reductions in some cases extended to half the land under cultivation.* Nay, 
the high jumma assessed on the estates in the Salem or southern division, in 
consqquence of the high ryotwar teerwas of Colonel Macleod, which exceeded 
the settlement of 1202 by no lebs than thirty-six and a half per cent., has been 
the principal cause of the failure of the permanent zemindarry settlement in 
•\that part of the country; and in the estates of the Salem district which have 
consequently reverted to the Government, the Board have been obliged to 
authorize a general reduction of the pre-existing teerwa.f No where, indeed, 
do the survey«rates of assessment appear generally to have stood well, except in 
the Baramam\jr centre division, where they were fixed by Colonel Munro, 
who seems, more than any of the others, to have modified his teerwas by the 
only certain criterion, the past actual collections; for his survey assessment 
exceeded the settlement of 1202 by only three and a half per cent., while that 
of Colonel Graham was twenty-nine and a half, and that of Colonel Macleod 
-thirty-six and a half per cent, above it. 

In the Ceded Districts.t 

159. The ryotwar settlement was subsequently introduced by Colonel Munro 
himself into the Ceded Districts in 1800; but the experience he had acquired 
in the Baramahl, while under Colonel Read, enabled him to effect the survey 
of these extensive provinces in a manner much more satisfactory than that of 
the Baramahl. 

160. This survey was commenced in 1802, but was not concluded until 
1807- It was conducted on a regular systematic plan, under various judicious 
checks and under detailed written instructions, and was attended by an expense 
of upwards of 80,000 pagodas. 

161. It began, as in Baramahl, with the measurement of the superficial extent 
of each field and tract of waste. The Potail with other inhabitants and the 
Curnum attended the Surveyors employed for this purpose, who were required 
to measure a certain quantity of land every month, and each Ryot had notice 
of the time that his field was to be measured in order that he might attend. 

To correct the measurement of the Surveyors also, head Surveyors were 
employed, who measured monthly one-tenth of the land fixed for a Surveyor, 
tried the measurement of each Surveyor every month, and if any Ryot com¬ 
plained of the unfair measurement of his field measured it again. By dividing 
this part of the survey from the rest, and employing a distinct class of persons 
for the purpose, by checking the first measurement by a second, and enabling 
the Ryot to be present when the extent of his field was ascertained, the Board 
are of opinion that, so far as error could be obviated in the detailed measure¬ 
ment of so extensive a country, it was prevented in the Ceded Districts. 

162. The next and most important part of the survey was to assess a sum of 
money on each field. For this purpose Colonel Munro first formed tables, 
dividing the land into certain classes, and affixing a rate of assessment to each 
class; 2dly, he deputed Surveyors to class and assess the fields of each village, 
according to these tables. 

10 Y 163. The 

• 'See Mr. Hodgson’s Report on Coimbatore, Paragraph 22. 
t See letter to Mr. Hargrave, 15th February 1816. % See Colonel Munro’s Report, 26th July 1807. 
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16S. The following were the tables formed by Colonel Munro. 


Classes. 

Punjah or Dry Land. 

Totacai or Garden 
Land. 

Nonjah or Wet Land. 


C. Pans. 

p. 

c. 

C. Fags. 

F. 

C. 

C. Faga. 

F. 

c. 

1st. 

i 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

2d. 

0 

9 

8 

9 

5 

0 

5 

5 

o- 

3d. 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4th. 

0 

8 

8 

8 

5 

0 

4 

5 

0 

5th. 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

6th. 

0 

7 

8 

7 

5 

0 

3 

5 

0 

7th. 

0 

7 

0 

7 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

8th. 

0 

6 

8 

6 

5 

0 

2 

5 

0 

9th. 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 ‘ 

10th. 

0 

5 

8 

5 

5 

0 

1 

5 

0 

11th. 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

p 

1 

0 

0 

12th. 

0 

4 

8 

4 

5 

0 

0 

5 ' 

0 

13th. 

0 

4 

0 

.4 

0 

0 


— 


14th. 

0 

3 

8 

3 

5 

to 




15th. 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 




16th. 

0 

0 

8 

2 

5 

0 




1 17th. 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 


— 


; 18th. 

0 

1 

8 

1 

5 

0 


— 


' 19 th. 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 


— 


20th. 




1 

1 

— 



1 



164. It is much to be regretted that Colonel Munro’s reports and statements 
afford no information respecting the sources whence he formed these tables. 
Those for dry land may have been the result of his inquiries respecting the 
actual teerwas on punjah land, of which the Ceded Districts chiefly consists ; 
or, like those for the wet lands, they may have been the result of calculations 
of average produce and price, founded either on actual or hypothetical data. 
On this important branch of the survey, on which so much depended, no 
satisfactory information is to be obtained. It is stated, however, that though 
the rates were nineteen in number for dry, and twelve for wet fields, the num¬ 
ber of rates in any one village was limited to ten for dry, six for garden, and 
eight for wet fields ; and that though the difference between each rate was five 
cantary fanams for wet and garden fields, and half a cantary fanatn for dry 
land, intermediate rates were found necessary in some districts. 

165. The tables above mentioned, with appropriate detailed instructions in 
writing, having been delivered to the Assessor, for his guidance, he “ went over 
“ the land with the Potail, Curnum, and ltyots, and arranged it in different 
“ classes according to its quality.”—“ The classification was made rather by 
“ the Potail, Curnum, and Ryots, than by the Assessor; for he adopted their 
“ opinion, unless he saw evident cause to believe that it was wrong, when a 
“ reference was made to the head Ryots of any of the neighbouring villages, 
“ who fixed the class to which the land in dispute should belong.” 

166. To correct errors arising from the negligence or fraud of the Assessors, 
head Assessors were appointed to review their accounts, and to insert, in 
columns left blank for the purpose, any incorrect or partial classification or 
assessment that they might detect; and as an interval of several months inter¬ 
vened between the investigation of the ordinary Assessor and that of the head 
one, every Ryot had time to ascertain whether his lauds were properly assessed; 
and if he thought that they were not, the head Assessor, by means of arbitra¬ 
tors from the neighbouring villages, the inhabitants of which were already 
assembled, easily determined the dispute. 

167. Had Colonel Munro stopped here, the ryotwar survey of the Ceded 
Districts, notwithstanding its being more regular, more systematic, and better 
conducted than that of the Baramahl, would still perhaps have been equally 
far from a just maximum standard of assessment. But experience had taught 
him that " it is the nature of an assessment proceeding from single fields to 

“ whole 
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“ whole districts, and taking each field at its supposed average, to make the 
“ aggregate sum greater than could be easily realized/*—“ The whole classi- 
“ fication and assessment,'* therefore, “ underwent a complete investigation 
“ in the Collector’s cutcherry," all the Potails, Curnums, and Ryots of each 
district to be settled being there assembled, and “ the business was begun 
“ by fixing the sum which was to be the total revenue of the district. This 
“ was usually effected by the Collector in a few days, by comparing the collec- 
“ tions under the Native Princes, under the Company's Government from its 
“ commencement, tlie estimates of the ordinary and the head Assssors, and the 
“ opinions of the most intelligent natives j** and the amount fixed “ was 
“ usually from five to fifteen per cent, lower than the estimates of the Asses- 
“ sors." It remained next, to apportion this remission on the several villages. 
This was not done by an uniform remission of so much per cent.: more was 
granteu to one village, and less to another, according to the investigation and 
opinion of the principal Ryots of the neighbouring villages. “ After settling 
j ^ wbat proportion of the whole remission was to be allowed to each village, 
“ it still wapnecessary to ascertain whether, or not, any alteration was requi- 
“ site in the classification of kyids. In some villages where none appeared to 
“ be necessary^ and vdiere no objections were made, the classification of the 
“ head Assessor was confirmed, and the rent of each class, and consequently 
“ of each field, determined at once, by lowering their assessment by the rate 
“ of remission granted to the village. In those villages where complaints 
“ were made of the classification, the objections were examined ; and if they 
“ were allowed to be just by Ryots not interested in the matter, the necessary 
“ alterations were made.” 

168. The ryotwar survey of the Ceded Districts thus proceeded on sounder 
principles than that of the Baramald, or perhaps than that of any other province 
under this Government; but notwithstanding the ability with which it was con¬ 
ducted, it appears to have been defective in some respects, and the rates have 
been found too high. 

169. The employment of one class of men to survey the extent of each field, 
and of another separate class of people to superintend its classification and 
assessment, was highly judicious. The same may be said of the different checks 
imposed on both, and of the arrangement which left the classification and 
assessment of the lands in each village to the Potail, Curnum, and inhabitants, 
under the check and controul of their neighbours, and by distributing the 
aggregate demand in detail upon the fields of the country, according to the 
local information and individual interests of the people themselves, made the 
Assessor rather the registrar of their arrangements than a person employed by 
Government to fix an arbitrary money tax on each field of an extensive pro¬ 
vince, according to his own ignorant, vague, or erroneous estimate of its pro¬ 
duce. It was also obviously a wise principle that induced Colonel Munro to 
proceed from the aggregate to the detail, instead of from the detail to the 
aggregate, to fix the assessment first on each district, and then to subdivide it 
upon villages and. fields, instead of the reverse process which had hitherto 
obtained; and it is particularly deserving.of notice that this led to a reduction 
of the estimates of the Assessors from five to fifteen per cent. 

170. But in determining the extent of this reduction, in ascertaining how 
far “ an assessment proceeding from single fields to whole districts, and taking 
“ each field at its supposed average,” made the aggregate sum “greater than 
“ could be realized,” “ the estimates of the ordinary and head Assessors,” 
instead of being thrown aside, appear to have been too much considered, and 
too little weight given to the actual collections under the Native Princes and 
the Company’s Government. The consequence has been, that the estimates of 
the Assessors were not sufficiently reduced, that Colonel Munro himself was 
subsequently constrained to declare that the survey assessment “ never has 
" been, nor even can be, completely realized, so long as there are bad crops 
“ and poor Ryots,”* and that in the course of the decennial settlement, under 
which the people have been left to make their own arrangements with the 
renters, the survey teerwas have in general been abandoned. A universal 
reduction of them seems to have taken place in the Cuddapah division; aiul 


Minute of 
Board of Revenue. 
5 Jan. 1818. 



* From Coloner Munro, 15th August 1807. 
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in the Bellary district, where the renters could not afford to make this sacrifice'; 
the Ryots appear very generally to have found it preferable to insist on 
reverting to a division of the produce, rather than to continue the high 
assessment of the ryot war survey.* 

In Coimbatore .t 

171. Colonel Macleod, who had conducted the ryotwar survey of the 
southern division of the Baramahl under Colonel Read, was the first officer 
appointed to take charge of that part of the Coimbatore country which lies 
north of the river Noel, and was formerly denominated the Northern division 
of Coimbatore, and here he immediately introduced the same system. 

172. He began by employing Surveyors to measure the extent of each 
field in the district, and after this process was completed he selected tine most 
skilful of the Surveyors to class the lands into gradations ; the assessment on 
each class, and consequently on each field, was afterwards determined by 
himself at the huzzoor. “ I consider,** says he' * c this mode oflfiKuiing 

“ into gradations, according to the apparent relative state of fertility or 
“ improvement, to be better adapted for eq&alizing Jhe rents and guarding 
“ against partiality, than that which was followed in all parts of the Baramahl, 
“ viz. valuing every field on the spot by attaching to it its rate of rent.** 

173. The measurement adopted by Colonel Macleod was a bulla of 166,464 
square feet for poonjah and garden lands, and a goontah of 576 square feet 
for nunjah lands, These were adopted as the measurement “ most prevalent 
“ for the whole** district. But it was soop found that this measured survey 
bulla and goontah were much smaller than the mamool or customary estimated 
bulla or goontah, and that the same extent of land therefore contained many 
more survey than mamool bullas or goontahs : thus, 44,355 bullas of poonjah, 
1,905 bullas of garden land, and 8,13,692 goontahs of nunjah, contained in 
five talooks, according to the Curnum’s accounts of fusily 1209, were by the 
survey converted into 85,992 bullas of poonjah, 5,260 bullas of garden land, 
and 8,72,824 goontahs of nunjah. J The difference between the survey and 
mamool standard of measurement was therefore immense; but this, though the 
chief, does not seem to have been the sole cause of the greater extent of land 
shewn by the survey than by the Curnum’s accounts. Colonel Macleod 
appears in some degree to have attributed it to the latter having omitted much 
land from account, for he states that they were “ detected, in hundreds of 
** instances, to have falsified their accounts to the prejudice of the public 
** revenue.*’ But the present Collector, Mr. Sullivan, has lately assured the 
Board that “ short measure was in many instances dealt out to the llyols in the 
“ northern division ”§ Under such circumstances, it may be asked, what 
confidence can be placed in this branch of the Coimbatore survey ? 

174. The classification of fields was conducted by the most able of the 
Surveyors, who were directed to allow the people to class their own lands; 


and the number of classes was 

For poonjah . twelve. 

For gardens ..four. 

For nunjah...four. 


175. But there were first, second, third, and fourth class talooks, and first, 
second, third, and fourth class villages, each containing some of the classes of 
fields abovementioned;|J so that the total number of classes into which the 
fields of the whole district were divided was very great. 

176. In determining the money tax to be assessed on each of the various 
classes of poonjah and garden land, Colonel Macleod’s first process appears to 
have been to ascertain the average mamool or prescriptive rate of teerwa in 
each of the four classes of villages. This was done by taking the average of 

forty- 

* Board’s Proceedings, 26th February 1816. 

+ See Major Macleod's Report, 18th September 1801, See Mr. Garrow’s Report, 30th 
November 1806. 

| See Enclosure A. in Major Macleod's Report. 

§ See Mr. Sullivan’s letter, 24th October 1816. 

R See Statement D. No. 3, in Mr. Garrow’s Report. , 
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forty four villages in the Andoor, and thirty-four villages in the Eroad talook. Minute of 

The highest was found to be 3 C. Chs. 2 Fa. 0 A. for poonjah, and 8 C. Chs. B °^ j * * * § 1818 ^ 

0 Fs. 0 A. for garden land, per mamool or estimated bulla, and this was adopted * 8n ‘ 

as the assessment of the first class of land in the first class of villages of the * 

first class of talooks.* The assessment was lowered by two fanams for pnonjah, 

and from ten to five fanams for garden land, per mamool bulla, on each class, 

whether of fields, of villages, or of talooks. f 

177- But when this rate per prescriptive estimated mamool bulla came to be 
applied to the number of bullas entered in the survey accounts, the latter were 
so much smaller, and consequently so much more numerous than the mamool 
bullas, that the revenue was raised in every village infinitely beyond its 
resources. Hence Colonel Macleod assumed rates of reduction to convert the 
assessment per mamool bulla into an assessment per survey bulla. A reduction 
of the x^testo the extent of six-sixteenths in poonjah, five-sixteenths in garden 
lands, amKone-sixteenth in nunjah, seems to have been considered by him as 
^•SBtfiC'rrr foy this purpose; *and so far as the Board can gather from Mr. 

Garrow’s .-report and statements, which on this point are rather obscure, this 
seems to have^ieen the general rate of reduction adopted.;}; 

178. By this correction the rate on the first class of fields in the first class 
of villages of the first class of talooks was reduced from 3 Chs. 2 Fs. for 
poonjah, and 8 Chs. for garden lands, per mamool bulla, to 2 Chs. for poonjah 
and 5 Chs. for garden lands per survey bulla, and the rates on the various 
inferior classes were proportionally reduced according to the rates of remission 
.granted. These seem occasionally to have varied, for reasons which arc not 
stated, and which the Board are somewhat at a loss to divine ; but in general 
the remission was that above-mentioned. 

179. With regard to the few nunjah lands in the province, it is stated that 
•* the measurement and classification took place at the same time and in the 
“ same manner ” as in the other lands; but the assessment seems to have 
been less moderate. “ The average of five ef the highest assessed villages 
** in the Eroad district” was taken, and was found to amount to Chs. 1 

per goontah, or Chs. 11 6 Gj p er cawney. Hence was deduced Chs. I 1 per 
goontah, or Chs. 10 6 4 per cawney, as the assessment on the first class of 
nunjah land in the first class of villages; a deduction of 1 or 2 annas was 
made for the class next immediately below it, and “ a progressive decrease of 
“ one anna between each of the remaining inferior gradations.”’ With regard 
to some of the nunjah lands which did not always produce two crops, it was 
determined that they should be allowed a remission of one-quarter of the full 
assessment, in the event of their not bearing a second crop; and where land, 

* either waste or otherwise, might be used as pasture, one-third of the full 
assessment was also to be paid. 

180. Such were the rules under which a money assessment was attached to 
each field in the northern division of Coimbatore, and the Board confess that 
the assessment seems to have been regulated in a manner little more satisfactory 
than the measurement of the province. 

181. Instead of checking the classification of his Surveyors, or deputing 
head Surveyors to correct their, errors or frauds, Colonel Macleod informs 
them that “ after the lands of a village may have been classed, should any of 
“ the farmers object to the first classing, it will not be necessary to do it a 
“ second time.”$ The improvement also which he made of separating the 
assessment from the classification of the land was one of very doubtful policy. 

It was at first adopted by Colonel Munro in the Ceded Districts, but was almost 
immediately abandoned by him; for he found, “ after a trial of a few months, 

“ that by following this mode, the Fotails and Ilyots, not seeing immediately 
“ the effects of the classification, were not sufficiently impressed with its 

10 Z 

* See Statement D, before mentioned. No. 1 and 2. 

t See Statement D, No. 3, col. 3, 6, 9, &c. 

X See the Statement given in paragraph 10 of Major M Lcod’s Report, col. 16 Sec 
paragraph JO, 19, 22, and 34, of Mr. Garrow’B Report. See alto Statement D, No. 3, col i, 

7, 10,- &c. See Statement D, No- 3, col. 5, 8, 11, &c. 

§ No. 3, iu Major Maclcod's Report. 
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•Minute of « importance, and sometimes by entering too much land in the higher classes, 
^y V 1 y nuc ' “ and sometimes in the lower, the assessment of some villages became, more 
“ than they could possibly pay, and of others much less than they had ever 
“ paid before.”—“ To obviate this mischief,” says he, “ the lands were both 
(( classed and assessed at the same time.”* It would have been, perhaps, as 
well had the same system been pursued in Coimbatore. 

182. But the moderation and justice.of Coloned MacleocPs assessment 
depended wholly upon the survey rate per bulla or goontah bearing the same 
proportion to the mamool rate that the survey standard of measurement bore 
to the mamool standard. It has been shewn that in five talooks the survey 
exceeded the mamool measurement by more than one-half, or eight-sixteenths, 
in the poonjah and garden land, while the survey rate was reduced below the 
mamool rate only six-sixteenths in the former, and five-sixteenths in th<4 latter 
description of land. There was thus a positive addition of from two t5 three- 
sixteenths, or nearly eighteen ami three-quarters per cent, to mamool oi;, 
prescriptive assessment on the principal lands in tlie country. Co^.Viel MacicOa* 
and Mr. Garrow supposed that this arose from “ the greater quantity of land 
“ brought into account” by the discovery of tlfe frauds of the Curnums; but 
it may be inferred from Mr. Sullivan’s letter, that it may also hive arisen from 
** the short measure dealt out to the Ryots.” In cither case, it was injudicious; 
in the latter most unjust. The assessment had already been raised by Tippoo to 
its full extent; and if some lands were concealed, they only enabled the people 
to pay an excessive assessment on those which were registered. To extend 
the same excessive assessment to all the lands discovered by the ryotwar 
survey, was therefore to over-assess the country j but to appply it to a short" 
measurement was adding oppression to over-assessment. Unhappily for the 
people, it chanced to be Colonel Macleod’s opinion that the Sultan's beriz, 
“ though never realized by his managers, had a considerable degree of affinity 
“ to what the resources *of the country under good management might be 
“ brought to yield.” This evidently influenced all his proceedings : he com¬ 
menced by equalizing, but terminated by raising the assessment; and to this 
is to be ascribed “ the increase of assessment in nunjah,” mentioned in the 
twenty-fourth paragraph of Mr. Garrow’s report, which, as noticed in the 
thirty-second paragraph, raised the assessment on the nunjah lands of 
Gopaulchetty polliam from an average of 3 Chs. 6 Fs. % C. per cawney, to from 
9 Chs. 3 Fs. 12 C. to 3 Chs. 7 Fs. 8 C. in nine villages, and from 5 Chs. to 
2 Chs. 8 Fs. 2 C. in four others; in many cases doubling and trebling the 
assessment.t In justification of this, it is stated that the talook in question 
abounded with ** Bramins, the dependents of the late government servants. 

“ As the uncertainty of money payments from the Circar was a plausible 
“ excuse, so they availed themselves of it in paying themselves in land, at a 
“ low rent, which they underlet to the lower Ryot: their friends and relations 
“ were, in course, not forgotten in these misappropriations.” But had there 
then existed a zillah court in the country, the Board are inclined to think that 
some of these Bramins might have proved themselves the Meerassidars of the 
villages they inhabited, who, by working on the religious prejudices, on the 
friendship, or perhaps on the corruption of the servants of the late government, 
had preserved their rights from that annihilation in which those of their Jess 
favoured Soodra brethren were involved, by the arbitrary assessments of the 
Mussulman government; but whose utmost efforts were now insufficient to 
save their privileges from infraction, under the severer scrutiny, and equalizing 
system of the ryotwar survey. 

1SS. The Board regret that it is not in their power to give any satisfactory 
account of the ryotwar survey in the southern division of Coimbatore, as intro¬ 
duced by Mr. Hurdis, and revised by the late Collector, Mr. Garrow, in fusily 
1217 . The correspondence noted in the margin} will shew that no information 
on this subject is to be found on their records; but the Dindigul survey by 
Mr. Hurdis may perhaps give some insight into the principles on which he 
proceeded in the southern division of Coimbatore, and the causes which led to 
a reduction of his teerwas by Mr. Garrow. 

In 

* Paragraph 4, Colonel Munro's Report, 30th November 1806* 
f Sec Statement D. £ From Mr. WIrish, 2(itii April 1817. 
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In Dindigul.* , 

184. During Colonel Read’s administration of the Baramahl, Mr. Hindis 
was appointed an Assistant under him, and in that situation acquired a 
knowledge of the ryotwar system, which he afterwards put in practice by 
introducing it into the districts of Madura and Dindigul. 

185. The latter province, from the period of its cession in 1792 until fusily 
1204, had been rented out by villages or mootahs, to which succeeded a 
quinquennial lease with the head inhabitants terminating with fusily 1208. A 
temporary annual settlement intervened in fusily 1209, but in fusily 1210, or 
about the year 1800, Mr. Hurd is commenced the ryotwar survey, which 
terminated in fusily 1112 or 1802. 

186. Of Mr. Hurdis’s instructions to his Surveyors and Assessors the Board 
do notWossess any copies, they are not therefore informed whether the survey 
in Dinaigt^ was conducted separately from the classification and assessment of 
•rhc.Nnti^Mnnby the same peAons; nor are they aware whether any, and if 
any, what nuraurement was adopted to check that measurement and assessment. 
There are, howler, too many proofs in Mr. Hurdis’s own report of the erro¬ 
neous principles on which the survey proceeded, and the mischief it produced 
in the district has been great. 

187. The following is a concise abstract of the result of the Dindigul survey, 
as taken from Mr. Hurdis’s report. 


Goontohs. As. Chs. ft. C. 

. Poonjah gardens . 14,294 9£ 20,144 0 

Poonjah lands . 3,37,584 12^ 1,31,940 5 Of 

Nunjah gardens . 254 84 1,472 9 15- 

Nunjah lands . 35,814 62,513 4 ()| 


3,87,948 6f 

Pasture land in Pylney 
and Veerapatchey... 11,986 2 


Waste. 7,30,880 7* 


2,16,070 9 lOf 
599 3 Of 

- ■ — S. Pags. F. C. 

2,16,670 2 11 or 1,31,315 14 12 
2,14,594 2 0 - 


11,30,315 0 4,31,264 4 12 


188. In asse ssing the poonjah garden lands, as well as the poonjah itself, 
Mr. Hurdis appears to have paid no attention whatever to the mamool or 
ancient prescriptive rates of teerwa established in the district. His process 
seems to have been to calculate how much it was probable each held would 
produce per survey goontah, to convert this assumed produce in money, at 
some rate which is not stated, and then to proceed as follows: 

Garden Poonjah. Poonjah. 

C. Fs. c - 

Gross produce in money per 

goontah, say .. 108.....™ 

Deduct “ three colly fanams per 
“ goontah prescriptive allow* 

ance for manure.” . .. 1 


Remains . 105 

Two-thirds to the Ryot . 70 Three-fifths to the Hyot 24 ^ _ 

One-third to the Government 35 C. Fs. Two-fifths to the Govt. 16 C. Fs. 

per goontah. per goontah. 

189. The*assessmcnt on garden poonjah seems thus to have varied from 4 to 
35 C. Fans, and upwards per goontah, averaging 1 C Chs. 4 Ts. IJj A. per 
goontah, and including more than twenty-two classes} and on poonjah from 2 to 
15 C. Fans, per goontah, averaging C. Fans. 3 14# per goontah, and including 
upwards of fourteen classes.-}- j ^ ^j JC 

* See Mr. Hurdis’s Report, 16th February 1803. t Paragraphs 38, 92, 41, 44, 46. and 93. 
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190.. The assessment on the nunjah gardens and the nunjah lands proceeded 
on similar principles, as shewn in the following examples abstracted from Mr. 
Hurdis’s report. 

Nunjah Gardens. 

Garden watered Garden watered Garden watered 
by a tank four by a nullah all by wella. 
month*. the year. 


Gross produce per goontah in cha. 

money.....114 3 0 

Deduct charges of cultivation 54 3 0 


Cha. 

130 9 15 
54 4 15 


Cha. 

99 3 5| 
64 3 2f 


60 0 0 76 5 0 

Ryot’s share three-fourths.... 45 0 Of bl 0 Of 

Government share one-fourth 15 0 Of 25 3 Of 

Nunjah Lands . 

Cultivated with Cultiyated with 
Turmeric. Jaggery. 

Gross produce per goontah... 60 Tolans. 100 Tolans. 


45 0 0 
36 0 0 , 

- 4 

9 pexrgoontah. 


Cultivr ied with 
Fkiftains. 


500* Trees. 


Converted into money, at4 Fs. 
per tolan for turmeric, Sf 
Fs. per tolan for jaggery, 

and J fanam for each plan- Cha. Cha. Cha. 

tain tree. 24 35. 15 6 4 

Deduct charges. 13 25. 8 6 4 


Remains .... 

11 . 

1 • a a a 

. 10. 


..7 0 

0 

Rvnt. nnp-half...!_ 

, M. 


. 5 . 


... 3f 0 

0 


2 






Government one-half.. . 

r.i 

1 a aa a 

. 5 . 


.. 3f per goontah. 



Paddy. 







Two crops: 


One crop. 

Gross produce in cull urns.... 

from 25 

6 to 16 

15 

0 to 

? 11** 

Deduct sotuntrums, &c. at 

12f 






per cent . 


3 

2:} ... 2 

1 

lOf ... 

() llf* 

Remains . 


22 

3 7} ... 14 

13 

H - 

6 11** 

Ryot one-half. . 


11 

11 4 7 

‘To" • 

6 

6$ ... 

3 5-j-f- 

Government one-half. . 


11 

0 to 7 

6 

(if to 

3 frff 


Converted into money at 4 Fs.T 44 Fs. to 28 Fs.,26 Fs. 4 As. to 13 Fs., 15 As. 

per cullum./ per goontah. 

191. Nunjah turm poonjah lands were assessed at the rate of twelve fanams 
per goontah. 

192. It accordingly appears that the system was to assess poonjah gardens 
with one-third, poonjah lands with two fifths, nunjah gardens watered with 
nullahs throughout the year with one-third, those watered by tanks for a portion 
of the year only with one-fourth, those watered by wells with one-fifth, and all 
other nunjah lands with one-half of the supposed net produce, converted into 
money. 

193. But the most trifling error respecting the gross produce, the charges, 
or the commutation price, most materially affected the correctness of the whole 
assessment. For instance, if a jaggery field of one goontah produced on an 
average only ninety, instead of one hundred tolans, as supposed by.Mr. Hurdis, 
or if the fair average * price of that article was three, instead of three and a 
half fanams per tolan, his assessment would shew the following result. 

Produce 

* The average price assumed by Mr. Hurdis in some instances, perhaps in all, was not the 
average of actual prices fur a number of years past, but the medium between the* highest and 
lowest price for a number of years. Suppose the actual price was for tun years as follows': 

Years 
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Produce 


Mr. Hnrdii'i u> 
■eumi'nt of a Jag¬ 
gery field. 

...100 tolans. 


If It produced only 
ten per cent, tea, 
the following would 
be the result. 

.90 - ., 


If the price were 
only one-lialf a fa¬ 
un m or one-seventh 
less, the following 
would be the result. 
. 100 


Minute of 
Bond of Revenue, 
6 Jan. 1818. 


Value... 35 chs.32 5.30 

Charges. 25 25 - 25 

Remains....... 10 7 S 

Government assessment 5 5 - 


To the R^fot.............. 5 ........... 2 5 


nothing. 


ISNfe. This unfortunately is no merg hypothesis, but, as will be shewn here¬ 
after, fraV. to a very considerable extent been the actual result of the Dindigul 
"lsf was to guard against this obvious danger that Colonel Read, whose 
system was%iot otherwise essentially different from that of Mr. Hurdis, endea¬ 
voured to aprrect and modify his held assessments by the rent of the 
preceding and current year. It was to obviate similar mischief) that 
Colonel Munro reduced his teerwas from five to fifteen per cent, with 
reference to the actual collections of former years; aud it was in some 
degree to prevent the same evil, that Colonel Macleod, as before ex¬ 
plained, modified his assessment But in Dindigul in vain do we look for 
any such proceeding. The Curnums’ accounts are iudeed referred to, 
but ouly that the Collector, while he confesses his ignorance of them, may 
descant on tlieir falsity, and extol the superior merit of his own survey. 
** The accounts of the Curnums,” says he, “ were delivered in at the 
“ cutchcrry as the survey proceeded, and the falsity of them has been 
“ proved before the village. In what manner the accounts were made up 
“ by the Curnums, or on what measurement, I cannot find out; but the 
“ survey has restored order, and the accounts now with the Curnums are those 
u made by the survey.’* 

395 The former measurement by the Curnums* accounts, and the actual 
collections of the previous twelve years, are also mentioned, but with the view 
of contrasting them with the survey, not with the view of correcting itby reference 
to them. Mr. Hurdis, aftei*observing that in the measurement there is an in¬ 
crease of upwards of one hundred and nine per cent, "on the ain cultivable landV 
only, and adding that in the waste the increase of tip wards of one hundred 
and forty-one per cent. “ is enormously more in quantity than the total 
'* amount of the number of goontahs given in by the Curnums as the ain 
** Circar land,** goes on in paragraph 224, to state that, exclusive of the 
assessment on the waste land, amounting as before shewn to Colly Chs. 
2,14,594 2, the assessment by survey on the cultivated and pasture land, being 
Colly Chs. 2, lf).t )70 2 II, or Star Pags. 1,31,315 14 12, exceeded the 
average settlement.t or the previous twelvflf years, or from fusily 1200 to 1211 
inclusive, by no less than 80 3-j per cent., and the average actual collections 
during that period by no less than 101 14$ per cent. 

196. To find the revenue of a district thus more than doubled by the ryotwar 
survey does not at the time appear to have excited any surprise, but rather to 
have been considered the natural result of a system which went to discover the 

11 A true 

Years 1.8 fanams 

«.* 

3 .* 

4 . 6 

5 . 5 

6 . * 

7 .6 

8 . 4 

9 .5 

10.4 

10 SO average S. 

The average would be 5 ; but he took the highest and the lowest price, 8 aud 4, added them 
together ('2), and adopted the medium (61 as the average. 
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Minute of . .true resources of the country: accordingly, on the collections resulting 
Board of Revenue, f rora this survey was chiefly founded the settlement of the Dindigul 
s an. 1818 . province, on the permanent zemindarry tenure: a settlement which was no 
sooner made than it failed, and-which failed entirely from the excessive jiimma 
imposed on the several estates, in consequence of Mrs H,urdis’s over-collections 
founded on this survey.* 

197. The lands of Dindigul having since reverted to the Government, the 
mischievous effects of the ryotwar survey have been strongly exhibited, and 
will be found fully detailed in the Board's address to Government of the 3d 
August 1815,- from which it appears that the assessment of Mr. Hurdis was in 
some cases so excessive, as to equal the value of the whole produce of the soil;. 
that upwards of 49,000 goontahs of the finest land in the country, or about 
one-eighth of the whole under cultivation at the time the survey was intro¬ 
duced, has since been abandoned, and a proportionate quantity of the V»wer 
assessed, but less productive waste brought under the plough ; and jitat some 
of the best land in the district, “ claimed chiefly by Bramins as theit^Kieeraseq^ 
“ is allowed to be waste, from their inability or unwillingness to cultivate it." 

198. Though the Board possess the assurance of Mr. Hurdis, t$at the ryot¬ 
war assessment was formed «* as well from the judgment of the Surveyors as 
*• as from the consent of the Ryots of the village, who, with the proprietor of 
“ the land, were always present at every valuation and fully canvassed every 
“ rate of teerwa ere the rate itself was made,*’+ they cannot resist the con¬ 
vincing though lamentable proof, which has thus been afforded of the excess of 
his assessment, and the consequent destruction by over-assessment of that right 
or property which Mr- Hurdis was so desirous of defending from the encroach¬ 
ment of Mootahdars under the permanent settlement. 

199. The ryotwar system was also introduced by Mr. Hurdis into the 
Madura district,^ but his teerwas were there more moderate than in Dindigul. 
It is probable, however, that his system was the same, and the Board have 
been obliged in both districts to authorize a reduction of his assessment. 

In the Southern Division of Arcot.\ 

@00. The southern division of the the Arcot soobah, on its first cession to 
the British Government, was for a short time committed to the charge of 
Colonel Graham, who rented it out by villages anc^mootahs composed of seve¬ 
ral villages; but when his removal took place, Mr. G. Garrow was promoted 
to. the charge of this district. 

@01. Mr. Garrow, liaving filled the office of.Secretary to the Board of Reve¬ 
nue for some time previously to his nomination to the southern division of 
Arcot, left Madras for his new charge with impressions strongly in favour of 
the ryotwar system, which, at this time, though little understood, even by the 
controlling authorities at the presidency, was from the impression made by 
Colonel Read's reports highly in repute. During the first year after his appoint¬ 
ment an aumany settlement toolc^gdace, but Mr. Garrow strongly urged the 
expediency of introducing the ryotwar system, and easily obtained authority 
for that purpose. 

SOS. He had scarcely, however, taken tlte necessary preliminary measures 
for the introduction of this settlement, before be was superseded by Colonel 
Macleod, who was desired to complete what his predecessor had only begun. 
The measures which he consequently adopted will be found detailed in his 
report, noted in the margin.|| 

@03. No survey having yet been made of this district, it appears that* “ the 
“ average pf five years’ collections on the cultivated cawncy, for that period, 

** of nunjal), poonjah, and gardens, was taken for these three classes, as the 
** average of each village, to form the assessment of fusily 1213," and that 
the distribution of this assessment, and the division of the lands into classes was 
“ through necessity left to the Curnums.'* 

• @04. Under 

* See Mr. Hodgson's Report, dated 15th May 1808. f Sec paragraph 85. 
t No report wus ever received by the Board respecting this survey. 

( [ Sec Major Macie ds report. Slat July 1804; Mr. Ilavcnsluitva report, 1st July 1805, 8tn 
y 1805, 15th August 1807, and 10th May 1808; from Mr. Hyde, 5th February and 2d May 
1816. . || See Major Macleod'a Report, 31st July 1804. ' 
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204. Under this system, however, the averages of neighbouring and similar Minute of 
villages were frequently found so high and unequal, that the Collector pro- Bo “ r< | of ttcv ^ nnc » 
posed to reduce all averages above six pagodas on nunjah, or two pagodas on 5 Jan ‘ 18 ' 
poonjah, per cawney, to that rate, and to raise all those below three pagodas on 
nunjah, and thirty fanams on poonjah, per cawney, to that standard. At the 
same time he strongly urged the expediency of the ryotwar survey, as the only 
means of discovering the resources of the province. 

205 Before proceeding to explain the nature and result of the ryotwar sur¬ 
vey in the southern division of Arcot, it may be proper, in elucidation of the 
system pursued by Colonel Macleod and his successors, and of the rights of the 
people in this part of the country, to quote the following observations of that 
officer respecting meerassy right. 

The assumed rights of the heads of villages are very prejudicial to the 
“ prosperity of the country, and so long as these rights are acknowledged 
“ to the extent to which they claim them, it will be impossible effectually to 
“ supprCS^piairfes. This situation must have been originally a temporary public 
“ employment which could have been continued no longer than the individual 
“ was suppose* deserving aqd capable of the charge/' 

** Some persons have shares in ten or twenty villages, at the distance of per- 
“ haps thirty miles asunder. They even pretend to have divided among them 
“ the whole lands of villages, in which there mqy be more than one Meerassi- 
“ dar, and they prevent the occupancy of any part of their imaginary shares 
“ without their concurrence. 

“ Though I have not taken Upon myself to abolish the right of any Meeras- 
“ sidar, I consider it as repugnant to good policy to employ more of this 
“ description of people than may be required to make the collections and to 
“ superintend the cultivation; and as the pay or the fees attached to the situa- 
« tion would be inadequate to the trouble and responsibility which falls to the 
« man who manages, if he be obliged to share it with others, I think the 
“ manager or the Monigar of the village should receive the whole.” 

206. From this statement it is evident, as before explained, that though the 
privileges of the Meerassidars in the southern division of Arcot had been 
grievously diminished by the over.assessments of the Mussulman government, 
they had not yet been entirely annihilated. It is assumed however here, that 
meerassy, instead of a private hereditary property, was a public temporary 
employment, “ continued no longer than the individual was considered 
“ deserving and capablethat the meerassy shares were “ imaginary,” and 
although the right of any Meerassidar is not abolished, it is intimated that the 
whole should be transferred to the Monigar, because when divided, according 
to ancient usage, between him and the other Meerassidars, it was inadequate. 

207 . The introduction of the ryotwar survey, recommended by Cokmel 
Macleod, was undertaken by his successor, Mr. Ravenshaw; but, fortunately 
for the people, this latter officer had just previously been employed in a dis¬ 
trict (Canara) where a moderate land-tax, not an excessive land-rent, was 
assessed on the country. 

208. In recommending the survey, therefore, he proposed when the average 
assessment of the nunjah lands of a village exceeded five pagodas per cawney, 
to reduce it to that sum, instead of limiting the maximum average to six 
pagodas, as proposed by Colonel Macleod. “ This,” observes he, “ will give 
“ the cultivators about Pagodas 24 44 57 per cent, of the gross produce, 

“ which is less by twenty-five per cent, than I consider him entitled to (fifty 
“ per cent).” The limitation of the poonjah assessment, on an average, to two 
pagodas per cawney, as proposed by Colonel Macleod, he deemed sufficient, 
but added, it “ will not give the Ryot more than Pagodas 31 11 per cent, of* 

<( the gross produce.” He also recommended that the commutation price 
be reduced from four to four and a half cullums of paddy, and from five to five 
and a half cullums of dry grain, per pagoda, and even this reduction he con¬ 
sidered to be “ by no means favourablebut he thought that these alterations 
would be sufficient to relieve the distresses of the people, until the survey 
should introduce a more just assessment. 


209. In 
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Minute of 
Hoard ol‘Revenue, 
5 Jan. 1818.J 


309. In his report on the revenues of the subsequent year,* we find him 
stating that these measures had materially relieved the inhabitants of those 
villages that benefited thereby; but that much was still to be done to alleviate 
the situation of the cultivators, and to fix the assessment on the principle 
determined by the Governor in Council “ of an equal distribution between 
the Ryot and the Government.” 

210. It was during this year, fusily 1215, that he commenced "the ryotwar 
survey of the country, which lie nearly completed in the subsequent year, fusily 
1210. In reporting on the revenues of the last-mentioned year, he alludes to 
his having been obliged to depart from a Tide of his ryotwar system, which 
required the Ryot “ to pay the JitU rent qf every fold he cultivates, whether\ he 
«* rears a drop from the whole or only from a part qf such field:” a rule, he 
observes, which “ supposes the Ryot capable of' doing what it seems he could 
«* not possibly have done” He also mentions a decrease of Pagodas£3,935 
1 i 40 below the revenue of the preceding year, in consequence of seven talooks 
having been settled on the principle of the ryotwar survey, and be promises a 
report on this survey, as soon as the statements required to accompany it could 
be prepared and translated. This report was,accordingly fui/iished by Mr. 
Ravenshaw, under date the 10th May 1808, and Copies of his Instructions to 
the Assessors and Surveyors have lately been transmitted to the Board by 
Mr. Hyde. 

211. From these papers it appears that the whole of the district was mea¬ 
sured, under instructions very similar to those issued by Colonel Munro in the 
Ceded Districts, and that this survey added 1,46,209 cawnies of arable poonjah, 
and 16,757 of arable nunjah, to the land before entered in account; but this 
measurement does not appear to have been checked, as in the Ceded Districts, 
by head Surveyors, neither was there any allowance made for the measuring 
rod formerly in use, which might have differed in every talook or every village ; 
and a general measurement by a rod of an uniform size might therefore increase 
the extent of land merely nominally. 

212. Of twenty-two talooks, however, thus surveyed, the fields of only 
seven were classed and assessed; the classification and assessment of the rest 
being stopped by the introduction of the triennial village settlement. 

213. In order to determine the amount of assessment on each field, Mr. 
Ravenshaw's first process appears to have been to calculate, as follows, the 
tax to be imposed on a tract of land producing one hundred cullums of grain. 


Nunjah :—100 Cullums. 


Government. 

C. M. A. 

Ain share of the Circar.....'. 31) 2 A 
Resumed sotuntrum marahs, 

&c. 10 2 A 

50 5 0 

Convert this into, money, at p. f. c. 

five cullums per pagoda... 10 4 17 
Add saderwared, at five per 
cent., formerly paid by 
the Ryots.... 0 22 40 


Ryot. 

C. M. X. 

Ain share of the Ryot. 39 2 A 

Colavasum. 7 5 A 

Sotuntrums, &c. not re¬ 
sumed . 2 11 A 


49 7 0 

Add Government share. 50 5 0 

100 culls. 


10 26 57 

Deduct on account of the 
abolition of the saderwa- 
*red, and rejection of frac¬ 
tions in favour of the Ryot 0 26 57 

10 0 0 per tract of land producing 100 culls. 

Poonjau : 


* Mr. Ravenshaw’s report, 1st July 1806. 
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Minute of 


Poonjah :■ 

Government. 

C. M. A. 

Aib share of the Circar. 48 5 it 

Resumed sotuntrums, &c... 1 0 § 

49 6 

Convert this into money, at c. M. A. 
.five culiums per pagoda... 9 If 


Contingent charges . 0 | 0 

Village expense.... 0 t* 

11 rr 0 

Deduct in .favour of the ' 

Ryot. 1 ,v 0 


-100 Culiums. 

Ryot. 

C. wr. a. 

Ain share of the Ryot. 48 5 * 

Sotuntrums not resumed ... 1 11 I 

50 5 4? 

Add Government share. 49 6 

100 culls. 


Board of Revenue, 
5 Jan. 1818. 


i -1 

P pagodas per tract of land producing 100 culls. 


__aving fixed ten pagodas per field producing one hundred culiums of grain 
as the general rate of assessment, he thence formed the following tables. 


Nunjah, Garden Land, Poonjah, 

Ratea. per Cawney. per Cawney. per Cawney. 

1 ^"pci-Sawney!?. 1 80 Cullums 8 Pagodas 0 Pagodas 0 Pagodas. 


9 . 

. 75 . 

.... 7i . 

.... 0 . 

.... 0 


3 . 


.... 7 . 

.... 7 . 

.... 0 


4. 

. 65 . 


.... 6£ ..... 

.... 6i 


5 . 

. GO . 

.... G . . 

.... 6 . 

.... o 


6 . 


.... 5§ . 

.... 5£ ..... 

.... 0 


t .. 


.... 5 . 

.... 5 . 

.... 0 


8 . 

. 45 . 

.... 4£ . 

.... 4 1 . 

.... 0 


9 . 

. 40 . 

.... 4 . 


(••( */ 


10 . 


21 

•••• . 

2!. 

‘>1 

• • • • O 2 


11 . 


2 

.... 3 . 

• • • • \ 


12 . 

. 25 . 

.... . 

.... 0 . 

•••• ^2 


13 . 

. 20 . 

.... 2 . 

.... 0 . 

.... 2 

Fs. 

14 . 

. 18 . 

.... 0 . 

.... 0 . 

MM 1 «««• 


15 . 

. 15 . 

11 

.... 0 . 

1 J 

•••• 


16 . 

. 10 . 


.... 0 . 

1 

• • • • M 


17 . 

. 8 . 

.... o . 

.... 0 . 

n 

. 3 

18 . 


.... 0 . 

.... 0 . 

• • • • 0 


19 . 


I 

.... 0 . 

.... 0 


20 . 


.... 0 . 

.... 0 . 

' •••• 0 ■•••' 

. 18 


214. It will be perceived that the assessment on nunjah lands consisted of 
sixteen different rates, varying from eight to a half-pagoda per cawney; those 
on garden lands of nine different rates, varying from seven to three pagodas 
per cawney; and those on poonjah of twelve different rates, varying from 
four pagodas to eighteen fanams per cawney. 

215 It appears that the consent of the Ryots was necessary to the 
classification and assessment of the lands, and that the survey was undertaken 
with the express view of reducing the assessment from one to four-sixteenths. 
Where fine land had improperly been included in the lower classes, it was to 
be re-classed, and the rate might be raised from one to two-sixteenths; but 
in no case was the average rate per cawney in any village to exceed five 
pagodas for nunjah, and two pagodas for poonjah lands. 

216. In the seven tulooks thus assessed, the immediate decrease of revenue, 
in consequeuce of the survey, was Pagodas 28,809 15 43, and the former 
tcerwas on poonjah were reduced at the rate of from 16 84 42 * r to 

11 B Fagodas 
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Pagodas 4 12 74 t t» or on an average Star Pagodas 8 23 25§ per cent. ; and 
1 on nunjah from Pagodas 22 34 36£ to Pagodas 5 28 10, or on an average 
Pagodas 9 37 76 per cent. 

a 217 . A reduction of one-fourth was made from the assessment in favour, of 
nunjah lands dependent for irrigation entirely on the rains of heaven, and a 
reduction of five per cent, at first, and afterwards of ten per cent, from the 
assessment of all lands cultivated by Bramius or Mussulmans. 

218. In reviewing this survey, it cannot fail to be remarked that it is the 

only one hitherto mentioned which appears to have terminated in a reduction 
of the assessment, or of the rate' of public revenue hitherto demandable. 
In a general point of view, therefore, it must have been highly beneficial to 
the country; and on this account it is, perhaps, to be regretted that it was 
not extended to all the talooks of the district. •. 

219. Like some of the other surveys before-mentioned, it proceeded on 
calculations of average produce, a division thereof between the Government 
and the Ryot, and the conversion of the Government share into money ; but 
by fixing the commutation price for paddy at'* five, instead of four cullums 
per pagoda, Mr. Itavenshaw reduced the assessment on those lands which 
chiefly contribute to the revenue of the district twenty-five per cent., or one- 
fourth below what it u'ould have been fixed by Colonel Macleod; and He 
prevented any gross errors, such as occurred in Dindigul, by limiting the 
average rate on each village to a maximum standard (which on nunjah was 
one-sixth below that proposed by his predecessor), and by forbidding any 
increase of the existing rates beyond two-sixteenths, yet authorizing a 
reduction generally to double that extent. 

220. Still the Board do not consider this survey free from a material 
objection; for they apprehend that it involved an infraction of the little 
ineerassy right remaining in the district. Among the sotuntrums resumed 
and added to the revenue of Government, to *the extent of about two per cent, 
in the poonjah, and no less than about twenty per cent, in the nunjah lands, 
they observe that the marahs of the Grarnatans (literally villagers ) Were 
included;* and these Grarnatans, whose oppressions on the lower Ryots are 
the theme of all Mr. llavenshaw's reports, the Board believe to have been 
*' the heads of villages'* mentioned by Colonel Macleod, as possessing 
meerassy shares in the village, but whom he considered it repugnant to good 
policy to employ. Mr. Ravenshaw, who to the last denied the existence of 
meerassy in any part of his district, seems to have taken a similar view of the 
rights of these persons: their marahs or extra privileges were therefore 
resumed; and, if the Board mistake not, the value of them in money was, 
and is still paid, as proposed by Colonel Macleod, to the Monigars (now called 
I'utta-Monigars), the meerassy being thus not expressly abolished, but 
indirectly destroyed, and the office of Potail created by an act of injustice. 
The Putta-Monigar, in the southern division of Arcot, is thus an inhabitant 
selected to collect the revenue, and receives a stipendiary allowance for the 
duty from a fund created out of a property notoriously belonging to others. 
Mr. Ravenshaw, notwithstanding his great anxiety to remove oppression of 
every kind, and particularly that oppression of the head inhabitants 
(Grarnatans) which he represents to be so great in so many reports, did not 
restore to those people the rights of which the first attempt at a survey had 
deprived them. 

221. The assessment, by Mr. Ravenshaw's own admission, was so excessive 
on the southern division of Arcot, that it is not surprisin gif the Meerassidars 
endeavoured, by additional assessments on their Pyacarry Ryots, to reimburse 
themselves for the extortions of the Government; and the oppressions to which 
the lower classes of the people were thus subjected may not therefore have 
been exaggerated by Mr. Ravenshaw in his reports. But in remedying one 
evil the Board apprehend that another was committed; while the Pyacarries 
were relieved from the pressure of their burdens, the few remaining privileges 
of the Meerassidars were resumed, and they were by the ryotwar survey 

reduced 


* See Enclosure C, in Mr. Ravenshaw's Letter, 10th May 1808. 
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deduced to an equal level with those who had formerly been their inferior 
tenants. Under such circumstances, it is not surprizing that they united with 
the Curnums to obtain by fraud, what was otherwise denied to them ; and that 
on the detection of their abuses, they seceded with many of their Pyacarry 
Ryots from their villages, and appealed to the controuling authorities at 
Madras ; but, on warrants being issued to apprehend them, they returned 
to their ^HJages."* 


Minute of 
Board of Revenue, 
6 Jan. 1818. 


In the Northern Division qf Arcot.* 

'•2S&. ThTche cession of the Carnatic, Mr. Stratton was appointed to take 
.charge of the northern division of Arcot. This gentleman rented out the 
country by villages on annual lease in fusiljy 1211, the first year of the 
acquisition, and described it as a desirable object to constitute the head 
inhabitants of^ach village its renters, and make them jointly and severally 
security for each others engagements. Mr. Stratton was of opinion that 
village rents would secure to the Ryots a just return for their labour, and 
describes the plan of village rents to have been followed when the country 
was under the Nabob of tAe Carnatic; in many instances direct with the 
Circar in others with intermediate renters of districts. 


Board, in a letter to Mr. Stratton, of the 13th August 1802, 
stated that where the mode of renting villages had been entirely unknown, a 
settlementf with the head inhabitants was an approach to abetter system, but 
that which the Board were most desirous to establish was where the proprietary 
inhabitants at large of each village enter into engagements with the Circar, 
and derive a common and exclusive interest in the cultivation of their lands 
in proportion to their right of property. 

224. Mr. Stratton made the settlement of the second year, or fusily 1212, 
by villages, and explained, probably in consequence of the remarks of the 
Bbard quoted above, that notwithstanding only a village settlement had that 
year been accomplished, yet it possessed all the advantages of a ryotwar 
settlement, since from some complaints having been preferred to him in the 
former year of improper exactions of Renters, he had been induced to obviate 
all such cause of complaint, by particularizing in the rent pottah of every 
village in the districts of Sholungur, Moneywauk, Caverypauk, and Velloor 
Pollam, the exact teerwa on each crop to be levied from the Ryots, and the 
exact warum they were entitled to, agreeably to the rates fixed many years 
before by Rajah Beerbur, commonly called Royagee, who for a long time 
managed the revenues of the Arcot soubah under the Nabob Wallajah. 

225. In 1803 Mr. D. Cockburn succeeded Mr. Stratton ; Mr. D. Cockburn 
had been previously employed in the Salem district, where he had superintended 
the introduction of the ryotwar system into the small province of Balaghaut, 
conquered in 1799 from Mysore; and on his arrival in the northern division 
of Arcot was desired to make a survey of the country, for the purpose of 
establishing a fixed teerwa on those lands in which the rates of warum were 
supposed not to have been distinctly ascertained. 

226. Mr. Cockburn, however, in reply, explained, that in every village 
there was a known fixed demand as revenue, either in money or grain, but 
that the cultivators were liable to various other exactions, some of which were 
authorized by custom, and certain others, though sanctioned by the same claim 
of right, arbitrary and undetermined; he therefore proposed, by fixing what 
was thus uncertain, to “ bring great comparative relief to the Ryot,” and in 
order to conduct his system ** to every attainable perfection,” he requested 
leave to commence the Ryotwar survey; and in the mean time forwarded 
a translation of the orders he had issued to the “ servants employed in 
“ ascertaining the extent of cultivation, and in determining the rent of each 
“ cultivator.” 

227. From 

* See Letter to Mr. Cockburn, ISth June 1803 ;from Do. Sth July 1808, and 31st March 1804; 
to Do. 2d June 1804; from Do. 85th June 1804; to Do. 18th August 1804; from Mr. Groemc 
18th October 1806; from Mr. Stratton, 28th January 1802. 

t These, observations were made while Mr. Place was in the Board of Revenue: hm village 
rents of the jaghiie and those of Mr. Hodgson and Mr. Greenway were formed on the principles 
thus described. 
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Otn 

227 . From this document, and from Mr. Cockburn’s subsequent report of 
the 31 st March 1804, it appears that the settlement for fusily 1213 was deter* 
rpined on each field “ by the computed produce of the field, by the amount of 

rent paid last year, by the average rent of that field for five years back, and 
“ by the seeming circumstances of the Ryot.” In his instructions, Mr. 
Cockburn observes that it had “ been customary in the Carnatic,., besides 
“ collections under the term rent, to collect sums on various* acco’ vi.sueh 
“ as Renter’s ami Curmim’s russooms, Renter’s and Curnum’s r ^ mr- 
“ tenah, saderwared, charily, loss on rent, &c. &c., exactions, al/ 1 ■ 

says he, “ you will add to the rent of the land I” The warum nunjafi fand 
was converted into money at six mercals, in one Pagoda yaliie of grain,, 
cheaper than the registered selling prices for the previous Jtcn years; but 
half of the Renters, Curnums, Shrolls, carpenters, smiths* and sohu.ntra 
mar as were assumed, and added to the Circar share, thereby increasing it 
to the extent of nearly fifteen per cent. 

228. This arrangement was considered by the Government to constitute an 
equitable basis of a temporary settlement. Mr. Cockburn, however, was de¬ 
sired no longer to delay the introduction of the rjfotwar survey; but in conse¬ 
quence of bis promotion to the judicial department, this duty devolved on his 
successor, Mr. Grceme, and the result was reported to the Board u.-cLr 

the 18th October lsUti. 

229. From this report, and from the instructions to the Surveyors and 
Assessors, with copies of which the Board have lately been furnished, it 
appears that the survey was conducted by one class of people, and the clas¬ 
sification and assessment by another, and that each were checked by head 
Surveyors and head Assessors. 

230. By this survey, cultivated land, to the extent of Cawnies 18,962 2, 
valued at Pagodas 32,134 29 66,* was discovered, and added in the Re¬ 
counts ■, but by a decrease in the rates of teerwa or assessment, as here¬ 
after explained, this increase was reduced to a net increase of only Pagojfias 
7,162 35 33. 

231. In determining the assessment on the land, Mr. Grccme seems to have 
proceeded in the following manner. 

Nunjah not watered by wells. 

Supposed gross produce per cawney.40 Cs. 

Deduct marah varying in each talook from 

6 Cs. 4 to 3 Cs. 2 per cent. 1 4 As. 

Remains ...38 12 As. 

One-half to the Ryot...19 6 


One-half to the Government.19 6 

Converted into money at the average selling 
price in 10 moderate years, varying in every 

talook from 4 Cs. 3 to 3 Cs. 0 7 per Pag. 5 7 70 per cawney. 

If the land is watered by nullahs, rivers or large 
tanks, add from 12 to 14 annas, or if by small 
tanks from S to 10 annas, of this assessment, 
for the second crop. 

Nunjah watered by wells. 

Supposed gross produce per cawney.45 Cs. 

To the Ryot two-thirds .30 

To the Government one-third.15 

Converted into money as above... 4 Ps. 

* See No. 4 in Mr. Grceme ’b Report. 

Increase, Cawnies 19,001 I3..Vaue, Pagodas 32,332 24 12 
Decrease,. 39 10. 197 SO 26 


18,962 2 


32,134 29 66 
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If the land produces a second'crop, add from 12 to 14 annas of this assessment. Minute of 

Board of Revenue, 

Poonjah. . 5 Jan. 1818. 

Supposed gross produce per cawney.15 Cs. 

To the Ryot two-thirds .10 

To the Government one-third. 5 

Converted into money as above .. Pags. 1 21 
Add S annas for a second crop. 

-VSZ. '^Rie'aMuction on account of marah in nunjah land, as well as the com¬ 
mutation price a both nunjah and poonjah, varied for every talook; hence the 
'Yates of assessmAt were different in each; but the foregoing affords a sufficient 
insight into the general principles of the assessment. 

233. The gf^uen lands were divided into from four to six classes, each 
assessed at the rate of from Star Pagodas 0 15 60 to Star Pagodas 1 31 40 per 
cawney. 

234. The result of the assessment generally was, that in the different talooks 
the average teerwa on poonj|h varied from 30 Fs. 35} to Pagodas 1 1 17| » 
the average # on nunjah from 2 41 4} to Pagodas 5 26 4451; and the average 
i n jgrr»ucir lands from Pagodas 2 4 271 to Pagodas 6 11 2^} per cawney : and 
that, by applying these rates to the quantity of land according to the Curnum's 
accounts offusily 1213, there appeared a reduction of Pagodas 24,971 30 43 ;* 
but by deducting this decrease from the increase in consequence of the mea¬ 
surement, or, in other words, by applying this assessment to the quantity of 
land according to the survey accounts, a net increase was given by the survey 
af Pagodas 7,162 35 33,t as before mentioned. 

(235. In Mr. Groeme’s report and statements it is not clearly stated whether 
lands producing two crops were assessed with one or two teerwas, viz. a teerwa 
on the first crop, and a separate additional teerwa. in the event of their pro¬ 
ducing a second crop; or whether, as in other districts, the two were conso¬ 
lidated into one teerwa assessed on the land, whatever number of crops it might 
produce. The Board are inclined to believe that the latter was the case. 

236. It appears that all the marahs resumed by Mr. Cockburn, with the 
exception of the Curnum's and Monigar’s marahs, were included in the 
Ryot's share, and were made payable by him according to the ancient custom 
of the country; but in the opinion of the Board there is no doubt that the 
Moniga’r's marah, subsequently converted into a money payment to the extent 
of about twelve thousand pagodas per annum, was originally, like that of the 
Gramatans in the southern division of Arcot, the marahs of the Meerassidars.t 
’ It seems to have been called by Mr. Cockburn the renter's marah.§ 

237- In reviewing this survey, it is worthy of remark that Mr. Cockburn's 
settlement of fusily 1213 was regulated as much by the average rent each field 
had paid for five years back, as by its computed value ; and that Mr. Groeme's 
subsequent teerwas, though they proceeded on the ground of gross produce, 
division with the Ryot and average price, were more moderate than those of 
Mr. Cockburn; the result, therefore, would have been a considerable reduc¬ 
tion of the assessment, had not the survey discovered a quantity of land hitherto 
omitted from account, and taxed it in common with th crest. 

238. Notwithstanding the great care, therefore, taken by Mr. Groeme to 
equalize the assessment, by a fair division of the produce, and a commutation 
thereof into money, according to the average price of ten moderate years in 
every talook, whereby it was adapted to the peculiar localities of each, his 
revision of Mr. Cockburn's assessment terminated in increasing it to the extent 
of upwards of seven thousand pagodas, 

tlC 239. This 

• Decrease.. Pagodas 27,687 C8 65 t Pagoda* 32,134 29 66 

Increase. 2,715 34 22 24,971 39 43 

Net Decreaae.24,971 39 43 7,162 35 S3 


{ Thi* Moniear*’ marah was neither more or leu than the coopatum of the Mecrawidar*, so 
well explained in Mr. Elli**s paper on meerasiy property. 

$ See. the Board** Proceeding*, 16tb November 1815. 
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Minute or 239- This proceeding Mr. Grcerae has since, with much candour, exposed. 
Board of Revenue, as an error c f somc magnitude, in his ryotwar survey: and experience has 
proved that it led-to an over-assessment on the country, which he has estimated 
at upwards of twelve thousand pagodas. It has been stated, and in the opinion 
of the Board with much truth, that at the period of the cession of the Carnatic, 
the demand of the Government upon the country was already ey' , ?&tiive*; and 
that the Ryots were enabled to pay this high assessment on the 4£hd& registered 
as cultivated, from the illicit cultivation of other fields, which th r . connivance 
of the inferior officers of Government exempted from registry, find therefore 
from tax ; but that, under the ryotwar survey, the demand on -•k'vregister'-.I 
land continued undiminished, while the land that had been hitherto*secretly 
cultivated was newly registered and newly assessed; and theHlyot deprived of- 
the means he formerly possessed of paying a high rent on hft registered fields, 
was now called upon to pay the same high rent on his unreg : stered fields also. 
This the Board believe to have been the case to a much greatd* extent in other 
districts than the northern division of Arcot, where Mr. Groeme himself, on 
the introduction of the decennial lease, was induced to recommend a remission 
of upwards of twelve thousand pagodas, in favour of those Ryots whose lands 
had been thus over-assessed by the ryotwar sum- '. 

In Nellore* 

240. Previously to the cession of the Carnatic, the revenues of this disTffct; 
had been rented out by the Nabobs in extensive talooks or mootahs; but on 
Mr. Travers being appointed to take charge of it, he concluded a settlement 
by villages with the head inhabitants of each. 

241. Finding however, that the influence of the head Ryots proved 
“ equally detrimental to the happiness of the people and the interests of 
** Government,*' Mr. Travers subsequently resolved to introduce the ryefc- 
war system; and for' this purpose commenced a survey of the country, 
with the view of establishing, on each field, teerwas, or, as he terms tfyem, 
muctah rents. 

242. The instructions given to the Surveyors in Nellore are extremely con¬ 
cise and imperfect; and the means adopted to check their measurement do 
not appear to have been very efficient.^ Mr. Travers himself, indeed, seems 
to have considered their measurement to have been far from correct ;$ yet he 
thought it could be “ so far depended on, as to commence the introduction of 
«* muctah rents.” The result of the survey shewed an increase by measure¬ 
ment in the cultivable lands of 52,441goortahs of metta (dry land), and 
15,914f~f- goortahs of magauny (wet lands), being an increase above the 
measurement, according to the Curnum*s accounts of the previous year, to 
the extent of nearly three-fourths or seventy-five per cent.§ 

243. Having ascertained the average gross produce of each goortah of land, 

** from information obtained by the survey, as well as what is admitted by the 
** inhabitants,” Mr. Travers proceeded to assess it as follows. He first de¬ 
ducted from the gross produce six and a half per cent, for baudooloo , the 
admitted fees of the Curnums, village artificers, servants, &c.; the remainder 
was then, in supposition, divided between Government and the Ryot, in the 
proportion of eleven in twenty, or fifty-five per cent, to the former, and nine 
in twenty, or forty five per cent, to the latter, and the Government share of 
eleven in twenty, or fifty-five per cent, was finally converted into money, at the 
rate of seven Madras pagodas for dry grain, and five Madras pagodas for paddy, 
per pooty. From the different quantities of grain supposed to be produced by 
goortahs of different descriptions of soil, the assessment was thus divided in dry 
land into fifteen rates, varying from Madras Pagodas 7 10 30 to Madras Pagoda6 
92 H-J per goortah, supposed to produce from two pooties to one mercal; and in 
wet land into no less than thirty-eight different rates, varying from Madras Pa¬ 
godas 21 11 to Madras Pagodas 1 39 73ff£ per goortah, calculated 
to produce, to a mercal of seed, from three pooties to five mercals. 

* From Mr. Traverl, 10th June 1803. f See No. 2 in Mr. Travers* Letter, 5th June 1801. 

{ Paragraphs 25 to 28, from Mr. Travers, 10th June 1803. 

i It is obvious that this increase must have been nominal more than real. The rod’and mode of 
measurement not being the same, a difference must of necessity have occurred. 
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244. The assessment on garden lands was regulated as follows: 


Gardena watered by Wella 
more than fifteen feet deep. 


(i ardent watered by Wells 
lets than fifteen feet deep. 

First crop. 2 10 

Second crop. 1 10 


Gardens watered by Pots 
with the hand. 


First crop... 2 

Second crop. 1 


Minute of 
Board of Revenue, 
6 Jan. 1818. 


uompu^eevgr^gs 
pro 
ties 

TotheGoveri 
’ ment 



4in 20 


12 in 20 
8 in 20 


8 


M. Past. F. C. 

For first crop... 6 29 20 
For second do. 3 48 fiO 


Which com-' 
muted at tne 
rate above 
mentioned, is 
per goortah... 


I»s. f. c. 
>5 12 31 


10 2 6 0 


.3 

.. 14 in 20 
.. 6 in 20 

M.Pags. F. C. 

.. 3 48 11 
.. 1 50 30 


5 47 0 


“ The other garden cultivation of these districts,” says Mr. Travers, “ for- 
“ merly distinguished as muctah gardens, and in which is produced sugar-cane, 
“ tumeric, beetle, tobacco, and vegetables of various descriptions, liave their 
“ rates of assessment already established by custom,* and do not appear to 
" require alteration.” 

1245. The original result of this survey was an addition to the public demand 
ofc the Ryots of the Nellore district, to the extent of Star Pagodas 1,00,356 
4&i4, or about one-fourth of that for the previous ydar; from which deduct- 
inglPagodas 19,413 21 44, decrease from the abolition of various collections 
unqgr the head of saderwared, tahereer, &c., there remains a net increase by 
the ryotwar survey of Star Pagodas 80,943 20 40.t 

246. It is particularly deserving of notice, that the ryotwar system thus 
introduced into Nellore by Mr. Travers, differed most materially from every 
other before-mentioned. All other surveys proceeded on the principle, either 
declared or implied, that the teerwa or fixed money tax assessed on each field 
was the maximum of the Government demand thereon, never to be increased j 
but in Nellore it was published for general information, that the muctah rents, 
teerwas, money taxes, or “ prices/’ as Mr. Travers terms them, “ fixed for 
“ the first class of soils, being calculated on the highest produce of the land of 
“ the village to which it belonged, it would limit the demands of Government 
“ thereon, whatever might be its produce, so long as it was continued under 
“ coroo* cultivation; but that as it was expected that the value of the lower 
“ soils might increase, they were still to be considered at the disposal of 
“ Government, until their valuation rose to the rate limited for the best land 
“ of the village under coroo cultivation; that the valuation of the lower soils 
“ would be formed from public appraisement created by competition, and that 
“ on its disposal the first proprietor would be entitled to the preference.” 

247. By this the Board understand it to have been declared, that the teer¬ 
was on all mettah or maganny land in the inferior classes might eventually be 
raised to that of the highest class; and that even the teerwas on the highest 
class might be raised, in the event of its being converted into gardens, the 
limitation existing no longer than it might continue under “ coroo cultiva- 
*' tion.” 


248. The lyotwar system in Nellore also differed in another material respect 
from that generally pursued elsewhere, viz. in the waste, as well as the culti¬ 
vated lands, being parcelled out among the inhabitants. On tfye ground that 
“ private property is better looked after than public property,” Mr. Travers 

divided 


* Thu was the ease in other districts, yet they were altered under the survey assessments. 

t Sep Statement No. 1, in Mr. Travers’ letter, 16th June 1803, 2d last column below the 
18th line. • 
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divided the waste at the same time as die cultivated land. It was however 
assessed, or rather declared assessable, at what was fixed for the worst of the 
“ arable lands,” and it was thought that this would do away “ an idea that 
“ might otherwise be entertained, that such lands, by not having a value, might 
“ be considered, as before , the general property of the tillage.” For tl if ..pre¬ 
sent, however, the assessment of the waste was either deferred, or/^did take 
place, remitted; and hence we find Mr. Travers, in the forty-s^^opd'.paragraph 
of his report, alluding to the probability of the people doi-ivlrtg a r ' - profit from 
“ the whole of the lands being divided among them, and the Settlement of 
“ Government only formed on a portion.” 

249- The-Board are not aware whether the intention,.intirqpted in the fifty-., 
seventh paragraph of Mr. Travers’ report, of converting thq& poolary tax ^an 
cattle into a tax on land used as pasture , was ever carried ii to effect. t 

250. Another remarkable circumstance in this settlement i§* that while Mr. 

Travers admits the Pyacarries to have been V under the authority of the 
“ Cadeems,” and from the agreements of the Pyacarries for their lands being 
generally formed with the Cadeems, concludes that the latter had an advantage 
in the larger share of the produce allowed to tlfe former, lie divides the lands 
among the whole indiscriminately. “ Having!,”' says he, *« arranged under 
“ these considerations the rates of assessment for the different iqfca- 

“ bitants of each village were assembled in the respective talooks, and tKcT 
“ survey accounts laid before them, in order to determine the extent and qua- 
“ lity of the whole of the arable lands at the disposal of Government; when a 
“ division took place between the whole of the Cadeem inhabitants and such 
“ of the Pyacarries as wished to participate, determine the quantity and qua- 
“ lity of land to each, in proportion to their ploughs.” 

251. This indiscriminate admission of the Pyacarry Ryots in common with tie 
Cadeems, was certainly ,an infraction of private right, exemplifying the level¬ 
ling system with which the ryfltwar survey were generally conducted; {and 
the division of the waste,* formerly “ the general property of the village,” 
among the Pyacarries and Cadeems promiscuously, while it affected the rights 
of the latter, also tended to destroy that community of property which for ages 
lias existed on this side of the Peninsula. 

252. The Board, however, have since understood that much of this ryotwar 
settlement of Nellore existed only in the accounts of the Collator’s cutcherry;+ 
that in many places the village community having ascertained the aggregate of 
the demand on individuals, parcelled out the lands anew among themselves, 
assessing each Ryot with a new quota of the total revenue payable by the vil¬ 
lage ; and that while the Collector believed he had established ryotwar, the 
people continued to adhere to their old system of the village settlement and 
share of the crop. 

In Satwaid.% 

253. The only remaining district into which the ryotwar survey was intro¬ 
duced was the small district of Satwaid, a part of the Carnatic ceded to the 
Government in the year 1801, and placed under charge first of the Collector 
in Chingleput, and afterwards of the Collector in the northern division of 
Arcot. 

254. The survey of this small tract of country was conducted in a very satis¬ 
factory manner, under the instructions of Mr. Hepburn, and the assessment of 
the land surveyed proceeded on principles of great moderation. 

255. In assessing the nunjah lands, seventy-seven and a half per cent, or 
twelve and one eight sixteenths of a full crop was adopted as the probable 

average 

* It is probable that this division of the waste lands among all the inhabitants became necessary. 
In consequence of the effects of the ryotwar survey. Great quantities of cattle are bred for sale 
in the Nellore and Ongole districts, and the right to pasture cattle in particular lands necessarily 
became an object of some consideration. 

f It is very probable that in many situations, where the wet land is greater than the dry land, 
that the same thing occurred. 

$ From Mr. Hepburn, 18th June 1805. ' • 
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average produce, which being taken at one hundred parts, was thus divi¬ 
ded. 100 

Deduct for charges of cultivation twenty per cent. 410 

8’or 

One-jjpfiSs^he Ryot. 40 

Ont^ria^o the <<H0*£ernmcnt.*. 40 


^'hft Cr^nmcnt share was then converted into money, at the average price 
of the previous ten years. 

'* . 256. But thV mode of assessing the poonjah lands of Satwaid was very dif- 
felfont from thajt adopted in any other district. It was not so much an assess¬ 
ment on the k^fid as on the crop ; for the teerwas varied, as under the native 
government, according to the particular description of dry grain grown on 
the land. ’ * 

257- On the nunjah the teerwas consisted of sixteen different rates, vaiying 
from Pagodas 6 38 65 to t’anams 18 55 per cawney. On poonjah also of 
sixteen rates, varying from P^odas 3 23 to Fanams 11 40 per cawney ; and on 
garden ,g;t>und of thirteen rates, varying from 2 20 10 to 3 5 60 per cawney. 

258. From the superior care and moderation of the Collector, and from the 
smallness of the district allowing of a greater personal controul over the survey 
than could possibly be exercised elsewhere, and of a greater reduction * without 
exciting much attention, the held money assessment in this small province, 
’‘‘although neither free from inequalities nor errors, possesses generally the solid 
.advantage of being one-fourth less than that in many of the neighbouring 
( districts.! 

Palnaud. 

( 259. A reference to the Board’s address to Government of the 20th of 
January 1806, and to their subsequent proceedings of the 30th November 1815, 
will shew the grounds of their belief, that though in Palnaud a settlement was 
professedly made with each Ryot, it was only nominally, not really, a ryotwar 
settlement. A crude attempt at the survey of that district was indeed made, 
but the settlement in question was in fact a village settlement subdivided on a 
nominal list of fields. 

Tanjore, Trichinopoly, andTinnevelly. 

260. It seenfe equally unnecessary to make any detailed remarks on the 
abortive attempt at ryotwar which was made in Tanjore. A measurement 
of the arable land was made, but a regular field money assessment was not 
introduced, either into that district, or into the neighbouring provinces of 
Trichinopoly or Tinnevelly,t and what has by some been termed ryotwar in 
Tanjore, was in fact a village settlement. The .assessment was made on the 
entire lands of the village, and the Meerassidars were allowed to divide it 
amongst themselves, on their individual lcultas% or fields, the Collector merely 
causing such division to be registered in the public accounts, and the revenue 
being still paid collectively, and not kulwar or individually. - 

General Principles of Ryotwar. || 

261. It has been stated by very high authoi ity as one great recommendation 
“ in favour of the ryotwar settlement, that it is most favourable” to the prose¬ 
cution of the ryotwar survey; but the review which has been taken above of 

11 D that 

* The district produces from Pagodas 16,000 to Pagodas 20,000 annual revenue: a considerable 
reduction of the revenue of any former year would not in so small a sum be considered of 
importance. 

f See Board's Proceedings on the northern division of Arcot, 16th November 1815. 

J In Trichinopoly and in Tin»evelly, as also in the high districts of Tanjore, the public revenue 
from unirrigated land was customarily dcmandablc in money, at a fixed rate for a given extent 
of land. 

§ A kuttai is a much larger division of land than is generally implied by a “ field.” It contains 
a great number of paddy fields, and is rather a division of the village into the different descriptions 
of soil. 

II See Fifth Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons. 


Minute of 
Board of Revenue, 
5 Jan. 1818. 
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that .survey in the several districts into which it has been introduced, seems 
to lead to the conclusion that this is by no means a recommendation in its 
favour, and compels the Board to record their opinion that there is .no part 

of the former ryotwar system more open to objection. 

• 

262. An attentive examination of the voluminous reports receiv$4 c jfcJ'<*e&5 
different Collectors on this subject will shew that the details oj' r \nV ryotwar 
survey, including measurement, classification of soil, and j&.esurfjpcfe, varied 
with the particular views of each local officer; th°t it* was (w nb means 
conducted in the several provinces either on uniform, correct, just princi-, 
pies; that every change of authority was attended by a changer of plan-, and 
that, exccpt-in the Ceded Districts, where it was completed under the person 
who begun it, and cost upwards of eighty thousand pagodas, the ryotwa*' 
survey was in general hastily performed and badly executed The detailed 
information which it afforded may perhaps, in some instances, have been 
matter of Statistic curiosity, but its effects on the revenue and dn the country 
have proved, there is much reason to believe, of a lnost mischievous tendency.* 

263. In those provinces which we acquired from the Mussulman princes of 

the peninsula, the state of private property in tlk land, at the period of thetr 
transfer, has already been described to have been&o reduced by their exactions, 
as to have required the most fostering and careful management on oucpprtJo 
preserve it from entire annihilation. But however beneficial in other respects 
our administration may have proved to the people, it is greatly to be feared 
that the almost immediate introduction into these districts of the ryotwar 
system, which included not only an entire new measurement of the land, 
but an entire change in the nature and in many instances in the extent of the 
land-tax, which forcibly changed warum into teerwa, and by which new rates 
of teerwa were substituted even where the revenue was heretofore payable in^ 
money, tended to complete the destruction of that property which it was sq) 
much our interest and our duty to support. * 

264. While the ryotwar survey assessment professed to fix an equal abd 
moderate tax in money on each field, we find it in almost every instance greasy 
increasing the Government demand upon the country. In Dindigul it nearly 
doubled the public assessment. In Baramahl it increased it twenty-one per 
cent. In the northern division of Arcot the additional imposts and illegal 
exactions of the renters under the native governments were by the ryotwar 
survey incorporated with the land-rent. In Nellore the highest rate of teerwa 
fixed on the finest land was alone declared to be the ultimate limit of the 
Government demand upon all land } and even in the Ceded Districts, where 
it was perhaps most moderate, the demand on the land was*aised so high as 
in general to be greatly beyond the resources of the people. “ An assess- 
“ ment thus proceeding from single fields to whole districts, and taking each 
“ field at its supposed average,” was indeed •* found to make the aggregate 
u greater than could be easily realized,”t or than ought ever to have been 
assessed ; and in attempting Jo fix a moderate equal assessment on each field, 
we imposed a most unequal and heavy oner-assessment on the country. 

265. It is true that this over-assessment constituted rather the maximum , 
than the absolute demand upon the Ryot; but it was to this maximum that he 
was taught to look as the sum ultimately demandablc from him. It was only his 
inability to pay it that caused its temporary reduction; and as his means 
improved, the demand upon him rose, until it reached this high standard. 

266. From the ryotwar survey also resulted the other great evil already 
pointed out by the Board, viz. the interference with private rights, and the 
nearly complete destruction of the little landed property, and superiorities 
attached to it, remaining in those provinces where the ryotwar system was 
fully introduced. The infraction of the rights of the Meerassidars in the Car¬ 
natic generally have already been particularly noticed; the admission of the 

Pyacarries 

* See Mr. Sullivan’s and Mr. W. Garrow’s correspondence on the survey of Coimbatore. See 
Instructions to Surveyors, as issued by the Collector, and recently called for by the Board. See 
Mr. Uavenshaw’s report on Mr. Garrow's ryotwar survey. Sec Mr. Groemc’s report on Mr. 
Cokburn’s survey. See report on Mr. H Urdu's survey of Dindigul. 

f From Coloucl Munro, dated 26th June 1780. 
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Pyacarries and the Cadeems on equal terms to the occupation of land in Nel- Minute of 
lore has likewise been mentioned ; and the ryotwar system may be justly said B °ard of Revenue, 
to have proceeded on the maxim of its chief advocate. Colonel Munro, that v Jan ' y 
“ on this side of the Peninsula there is no private property in the land.” Mr. 

Hy<$\ *he present Collector in the southern division of Arcot, expressly states. 

-tfctft the majiNi. toondoo-warum, and other rights of the Meerassidars in that 
district, ww'd'd iu>yj)orated with the ryotwar teerwas, and ** no sort of remu- 
” neratio/ wa^rarit^w*4jcu thereof:” “ indeed,” says he, “ meerassy has 
“ never Been afcknowledgetNby any of my predecessors.” In the northern 
division of Arcot all these superiorities were also resumed and incorporated 
with the public revenue. Jn short, the survey assessment was raised so high 
as'to absorb, in ihe Government revenue, any little rent remaining to the 
landholders. - No intermediate person was acknowledged between the state and 
the actual cultivator, and the ryotwar survey, supported by the power of a 
strong and well organized government, completed the practical illustration of 
the doctrine, so unjustly introduced with the Mussulmans, that in India the 
sovereign and the landlord are one.* 

2 G 7 . It has been stated by tlfe same high authority before alluded to, that 
under the ryotwar system “ thc^ Ryot knew, before he set his oxen to the 
“ plough, and dropped his seed into the ground, the utmost limit of rent that 
“ lie could be called on to pay, and that the advantage of additional labour 
“ employed upon his fields would be all his own, as well as the advantage of 
“ additional produce in an abundant season ; and that he also knew, that in 
“ an unfavourable season an abatement of the demand would be made in his 
“ favour, if his diminished means rendered him unable to satisfy it.”f 

* ,/ 268. But where the utmost limit of rent was raised so much above t]ie means 
of the Ryot, and where the ability of the people was to be the limit of the col¬ 
lection, it is obvious that the Ryot's knowledge of it wag of little consequence. 

When l)e yoked his oxen, and dropped his seed into the ground, all that he 
knewf was, that the ultimate rent dcmandable from him was greatly beyond his 
powei .to pay: of the actual or absolute demand upon him he knew nothing, 
until “ the season became sufficiently advanced to enable the Collector and his 
“ Assistants to judge, from the appearance or state of the crops, as to the 
“ means of the Ryots to pay their rents.It was not until he had reared his 
crop that the absolute demand upon him was determined, and it was then too 
generally fixed rather with reference to his actual means, than to the produce of 
his lands. “ Whatever,” says Colonel Munro, in a letter to his Assistants 
explanatory of the ryotwar system, “ may have been the crop, should it have 
“ been even less than the seed, they should always be made to pay the full 
“ rent, if they can ;” and “ where the loss appears in a village whose inha- 

3 1 bitants are able to make it good, the Aumildar ought to take no notice of it, 

' but proceed with his collections in the same manner as if there had been a 
“ plentiful crop.”§ 

269. The ryotwar settlement, in fact, was made .annually, frequently by 
the Tehsildars or Sheristadars,|| and was not in general concluded until after 
the crop had been raised: the system then was, to make as high a settlement 
as it was practicable to realize. If the crop was good, the demand was raised 
as high, within the survey rates, as the means of the'Ryot would admit; if the 
crop was bad, the last farthing was notwithstanding demanded, and no remis¬ 
sion was allowed, unless the Ryot was totally unable to pay the rent. On this 
point the most severe scrutiny was instituted, lor not only was the whole of 
the Collector’s detailed establishment of servants employed in an investigation 
of his means, but each of his neighbours were converted into inquisitors, by 

being 

# Colonel Maclcod actually proposed to abolish meerassy, and Mr. Ravcnshaw never acknow¬ 
ledged its existence It is true that Mr. Garrow’s ryotwar survey assessment had contributed to 
annihilate meerassy in South Arcot before Mr. Ravcnshaw was appointed to the district, but many . 
proofs remained and still remain of its existence, 
t See Filth Report. t Ibid. 

§ l*ro 111 Colonel Munro to bis Assistants, dated the 25th August 1S02. 

H It may fairly be asked, whether Collectors or their Assistants were able to ascertain annually 
the means of the Ryots; if they were not, the scrutiny must have been left to native revenue 
officers. . - 
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being themselves made liable for his failure, unless they could shew that he 
was possessed of property. 

270. This last-mentioned rule of the ryotwar system, which, to make good 
the failure of unsuccessful Ryots, imposed an extra assessment, not exceeding 

,-ten per cent., upon their more fortunate neighbours in the ^jRMr*v*Uage, 
and even occasionally upon those in the villages of the viciiu^V^vas found to" 
be indispensable to the security of the revenue under thaj^sterii.V The little 
profit accruing to the industrious Ryot was tb’.:.;-■‘taken by trap state, to 
remunerate it for the losses it sustained from thtf failure of thsHess fortunate or 
more extravagant; and while the ryotwar system dissolved the unity of interest 
and the joint partnership in profit and loss, which formerly existed among each 
village community, in all the provinces east of the Ghauts, and was so beneficial 
both to the members of its own municipal body and to the Government, it in 
fact admitted that their joint responsibility was necessary for the security of 
the public revenue, and precluding the Ryots from an equal participation of 
the profit, most unjustly obliged them to share jointly the loss. < 

271 . Under the ryotwar system, however, though the ultimate assessment 
on each field Was thus fixed in money, an4t as much thereof as could be 
obtained was demanded annually, the amount levied on each Ryot was in fact 
left to be determined at the discretion of the European or native revenue 
officers; for it was the practice to compel the Ryot to occupy as much land, 
and consequently to pay as much revenue, as tney deemed proportionate to 
his circumstances. He was not allowed, on payment even of the high survey 
assessment fixed on each field, to cultivate only those fields to which he gave 
the preference ; his task was assigned to him; he was constrained to occ upy all 
such fields as were allotted to him by the revenue officers, and whetherTSe 
cultivated them or not, he was, as Mr. Thackeray emphatically terms it, 
saddled with the rent of each.* To use the words of Mr. Chaplin, the 
Collector in Bellary,' one of the most able of Colonel Munro’s former 
Assistants, and still one of the most strenuous advocates for the ryotwar'syptem, 
it was the oustom under it “ to exert in a great degree the authority, which is 
“ incompatible with the existing Regulations, of compelling the inhabitants to 
“ cultivate a quantity of ground proportionate to their circumstances.”! This 
he explains to have been done by “ the power to confine and punish ” them, 
exercised by the Collector and his native revenue servants; and he expressly 
adds, that if the Ryot was driven by these oppressions from the fields which he 
tilled, it was the established practice “ to follow the fugitive wherever ne 
“ went, and by assessing him at discretion, to deprive him of all advantage 
“ that lie might expect to derive from a change of residence.” 

272 . Reviewing the former ryotwar system as it thus existed in practice, 
nothing can well be more revolting to justice, and to all sound principles 
civil government. Indeed the description given, by very high authority, on 
one of its fundamental rules, may with great propriety be applied to the whole 
system as it existed in practice, viz. that it was “ better calculated to secure 
“ the public revenue from failure, than to render individual justice to the 
“ people ”t 

273. There is no doubt that during the time that this system prevailed, a 
Collector’s merits were too often estimated rather by the amount of his 
collections than by the soundness of his revenue principles, or any other 
standard; and his over ardent zeal to satisfy the urgent demands of the 
treasury made him too often blind to defects in his management, which to a 
more dispassionate and impartial observer it would seem necessary only to 
illustrate, in order to condemn. 

274 .. Ignorant of the true resources of the newly acquired countries, as of 
the precise nature of their landed tenures, we find a small band of foreign 
conquerors no sooner obtaining possession of a vast extent of territory, peopled 
by various nations, differing from each other in language, customs, and habits, 
than they attempt what would be deemed a Herculean task, or rather a 
visionary project, even in the most civilized countries of Europe, of which 

every 


* From Mr. W. Thackeray, 4th October, in Consultations, 16th October 1S17. 
t From Mr. Chaplin, 10th June 1811. $ Sec Fifth Report. 
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evgry statistical information is possessed, and of which the government are 
one with the people, viz. to fix a land-rent, not on each province, district, or 
countiy, not on each estate or farm, but on every separate field within their 
dominions. In pursuit of this suppqpdll improvement, we find them uninten¬ 
tionally dissolving the ancient ties, “the ancient usages” which united the 
, republic Hindoo village, and by a kind of agrarian law, newly assessing 

and parcejlrrhg < 4 it the lands which from time immemorial had belonged to the 
village c<pnmimitj> > wR li & g ti vely > not only among the individual members of the 
privileged ordar (the Mi&v^ssidars and Cfidecms), but even among their 
inferior tenant^ (the Pyacarries': we observe them ignorantly denying, and 
by their denial abolishing private property in the land; resuming what belonged 
t<T a public body (the Grama manium), and conferring in lieu of it a stipend 
in money on one individual; professing to limit their demand on each field, 
but in fact, by establishing for such limit an unattainable maximum, assessing 
the Ryot at discretion; and, like the Mussulman government which preceded 
them, binding the Ryot by force to the plough, compelling him to till land 
acknowledged to be over-assessed, dragging him back to it if he absconded, 
deferring their demand upon hjm until his crop came to maturity, then taking 
from him all that could be obtained, and leaving to him nothing but his 
bullocks and his seed grain, rpy, perhaps obliged to supply him even with 
these, in order to renew his melancholy task of cultivating, not for himself, 
but for them. 

275. That the foregoing is no exaggerated description of the ryotwar system, 
as it existed in practice, the Board appeal to the admissions and statements of 
its own advocates, on which it is founded ; and it must candidly be admitted, 

- {JuftTihTs system, so fraught with individual injustice, might possibly have been 
in existence to the present day, but for the laws enacted in 1802, taken from 
those framed in Bengal by the Marquis Cornwallis, which engrafted on the 
Indian codes the principles of British justice, conferred upon our subjects in 
these countries the free command of their own labour, insured to them the 
free enjoyment of its fruits, and established independent courts to secure to 
them these truly inestimable blessings. 

276- It was not, as has been heretofore supposed and recorded, that the 
forms established by these laws were incompatible with the details of the 
ryotwar system, for any little incongruity in this respect could easily have been 
reconciled; but it was that the fundamental principles of the new code were en¬ 
tirely at variance with those of the existing revenue administration. The new 
Regulations declared revenue to be subordinate to justice, while the ryotwar 
system had rendered justice entirely subordinate to revenue. The new laws, 
by their general principles, and not by any specific enactment, took from the 
native revenue officers the power to “ punish and confine,” which they had 
■exercised to coerce the ltyot to cultivate, and annually to take from him all 
that he was able to pay •, the Tehsildar was stripped of the ketticole or hand 
torture, the stone placed on the head under a burning sun, the stocks, and 
other of his former insignia of office, by the display and occasional use of 
which he had been enabled to saddle the Rvots with the rent of such lands as 
he deemed proper. The Lictor, deprived of his fasces, was no longer terrible 
to the people, and as they gradually acquired a knowledge of the rights 
conferred upon them by the British legislature, they would no longer obey the 
injunctions of the local officers, which they found that they had not now the 
power to enforce, and accordingly refused to cultivate for the Government, 

, and not for themselves. 

277 . The ryotwar system was thus not abandoned, but overthrown. The 
artificial props borrowed from an arbitrary and oppressive government, by 
which the superstructure bad been supported, were immediately sapped by the 
principles of British justice, and these once destroyed, the whole fabric fell, 
never it is hoped to be raised again on a similar foundation. 

The Village Settlement. 

278. The ryotwar system being thus destroyed, and it being generally 
deemed inexpedient further to extend the permanent zemindarry settlement 
to those provinces in which no Zemindars previously existed, and where it 

11 £ consequently 
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Minute of .consequently would have been necessary to create them, it remained to'adopt 
Board of Revenue, gome new pj an f or the collection of the public revenue; and accordingly, after 
5 Jan. 1818. ^ g reat deliberation, the village settlement was adopted, first for three, and 
subsequently for ten years. 

279. This village settlement proceeded on the principle of assessing for a 
term of years a fixed sum as public revenue upon each villagers* upon each- 
field, and in consideration of the payment thereof, makinejp^r forYhat period 
the government right to the public revenue frornjjje --^mre lands outlie whole 
village, both arable and waste,* to the villagecommunity> either, where 
practicable, by a direct settlement with the whole body of the Ryots collectively, 
or by one made with the head or heads of the village. 

280. The terms triennial and decennial lease, by which these village settle¬ 
ments have occasionally been designated, appear in England to have led to 
incorrect notions respecting the principles of this system, and to have induced 
the belief that, as under the Mahommedans, and the first years of ourpossession 
of the Northern Circars, a set of renters, distinct from the people of the village, 
were introduced between them and the Government, a kind of middle men of 
the most objectionable description. This was'by no means the principle of the 
village settlement. It differed from the ryotwfr chiefly in the assessment being 
fixed on the entire aggregate lands of the village, not on each distinct and 
separate field ; in its being concluded with all the Ryots collectively, not with 
each individually; and in its giving up to the Ryots not only the revenue to 
be derived from the arable lands, but that also to be obtained by after-exertion 
from the waste also. In fact, in leaving, in consideration of a contract to pay 
a given sum as public revenue, the entire internal administration of t he aff airs 
to the village community. 

281. The object in view was to adapt the revenue administration to the 
ancient institutions and ancient usages of the country, to which the Hindoos 
are proverbially attached ; to suit the system to the people, and not to attempt 
to bend the people to the system. Mr. Place, quoted by some mistake in 
England as an advocate for ryotwar, has well described the village settlement, 
and it is curious to observe the accuracy with which he predicted the conse¬ 
quences resulting from an attempt at the introduction of ryotwar in the Tamil 
country. 

** It would,” says he, “ be superfluous, impracticable, and impolitic, to 
“ ascertain with greater precision than has already been done, the measured 
“ extent of each share or of each man's proportion of mcerassy; because, in 
** the first place, it would strengthen those suspicions which have arisen, and 
“ in the next, it could only be done by personal survey, and the most unre- 
** mitting attention, which I think hardly any one man can give, to the 
“ completion of such a work, independent of innumerable variations that 
“ would take place while it was in hand; and it would be unwise, because 
“ not only it 'will be ever the most beneficial mode to let the lands of every village 
“ jointly to the inhabitants at targe , both with a view to security and to good 
" cultivation ; but to let them separately, would tend to create divisions and 
“ dissetitions, to the undoubted embarrassment of themselves, as well as of the 
“ public. No difficulty occurs infixing the value of all the lands together of one 
“ village, but it woidd be nearly impossible to assign to every small allotment its 
“ portion so exactly, and with such due regard to fertility of soil and other 
“ circumstances, that some should not benefit and others suffer ; yet the latter 
“ would not receive the assistance of the former, in case of ladure in their 
“ engagements. 

“ At present, every village considers itself a distinct society, and its general 
“ concerns the sole object of the inhabitants at large: a practice, surely. 

“ which 

* It wag supposed that the making over the revenue to be derived from waste lands to the 
Zemindars and Mootahdars, under the plan of a zemindarry permanent assessment, and to the 
village community under the village rents, was giving up advantages that the state should or might 
.have reserved Let it he remembered, fewever, that it was a necessary sacrifice, if sacrifice it 
can |be called, to secure the high scale at which the public revenue had in both cases been fixed. 
Under the ryotwar permanent field rents, the result must be the same, but the process different. 
The reduction must be made in the first instance, to be recovered hereafter or not, os circumstances 
may turn out. 
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** which redounds as much to the public good as to theirs; each having, in Minute of 
“ some way or other, the assistance of the rest. The labours of all yie.d the Board ofHe»cnu< 
“ rent ; they enjoy the profit proportionate to the original interest, and the loss . Jjan ’ J8]8 ' 

** falls light. It consists exactly with the principles upon which the advantages v 

« are derived by a division of labour: one man goes to market, whilst the rest 
“ attendL'to the cultivation and harvest: each has his particular occupation 
“ assigned to him, and insensibly labours for all; but if each had these several 
“ dutis to atteffti' .1*^ it is obvious that all the inhabitants must be absent 
“ together a± those timeSShat are most critical, both to them and to the state, 

** and that many must want those abilities necessary to the performance of the 
“ various employments that would arise. 

“ If a measurement of lands should be made, with a view to assign to each 
** proprietor what belonged to him, and to confine him to the cultivation of * 

'* that spot only, it would interfere with another practice, which very frequently 
“ prevails, and which I do not know can be surmounted, of each changing his 
*• lands evfery year. It is found in some of the richest villages; and intended, 

“ I imagine, to obviate that inequality to which a fixed distribution would he 
« liable. 

“ On the whole, I cannot but consider that any reform tending to do away 
■** the union, or, if I may be allowed the expression, the unity of the inhabitants, 

and to fix each exclusively to his property, will be attended with danger.” 

@82. The village system, in fact, was founded upon the ancient institutions 
of the country, which may be traced beyond the age of Menu. The integrity 
of t he v jilage corporation was acknowledged, the lands, botii arable and waste, 
andtKc revenue to be derived from them, during the term of the existing 
contract, for the joint payment of the public revenue, were left at the disposal 
of the whole community collectively, not in parts to each individually, and the 
public revenue was assessed, when the village was rented, on the entire village, 
not on each field. When the village was not rented to the village community, 
the public revenue was, as has been frequently described, collected cither by 
an intermediate renter or by the officers of Government; and in kind or in 
money, as might be the local custom. 

283. A system, “ the success of which principally and almost wholly 
«* depends on an active, uniform, and unrelaxed exercise of superintendence. 

*« and personal controul and inspection, on the part of the Collectors, over 
** the different gradations of public servants employed under their authority,”* 
under which “ a clear practical knowledge of languages, pure intentions, clear 
“ understanding, and active habits of body and mind, were all indispensable,”+ 
was thought to require too much : and on the same grounds that unlimited 
monarchy is condemned as a system of government, because all sovereigns are 
not equally perfect, ryotwar was deemed an inexpedient system of revenue 
management, because all collectors are not gifted with the rare qualifications 
which it requires. The question was, not what was theoretically, but what was 
practically best. A settled system of revenue administration was to be adopted 
which was to be conducted not by a selected few, but by men of all talents 
and abilities ; and it was thought that a Collector, even of the greatest attain¬ 
ments, with numerous other avocations, would find it a sufficiently arduous 
task to apportion a just assessment on each of tj«e many villages within its 
jurisdiction, without descending to the difficult and arduous details of appor¬ 
tioning it on each field. 

284. It was also conceived, that the assessment upon the people would be 
much less liable to inequality when fixed upon the entire lands of the village, 
and left to be distributed by the people themselves, according to their esta¬ 
blished rights, individual interests, and local information, than when the 
Government hired temporary servauts to determine in perpetuity the maximum 
of their demand on each field, the value of which is Jiuble to perpetual varia¬ 
tion, from the different hands into which it may fall, the degree of culture or 
neglect it may consequently receive, and from the corruption and fraud which 
would influence the assessment on it; and it seemed obvious that an assess¬ 
ment proceeding from villages to fields, ‘from the aggregate to the detail, was 

less 

* See Fifth Report. f Ibid. 
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less open to error than one proceeding from fields to villages, or from the detail 
to the aggregate. 


285. It was apprehended by some, that where the collective body of the 
Ryots would not consent to the assessment fixed by the Collector on the vil¬ 
lage, and it became consequently requisite to enter into a settlement with' the„ 
head only of the village, he would exercise over the inferior Ryots all sorts of 
oppression ; but it was conceived that his petty tyranmescpul'd neverequal 
those to which the Ryot was liable from the more pojwr&Zfxehsildar. \pn the 
contrary, it was thought that his more intimate acquaintance with the affairs 
of the village, his superior knowledge of all its localities, his fellow-feeling for 
his unfortunate brethren, the assistance and forbearance which he knew when, 
and how to afford to each Ryot much better than the Tehsildar, the interest 
he possessed in supporting his popularity among the village community by a 
system of conciliation, and above ail, his entire dependence on the Ryots them¬ 
selves to enable him to fulfil his engagements, would render him a much more 
acceptable superior to them, than the Collector’s severe and abthoritative 
deputy, connected with the Ryot by no ties of dependence, friendship, or fel¬ 
low-feeling, and dependent for all his prospects ih life chiefly on the state of 
his treasury and the precision of his collections. ^ 


286. The village settlement, however, though it commenced by‘fixing the 
assessment, on each village and making over the lands to the people collectively, 
or to the head of the village, expressly contemplated its gradual subdivision and 
distribution, not indeed upon each field, but upon the entire lands of each 
Ryot; and consequently the gradual conversion of the collective into an indi¬ 
vidual settlement, wherever the interests of the village community would 
admit of this change. One of the chief advantages of the ryotwar system was 
thus engrafted on the village settlement; but the measure was not to be univer¬ 
sally or immediately introduced. The people were not to be constrained to 
adopt an arrangement, which, however abstractedly expedient, was in a great 
number of the provinces at variance with the landed tenures, the ancient insti¬ 
tutions, and the circumstances of the inhabitants. It was hoped that as their 
means improved the obstacles to this arrangement would be overcome, and 
accordingly it was to be rather promoted than introduced by the Collectors. 


287* The judgment which has been pronounced in England against the vil¬ 
lage system, of which the outline is given above, is founded on a very partial 
and unfavourable view of its results; for it does not appear that the authorities 
at home had, at the time when that judgment was passed, any information 
before them respecting any other portion of it than its commencement, the 
triennial settlement. It is hoped that the reports which have since been for¬ 
warded, in elucidation of the effects of the decennial settlement, will enable 
them to form a more correct opinion of the tendency of the village system. 


288. Nothing, however, that has been urged at home, appears to contravene 
any of the fundamental principles of the village system. The whole of the 
evils arising from the triennial settlement, or which have been attributed to it, 
may distinctly be traced, not to its intrinsic principles, but to its over-assess¬ 
ment, which it must be allowed has been justly condemned; for it was nearly 
every where a mere rack-rent. Under the pressing orders received from Eng¬ 
land, about that period, requiring from this country a surplus revenue of a 
million sterling, accompanied by a threat from the Honourable Court of Direc¬ 
tors to take the revision of the establishments into their own hands, not only 
was the most rigid economy enforced in all departments of the state, but the 
triennial settlement of each village where the ryotwar system had existed was 
too generally determined with “ reference to the payments under the survey 
“ rentin other words, with reference to the collections under the ryotwar 
system, when all was taken from the people that they were able to pay.* The 
over-assessment during this period, therefore, arose from the triennial settlement 
having, in a great degree, been founded upon the fallacious data of the ryot¬ 
war collections; and if any inference is to be drawn from this circumstance, it 
is one against the ryotwar, not against the village settlement. 

• 289. This 


* See Report of the Board of Revenue to Government, dated 25th April 1808. 
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289. This practical error, with some others of a similar nature which had Minute of 
inadvertently crept into the triennial settlement, and are attributable entirely Board ofRe venue, 
to a deviation from its principles, was in general avoided in the decennial 5 Jan * 1S 
settlement, which, as embracing a longer period and a greater vicissitude of. 

se&sons, is the standard by which a fair judgment maybe formed of the result 
of the village system. 

290 . Xo take a oomglete review of the result of this settlement would extend 
these already voluminbua^proceedings to too great a length. Referring 
therefore for particular information to the late reports of the Board on this 
subject, it will here be sufficient briefly to state, that although this system has 
-not been equally successful in every district, yet even where (as in Bellary) it 
has been the least so, the Collectors are unanimous in opinion that it has most 
materially improved the condition of the great agricultural population of the 
country, and.that it is the great body of the Ryots, and not the mere parties 
with whom the settlement w$s concluded, who have chiefly benefited by the 
village settlement. The ryotwar teerwas have nearly every where beengreatlv 
reduced, and instead of the head Ryots oppressing their inferiors, most of the 
Collectors have been obliged £0 prop their weakened authority by that of their 
Tehsildars. This, without any material, exception, is the universal language 
of all their, reports, and it is a result which may be confidently offered as 
conclusive evidence that the system has generally answered the expectations 
of those hy whom it was introduced. But where the settlement has been 
best conducted, as in Cuddapah and the northern division of Arcot, a picture 
of prosperity is drawn, of which the parallel may in vain be sought for through¬ 
out the rgyenue records of this presidency. 

291* That the village settlement did not embrace as many of the Ryots as 
were competent to become parties to it, may be seen on reference to the 
detailed reports of the Board ; but this is to be attributed to the situation to 
which most had been previously reduced, and to their unwillingness to enter 
into renewed contracts. But in Tanjore upwards of-sixty-six thousand persons 
were immediate parties to the settlement; and the number of Ryots in Tinne- 
vellv and the northern division of Arcot, who by degrees became indirectly 
parties to it, fully shews that the system not only professed, but actually tended 
gradually to convert the collective gramwaror village settlement into an individual 
ryotwar, free of all the evils arising from permanent field money assessments * 
incapable of being permanent, and from compulsion; and if similar results 
were not produced in other districts, it was because the village system tended 
rather gradually to promote this change than suddenly to introduce it, and 
that the system had no sooner commenced its operation than orders were re¬ 
ceived from England to abandon it altogether. 

New Ryotwar Settlement. 

292 . The Board refrain from entering into any further remarks on the 
subject of the village settlement. The object of this minute is not to advocate 
any particular system of revenue administration, all further discussion on that 
point being, for the present at least, precluded by the orders lately received 
from England, for reverting generally to annual ryotwar settlements. The sole 
object of this minute has been to condense, for the use of'the Collectors 
generally, such scattered information as the Records of the Board afford, 
respecting the nature of the landed tenures of the countiy, and the principles 
and effects of the different revenue systems hitherto pursued, in order thereby 
to afford to each of the local revenue officers the means of taking advantage of 
the information and experience of former Collectors, to warn them against the 
errors committed either in their own or in the neighbouring districts, and con¬ 
sequently to promote and facilitate such a modified and improved annual ryot¬ 
war settlement, as may meet the expectations and obtain the approbation of the 
authorities at home. 

293. The correspondence with Government, which has already been cir¬ 
culated to the Collectors, will have shewn that the ryotwar system now to be 
introduced, though founded on that which formerly prevailed, differs from it 

11 F in 

* See tfolonel Munro’s examination before the House of Commons, in which the ryotwar plan 
«f revenue is described as a permanent system, so far as regards the lands already assessed. 
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Minute of in several points of essential importance. The Board will accordingly proceed 
BoardofRe^ue, | Q c ] ose ^his already too voluminous paper, by calling the attention of the 
5 Collectors generally to a few remarks on the chief points of difference between 

the two systems. 

294. In the first place, it is distinctly to be understood that any* compulsion 
or restraint on the free labour of the Ryot, which may have been exercised 
under the former ryotwar system,'is most expressly forbidden under the settlement 
now to be introduced; and as its continuance is phietlp to be apprehended on 
the part of the native revenue officers. Collectors will consider it to be their 
particular duty specially to warn them against all improper assumption of 
power, or the exercise of undue influence in the settlement or collection of the 
revenue. For this purpose, it may be proper fully to explain to them that they 
are no longer at liberty to employ those arts known by the denomination of 
sumjaish, or any other threats, as the engagements between the Government 
and the Ryot must nowon both sides be entirely voluntary. The restraint 
exercised under the former ryotwar system was not the less dangerous from its 
never having been openly avowed, and it will be the duty of Collectors to 
ascertain from the Ryots themselves that they are not deceived as to the 
conduct of their native servants in this respect. 

295. The Board have considered this caution to be the more requisite, 

because the whole of the Revenue officers have lately been armed with the 
additional authority of the magisterial departmentj and the Collectors will 
therefore not only themselves be held responsible that they keep their revenue 
duties distinct and separate from those of the Magistrate, but that they see 
that their native servants do so likewise. " v — 

296. The Board are aware that it may be urged, that if free labour is to be 
continued to the Ryots under the new settlement, the revenues will materially 
suffer, because they wilt give up “ all the bad, and keep all the good land 
“ which they occupy/* throw up the highly assessed fields, and retain those 
only which are lowly assessed. The Board will be prepared to listen with 
attention to any suggestions which it may be in the power of the different 
Collectors to offer, and to sanction any remedies that they may be able to 
devise, with the view of preventing an evil which never could have arisen, had 
the former ryotwar system, including the survey, been founded on just and 
correct principles; but it must be clearly understood, that the revenue is to 
continue as at present subordinate to justice, that freedom of labour to, the 
Ryots is by the Court or Directors themselves declared to be the basis of 
the new settlement, and that therefore no restraint whatever, inconsistent with 
it, can be imposed upon them. 

297* The new settlement also differs from that which formerly prevailed, in 
another essential point. Instead of denying the existence of all private 
property in the lands on this side of the Peninsula, it expressly acknowledges 
that property to exist in most of the provinces, to a greater or less extentj and 
as it is no less the desire of the Honourable Court of Directors than that of the 
Government and the Board, to uphold private rights, it will be the duty of 
Collectors specially to guard against any infraction of the landed tenures of 
the country. The attention of the Collectors in Dindigul, Madura, and the 
two divisions of Arcot, is accordingly particularly called to the necessity of 
revising the former ryotwar surveys of their respective districts, with the view 
of ascertaining how far they interfered with the established rights of the 
Meerassidars, and how far the restoration of these rights is now practicable. 
It is evident not only that the marahs, tondoo-warum, and other privileges of 
the Meerassidars, were very generally incorporated with the land revenue in 
these districts, but that in many places their grama-mauniums were resumed, 
and it would appear that where the pasung.carei tenure existed, the ryotwar 
survey in many villages, particularly in the southern division of Arcot, instead 
of assessing each field and leaving tne Meerassidars to cast lots as usual for the 
occupation of them, made over particular fields to particular individuals, 
thereby forcibly converting the pasung into the arudi-carei tenure; and as 
many of the individuals thus admitted to the immediate occupation of the land 
appear to have been Pyacarries, the rights of the ^Meerassidars wer&Jhkewise 
thereby materially infringed. 

298. All 
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298. All Collectors, therefore, those in the Tamil provinces in particular, Minute of 
will be careful to avoid errors of a similar nature. They will perceive, that in Boardl of Revenue, 
order to “ preserve the rights of the Meerassidars, Oolcoodies, and Cadeems, . Jan ' 1 
“ from the infraction in favour of their inferior tenants, the Pyacarries, which. 

<<# by admitting both on a footing of equality was the cause of a just ground of 
“ complaipt under the former ryotwar system,” the Board proposed to Go¬ 
vernment that thejCollectors should be forbidden 44 to admit any persons to 
44 enter into engagements with the officers of Government under the ryotwar 
44 systetn, who are not by "hereditary or prescriptive right entitled to pay their 
44 dues directly to the Circar.” The Government, in reply, have stated that 
44 the ryotwar settlement should not be attended with any infraction of the 
44 rights of the Meerassidars or others inthe soil; but that further than that 
44 object may require, it does not appear necessary to preclude Collectors 
44 from entering into agreements with Ryots who may not hitherto have paid 
“ revenue direct to Government.’* Now the Board apprehend that, in the 
Tamil provinces in particular, and even elsewhere, the admission of Pyacarries 
to a direct settlement with the Government will in general be found to be an 
infraction of the rights of the'Meerassidars or Cadeems; but on this important 
subject it is their intention to address the Collectors separately. 

299* The proposed settlement also differs from the former ryotwar, as 
regards the rates of teerwa, or the maximum assessment on each field. From 
what has been stated in the former part of this minute, there can be no doubt 
that these in general were excessive, and greatly beyond the resources of the 
people; the necessity of revising them has therefore been universally admitted. 

In the Ceded Districts, where they were best established, Mr. Chaplin has 
admitted, and Colonel Munro himself has lately urged the expediency of 
reducing them. The Government have repeatedly recorded their conviction, 
that to keep up the teerwas will not keep up, but depress the revenue; and in 
their late orders they have desired that 44 the rate of assessment ” 44 may be 
44 such as is” calculated to give 44 encouragement to agricultural industry, and 
44 thereby promote the general prosperity of the country.” 

300. The review which has been taken of the different revenue systems 
hitherto pursued will shew, that in all the chief error has been over-assessment. 

The zemindarry, the mootahdariy, the ryotwar, and the gramwar or village 
settlement, has each partially failed from this cause, but in none is over- 
assessment so mischievous as under the ryotwar system. In the zemindarry 
settlement over-assessment may ruin the extravagant representative of an 
ancient family, or the speculative newly created Mootahdar. Under the village 
system it may affect such of the inhabitants as become immediate parties to the 
settlement; but under the ryotwar system it reaches every cultivator, absorbs 
the very sources whence all revenue flows, and strikes at once at the roots of 
prosperity. 

301. Over-assessment, also, is not only more mischievous in its effects under 
ryotwar, but more likely to occur under that system than under any otherj 
for the assessment under it has hitherto been founded, not as in the zemin¬ 
darry and village settlements,, on the firm basis of past actual collections, but 
on an estimate of value, with reference rather to extent and soil than to 
produce, which in this country is affected more by irrigation and price than 
either by the nature or the extent of the land. 

'302. The Board, therefore, desire to impress upon the minds of the Col¬ 
lectors the vast importance of guarding against an evil, which even the most 
able ryotwar Collectors have not escaped. It seems chiefly to have originated 
from the circumstance of the settlement being founded on exaggerated mea¬ 
surement, vague estimates of the probable productive quality of the soil, and 
exorbitant prices, and above all, from its having proceeded from details to the 
aggregate, and not from the aggregate to details. 

303. The authority to modify the teerwas, granted to the Collectors of those 
districts in which a field assessment was established by the Ryotwar survey, 
will, it is hoped, enable them to remedy the evil in question; and the errors 
Into which former Collectors have fallen in this respect should be a beacon to 
guard thDse Collectors about to introduce this system for the first time into 

their 
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Minute of theft districts, against a step so fatal to the system, and so pregnant with ruin 
B °5 i8i8 nUe ’ *° 6 reat agricultural population of the country. 

. . — .... / 304,. Xn converting the (wartim or paloo) assessment in kind into a money 

• 'assessment on each field (teerwa), the Collectors will perceive that the 
Government approve of the directions contained in the Board?* circular 
letter of the 22d May (paragraph 2), which assimilates to the seventh rule 
proposed by Mr. Ellis, in his letter of the 25th June. TJje Collectors, with 
reference thereto as well as to the survey of a village, which most of them will 
soon have completed, are required maturely to consider and report Whether a 
survey or measurement of the land, as described by Colonel Munro, is in their 
opinion necessary to introduce a field money assessment; or whether it would 
not be preferable to found it on the village accounts of average actual produce 
and selling prices, for a series of years past, on a known extent of land, rather 
than upon actual measurement and estimates of the productive quality of each 
field. 

* . 

305. Whatever may be their opinion, or the final orders to be issued by 
Government on this point, experience has shewn that before assessing each 
cultivated field, it would be preferable to determine, in the aggregate, the 
maximum Government demand upon the whole arable lands under cultivation 
in the village, and that this aggregate should not exceed the average past 
collections from the village for former years. The aggregate demand on the 
cultivated lands being thus determined, it may then easily be distributed upon 
the fields in detail, in proportion to their productive quality, as shewn by the 
village accounts; the arable lands not under cultivation may then be separately 
assessed, according to their average produce, as shewn by the former accounts 
of the village, and the waste may be assessed hereafter, according to such 
further general orders as may be issued on that subject. 

306. There is only one point more in which the new ryotwar settlement 
differs from that which formerly obtained, to which the Board deem it necessary 
to call the particular attention of the Collectors, viz. that no extra assessment 
to the extent of ten per cent, is to be made on the more fortunate or illustrious 
Ryot, in order to compensate the Government for the failure of the more 
extravagant or unfortunate. This rule formed one of the fundamental principles 
of the former ryotwar system, and it has recently been urged by Colonel 
Munro to the Government as requisite for the support of the settlement now 
to be generally introduced. In forwarding the letter in which this recommen¬ 
dation is contained, the Board observe that the Government’ have taken no 
notice of it; and it is so repugnant to every principle of justice, has been so 
strongly condemned by the highest authority in England, and is so subversive 
of every right deliberately conferred upon the people by the judicial code, to 
the maintenance of which the faith of the Government is solemnly pledged, 
that the Board feel satisfied an enactment of this description will never receive 
the sanction of their authority. 

307. The Collectors, in entering on the new settlement, should ever recollect 
that the great object in view is not immediately, but by degrees, to substitute 
the lyotwarry of the western coast for the old Carnatic and Ceded Diclrict 
ryotwarry: not to create but to restore landed property, gradually to convert 
the bad farms of the Tamil country into good estates, and the land ’holders into 
land-owners; and where, as in the Ceded Districts, private property in the 
land does not exist, and the Court of Directors have declared their determina¬ 
tion to stand forth as the landlords of the soil, the Collectors must bear in 
mind that they desire to be liberal landlords, not avaricious farmers of the land ; 
that the Ryot in that part of the country is therefore gradually to be raised 
from the condition of a mere labourer to that of a farmer; that he is no longer 
to be made to till the ground for the Government, but to be left to plough it for 
himself; and that the Government renounce the principle of taking from him 
all that he is able to pay, and desire now only to receive a fair revenue from 
the land he cultivates. 

308. In conclusion, the Board deem it their duty to call upon each Collector 
zealously to unite with them in promoting the early and successful introduction 
into his district of the modified ryotwar settlement above described, ju^much 

desired 
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desired by the Honourable Court of Directors. Impressed with the momentous Minute of 

interest involved in the introduction of this new settlement, and with the great Ko “ rd of Revenue, 

responsibility incurred under a system, where so much depends on the acquire* a Jan ’ 18JS ' 

ments and talents-of the local officers, it is expected that each within his sphere 

wifi exert them to the utmost, in the service of the Government and the' 

people , atjd as it is the intention of the Board to ascertain on the spot the 

manner in‘which these orders are carried into effect by each Collector, they 

are willing to hope that their subordinate officers will enable them to satisfy the 

Government, both here and in England, that their recommendations in their 

favour continue deserving of a favourable consideration. 

(Signed) A. D. CAMPBELL, 

Secretary. 


EXTRACT PROCEEDINGS of the BOARD of REVENUE, 

iThe 28th May ISIS. 

* 

To the President and Members of the Board of Revenue, Fort St. George. 

Gentlemen : 

Par. 1. I have the honour to transmit the following statements, explanatory Mr. Croeme's 

of the settlements of the revenues of the northern division of Arcot in fusiiy Report, 
1225 (or 1815*16) and fusiiy 1226 (or 1816*17). 81 March I818, 

A. General statement of the revenues or jummabundy and kistbundy for 
fusiiy 1225. 

B. Comparative statement of the revenues between fusilies 1224 and 1225. 

C. General statement of the revenues or jummabundy and kistbundy for 
fusiiy 1226. 

D. Comparative statement of the revenues between fusilies 1225 and 1226. 

2. But previously to entering into the causes of increase and decrease in 
these particular fusilies, I beg to submit explanations of the discrepancies in my 
different jummabundy statements, which were pointed out in the proceedings 
of the Board of the 16 th November 1815, prefacing them with the general 
observation, that the statements which, in the first instance, I transmitted for 
the expected revenues of the future fusilies of the decennial lease, necessarily 
differed in many cases from the statements which were subsequently prepared 
for the then current years, as many items of revenue were subject to change, 
and at first could only be estimated. The sornathayum or pullaputtada, for 
instance, which is settled .annually, and many gardens and orchards, which 
were rented by the year, or for a certain term not exactly corresponding with 
the general term of the decennial settlement. 

S. ** The Board observe, that in making a comparison of tlie decennial 
** settlement with the settlement of fusiiy 1220, I have stated the decrease in 
“ the decennial settlement to be Star Pagodas 54,170 30 70 (vide report, 25th 
“ August 1812, paragraph 3), while they are of opinion, the real difference 
** is Star Pagodas 53,739 27 54.”* 

4. The Board's supposition, that the real difference between the average 
decennial settlement and the settlement of fusiiy 1220, was only Star Pagodas 
53,739 27 54, instead of Star Pagodas 54,170 39 70, is perfectly correct. 

The mistake appears to have originated in a sum of Star Pagodas 431 12 20, 
increase in the ryotwar rent of the suttavaid talook not having been deducted 
from the deficiency. 

5. " The Board observe, that in the 25th paragraph of my report of the 
25th August 1812, I stated the remission which had been granted to amount 
to Star Pagodas 57,708 33 73, but that upon what the remissions had been 
calculated was not clearly explained, whether upon the amount of the 
average of the triennial lease settlement, or upon the amount of the 
settlement of the last year of that lease. That to the Board it. appeared that 
the amount of the seven years’ average collections, Star Pagodas 5,83,7 75 5 5( *, 

11 G “ had 

* Vide paragraph 19 of the Board’s proceeding* of JGth Nomnhcr lf-15. 
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“ had been assumed as the regulating point in the formation of the decennial 
“ settlement, and that the difference between the amount of this seven yeaiV 
** average and the amount of the settlement for fusily 1220, being Star Pagodas 
“ 57,045 4 17, had been considered a remission, viz. 


“ Settlement of fusily 1220 . 6,41,720 9 6Z 

“ Average of seven years . 5,83,775 5 i}0 


“ Difference ... 57,945 4 17”* 


6. Though in forming the decennial settlement I was guided by a general 
view of the average collections of the years, from fusily 1211 to fusily 1217 
(as stated in the fourth paragraph of my report of 25th August 1812), and 
considered any excess above that average to be a good cause for a permanent 
reduction or remission, yet in drawing the comparison in the 25th paragraph 
of that report, I only meant to point out how far the positive remissions in 
some villages (not taking credit for items of increase in others) made the 
decennial settlement fall short of the settlement of fusily 1220, the last \'car 


of the triennial lease, viz. . 

The positive remissions in some villages below the settlement 

of fusily 1220, were accordingly./. 57,708 33 73 

The items of increase being deducted, as well 4 for village as 

ryotwar rent . 3,969 6 20 


Would leave a difference of 


53,739 27 53 


7. “ The Board observe,f that in columns 54 and 55, No. 2, enclosure in 
my report of the 25th August 1812, the decrease and shrayum are respec¬ 
tively entered at Star Pagodas 54,170 39 74, and Pagodas 78,377 42 62, 
making together the sum total of Star Pagodas 132,548 37 56: that the 
proportions there stated are, however, apparently incorrect, the * shrayum* 
being stated, both in the report and in column 41 of Statement No. 2, at 
Pagodas 78,809 10 2, viz. 

“ Shrayum. 78,809 10 2 

“ Decrease . 53,739 27 54 


« Total. 1,32,548 37 56” 

8. The shrayum is correctly stated in the report, and in column 41 of State¬ 
ment No. 2, at Star Pagodas 78,809 10 2. 

9. The different amount of Star Pagodas 78,377 42 62, stated in column 55, 
arose from the mode of making the comparison between fusily 1221 and fusily 

1220, that is between columns 22 and 44. 

10. From column 49 to column 60 is a babwar comparison (that is, a 
comparison by items), and it has been customary to shew the net, not the 
gross increase or decrease in every item : for instance, under the land revenue 
an increase as well as a decrease could not be shewn at the same time. The 
actual cause of difference is this. In suttavaid there was a remission in fusily 

1221, under the head of shrayum, to the amount of Star Pagodas 673 31 15: 
there was also an increase in land revenue in the same talook of Star Pagodas 
431 12 20. In carrying on the comparison between these two fusilics, the 
difference only between these two sums, viz. Star Pagodas 242 18 73, is 
brought to the head of shrayum in column 55. If the whole remission under 
the head of shrayum had been added, instead of the remaining balance, then 
the total of column 55 would have been equal to the total of column 41, or 
Star Pagodas 78,809 10 2. 

11. “ The Board observe,^; that the settlement of the land revenue, as 
“ stated in my reports of 19th March and 30th December 1814, and 18th 
“ October 1815, differs from that specified in paragraph 2 of my report of 
“ the 25th August 1812 (or fusily 1221) on the decennial settlement, viz. 

“ Land 

* Vide paragraph 20 of the Board's proceedings of 16th November 1815. . 

f Vide marginal note of paragraph 56 of the Board's proceedings of 16th November 1815. 

$ Vide paragraph 64 and 65 of the Board's proceedings of the 16th November 1815. * 
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Fusily 1222. 

Fusily 1223. 

Fusily 1224. 


St. Pags. F. C. 

St. Pags. F. C. 

4 

St. Pags. F. C. 

** Land revenue, as taken 
“ from'my reports of 19th 
“ March and 30th Decem- 
“ bty: 1814, and 5tl» Octo- 
“ ber 1815. 

5,89,814 9 10 

5,96,241 6 8 

5,98,245 1 6 

“ Land revenue as entered in 
“ the second paragraph of 
“ my reportof25th August 
“ 1812 . 

5,89,413 28 68 

5,94,904 16 36 

5,96,956 12 26 

■* 

“ Excess. 

t 

400 25 22 

1,339 34 52 

1,288 33 60 


12. When I transmitted my report to the Board of 25th August 1812, it 
was necessary to enter a number of items upon estimate for the year to come; 
that is, the pnllapattada and the rent of gardens and groves, which not being 
settled for the whole period of the decennial lease were uncertain in their 
amount. I subjoin the particulars. 


Mr. Groeme’s 
Report, 

SI March 1818.. 


Fusily 1222. 


The actual amount of pullapattada of fusily 1222 exceeded that 

estimated in..... 377 14 3 

The amount rent of palmira trees exceeded that estimated in 17 n 20 

The amount rent of a garden of the wandawash talook, rented 
in fusliy 1222 , which used formerly to be carried to extra 
revenue, was this year brought under the head of regular 
land revenue. 6 0 0 


This being added to 


400 25 22 
5,89,413 28 68 


Makes it equal to 


5,89,814 9 10 


Fusily 1223. 

The Ambee village, an enaum of the late Toleesinga Piilay, was 
resumed in fusily 1222 , and the collections in that year car* 
ried to sevoy jumma, or extra revenue, but the collections 
of the subsequent year fusily 1223 were brought to the head 

of regular land revenue . 857 39 22 

The amount rent of palmira trees of fusily 1223 exceeded 

the estimated in ... 107 11 20 

The amount pallapattada of fusily 1223 exceeded that esti¬ 
mated in ... ' 368 29 10 

The amount rent of a garden in the wundawash talook, not 
included in the jummabundy of fusily 1221 , as above stated 6 0 0 


1,339 34 52 

This being added to ..... 5,94,904 16 36 


Makes it equal to. 5,96,244 6 8 


Fusily 1224. 

The amount rent of the Ambee village of Toleesinga Piilay, as 

above stated....... 857 39 22 

The amount rent of palmira trees in fusily 1224 exceeded that 
estimated in... 109 11 20 


Carried over, 


967 5 42 
The 
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Mr. Graeme's St. Pegs. F. C. 

Report, Brought over. t ...... 967 5 42 

31 March 1818 .^ The amount pallapattada in fusily 1224 exceeded that esti- s 

^ •* mated in ...8S 12 46 


Under conditions entered into at the time, an additional reve¬ 
nue was derived from an excess of land brought into culti¬ 
vation in the fusily in the avelaul village of the tirputty 
talook, by means of a new watercourse dug at the expense 

of Government . 30 0 0 

Do. do. in the cupaloor village of the poloor 

talook, by means of a new tank, built by do ... 70 0 0 

- 100 0 0 

Collections made this fusily, under the head of cawelly, from 
the jaghiredar of the enaum village of Calleput in the Sut- 
taid talook, it having appeared that the grant of the Madras 
government, by which he holds his jaghife, expressly * 

excluded his right to cawelly, the amount was. 150 0 0 

There was increase in the rent of certain gardens, viz. 

In the wundawash talook . 6 0 0 

In the suttavaid do... 5 0 0 

- * 11 0 0 

Total. 1,310 18 8 

Deduct the amount of lands occupied by sepoys at 

Vellore ... 16 29 28 

Do. land added to the gardens rented by Ally 

Neurez Khan .. 5 0 0 

- 21 29 28 


Net increase in fusily 1224. 1,288 33 60 

This being added to... 5,96,956 12 26 

Makes it equal to.. 5,98,245 1 6 


13. “ The Board observe,* the enclosure A, accompanying my report of 
“ the 18th October 1815, differs from the similar statement forwarded with 
** my letter of the 25th August 1812, by stating the number of mowza at 
“ 2,882, instead of 2,881, which apparently arises from the village enjoyed by 
** Toleesinga Pillay not having lapsed to Government until fusily 1223. That 
** these accounts further differ in the number of muzras being stated in the 
“ report of the 18th October 1815 at 1474, and in that of the 25th August 
“ 1812 at 1453.” 

14. The difference of the one mowza arises, as the Board suppose, from the 
resumption of the ambce village. 

15. The addition of muzras is owing to that number having been newly 
formed since the commencement of the decennial settlement, viz. 


In the Chittoor talook . 4 muzras. 

In the Tirvullum do . 8 do. 

In the Sutgud. 9 do. 

Total..21 


16. “ The Board observe, f that in my report on fusily 1222, the number of 
“ villages sub-rented is entered at 503, the rent of which is stated to bear a 
“ proportion of forty-six per cent, to the amount of the whole settlement. 
“ The remaining aumanee villages are entered at 1,890, and adding 107 for 
“ the suttavaid talook, the total number of villages amount to 2,500, as stated 
“ in the jummabundy both for fusily 1221 and 1222. But that, in my 
'* subsequent reports for fusilies 1223 and 1224, the number of Circar villages* 
“ exclusive of suttavaid, is augmented to 2,604, partly by substituting as in 
“ Chittoor the number of pottahs for the number of villages, partly by other 

“ alterations, 

* Vide marginal note of paragraph 68 of the Board's proceedings of 16th November 1*315. 

•{■ Vide paragraph 107 of the Board's proceedings of the 16lh November 1815. 
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“ alterations, the cause of which the Board are entirely at a loss to conjecture; 
and the settlements for fusilies 1223 and 1224 are stated at Pagodas 
1,664 38 25, and Pagodas 4,83,626 41 32 respectively: sums totally 
brent from those entered in the sixty-fourth paragraph of the Board’s pro- 
aipgs of th’e 16th November 1815, and not to be found In any of th^* 
** jbmmabundy statements for these two years.” 

17. In the statements connected with my reports on the settlements of 
fusilies 1221 and 1222, the number of mouzas or principal villages only were 
entered* This amounted, in the whole collectorate, to 2,500. 

18. In the reports on fusily 1223 and fusily 1224, a number of muzras or 
dependent villages, which since the commencement of the decennial settlement 
have been transferred out of the mouzas to separate renters, who have become 
directly responsible to the Circar, have been included, so as erroneously to 
swell the number of villages. The number of muzras is 1,474 in the whole of 
the districts. The only mode of rendering the information clear is by taking 
the whole number of mouzas at 2,501, and the number of muzras at 1,474 for 
all the four fusilies. But it does not seem necessary, at this moment, to 
ascertain and distinguish the ‘mouzas from the muzras in the different columns 
of the statements. 

IS(. The statements of the revenues of fusilies 1223 and 1224, which exhibit 
Star Pagodas 4,81,664 38 25 for fusily 1223, and Star Pagodas 4,83,626 41 32 
for fusily 1224, are perfectly correct, as far as they bear upon the points which 
they were intended to elucidate. Their aim was to shew in what manner the 
renters had managed the villages they had in rent from Government. These 
partial statements were not meant to detail all the branches and amount of 
revenue receivable from the districts, and were not, therefore, prepared to 
correspond with the general jummabundy statement, which was to comprehend 
every particular. 

20 . The subjoined is an abstract of the settlement of fusily 1225 compared 
with that of fusil v 1224. 


Mr. Greeme'g. 
Report, 

31 March 1818. 



Fusily 1224. 

Fusily 1225. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 


S. Pngs. F. C. 

S. Pags. F. C. 

S. Pags. F. C. 

S. Pags. F. C. 

Land revenue .... 

4,77,897 17 70 

4,78,955 3 42 

1,057 30 52 

— - 

Abkarry... 

20,727 28 21 
38,247 3 24 

22,471 16 9 
42,072 20 3 

1,743 32 G8 


Customs . 

3,825 16 59 

— - 

Small farms and") 
licenses .J 

6,434 21 — 

6,161 21 — 


273 - 

Triputty offerings 

41,389 37 50 

61,337 9 6 

22,947 16 36 

— - 

Peshcush .. 

1,20,347 28 16 

1,20,347 28 1G 

— - 

- - - 

Total... 

7,05,044 1 21 

7,34,345 7 76 

29,574 6 55 

273 -. 


21. The rains of fusily 1225, though rather late for the better kinds of poonjee 
crops, were extremely favourable for the inferior species of dry grain; and 
the regular north-east monsoon, though in most places it was more abundant 
and favourable than it had been for many years for the nunjah cultivation, 
was not, however, equal throughout the districts. 

22. The items of increase or decrease, which are of consequence enough to 
remark, are the following. 

Of Increase. 

23. A shrayum, or progressive rise in the land revenue, which was stipulated 
for in the original terms of the decennial settlement. Though the amount of 
shrayum was sanctioned to be reduced which remained uncollected, yet by a 
modification of the original intention the reduction was made in many cases 

11 H not 
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Mr. Grcetnc'B not ii) the villages in which the shrayum was first placed, but in others, whose 
si M° crisis circumstances rendered a reduction more necessary. This accounts for thp 
“ ' shrayum still being exhibited as an increase. It this year exceeds what it/ai& 

last year by Star Pagodas 943 29 50. 

24. There has been an increase in the pullapattada, or tax upon h6uses,'of 

Star Pagodas 387 38 40. .• 

25. An increase is also shewn in the rent of cavilly lands of the resumed 
jaghire villages of Koopum and Shynaverum ; Suntanghe, Colatopr, and 
Vunirmbauk, being now brought to regular account, which formerly used to 
be carried to sevoyjumma, or extra revenue, amounting to Star Pagodas 130 119. 

*26. In the abkarry from the offers for the arrack farm having been higher, 
there was an increase of Star Pagodas 1,743 32 68. 

27. In the sayer, from the increased importation of certain articles, but 
principally beetle-nut from the Mysore, Star Pagodas 4,340 18 29. 

28. The triputty offerings have always been fluctuating, the amount 
depending entirely upon the number and description of pilgrims. The fair 
increase this year has been 8,383 42 54. 

29. But the accounts bear a further nominal increase, from the gold and 
silver ingots and ornaments sent to the Presidency not having been melted down 
or sold, and their value ascertained in time to bring to the account of the years 
to which they belonged. This amounts to Star Pagodas 14,563 18 62. 

Qf Decrease. 

30. A certain sum arises from shrayum: it exceeds what fell upon last year 
by Star Pagodas 274 9 71. 

31. Lands have been granted for the erection of charity choultries under the 
sanction of Government, to the amount of Star Pagodas 133 21 35. 

32. Two and a half additional cawnies of lands have been transferred to 
Soobadar Mahomed Surwar, to complete the grant of forty cawnies ordered by 
Government, under date 2d December 1806, his land having been found on 
re-measurement to be deficient in this quantity. The amount rent is Star 
Pagodas 20 24 8. 

33. A garden in the mundial village of the Arcot talook was gi anted to Meer 
Mohamcd Ally, late Tehsildar of Arcot, for his good conduct in the situation, 
under the sanction of Government, the rent of which was Star Pagodas 11 5 44. 

34. Under farms and licenses there has been a decrease in the barber’s farm 
at Terputty, of Star Pagodas 298. 

35. And there are some articles under sayer imported in less quantity than 
before, which occasioned a decrease of Star Pagodas 415 1 56. 

36. The subjoined is an abstract of the settlement of fusily 12%, compared 
with that of fusily 1225. 



Fusily 1225. 

Fusily 1226. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 


S. Pags. F. C. 

S. Pags. F. C. 

S. Pags. F. C. 

S. Pags. F. C. 

Land revenue .... 

4,79,003 24 53 

4,82,104 26 53 

3,101 2 — 

— - 

Ahkarrv. 

22,471 16 9 
42,072 20 3 

22,312 25 57 
40,811 2 45 


158 35 32 

Customs..... 

- - - 

1,261 17 38 

Small farms and") 
licenses......./ 

6,161 12 — 

6,493 21 — 

332 - 

—- 

Triputty offerings 

64,337 9 6 

47,220 33 1 

— — .— 

17,116 21 5 

Peshcush. 

1,20,299 7 5 

1,20,299 7 5 

— — — 

— 

Total... 

7,34,345 7 76 

7,19,241 26 1 

3,433 2 — 

18,536* 28 75 | 


37. The 
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37. The rains of fusily 1226 were scanty, and the season altogether was 
lather unfavourable, more particularly in the southern districts. 

3h The items of increase which have occurred in fusily. 1236, are Star 
Pagodhs 929 22 11, from shrayum, or the progressive rise stipulated for this/ 
ye5i* at the commencement of the lease, of Star Pagodas 212 27 60 in pulla- 
puttada or> somathayum, and of Star Pagodas 7,994 19-75 from the jaghires 
of Satumpauk Samatanghee Daisoor Magurla and Kotnaree Koopum, held 
under life-grants of this Government, which upon the demise of the incumbents 
have been resumed. 


Mr. Graaae’ft 
Report, 

SI March 1818. 


39. Within the districts lying to the north of the Palar, all the jaghires were 
surveyed and assessed in fusily 1215 in common with the Circar villages: fh 
making the settlement, therefore, for fusily 1226, for the villages attached to 
these jaghires which are so situated, the survey rent of fusily 1215 was applied 
to the actual state of cultivation in fusily 1226, and in consequence of the 
advanced period of the season at the resumption the villages were generally 
made over to the head men, at the aggregate amount which thus resulted. 

40. In the villages belonging to the south of the Palar, the rate of assessment 
upon each held was determined by an investigation of the average actual 
collections lor ten or any other number of preceding years, and this rate was 
applied to the real extent of cultivation. 

41. In the Satumpauk jaghire the villages of Satumpauk, Poondee, Tirraul- 
charry, Goodeemnlloor, Unandalay, Kuddapatangul, Kuttayerry, Yadayen- 
tangul, Poonapantangul, Oopuruntangul/and Moonjeewaick, are to the north, 
and the villages of Vuloonoor, Yeshanoor, Koodoodee, Ladavurum, and 
Poodoopaudy, to the south; both descriptions of settlement, therefore, were 
made, that founded upon the survey rent of fusily 1215, and that bearing 
reference to the average collections of preceding years. 

42. Samatanghee was settled by the rent of fusily 1215 alone. 

43. Daisoor comprises the six villages of Daisoor, Pulkumpoondy, Purva- 
tumpoondy, Peragumpootoor, Torakul, and Shusmungalum. The Jaghiredar 
had fixed rates of assessment upon the nunjee and poonjee lands, founded upon 
the average revenues of five years. The cultivation of fusily 1226 was 
conducted under the pledge of these rates, which upon the resumption of'the 
jaghire were confirmed and allowed to continue at least for fusily 1226, that is, 
his rates of assessment, which varied according to the quality and supposed 
capability of each field, were applied to the actual extent of cultivation. 

44. Kotmaree Coopum was settled by the assessment of the survey rent of 
fusily 1215 upon the land cultivated. 

45. The jaghire of Magurlah comprehends tlie villages of Kurragherry, 
Magurlah, and Bungarum. The offer of the head-men for Kurragherry not 
being equal to the estimate formed of it, the survey rent of fusily 1215 was 
levied upon the lands actually cultivated, and the settlement made with the 
Ryots individually. The other two villages of Magurlah and Bungarum were 
rented out to the heads of villages from'fusily 1226 to fusily 1230 inclusive. 
The average collections of these two villages in ten years (viz. from fusily 1214 
to fusily 1223) amounted to Star Pagodas 787 8 52, and the settlement from 
fusily 1226 to fusily 1230 was made at Star Pagodas 853 16 7 per annum. 

46. The average collections of all the resumed jaghires, from fusily 1211 to 
fusily 1217 (with the exception of the jaghires of Daisoor and Kotamaree 
Coopum, from fusily 1216 to fusily 1225, and the villages of Bungarum and 
Magurlah, from fusily 1214 to fusily 1223) amounted to Star Pagodas 10,887 5 49. 

47 . The actual settlement of fusily 1226 (including what 
was previously to the assumption collected by the Jaghiredar) 
owing to the badness of the season and the advanced period 

when these jaghires were resumed, is ... 8,601 42 


Less twenty, one per cent, or 


Star Pagodas 2,285 8 47 


48. The 
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* Mr. 4?rflEme’» 48» The revenues of fusily 1226 have suffered a decrease chiefly under the/ 
Report, heads of “ shrayum,” or a reduction under the sanction of the Board and fX 

Si March IBI8 . Q overnmen t 0 f the assessment in villages which were allowed a temporary 
v abatement in fusily 1221, the first year of the lease, on account of the bkuness 
* of the season, on condition of their paying it in the subsequent yeafs of .the 
lease. The whole reduction in this year on this account is much greaterbut 
the difference between the reduction this and the last fusily is Star Pagodas 435 27. 

49. Other villages, whoseV particular circumstances rendered it more neces¬ 
sary that they should benefit by the sanctioned remission of the superinduction 
of fusily .1221, have been reduced to the extent of Star Pagodas 5,355. 

50. I transmit a statement,* shewing the villages in which a reduction has 
been made in the past and future years of the lease on account of their circum¬ 
stances, though the shrayum did not originally fall upon them ; and another 
statement, -containing the villages to which the shrayum was originally attached, 
and in which a reduction has been made for the future, or th§ balances of 
shrayum outstanding, on the 31st January 1817, have been remitted. 

51. •Certain lands and gardens, formerly in •possession of the Jaghiredar of 
Chittoor, have been restored to the sons of Diller Jung, by order of Govern¬ 
ment, to the amount of Star Pagodas 166 18 yll. 

52. The offers for the arrack farm have been less this year by Star Pagodas 
1,125. 35 32. 

53. The sayer has also sustained a decrease in the single item of beetle- 
nut, in consequence of the diminished importation, to the amount of Star 
Pagodas 3,189 30 64. 

54. The triputty offerings have fallen off, from there having been a smaller 
number of pilgrims, but by far the greater proportion of the apparent decrease 
is owing to the accounts of the revenue of fusily 1225 having received an 
addition in sums properly belonging to preceding years, which were late in 
bringing to credit, from their not having been earlier accounted for by the mint, 

sig. orig. Star Pagodas 17,116 21 5. 

55. I beg to refer to the following statements of fusilics 1225 and 1226, to 
shew the extent to which the renters have sub-rented their villages, the advan¬ 
tage they have derived from the renting system, the degree in which the 
property of the renters and the under-tenants has been affected by the necessity 
of distraint, and the balance of the rent which remains unrealized. 

56. From the above and other similar statements before furnished for the 
different years of the lease, it may be deduced that the seasons, not including 
fusily 1221, but from fusily 1222 to 1226 inclusive, have been generally favour¬ 
able ; that the market prices of grain have been rather advantageous to the 
farmer, above the standard, which formed the basis of the survey assessment 
of fusily 1215; that out of 2,632 rented villages (not including the Suttavaid 
talook and enaum and shotrium villages) Star Pagodas 2,56,276 38 37 have 
been sub-rented to the Ryots; that the number of persons, whether renters or 
their sureties, or Ryots whose property has been sold, has been two hundred 
and thirty-three from fusily 1221 to the end of fusily 1226, the property valuing 
about Star Pagodas 2,422 24 SO j that the net profit which the renters derived, 
from fusily 1223 to fusily 1226, after deducting the Monigars’. pay which was 
established as an equivalent for their maunium lands and privileges resumed, 
and which they would have received under any system of management, has 
been on an average Star Pagodas 6 17 35 per cent.; that the outstanding 
balance of the settlement is Star Pagodas 10,856 0 11, setting aside the part 
of the superinduction of fusily 1221, amounting to Star Pagodas 15,161 23 36, 
which has been remitted under the sanction of Government. 

57. I continue to be of opinion, that the preference which I have formerly 
stated that the Ryots had given in many cases to a money settlement over a 
settlement in kind, or a division of the crop between them and the renters, 
was owing to the price of grain, which having generally been favourable to 
them has enabled them to secure a profit, after paying the rent in money. To 
this advantage must be added the consideration of being exempted from the 

vexation 

* The statements referred *o not being necessary to the argument are omitted.* 
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vexation of waiting for permission to cut their crops and to take them away 
Hvhen reaped, and from all the impositions to which such vexatious delays ren¬ 
der them liable. As this mode of settlement has, I believe, generally been, 
claimed where the lands have been the least uncertain in their source of irr/ 
gation and their crops, the preference has not arisen from the reduction of 
the assessment enabling them to concentrate their stock to particular fields, 
because the assessment has, under such circumstances, remained unaltered. 

58. The greater readiness which the Ryots appear to have shewn to sub¬ 
rent ffrom the renters than from the Government at the commencement of 
the decennial lease, may be ascribed, in a great measure, to their natural 
reluctance to a speculation embracing so long a period, big with chance and 
danger, and to the abruptness with which the project was introduced, to the 
necessity of their determining within a particular time, leaving them insuf¬ 
ficient leisure to digest the advantages and disadvantages of it, and to the 
intention of making the arrangement universal throughout the districts, and 
unqualified’in its conditions* whilst the renters have had more opportunities of 
inculcating, and they of seeing, the advantages of the plan, which being found 
to accord with their interdfcts they have been as willing to accept, as the 
renters, from the necessity of securing their co-operation, have been obliged 
to grant. .Whilst the Circar^pcly put it to them to take the villages at such 
an amount, in which point they have generally been inflexible, the renters 
have not hesitated gradually to make remissions in the survey rates of assess¬ 
ment, securing themselves against losses from this cause by the reservation of 
certain quantities of waste lands, not of very long standing, which they have 
dealt out annually according to demand, 

5 l J. From a little misunderstanding, too, between the Board and me, as to 
the mode in which the ryotwar settlement was to be made, I did not extend 
it so lar as a full conviction of their approval of it, and more leisure, might 
have enabled me to do. 

GO. Where no reserve of waste has been made, the principle of the renters’ 
settlement with the liyots has been to distribute the whole, of the lands of the 
village to the Ryots, each Ryot having a fixed separate portion, including cul¬ 
tivated and waste, for the rent of which he is answerable to the end of the 
period of the decennial lease. Each Ryot has his security, but the whole 
Ryots of a village are not jointly responsible for each other; that is, if one 
fails his arrear does not professedly fall upon the whole village by an extra 
assessment. 

Gl. But as one is security for another in a village, and another is security 
for him, and so on through the whole village, a chain of securities is thus 
established which is very strong, though it may not in some cases be equal to 
the joint responsibility, in the event of individual failures introduced in Sutta- 
vaid, and in the single village of every talook, settled ryotwarry by the Circar 
at the beginning of the lease, which distinguished this from the renters’ settle¬ 
ment with their liyots. It may however be observed, that neither in sutta- 
vaid nor in the single villages of each talook alluded to, has any instance yet 
occurred, since the formation of the decennial settlement, of this joint respon¬ 
sibility having yet been had recourse to. 

62. The excellence of the ryotwar settlement of one village in each talook 
would be advanced by the fact, that there has been no balance in any village, 
except that of Tawvasee in the Tirvultoor talook, and that owing to some 
mismanagement, did not the circumstance which 1 before admitted, that these 
villages were rather above the common run, detract from its superiority. 

63. In finally relinquishing the management of these districts, it may be 
expected of me to state what may be considered the fair and just revenue to 
look to from them upon the approaching expiration of the period of the pre¬ 
sent lease, and what may be, in my opinion, the best mode of administering 
the revenues for the future. 

64. The collections of the last ten years, in the time of the Nabob of the 
Carnatic, appear higher than the Company’s, as far as those accounts go; but 
many of the villages were then under Jaghiredars, Poligars, and Cavilgars, 

111 which 
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-M*uJG«nmc’« which -are now resumed, and of which there are no accounts of that time c 
„ n«pe«* the comparison of the whole collectorate could not, therefore, be complete/ 
,_ y even it it were of consequence to enter into it j but what accounts there are are 

little to be relied upon as giving a just view of former resources, that it would 
be a vain task to trace information farther back, and to distinguish the fair 
from the unfair items of revenue. Besides various arbitrary exactions of the 
moment, there were a few principal fixed impositions, which seem to have 
prevailed very generally; that is, the dhan kudayum, or the obliging mer¬ 
chants to receive grain at a fixed price, and entering it in the accounts accord¬ 
ingly, whilst that price much exceeded the selling price of the market. The 
sums to which Yeomiadars, Tunkadars, and Tumjadars were entitled, were 
entered in accounts as actually paid to them, whilst the assignment they 
received in villages for certain quantities of grain fell far short of what was 
really due to them. Receipts were also taken from tank-diggers for the full 
sums due to them, which were accordingly entered as payments, whilst their 
actual receipts of grain in the villages were equally deficient. < 

65. These items swell the accounts of the resources in the time of the Nabob 
much beyond what actually reached the public fevenue in some cases, and 
beyond what might be considered at all regular in others, and render the 
accounts little deserving of consideration in fixiytg a reasonable demand upon 
the country. 

66 . The triennial settlement, fromfusily 12 IS to fusily 1220 , is admitted to 
have been too high, at least under the occurrence of seasons which too much 
depreciated the grain and disabled the renters from disposing of their crops; 
a remission therefore became necessary, and was allowed by the Board and 
Government. 

67 . It remains to be considered whether the decennial settlement from 
fusily 1221 to fusily 1230,. and the average collections of the seven years from 
fusily 1211 to fusily 1217 , which formed the basis of the former, are too high 
for a permanency, or whether they equal the expectations formed of the 
resources of these districts. 

68 . It must be observed, that the season of fusily 1221 , the fiist year of the 
decennial lease, was so unfavourable from the failure of the north-east mon¬ 
soon and the exhausted means of the renters from the effects of the triennial 
lease rendered them so little capable of bearing up against a deficiency, that 
the collections were obliged to be made, for the present, upon the actual state 
of cultivation for the year, and not upon the general basis of the decennial 
settlement. The surplus which would have fallen upon renters upon the terms 
of the lease, I recommended, in my letter of the 2 d January 1812, should be 
postponed, and levied upon the subsequent years of the lease. Considering 
the settlement to commence from fusily 1221 , and wishing to carry it fully 
into effect, 1 did not conceive myself authorized to make any but a temporary 
abatement, and the Board, in their answer of the 20 th January 1812, approved 
of the arrangement under this understanding. At a later period, however, 
that part of the superinduction of fusily 1221 which then remained uncol¬ 
lected, was at my suggestion sanctioned to be remitted, and a remission on 
this account has accordingly been made of Star Pagodas 41,936 23 36. 

69 . This circumstance may be adduced, however, as an evidence, that that 
average amount of the decennial lease was not considered so low or so moderate 
as to enable renters to meet any extraordinary failures, or to sustain the loss of 
one season which was particularly unfavourable. If, excluding this fusily, the 
seasons of the subsequent five years are looked to, they may be said to have 
been favourable beyond the general expectations. No extraordinary drought, 
no extraordinary cheapness of grain has occurred, but grain has kept in all the 
years above par, that is, above the standard upon which the survey rent of 
fusily 1213 was formed, which standard, as being intimately connected with 
the former collections and the amount of the settlement, must be considered an 
index to the profit or loss of the former. 

70. If the seasons were to continue as moderately favourable as the last series 
of five years, the amount of the decennial settlement might be considered 
moderate and very advantageous, and likely to stand, for it is estimated that 

• the 
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the renters have, upon an average, derived about six per cent, profit from it Mr. GuimTT 
(vide statement No. 6): but it is impossible to foresee that an extraordinary SJ s 

drought may not occur, when not only would this advantage be absorbed, but 
a loss would arisen beyond the capability of the renter's means to bear. The ~ 
apprehension or this contingency, and of being called upon for immediate pay¬ 
ment out'of. their own stock, must deter from a liberal appropriation to improve¬ 
ments of'the surplus thus acquired: this amount, therefore, may be judged too 
high to admit of a large capital being acquired for improvements, cither among 
the higher or the lower farmers, or of rendering them easy and free from hazard 
against particular adverse seasons, or of the Government relying that this fixed 
revenue may be undeviatingly collected under all circumstances. The reduc¬ 
tion of ten per cent., which 1 before recommended, and which the Board 
were so liberally disposed to support, would secure the fulfilment of all these 
objects, and would be a real boon to the people, worthy of the generosity of 
Government, and calculated to call forth the warmest gratitude and attachment 
of the country, whether the Settlement were made with the heads of villages 
or with the inferior Ryots for a term of years; but if made with the former, 
the latter should have the fulF benefit of it, by a previous regular and formal 
reduction of their rates of assessments under written pottahs from the Col¬ 
lector. 

■* 

71 . If a settlement for a term of years is to be continued, partaking of the 
nature of that mediocrity which is neither very good nor very bad, which is 
known to be liable to deviation from adverse seasons, then the amount of the 
decennial settlement certainly should not be exceeded, but a reduction of three 
or four per cent, should be agreed to, to make good the losses to that extent 
which some renters have sustained, owing to the bad circumstances of their 
villages. 

72 . But without any positive certain sacrifice of the cevenues, a reduction of 
ten or twelve per cent, in the survey rates of assessment of fusily 121 5 maybe 
made, and an annual settlement concluded with the Ryots, which will leave to 
Government all the reasonable advantage which is to be derived from an 
increase of cultivation pushed to any possible extent. 

79. This proportion of reduction should not be uniform upon every field. 

Some do not require so much, and many require more, according to the nature 
of their soil, their distance from villages, and the greater labour of improving 
them. 

74. The low terms on which the renters sub-rented to the Ryots would be 
the best guide in reducing the rates of assessment; but it is of consequence 
that a statement should be prepared, of what is to be reduced, and submitted to 
the Board some time before the expiration of the lease, to prevent huriy and 
confusion afterwards. It will be seen by the subjoined short abstract, that the 
renters lessened the rates between ten and twelve per cent., not only without 
injuring their own aggregate collections, but securing to themselves the profit 
which has before been stated. 


.'a 

£ 

Amount nf Decen¬ 
nial Settlement, 
exclusive of ftiio- 
mums, Euautns, 
4c. 

Amount upon Cul¬ 
tivation ofteach Fu- 
■ily» and according 
ing to Teerwa of 
Fusily U9A. 

Amount of the Re¬ 
duction* grouted by 
the Renter* to the 
Ryot*. 

Boninlug, 

Deduct Amount of 
MoHisar** my re¬ 
mitted. 

Remaining 

to 

Renter*. 

Column 7 
non 

than Column 9. 

Column 7 

1*0* 

than Column 9. 

i. 

2. 

3, 

4. 

5 . 

6 . 

1. 

8 . 

9. 


Star I'ags. F. C. 

81.r Pag,. P. C. 

lit ruga. F. C. 

Star Pag.. P. C. 

*l»r Pap. F. C. 

liar Png*. F. C, 

liar Fag«. F. c\ 

Star Tag*. F. C. 

»22l 

4.11,724 29 24 

4,12,940 17 61 

1,894 5 12 

4,11,046 12 49 

11,010 23 16 


■ » 

11,686 39 71 

1222 

4,92,294 27 46 

5,10,561 33 59 

36,557 42 49 

4,74,003 36 10 

12,544 20 43 

4,61,459 15 47 

• • 

30,835 11 79 

1223 

4,98,236 28 21 

6,04,535 24 58 

63,474 17 63 

5,42,061 6 75 

17,650 10 59 

5,24,410 41 16 

26,174 12 75 

* • 

1224 

5,00,971 33 2 

6,40,548 23 70 

85,123 9 60 

5,55,425 14 10 

18,083 24 50 

5,37,341 34 40 

36,370 1 38 

■ m 

1225 

5,01,719 32 79 

6,69,869 5 39 

1,02,057 37 51 

5,57,811 12 68 

18,113 36 64 

5,39,697 21 4 

37,977 33 5 

. • 

1226 

4,98,258 20 47 

6,20,351 40 3 

98,136 37 1 

5,23,325 3 2 

18,112 34 48 

5,04,112 13 34 

5,653 37 67 

• • 

Total 

29,03,205 36>59 

34,48,807 10 50 

3,86,234 16 76 


95,515 15 40 

29,67,057 25 14 

1,06,375 40 25 

42,524 6 70 


75. This 
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J5. This is a very satisfactory proof that the reduction of twelve per cent., in 
the first instance, on the part of Government, will not necessarily produce a great 
diminution of revenue; and it is remarkable that, under the renters' diminished 
rates, the extent of cultivation in fusily 1,225 has been greater, comprizing all 
description of cultivation, nunjah, poonjah, and totakal, by 40,967 8£ cawnies, 
than that of any year from fusily 1211 to fusily 1217 ; and that if. .the survey 
assessment of fusily 1215 were applied to the extent of cultivation 1 in fusily 
1225, the revenue of fusily 1225 would be found to exceed that of fusily 1212 
in Star Pagodas 67,112 40 6, or 10 42 40 per cent., and that of fusily 1215 
in Star Pagodas 1,03,338 36 5, or 17 40 5 per cent. In fusily 1212 was a 
village rent, in which whatever might have been the actual cultivation, the 
settlement was considered very high and heavy, compared with the actual state 
of cultivationj and in fusily 1215 the amount of the settlement, which was 
ryotwar, was high also, but it was on account of the peculiarly favourable 
season. It is not to be supposed, however, that the cultivation of fusily 1225 
would have been so great, had the assessment of fusily 1215 prevailed, although 
the rates of that period are applied, to give a kind of comparative view of the 
amount of revenue. < 


76. The following short memorandums exhibit the result stated. 

/ 

The highest Extent of Cultivation in Seven Years, from Fusily 1211 to 1217, 

compared ioilh Fusily 1225. 


Poonjec. Nunjec. 

Totakal. 

Total. 

Cawnies. A». ! Cawnies. As. 

Cawuica. Ax. 

Cawnies. As. 

I ricmne cultivat ion in each year,') 1 



V 2,24,538 141 1,08,600 13* 

4,408 11 

3,37,548 7* 

from fusily 1211 to 1217 . J 



Cultivation of fusily 1225 . 2,58,1/8 211,17,344 14$ 

2,992 14^3,78,515 15 j 

Increase. .33,639 4 8,744 11 

■ • • 

42,383 51 

Deduct decrease ..... ... 

1,415 12$ 

1,415 12$ 

Net increase.. ... ... 

• 

• • • 

40,967 81 


The Amount of the Cultivation of Fusily 1225, with the Survey Assessment of Fusily 1215 affixed to it, 
compared with the Settlement of the highest Years since the Company's Assumption. 
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77- In making the ryotwar settlement, however, at the reduced rates, a very free Mr. Grained 

option should be left to the Ryots to throw up any quantity of land, and every Kepjvf, 
restriction removed against obliging them to cultivate more than their interests J 31 l 81s : 

point out to them,* Whatever temporary decrease this may occasion in the 
Government revenue, it will not be permanent, nor last longer than the time 
necessary'V^pnaWe the Ryots to acquire capital and stock sufficient to extend 
their culti'Aat73TTf In the mean time, the difference between the full and the 
diminished rent will give the Ryots something in hand to meet the losses of 
scanty or withered crops, or other accidents to fields for which they may be 
under engagements to pay the rent j but if any general failure of rain should 
—came a material decrease of cultivation, by obliging whole fields to be neglected, 
then the loss must necessarily fall where it ought, upon Government, and 
where under any system it must ultimately fall, though under any mode of ma¬ 
nagement less direct with the cultivators, the actual loss, or the persons who 
really suffered, might not be perceptible for some time. 

78. Though'it would be proper that agreements should be taken for the 
cultivation at the beginning of the year, most especial care should be taken 
not to enforce these agreements rigidly, if the season subsequently fails. 

79. Actual cultivation accounts should be prepared for the guide of the Col¬ 
lector’s cutcherry once a fortnight, and transmitted to the Board once a month, 
and the settlement should be conducted more with reference to them than to the 
early engagements of the year. The Reddies and Curnums, it is indispensable, 
should continue to be under the efficient controul of the Collector, to secure 
the correctness of their accounts, and the talook and huzzoor revenue esta- 

. blishment should be restored to the efficiency of fusily 1217 , the year before 
the triennial lease. This will occasion an increase in charge of about one- 
half a pagoda per cent. 

80. All the waste lands should bear the same proportion of reduction in the 
survey assessment as those that have been long cultivated j and if they have 
been long unfertile, they should not arrive at their full rent fbr six or seven 
years, and that by a gradual increase each year. It has always been custom¬ 
ary to distribute waste lands on similar terms, but these should not be so 
low as to induce the Ryots to take them in preference to more productive old 
lands. 

81. There should be a restriction, also, against granting a large quantity of 
waste land to one individual on very favourable terms, particularly to specula¬ 
tors from the presidency ; for as they could then afford to sub-rent at rates 
lower than the circar rates of the other lands, the old lands would be thrown 
up, and the whole ryotwar system deranged. The waste should be given only 
to those who want to cultivate them themselves. 

82. It now only remains to offer an opinion as to the mode of administration 
of the revenues which is preferable. The three plans deserving of' considera¬ 
tion are, I think, the annual settlement with the Ryots, the settlement for a 
term of years with-the Ryots individually and collectively, or a settlement for a 
term of years with the heads of villages. . Without adverting at present to the 
description of persons with whom the settlement is to be made, the term of the 
settlement is a point worthy of investigation. A long lease seems to hold out 
the advantage of stimulating the interest of the leaseholders to lay out money 
in extensive improvements; but the benefit of an annual settlement, if the 
field assessment is really low, approaching to the case of the suttavaid talook, 
and all restraint with respect to obliging Ryots to take more land than they 
require bond jide removed, is even greater and more permanent than that of a 
lease for a term of years, for all risk of having more land to pay for than may be 
cultivated is abolished, and the rent upon the fields that are cultivated remains 
unchangeable, leaving the owner to improve them to the utmost extent which 
good ploughing and rich manuring may make them capable of. A long lease 
is subject to fluctuations and accidents, when, if the amount is high, it is natu¬ 
ral, from the direct Government interference having been withdrawn, to receive 
with suspicion representations of losses, and difficult to ascertain their extent 
and apply a reasonable remedy; and if the amount is low, a larger revenue is 
given up>than Government might think it necessary to sacrifice. In the annual 

11 K settlement 
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settlement or a low field rent, a proper share of the profit is given up to the cul- 
tivator, whilst Government retain a claim to extension of cultivation, in which 
the profit of the cultivator also keeps pace with that which he derives .from old 
possessions. 

83. The main point, the low rate of assessment, being 'once chatty and 
satisfactorily established, and the object of every system befc’g ameliorate 
the condition of the great body of the people, it seems obviously the best plan 
to secure to them, in the most direct manner possible, all the advantages de¬ 
rivable from this reduction, instead of relying upon the circuitous rfhd proble¬ 
matical tendency of regulations, or the imperfect administration of them, or the 
variable plans of local management. I am of opinion, therefore, that the set¬ 
tlement. whether annually, or for a term of years, should be made direct with 
the great body of the cultivators. 


84. In all systems, the lowness of the assessment is a point necessary to be 
preserved with the utmost care and delicacy, and the criteria of it appears to be 
the unwillingness of proprietors to part with their fields, the readiness of others 
to take them if there is the probability of their disposal from any cause, and the 
small number of persons whose property it has been necessary for any period to 
distrain for the collections of the rents. 

85. The ryotwar has been, in my opinion, unjustly charged as an organized 
system of oppression. Specific acts of severity, which it has been attempted to 
attach peculiarly and almost exclusively to the ryotwar, have been practised 
under every species of administration of the revenues uuder different indivi¬ 
duals. They were notorious and carried to great excess in the Nabob’s go¬ 
vernment, under a system of the division of the produce in kind in village rent, 
or farming by talooks or provinces. Far from these evils having been intro¬ 
duced or confirmed by the ryotwar, they were moderated and nearly extermi¬ 
nated, where the Collector has possessed those feelings for the welfare of the 
common Ryots for which I give credit to most of the Collectors, who were 
early educated‘in an attachment to the revenue line, and particularly in a par¬ 
tiality for a system, whose first inherent principle was to raise the low and to 
humble the great. 

86. It must be acknowledged, that over-assessment under a ryotwar has fre¬ 
quently itself been a cause of oppression. Rut may not this, without unfair¬ 
ness, be traced to too strict an adherence to the aggregate amount of revenue 
under former systems; to the unavoidable observance, on the part of" subordi¬ 
nate officers, of the expectations formed, and repeatedly inculcated by the 
superior authorities, that the revenue should not tail short, but should rather 
rise; to the encomiums universally passed upon those who have raised the Go¬ 
vernment's demands, without perceiving that there has not always been a real 
corresponding improvement of the resources to meet these demands. The 
deference paid to superior authority, a zeal for the supposed interests of their 
employers, and a tardy acquirement of a knowledge of the true principles on 
which a revenue administration should be conducted, may have retarded, on 
the part of the Collectors, an earlier development of the defects of the existing 
arrangements, and a more clear and decided representation of them to superior 
authority. 


87 . The evil of over-assessment has tainted every system : but I sincerely 
believe that the ryotwar, by exposing more details, by causing a more direct 
and more constant communication between Collectors, their inferior native 
officers, and the Ryots, has more early led to the detection of it and to the 
means of correcting it, and in practice to a more lenient enforcement of the 
Government dues. 


88. It is not the particular interest of native revenue officers to oppress the 
Ryots on account of Government. The execution of a system of oppression 
renders their duties more arduous, and rapidly and perceptibly defeats the 
ends intended by it. Where the object of the presiding authority is unequi¬ 
vocally known to them to be liberal, where too much stress is not laid upon an 
exorbitant collection, they are not insensible to the feelings of humanity, which 
an intercourse with mankind so frequently presses upon them, and they are 

susceptible 
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susceptible of the impressions of popular favour and odium. I have not, there- 
fore, found them obstinate in co-operating in plans of moderation, where the^ 
sincerity of the principle has been made clear to them ; but relinquishing the «T 
previous habits, which they had certainly cherished in a strong degree, of thinfcL/ 
lag that a hirh rent must be the primary aim, they have by proper encourage¬ 
ment L spjus&nted without reserve where an assessment has borne too severely 
Upon the Ryots. 

89. I do not mean to say, that the oppression of revenue servants for their 
own advantage is not to be narrowly and jealously watched ; but peculation is 
-more easily practised by a fraudulent deterioration of the public resources, than 
by too high a legal assessment. 

90. To the confidence which the ryotwar system engendered in the hearts of . 
the Ryots, to the jealousy exercised by the revenue administration, to the * 
sufficiency of the native revenue establishment, to the check over the renters 
which the'power of depriving them of their rent, after a certain period, still 
kept in the hands of the Collectors, and to the poverty of the renters, which 
still rendered them dependent upon the Ryots, may, in my opinion, be ascribed 
the success of the village-renting system. 

91. To-these causes may be added the condition of the remission of assess¬ 
ment in favour of the inferior Ryots in certain cases, which formed part of the 
renter’s agreement with Government; the enforcement of that condition by 
the revenue servants, where it was not absolutely inexpedient; the advice, the 
remonstrance, the encouragement, the assistance, and the influence, which 
were used by the same authority to procure the renters to augment the security 
of the public revenue, and their own and the Ryot’s interests, by making the 
actual cultivators more direct participators in the benefit of the decennial settle¬ 
ment. This interference of the revenue authorities has partly given the vil¬ 
lage settlement the character of the ryotwar : but it is of consequence that it 
should be rendered more perfectly so by a direct settlement with the Ryots, 
and that the rights of the Ryots should not be exposed to the contingencies 
of a village system, the benefit of which must depend upon the varying degree 
of interference and superintendence which it may be thought advisable, or 
which it may become the custom to exercise over it by the revenue authority, 
or the extent of interposition which the renters, become more wealthy, might 
revive hereafter with less opposition. 

92. But leave the village lease to the operation of a permanent settlement, 
or a settlement of long duration, on the principle of the interference of revenue 
officers being unnecessary, withdraw the efficient revenue establishment and 
leave the disputes between Ryots to be determined entirely by distant tribunals, 
and it will end in the subjection of the Ryots. 

93. In either of these systems, or in any other, attention to the selection of 
the controuling authority in the districts seems indispensable ; but under a vil¬ 
lage system, in proportion as the renters acquired wealth they would acquire 
too great a preponderance, and they would release themselves from the con- 
troul which circumstances, rather than the law, have enabled the Collector to 
exercise over them. 

94<. By placing renters or proprietors exclusively under the jurisdiction of the 
civil court, or rather by the free operation of the regulations which have that 
tendency, a good deal of trouble will, in the first instance, be taken out of the 
hands of the revenue administration. But by the too great tediousness of 
judicial process the Ryots must become gradually subjected to the will of the 
renters, and their wealth and independence undermined, imperceptibly to the 
officers of Government, as the want of interference will exclude all knowledge 
of the true state of the country. 

95. Aware of the partiality I had for a system which seemed calculated to 
exalt and to place out of the gripe of oppression the most valuable part of the 
community, the peasantry, I was nevertheless determined to carry into effect 
with cheerfulness and fidelity, and to endeavour to render as beneficial as pos¬ 
sible, the village-renting system; and I trust that I have stated with candour, 
in my reports to the Board since the adoption of the decennial settlement, the 
J r benefits 
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Mr. Groeu\'» benefits which have accrued from it. I have suggested, at the same time, the 
»'* s causes which have hitherto preserved it in vigour; but I must confess that I 
«/ entrust its permanent effect to secure the rights of the Ryots, and that I shall 
r*t feel satisfied till they are placed more certainly out of danger* ^ 

96. In contrasting the annual ryotwar settlement and the settlement'with 
heads of village for a term of years, the ryotwar may be said to occasion,more 
trouble to the revenue administration, and a greater charge in the first instance, 
whilst the other diminishes the present expense and removes all detail and annoy¬ 
ance to the courts. But the advantage of the former is, that whatever defects 
it may have are .capable of being readily seen and speedily remedied, whilst., 
the evils of the latter are working imperceptibly to the revenue authorities, and 
after a lapse of time are iSeparable. A village and a ryotwar settlement is 
equally liable to be too high by the consequence of a wrong judgment. The 
actual cultivators of the soil may not sufficiently partake of the advantage of a 
village settlement if it. is favourable, and renters «may exclusively .enjoy that 
profit which is partly left open to Government by the gradual improvement of 
cultivation, and partly relinquished to the Ryots uqder the ryotwar plan. 

97- I will now submit a few observations on the meerassy rights said to be 
existing in these districts. 


98. Considering, perhaps, that an absolute proprietary right was contended 
for, which was likely to curtail the rights and the power which I conceived 
Government to possess, and my attention not having been specially called to 
the investigation of any particular rights or privileges, or the extent or division 
of them, which many Mecrassidars of these districts were said to possess, I have 
perhaps, in my reports, treated of the rights of the heads of villages, in a man¬ 
ner less qualified than I should have done under other circumstances. 

99. Though I stated that I had not discovered in this district that any 
Soodurs possessed the privileges which I described the Bramin Agraharums to 
have, 1 have in other places admitted, that the heads of villages, or those who 
were admitted in the circar pottah, had certain meerassy rights. I did not, 
however, go so fully as I would have done, had my attention been particularly 
directed towards it, into the number which in these districts participated in 
this meerassy, or the nature and extent of meerassy itself. 

100. On the first settlement of every village, it has been customary, from 
time immemorial, to grant to the Graumutta, or head-man of the settlers, an 
assignment of a certain tract of land, called the gramuttaum maunium, and 
certain privileges or fees in kind, under the general denomination of graumut- 
tan sosuntrum, bearing a certain proportion to the produce of the land of every 
cultivator within the extent of the village. 

101. Both by the Hindoo and Mahomedan Governments, their property of 
these descriptions would appear to have been much respected, and it was 
allowed to descend in hereditary succession, and even to have been left to their 
disposal to transfer temporarily or permanently to others. 

10€. But the Graumuttans, or heads of villages, were subject at all times to 
punishment, by fine or otherwise, for offences, misdemeanours, or by disposses¬ 
sion of their lands and privileges : the latter, however, be ing considered an 
extreme act of rigour, which it is pretended was seldom resorted to, except in 
very urgent cases, such as treason against the sovereign authority, or capital 
crimes. 


103. All the other lands of the village, except the Graumuttan, were at the 
disposal of Government to manage, as best suited their interest; and there 
appears to have been no fixed limit of the Government aggregate demand upon 
the village, which could entitle the Graumuttan of a muneett village, or a 
village possessed by Soodurs, to be considered an absolute proprietor of the 
villages. 

104. All the munevett villages of the districts, or villages possessed by 
Soodurs, may be said to be either under the different tenures of yackabhogum, 
or pushoonkarry, or urdakurry. 


105. Ekabhogum 
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105. Ekabhogum or yekhabhogum, is a village where no other distribution I ~ 
has been made and no shares arranged, besides those of* the original graumut- 
tan maunium. In some villages the mnunium has remained in the hands of the/'* 1 
direct descendants of the original Grauinuttan, in others a division of it hae*--? 
taken place among branches of the same family, and from the poverty of some 
of the AramHies, at some time or other, individuals of other families, and other 
castes even, have occasionally been admitted to a participation of the graumut- 
tan maunium and privileges; but as long as the division is confined to the grau- 
muttaii maunium and sosuntrum, cither according to the Hindoo laws of rela- 
•tionship, or under the urgent necessity from poverty, or other strong cause of 
admitting individuals of a different caste, the village seems to retain its appella¬ 
tion of yekhabhogum, which in its literal senseis supposed to imply possession or 
enjoyment by a single person. 


106. Pushoonkurray seems to have been an association of partners subse¬ 
quent to tile original institution of the village. When the population and cul¬ 
tivation increased, it became necessary to add some new respectable inhabi¬ 
tants to the original proprietors, to assist in repairs of tanks, in the distribu¬ 
tion and settlement of the different lands, and to regulate the irrigation. But 
these new partners were not participators in the original graumuttan maunium 
lands, or any of the sosuntruih, but were partners in the profit and Joss of the 
cultivation of all the lands. 


107. Where shares are liable to a periodical interchange among the partners, 
the village is called pushoonkurray; where the shares remain as at first fixed, 
urdakurray. 

108. The great distinctions drawn between the Bramin ugraharums and the 
muneevuts seem to be these : that the former derive possession and the power 
of sale from grants of sovereigns ; that the whole jands of the village appear 
to be in a manner their property divided into so many shares ; that each holder 
of a share has the right to sell his share separately, and that the whole com¬ 
munity have a right to sell the whole village ; that the ugraharums were origi¬ 
nally either sholriums or survamaniems ; that under the latter tenure they were 
entirely exempt from land-tax, and that under the former they paid an easy rent, 
not depending upon nor proportioned to the annual extent of cultivation] but 
having the aggregate amount for the whole villages fixed by the grant or dana 
shasunum. 

109. That the latter muneevut or villages possessed by Soodurs have no regu¬ 
lar grants, that is dauaputtrums or danashsauums, or tambur slmsanums ; that 
they originally had certain port ions'of the land of the village, called graumuttan 
maunium, and certain privileges, tythes, or fees ,in kind, under the general 
denomination of sosuntrum ; that neither a single graumuttan where one head¬ 
man possesses the maunium, nor a number where they are several Meerassidars 
enjoying the maunium, can dispose of any thing but the graumuttan maunium 
and the sosuntrum fees, all the other lands of the villages being considered out 
of the power of his disposal, and exclusively belonging to Government: that 
no permanent rent was ever settled either by grant or custom for the village, 
but that the annual rent depended upon the actual state of cultivation, the pro¬ 
portions only being fixed by general usage. 

110. Except that the proportion of mail war um which the Circar received 
was smaller from the ugraharutn than from the muneevet villages, it does 
not appear that the Circar exercised any greater degree of controui over the 
koodeewarum of the one or the other; that is, as far as regarded those ugra¬ 
harums, which were at first or afterwards become liable to a certain payment 
to the Circar, occasional agents were appointed for the proper security of the 
mailwarum in both, but the management of the koodeewarum seems to have 
been left as equally to the Graumuttan of muneevet as to the Mahajanuin of 
the ugraharum village. 

111. There seems to be another species of tenure in the ugraharum villages, 
which does not hold good in muneevet villages. This is the urdeckrayum. 
Urdi would appear to signify permanent or irredeemable, and kurdi krayum 
an efttire permanent sale, which the ugraharum possessors have alone the 

11 L power 
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power of making of whole villages, or of the shares in this; but the denial of 
this right to the muneevet villages does not bar their right of the sale of 
graumuttan maunium land, or of shares of it. 

1 IS. It must be admitted, that it has only been by the Company's Govesn. 
ment that a resumption has been made of the maunium land an A theprivileges 
in kind, from the mere notion of expediency. The resumption of' ttte lands 
and privileges in these districts took place in fusily 15213, under the sanction of 
the Board and Government, on the recommendation of my predecessor, Mr. 
Cockburn. 

113. This I am inclined to believe to have been a measure of unnecessary - 
hardship, particularly as the supposed equivalent in ready money, which was 
established, is by no means equal to the produce of the maunium lands and 
sosuntrums, which they formerly enjoyed. It has too much undermined their 
hereditary attachment, and lessened the interest which they had in increasing 
the produce of the villages: it has, besides, rendered it too eafey under a 
revenue administration, which does not sufficiently respect ancient rights and 
customs, to admit strangers to the head of the* villages, by the intrigues of 
revenue servants. I therefore recommend, that their former maunium lands 
and sosuntrums be restored, whatever system of general management may pre¬ 
vail hereafter for thlse districts. In a statemenrwhich accompanied my letter 
to your Board of 22d September 1810, they were valued at Star Pagodas 
25,773 41< 17 (not including those of the assumed pollams, which continue 
to their ancient Enaumdars), on an average of three years, from fusily 1215 to 
fusily 1217 inclusive, whilst the equivalent they now receive is only Star 
Pagodas 12,986 33 66. As a great proportion of waste land is included in 
this statement, it is not to be supposed that their former possessions were at all 
times, or one year with another, equal to this valuation. 

114. It is equally expedient, for the same reasons, to restore the Cur- 
nums* mauniums and privileges, which are estimated to amount to Star 
Pagodas 26,888 26 60, whilst their present allowances are only Star Pagodas 
16,326 43 68. 

115. But it is not to be conceived that these possessions existed at any time 
unconnected with certain civil duties to be performed to the state, such as 
management of the revenues derivable to Government, the settling of disputes 
among the inhabitants, the preserving of the community in tranquillity and free 
from public offenders of every description: and the village institution must be 
considered essentially and radically defective, without these conditions being 
attached to the situation of the Graumuttan. 

116. The revenue administration, however, would be left very inefficient, if 
admitting these conditions, it was not clearly understood that they were to be 
enforced, and that the resumption of the lands and privileges was to be con¬ 
ducted, under certain restrictions, by the controuling revenue authority, and 
not by the judicial tribunals. 

117. Neither the Graumuttan nor the Curnum should be allowed to sell his 
rights, or mortgage or transfer them in any way, without ihe concurrence of 
the Collector, and the transaction being registered ; and the Collector should 
have the power to determine who among the claimants of the Graumuttan and 
Curnum mauniums and privileges must be considered responsible for the execu¬ 
tion of the public duties attached to the station. But no Graumuttan or Curnum 
should be absolutely dispossessed of his rights without the sanction of the Board 
of Revenue, upon a full representation of the case by the Collector. 

118. Before I quit these districts, I think it a duty to submit, and to 
recommend strongly the petitions of those interested on two points to which 
the inhabitants attach some importance, and on which the indulgence of 
Government will be thankfully received, whilst the sacrifice of revenue can 
hardly be considered very great or deserving of hesitation, when the comforts 
of the people are so likely to be secured by it. Your Board and Government 
have liberally encouraged the erection of public buildings on the high roads 
for the accommodation of native travellers, by grants of certain quantities of 
land, a convenience which has already been felt to a great degree and ac¬ 
knowledged 
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knowledged in these districts; but in order to extend the measure as far 
as the comforts of travellers really require it, it is necessary that the encou¬ 
ragement should bp more ample. The Board and Government very readily „ 
acquiesced in my recommendation, that two cawnies of nunjah land, *®r*'*~ 
five cawnjea^of poonjah, should be granted for defraying the expense of 
keeping up’*these buildings, and the establishment generally attached to 
them. It being a new arrangement, I was cautious of soliciting more; but 
this quantity is obviously insufficient. The partiality of Hindoos for this 
mode of appropriating their wealth has caused twenty-seven buildings of 
•this description to have been erected under the present terms; but the ori¬ 
ginal projectors themselves very frequently fail into untoward circumstances, 
and their descendants, equally subjected to the like misfortunes, have not 
either the same zeal and interest to maintain the works of their ancestors. 
These useful buildings are therefore likely to be soon neglected, and to fall 
into disuse and decay, unless»the quantity of land with which they are en¬ 
dowed is sufficient at least to feed oue person, whose duty would consist in 
paying attention to the wants of travellers. Of the quantity now assigned, a 
fourth part of it may be said to be taken up by the buildings themselves, by 
the wells that are sunk, and by the fences that surround them : I beg there¬ 
fore to recommend, that not lesp than five cawnies of nunjah, or twelve caw- 
nies of Poonjah land, should be granted for these truly charitable institutions. 
This will merely provide for a very small establishment, without at all reim¬ 
bursing the original expenses, or those which the maintaining the buildings 
and the wells in proper order will cost. The projectors may be calculated to 
have laid out from one hundred to five hundred pagodas each in these under¬ 
takings. The following abstract shews the places where the buildings have been 
erected, the annual amount of revenues which has hitherto been granted 
for them, and the addition which it is farther proposed to relinquish to them, 
making a yearly increase of Star Pagodas 3d I 3. 


Mr. G-osme’* 
^TMcdch INIS. 


119. The remaining request I have to make is in favour of the abolition of 
certain odious taxes and privileges at Triputty, which are very vexatious to a 
great number of the people. I should not have deferred the recommendation 
of this necessary measure to my departure from the districts, had the incon¬ 
venience of the impositions been brought to my consideration at an earlier 
period; but long custom, though the taxes are not of any revered antiquity, 
had prompted all descriptions of pilgrims to submit to them, without any public 
appearance of discontent, or any direct representations to public authority. 
And in ignorance of any popular ill-will towards them, I was not anxious to 
commence any innovations which might affect the rights of individuals or the 
prejudices, however absurd, of the Hindoo community. I have ascertained, 
liowever, that these taxes and privileges arc considered to have derived their 
origin in a despotic period of government, and to possess no advantages, and 
to favour no prejudices or superstition, which could make them less vexatious 
and more acceptable in the eyes of the Hindoos; and there being nothing in 
the nature of them which will be seen by the following explanations of each 
item to induce their continuance, I trust there will be little hesitation in doing 
them away. Though old custom may warrant the levy of them, the judicim 
courts may require a regulation, authorizing the monopoly of these branches of 
revenues, before they decree in favour of a prosecution instituted against the 
infringement of it, and the farmers have often complained of interlopers ; but 
here, where the exclusive privileges only cause vexation to numbers, without 
adding materially, and certainly not in any due proportion, to the public 
revenue, there can be little wish to enact that into a law which ought never 
to have been a custom. The average receipts from fusily 1211 to fusily 1227 , 
a period of seventeen years, under these different items, have been Star 
Pagodas 4,805 2 42. 

Details qf Tawatora. 

Tawatora, 

Wukabudee, 

Pudee Maira, 

Mudapullee Mauniem, 

Kanongoo Roossum, 

.. ' Muttevar Rossum. 


ICO. Tawatora, 
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Mr. Greeme’s 


SI Mari 


Rdtartt 

Jor<|irel8: 


ISO. Tawatora, the pagoda cook, or the person who rents the privilege of 
boiling rice for the nitti-puditerum, and the veshaish-puditerum, the ordinary 
and extraordinary expenses of the pagoda, and durmal expenses of those 
respectable persons who support a charitable establishment at the pagoda. 
His capability of paying the Circar is supposed to arise fronj.rthe profit he 
makes in boiling and distributing the rice tor these different establi'slpnents, and 
in the quality of it. It is not proper that Government should sanction any 
profit derivable from such means, by taking a sum of money for it. 


121. The Wukubudee renter rents the privileges of selling to pilgrims all rice 
that is required to be presented before the idol, independent of the fixed 
supplies for the pagoda and religious establishment, which are previously 
known. The Wukubudee renter must make over the rice to the renter of the 
tawatora or the pagoda cook. This profit is derived from the difference 
between the price which he pays for the article, and the price for which he sells 
it to the pilgrims: it ought to be abolished. • * 


122. Pudee Maira. The rest is founded upon the profit the renter is sup¬ 
posed to derive from grinding certain articles into flour. 


123. Mudapullee Maunicm. The duty of this renter is to see that every 
thing goes right in the cook-room : the profit die is supposed to‘gain from this 
employ enables him to pay a rent to Government. 


124<. Kanongo Roossum. The Kanongo has the privilege of presenting a 
certain quantity of rice to be consecrated before the idol; the difference of 
price at which he buys the rice, and of that for which it sells after consecration, 
enables him to pay a rent to Government. 

125. Muttevar Ilossum is a similar /arm established on the part of the agent 
of the Muttevar Rajah., 

126. Mungulkutta. Every pilgrim not having a husband or a father living 
(with the exception of those who take special vows) must undergo a shaving at 
the kuppula tirtum. The fee, from having been only one and a half fanam is 
now three fanams for each person, owing to competition of this farm. The 
exclusive privilege is rented by a society of barbers. The Government rent 
gives a pretence to a proportionate exaction on the part of the barbers, and 
therefore should be immediately abolished: it is just that the pilgrims should 
be left to be shaved in the most expeditious and cheapest manner possible. 

127. Govcndraz Sumy. This has been established for a long time back: 
that is, the renter pays to Government a certain sum for the privilege of 
making levies from pilgrims who resort to the Govetulraz pagoda, in the 
town of Triputty, and below the hill, which though at first they may have had 
a limit, seem not at this moment clearly defined. Pilgrims are prevented 
paying their devotions till the demands of the renter are satisfied. They 
should be left to make voluntary offerings, the same as at the large Triputty 
pagoda. From the immense number of people who are drawn from their 
proper occupations from distant countries, even the voluntary contributions at 
Triputly cannot be considered an advantageous source of revenue ; but it is 
more objectionable that these contributions should be at all compulsory. 

128. Swamy Pooshkurnee. The renter derives his profit from two sources. 
When Hindoos come to bathe in the tank near the large pagoda on the hill, 
called Swamy Pooshkurnee, they pay to the renter according to their means, 
for prayers and ceremonies which he performs for them. As these prayers 
and ceremonies must be performed, there is no occasion to prohibit the 
collection of this fee, but they must be left to the voluntary contributions of 
the pilgrims, and the Government need not sanction it by requiring of him a 
rent; this is recommended, therefore, to be abolished on the part of Govern¬ 
ment. 


129. Another source of profit is a fee of from one to ten rupees for every 
Bramin marriage celebrated on the hill, and for the ceremony of vesting with 
the Bramiuical thread, in return for some articles used on such occasions, but 
of value altogether inferior and disproportionate to the amount of the fee. It 
is not necessary that the persons celebrating the marriage should be* supplied 

# with 
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with these articles by the renter: they can procure them without difficulty any ' Mr Gronne’i 
where, and they consider this imposition a very great hardship. Hindoos 
prefer carrying their families to Triputty to celebrate marriage from the greater - / arc 
sacredness of it, and from the idea of its greater cheapness. As the possegjgrs / 

...•of this privilege claim ancient right to it, and as it might be hard to aBtjfishit 
entirely,' it might be restricted to the collection of one rupee for the ceremony 
of vesting the Braminical thread, and two for every marriage, and they should 
be exempted from paying any revenue to Government. 

ISO. Namal Dookan. The profit from this farm arises from the exclusive 
privileges of selling the composition with which the different castes of Hindoos 
mark their forehead. The monopoly being in one person’s hands, pilgrims 
have to wait longer, and to pay dearer for it, than if the sale were open. 

181. Moontalungudee. The exclusive privileges of selling to pilgrims* 
images of the deities, and vessels for butter-milk and other things. They are 
made of fehe chcndana, or* red wood, which grows in the immediate vicinity of 
Triputty. 


1S£. Kuppula teertum, *or Ulwarce teertum. A tank so called at the bot¬ 
tom of the hill. The profit arises from the privileges of levying fees from 
pilgrims,, according to their circumstances, for performing ceremonies and 
prayers when they come to bathe at the tank below the hill, called kuppula 
teertum. This should be entirely a voluntary contribution, and not sanctioned 
by the exaction of any rent on the part of Government. The revenue has 
increased much within these few years by competition in bidding, and the pil¬ 
grims have, of course, been made to pay in proportion. 

1SS. To maintain and to improve the resources of the country, and to give 
greater security to the punctual realization of the revenues, I beg to recom¬ 
mend a more regular and efficient system for the repair of tanks and other 
sources of fertilization. These undertakings have* hitherto generally been too 
' much confined to the execution of those repairs only which were indispensable 
to obviate an immediate loss of revenue. This caution has arisen from the 
Collector and his Assistants not having much time, from the business which 
daily presses upon them in the cutcherry, to devote to their superintendence, to 
the forms required before estimates can be prepared and sanctioned, to the 
apprehension of entrusting public servants with large sums of money, the 
expenditure of which not being within the possibility of their strict supervision, 
might give rise to extensive embezzlements, and of after investigations break¬ 
ing in upon those duties of their situations, which might be considered of more 
pressing importance. Though this department should not be removed from 
the general controul of the Collector and his Assistants, there should be an 
ample establishment for the conduct of the details, which should admit of 
accounts being prepared, and the works being carried on, without too frequent 
reference to the Collectors cutcherry. As the Superintendent of tank repairs 
cannot be supposed to be able to superintend so many collectorates as are 
placed under his charge with sufficient promptitude, there should be an Assis¬ 
tant-Surveyor to each collectorate, with an adequate establishment, to prepare 
estimates of repairs required, to superintend the execution of all repairs of any 
magnitude, and to transmit duplicate accounts of estimates-and repairs, one to 
the Superintending Engineer, and one to the Collector. Neither the contracts 
with the bricklayers or tank-diggers need be made by the Surveyor, nor the 
• payments of money, bat these may be left to the talook revenue servants, as 
before: only the final disbursement should be deferred, till the Surveyor has 
superintended and approved the works and the rates of contract or hire. If 
there are any defects in these points, the Surveyor should communicate to the 
Superintendent of repairs and to the Collector. 


184. Where something now is to be done, it will be proper to investigate all 
the probable advantages by extension of cultivation before the works are sanc¬ 
tioned. But tanks and other source of irrigation, now out of repair but in use, 
which have been in a better state within these twenty years, should be restored 
to that state, without a scrupulous inquiry as to the exact profit to be derived 
from them. Their repair will certainly be attended with a general advantage 
to the country. 

11 M 135. The 
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Mr. Groeme'» 135 . The amount laid out in repairs lias hitherto not exceeded, on an ave- 
si ra 6 e » f rom fusily 1214 to 1226, about one and a half per cent on the land 

ar C V < revenue; but it should be considered no sacrifice, considering how closely it 
^ T \ is connected with the stability of the revenue, to make a regular appropriation 
'ol' tVu and a half per cent, for this purpose, or about Star Pagodas 13,000*. 
that is, it should be looked upon as a necessary charge, in order tc'&soje the 
realization of the revenue. ' 

136. Though the stipulation to make advances for cultivation (under the 

name of tuccavy) is excluded from the agreement with the renters, it has 
hitherto been granted, and should continue to be given, according to the cir, 
cumstances of the season. It only keeps between fifteen and twenty thousand 
pagodas floating unavailable to any direct purposes of Government; but as it 
is generally received with but a small balance at the end of the year, this sum 
should rather be distributed over a long period of years, when it will appear 
a mere trifle. , , 

137. Without falling into an indolent relaxation of the Government just 
demand, I take the liberty, above all, to recommend a lenient collection of 
the rent, abstaining as much as possible from the harsh and inexpedient extre¬ 
mity of distraining and selling property, except in particular cases of deter¬ 
mined contumacy. This necessity arises, in general, from something defec¬ 
tive in the assessment, or some particular calamity, which should be diligently 
traced and speedily remedied. Postponed periods of payment should be 
allowed,'where every endeavour is made on the part of the renters and Ryots 
to extricate themselves from their difficulties, and to satisfy the Government 
demand. If the difficulties are real and insurmountable, they should not be 
driven to despair, but the rent should rather be continued with the old lease¬ 
holders than new hands admitted upon an uncertainty. Where the resources 
are clearly good, and where the renters are extravagant or incapable, and 
refuse to admit other more respectable partners, then it is necessary, for the 
security of the revenue, that some severity should be had recourse to. 

I have the honour to be, with much respect. 

Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient and humble servant, 

(Signed) H. S. GRCEME, 

Collector’s Cutcherry, Collector. 

31st March 1813. 


EXTRACT REVENUE LETTER Jrotn FORT ST. GEORGE, 

Dated the 2 d October 1819* 

Revenue Letter Par. 241. On the 20th October 1818 we came to a resolution in the Judicial 
fr °Geo° r e St * department, to depute Mr. William Thackeray, Collector of Bellary, to Ganjam, 
2 Oct. r fsi9. with the view of ascertaining the best means of securing permanently the 
tranquillity and revenue of that district, where much disorder had long 
prevailed, and disturbances of a very serious nature had taken place, more 
particularly in the hill zemindarries. 

242. 'Die representations of the acting Collector and Magistrate * which led 
to the deputation, and the instructions with which Mr. Thackeray was 
furnished on the occasion, will be brought particularly to the notice of your 
Honourable Court in the Judicial department, where they are recorded. We 
shall here, however, beg leave to draw your attention to some proceedings of 
importance which have taken place in this department, in consequence of the 
mission of that gentleman to Ganjam. 

243. The subject of the first report which we received from Mr. Thackeray, 
after he had proceeded on his deputation, was the state of the zemindarry of 
Moherry. In this report Mr. Thackeray endeavours to trace a rebellion or 
disturbance which he found in that zemindarry to a fraudulent sale said to 
have been effected in 1810, on the ground of arrears of revenue, by means of 

which 


* 4th March 1819, par. £9 and 60. 
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which -the zemindarry passed from the ancient line of its holders, and came Revenue letter 
into the possession of a banyan family, one of whom held the office of Shroff fro ? St - 
in the Collector’s cutcherry. Mr. Thackeray was of opinion, that the ancient 2 Oct/fiBift, 
family ought to be reinstated ; and he suggested several different courses qf. ■ 
juoctflure which might be adopted for that purpose, urgently recommending; 
at the sainqfurii> that early orders should be issued on the subject. 

044. We lost no time in referring Mr. Thackeray’s report, with its various 
accompaniments, to the Board of Revenue, for their early consideration and 
report. We instructed the Board particularly to report on the circumstances 
underwhich the Moherry estate went out of the possession of the Zemindar’s 
family, the circumstances under which it was now under the immediate charge 
of the Collector, and the propriety and practicability of the measures recom¬ 
mended by Mr. Thackeray. 

245. The report of the Board of Revenue* having been received, was 
taken into consecration at our Consultation of the 28th April last. The view 
taken by them differs very materially from that of Mr. Thackeray, both with 
regard to what should be considered as the facts of the case, and to what 
claims the ancient family would have on the Government, supposing the facts 
to be a$ he- believed. Referring your Honourable Court, however, to the 
record of our proceedings for full information concerning the sentiments of 
the Board, as well as those adopted by Mr. Thackeray, we shall here content 
ourselves with stating the recommendation with which the Board concluded, 
and the instructions which we deemed it proper to issue. 

246. The Board stated, that upon the whole they considered as the safest 
course to be pursued one which Mr. Thackeray had suggested, of obtaining 
from the family in possession a surrender of the zemindarry; but they were of 
opinion, that the recompense to be offered to the family should be limited .to 
the repayment of the purchase-money, in addition 1 6 the amount of.the 
surplus collections at present in the hands of the Collector. 

247. With respect to the eventual restoration of the zemindarry to the 
Rannee (the representative of the ancient family), the Board stated, that they 
considered the question to be one of purely political expediency, and that they 
were doubtful, therefore, Whether they ought to offer any opinion upon it; 
but as the measures recommended by Mr. Thackeray had been referred.U> 
them without any observation, they submitted, that no pledge should be given 
to restore the zemindarry, that this should be left to the future pleasure of 
Government, and that, in the mean time, a suitable allowance should be 
granted to the Rannee for her support. 

248. We gave directions that the Board of Revenue, without loss of time, 
should instruct the Collector to offer the present holder of the zemindarry the 
original purchase-money (34,000 rupees) for it; and if the offer shotild be 
accepted, to take the zemindarry under aumany management; and that, if the 
offer should be rejected, the Board would, with reference to Mr. Thackeray’s 
opinion on the subject, state what process they would advise to be pursued, 
for the purpose of obtaining possession of the zemindarry on account of 
Government. 

249. We resolved to grant, from the date of the resolution (the 28th April 
last), an allowance of not less than nine thousand nor more than twelve 
thousand rupees per annum, for the support of the ancient Moherry family; 
and we directed the Board of Revenue to make, in communication with the 
Collector, a proper distribution of the amount sanctioned among the several 
members of the family and submit it for sanction. 

250. We at the same time took occasion to intimate to the Board of 
Revenue, that we deemed it of much importance, that if the Bissoyes had 
really lost their ancient lands and pecuniary allowances (which we had reason 
to apprehend was the case), these should immediately be restored to them, 
and to. desire that the Board would furnish the Collector with orders to that 
effect. 


* 28th April 1819, par. 8 and 9. 
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Revenue Letter 
from Mart St. 

£OctU 81 S 


' 251. On our proceedings under date the SOth of March last are recorded 
two other reports received from Mr. Thackeray, on the result of his inquiries in 
the district of Ganjam, to Which we beg leave to draw the attention of your 
^Honourable Court. These reports are dated respectively the 15th February 
and Sth of March. ... 


252. The former, in which he explains his sentiments very'fulfy/with regard 
to the ultimate causes to which the late disturbances in the hill zemindarry of 
Ganjam are to be attributed, we thougt fit to reserve for future consideration. 

253. His report of the 8th March relates chiefly to the state of the zemin¬ 
darry of Gumsoor, and at our consultation of the date on which it ijL-recorded 
we proceeded to pass orders with respect to the arrangement to be^sanctioned 
regarding that zemindarry. 


254; It appeared that Mr. Thackeray, under the circumstances which had 
come to his knowledge, had been induced to acquaint Screejkara Bunge, the 
Zemindar family ejected and the father of the last Zemindar of Gumsoor, 
that he would advise the Government to apppint him Zemindar. In this state 
of the case we felt ourselves bound, by considerations of good faith and of 
policy, to adopt Mr. Thackeray's recommendation. Screekara Bunge had 
already actually acquired the authority of Zemindar during the disturbances 
which had prevailed in the country. In the assurances given to him by Mr. 
Thackeray, he would doubtless have regarded that gentleman as the accredited 
agent of Government; and now exercising the authority of Zemindar, not 
only in fact but under the sanction of Mr. Thackeray, he could not be dispos¬ 
sessed unless by force of arms: we therefore deemed it advisable to confirm 
the arrangement made by Mr. Thackeray, as a measure both of expediency 
and necessity, and not apparently in contradiction to impartial justice. 
Screekara Bunge was accordingly appointed Zemindar of Gumsoor i but we 
resolved that, in the'eowle to be granted to him, it should be stipulated that 
at his death the zemindarry should revert to Government, to be disposed of 
as should then be judged most proper. We also resolved, that the rent should 
be fixed, as was proposed by Mr. Thackeray, at seventy-five thousand rupees 
per annum. 


255. In consideration of what is stated by Mr. Thackeray concerning 
Dananjiah Bunge, the last Zemindar, we resolved out of the rent of the 
zemindarry to settle upon him an allowance of eight thousand rupees per 
annum, and to cause it to be signified to him, that if his conduct in the 
interval should be correct his claim to succeed to the zemindarry on his 
father's decease would at that period be taken into consideration. We also 
resolved, that Mr. Thackeray should be desired to suggest any further 
measures which, in his opinion, it might be proper to adopt with respect to 
Dananjiah Bunge; but we have not since received any further suggestions 
regarding him from Mr. Thackeray. 


EXTRACT FORT ST. GEORGE REVENUE CONSULTATIONS, 

The 4th March 1819. 


To the Chief Secretary to Government at Fort St. George. 


Mr. Thackeray’s 
Report respecting 
Moherry, 

8 Fell-1819. 


Snt; 

Par. 1. On my arrival in this province I found two rebellions or 
disturbances in Moherry and Goomsur, disturbances again expected in Kim* 
medy, and possibly in some of the other zemindarries. I have now the honour 
to report on the Moherry disturbance, which demands immediate attention, 
and to request early notice of this report. 


2. Immediately on my arrival, J published the proclamation which accom¬ 
panied my letter of the 26th November last, in the hope that the Moherry and 
Goomsur disturbances would be suspended, when it was known I was coming 
to investigate the causes of them, and I attended the acting Collector to 
Kimmedy to endeavour to prevent their breaking out again there. After 

settling, 
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settling, as far as could be done, the disputes at Kimmedy, and taking Mr. Thackeray's 
measures to secure, as far as could be done, the peace of that zemindarry, I Ke P ort respecting 
came up here, agreeably to the intention I had announced in my proclamation, 8 ftb3[cri , 9. 

8. I had understood that the zemindarry of Moherry had been transferred v 
stxn/-yeiya before to the Cutcherry Shroff, Bundum Cheliamiah, by sale for 
arrears of revenue; that it was said there was fraud attending the transaction, 
and that the old family had been injured ; that Mahartah, in whose name the 
insurgents acted, was a mere peon, attached, it was supposed, to the old 
family, at? least professing attachment to it; that he was supported by the 
adherents of the old family, and perhaps by some of the Zemindars and country 
people, because they could not bear to see a Banyan Zemindar of Moherry, 
because they resented the injury done the old family, and the other Zemindars 
might fear the same fate themselves. It seemed as if every mischievous person 
was encouraged to intrigue and promote disturbances. By the suspected nature 
of the Shroff’s title, Mahartah seemed to set up, as the champion of the old 
family and the landed interest :'at least he gave himself out as such; and it 
was not easy to guess how he had become so formidable, but from the strength 
he acquired by these popular professions. 

4. I found the ancient family in confinement at Chicacole, living on small 
pensions from-the Government. ^ They represented their forlorn condition to 
me, and demanded justice and inquiry intp the facts attending the loss of their 
patrimony. 

5. I found the vain attempt to seize or drive Mahartah from the hills on 
which he had taken his station had been attended with great loss, that the 
insurgents w£re in consequence emboldened, that the immediate inconvenience 
was intolerable, and the example dangerous. I found a great force, as many 
as could be spared of two battalions of sepoys, at Itchapore and Berhampore, 
about two hundred of the rangers and some country peons were employed in 
guarding all the villages around the hills; that the troops suffered a good deal, 
but that nevertheless there was no security of person or property in the roads 
or villages where there were no garrisons; that people were liable to be muti¬ 
lated, murdered, and robbed, or carried up the hills, where they were kept 
till they paid ransom. Even the Collector’s cutchcrry people, though they 
came in under a strong guard, expressed their fears of being seized, on the last 
stage into Berhampore. I found many villages, worth ten or twelve thousand 
rupees a year, deserted: in short, the inconvenience intolerable. 

6. Besides the general misery of such a state, it was of consequence to stop 
these disturbances, at a season when the revenue was coming in. Few out¬ 
rages have been committed since my proclamation was published ; and in the 
few instances which have occurred, the people and cattle carried off' have been 
returned. I have endeavoured to keep up the effect of my proclamation by my 
professions of justice and inquiry, to take away any reasonable plea for con¬ 
tinuing to plunder. The first step towards establishing authority is to do 
justice. Inquiry must be made: if there is nothing to complain of, of course 
nothing but force can be applied ; if there are any grievances, they ought to 
be redressed; and if, after the redress, the disturbances continue, the severest 
measures should be adopted. 

7. I have now the honour to report on the causes of the Moheriy dis¬ 
turbances. 


8. Though Moherry is one of the hill zemindarries, it is an open country in 
general: but there is a tract of hill and jungle extending for some miles, which 
reaches to within three coss of the large and now provincial capital town of 
Berhampore, which is also the cusbah of the zemindarry, and the former seat 
of the family. On these hills Mahartah has taken up' his station, and from 
these hills the plundering parties issue. There are some villages of cotuls and 
wodiahs about the bottom of the hills, and some huts and cultivation among 
and upon them. The peons and conds are connected with Mahartah, and, in 
fact, the people who do the mischief: there may be also some goomsur peons, 
and some perhaps from the other zemindarries with him. The hills are un¬ 
healthy. Mahartah at least professes the cause of the ancient family. The 
• 11 N peons 
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. Mr. Thackeray’s peons and conds seem to want their former enaums and payments and 
itepori^rcspecuag p er ] ]a p S a pardon for the past. 

« Pcb^ia 19. J g. There have been occasional disturbances in Moherry since it came under 
_ — j W Company’s Government, and generally carried on iA the same way by 
parties from these hills. The country was sometimes under aumany maifega— 
mart, sometimes under the Zemindar’s management; but untifTt'was sold in 
1810, the management seems to have been carried on in the name' of the old 
family. The Rannee for some years had an allowance of twelve thousand rupees 
a year; she now gets thirty rupees a month from the Government. * 

10. The permanent settlement was concluded in 1804, and the Rannee, the 
widow of the last Zemindar, was constituted Zemindar. It would Ij4ve been 
much better for her, the Government, and every body, if she had continued 
to live on her allowance of twelve thousand a year, and the country had con¬ 
tinued under the Collector’s management. 

11. The country was valued at ninety thousand; it does nob however, now 
seem worth more than eighty thousand. The permanent jummah was fixed at 
sixty thousand, the supposed two-thirds of the«gross revenue. 

12. The Rannee lost her zemindarry in 1810, in the manner which I shall 
now detail for the information of the Right Honourable jjm. Governor in 
Council. She fell in arrears about thirty thousand. The zemindarry was 
advertised by the Collector for sale : she got her renters to come forward with 
an advance of revenue and raised some money herself, altogether about twenty- 
two thousand, which was paid to the Shrofl, Chellamiah, on his promising to 
prevent the sale or buy it in for her. He however did not prevent the sale, 
but bought the zemindarry himself in other names, and pacified her with pro¬ 
mises of restoring it, and small payments till he died. If the country has not 
taken up her cause, Mahartah has taken advantage of it. This is the outline 
of the story: the detail is as follows. 

18. The Rannee seems to have gone on pretty well for some years after the 
permanent settlement was made, but fell in arrears in fusily 1218 and 1219. 
The arrears of fusily 1218 seem to have been discharged by loans from soucars. 
In fusily 1219 these loans seem to have been repaid from the revenue of 1219, 
but at the end of that fusily she was in arrears to Government 30,726 
rupees. The extravagance and mismanagement of her servants, disputes, 
and want of economy in her family, and partly, it may be inferred, her own 
want of energy and capacity, and the seclusion of her rank and sex, produced 
these difficulties. 

14. The disputes in her family originated in the supposed claim of her bro¬ 
ther-in-law, Mooza Deo, to the zemindarry. Mooza Deo prosecuted her, and 
an order was passed by the Sudder in 1809, confirming a razeenamah between 
them, ordering she should hold the zemindarry during her life, when it should 
revert to Mooza Deo. Mooza Deo died lately at Chicacole, but his son is the 
representative of the family. 

13. Opinion was at that time strong in favour of putting the Regulations for 
the recovery of arrears of revenue into effect. There had been a good deal 
of trouble about Moherry, and she had fallen for two yean in arrears, and her 
country was accordingly advertised for sale, to take place on the 29th Sep¬ 
tember 1810. The Board of Revenue and the Collector had lost their poli¬ 
tical and judicial power and feeling, and took of course a fiscal and regulation 
view of this and every other similar case of arrears. The arrear was due: the 
mode of proceeding was laid down in the Regulations; they had no business 
to consider farther. Many advantages may have resulted from this division of 
duty, authority, responsibility, and feeling; but there is no doubt the people, 
and the Government too, have suffered from the want of the general inspec¬ 
tion, care, and consideration of officers, who considered themselves generally 
the representatives of the Government. 

16. When the Rannee found herself in danger of losing the zemindarry, 
she does not appear to have been deficient in exertion. . She got her renters to 
agree to come forward with an advance of the then current year’s revenue, 
altogether about seventeen thousand rupees, proposing to raise herself about 

five 

\. v 
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five thousand rupees more, altogether twenty-two thousand, in order to save Mr. Thackeray’* 
the country. The renters accordingly came to Ganjam with the money, and Re P° rt , reg P eclin B 
she raised five thousand rupees; three thousand rupees by loan and two s^Peb *1819 
thousand by pledging her jewels. It appears that the Zemindars here fre, 
qgently resort to the same expedient, and pay the last year’s balance by antici¬ 
pating the first kist of the next year. The Zemindar raises such money on his 
own credit; for if the country should be sold, the renters would be liable to 
pay again. The renters, in this case, came forward to assist the Rannee; but 
they were naturally anxious about the arrangement she might make with a 
Soucar, or the Circar, because if she lost the country they might lose their 
money. She also came to Ganjam. 

17 * It appears that Chellaraiah, the Shroff, had had money transactions with 
her as with other Zemindars; that he enjoyed a jaghire village (Woonna- 
belly Filly) in her country, worth six hundred rupees a year, given by her to 
conciliate his favour; that lfo was a great Soucar in the country, and a great 
man in office too, and that he was therefore a proper person to lend his 
assistance on this occasion. It appears he offered his assistance: at all events, 
that he agreed to afford it, ahd on condition the sum the renters had agreed 
to pay and the Rannee had raised should be delivered to him, promised to 
malce up th$ remaining balance of about ten thousand himself, either taking a 
mootah in mortgage for what he should himself advance and put off the sale, 
or if that could not be done, buy in the zemindarry at the sale for the Rannee. 

It is impossible to tell what his real intentions were: he might probably at 
one time intend to restore it to the Rannee. He most likely wanted to get 
the country and Rannee into his owu hands, and then to make the most of 
them, keeping or giving up the country as circumstances might dictate; and 
this is the usual way in which money-lenders consider and manage these zemin¬ 
darry concerns. 

18. It must be recollected she was a woman, secluded by her rank and sex, 
much in the hands of those about her and the cutcherry, in distress, pushed for 
the money, in fear; that Chellamiah was a Soucar, Company’s Shroff, a great 
man in the office and country too; that he was in the habits of business of this 
kind with other Zemindars; that paying money to him, and getting him to be¬ 
come answerable for money, was considered nearly as good as a receipt from 
the Treasury, and that the money transactions of the Ganjam Zemindars, even 
with the cutcherry, are conducted in an irregular manner. All this accounts 
for the money being lodged with him in this manner, his undertaking the 
arrangement, and its being believed he could manage it. No doubt he could. 

19. When the Rannee came to Ganjam the arrangement was concluded, and 
Chellamiah promised, and it appears took an oath to effect it. The money was 
accordingly either paid, or the necessary assurances given to Chellamiah before 
the sale took place. All the renters who can be found, and many others recol¬ 
lect, and have given full and clear declarations on oath to the whole transaction, 
with the exception of three, Damodhur Croh, Gopenauth Mahuntee, and 
Lutchem Mahuntee. 

34. I think it clear the ancient family lost the zemindarry by a cutcherry 
trick, and that under all the circumstances of the case and* country, justice 
and policy require that the Government itself should do them justice. The 
injury was done by the officers of the Government, in the cutcherry of the 
Government, and under the cloak of the Regulations of the Government. 

The Zemindars and country people can only see the transaction in this light, 
and expect justice from the Government. They look to the Government, and 
do not understand the Regulations, nor the nice theory we have endeavoured 
to introduce: in fact, nobody but the Government can and will do them jus¬ 
tice ; nobody but the Government is so deeply interested and has the power. 

85. It may be said, the ancient family may go to the courts, that they should 
sue the Bundum family for the zemindarry and the profits for the last eight 
years, on the promises and payments from and to Chellamiah before and alter 
the sale: but this would not satisfy the people; and, besides the. delay and un¬ 
certainty of the law, the family are now reduced to abject poverty, and till 
lately have been in confinement. They, in fact, want sense and purso to-pro- 

sccute. 
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Mr. Thackeray** secute.’ The injury was done by what the people consider the Government, 
ReP Mo h rmr* ing a ^ ter all that has passed in Ganjam, nothing but immediate satisfaction will 
8 I'ebu 18>9. convince the people that justice will be really done. They cannot believe the 
' Government want the power, that they are really fettered by their own Regu¬ 
lations, and have really tied up their own hands. The Government must restosg 
the ancient family immediately. 

36. In order to restore the ancient family, and secure the revenue and tran¬ 
quillity, this banyan family must be immediately ejected. Their relative Vcn- 
katakistnamah, who now manages their concerns, proposes in his arzee # to me 
to resign the zemindarry, if the Government will agree to pay them the original 
principal of the purchase-money (thirty-four thousand rupees), and the amount 
of the balance now standing against the country, taking from him the bonds he 
has got from the renters for their balances. The original purchase-money, and 
these balances together, would amount to above a lac of rupees, and the reco¬ 
very of the balances is uncertain. 

37. The zemindarry would not be worth a lac of rupees, perhaps, to any indi¬ 
vidual ; but I consider it would be well worth the while of die Government to 
pay not only a lac of rupees, but a lac of pagodas, if it were necessary, to get 
back the country, to enable themselves to do justice and recover the attach¬ 
ment of the people, to unloose their own hands jnow fettered by«t’& transfer to 
the fiundum family, and it may be hoped, get rid of this rebellion and with¬ 
draw the troops and peons, who must cost a lac of pagodas a year, now employed 
ou this service, and to secure the future revenues and the lives and property of 
the people. 

47 . As Chellamiah is dead, and his family, though irregularly, have come 
under the Collector’s protection, the Government may possibly not object to 
the Collector’s being authorized to accept the resignation of the zemindarry on 
reasonable terms. Perhaps the payment to them of the principal of the pur¬ 
chase-money, thirty-four thousand rupees, as I understood, was recommended 
to them by their friend at Madras; or considering the circumstances of the 
country, the Collector might be further authorized to buy, upon the best terms 
he could, the balances, if there should be any obstacles to an early arrange¬ 
ment, and any objection appears to the suit for the foifeiture, and to the imme¬ 
diate assumption of the country. This, however, would be rewarding instead 
of punishing the fraud. 

48. I hardly think such a proposal would weaken the right of the Govern¬ 
ment to the forfeiture, or injure the suit in the Adawlut to obtain it; because 
it would be evident the offer was made from the best motives, from a desire to 
do justice to the old family, and remove the cause of the rebellion and secure 
peace even at some expense. The security of the revenue, and saving the 
people and troops, are also laudable motives for such an offer, even though jus¬ 
tice may demand the forfeiture. It would be considered, that although the 
Government see it would be proper to insist on the forfeiture, as an example to 
deter other public servants from such transactions, yet that the peace of the 
country, the security of the revenue, and justice to the old family, made it ne¬ 
cessary to get the country back immediately; that therefore the punishment 
of the fraudulent .transfer became in the eyes of a considerate Government a 
secondary consideration, and if the offer should be unwisely rejected by the 
liundum family, such a proposal would, I imagine, rather benefit than injure 
the suit before the Adawlut for the forfeiture. 

49. All this, however, I humbly submit with deference to better judgments. 

It comes within my duty to state what seems the only proper and likely means 
at present to put a stop to this rebellion. The mode in which it may be legally 
done may require better judgment aud more technical knowledge; the great 
object is to get rid of the Bundum family immediately, and the Government 
may do so by assuming the country, but they may prosecute for damages. It 
is for consideration, how the country may be forcibly assumed by the Govern¬ 
ment with the greatest safety or the least risk of incurring damages, or a 
decree for the restoration of the zemindarry to the Bundum family. The 
Government would sue for the forfeiture, and it is to be hoped would gain the 
cause; "the Bundum family would in the mean time, or hereafter, prosecute the 
. Government 
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Government for the forcible ejection. The object is to eject them in such a Mr. Thackeray’• 
way as to avoid, or diminish as much as possible, any damages, fines, or conse- Re P9J r t ) rcs P ectin t 
quences of that nature, under decrees of the courts." *8, Feb^isiQ. 

50. If the Government should order the Collector to withhold the counte- 
nance and assistance he now irregularly gives the Rundum family in the manage¬ 
ment of the Mmindarrv, and to leave them to manage it themselves, they 

. would probably Be unable to collect the revenue, and be soon obliged either to 
throw it up or fall in arrears, when it would be attached and sold, ami so the 
great Abject of getting it out of their hands would be accomplished. But the 
public interests would suffer too much from such a measure: the revenue would 
fall into such a state of disorder, that it would require a long time to recover 
from ; the disturbances might be worse than ever; what authority now remains 
would be destroyed, and the worst consequences would ensue. Such a course 
must, of all others, be avoided. The Government, above every thing, must 
avoid so pusillanimous and dangerous an expedient. Instead of being likely to 
put down tfie rebellion, it would probably produce anarchy. The Government 
must look first to the protection of the people, authority, and good management. 

51. If the Bundum family should refuse to give up the zemindarry on lair 
terms, they will show that no consideration of propriety or humanity can influ¬ 
ence them,’ 'where their interest is at all concerned or their pride or passions 
excited. If one-hundredth part of the assistance given them had been given 
the Rannee, she could have kept her country; yet she was always, in fact, 
much more fit to be considered an incapacitated proprietor than the Bundum 
family. This family seems to have no sense of the exertions, loss, and expense 
incurred in fighting their battles. 

52. I have no doubt that they make use of the Collector’s name and autho" 
rity for improper purposes. It is said they have sequestered and kept the 
revenue of jagliircs and enaums, and that the threefold capacity in which the 
Shroff acts, of Soukar, Zemindar, and merchant, enables him to derive, per¬ 
haps, unfair profit at the expense of the Ryots. It is certain that, indepen¬ 
dently of the circumstances of the original transfer and the caste, the family is 
unpopular. 

53. I have endeavoured, as much as lay in my power, to stop these dis¬ 
turbances by my proclamation, my professions and inquiries, and by assuring the 
Moherry family and people that I had represented their case to the Government, 
who would undoubtedly do justice to every body. But it is uncertain whether 
the inquiries and professions of an inferior officer can have effect long, unless 
the Government immediately order the Collector to assume the country on 
their behalf, and assure the ancient family that they shall be restored and allowed 
a malikana from the revenue, which shall be managed by the Collector till ail 
accounts and balances shall be settled and a proper arrangement made for the 
future. The Government must also, at the same time, direct the Collector to 
sue for the forfeiture, and take such other measures as may be considered 
expedient to save the Government from damages, or other consequences of any 
law-suits which the Bundum family may hereafter institute. 

54. These measures, it is thought, will put a stop to the rebellion : at least 
they are the first that can be taken to effect that important object, and I humbly 
recommend they be carried into effect immediately. 

' 55. It possibly may be apprehended, that these measures of conciliation, or 
rather strict justice, may weaken authority, and encourage others to endeavour 
to carry points by resistance. I answer, I see no hopes of putting down the 
rebellion, at least without such exertions and severities as the occasion docs not 
seem at present to authorize and require, except by doing what is considered 
by the people, and what is in fact, strict justice. So far from being weakened, 

I think authority will be strengthened ; because all authority, especially of the 
Company in India, ought to be founded on justice. 

50. No doubt the Government could put down this rebellion by sheer force, 
and the people know it well. The Government can do any thing ; but it will 
not employ its armies, and the severities which would be necessary, unless in a 

11 O case 
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case of unquestionable justice and necessity. If after doing justice these dis- 
turbances should continue, I would recommend the severest measures. 

If any other matters should require inquiry and redress, they should also be 
lobked into. If justice is done, I think no serious resistance can in general be 
expected. There are, no doubt, many desperate men who can be kept in ordeP 
only by severity. I would not wish to conciliate such men ; but, at aji events, 
justice must first be done, and then severity must, if necessary, be applied. 


As there are some thousand Peons and Conds under insurgent chiefs waiting 
the result of my inquiries, and ready to begin the work of plunder, I may stand 
excused in pressing upon the Government the necessity of immediate orders to 
the Collector on the subject of this report. The ancient family must be assured 
of their right, and the country assumed, and the law process instituted by the 
Collector. 


I may also be excused, if I add, that in the prespnt state of this province, it 
is necessary that a full Collector should be immediately appointed. The 
people now do not know who is to govern them, or what measures may be 
followed up. 

If I have been led into an unusual freedom of expression and discussion, I trust 
it will be attributed to compassion for the peop^p, feeling for the troops, and 
concern for the honour of the Government. Circumstances have made it 
necessary to explain every thing. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) 


Xth February 1819. 


W. THACKERAY, 

Collector, Bellary. 


EXTRACT FORT ST. GEORGE REVENUE CONSULTATIONS, 

The 30th March 1819. 

Reap the following letters from Mr. William Thackeray : 

To the Chief Secretary to Government at Fort St George. 

Sir : % 

Mr Thackeray's Par. 1. T have the honour to request you will submit for the consideration 
'i 5 *Feb °^^ ,e Right Honourable the Governor in Council the following observations on 

e the present state of the Garijain province, which now seems to demand some 

attention from the Government. I should have deferred sending these obser¬ 
vations till after I had finished my enquiry at Goomsur, but the state of the 
country is too evident to make it difficult to form an opinion; and it is necessary 
for the Government to be fully acquainted with it, when they take into 
consideration my letter of the 8th instant, respecting the Moherry disturbance, 
on which they must pass orders without any delay. 

2. Ganjatn, Vizagapatam, and Rajahmundry, arc countries certainly different 
from all the other territories dependent on Fort St. George, chiefly because 
bounded to the westward by a wide tract of hill and jungle, inhabited by 
uncivilized and indeed unconquered barbarians, many of them not even 
nominally dependent on any Government: their climate and their poverty have 
secured them from conquest. Ho great native Government ever seems to have 
thought this tract worth conquering. It has been left as a waste corner of the 
earth to wild beasts and Conds: nobody seems even to know the boundary. 
This tract has never been even explored: there is a blank here, left in the maps. 

3. The country at the foot of this range of hills and the vallies which run 
up between them are fertile, but for the greatest part of the year the climate 
is deadly to strangers, and at all seasons very unhealthy. 

4. The Rajahs, whose countries lay at the foot of these hills, seem rather 
the descendants of the ancient lords of the country than of the revenue and 

* police 
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police officers of the great native governments. As the Zemindars were to be Mr. Thncfeernys 
considered in other countries Completely subdued, it matters little now how Report on Ganjam, 
the ancestors of the Rajahs got their seats; but it is certain the Mogul t j 

Government, even- when strong, exercised little or no real power in their. 
countries. They exacted only a small pesheush, and required the Rajahs to 
refrain theipselves from plunder, and to protect the low country from the Conds. 

5. These Rajaftrare to be considered rather as captains of the borders and 
lords of the marches, chiefs of the hills, than as private landholders. Their easy 
pesheush enables them to maintain peons, and the protection of the low countiy 
must be considered one of the conditions of their tenure, and one of the chief 
considerations which influenced the great Government under which they have 
lived to fix their pesheush so low. 


6. The Rajahs are connected with the Conds. All the Conds, indeed, who 
inhabit their own hills are their subjects, reduced and kept in subjection, partly 
by force, but chiefly by pay and presents, and the advantage of their connec¬ 
tion. The Circar officers never seem to have established a direct communi¬ 
cation with the Conds} at leapt, no successful steps have been taken to bring 
them under the immediate controul and influence of the Government. I do 
not think there are many Conds, but they extend* all along the range to 
beyond the Gadavery behind Polaveram, and are again found, under the name 
Chinchoowars, when the range again arises south of the Kistna. 


7. The peons who inhabit the villages at the foot of the range are more 
devoted to their Rajahs, almost as little known to the Circar officers, and as 
little connected with the Government as the Conds. The inhabitants of this 
tract, to the northward, are wodras, said to be less civilized than other 
Hindoos, but not deficient in good sense, at least iu cunning. 

8. The Committee of Circuit state the force of these hill Rajahs, as kept up. 
Perhaps they do not keep so many peons now; and of course, it is so much 
the better, if they can manage the duty with fewer, because they will find it 
easier to pay their pesheush: but on this feudal principle, instead of doing 
every thing to make them diminish the number of their peons, it would be the 
duty of the Circar officers to see they kept up their quota, to turn out against 
banditti or Pindarries, or a French invasion. 


9. With respect to the administration of justice, the Committee (the best 
authority) observe, small matters are settled by the head of the village, greater 
by the Rajah or rather his panter. This was in 1789. No alteration took 
place till the establishment of the courts ; till when, no great Government, in 
fact, ever attended further to these Rajahs, than to get a light pesheush from 
them, and make them do their duty as feudal chiefs. 

10. The Company have been sovereigns of the Circars for above fifty years ; 
and, it may be said, but little has been comparatively done towards establishing 
the authority of the Circar. Some Rajah or other has almost always been in 
rebellion, or there has been some disturbance somewhere, arising from disputes 
among the Rajahs themselves, or intrigues among their own people against 
them. These disturbances altogether have cost more trouble, lives, and 
expense, than any of those foreign wars by which the Company have gained so 
much. 

11. The usual course is for the Rajah to stop payment, or to refuse to 
attend in person to answer some criminal charge, true or false, his rivals, or 
the party hostile to him, may bring forward, and the local authorities may 
think it necessary to notice. The Rajah is seized and confined, or flies to the 
jungle; and, in either case, his adherents or banditti, who act in his name, 
plunder and murder those of the adverse party, who then generally get 
possession of the revenue management, and who then become the government 
party. Troops are sent into the country, great exertions are made generally 
without success, by forced marches, to catch the insurgents, and by small 
detachments to protect the villages. The loss, and in fact disgrace of such 
a warfare become intolerable. Every body suffers: the llajah is confined and 
deprived of his country, often plundered ; or it not confined, suffers with his 
adherents great distress in the jungles: the Ryots are maimed, murdered, and 

plundered. 
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Mr. Thackeray’s plundered, the Government loses its revenue, the troops are harassed and lose 
Report on Ganjam, g rca t numbers by sickness: at least every bddy seems to get tired of such a 
state, and a peace is patched up by restoring the old Rajah, or by setting up 
janother of the family, who by the countenance of the Government is in a few 
months able to establish his own authority. 

12. The few attempts in this part of the country to establish a Circar 
management under an Aumildar, seem to have been unsuccessful." Perhaps 
the Ryots and shopkeepers might have been taught, under a very good admi¬ 
nistration, to have preferred a direct communication with the Circar; *but the 
leading men in the country, and particularly those of the military caste, seem 
always and naturally to have preferred a Rajah, and the Ryots under a Circar 
management were exposed to so much violence, that they too must have 
preferred the protection of a Rajah. Perhaps there must be a Rajah. An able 
Collector and able Aumildars might possibly manage these countries j but the 
Government could hardly expect a succession of, able men in a climate where 
there must be so frequent death: It would be hardly worth while* to pay able 
men for such a service. The prejudices of the people are against a Circar 
management, and a Rajah seems a necessary evil. 

13. It may perhaps be said, there might not have been a good Circar 
management, and the proper measures might not have been takwjno conciliate 
the leading and military part of the people. However, I doubt whether any 
measures would have succeeded. 

14. AH we could ever do in these countries was to expel one obnoxious 
llnjah and to setup another of the same family in his place. The old rebel 
Rajah was usually either confined and pensioned, or if at liberty was recorded 
as an outlaw, but in fact privately provided for. In short, the Circar manage¬ 
ment was always found so insufficient, that the Government were at last com¬ 
pelled to have recourse to a Rajah. 

15. It is now impossible to tell the causes of these rebellions for fifty years; 
but there is reason to suppose the Circar officers were, in general, as much or 
more in fault, than the Rajahs. In former times, at least, private exaction by 
Dobashcs anil Circar servants rendered it difficult for the Rajahs to pay their 
pesheush, and led them to expect indulgencies and remissions the Government 
could not always be ultimately brought to allow. 

16. The Rajahs, with all the faults imputed to them, do not appear unwilling 
to perform what they consider their allegiance requires. So long as they are 
treated with justice, they seem ready, if they can, to pay their pesheush. 
They generally manage to pay it, though sometimes with some difficulty, and 
after some delay, generally arising from the roguery of their own servants or 
perhaps the Circar servants, and the exactions of Soucars and other creditors, 
who take advantage of their indolence, incapacity, or distress, and extort 
usurious bonds from them. They never seem to have been connected with the 
public enemy; and I may even venture to say, that eight or ten years ago, if 
a foreign force had driven the Collector with his cash chest from Ganjani, he 
might have found a safe retreat in Kimmcdy or Goomsur. The Ganjatn Ze¬ 
mindars seem to have shewn their fidelity in 1782 and 1/83. 

17* The permanent settlement, it is true, put a stop to the direct bribes of 
the Circar officers: but I have no doubt the court and cutcherry servants 
have still found means to raise contributions on the Rajahs, and the exactions 
have been felt more, because formerly, when bribes were paid, the Rajah got 
some exemption or abatement of pesheush in proportion. 

18. The government of the chiefs and council might have been more 
corrupt; but it was perhaps, considering other circumstances, more efficient, 
and I should think more popular that it has been since. Then, if the Rajahs 
bribed high, they secured staunch and powerful friends, 'flic chiefs never 
pretended to take the police into their own hands: seldom, and then only 
in particular cases, where the Company’s weavers or the gentlemen’s were 
concerned, interfered with the administration of justice. They interfered little 
more with the revenue management than now. 

lfl. The 
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19- The Rajahs are indeed indolent, ignorant, superstitions, expensive, 
dissipated, haughty, suspicious of Circar officers, and they wish to consider 
themselves rather tributary duel's than common subjects. Injuries, intrigues, 
and sometimes insults, produce naturally the most violent effects on such men.. 
jH»ar and suspicion particularly, and sometimes anger, take possession ofthem: 
they then.do something desperate, ami must be considered mad. A wise 
government musij'if possible, prevent such explosions. 

20. The judicial system and the permanent settlement were suddenly intro¬ 
duced a*mong these chiefs about fifteen years ago; and would, it was supposed, 
prevent or provide a remedy for all these evils, then recently felt at Ganjam. 
But it was forgotten that they had never been subdued, and that a complicated 
system put an ignorant nobility still more in the hands of cunning dependants 
of Europeans, who could take advantage of it. 

21. The authority of the Government ought to have been completely esta¬ 
blished, before they could efxpect the innovations which were made to ac¬ 
company these systems could be suddenly and rigorously introduced without 
resistance. The fixing the pesheush was no doubt wise, particularly as it was 
in general easy ; but the selling ancient zemindarries at. once for arrears, the 
substitution of a government police for the ancient institutions, the new and 
complicated, and where these phiefs were concerned, perhaps harsh process, 
both in civil and criminal matters, the extensive power arising from the 
judicial and police interference of the local officers, and therefore of their 
native servants, the treating them with lawyer-like sharpness, instead of the 
paternal protection they expect, at least talk of, from the Circar, the transfer 
ofthem, in short, from the political to the judicial department, were great 
innovations. 

22. The Government also gave up a great deal in the way of inquiry, in¬ 
formation, and conlroul. They relieved the Rajahs of duties they had always 
discharged, and they only could effectually discharge; the police, for instance. 
They also shut themselves out from any communication with the people, and 
in many respects tied up their own hands, while they at the same time 
imposed, if not fresh burdens on the Rajahs, new, and it would seem dan¬ 
gerous modes ol' exacting, what the Rajahs no doubt owed, and admitted they 
owed to the state. 

23. In short, the Government then altered the constitution. They weakened 
their own hands, too, when in fact they wanted more power than ever; be¬ 
cause they undertook, in Ganjam at least, more than ever, for they undertook 
to administer strict and equal justice, without regard to rank, among a lawless, 
unwilling, and unsubdued, 01 ; at least a hitherto privileged order of men. 

21*. There were only two ways of getting the Rajah to submit to the courts : 
either to give them a court aud system so suited to their dispositions and 
situation, with a judge so wise and so good that they should submit volun¬ 
tarily, or to force them to submit. They must of course, and actually 
do, dislike the courts, which they consider meant to make them pay their 
debts and punish their offences, so that it became necessary to force them to 
submit. 

25. We could not expect to establish the supremacy of the courts by force, 
without sending an army into the country, fighting A umildars with great bodies 
of Peons into their districts, and executing martial law with severity, and thus 
actually setting aside the courts, whenever, like Danuujiah Bunge, they 
refused to surrender to a warrant, or, like the Moherry family, they lost their 
counlrv for an arrear. 

2G. This, however, with the best revenue administration, would have been 
found a more difficult business than the subjugation of the southern pollatns, 
Wynaud, the Ceded Districts, and other countries, where resistance has been 
put down with a strong hand ; because the people arc more devoted to their 
Rajahs, even than the followers of those southern chiefs, and because, though 
perhaps less warlike, they have a much stronger hill aud frontier country, and 
even a worse climate in their favour, which have hitherto enabled them to 
maintain'so much barbarous independence, and with their poverty, may enable 
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them'to maintain the struggle, till the Government give it up as not worth 
’ supporting. All the twenty-one Rajahs together do not pay one lac and thirty 
thousand pagodas: not much more than one good Aumildar in Tanjore or 
the Ceded Districts. 

27- During the last three years we have tried what martial law and troops 
could do. It is true, the revenue management, perhaps, njay not have been 
very efficient, or the Circar officers not clearly in the riglit, and therefore it 
may not be thought a fair experiment; but supposing the cause and manage¬ 
ment good, I hardly think it worth while to force a new system updn them. 
If one Rajah fail in his duty, Government must punish him and put up 
another of his family. This seems the custom of the country, and what all 
former governments have done. 

28. If the revenue administration can be improved, it may be acceptable to 
them, and of advantage to the Government for the Collector to take the 
countries to nurse, when they may be involved 'in difficulties, giving them a 
malikana, and assuring them that they should have their country again if they 
conducted themselves properly, after their affairs should be settled, and they 
could make satisfactory arrangements for their future management. If they 
have full confidence in the cutcherry, I have no doubt they would be brought 
to acquiesce in an arrangement of this kind, jmd might probably be restrained 
from improper interference and irregular collections. 

29. Supposing even the Company had come into the Circar as conquerors, 
as they entered the new provinces in 1800, and ever so efficient a revenue 
administration hud been introduced, I doubt whether it would have been thought 
worth while to reduce these llajahs to the condition of common subjects. A 
light pesheush and general allegiance, under the controul of a political agent, 
acting immediately under the orders of the Government, as occasion required, 
on fixed principles, bub not under cramping rules, would have been as much 
as could have been expected from them. An arrangement of this nature would 
have saved the Government, the Rajahs, and the people a great deal of trou¬ 
ble and misery. These Rajahs arc not to be managed on justice of the peace 
principles. 

80. But these new systems were suddenly introduced after a bad govern¬ 
ment under the Company of thirty years. Our character was much lower 
than in the new provinces. We had come, and had generally acted as mer¬ 
chants, rather than as conquerors and sovereigns. There had unquestionably 
been much corruption ; but, in fact, there never has been a strong government 
in the Circar. For seventy years they were in great confusion, when Monsieur 
Bussy attempted to reform the police and the revenue, When Colonel Ford 
had expelled the French, the English authorities seem to have been confounded 
at the vast country subjected to them; or if they had spirit and comprehension 
to feel their situation, they were cither too weak or too ignorant of the country 
languages and customs, or possibly corrupt, to act as sovereigns. For some 
years after Colonel Ford’s conquest there was a general anarchy, and indeed 
from that lime till the permanent settlement was made, the Circar authority 
had never been effectually established, except in the immediate vicinity of our 
settlements. The meagre accounts of the Committee of Circuit, but the best 
ever got, shew that in Ganjam at least there was neither real information nor 
authority. 

31. If authority was not established before, it could not be expected to be 
done immediately after the permanent settlement was made. That settlement 
was, in fact, in many respects a permanent resignation of power, and the means 
of obtaining that information and influence which were necessary to enable 
the Government to administer equal justice, as they undertook, to high and 
low, Rajah and Ryot. 

32. To enable themselves to have performed effectually what this extensive, 
and here perhaps novel obligation, required, they ought to have done what they 
did in other provinces, now under better government, sent an army into the 
country, placed the revenue administration in the ablest hands, deferred the 
courts of justice, suspended the Zemindars when suspected or incapable, given 
them a malikana, placed their own Aumils in charge of the revenue and police, 

, taking 
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taking accurate accounts, particularly of all enaums, and made the settlements Mr. Thackeray'# 
with Ryots themselves. ^/tfFeb 

33. Under such a strong and good provincial administration, the Zemindars ' — 

would have been treated differently, according to their character, caste, con-* 

duct, and situation. 

• 

54. They may be considered of three descriptions. The hill Rhjahs, never 
thoroughly subdued by the great native government: a fixed and easy pesh- 
cush was no doubt the wise way of settling with them. The good effects of 
the permanent settlement have been amply felt in Ganjam; it kept things quiet 
for many years. These chiefs were tributaries rather than common subjects. 

The police should have accompanied the revenue, and it would have been 
better to have put them under a separate and simpler system. Such Rajahs 
belong rather to the political department: they should be governed on fixed 
principles, but not by complex untried rules, which fetter the Government on 
the one hand, and expose tfhe ignorant Rajahs, on the other, to the arts of 
men more knowing than themselves. 

35. Other Zemindars, too*, were men of military castes, Rachawars and 
Velma Dhoras, whose ancestors were men of influence in the country perhaps, 
or even oflicers of the Hindoo government at the Mahomcdan conquest, con¬ 
tinued, or newly appointed, revenue and police officers by the new Govern¬ 
ment. In general, it might have been better for these Zemindars if they had 
got their malikana, and their countries had been kept under a Circar manage¬ 
ment. 

36. There were other Zemindars, men of cultivating caste, who answered 
more to the Mogul, and indeed English idea of Zemindars: head farmers or 
Potails of districts. Some of these might have been continued in the manage¬ 
ment, and would have made indifferent. Tehsildars. t Rut wherever it was not 
necessary to have Itajahs under a separate system, wherever Government 
intended their new judicial process to be acted on, and to reduce every body to 
the condition of subjects, it would have been wrong to make a permanent settle¬ 
ment with Zemindars at all, if the Government had had any confidence in the 
revenue administration. Nothing but the well known corruption of the native 
servants, and the experienced inefficiency of the revenue management in the 
Circars, could make a permanent settlement with such Zemindars, and in such 
cases, proper. In such cases the permanent settlement was an evil; but better 
perhaps lhan other greater evils. Annual settlements were known to be 
attended with such abuses, that any thing was better. In fact, there never 
■was a good revenue system in the Circars. There may have been able Collec¬ 
tors and good servants, but no good system ever appears to have been esta¬ 
blished : the permanent settlement may be considered made, because the 
Government despaired of‘reforming these inveterate abuses. 

37. But though the peculations which followed annual settlements were 
stopped in the Circars by the permanent settlement, the Government lost a 
great deal: indeed, the Government professed to give up a good deal. They 
were at once cut off from any communication with the people, but through the 
courts, where nobody comes willingly. We none^tf us like to appear in court, 
or before a magistrate, with the oaths and forms accompanying such appear¬ 
ance; but the people of India like the cutcherry of the Collector: it is the 
great gate of communication between the Government and the people. This 
is no reflection on the Courts: it is the same in England. 

3S. Even in those cases where the Zemindars were continued in the exercise 
of that office merely as Zemindars, not as Rajahs on a separate system, it was 
necessary to have made them continue to manage the police as they had done 
for ages, according to the custom of the country and their original institution. 

It was necessary to do so, if no permanent settlement had been made with 
them; but it was perhaps even more necessary after making that settlement. 

Instead of doing this, the Government then gave up to them for ever the 
revenue management, that is, the source of influence and information, and 
relieved them from this important part of their duty. When I say police, I do 
not mean the cognizance of petty officers, but the preservation of the peace. 

. “ 39. In 
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"Mr. Thackeray’s 39 . In former times, wherever the Government was strong and pretended 
Itcport on Ganjam, to a( j m inister impartial justice, they necessarily exercised the strictest controul 
v——J—✓ over the Zemindars. They knew the revenue officers only could conduct the 
. police; that, in tact, a good- revenue management is a good police: they 
therefore always entrusted this duty to the Zemindars, and exacted it fw.n 
them. 

* 

40. Our Government has done the reverse : they converted offices into lots 
of land, they treated tributary Rajahs and great revenue and police officers 
as mere landholders. This was, perhaps, one of the greatest innovations ever 
introduced into any country, except perhaps the general transfer of land from 
English to Normans after the Conquest. It had its advantages, no doubt, and 
answers in some places. 

41. When the Government confirmed, and in some respect increased, the 
influence of the Zemindars, but at the same time relieved them from the respon¬ 
sibility and duty of the police, they transferred these duties and obligations to 
the zillah Judge ; but they could not, at the same time, transfer the command 
of services and information necessary to enable him to perform what these obli¬ 
gations required, because they had previously made them over to the Zemin¬ 
dars. It was wifh that command of service and information that the Zemin¬ 
dars always hail and always could maintain order in their countries. It was 
only when the Government was weak or tyrannical, and the Zemindars in rebel¬ 
lion, that there were any disturbances. 

42. The zillah Judge, when he came t.o discharge these duties, found himself 
totally destitute of any real information or authority in the country. He was 
obliged to sit down contentedly ignorant of every thing that passed live miles 
from his dwelling, or had recourse to hired Darogahs and Peons, a new esta¬ 
blishment, unknown in the country before, and unconnected with the country 
people. These new polivo officers did much more harm by their intrigues and 
extortions, than any little good that coidd possibly arise from their information 
and services. 

43. They were almost always either bribed by the Zemindars and count ry people, 
or endeavouring to extort money from them, or at least shewing their usefulness 
and importance, by dragging to light, and often exaggerating their transgres¬ 
sions. Most of the Judges seem to have considered them very corrupt. There 
is but one opinion of them among the country people, wherever I have had an 
opportunity of inquiring. 

44-. The Darogahs were generally low men, such as C’utwals, turned-off 
writers, Dobashcs, and butlers, the dregs of the courts and cutcherry : their 
Peons good for nothing, batta Peons, such as hang about every cutcherry, and 
follow the Dobash. Sending such men into the zemimlanics was as if the 
Government, an hundred years ago, had sent a dozen London attorneys* 
clerks, with some Bow-street runners, to the Highlands of Scotland, to con¬ 
troul those proud chiefs, and establish a good police in that country. 

45. Relieving the Zemindars from t he police was, in fact, an injury to them, 
because as no other efficient system could be introduced, their Ryots and reve¬ 
nue were exposed to the coifltequcnces of a bad police, and they themselves to 
the intrigues, extortion, and insults of low men. 

40. Great exertions have no doubt been made. The seizure, more through 
the Nizam’s police than ours, and punishment, in 1813, of Venkal Row, 
Jimma Rouze, and other banditti, who had plundered the country between 
the Kistna and Godavery for twenty years, re-established for the present the 
tranquillity of that tract; but all the country north of the Kistna is still liable 
to disturbance. Perhaps the Collectors may do something by employing the 
Zemindars under Section 39, Regulation XI, 1816 . But I think that section 
deficient, because the magistrate should have been expressly authorized to 
employ the servants of the Zemindars, who are, in fact, in all respects better 
calculated for this duty than their masters, particularly because they can be 
brought forward with less trouble, if accused of any abuse, in the discharge of 
it. This section is also objectionable, because it allows the magistrate to 
employ the Zemindars on his own responsibility. Now few men- will become 

personally 
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personally responsible for the acts of any native. It ought to have been made Mr. Thackeray’* 

part of the system, as it always was till the permanent settlement was made. Report on Ganjaiu, 

# 15 Feb* 1819. 

47. Most of the Zemindars, too, are unfit, and many now refuse to take 
the duty; and in other cases, in a minority for instance, the double manage¬ 
ments and divided influence maypreventthe Magistrate establishing an efficient* 
police: but wherever the Zemindars and their servants are not bad characters, 
and will undertake it, it may be best to entrust it to them. 

48. It may be said they will abuse it. I answer, if their general character 
is too Bad to be trusted with the police, they should not have been trusted with 
the revenue, which is what really gives them the means of doing good or mis¬ 
chief. If they are good enough for the revenue, they are good'enough for the 
police, which to be efficient always has and must accompany the revenue ; and 
there can be no police but through the people of the country. 

49. We must engage them in the service or nothing can be done. But, 
besides this,* the Zemindars, »their servants, and the country people, who can 
only be brought to act under them, are undoubtedly more respectable than the 
low people sent from courts apd cutcherries on this duty. 

50. If it was proper to continue the police with Zemindars, it was indispen¬ 
sably necessary with the hill Rajahs. They keep up, and in fact, by their low 
pesheush and original institution and tenure, are bound to keep up a police 
establishment. They are the natural channels of influence and controul over 
the lands, the only efficient captains of the borders. They hate our new police, 
and we cannot expect to establish any police in spite of them. If inclined, 
they will just as soon commit acts of violence without as with the police. I 
think they would be under some check if they had the police duty, and respon¬ 
sibility might be imposed upon them, perhaps, in such a way as to make diem 
more careful. 

51. The new police is said to have contributed td produce the disturbances 
in Ganjam. At present, indeed, the police of the hill zemipdarries is three 
battalions and two companies of Sepoys, a battalion of hill rangers, and an 
host of country Peons, detached in small parties, to protect every village for 
which a guard can be spared. Perhaps the most costly and least efficient police 
in the world, especially as the old police zemindarry Peons are still maintained, 
and in fact by the Government, who gave up so much revenue when they fixed 
the pesheush so low. These Peons are now paid as before; but employed in 
making, not putting down these disturbances. There are the men, and paid, but 
no longer under the old discipline. 

52. These disturbances are the real objects of police. Common cases of 
murder and even robbery are scarce in India, particularly in Ganjam : it is 
gang robbery, by parties from fifty to five hundred, that is the great evil. 

53. It is true, many abuses, sometimes even enormities, may be practised in 
the zemindarries. Whenever there is a Rajah there is danger. There is dan¬ 
ger when they are poor, and when they are rich; from their own servants, 
and from machinations of circar servants against them. If poor, they can¬ 
not pay their pesheush; if rich, may get insolent, or may be objects of plunder. 

They are in general too indolent, and incapable to manage, themselves; their 
servants will occasionally get them into scrapes: but, on the whole, there may 
be less mischief if they have the police, than if we attempt setting a police 
over them. 

54. In fact, the Government cannot now protect the people in these hill 
countries, except through the Rajahs. The people know this, and naturally 
look to the Rajahs, and not to the Government. It may be said, this will not 
be the case when the English Government is better known, our regulations 
introduced, and the people more civilized. I answer, I can perceive nothing 
very effectual done towards establishing a good Government police. I can see 
no instruments to maintain tolerable order but the Rajahs, nor are we likely to 
find others : they are the country gentlemen here. If our system, our officers, 
and the people are likely to improve, why not the Rajahs ? They are at least as 
likely to improve as the low people generally employed by the court and cut- 
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Mr. Thackeray'a cherry .in Ganjam. Why should not the men of rank and fortune improve as 
h" ST* ^ ast as an y ^ody e * sc ^ ^ j0r ^ Uornwallis expected their improvement, and it was 

v. _ ’ j one of his best reasons for making the permanent settlement. I have no 

, doubt there has been a great improvement here, on the whole, since the 
country has been under the Company’s Government, though much slower thap, 
in other countries. In 1800 Lord William Bentinck proposed to trust tffe 
Zemindars in the circars with the police, though the Supreme Government 
overruled it. 

55. The Rajahs or their servants commit frequently irregularities, soipetimes 
enormities, but these stories are generally exaggerated by the party hostile to 
the existing Rajahs. Sometimes some police, or revenue, or court officer,joins 
the party, and they try either to take advantage of the Rajah's transgressions to 
extort money from him, or to get the Government to take up the cause against 
him, that he may eventually lose his zemindarry. His brother or cousin, with 
some of the public servants, arc perhaps at the bottom of the intrigue, which 
sometimes may extend to the hills, when the Conds may be brought down to 
plunder his villages, and so disable him from paying his pesheush. It is a 
struggle for the zemindarry or revenue management, which, of course, where 
the pesheush is so low, is a profitable concern. In other provinces the Govern- 
ment give up revenue to keep people quiet $ here, sometimes, to make a dis¬ 
turbance. 

f 

56. I believe the Rajahs, in thpir management of their servants, and the Conds 
particularly, are sometimes obliged to exercise severities, which are in fact not 
criminal, when absolutely necessary to maintain the peace. The Government 
has no natural right to question them for such acts. The Government cannot 
protect the people. If the Rajahs, as captains of the borders, do not take on 
themselves such necessary severities, the country might be a scene of plunder. 
The law, perhaps, cannot allow of such acts, but they would hardly ever be 
brought forward, unless tlje Magistrate went out of his way to drag them forth. 
Even then they would not be established in court, because the people and ser¬ 
vants about the Rajah would never speak out against him, when his life and 
dignity were concerned. The Government would not be brought to give 
them the power of life and death ; but it would be better to do it at once, than 
to leave the country to be plundered by the Conds. 

57. Sometimes one Rajah is accused of raising disturbances against another. 
Pudmanabha Deo, proprietor, in fact Zemindar, of Teckally, is the son of 
Doogarauze, who was related to the Kimmedy family, and managed that hill 
zemindarry many years. When he died his son succeeded to the management; 
but a party was soon formed against him, who intrigued with Peons and Conds, 
who began to plunder the country, and at last drove him from the management: 
another manager was appointed, and Pudmanabha Deo retired to his zemin¬ 
darry of Teckally. In a short time fresh disturbances were raised against the 
new management. PudmanaUha Deo Was accused of exciting them : he was 
tried and acquitted before the court of circuit. His son, a mere boy, was sen¬ 
tenced to death by a court martial for assisting the insurgents, but reprieved. 
It seems generally believed Pudmanabha Deo got off by large bribes to lawyers 
and witnesses. It is doubtful whether he was concerned. He says the party 
which at first excited disturbances against him, when they had thereby effected 
their object and succeeded jto the management, did not perform what they had 
promised to the banditti they employed; and that, in revenge, the banditti 
again rose against their old employers, now got into power, and created the 
troubles of which he was accused. At all events, whether Pudmanabha Deo 
really instigated these second disturbances, it was improbable he should have 
employed his only son in such a dangerous intrigue, when he could so easily 
have communicated with the insurgents through any of those confidential people 
he was also accused of employing. 

58. If Pudmanabha Deo had not been Zemindar of Teckally he would pro¬ 
bably have escaped this misfortune. Teckally was a circar district next to Kim¬ 
medy, sold by tlie Government to his father. One would suppose experience 

had shewn there were Rajahs enough-before, but there are no less than. 

new proprietors or Zemindars in Ganjam on the estates sold when the perma- 
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nent settlement was made. The Government were not in distress for the money, Mr. Thackeray’i 
and wanted the influence and information the management only can give. If RepyrtonGanjam, 
these new Zemindars were fit to be trusted with the revenue, they ought to have ^ eb - 1819 - , 
the police too. If th« revenue management here was so bad as to justify such. 

^gew creation of Rajahs, the police has surely been bad enough to let that fol¬ 
low. Even the people, though many of them are spectators, are more respec¬ 
table, I should think at all events must have more at stake, and must feel more 
interest in supporting good order, than the police or even revenue officers now 
usually employed. 

59. It may be observed, every body ha!s an advantage in these disturbances, 
except the Ryots and the Rajah, or Circar. When the country is zubted, the 
Circar servants in charge, and perhaps their relations in the cutchcrry, get 
something in the scramble. The country peons get pay and batta for turning 
out against the insurgents; the favoured ltyots get remissions for real or 
supposed plunder; the insurgents live on the plunder and never get punished; 
the Government is plagued, the troops suffer, the poor Ryots are mutilated 
and murdered. 

CO. These disturbances are the country way of scrambling for power and 
emolument, or complaining of grievances, like the fires in Constantinople. 

If one party can get the court or Collector to take their part, especially with 
troops, they gain a great point, because the other party then become rebels, 
and are generally forced to submit. It is not very easy to discover which party 
is most in the right, or rather least in the wrong, and there is almost as much 
chance of Government supporting the wrong as the right side. 

Cl. If the cutcherry could have been so good that every body had confidence 
in it; if the truth had been brought out on every inquiry ; if strict justice had 
always been done ; if every thing had been conducted publicly, and doubtf ul 
points referred to a punchayet, the Rajahs, and those who have rank and 
property, and therefore influence, would probably by this time have gladly 
resorted to such a cutcherry, as a sure asylum and place of security against 
all impositions and tricks, especially those of their own servants. They are 
now said to be more inclined to try other modes of righting themselves, and 
others follow their example. 

62. In general it will now be the safest policy to support the existing Rajahs 
or management; and on this principle, too, to entrust it with the police. 

63. It is bad when Government set up a man of straw as manager or Rajah, 
whom no party supports, but worst of all, when Government set up an odious 
stranger, whom all unite to oppose. In Moherry, for instance, the cutcherry 
Shroff has managed by some means to get the zemindarry and the support of 
the Government. None of the other Zemindars or country people support his 
family ; and if it is thought that he got the zemindarry by a trick, others may 
now attempt by intrigue, and perhaps by encouraging the insurgents, to drive 
him from a situation, and deprive him of a profitable concern, to which any 
other court or cutcherry dependant thinks he has as much right, if his tricks 
succeed, as the Shroff himself. He is a Rajah with a bad title. 

64. The Magistrate must be on his guard against the intrigues of his own 
servants, and those who have risen from nothing to be leading men about the 
cutcherry, as well as of the party hostile to the Rajahs. He should certainly, 
at least, have a discretion to act or not, as may appear prudent, instead of 
being forced by imperative Regulations to take immediately what are violent 
measures where Rajahs are concerned, on any person coming forward, from 
whatever motives, with a charge against them. Issuing a warrant against a 
Ilajah is, in fact, a violent measure. 

65. Some Rajahs have been suddenly seized, and at least said to be plundered, 
so that when a Rajah is conscious of any transgression dr is in arrears, he is 
afraid of being seized too. Those who have access to him, andto whom he 
applies for advice and information, perhaps work on his fears, anKrive him to 
some desperate measure, which may ruin him, though in fact he had really got 
into no serious scrape before. 

66. It 
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\Ir. Thackeray'* 66! It has frequently been said a great force was necessary to overawe the 
Kepon oitUanjam, Rajahs. If two or three battalions are always to be kept here for this purpose, 
15 Feb. i si 9 . , ^e army must be increased to two-or three battalions more than if they were not 
required. This increase of force would eat up all the revenue paid by these 
llajahs together: but, besides the expense, 1 have doubts whether they do net 
do more harm than good, by the alarm and state of warlike preparation in 
which they keep the Rajahs and their Peons. It is not necessary a force 
should be within a day’s march of Poligars: it is sufficient if they know the 
Government can march an army. It would not be safe, indeed, tp remove 
the troops till the Goomsur and Moherry businesses are settled; but then one 
battalion ought to be quite sufficient for the northern part of this province, or 
it is hardly worth keeping. 

67 . It must be kept in mind, that every Rajah, especially if rich, is an 
object of prey to Circar servants, his own servants and relations and peons, 
and to Circars. He is frequently robbed by thqpe people. When he wants to 
settle any business at the cutcherry, his Vakeel may tell him two or three thou¬ 
sand rupees are necessary: the Rajah sends the money, which is divided perhaps 
between the Vakeel and one of the servants. The Rajah is told, perhaps, the 
gentleman got the money, which silences him for ever. 

68. The Government must take them as much as possible under their own 
protection. It is easier, wiser, and more 'humane, to govern them with 
paternal care, than have to fight or exterminate them. They should be taken 
as much out of the hands of the local officers ns possible. When any thing 
goes wrong, some new man should be sent to inquire immediately. 

69- A great deal has been said about disarming the people. I, as a Collector, 
would wish all my Zemindars armed, and if possible every Ryot paying revenue 
to Government, particularly in frontier provinces, to have a pike and a match¬ 
lock in his house. I hUd rather have to fight them occasionally, than to protect 
them always; and neither insurgents nor Pindarries, as experience here has 
shewn, could have plundered a village full of pike and matchlockmen. There 
might be more affrays with bloodshed ; but these are trifles, compared with 
the general plunder to which they are now exposed. 

70 . If the Zemindars, particularly those of Kimmedy and Goomsur, had 
been on their old footing, and ordered to keep their people ready, I do not 
think a Pindarry could have got alive out of the country, nor would these 
disturbances perhaps have taken place at ail: they all began with the measures 
pursued against Danunjiah Bunge. 

71. The diminution of the Rajah’s power, so far from adding to the security 
of the Government and the people, has had the contrary effect. Considering 
times and circumstances, there never, at any period 1 can trace, was more 
confusion and plunder than lately. There is, in fact, no efficient authority in 
any of the zemindarries now under the Collector’s management, no efficient 
Circar authority in any of those managed by its Rajah, and it is only by the 
influence their situation naturally gives them, and of which the Magistrates 
have tried to deprive them in vain, that the Rajahs are still able to afford 
protection to their own llyots and revenue. It is in spite of our endeavours, 
it may perhaps be said, that peace is any where preserved. Except in Kimmedy, 
Goomsur, and Moheriy, under the Collector’s management, there has been 
no disturbance. 

73. As the Government undertook the police without the Rajahs and their 
Peons, tlfey will now be compelled to have recourse to Sepoys and martial law, 
those last resources of a bad police: but it would take half the army to garrison 
every village, and in Moherry and Goomsur every village not garrisoned is 
exposed to plunder. 

73. Two battalions, two hundred rangers and Peons, who cost one thousand 
and fifty ruraes a month, have been employed on this service in Moherry: yet 
the insurgems are as able as ever, the people where there are no garrisons as 
much exposed. The loss has been great in the Moherry war. Seven officers* 

and 

* Officers dead: Captain Jobson, 4th; Captain McCormick, 9th; Lieut. Armstrong, 2d; 
Lieut. Paiba, 2d; Lieut- Noble, 2d; Lieut Byrne, 2d; Mr. Mason, Assistant Collector. 
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and three hundred sepoys have died of the fever, and diseases arising from the Mr. Thackero; 
climate and exposure on the service, besides those invalided, pensioned, Re P ort onGan i 
disabled, wounded, and in hospital or gone home. The murder, mutilation,* v 15 Feb.1819 
and plunder, has also produced a great sum of misery; altogether more than * 
all the personal crimes committed by all these Rajahs together for the last 
century. 

74. Moherry is valued at ninety thousand rupees by the Board of Revenue. 

I imagine too high : but the permanent settlement with these hill Rajahs was 
fixed at only two-thirds of the supposed gross revenue. In Moherry, on that 
principle, at sixty thousand rupees. Why go on the principle of giving up 
one third, if not to enable the Zemindar to keep up the usual peon establish¬ 
ment, and make the usual payment and presents to the Conds ? all which is 
police. The seventeen bissoyes or head peons, with their establishments in* 

Moherry, used to get nominally from the old Zemindars about 5,499 rupees in 
money, 3,730 rupees in > land, yearly; but it is supposed 5,000 rupees is as 
much as ’they ever got, or need get. 

75. The banyan family .which now holds the zemindarry has paid no part of 
these old allowances, though at the instance of the present acting Collector, 
they have lately agreed to pay half the peons he entertained for the protection 
of the villages. • The banyans say, you have undertaken the police : you must 
protect us and our revenue. We cannot collect it all. We ought to get 
twenty or thirty thousand rupees a-year clear profit; we do not, however, get 
near so much, owing to these disturbances, which you engage to prevent. You 
must grant a remission, or we shall petition the Board. The banyans do not 
care if the Government lose ten thousand men and spend ten lacs, so as that 
at last, by all this blood and treasure, their banyan boy may be fought in to be 
Zemindar of Moherry. If the lands and payments of the bissoyes have been • 
discontinued many years, the loss has not been forgotten. They are supposed 
to have invited and to support Mahartah, though many of them at present are 
in the Collector’s pay. 

76 . If the people were armed and the old zemindarry institutions revived, 
they could generally protect themselves, but never have, nor will pretend to • 
oppose the Company’s arms. They plunder defenceless villages: this is their 
warfare ; and if the troops follow them into the jungles, shoot a few arrows, or 
fire a/ew matchlocks, which now and then may kill a man : but the history of 
the circars hardly shews an example of their opposiug the troops of the Govern¬ 
ment, at least with any success. It is their climate and their plundering par¬ 
ties, not their arms, that make them formidable. 

77 . The Kimmedy zemindarry produces a gross revenue of 1,50,000 rupees. 

The Company’s pesheush is only 80,000 rupees; the clear revenue to the 
Rajah is about 70,000 rupees. The expenditure of the saumustan is how ever 
very heavy ; it amounts to at least 47,000 rupees. ' It is for the management 
of the zemindarry, arid the distribution of this money, and other good things 
the party ill the management enjoy, that intrigues and disturbances are 
excited. Nothing but a strong Rajah management can maintain order here. 

There are nine hills or forts, as they are called, in Kimmedy, and a bissoye or 
captain to each. There are one thousand one hundred and ten peons belong¬ 
ing to the bissoyes, who get <2,100 rupees a-ycar in money, arid 5,020 rupees 
in land, and pay a cuttoo buddy of Rupees 2,530: they therefore get nomi¬ 
nally 5,190 rupees a-year. When the permanent settlement was made, that 
cuttoobuddy was made payable directly to Government; but the charge seems 
to have had no other effect than to make them more lawless than before. They 
profess, indeed, devotion to the saumustan and the person of the Rajah; but 
if his authority is not a good deal diminished, the circar authority, at all events, 
is not at all increased. These bissoyes are, in fact, entirely independent of the 
circar authority, and can only be managed through a strong Rajah govern¬ 
ment. There are also some hundred turbulent town peons, who receive nine 
thousand rupees a year in ready money from the Rajah. These establishments 
are police establishments: they only require to be put under proper discipline 
to maintain the peace effectually. Instead of maintaining, they now endanger 
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r. Thackeray’s the tranquillity of the country, and we arc obliged to keep two companies of 
port onGanjam, g e p 0 y S there, in fact, to check them. The Rajahs used to govern their Peons 
5 Feb. 1819. * an( j j^jj people with a rod of iron. The present Rajah is a minor; the country 

• ' undpr the Collector’s management.. There are two Raunies or queens, grand¬ 

mothers of the Rajah, who arc rivals: they have each a party among the peons 
and hill people, and it is the squabbles of these partiA lor power and emolu¬ 
ment, which produce the disturbances in Kimmcdy. There have always been 
occasional troubles. There is a long story of a massacre of hill chiefs about 
fifty years ago by the Rajah’s order, a subsequent rebellion among the Ijills, 
and an expedition with all the zemindarry force into the hills, which at last 
succeeded, and the hill people were forced to submit. 

78. The great responsibility of taking the police, that is, setting aside the 

ancient institutions of the country without substituting any other efficient sys¬ 
tem in their place, was not considered. The Government, without means, 
then undertook the protection of each individual. 4 .H the other Rajahs have 
their Conds, and Peons for the protection of their country against the Conds. 
The Committee of Circuit, in general, states the supposed number of the 
Peons. ' 

79. This seems the natural and only effective police of the country. The 
Government may get the police by succeeding to the power now actually pos¬ 
sessed, though not ostensibly exercised, or only ‘perverted, by the Rajahs. 
This may happen in the course of time, by steady management and good faith, 
in paying the malikana of Rajahs whose countries may fall in. We can nevei 
establish a judicial or police authority, in spite of the Rajah ; not perhaps even 
when he is in confinement, as appeared in Goomsur, in the ease of Danunjiah 
Bunge : but we may, as experience has shewn in former times, by putting our 
•own officers in charge with the concurrence of the Rajah. Whatever is now 
done by the circar authority in these zemindarries, is by the sufferance of the 
Rajah, who admits it sooner than quarrel with the Circar. 

80. With respect to the state of these hill zemindarries, I have already, and 
in my letter of the Sth February, explained the manner in which the Mohcrry 
family lost their zemindarry, and the consequences which have ensued. It 
seems to have been thought necessary to seize every opportunity of punishing 
the ltajah by the loss of his lands, when he fell in arrears,* to make others 

* more careful, by the example. I think this principle was carried much too far. 
The Rajahs seem in general to have paid with punctuality since the permanent 
settlement was made: at all events, the object is not to get the money by 
ruining, or at least impoverishing the Rajah, but to get the money and save 
the Rajah too. During the last three years of disturbance, the Rajahs have 
paid punctually, and they now seem disposed to pay. In one or two instances 
the Rajah is involved and cannot perhaps pay. 

81. The Mohcrry family was ruined: other Zemindars have been impo¬ 
verished by the sale of their countries. The chigulty man fell in arrears: 
a mootah was put up to sale and bought in by the Shroff, Chellamiah. The 
Rajah could not bear the loss of his land, and afterwards paid Chellamiah, 
I understand, ten thousand rupees in addition to the original purchase-money, 
and got back his country. The chigutty man is now in difficulty, and the present 
acting Collector is now trying to extricate him, without having recourse to the 
desperate measure of selling his country, llis present difficulties must have 
been increased, though they might not altogether proceed from the loss of 
these ten thousand rupees. In this case our Zemindar was impoverished, and 
the revenue rendered so much less secure ; while a banyan about the cutcherry 
cleared a large sum by this in fact gambling speculation. The chigutty man 
had not the money to pay at the time, or he would have paid. How much 
better it would have been, if the Collector had managed the mootah the Shroff 
bought till the balance had been collected, when the Zemindar might have 
got back his country without losing so large a sum. 

82. Da- 

* Vide Collector’s letter to the Board, dated 20th September 1810, paragraph 8. 
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82. Danunjiah Bunge fell in arrear in fusily 1219: he said the money was TI »ackeray H 
on the road, and only stopped because the rivers were down. There was no 1 
doubt of his ability to pay. It was indeed said he was contumacious ; and 
the purchasers got, I understand, twenty thousand rupees, besides the original 
pusfihase-money, by re-selling it to the Zemindar. Here was another Zemindar 
impoverished, by our system, and thus out future revenue so far rendered 
less secure. , It is true Danunjiah Bunge ought to have been punctual, and 
deserved some punishment for the delay ; but still this docs not make 
the selling the land for arrears good policy. If the revenue is not paid, 
the Zemindar fails in his agreements, and his country should revert to the Go¬ 
vernment. 

8S. The Bunaghur man fell in arrears Rupees 2,709 in fusily 1219. Part 
of his country was sold to Lutchmi Narsoo, the pensioned police officer. The 
Bunaghur Rajah says the mootah then sold is worth ten thousand rupees a 
year, while Lutchmi Narsoo pays only 1,750 rupees for it. The Rajah now 
wants it back again, but says Lutchmi Narsoo asks such an enormous price, 
and knows its value so well, that he despairs of recovering the mootah. He 
deserves some credit for not having recourse to the usual mode of redress in 
such cases, plundering and burning, to impede Lutchmi Narsoo’s collections. It 
does not much signify what really prevented the Bunaghur man from paying; 
but it is clear it would have been better for the Government lo have taken 
this mootah, than to have sold it to Lutchmi Narsoo. They would have derived 
power and profit, and left themselves at liberty to restore the mootah, if it 
should be politic, if they had taken it. 

8,4.. These transfers arc in general gambling speculations. They are unjust 
to the Rajahs, for their zemindarries arc of inestimable value lo them, because 
their hereditary seats : they arc also of great value to them, from their local 
interest, and the revenue they can without opposition draw from them. They 
are also of great value to the Government, on account of the political interest 
connected with them; but they are, in fact, of little value iti the market, 
because the new purchaser is likely to meet opposition from the ancient pro¬ 
prietor and his friends. They are only valuable in the market as a gambling 
means of extorting money from the old proprietors. I need not point out the 
dangerous responsibility of the Government, in undertaking to put and keep 
the new purchasers, perhaps men of straw or odious strangers, in possession. 

If the old Zemindar does not get the country back, there is discontent, perhaps 
a rebellion ; if he does repurchase if, he begins again loaded with debt. I do 
not recollect any other transfers of ancient zemindarries. 

85. In case of default, whether the Government take the country or sell it, 
the old Zemindar is to be kept from interfering or making disturbances by 
the power of the Government. The Government will be much stronger when 
they keep the country themselves than when they sell it; they will also be 
unfettered. These countries are so easily assessed, that if there are no dis¬ 
turbances the arrears may in general be paid off from the profits. It would be 
better, therefore, to give up the country to another member of the old family, 
if he could manage it, for nothing, than sell it for a few thousand rupees to a 
stranger, who may require support and troops. 

80. The sale of these ancient zemindarries is a bad mode of recovering 
arrears: it impoverishes the Zemindars, and only puts money into the pockets 
of money-lenders, who take advantage of the distress of the Zemindar, cither 
to extort usurious bonds from him before, or large additions to the original 
purchase-money after the sale of his lands. The Government is not pressed 
for the money ; and if another mode of recovering arrears- were adopted, the 
Zemindars would not be so pushed, as either to borrow on such hard terms, 

°r have to repurchase their lands with such ruinous loss. The Government 
wight always zubt the country. 

87 . The Consequences of the sale or forfeiture of these ancient zemindarries 
was not fdfcsecn. The apparent tranquillity of Goomsur for the first two years 
after Danunjiah Bunge was confined, served to deceive us further. It was his 

orders. 
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Mr. Thack*ay’s orders, not the Pindarries, which occasioned the disturbances. His father, 
Re P°£ Srekara Bunge, after his escape from confinement, took the vacant radje, and 

e ’ 9 ‘ unless some arrangement is now made he will revive them. He is now, in 

fact, master of the country. 

88. The system, as far as regards these Rajahs, must be altered. If the 

same system should be administered in the same manner for a few years 
longer, we may have half the Rajahs in confinement, the other half outlaws in 
the jungles, and the whole country a scene of confusion and plunder. It would 
be better to rent the country to the Nagpore Rajah. * 

89. There are now three most important potnts for the wisdom of the 
Government to consider. 

1st. The process to be pursued when these Rajahs are accused of serious 

crimes. 

2d. The rules under which the Rajahs and their servants shall manage 

the police. 

3d. The mode of recovering arrears of revenue and private debts. 

90. The Government may perhaps think it expedient to put these Rajahs 
under a separate tributary system; at all events, to modify the present 
Regulations, with respect to them. If it ik thought expedient to frame a new 
Regulation, the shorter the simpler ; the more it leaves to the discretion of 
the Government the better. 

91. In the first place, it might provide that where certain Rajahs, whose 
names and countries must be specified, shall be accused of murder, gang rob¬ 
bery, &c. serious offences, the Magistrate shall summon them by Vakeel, and 
make a full inquiry into the circumstances; and if there should be strong 
grounds to suppose the Rajah guilty, the Magistrate shall submit the case, with 
all the papers and information which may be necessary, for the orders of the 
Government, who shall direct the mode to be observed for apprehending and 
bringing the Rajah to trial. 

92. This would prepare the Government against the consequences of 
resistance, would enable them to defer acting where it might be expedient, till 
opportunity offered, and would leave to them also the court before which the 
Rajah should be tried, and the decision of any other question that might 
arise The Mahomedan law, with the present modifications, is not ill adapted 
to the Rajahs, and will hang over their heads to deter them from committing 
enormities. In general, the provincial court would be a very proper tribunal, 
with the usual reference to the Sudder. When the Rajah was once appre¬ 
hended, the present proceedings of the Courts of Circuit and Sudder are 
sufficiently suitable; flight or resistance might be punished with forfeiture, 
confinement, or death. The Government could always put in one of the 
family after the forfeiture or execution of the offending Rajah. 

93. In the second place, the Regulation might provide for the discharge of 
the duties of the police, through the Rajahs, the panters and peons. Every 
body but the Rajah himself should be amenable to the common courts. This 
would prevent any extensive abuses. Too much in the way of the returns and 
reports should not be expected, and instead of making minute rules for report¬ 
ing common offences, the Regulation might provide, as far as can be done, for 
the general security, by making the Rajah answerable for any plunder com¬ 
mitted by his people or banditti, who may take refuge or get assistance from 
his talooks. Forfeiture of his zemindarry should be held out as the punishment 
for any connivance in this respect. The Rajah and all his people should be 
bound not only to maintain the peace of his own district, but should also be 
liable to be called on to assist in putting down disturbances in the neighbour¬ 
hood. The rules should be clear and simple. I would endeavour not to give 
power so much as to regulate power, now actually held and covertiy exercised. 
It is not to punish petty offences, but to prevent general plunder. * We try to 
give the Rajah power, and make it his duty to prevent plunder; but, at the 
same time, prevent his abusing it. As the Kaje would then again become an 
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office; the nomination to the succession might lie vested in the Government, Hr. Thackeray!* 
which would give them power, without depriving them of the option of referring Re P or ‘° n Gai "j ain > 
cases of disputed succession, where no political interests were concerned, to the v cb ' 
usual courts, whose decrees the Government would only have in such cases 
t« confirm. This is a point for consideration; but I think the Government 
should keep as much power as it can in their own hands. These Rajahs 
should certainly be considered in the political rather than the judicial depart¬ 
ment. 


94. Is the third place, the Regulation should provide for-the recovery of 
arrears and private debts. The present practice of selling their zcmindarrics for 
arrears should be discontinued. Whenever the Rajah should run in arrears, 
the zemindarry would revert to the circar, because the Rajah had not fulfilled 
the conditions of his cowle, and should be zubted by the Collector under the 
orders of Government, who should pay the Zemindars a malikana, and manage 
the country till the arrears might be discharged. If the Rajah could satisfy 
the Government that he coulcl establish an efficient management for the future, 
and policy required it, he or one of his family might be restored to it. This 
has been the custom of all governments in this country. 


95. The malikana and hopes of restoration would, it may be expected, keep 
the Rajah from improper interference and irregular collections, and leave the 
Collector to establish a strong efrear management. It would be quite different 
from the present management under the Court of Wards. The interference of 
the Court of Wards should be discontinued, and the countries of incapacitated Ra¬ 
jahs managed by the Collector, in the same manner as the countries of defaulters 
and debtors. No minute rules should be enacted to cramp either the Govern¬ 
ment or the Collector. In order to secure the success of such a system, it is 
necessary to have a good cutchcrry in which the whole country may have con¬ 
fidence. All accounts and business should be transacted in public, all doubtful 
points referred to a punchayct. When they saw this was always the case, that 
the truth always came out, and strict justice was always done, the Rajahs them¬ 
selves, instead of being jealous of the circar officers, would feel satisfaction in 
having their officers in such pure and strong hands. The circar would be 
father and mother to them, instead of being attorney’s office. The Collector 
should not receive any commission in such cases: he then becomes the servant 
of his own Zemindar. In Moherry, the Collector is the servant of his own’Shroff. 
The Government must pay the Collector well itself. Every thing depends on 
him. A few thousand pagodas is well expended in buying the service of an 
able and good man; but he must be considered a high officer, and have nd per 
centages from Zemindars, which, at the least, must tend to lower his authority 
with the people at large: it may also create jealousy of the arrangement. I 
need not add, it would be necessary to have able revenue servants on high sala¬ 
ries in the cutcherry, to put them above temptation. 

96. In the case of the private debts, the suit might perhaps be heard in the 
usual courts ; but it is incumbent on them not to decree at once upon bonds 
given by the Rajahs, however regular and formal such bonds may appear. The 
court must inquire into the facts, and look at the accounts. Such bonds are 
often exacted by Soukars and other creditors, when the Rajah.is in distress. 
He may want five thousand to pay his kist: the Soukar agrees to advance five 
thousand, provided he gives a bond, and perhaps mortgages a district for the 
amount of some former debt, with interest, at two per cent, a month. The Rajah 
is pushed for the money, and signs the bond for the old debt with this usurious 
interest, and perhaps the new debt also included. The whole transaction, and 
the whole accounts, in such cases, must be clearly understood. What the court 
may decree after such an examination might be recoverable by the Collector, 
by the same process as arrears of revenue ; but in all cases the Rajah must 
have a subsistence. It must be the duty of the Collector to save the Rajahs, 
as much as he can, from such usurers and from ruin. The malikana might be 
generally fixed at ten per cent., but at less where the Rajah conducted himself 
.ill, antnus debts were very heavy $ but when all were paid, he ought to get 
the difference between the Company’s jummah and the net collections of the 

11 S country. 
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Mr. Thackeray’s country. Some rules of this kind may be devised to prevent Rajahs from run- 
lleport onGanjam, n j n gj n arrears or debt, with an intention of then throwing up their country. 
v 15 Fe ^ 18J ?‘ j It will be one advantage of this new system, that the Rajahs need not run in 
debt to Soukars, because they will prefer letting their country fall into the Col- 
’ lector’s management for a time, than borrow at enormous interest, which th«y 
are now forced to do. If there was a good cutcherry, it would probably be ge¬ 
nerally done by the application of the Rajah himself to the Collector for advice 
and assistance, before his affairs got too far involved. The Government, by the 
present system, now give the Zemindars the means of borrowing and receiving 
themselves. The system leads to the general transfer of land to satisfy the 
debts of Soukars. 

97. The Government will observe, that I consider the interference of the 
Collector necessary, and more to .be depended on than any rules and principles 
which can be devised. This is the very reverse of the present system, and 
indeed of English government, which leaves nothing to discretion, lays down 
imperative rules, and in fact lets an ignorant and imprudent Rajah ruin him¬ 
self irreparably. It always supposes the parties competent to manage their 
affairs themselves, and the authority of the Government fully established. But 
this country is not in a state for such a system, and it is easier and wiser, for 
the present at least, to adapt our management to the slate of the country. 
Any Regulation made for the govcqgment offhese Rajahs should be clear and 
short, and contain every thing so as to prevent doubts and reference to other 
Regulations: it should also give power to the Government, not fetter the Go¬ 
vernment. The details would, of course, require much consideration: it is for 
the wisdom of the Government to settle them. 

98. I also think that the proposed Regulation should give the Government 
the power to remove from the zillah, and keep in confinement any person found 
in it. I recommend this arbitrary, but in all eastern government necessary 
power, not so much for the Ryots, who seem to give nearly as much trouble 
when confined, as when at liberty, as for the mischief-making and perhaps now 
discarded servants, who may have acquired by cunning and money, got by for¬ 
mer tricks, a greater degree of influence than is suspected. 

99- I think a regulation on these principles will enable the Collector to pre¬ 
vent mischief in future; but as some time must elapse before such a Regulation 
can be passed, I recommend that the Collector and Magistrate of Ganjam be 
immediately directed 

First.—On the receiving a criminal charge against any of the twenty-one 
hill Rajahs, to make such inquiry as maybe necessary; and if there are grounds 
to suppose the Rajah guilty, and resistance or a subsequent rebellion likely, 
submit the result, with all the papers and other information it may be proper to 
lay before the Government, and receive their orders, before he proceeds against 
the person of the Rajah. I, as a Magistrate, would not act now, unless pretty 
sure of succeeding in securing the Rajah' without a rebellion : but auother 
Magistrate may think the present Regulations so imperative, as to force him to 
issue a warrant at all risk. It seems necessary for the Government to explain, 
that discretion is a part of a Magistrate’s duty, who has to maintain the peace 
generally, as well as to secure particular offenders. 

Secondly.—That the Collector be directed to buy in, on account of the 
Government, any parcels, or if necessary, the whole of any of these hill zemin- 
darries which may be put up to public auction for arrears of revenue or private 
debts; but that, in the first instance, he do every thing in his power to prevent 
such sales, by endeavouring to settle the affairs of the Rajah in the cutchcrry 
amicably and prevent his ruin. 

100. It will be necessary, for the present, for martial law to continue in force, 
if the disturbances continue, to be executed on the spot, without reference 
beyond the officer commanding the division; but there might be some limita¬ 
tion with regard to the persons brought to trial. Perhaps no person should J> e 
brought to trial before a court martial, except on a written charge counter¬ 
signed by the Magistrate. 

101. The 
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101. The Government may, on a full consideration of the situation of these Mr. Thackerhy’g 
countries, put the Goomsur and Kiminedy Rajahs at least under a separate Import onUanjam, 
tributary system. I understand the Government has adopted a plan of tins ■ * l r> Fcb ' 181 . 
kind in other parts of India. It is for the wisdom of the Government, not fyr 

«an inferior officer, to offer to decide such questions. 

102. If these Rajahs should be made independent in all respects but the pay¬ 
ment of tribute, they would no doubt sometimes put people to death unjustly. 

This is a great evil, certainly j but it must happen under the Nizam and every 
other pativc state, which would fall to pieces immediately, or which never 
would have existed, without the aid of the British Government. We neither 
made nor maintain these Rajahs: they maintain themselves, in spite, indeed, of 
our endeavours to destroy their power. If the Government gives its own crea¬ 
tures the power of life and death, I do not see why they should make quixotic 
attempts to deprive these self-created Rajahs of it, especially if it should be 
necessary to maintain order in their countries and families ? I venture these 
hints, to put the question in'every point of view. 

103. If these Rajahs are to be considered common subjects, the Government 
undertake a great responsibility, and perhaps a more arduous task than the 
reduction of any great native state. If it is wished to extend the sphere 
of British justice, it would seem better to extend it in the Nizam’s open 
country. Jf more revenue was wanted, it would be quite as fair and more 
politic to take some of the Nizam’s fine districts, than exact more from these 
bill chiefs. 

104. My own humble opinion is, that the intrigues, the mistakes, the strug¬ 
gle, with all its attending mischief, which must follow the present system in 
these hill zemindarries, are greater evils than any additional crimes the Rajahs, 
if left to themselves, would bo able or tempted to commit. If they got very 
tyrannical, their own people would have recourse to the eastern mode of reform¬ 
ing the state. Some middle plan may answer. 

105. With respect to the sale of these ancient zemindarries, I must add that 
any person of any caste or country may now purchase. But the people dislike 
strangers, and men of particular castes: they seem to think it a breach of caste, 
good government, and decorum, that a banian should be Zemindar of Mo- 
herry. We profess, and the Acts of Parliament and Regulations for the 
government of this country enjoin in the strongest terms, that the rules of caste 
and ancient institutions should be strictly observed. The people, here, how¬ 
ever, consider the innovations to which 1 have alluded contrary to caste and 
ancient institution. 

10G. The Rajahs may think, from the mode in which this new system has 
been in some cases administered, that it is intended gradually to deprive them 
of their ancient possessions. It might be better if there were no Rajahs, per¬ 
haps, or at least no troublesome Conds and Peons in the country, who require 
Rajahs with power to manage them : but we may be doing harm by diminishing 
the authority of the Rajahs. At all events, we shall not find it worth while to 
exterminate them. I should think they are too well off in general, not to pre¬ 
fer a quiet life and peace to a quarrel with the Government. I have not been 
long enough here to judge of these Rajahs, but in other countries the Zemindars, 
when easily assessed, avoid any thing to bring them under the displeasure of 
the Government. 

107 . I am directed to state my opinion as to the usefulness of the hill rangers. 

I am not a judge of the military value of this corps, but I have no doubt every 
thing has been done by the late Captain Jobson, who lost his life by his 
exertions in the Moherry war, and by the gentleman who now commands 
it, to bring it to as great a degree of military perfection as it may be suscep¬ 
tible of. 

108f/I may venture to say, that the old Ganjam police corps, on •which 
. thie-^orps was formed, was the very reverse of the forty-second, nineteenth, 

\and thirty-sixth regiments, or of any of those renowned old corps; and that if 
V new corps was required here, it had better not have been raised on such a 
4 foundation • 
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Mr.'Thackeray's foundation: that it must be much inferior in a military point of view to the 
leport onGanjam, regular troops, while the men of which it is composed are hardly, more inured 
15 Feb. 18] 9.' tQ the c li ma te, or in any other respect calculated for the duties on which it is 
employed; that the recruiting of the regular army is impeded by the preference 
which likely recruits naturally give to a local corps, net likely to be removed • 
to a distance from their homes; that if it should be disbanded, a number of 
good men would immediately enlist in the regular battalions, where they 
would become more useful and respectable soldiers} that the principles of 
governing troops are well understood, and no where better than in the Madras 
army, and therefore that any corps, not entirely governed on the* same 
principles as the rest of the army, must of course be inferior j that it is 
therefore spending money on an inferior description of troops, which should be 
confined to the increase and improvement of the regular army. I should 
certainly propose to have no troops but regular troops, at least under the 
regular military government. The Government and the military authorities 
may determine, after the corps shall have been transferred to that department, 
whether a local corps of rangers will be a cheap and efficient branch of the 
army : from some calculations it would seem so. „ It is for the military autho¬ 
rities to decide whether the force of regular battalions is in proportion to the 
greater expense. 

109. As a Collector and Magistrate, I should always wish to employ the 
regular force of the state where opposition was to be expected and force was 
required. Peons, indeed, are necessary also; but I think there should be no 
middle description. They should be either regular troops or peons like the 
Asham Peons in the Ceded Districts, with their own country arms, discipline, 
and principles, under the immediate direction of the rev.enue officers. 

110. By employing the country Peons, besides getting our treasure and 
prisoners and dufters guarded, and similar services performed, we may 
connect ourselves with tile military caste; and if we do not always get much 
service out of the peons, may at least hope, in some measure, to prevent them 
and their relations from plundering themselves. But the country peons will 
not enlist in a police corps, where they are dressed, drilled, and commanded 
by an European officer. Such peons should be kept entirely on the country 
principles, and under the Revenue officers, who alone know how to manage 
and use them. 

111. I think, too, that the old Ganjam police peons, if they knew the 
country, were also well acquainted with the arts of extortion, and though 
they may be just now under some controul in this respect, there is always 
danger of their trying to get money from the Zemindars and country people. 

112. With respect to the political power and duty of inquiry and information 
proposed to be given to the officer commanding the hill rangers, I must 
declare I think it highly improper. Nobody should have any political power, 
any right to enquire or interfere with the country people or business, except 
the Collector and Magistrate. Any interference from any other quarter 
divides and weakens authority, and opens a door to intrigues, mistakes, and 
the worst consequences in a country like this. 

113. 1 have the honour to recommend that the hill rangers be discontinued 
or transferred to the military establishment, to be treated on such principles, 
and disposed of in such a way as may appear proper to the military authorities. 
If it is discontinued before the transfer, it will be proper, I imagine, to pension 
some individuals in it, to dismiss others either with or without some gratuity, 
according to their services, merits, or engagements, and to transfer others, 
who are willing and fit, to the regular or new extra battalions, and the few 
who are properly country peons to the Collector, to be employed under the 
revenue servants. 

114. The Collector must have peons. The present acting Collector,thinks 

that three hundred peons would, after tranquillity is re-established, suf¬ 
ficient to guard his treasures and dufters, attend his servants among the nUIS, 1 
•seize and guard offenders, and perform the other duties of a police and/ 
revenue nature, now performed by the rangers. ** 

\ 115. The 
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115. The present constitution of the corps is well explained in Lieutenant 
M'Pherson’s letter of the 3d July 1818, from which it will be observed that 
the corps is not formed of the materials, nor on the principles the Govern, 
ment at least ultimately proposed. 

116. The country has been in so much confusion for two or three years, 
that it may be expected the Conds and Peons may continue, now and then, to 
plunder for some time to come \ and the hill rangers should not be entirely 
discontinued, therefore, until the end of the fusily year, when the Magistrate 
will, it is to be hoped, be able to recommend them as no longer necessary. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) W. THACKERAY, 

Sogoo, Collector, Bcllary. 

15 February 1819. 


EXTRACT FORT ST. -GEORGE REVENUE CONSULTATIONS, 

The 30th March 1819. 

To the Chief Secretary to Government at Fort St. George. 

Sir : 

Par. 1 Goomsur is a large and fertile zemindarry, composed of 
vallies running up between the hills of the great range dividing Ganjam from 
the Mahratta country, and a wide extent of hill and jungle on the frontier. 
Tn regard to hills and hill fever, jungles and Conds, it is one of the most 
marked as a hill zemindarry. It is the second, in point of importance, in 
the province. The permanent jumma is seventy thousand rupees: the an¬ 
nual revenue at least one lack and a half rupees when under a Rajah's ma¬ 
nagement and well managed. The Rajahs are said to have been always 
turbulent; but when the weakness of our Government for many years, 
and the strength and climate of this country arc considered, it is only sur¬ 
prising how they were brought to pay their pesheush at all in times of public 
difficulty. 

2. The former history of all these hill zemindarrics is much the same: it is 
now hardly worth while to go into it. 

19. I find the country in great confusion, a great loss of revenue, a great 
expense and loss of troops. I find the true Zemindar in the country appa¬ 
rently well disposed to discharge his duty. It is true he was deprived near 
twenty years ago, because he had been so exasperated by oppression that the 
Collector could not then treat with him. I see no objection, and much pro¬ 
bable advantage, from treating with him now. 

20. Sirkara Bunge remained unmolested by the Circar officers for fifteen years 
after his deprivation. If he was accused sometimes by his son of making dis¬ 
turbances, he might retort that the mootah assigned for his maintenance had 
been taken from him. He appears latterly to have gone about the country on 
pilgrimages, and to have occasionally visited the gentlemen. 

21. The son, Danunjiah Bunge, seems to have gone on well for several 
years, from 1801 to 1812. Both father and son may now, perhaps, be con¬ 
sidered on nearly the same footing, as to merit, before the Government. The 
father was driven from his zemindarry, as a rebel, near twenty years ago; but 
he was, in fact, forgotten if not forgiven, because Mr. Brown allowed of the 
provision made for him, and reported it to Government, who at least tacitly 
acquiesced, and he went about for many years unmolested, until the new 
magistrate conceived it his duty to apprehend him, because the Government 
had desired some explanation of the extraordinary circumstances of a charge 
against ; the son being received from the father, who was in such a predicament 

jkw Sirkara Bunge. 

\ 22. After he was apprehended, the Magistrate was at a loss on what charges 
Be was to be tried. He seems to have led a long and inoffensive life, with the 
• 11 T exception 
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24. After his escape he went to his native hills, and in a short time got pos¬ 
session of the vacant raje, and for the last six months has done every thing to 
restrain the Conds and preserve tranquillity. It *is chiefly to his*fbrbearance 
that wc owe the peace of Goomsur and the revenue collected this year. He 
thought it an opportunity to acquire the favour of the Circar, and this good con* 
duct is an earnest of the future. If he behaved so well, and has done so much 
good as an outlaw, he may be hoped now to go on well as a Zemindar. 

51. With respect to the resistance of process' for which the zemindarry was 
declared forfeited, it may be said in his favour, he never opposed the Govern¬ 
ment, only the constables; that the forfeiture of his zemindarry, which to an 
Indian chief is ruin, and generally imprisonment, is perhaps too severe a punish¬ 
ment for such an oflence; that, at all events, it is hard the whole family should 
suffer so much for the offence of an individual; that it is not the custom of the 
country to deprive the family of the zemindarry, though one member may be 
expeHcd. It may also be said in favour of the individual, that the proceedings 
on which the forfeiture is’founded were, in fact, in a great degree ex parte, and 
that no doubt the llajah has a great deal to urge in extenuation of his conduct. 
When Mr. Travers reported that the Rajah had surrendered, the Chief Secre¬ 
tary, in a letter dated the 7th July 1815, declared that the Rajah was “ entitled 
“ to the full benefit of that proceedingwhich could mean nothing more than 
that the forfeiture for not obeying process in that particular instance should not 
be insisted on : but it could not mean that they would not insist on the for¬ 
feiture, if on a deliberate review of this Rajah’s whole conduct the Govern¬ 
ment should deem it necessary to exclude him from the zemindarry, which he 
had legally forfeited. The forfeiture appears to have been conducted with the 
necessary forms on good legal grounds, and to be complete, as a judicial act. 
The Government are, however, still at liberty to restore the family, and even 
Danunjiah Bunge himself, if such a measure should be prudent and proper. 

52. So much has been written about Danunjiah Bunge, that I have perhaps 
not had an opportunity of reading it all; but from what I have seen, I am led 
to think that independently of any political necessity'and the prejudice arising 
from a perusal of the trial and other proceedings, there is nothing found against 
Danunjiah Bunge on the score of resistance to process, which need compel the 
Government to insist on excluding the family, or even him eventually, from 
the zemindarry. 

53. Of the four charges which accompany Mr. Woodcock’s return of the 
lGtli January 1816, and which must be considered supplementary to that 
adverted to in Mr. Secretary Strachey’s letter of the 7th July 1815, there 
seems nothing very serious, except that part of the first charge relating to the 
Rajah’s personal resistance to a warrant on the 20tli August 1813, and perhaps 
that part of the fourth charge relating to sending five hundred armed men to 
carry away the police Darogah at Bogada, about August 1814. 

34. It is not surprising, however, that this Rajah should have opposed the 
police in August 1813, when not much more than a month before hispalan- 
keen it seems had been stopped, and his sword and gun taken away, ana? ashe ^ 
said, his women insulted by the police, officers at Nowgaum : and it is to be 
observed, the Rajah seems to have attributed this insult to Mr. Woodcock/ 
himself, for he said no inferior officer would have done so without some idep of its 

being 


exception of the short period about 1800 and 1801; and his offences, whatever 
they might have been during that period, may be supposed sufficiently punished 
by the deprivation, poverty, and imprisonment he has suffered since. It is a 
pity he was not formally pardoned some years ago. 

23. His escape from the guard can hardly be considered a crime. He was 
apprehended when he and every body thought his former oflences, t whatever 
they might have been, were forgotten, if not forgiven, and when he was coming 
in, in fact, under what may be considered a cowle from the late Magistrate to 
prosecute his son. He was confined a long time without inquiryj ar.d con¬ 
sidering his time of life, habits, and situation, may be easily supposed to have 
found so long an imprisonment too irksome not to escape if an opportunity 
offered: I imagine we should all do the same in such circumstances. 
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being acceptable to bis superior. It seems the Rajah was in the right in this Mr. Thackeray’* 
instance, for the police Soobadar was punished for his conduct.* It appears, -Report 
indeed, from every paper, that the Rajah was always squabbling with the stTltorcl? Vsi*). 
police stationed in Ins country; and I have no doubt, from this and other 
idstances, his complaints of their misconduct were well grounded. From Mr. 

Woodcock’s being obliged to punish this Soobadar, it may be inferred their 
usual conduct was at least not very conciliating. Sending such people into 
such a zemindarry was itself almost enough to drive the Rajah into rebellion, 
and musf; have contributed to drive him mad. The Rajah’s conduct was, no 
doubt, intemperate and illegal; but considering his situation, and provocation, 
this offence is not so great as to demand the ruin of one of the first families in 
the country. 

35. If any other of the Rajahs were provoked, in an unlucky moment, in 
the same way, he might be equally expected to do something to bring on the 
forfeiture of his zemindarry. * 

36. With respect to the Bogoda tumult, the armed rabble only threatened ; 
they did not actually proceed to violence. Perhaps it was meant only to 
•frighten the Police Darogah and the sepoys away : perhaps it was as much the 
country people themselves as the Rajah who wanted to get rid of the police. 

The guard was small, and they might have been easily overpowered by the 
armed multitude, which seems to have been commanded by the Bogoda Cau- 
zie, or head-man. Considering this affair took place after the Zemindar had 
so much lost the command of himself that he might be considered mad, it is 
surprising, if the multitude acted by his orders, that no further violence was 
committed. 

37. I consider the sending the police at all into this zemindarry contrary to 
custom, and a dangerous measure. It must, and by, Mr. Woodcock’s own 
account,f did irritate the Rajah, and may be considered immediately conducive 
to his phrensy, while it could be no real check upon him. Mr. Woodcock says, 

“ It was not until the middle of the year 1814 that any material occurrence in 
“ this zemindarry was brought to my notice: but about this time the Zemin- 
“ dar appears to have lost ait controul over his passion, venting it at one time 
“ on his immediate dependents, at another in language highly indecent and 
“ offensive addressed directly or indirectly to the Magistrate; and finally, on 
“ finding himself foiled in obtaining a favourite, but altogether unwarrantable 
“ object, in coming to the desperate resolution of driving out of the zemin- 
“ darry every police officer, whom he considered, though unhappily they have 
“ proved but a slight, check upon his criminal proceedings." The irritation 
and uselessness of the police seem admitted here, and all the circumstances 
shew they did harm, but no good. Police in such a zemindarry must always 
have the same effects. This is even supposing the conduct of the police unex¬ 
ceptionable : their conduct was, however, there is reason to suppose, excep¬ 
tionable, and therefore the consequences must have been still worse. 

38. In a quarrel of this kind, the Rajah may say, “ I am a Company’s 
“ Zemindar; I pay them a great pesheush ; 1 am one of the first men m this 
“ country; I am treated with distinguished compliments, whenever I visit the' 

“ officers of the Company ; I am one of the ancient nobility of the country, a 
“ tributary prince rather than a subject. Why am I obliged to account for 
“ my conduct to such low people as you police officers ? I am much more 
“ worthy of trust than you: I have more at stake. Why do the gentlemen 
“ prefer you and your word to me and mine ? Why am I plagued with you ? 

“ No former government ever sent such a set of people into my country : it is 
“ against custom, and my honour and tranquillity. If 1 do not make a stand 
“ now, what else may I not expect ?” 

39. It is evident, from his letters, that the Rajah argued in this manner; 
and I own I agree with him. I disapprove of the attempt to lower the 
authority of the Rajahs in these hill zemindarries, and consider the sending 

# police 

* Tide extract ef return made by Goomsur Zemindar to precept of the 14th July ISIS, with 
Mr. Woodcock'* return of the 16th January 1816. 

t Vide return to the Sudder Court, dated the 16th January 1816. 
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Mr. Thackeray** police officers into the country one of the most odious and dangerous modes of 

on Goonfcur attempting it. I think the Rajah the natural head of the country, the only 
so°Marck 1819. efficient channel of Circar controiil and influence. When one Rajah behaves 
v ^ ill he may be set aside, and another put up in his place; but the office cannot 
be lowered, in the present state of these countries, without danger. 

40. The Rajah has a valuable country and great income, a* reputation to 
preserve, generally some treasure, a large family. He has a great deal that is 
tangible: he is always tangible till desperate. The Government can generally 
come upon him, at least much easier than upon most others in the country. 
He is therefore a safer instrument than Circar servants, who may run away, 
or the womayots or hill chiefs and the peons, who are hardly in any way tan. 
gible to the Circar except through the Rajah. 

41. In Goomsur and Kimmedy, the hill chiefs, bissoyes and womayots, 
have lately got bold for want of the authority # of a Rajah. Any authority is 
better than anarchy. Without a Rajah these hill zemindarries 'might soon be 
depopulated by robbers. At all events, there would be a very long interval 
between the disruption of the Rajah’s authority and the establishment of that 
of the Circar. Such, indeed, is the country and climate, that possibly the' 
Circar authority might never be properly established at all ; and after all, the 
misery of the strnggle, and a state of anarchy for some years, nothing better 
than the present indifferent government by Rajahs might be established at last. 
It is the last country in the world to make experiments in. The cutcherry can 
hardly go even for a fortnight into one of these zemindarries. Even during the 
best season, tolerable tranquillity and a light pesheush is all we can for the 
present expect. The Rajahs and their people will, and indeed have improved, 
under a great and strong Government, which has only to govern them well by 
their own institutions. 

42. If these Rajahs commit crimes, we must endeavour to punish, at least 
prevent them in future ; but not by a new system not calculated for them. 
We must not lower their authority, nor employ other less efficient and indeed 
less responsible agents, who may irritate but cannot check them. 

43. The veneration in which the hill chiefs and peons hold the Rajah is 
almost the only hold we now have upon this troublesome race. These people 
can almost always elude us : we can never come in contact with them. We 
can substitute no principle for their loyalty to their Rajah. We have a hold 
on the Rajah, and through him on his peons: destroy his authority, and you 
destroy your own. We must be very sure of our new system before we try to 
shake the old. These unwholesome vallies have been reclaimed from the jun¬ 
gle, and cultivated and peopled under the protection and government of these 
Rajahs, and the Conds have been subdued and are now kept in order by them. 
The great extent of paddy fields is at least one proof of good government. 

44. The more we respect custom the stronger we shall be. When once we 
give up, or require more than custom, which in India is justice, we are repaid 
with imposition or resistance: if we set aside custom we teach the people to 
dispute every thing : it is weakening our own claims. If we exact or impose 
more, or in a new way, we must expect opposition or evasion, and, at all 
events, shake that veneration for custom, which is what chiefly makes the 
government of this country, ingeneral, so easy. 

45. We must improve the people here through the Rajahs. The Rajahs 
have great faults ; but if not now better, are from their rank and wealth likely 
to become better than the other inhabitants of their countries. 

46. On all these grounds, Danunjiah Bunge had a right, at all events, to 

complain of the police sent into the country; and it is evident, from several 
circumstances, their conduct was not unexceptionable. The new Regulations 
of 1816 positively forbid the introduction of police into these zemindarries when 
they have not been usual. Danunjiah Bunge resisted what the Regulations 
have since prohibited, _ 9 

52. Danunjiah Bunge is a prisoner. I am ordered to report on the family* 
He is not present and cannot speak for himself: it is my duty to state what is 

to 
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to be said in his favour. He seems always to have been a good subject; he Mr. Thackeray's 
always paid his revenue. I cannot but believe he could offer some good excuse Report 
for not paying the four thousand rupees in fusily 1219, for which two of his 8*MMch^8i9. 
raootahs were sold. It was too small a sum to be withheld but from somg ‘ * 

petty cause. He paid regularly all the time he knew a force was prepared to 
adyancc against him. If disaffected, he would have withheld forty thousand 
rupees: at *a!l events he was sufficiently punished for this default of four 
thousand rupees, for he paid twenty thousand rupees for it. He was injured in 
the reports made of his rebellious intentions and proceedings, and I have no 
doubt iiis other offences were exaggerated. He did nothing worse, I imagine, 
than his ancestors or the other Zemindars, till he went mad in 1813, or at all 
events in 18 I t. It is not easy to determine whether the hostility of the Magis¬ 
trate and the native servants about the court and in the police contributed to 
this phrenzy. He considered himself rather a tributary prince than a subject, 
and thought perhaps he had a right to commit what the law perhaps considered 
crimes. In such a country, ^vith such a people and such a family, severities 
which the law cannot allow may be sometimes necessary. Perhaps, however, 
one of these Rajahs may be allowed to put people in his family in irons: if the 
Mahommedan law does not allow it, it seems to receive evidence in such cases 
very scrupulously, and acquitted Danunjiah Bunge. 

53. He is active, a man of business, and managed his country well. He has 
suffered a great deal. He is an object of pity, not of anger; and the Govern¬ 
ment should, in my humble opinion, make his situation as comfortable as they 
can, and eventually restore him to his country, if it should ever appear consis¬ 
tent with prudence and humanity. The time may come when the Government 
may hope he will not again fall into that phrenzy which led him to these acts 
of outrage and folly which produced his fall. 

54. I cannot avoid, in this place, a few observations on the bad conse¬ 
quences of proceeding too far against these Rajahs in such cases. The obliga¬ 
tion of the Government to notice and punish the crimes of which the Rajah 
was accused produced the Goomsur disturbances. After all, what good has 
been done ? The Rajah was acquitted. If he was guilty, justice was not 
vindicated ; if innocent, his injuries are very great indeed. It may be safely 
asserted, perhaps, our interference to punish these supposed murders has only 
added evil to evil; and it may be added, perhaps, supposing them true, if the 
Rajah had been an independent prince they would not have been carried so far. 

He would not have feared intrigues against him so much, he would have had 
no reason to be so severe: he would have had his own way, and would 
not have gone mad. The punishment he has suffered for his cruelties J 
supposing them true, has been inflicted not by the laws and justice of the 
Government, but by the rapacity and violence of those employed to reduce 
him, and the political act of the Government in confining and removing him 
to Chingleput. He has been plundered and is a prisoner. The loss of his 
zemindarry is a consequence, not of the cruelties of which he was acquitted, 
but of a resistance for which there is much to plead in excuse. Besides the 
evils he has suffered, many brave men have lost their lives from the climate 
of Goomsur, a great many innocent people have been driven from their homes 
and avocations. 

* 

59. The expense, at the same time, of this kind of Circar management has 
beep enormous. There have been three or four hundred regular sepoys in the 
country, detached from the battalion which seems to have been kept at Aska 
entirely for the protection of Goomsur; so that the whole expense of this 
battalion, about two lacs and a half of rupees a year, is to be set against the 
revenue we have got: and besides this battalion, the aumeen and sibbendy 
establishment employed in the zemindarry cost 24,240 rupees a year. The 
battalion at Askan is said to be nearly ruined in this service. 

72 . I have been three weeks in Goomsur, and done every thing to get infor¬ 
mation. It is true, our information in these hill zemindarries is not to be 
entirely depended upon; but it is too evident that any arrangement would be 
preferable to the Circar management there. The revenue servants and peons 
employed by the Collector seem to have taken service merely in the hope of 
pilfering as much as they can during the confusion, which it is their interest 

11 U to 
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Mv. Thackeray’s to encourage. They seem to tell falsehoods and play tricks without fear and 
on Goomsur shame; nor do I see any hopes of improvement under any Circar management 
8 March 1819 . which can be established at present. Some revenue and tranquillity have 
' fatterly been obtained, by the ascendancy Sirkara Bunge has acquired and his 
proper conduct. - » 

80. Having now submitted the result of my inquiries in Ganjam/ I request 
to be relieved from this inquiry. My health is very precarious; I have a very 
long march before me in the hottest season; I am naturally anxious to join my 
station. I know the risk attending a succession of Acting Collectors for many 
months; and, I may venture to add, I know that authority and responsibility 
in Ganjam should not be divided. 






